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A  Dependable  White  Lead 


ly/TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Islsind  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advanced  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  ony  one  offermg  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazme 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and  duly 
signed  by  it.  We  are.  of  course,  not  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but  being  anx- 
ious to  protect  our  constituents  against  loss,  we  hope 
that  the  caution  herewith  given  will  be  rememliercd 
and  always  acted  upon.  ^       .  . , . 


Time,     in    its  relentless 
flight,  has  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year. 
What  has  1917  in  store  for 
us?  That  is  a  question  that 
looms  large  before  us,  as  a 
nation,   as   business  men, 
and  as  individuals.    The  tremendous  struggle  that 
has  devastated  Europe  for  the  past  two  and  a  halt 
years  has  brought  problems,  the  solution  ot  which 
can  be  known  only  by  the  future.    But  much  as  we 
may  deplore  war  and  all  its  terrible  afteniiath,  we 
cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  has  brought 
to  this  country  an  enormous  demand  for  its  products 
of  all  kinds.  Farmers  have  sold  their  gram  and  ive- 
stock  at  figures  beyond  their  wildest  dreams  three 
years  ago     Factories  have  been  run  night  and  day 
to  supply  the  demands   of   the   warring  nations; 
manufacturers  have  made  great  profits    and  every 
man  or  woman  able  and  willing  to  work  has  found 
opportunity  knocking  at  the  door.    It  is  true  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  ana 
every  material  used  by  master  painters  m  their  busi- 
ness has  advanced  greatly  in  price,    \et  _the  enor- 
mous influx  of  gold  into  this  country  has  given  prop- 
erty owners  money  which  they  are  ready  and  wil  ing 
to  spend  in  the  maintenance  and  decoration  of  their 
homes     Now,  if  ever,  the  painting  trade  should  be 
prosperous.    What  191 7  will  bring  you  must  depend 
largely  upon  vourself.    There  is  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done.    Go  after  it  and  get  your  share  of  it.  Do 
not  sit  idly  waiting  for  business  to  come  to  you.  bUt 
get  out  and  hustle  and  the  new  year  will  be  a  busy 
and  prosperous  one  for  you.    Do  not  be  afraid  to 
advance  your  prices  for  work  to  correspond  with  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials.    Make  a  firm 
resolve  not  to  do  a  piece  of  work  unices  von  roccivc 
for  it  all  that  it  costs  and  a  profit.    And  rrnu-nilHM- 
that  the  cost  includes  labor,  materials  and  overhead 
expense— the  share  that  each  job  should  hear  ol  \he 
cost  of  running    vour    huisincs^.    T.ct    your  New 
Year's  rcsolutioiK  lie  to  do  your  work  so  that  every 
job  will  be  a  credit  and  a  standing  advertisement  to 
you;  to  collect  your  acrounfs  promptly  and  to  mam- 
tain' vour  credit  with  the  snpplv  hou.ses  by  paying 
all  your  bills  when  due :  and  to  have  the  courage  to 
a^k'  prices  for  vour  work  that  are  high  enough  to 
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yield  you  a  fair  living  profit.  With  perseverance 
and  energy  to  back  these  resolutions,  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  have  what  The  Painters  Magazine 
wishes  you  most  sincerely — a  happy  and  a  prosper- 
ous New  Year. 


Mutual 
Fire 

Insurance 


It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  when  the  question  of 
organization  of  a  mutual 
fire  insurance  company, 
composed  of  members  of 
the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  comes  before  the  New  Ha- 
ven convention  next  month,  that  something  more 
will  be  done  than  to  listen  to  the  report,  discuss  it 
half-heartedly,  and  refer  the  subject  back  to  the 
committee  for  another  year.  This  action  has  twice 
been  taken,  and  it  is  certainly  discouraging  to  the 
committee,  to  say  the  least.  It  seems  strange  that 
the  members  of  the  International  Association  should 
not  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  of 
such  an  insurance  company  would  enable  them  to 
save  more  each  year  in  reduced  cost  of  fire  insurance 
than  their  annual  dues  for  two  or  three  years.  Every 
m.aster  painter  knows  that  the  premiums  he  is  called 
upon  to  pay  for  fire  insurance  are  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  risks.  Careful  tabulation  of  the 
number  of  paint  shop  fires  shows  that  such  shops 
should  not  be  classed  as  extra  hazardous,  and  the 
fire  prevention  laws  now  being  passed  in  many 
States  and  cities  are  tending  to  reduce  the  risk  very 
materially.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  underwriters 
keep  increasing  the  premiums  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  many  painters  who  foolishly  go  uninsured 
rather  than  pay  what  they  consider  exorbitant  rates. 
The  experience  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company,  organized  some  years  ago  by  a 
committee  from  the  National  Point,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  shows  that  it  is  feasible  to  conduct  such 
an  organization  profitably  in  the  paint  trade,  and 
the  risks  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  it  are  far 
greater  than  they  are  in  paint  shops,  provided  any 
degree  of  care  is  exercised.  To  those  who  regard 
the  word  mutual,  in  connection  with  an  insurance 
organization,  as  a  sign  of  possible  dariger  because 
of  the  assumption  by  the  members  of  unlimited 
risks,  we  might  say  that  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  which  incorporation  has  been  considered,  pro- 
vide that  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
pany, liability  of  the  members  is  limited  to  three 
times  the  annual  premium  paid.  And  experience 
has  shown  that,  in  all  the  numerous  mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies  organized  under  the  Pennsylva- 
nia law,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  assess- 
ment in  excess  of  the  annual  premium,  and,  in  almost 
every  case,  substantial  dividends  have  been  returned 
to  policy  holders  to  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance. 
We  may  add  that  the  terms,  which  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  matter  of  the  formation  of  a  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  were  able  to  make,  seem  to 
be  exceptionally  favorable,  a  well  known  Philadel- 
phia firm  offering  to  carry  the  company,  paving  all 
necessary  salaries  and  inspection  charges,  office  and 
other  overhead  expenses  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  collected,  provided  a  certain  mini- 
mum amount  of  insurance  was  secured.  The  entire 
project  offers  such  an  opportunity  for  the  master 
painters  to  save  money  on  their  overhead  expenses 
that  it  would  seem  to  require  only  a  little  ginger,  a 
little  of  the  same  sort  of  enthusiasm  that  is  exhib- 


ited at  a  camp  meeting,  to  get  the  members  at  the 
New  Haven  convention  to  pledge  the  support  needed 
to  organize  the  company.  Why  not  go  to  New  Ha- 
ven prepared  to  place  at  least  some  of  your  insur- 
ance with  this  company  when  organized?  It  will 
not  only  benefit  you,  but  will  be  a  big  help  to  the 
association  by  furnishing  a  practical  answer  to  the 
ever-present  question :  Does  membership  in  a  master 
painters'  association  pav? 


The  Wall 

Paper 

Situation 


Increasing  costs  of  manu- 
facture, due  to  shortage  in 
the  available  supply  of  raw 
paper  stock,  advance  in  the 
cost  of  colors  and  other 
items  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  wallpaper,  have 
compelled  the  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  to 
jobbers  and  retailers.  This  is  no  more  than  retail 
dealers  and  decorators  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  complaints  had  the  ad- 
vances been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
decorator  and  retailer  to  pass  the  burden  along  to 
the  consumer.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  it  has 
been  customary  for  jobbing  houses  to  mark  the  backs 
of  the  samples  in  the  books  with  a  cipher  indicating 
the  retail  prices,  from  which  the  decorator  was  al- 
lowed a  discount  of  50  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  this 
cipher  was  so  transparent  that  nearly  all  customers 
could  read  at  a  glance  the  grade  price  of  the  paper. 
And  it  is  unfortunately  true,  also,  that  there  have 
been  many  decorators  who  have  been  willing  to  give 
away  their  discounts  on  the  paper  in  order  to  secure 
the  job  of  hanging  it.  Shrewd  buyers,  therefore, 
have  come  to  look  upon  50  per  cent  below  the 
printed  grade  as  the  normal  wallpaper  price.  For 
the  coming  season,  many  leading  New  York  jobbers 
have  decided  to  mark  their  sample  books  in  plain 
figures,  giving  prices  only  slightly  advanced  above 
previous  years,  ancl  from  these  prices  they  will  allow 
the  decorator  a  discount  of  33  1-3  per  cent.  Most 
decorators  who  have  hitherto  given  away  their  prof- 
its will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  their  customers 
that  they  are  not  getting  the  former  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count, while  those  who  have  kept  their  profits  for 
themselves  find  their  returns  from  wallpaper  sales 
materially  cut  dovra.  Many  far-sighted  dealers  and 
decorators  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  jobbers  will  cause  a  return  to  the  old 
practice  of  carrying  at  least  a  limited  stock  of  wall- 
paper on  the  part  of  those  who  can  afford  to  lock 
up  the  necessary  capital.  Some  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing high  grade  lines  are  catering  to  decorators 
who  are  taking  this  stand,  and  are  quoting  them  the 
old  50  per  cent,  discount  on  books,  made  up  specially 
to  supplement  the  stock  carried  by  the  dealer,  and 
marked  in  cipher,  although  the  grade  prices  are  "high. 
With  due  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  pat- 
terns to  be  carried,  the  decorator  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  return  to  the  old  plan  of  stocking  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  salable  papers,  depending 
on  sample  books  made  to  suit  his  individual  needs 
for  the  special  goods  that  he  may  require.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  there  will  necessarily  continue  to  be 
a  large  field  for  the  book  houses  among  the  contract- 
ing painters  and  decorators  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  find  it  expedient  to  carry  a  wallpaper 
stock.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  even  at  this  late 
date,  the  jobbers  do  not  see  the  desirability  of  issu- 
ing a  public  notice  that  all  prices  in  the  1917  books 
are  advanced,  say  35  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time 
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a  confidential  letter  to  dealers  holding-  books  that  the 
old  50  per  cent,  discount  has  been  re-established. 


You  Are 
Wanted  at 
New  Haven 


If  you  are  a  contracting 
house  painter  and  decora- 
tor, there  is  every  reason 
why  you  should  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  attend  the  con- 
vention of  the  International 
Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Taft, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  13,  14,  I5  and  16. 
In  the  first  place,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  and  exchange  experiences  with  the  leading 
men  in  the  trade  from  almost  every  part  of  the  two 
countries.  You  will  find  them  to  be  the  equals  of 
any  set  of  business  men  you  have  ever  met  in  abil- 
ity, intelligence  and  character.  You  will  go  back  to 
your  home  town  better  satisfied  with  your  vocation 
and  with  greater  courage  to  sold  up  your  head 
among  the  business  men  of  your  community  as  the 
equal  of  any  of  them.  And  this  will  give  you  cour- 
age to  demand  better  prices  for  your  work  and  to 
assert  yourself  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  decorators 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  whose  importance  is  mag- 
nified in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy  people  in  _  your 
town  because  they  come  from  a  more  or  less  distant 
metropolitan  center — for  with  decorators  the  old  pro- 
verb often  is  a  truthful  one,  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  The  busi- 
ness program  of  the  convention  is  in  itself  an  educa- 
tion that  is  worth  far  more  to  any  master  painter  and 
decorator  than  all  the  cost  in  time  and  money  ex- 
pended on  the  trip  to  New  Haven.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  is  the  paper  on  overhead  expense 


which  Secretary  Redfield  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  promised  to  present,  either  in  person  or 
through  a  representative  of  the  Department.  An- 
other important  topic  will  be  a  paper  on  Wallpaper 
Merchandising,  presented  by  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  leading  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  highest  grades  of  wallpaper;  and  in  view  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  wallpaper  industry,  a  most 
important  subject  for  the  Association  to  consider. 
Two  technical  papers  on  flax  development  and  linseed 
oil  will  treat  another  five  topic,  made  specially  so  be- 
cause the  farmers  in  the  Northwest,  under  present 
conditions,  are  finding  it  more  profitable  to  grow 
wheat  than  flax.  An  entire  session  will  be  devoted 
to  trade  training  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
including  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Boardman  Ap- 
prentice Shops,  a  school  where  trade  conditions  are 
exactly  duplicated.  These  are  only  some  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  the  program.  And  for  the  leis- 
ure hours  of  the  men  and  the  entire  time  of  the  ladies 
accompanying  them,  the  local  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee has  arranged  a  program  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  and  which  will  insure  all  attending  the  con- 
vention a  round  of  enjoyment  that  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  trip.  New  Haven  is 
not  only  one  of  the  busy  manufacturing  cities  of  Con- 
necticut, but  it  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  settlements 
and  full  of  points  of  rich  historic  interest.  More- 
over, it  is  the  seat  of  Yale  University  and  has  all  the 
traditions  of  a  college  town.  The  Hotel  Taft  faces 
the  famous  Green,  with  its  three  old  churches,  and  is 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  oldest  of  the  Univer- 
sity buildings.  The  Connecticut  Master  Painters  will 
welcome  every  one  who  comes  with  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  the  Nutmeg  State.  If  you  are  a  master 
painter,  you  are  wanted,  and  your  wife  and 
family,  too. 


Successful  Buying— Selling  and  Credits 


By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


IT  was  recently  asserted  by  a  prominent  credit 
man  of  long  experience  and  with  keen  ability 
in  his  line,  that  for  every  five  retailers  who  are 
good  salesmen  there  is  but  one  who  is  a  good 
buyer. 

This  may  seem  rather  a  broad  statement,  but  on 
further  and  careful  thought  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  many  a  store  where  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm  is  shown  in  the  making  of  sales  a 
far  less  attention  and  skill  is  accorded  to  the  buy- 
ing end. 

Advertising  display  and  enthusiasm  of  the  clerks 
are  all  directed  toward  the  swelling  of  sales.  There 
are  many  working  to  the  same  end,  which  is  quite 
reasonable  and  proper,  but  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  buying  and  upon  the  credits. 

The  buyer  must  know  his  trade,  know  their  pos- 
sible consumption,  what  style  of  goods  they  \yill 
use,  etc.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  large  merchandizing 
establishments  pay  a  far  larger  salary  to  the  buyers 
than  they  do  the  average  salesmen.  Merchandize, 
in  many  cases,  is  bought  without  due  attention  to 
its  sales  possibilities  and  the  competition  in  the 
territory  open  to  the  merchant. 

What  is  the  result? 


A  lot  of  monev  tied  up  in  stock  which  takes  up 
good  space  and  fails  to  turn  over  properly.  Then 
comes  depreciation  of  goods  and  interest  on  the 
original  investment  and  they  proceed  to  eat  large 
holes  in  the  profits. 

Do  Not  Overbuy. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overbuy. 
Overstocking  is  a  common  evil  and  puts  many  a 
good  business  on  the  rocks.  Crops  fail,  money 
tightens.  Presidential  years  appear  and  boog-a- 
bears  of  one  kind  or  another  are  hanging  around 
to  scare  the  trade  away.  These  and  many  other 
elements  enter  into  the  situation  and  the  retailer 
often  finds  himself  with  a  lot  of  accounts  due  and 
little  cash  with  which  to  pay  them.  Cash  discounts 
are  passed  up  and  discouragement  prevails. 

Overstocking  also  includes  the  subsidiary  evil  of 
slow  selling  lines.  Stocks  can  always  be  increased 
and  reorders  made,  which  is  a  far  better  plan  than 
having  a  lot  of  goods  on  hand  without  a  ready  de- 
mand. Careful  and  systematic  thought  to  this  buy- 
ing end  of  your  business  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, for  in  buying,  as  well  as  in  soiling,  rest  the 
profits.  There  is  great  danger  in  overstocking 
the  dealer,  and  the  manufacturers  who  really  have 
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their  dealers'  interest  at  heart  will  not  permit  this 
liability. 

There  may  be  some  retailers  who  are  opposed 
to  the  efforts  of  certain  manufacturers,  some  who 
feel  that  their  line  of  procedure  is  being  outlined 
for  them  and  that  they  are  more  or  less  forced 
to  move  along  definite  paths  which  they  have  had 
no  part  in  preparing.  Goods  are  advertised  at  a 
certain  price  which  the  manufacturer  desires  them 
to  maintain,  but  the  retailer  feels,  perhaps,  that 
he  would  like  to  sell  at  prices  of  a  different  figure. 

Tjhe  dealer  should  realize,  however,  that  the 
manufacturer's  first  and  last  idea  is  to  keep  the 
dealer  satisfied,  to  win  his  friendly  co-operation — 
he  cannot  exist  without  it.  The  days  are  over  of 
"forcing"  the  dealer.  The  dealer  not  only  heartily 
dislikes,  but  will  fight  any  "forcing,"  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  in  many  lines  of  business  in 
diverse  parts  of  the  country  a  more  friendly  re- 
lation between  these  two  great  factors  exists. 
The  retailers  are  after  all  the  great  distributors 
of  merchandise.  Without  them  the  manufacturer 
could  not  move  his  goods  and  they  are  deserving 
of  every  consideration,  of  every  point  of  vantage, 
of  every  friendly  act  that  will  strengthen  this 
bond,  and  buyers  who  find  this  sort  of  an  attitude 
prevailing  should  not  be  slow  in  determining  to 
buy.  for  he  gets  his  stock  plus  a  selling  service. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  when  the  circus  man- 
nered salesman  could  swoop  down  upon  a  retailer, 
spread  out  rods  of  lithographed  campaign  litera- 
ture, reel  off  that  umpty  million,  465,978  readers 
would  soon  be  buying  the  product  he  wished 
stocked.  He  rattled  out  knock-down,  set-up  dis- 
play racks,  flashed  lithographed  window  displays, 
yards  of  color  cards  and  so  steamed  up  the  retail- 
er's enthusiasm  that  a  big  stock  was  put  in  and 
the  signature  once  upon  the  order  blank  the  circus 
advertising  outfit  was  folded  up  and  he  shot  down 
the  road  to  overtake  and  overcome  another  victim. 

The  big  stock  came  to  the  dealer  and  was  prop- 
erly displayed.  He  received  announcements  now 
and  then  from  the  manufacturer,  still  telling  how 
many  readers  were  being  told  about  Blank's 
Everlasting  Paint — but  the  customers  did  not 
come  in. 

Mr.  Dealer  gradually  awakened  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  all  those  umpty  million  readers  were 
not  in  his  particular  neighborhood.  They  are  in 
the  large  centers  or  scattered  thinly  over  the 
small.  His  stock  did  not  move  and  a  complaint 
was  entered  at  the  source  of  supply,  more  show 
cards  were  sent  and  more  color  cards  to  give  out 
to  customers,  but  the  trade  were  not  predisposed 
to  buy,  because  they,  in  their  particular  section, 
were  not  familiar  with  Everlastinp-  Paint. 

Co-operation.  Between  Manufacturer  and  Dealer. 

Another  brand  of  salesmen  arrived  upon  the 
scene.  In  consideration  of  a  certain  size  order 
he  would  billpost  the  town  with  eight-sheet  post- 
ers bearing  the  dealer's  name,  he  would  supply 
local  advertising  cuts  over  the  dealer's  name,  he 
would  supply  a  series  of  mailing  folders  to  be  sent 
out  to  a  list  supplied  by  the  retailer — his  ozm  par- 
ticii-Iar  puhlic,  those  who  should  logically  be  his 
customers. 

In  fact,  this  second  manufacturer's  representa- 
tive had  a  plan  to  feature  the  retailer  in  his  home 
town,  to  give  him  the  vantage  point  of  apparenth^ 
doing  the  advertising  himself. 


His  store  grew  larger  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
tnunity — he  had  an  individual  advertising  cam- 
paign which  he  could  not  possibly  carry  on, 
owing  to  the  expense,  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  manufacturer  who  was  doing  this  on  a  large 
scale,  and  thus  the  expense  was  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  No.  1  stock  was  closed  out  and  the 
space  on  the  shelves  taken  up  by  lot  No.  2,  which 
was  no  sooner  shown  than  the  advertising  started 
and  the  people  came  in. 

They  were  familiar  with  this  dealer.  They 
knew  he  stood  for  quality,  for  good  service,  and 
when  they  saw  his  advertising  they  were  glad  that 
he  was  doing  so  well.  The  home  trade  had  con- 
fidence in  him,  the  stock  moved  and  the  turn-overs 
were  frequent. 

The  mantffacturers'  efforts  are  simply  to  re- 
inforce those  put  forward  by  the  dealer.  All  the 
advertising  matter  and  helps  furnished  are  merely 
co-operatives  and  intended  in  no  way  to  supplant 
the  advances  made  by  the  retailer  to  his  trade. 
The  manufacturer  realizes,  of  course,  that,  his 
dealer's  success  must  precede  his  own — that  the 
retailer  must  make  good  before  he  can  hope  for 
proper  profits.  Therefore  carefully  thought  out, 
aggressive  team  work  between  the  two  is  bound 
to  prove  effective. 

Some  Selling  Suggestions. 
A  part  of  good  selling  is  not  to  let  a  prospect 
put  off  painting  his  buildings  until  they  become 
so  shabby  that  he  is  ashamed  of  them.  Educate 
him  to  the  point  where  he  will  know  that  painting 
is  an  investment,  a  saver  of  his  property  and  a 
means  of  increasing  its  valuation  far  beyond  the 
cost  of  the  decorating. 

Lack  of  painting  means  decay,  loss  of  prestige 
and  a  sacrifice  at  the  sale,  so  the  dealer  who  goes 
after  the  property  owner  in  good  strong  style, 
checks  his  procrastination  and  induces  him  to 
paint,  is  doing  the  owner  a  real  service. 

The  remedy  for  shabby  property  lies  with  the 
retailer,  and  is  accomplished  by  persistent,  intelli- 
gent solicitation — educating  them  to  the  point  of 
realizing  that  lack  of  protection  means  deprecia- 
tion.   Decay  is  the  final  answer  to  delay. 

Most  manufacturers  are,  equipped  to  and  are 
anxious  to  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  re- 
tailers to  educate  their  public.  They  furnish  all 
kinds  of  selling  ammunition  tO)  this  end.  The 
dealer  who  fails  to  utihze  this  advertising  is  cut- 
ting down  his  net  profits. 

The  best!  of  the  manufacturers  have  plans  of 
reaching  prospects  in  the  dealers'  territories  in- 
dividually. 

Of  course  every  building  that  shows  the  need 
of  repainting  is  going  to  be  painted  some  time. 
"Evenutally,  why  not  now?"  It  is  merely  up  to 
the  salesmanship  of  the  retailer. 

Of  course  the  prospect  may  go  to  one  of  your 
competitors  for  his  requirements.  The  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  to  reach  him  first — acquaint  him  with 
the  goods  you  handle,  their  good  points  and  the 
additional  service  you  are  able  to  offer.  There  is 
hardly  a  small  town  without  a  telephone  book,  and 
the  names  therein  are  a  prettv  good  list.  Take 
this  book  and  work  on  the  individuals  or  make  a 
list  of  them  and  make  notations  of  results  after 
each  solicitation — "will  paint  next  month,"  "look- 
ing for  cheap  paint,"  "wants  the  best,  cannot  afford 
it  just  now,"  etc.    Then  keep  after  these  people 
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and  make  new  memorandums  as  fast  as  fresh 
efforts  in  selling  are  made. 

Spend  a  day  now  and  then  actually  inspectmg 
the  buildings  in  your  territory.  Take  a  horse  and 
wagon  or  machine  and  make  the  rounds,  listing 
the  names  of  the  owners  of  all  buildings  which 
show  an  immediate  need.  Make  memorandums 
that  the  "barn  needs  painting,"  "fence  is  m  bad 
shape"  "shingle  stains  needed,"  "house  paint 
necessary,"  etc.  Then  get  some  good  color 
schemes  and  either  go  out  again  or  send  them  to 
the  prospect  with  a  good  letter. 

In  all  cases,  wherever  possible,  figure  out  the 
approximate  cost.  If  the  prospect  is  a  good  risk, 
state  that  the  goods  need  not  be  paid  for  until  a 
certain  future  date,  if  desired,  etc. 

This  is  all  good  advertising,  and  time  spent  in 
this  way  will  move  your  stock  faster,  and  friends 
thus  made  will  bring  you  a  lot  of  other  business. 
If  you  are  selling  a  man  house  paint,  shingle  stains, 
red  barn  paint,  etc.,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
you  will  interest  him  in  your  floor  varnishes,  in- 
terior enamels,  wood  preservative,  cement  coat- 
ings, etc. 

Discounts  and  Credits. 

If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  discounting 
your  bills  for  your  paint  and  varnish  stock,  you 
have  been  losing  money.  The  habit  of  letting  your 
bills  run  and  forfeiting  this  advantage  is  a  bad 
habit,  and  while  your  books  may  have  shown  a 
profit  each  year,  this  item  might  have  been  much 
larger  if  you  had  taken  your  discounts  each  month 
as  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 

It  is  a  good  idea  the  first  of  the  month  when 
your  invoices  begin  to  arrive  to  sort  out  those  in 
which  discounts  for  cash  are  allowed,  no  matter 
how  small,  1,  2,  3  or  5  per  cent.  Check  this  up 
with  youn  shipments  and  get  a  check  off  so  as  to 
remit  within  the  time  hmit,  and  remember  a  day 
late  is  money  lost. 

For  instance,  if  the  terms  are  2  per  cent.  10  days 
or  net  thirty  days  and  the  bill  amounts  to  $150, 
your  saving  by  taking  advantage  of  the  cash 
discount  would  be  $3.  If  the  bill  was  $300,  your 
saving  would  be  $6,  and  so  on. 

If  you  haven't  the  cash  right  in  your  _  cash 
drawer  or  in  your  hip  pocket,  make  a  trip  to 
your  banker's  and  tell  him  you  want  to  borrow  a 
certain  amount  for  thirty  days  or  so.  If  you  are 
on  good  terms  with  this  banker,  as  you  certainly 
should  be,  he  will  be  glad  to  extend  you  this  favor, 
and  if  he  should,  for  any  reason  refuse  you  this  loan, 
don't  think  hard  things  about  him — the  fault  may 
lie  with  yourself. 

Look  over  all  your  transactions  with  this  banker 
from  the  present  right  straight  back  to  the  begin- 
ning and  see  if  you  have  always  used  him  rightly. 

Bankers  appreciate  good  business  dealings.  If 
they  can  help  along  in  any  way  in  making  your 
merchandizing  a  greater  success,  as  a  rule  they  are 
very  glad  to  do  it,  but,  of  course,  a  too  strong  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  you,  as  a 
customer,  must  be  absolutely  on  the  square.  Keep 
your  promises,  make  payments  the  day  they  are 


due  unless  other  arrangements  for  extension,  etc., 
have  previously  been  made. 

Suppose  your  bills  amount  to  $6,000  a  year  o 
better  $12,000.    By  taking  advantage  of  the  dis 
counts,  you  can  see 'what  a  fine  httle  bank  account 
you  can  keep  by  the  saving  afforded. 
^  It  is  well  to  card  index  all  your  cash  customers 
and  investigate  their  financial  standing  without  ot 
course,  letting  them  know  you  are  doing  it.  De- 
termine from  reliable  sources  whether  or  not  they 
are  prompt  in  meeting  their  obligations  whethe 
the  man  of  the  house  is  steadily  employed  and  has 

a  regular  income.  +u^.p 
When  you  are  absolutely  satisfied  as  to  all  these 
essentials  and  if  they  would  make  a  very  desirable 

harge  account,  send  them  a  nice  letter  mviting 
thJio  come  in  and  buy  what  they  wa"t.  Just  tell 
the  clerk  to  charge  it,  but  be  sure  that  the  clerk 
is  advisedi  regarding  this  detail  so  that  he  will  be 
sure  and  not  embarrass  your  customer  by  as^mg  it 

he  has  an  account.   Just  let  her  feel  that  it  is  the 
natural  thing  for  her  to  charge  her  bill  of  goods. 

Every  cash  customer  that  you  can  convert  into 
an  A-1  charge  account  means  money  m  your  casn 
drawer  This  class  of  trade  perhaps  is  in  the  habit 
o  Tuying  only  a  few  things,  whereby  converting 
?hem^nto  a  charge  customer  they  will  likely  buy 
SlTr  most  of  their  requirements  from  you,  because 
it  is  s^  much  easier  to  have  their  requirements 

'^Your 'list  of  those  who  are  cash  customers  and 
who  you  think  best  to  keep  as  such  can  be  devel 
Tped  Into  larger  buyers  by  oc^a-onal  letters  1  ank 
ine  them  for  their  patronage  m  the  past  and  team ^ 
thfm  of  some  new  line  you  have  just  received  or 

0  incite  new  use  for  old  goods.  Urge  them  m  all 
events  to  come  in  and  see  you,  to  talk  over  the 
new  color  combinations  and  decorating  possibili- 
ties of  the  line  you  handle. 

Keep  constantly  thinking  about  new  customers 
of  course  not  neglecting  to  take  the  best  care  of 

1  old  but  plan^to  replace  every  one  who  drops 
out  with  two  new  ones. 

There  are  two  methods  open  to  collect  delin- 
quent accounts-one  to  employ  an  agency  whose 
2u  iness  is  the  collection  of  past  due  bi  ls-aiK  the 
other  to  induce  payments  by  a  personal  letter  from 
the  house. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  is  always  best  to  ex- 
haust every  influence  toward  getting  the  money  in 
without  the  aid  of  a  collection  agency  It  is  human 
to  resent  the  latter,  for  the  creditor  then  feels  that 
he  \?i  placed  in  the  dead  beat  class,  that  you  have 
lost  conlfidence  in  him,  and  it  creates  an  estrange- 
ment between  your  store  and  yo^^.^^if  ^omen 
The  collection  agencv  is  in  reality  but  little  better 
able  to  get  in  the  monev  than  you.  and  they  gen- 
erally win  collections  thrnugli  fear,  oftentimes 
threatening  the  creditor.  Ho  is  unknown  to  the 
customer,  who  feels,  no  matter  how  umustly,  tliat 
a  club  is  being  used  upon  him.  Keep  his  good 
will  thus  sort  of  placing  him  "on  honor. '  and  you 
will  find  credits,  even  a  little  belated  m  payment, 
not  misplaced. 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

INTERIOR  WORK. 
This  Is  the  Third  Article  in  a  Series  on  the  Square  Yard  System  of  Estimating  Painters' 

Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

{All  Rights  Reserved.) 


CEILING  SURFACES. 

PLAIN,  flat  plaster  ceilings  should  be  meas- 
ured the  length  by  the  width,  without  any 
allowance. 

Plain  plaster  ceilings  with  low  relief  ornamen- 
tation, when  very  simple,  should  be  measured  as 
though  flat,  and  the  allowance  should  be  one  and 
one-half  surfaces.  If  the  ornamentation  is  high 
and  elaborate,  the  allowance  should  be  increased 
to  two  surfaces,  and  in  some  cases  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  surfaces  is  not  too  much.  The  allow- 
ance will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  detail  and 
the  depth  of  the  relief  work. 

Plain  plaster  ceilings,  divided  into  panels  by 
straps  or  moldings,  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  width,  the  allowance  depending  upon 
the  style  of  the  moldings  and  the  size  of  the  panels. 
When  the  panels  are  fairly  large  (say  two  and  one- 
half  feet  square)  and  the  moldings  simple,  the  al- 
lowance should  be  two  surfaces.  If  the  panels 
are  small,  with  heavy  and  ornamented  moldings, 
the  allowance  should  be  increased  to  three  or 
four  surfaces.  In  some  cases,  where  the  panels 
are  very  small  and  the  moldings  very  elaborate, 
an  allowance  of  five  or  six  surfaces  is  not  too 
great.  If  the  field  of  the  panel  is  also  ornamented, 
one  or  two  more  surfaces  should  be  allowed  to 
cover  this,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  detail  in 
the  work. 

Paneled  plaster  ceilings,  where  the  moldings  are 
very  heavy,  that  is,  when  the  panels  are  recessed 
more  than  four  inches,  should  be  measured  differ- 
ently. The  fields  should  be  measured  separately, 
the  allowance  depending  upon  the  detail  in  the 
design ;  from  a  flat  surface,  for  perfectly  plain  ones, 
up  to  three  or  four  surfaces  for  the  more  orna- 
mented ones.  The  beams  and  cornice  should  then 
be  measured  in  addition.  The  measuring  and  al- 
lowances for  cornices  and  beams  will  be  explained 
later. 

Plain  plaster  ceilings,  divided  Jnto  paneils  by 
wood  beams,  should  be  measured  as  for  flat  ceil- 
ings. It  will  take  more  time  to  do  this  work,  on 
account  of  protecting  and  cutting  into  the  beams, 
so  for  this  reason  some  allowance  should  be  made. 
If  the  beams  are  four  to  five  inches  apart,  running 
across  the  room,  one  and  one-half  surfaces  will  be 
sufficient.  If  one  and  one-half  or  two  feet  apart, 
the  allowance  should  be  two  surfaces. 

Stamped  metal  ceilings  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  width,  and  when  simple  and  plain, 
will  require  but  very  little  allowance.  For  the 
ordinary  designs,  one  and  one-quarter  surfaces  is 
sufficient.  The  more  ornamental  ones  will  require 
an  allowance  of  one  and  one-half  surfaces,  and  the 


usual  paneled  designs  will  require  an  allowance 
of  two  surfaces.  Occasionally  one  is  found  divid- 
ed into  small  panels  with  heavy  and  ornamented 
moldings.  In  this  case  the  allowance  should  be 
increased  to  three  or  more  surfaces. 

Concrete  ceilings,  or  the  under  side  of  floor  slabs, 
when  plain  and  flat,  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  width,  without  any  allowance.  Once 
in  a  while  corrugated  iron  forms  are  used.  In  this 
case  some  allowance  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
additional  surface — usually  one  and  one-sixth  sur- 
faces is  sufficient. 

Concrete  ceilings,  if  of  beam  construction,  should 
be  measured  as  for  plain  ceilings  and  then  enough 
surface  allowed  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  beams 
on  both  sides,  where  they  drop  below  the  ceiling 
level.  For  instance,  if  the  beams  were  eight  feet 
on  centers  and  the  drop  below  the  ceiling  level  was 
twelve  inches,  you  would  get,  for  every  eight  feet 
an  extra  two  feet  (one  side  of  each  or  the  two 
beams),  or  one-quarter  more  surface,  making  the 
allowance  for  that  ceiling  approximately  one  and 
one-quarter  surfaces.  If  the  beams  are  spaced  ir- 
regularly and  drop  below  the  ceiling  line  at  various 
depths,  it  is  not  practical  to  measure  as  previously 
described.  In  this  case,  the  ceiling  should  be  meas- 
ured as  though  flat,  and  then  the  surface  of  the 
sides  of  the  beams  should  be  added.  Each  beam 
or  group  of  beams  (if  several  are  alike)  should  be 
measured  the  length  by  the  depth  it  projects  below 
the  ceiling  line,  including,  of  course,  both  sides  of 
the  beam. 

Concrete  ceilings  of  arch  construction  should  be 
measured  as  described  for  beam  construction,  that 
is,  figure  out  the  additional  surface  in  one  arch, 
above  the  flat  surface,  and  then  allow  that  propor- 
tional surface.  Often  the  arches  will  vary  in  form 
and  length.  However,  by  taking  a  group  at  a  time 
the  surface  can  be  measured  very  easily. 

Wood  ceilings  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  width.  When  sheathed,  the  allowance 
should  be  one  and  one-third  surfaces. 

Paneled  wood  ceilings  should  be  measured  as 
flat  and  the  allowance  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  panels  and  the  depth  of  the  moldings.  Ordi- 
narily, two  surfaces  are  sufiicient  to  allow.  Occa- 
sionally, if  the  panels  are  small  and  the  moldings 
heavy  and  ornamental,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
allowance  of  three  or  more  surfaces. 

Under  side  of  flooring,  including  the  framing, 
when  exposed,  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  width,  the  allowance  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  framing  timbers  and  the  spacing  of  same. 
For  instance,  suppose  the  framing  was  two-by- 
twelve-inch  rafters  spaced  sixteen  inches  on  cec 
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ters  In  each  sixteen-inch  space  would  come  one 
side  of  two  beams,  an  additional  twenty-four 
inches,  or  one  and  one-half  more  surfaces  to  aUpw 
for  the  surface  in  the  sides  of  the  rafters,  makmg 
the  full  allowance  for  this  illustration  two  and  one- 
half  surfaces. 

Compo-board  ceilings,  where  the  joints  are  cov- 
ered with  moldings,  are  measured  the  length  by 
the  width  and  the  allowance  for  the  usual  simple 
ways  of  arranging  the  moldings  should  be  one 
and  one-third  surfaces.  For  the  more  ornamental 
designs  one  and  one-ha'f  or  one  and  three-quarters 
surfaces  should  be  allowed,  accordmg  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  moldings  and  the  size  of  the  panels. 

If  the  moldings  are  to  be  finished  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  compo-board,  that  is,  the  compo- 
board  painted  and  the  moldings  finished  natural, 
the  situation  must  be  considered  differently.  Meas- 
ure the  compo-board  as  for  a  flat  surface  and  al- 
low one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  sur- 
faces, according  to  the  size  of  the  panels,  to  cover 
cutting  to  the  moldings.  The  molding  should  then 
be  measured.  Ordinarily,  for  the  usual  simple 
forms  of  moldings  and  arrangement,  the  full  flat 
measurement  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  to  take 
care  of  finishing  the  moldings.  For  the  ornamental 
moldings,  this  allowance  should  be  increased  to 
one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  surfaces, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  panels  and  the 
style  of  the  moldings. 

Batten  ceilings,  generally  found  in  old  build- 
ings, should  be  measured  the  length  by_  the  width 
and  the  allowance,  for  the  usual  spacing  of  the 
battens,  should  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces. 

Centerprieces,  in  connection  with  plain  ceiling 
work,  should  be  measured  in  addition  to  the  flat 
ceiling.  The  allowance  should  be  from  four  to 
six  surfaces,  depending  upon  how  elaborate  the 
design  may  be. 

Cornices,  in  connection  with  ceiling  work,  should 
be  measured  the  length  by  the  girth.  The  allow- 
ance for  the  very  simple  ones  should  be  two  sur- 
faces. For  the  more  ornamental  ones,  with  brack- 
ets, dentils  or  carving,  etc.,  the  allowance  should 
be  'increased  to  three  or  four  surfaces,  according 
to  the  amount  of  detail.  Occasionally  it  is  neces- 
sary, when  a  very  elaborate  one  occurs,  to  allow 
even  five  surfaces. 

Beams  should  be  measured  in  the  same  manner 
as  cornices,  the  allowance  to  be  governed  by  the 
amount  of  detail. 

The  allowances  given  for  ceiling  work,  includ- 
ing cornices  and  beams,  are  all  based  upon  work  to 
be  executed  in  one  color.  If  several  colors  or 
tones  are  to  be  used  in  the  same  ceiling,  this  con- 
dition should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  pricing  and 
not  in  the  measuring.  Portions  done  in  colors 
should  be  measured  and  kept  as  a  separate  item, 
so  that  it  can  be  priced  accordingly. 

Washing  off  and  preparing  old  surfaces  should 
also  be  taken  care  of  in  the  pricing  and  not  in  the 
measuring. 

WALL  SURFACES. 

Brick,  stone,  concrete  and  terra  cotta  walls 
should  be  measured  the  length  by  the  height. 
Small  window  and  donr  openings  should  not  l)c  de- 
ducted, but  left  in  to  allow  for  the  time  required 
to  cut  around  or  into  the  frames.  Openings  that 
measure  over  twenty-five  square  feet  in  area  should 
be  deducted  from  the  wall  surface.   However,  even 


in  this  case,  some  allowance  should  be  made  to 
cover  the  time  required  to  cut  around  or  into  the 
frames.  For  this  reason,  only  one-half  the  area 
of  the  openings  should  be  deducted.  If  the  open- 
ings should  have  deep  reveals,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  measure  this  surface  in  addition. 

Plain  plaster  walls  are  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  brick  walls.  Openings  and  reveals  are 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Plain  walls  with  plaster  moldings  should  be 
measured  the  length  by  the  height,  the  allowance 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  panels  and  the  detail 
of  the  moldings.  When  the  wall  is  laid  out  in 
wide  pandls  and  the  full  height,  the  allo^yance 
should  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces  for  the  simple 
moldings,  and  two  surfaces  or  more  for  the  very 
ornamental  ones.  If  the  wall  is  laid  out  for  panels 
below  and  above  the  chair  rail,  the  allowance 
should  be  two  surfaces  for  the  plain  moldings,  and 
for  the  ornamental  ones  two  and  one-half  or  more 
surfaces.  These  allowances  are  for  work  executed 
in  one  color.  If  more  than  one  color  is  to  be  used, 
this  condition  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  pric- 
ing and  not  in  the  measuring. 

Stamped  metal  walls  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  height,  the  allowances  to  be  the  same 
as  for  metal  ceilings. 

Sheathed  walls  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  height,  the  allowance,  on  account  of  the 
beading  or  groove  to  be  one  and  one-third  surfaces. 

Paneled  wood  walls  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  height,  the  allowance  to  be  the  same 
as  for  paneled  ceilings. 

Wood  walls  with  the  framing  exposed  should 
be  measured  the  length  by  the  height  and  enough 
more  surface  allowed  to  cover  the  sides  of  the 
studding.  This  allowance  can  be  obtained  as  de- 
scribed under  the  heading,  "Under  Side  of  Floor- 
ing, Including  Framing." 

Compo-board  walls  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  height,  the  allowance  to  be  the  same 
as  for  compo-board  ceilings. 

DADOES. 

In  some  types  of  buildings  it  is  customary  to  use 
two  colors  on  the  walls.  In  this  case  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall,  or  dado,  should  be  measured  separately, 
so  that  it  may  be  priced  higher  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  cutting  to  a  sharp  and  true  line.  If 
the  two  colors  are  to  be  separated  by  a  line  or 
band,  the  line  or  band  should  be  measured  by  the 
lineal  foot  and  priced  by^the  lineal  foot. 

BURLAP  DADOES. 

When  the  dadoes  are  sufficiently  high  so  that 
it  is  practical  to  hang  the  burlap  with  perpendicular 
joints,  or  wall-paper  style,  the  waste  is  very  slight. 
Under  this  condition  it  is  best  to  measure  the  sur- 
face to  be  covered  with  burlap  by  the  square  yard, 
as  the  material,  hanging  and  painting  can  all  be 
figured  upon  the  square  yard  basis.  The  measure- 
ment should  be  the  length  by  the  height.  The 
space  occupied  by  doors  and  windows,  black- 
boards, etc.,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  full  dado 
surface.  However,  on  account  of  the  waste  which 
occurs  when  working  around  openings,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  deduct  the  full  area  of  the  openings. 
To  allow  for  this  waste,  only  one-half  the  surface 
of  the  openings  should  be  taken  out.  The  height 
of  the  dado  should  be  sufiicicnt  to  allow  for  the 
Inirlap  extending  well  under  the  moldings  of  the 
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cap  and  baseboard,  which  are  usually  put  on  after 
the  burlap  is  hung  and  which  hold  it  securely  m 
place.  In  some  localities,  particularly  in  the  East, 
dadoes  below  a  certain  height,  and  when^  hung  m 
the  above  manner,  are  charged  for  at  a  special 
additional  rate.  This  is  a  point  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  measuring  the  work,  so  that  the  dadoes 
above  that  height  and  below  that  height,  can  be 
kept  separately  and  priced  properly  per  square 
yard.  When  the  dadoes  are  narrow,  the  burlap 
is  hung  in  horizontal  strips .  and  should  not  be 
figured  by  the  square  yard  on  account  of  the 
waste  and  the  hanging.  The  work  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  running  yard  and  the  goods  purchased 
of  a  width  which  will  be  economical  to  use.  Very 
often,  by  taking  a  slightly  wider  piece  of  goods 
than  the  ordinary,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  cut 
this  in  two — in  this  way  reducing  the  waste  to  a 
minimum.  The  hanging  of  such  dadoes,  particu- 
larly in  the  East,  is  based  on  thirty-six-mch  goods. 
If  the  dado  only  measures  eighteen  or  twentty 
inches,  the  price  for  hanging  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  thirty-six-inch  goods.  This  explanation  should 
be  sufficient  to  show  why  narrow  dadoes  should 
not  be  figured  by  the  square  yard. 

Linen  or  canvas  for  plain  walls  should  be  meas- 
ured by  the  square  yard,  the  length  by  the  height ; 
openings  to  be  deducted  at  one-half  the  area  of 
same,  to  allow  for  the  waste. 

Linen  or  canvas  for  plain  dadoes  should  be 
measured  in  the  same  manner  as  burlap  dadoes, 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Linen  or  canvas  for  plain  ceiling  work  should 
be  measured  by  the  square  yard,  the  length  by  the 
width,  with  a  ten  per  cent,  allowance  for  waste, 
as  the  waste  is  very  slight. 

The  measuring  of  wall  surfaces  should  be  kept 
in  two  classes — those  that  are  easily  accessible  and 
those  that  are  difficult  to  get  at;  for  instance, 
stairways,  elevator  shafts,  pantries,  china  closets, 
etc.,  if  kept  separate,  can  be  (priced  higher,  a;s 
they  take  considerably  longer  to  do. 

Washing  off  and  preparing  old  surfaces  is  a  con- 
dition, and  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  pric- 
ing and  not  in  the  measuring. 

FLOOR  SURFACES. 

Ordinary,  plain  floors  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  width,  and  no  allowance  is  neces- 
sary. 

Parquet  floors,  on  account  of  the  fancy  designs, 
require  more  time  to  do,  and  for  that  reason  should 
be  kept  separate  to  allow  pricing  higher.  Occa- 
sionally, baseboards  are  of  such  design  that  they 
are  finished  in  with  the  floors.  In  this  case  the 
base  should  be  measured  in  addition,  as  described 
for  baseboards. 

Washing  off,  stripping,  bleaching,  preparing, 
etc.,  of  old  surfaces  is  a  condition,  and  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  pricing  and  not  in  the  measur- 
ing. 

INTERIOR  FINISH  AND  WOODWORK. 

Base  or  mop  boards  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  width,  the  allowance  depending  upon 
the  width.  Baseboards  eight  inches  or  less  in  width 
should  be  called  one  foot.  If  over  eight  inches, 
the  width  should  be  doubled.  It  often  happens 
that  baseboards  are  finished  two  different  ways ; 
that  is,  the  lower  member  may  be  white  enamel 
and  the  other  member  mahogany,  or  vice  versa. 


In  this  case,  both  members  should  be  called  a  foot 
each. 

Chair  Rails  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  width,  the  allowance  depending  upon  the 
width.  If  less  than  eight  inches,  they  should  be 
called  one  foot.  If  over  eight  inches,  the  width 
should  be  doubled.  Occasionally,  if  one  is  very 
ornamental,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  three  times 
the  width. 

Picture  moldings  should  be  measured  by  the 
linear  foot.  The  width,  including  the  allowance, 
should  never  be  called  less  than  one  foot. 

Wire  moldings  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  girth.  If  less  than  eight  inches,  they  should 
be  called  one  foot.  If  over  eight  inches,  the  girth 
should  be  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  three  times 
the  girth  should  be  allowed. 

Cornices  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
girth,  and  for  the  plain  ones  the  allowance  should 
be  two  surfaces.  If  elaborated,  with  dentils,  brack- 
ets, carving,  etc.,  the  allowance  should  be  increased 
to  three  or  four  surfaces,  according  to  the  amount 
of  detail,  and  once  in  a  while,  when  extremely  or- 
namental, the  allowance  should  be  five  surfaces. 

Sheathed  dadoes  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  height,  and,  on  account  of  the  beading  and 
grooves,  the  allowance  should  be  one  and  one-third 
surfaces. 

Batten  dadoes  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  height,  the  allowance  depending  upon  the 
spacing  of  the  battens  and  the  thickness  of  same. 
Usually,  one  and  three-quarter  surfaces  is  suffi- 
cient, but  occasionally  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  allow  two  surfaces. 

Panel  dadoes  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  height,  the  allowance  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  panels  and  the  depth  of  the  moldings. 

Ordinary  dadoes,  one  panel  in  height  with 
simple  moldings,  should  have  an  allowance  of  two 
surfaces.  If  the  moldings  are  heavy  the  allowance 
should  be  increased  to  two  and  one-half  surfaces. 
Occasionally,  if  the  panels  are  very  small  or  the 
moldings  extremely  heavy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  even  three  surfaces.  Ordinary  dadoes,  two 
panels  in  height  with  simple  moldings,  should  have 
an  allowance  of  three  surfaces.  If  the  moldings 
are  heavy  the  allowance  should  be  increased  to 
three  and  one-half  surfaces.  Occasionally,  if  the 
panels  are  very  small  or  the  moldings  extremely 
heavy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  even  four 
surfaces. 

Windows,  including  sashes  and  frames,  are 
measured  the  width  by  the  height,  the  allowance 
depending  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  lights 
into  which  the  sashes  are  divided.  Windows  with- 
out any  trim  should  have  the  same  allowance  as 
described  under  exterior  work.  If  the  windows  are 
trimmed,  this  should  be  measured  in  addition.  Ob- 
tain the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  trim  (including 
stool)  around  the  opening,  and  for  ordinar}^  work 
allow  twace  the  girth  of  the  trim.  If  the  jambs 
are  wide  and  paneled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meas- 
ure them  independently,  so  that  more  allowance 
can  be  made  on  account  of  the  paneling.  If  the 
opening  has  an  ornamental  head  or  cornice  treat- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  measure  this  in  addi- 
tion, the  length  by  the  girth — the  allowance  to  be 
from  two  to  three  or  more  surfaces,  according  to 
the  amount  of  detail. 

Panel  backs  should  be  measured  the  length  by- 
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the  width,  the  allowance  to  be  the  same  as  for 
dadoes.  Shutters  should  be  measured  the  width 
by  the  height;  the  allowance  (including  both 
sides)  should  be  four  surfaces.  Blinds  should  be 
measured  in  the  same  way  and  the  allowance 
should  be  six  surfaces.  Boxes  for  shutters  or 
blinds  should  be  measured  the  girth  (including  the 
sides  of  the  p-ocket)  by  the  length  (including  the 
ends  of  the  pocket),  and  the  allowance  should  be 
one  and  one-half  surfaces. 

Doors  are  measured  the  width  by  the  height. 
The  allowance  for  ordinary  panel  doors  should  be 
four  surfaces  (this  includes  both  sides),  if  the 
moldings  are  unusually  heavy  or  ornamental  the 
allowance  should  be  increased  to  five  surfaces. 
The  allowance  for  French  or  glazed  doors  depends 
upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  lights  of  glass- 
usually  five  surfaces.  (This  includes  both  sides.) 
Occasionally  six  surfaces,  if  the  lights  are  very 
small  Slat  or  blind  doors  should  have  an  allow- 
ance of  five  surfaces.  Dwarf  toilet  doors  should 
have  an  allowance  of  four  surfaces.  It  they  are 
double  doors  or  slat  doors,  the  allowance  should 
be  five  surfaces. 

Door  frames  should  be  m.easured  the  length 
around  the  opening  by  the  girth,  the  allowance  for 
ordinary  trim  to  be  two  surfaces.  If  the  iambs  are 
wide  and  paneled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  measure 
them  independently  so  that  more  allowance  can  be 
made  on  account  of  the  paneling.  If  the  opening 
has  an  ornamental  head  or  cornice  treatment  it 
will  be  necessary  to  measure  this  m  addition,  the 
length  by  the  girth,  the  allowance  to  be  from  two 
to  three  or  more  surfaces,  according  to  the  amount 
of  detail. 

Wood  columns  and  pilasters  should  be  measured 
as  described  under  Exterior  Work,  the  allowances 
to  be  the  same.  Small  columns  and  pilasters  are 
rather  difficult  to  measure,  as  previously  described, 
and  for  that  reason  should  be  measured  m  this 
manner— the  height  by  the  largest  circumference, 
the  allowance  for  simple  ones  to  be  two  suriaces, 
and  for  the  more  ornamental  ones  three  or  four 
surfaces. 

Lattice  work,  such  as  is  often  used  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  breakfast  and  sun  r^Doms,  is  at 
times  very  elaborate  in  design  and  fussy  to  do. 
The  superficial  area  should  be  measured  and  the 
allowances  for  the  simple  forms  should  be  four  sur- 
faces More  often,  this  work  requires  an  allowance 
of  five  to  seven  surfaces,  on  account  of  the  care 
to  be  exercised  on  the  finishing  coats. 

STAIRS. 

The   measuring   of    stairs    looks  complicated. 
However,  if  the  parts  are  considered  separately,  it 
■     becomes  quite  simple.    The  various  parts  should 
be  measured  in  the  following  manner:— 

Balusters.— The  number  of  lineal  feet  of  same 
by  the  height  of  the  longest  baluster,  the  allowance 
depending  upon  the  number  to  a  tread  and  how 
elaborate  the  design.  The  very  plainest  balusters, 
without  any  ornamental  turned  portion  and  when 
placed  two  to  a  tread,  should  have  an  allowance  of 
?hree  surfaces  ;  if  placed  three  to  a  tread  the  allow- 
ance should  be  four  and  one-half  suriaces.  The 
usual  ornamental,  turned  baluster,  when  placed 
two  to  a  tread,  should  have  an  allowance  of  four 
surfaces,  and  if  placed  three  to  a  tread,  the  allow- 
ance should  be  six  surfaces.  Occasionally,  if  the 
baluster  is  very  elaborate,  usually  in  some  form 


of  a  twisted  design,  the  allowance  should  be  in- 
creased to  eight  surfaces. 

Hand  Rails  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  girth ;  the  allowance  for  the  plain  ones  should 
be  three  surfaces;  for  the  molded  ones,  four  sur- 
faces or  more. 

Newel  posts  should  be  measured  the  height  by 
the  girth ;  the  allowance  for  the  simpler  design 
should  be  three  surfaces.  For  the  more  ornamental 
ones,  either  paneled  or  carved,  or  of  twisted  de- 
sign, the  allowance  should  be  increased  to  from 
four  to  six  or  more  surfaces,  according  to  the 
amount  of  detail. 

Face  stringers  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  width ;  the  allowance  for  the  plain  ones  should 
be  two  surfaces;  for  the  more  ornamental  ones, 
either  paneled  or  carved,  the  allowance  should  be 
increased  to  three  or  four  surfaces. 

Face  of  well  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  width ;  the  allowance  for  the  simple  one  to  be 
two  surfaces;  for  the  paneled  one,  three  or  four 
surfaces. 

Risers  should  be  measured  the  width  by  the 
height;  the  allowance  for  the  plain  riser  to  be  three 
surfaces,  and  for  the  panel  riser,  four  or  five  sur- 
faces, according  to  the  detail. 

Treads  and  platforms  should  be  measured  the 
width  by  the  depth,  the  allowance  to  be  two  sur- 
faces. 

Base  or  skirt  board  should  be  measured  as  de- 
scribed for  baseboard. 

MANTELS. 
The  various  parts  should  be  considered  separate- 
ly and  measured  in  this  way.  The  face  should  be 
measured,  the  width  by  the  height,  the  allowance 
to  be  from  two  to 'five  surfaces,  according  to  wheth- 
er it  is  plain,  paneled  or  carved,  and  according  to 
the  amount  of  detail  in  same.  The  mantel  shelf 
and  overmantel  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  girth,  the  allowance  to  be  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  four  surfaces,  according  to  whether  it  is 
plain,  bracketed,  dentilled  or  carved,  and  according 
to  the  amount  of  detail  in  same.  Columns  should 
be  measured  as  already  described  under  that  item. 

Plain  shelving  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  width,  the  allowance  (including  both  sides) 
to  be  two  and  one-half  surfaces. 

Slat  shelving  should  be  measured  in  the  same 
way.  However,  the  allowance  (including  both 
sides)  should  be  four  surfaces. 

BOOK  CASES. 
In  some  instances  the  drawings  clearly  show 
or  the  specifications  fully  describe  the  construction 
and  design  of  the  work.  In  this  case,  the  different 
parts,  that  is,  the  back,  ends,  shelves,  dividing  par- 
titions, doors,  etc.,  can  all  be  measured  and  the 
proper  allowances  made  for  the  various  kinds  of 
surface.  However,  more  often  the  plans  .-md  speci- 
fications are  both  vague.  If  this  occurs,  the  length 
off  the  case  should  be  measured,  and  so  many 
square  feet  per  lineal  loot  should  be  allowed. 
This  allowance  should  be  determined  by  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  job,  and  by  the  estimator's 
judgment,  based  upon  case  work  that  has  been 
properly  measured. 

Glazed  Cases,  Cupboards,  etc.,  such  as  occur  in 
china  closets,  pantries,  etc.,  are  also  very  often 
vague.    Measure  such  work,  if  at  all  possible,  ac- 
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curately.  If  it  is  not  practical,  measure  the  num- 
ber of  lineal  feet  of  same  and  allow  so  much  per 
foot,  according  to  the  estimator's  judgment,  based 
upon  similar  work  that  has  been  measured. 

There  are  other  such  items  which  must  be  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner.  If  these  items  are  meas- 
ured accurately,  when  drawn  and  described  clearly 
enough  for  measuring,  and  the  value  per  lineal 
foot  noted,  you  can,  with  a  little  practice,  judge  the 
allowance  per  foot  for  the  different  articles  very 
accurately. 

Wardrobes  should  be  measured  in  this  way: — 
The  different  parts  should  be  considered  separate- 
ly and  the  proper  allowances  made  for  the  various 
surfaces. 

PART1ITIONS. 

Partitions  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
height.  Sheathed  partitions,  for  each  side,  should 
have  an  allowance  of  one  and  one-third  surfaces,  to 
cover  the  extra  time  required  to  do,  on  account  of 
the  beading. 

Solid  wood  partitions,  when  paneled,  should 
have  for  each  side,  an  allowance  of  two  to  three 
and  one-half  surfaces,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
panels  and  the  depth  of  the  moldings. 

Wood  and  glass  partitions  of  the  simplest  forms 
should  have  for  each  side  an  allowance  of  one  and 
one-half  surfaces.  When  elaborated  with  heavy 
cornice,  molding,  pilasters  and  panels,  or  the  sash 
divided  into  small  lights,  the  allowance  should  be 
for  each  side,  two  to  three  and  one-half  or  more 
surfaces,  according  to  the  amount  of  detail. 

WINDOW  SCREENS  AND  SCREEN  DOORS 
(Either  Interior  or  Exterior). 

Window  screens  should  be  measured  the  width 
by  the  height.  When  only  the  framework  is  to 
be  included,  the  allowance  should  be  two  surfaces 
(this  will  include  both  sides).  If  the  wire  mesh 
is  to  be  finished,  the  allowance  should  be  two  ad- 
ditional surfaces.  Door  screens  should  be  meas- 
ured in  the  same  manner  as  window  screens.  The 
allowance,  however,  when  only  the  framework  is 
to  be  included,  should  be  three  surfaces,  and  for 
the  wire  mesh  the  same  as  for  window  screens. 

Washing  off,  stripping  and  preparing  old  sur- 
faces is  a  condition  and  should  be  taken  care  of 
in  the  pricing,  and  not  in  the  measuring. 

IRON  WORK. 

Grilles  should  be  measured  as  described  under 
that  heading  for  Exterior  W ork,  the  allowances  to 
be  the  same. 

Railings  should  be  measured  as  described  under 
that  heading  for  Exterior  Work,  the  allowances  to 
be  the  same. 

Elevator  and  stair  enclosures  should  be  meas- 
ured the  length  by  the  height.  The  very  plain 
ones  should  have  an  allowance  of  four  surfaces ; 
the  more  ornamental  ones,  five  or  six  surfaces,  and 
occasionally  one  is  found  of  such  design  that  an 
allowance  of  eight  surfaces  is  not  out  of  reason. 
Very  often  the  design  and  construction  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  most  of  the  work  has  to  be  done 
with  small  brushes,  which  makes  the  work  very 
tedious  and  slow. 

Stair  Work. — The  different  parts  should  be  con- 
sidered and  measured  separately,  as  it  makes  the 
measuring  much  simpler.    The  railing,  or  balus- 


trade, should  be  measured  as  described  under 
Railings,  the  allowance  to  be  similar.  The  treads 
and  platforms  should  be  measured  the  length  by 
the  width,  the  allowance  to  be  one  and  one-half 
surfaces.  If  the  underside  of  the  treads  and  plat- 
forms are  exposed,  this  surface  should  also  be  in- 
cluded, measured  as  described  for  the  top  surface 
and  with  the  same  allowance.  The  risers  should 
be  measured  the  length  by  the  height,  the  allow- 
ance for  ordinary,  plain  work  to  be  one  and  one- 
half  surfaces.  If  paneled,  the  alloAvance  should  be 
increased  to  two  or  two  and  one-half  surfaces,  ac- 
cording to  the  design.  If  the  back  of  the  riser  is 
exposed,  this  should  be  included,  measured  as  for 
the  face  and  with  the  same  allowances.  If  the 
risers  are  perforated,  the  allowance,  including  both 
sides,  should  be  from  four  surfaces  for  the  very 
simplest  designs,  to  five  or  six  surfaces  for  the 
more  complicated  ones.  The  stringers  should  be 
measured  the  length  by  the  girth,  the  allowance 
for  plain  ones  to  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces,  and 
for  the  more  ornamental  ones  two  to  three  sur- 
faces. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL. 

Many  men  figure  the  painting  of  steel  work  by 
the  ton.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  method  of  estimat- 
ing and  should  not  be  practiced.  It  is  much  safer 
to  measure  this  work  by  the  lineal  foot.  For 
trusses,  measure  the  number  of  Hneal  feet  in  the 
top  and  bottom  chords  and  in  aL  the  bracings  and 
multiply  this  by  the  girth  of  the  largest  member 
of  the  truss.  The  allowance  should  be  one  and 
one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  surfaces,  to  cover 
bolts  and  rivet  heads,  gusset  plates,  etc.  Plain 
structural  beams  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  girth,  with  no  allowances.  Built-up  struc- 
tural beams  or  columns  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  girth,  the  allowance  to  be  one  and 
one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  surfaces.  Lattice 
columns  or  beams  should  have  the  lattice  work 
measured,  in  addition  to  the  columns  or  beams, 
the  length  of  the  lattice  work  by  the  width,  the  al- 
lowance to  be  four  surfaces.  It  is  very  important 
to  keep  structural  steel  that  is  at  a  great  height 
separate  from  work  that  is  easily  accessible,  so 
that  the  high  work  can  be  priced  accordingly. 
METAL  WORK. 

Paneled  metal  doors  with  trim  should  be  meas- 
ured in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  wood 
doors  and  trim. 

Tin  swing  doors,  including  frame,  should  be 
measured  the  width  (including  frame)  by  the  full 
height,  the  allowance  to  be  three  surfaces.  (This 
will  include  both  sides.) 

Sliding  tin  doors,  including  track,  should  be 
measured  the  full  width  by  the  full  height,  the  al- 
lowance to  be  four  surfaces  (which  will  include 
both  sides). 

RADIATORS. 

When  shown  and  uniform  in  size,  can  be  count- 
ed up  and  priced  at  so  much  each.  However,  if 
the  sizes  vary,  it  is  better  to  turn  them  into  square 
yards.  They  should  be  measured  the  width  by 
the  height,  the  allowance  to  be  six  surfaces.  Wall 
',oiis  should  be  measured  by  the  lineal  foot,  al- 
lowing for  each  pipe  in  the  coil  two  feet  per  foot. 

Sprinkler  pipes  are  very  often  not  shown  on  the 
general  plans.  However,  it  is  customary  to  allow 
one  sprinkler  head  for  each  one  hundred  square 
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feet  of  surface.  With  this  in  mind,  you  can  gen- 
erally determine  the  most  likely  way  oi  running 
the  lines.  Obtain  the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  feed 
pipes  and  allow  two  feet  per  lineal  foot.  The  mam 


Figure  1. 

standards  and  the  supply  pipes  are  usually  quite 
large  and  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
circumference,  the  allowance  to  be  three  surfaces. 

Pipe  covering,  plumbing  pipes  and  ducts  are  also 
usually  very  poorly  shown  or  not  shown  at  all  on 
the  general  plans,  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measure  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  These 
items  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do  in  some  build- 
ings, and  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  esti- 
mator must  be  depended  upon  to  allow  ample  yard- 
age to  cover  the  items.  Pipe  covering  and  plumb- 
ing pipes  should  be  measured,  when  possible,  the 
length  by  the  girth,  the  allowance  to  be  three  sur- 
faces. Ducts  should  be  measured,  when  possible, 
the  length  by  the  girth.  The  allowance  to  cover 
flanges,  hangers,  etc.,  should  be  one  and  one-half 
surf  3.CCS . 

MEASURING  IRREGULAR  AREAS. 

For  convenience  in  describing  the  manner  of 
making  measurements,  all  superficial  surfaces  have 
been  considered  as  being  rectangular  areas.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  so,  perhaps,  it  will  be  well 
to  explain  the  measuring  of  irregular  areas.  As 
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far  as  the  painter  is  concerned,  practically  all  plain 
surfaces,  such  as  he  ordinarily  meets,  can  be  meas- 
ured near  enough  for  his  use  by  applying  the  rules 
of  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  and  a  rectangle. 
It  is,  sometimes,  convenient  also  to  know  the  rule 
for  finding  the  area  of  a  trapezoid.  However,  a 
trapezoid  can  be  divided  into  triangles,  so  that  rule 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  area  of  a  rectangle,  such  as  the  surfaces 
bounded  by  the  lines  A-B-C-D  of  Figure  No.  1,  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  length,  A-D,  by  the 

height,  A-B.  ,        ,      u  a 

The  area  of  a  triangle,  such  as  the  surface  bound- 
ed by  the  lines  G-E-F,  Figure  No.  1,  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  length  of  the  base,  G-iE,  by  one- 
half  the  height,  F-H. 

The  area  of  a  trapezoid,  such  as  the  surface 
bounded  by  the  lines  B-C-E-G,  Figure  No.  1,  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  one-half  the  sum  of  the 
two  sides,  B-C  and  G-E,  by  the  height,  I-J. 


E 

A 

V  ^  / 

Figure  2. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  equals  approximately  three  and 
one-seventh  times  the  diameter,  and  that  the  area 
of  a  circle  is  equal  to  its  circumference  multiplied 
by  one-half  the  radius.  . 

When  the  area  of  an  irregular  surface  is  to  be 
obtained,  it  becomes  quite  simple,  if  the  surface  is 
divided  up  into  rectangles,  triangles  or  trapezoids, 
as  shown  in  Figure  No.  2,  which  is  divided  into 
Rectangle  A,  Triangles  B-C-D,  and  Trapezoids 
E-F 

Occasionally  other  surfaces  occur  which  will 
require  different  rules.  However,  this  is  so  seldom 
that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  describe  them. 
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Overcoming  the  Teeth  of  Time 

An  Account  of  the  Method  Used  to  Preserve  Grace  Church,  New  York,  the  Marble  of 

■   Which  Was  Fast  Crumbling  to  Decay. 


ONE  of  the  most  beautiful   Gothic  church 
buildings  in  New  York  city,  and  perhaps 
in  the  country,  is  Grace  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Eighth 
street.    When  it  was  built,  up-       '  ,  , 

wards  of  eighty  years  ago,  the 
church  authorties  decided  that 
only  the  best  in  architecture  and 
materials  would  be  good  enough 
for  a  temple  to  the  Almighty 
God,  such  as  they  wished  this 
to  be.  For  the  structure  of  the 
walls  they  adopted  Westchester 
county  white  marble,  the  finest, 
whitest,  hardest  and  purest 
within  reach,  and  they  fondly 
hoped  that  this  material  would 
so  withstand  the  ravages  of  time 
that  the  beautiful  building  they 
were  erecting  would  last  through 
the  coming  centuries,  as  the  fa- 
mous cathedrals  of  Europe  had 
endured.  And  their  dreams 
might  have  been  true  but  for 
the  great  change  In  conditions 
that  has  occured  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  New  York,  in  common 
with  other  American  cities. 

Painters  complain  that  the 
materials  they  use  do  not  last 
like  those  they  employed  forty 
years  or  so  ago.  They  blame  the 
manufacturers  for  inferior  qual- 
ity, forgetting  that  the  more 
rapid  decay  of  the  present  day 
may  be  due  to  causes  entirely 
outside  of  the  materials  them- 
selves. If  any  painter  had  ex- 
amined the  stonework  of  Grace 
Church  this  time  last  year  he 
would  have  realized  that  there 
are  destructive  elements  present 
in  the  smoke  and  gases  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  of  our  great 
cities  that  will  not  only  affect 
paint  and  cause  it  to  premature- 
ly perish,  but  will  wear  away  the 
. '      X      A      hardest  stone. 

The  first  signs 
of  trouble  were 
leaks  in  the  vault- 
ed ceiling,  but 
these  were 
thought  to  be  lo- 
cal and  due  to  de- 
fects in  the  metal 
roof,  but  other 
leaks  appearing  in 
the  side  walls 
caused  a  careful 
examination  to  be 


An  Urn,  Three  Thousand  Years  Old,  That 
Has  Been  Waterproofed. 


Pinnacle     Showing  Weathering 
and  Decomposition. 


made,  with  the  result  that  the  supposedly  solid 
stone  was  found  to  be  soft  and  crumbling  and 
filled  with  cracks,  through  which  water  percolated. 

Slender  parapets  leaned  outward 
dangerously,  pinnacles  deviated 
from  the  perpendicular,  rosettes, 
moldings  and  other  carving  were 
crumbling  away  and  pieces  of 
stone  were  falling  from  them. 
These  broken  fragments  ap- 
peared to  have  no  more  cohe- 
sion than  a  soft  lump  of  sugar. 
So  serious  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs that  the  vestry  seriously 
considered  the  demolition  of  the 
entire  building  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  structure  upon  its  site. 
But  sentimental  reasons  were 
opposed  to  this  course,  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  some  means  to 
remedy  the  defect.  Moreover, 
the  building  was  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  one,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  the  same  artistic 
spirit  found  in  the  old  carvings 
in  any  present-day  work.  It  was 
said  that  these  richly  wrought 
bosses,  rosettes,  capitals  and 
other  sculptured  portions  of  the 
building  had  been  originally  the 
work  of  prisoners,  confined  in 
the  State  penitentiary,  and  that 
many  of  these  men  had  put  an 
individuality  into  their  work 
that  made  it  equal  in  mterest  to 
the  carvings  on  the  olden  cathe- 
drals. AVhether  this  story  is 
true  or  not,  we  are  unable  to 
say,  but  from  observation  we 
can  testify  to  the  spirit  shown  in 
the  carvings,  somethmg  alto- 
gether superior  to  most  work  of 
this  character. 

Fortunately      for  Grace 
Church,  the  architect  who  had 
been    called    into  consultation, 
had  previously  employed  George 
Whigelt,   a  well- 
known  painter  in- 
ventor, who  is  not 
only    a  practical 
workman  himself, 
but  has  produced 
all  sorts  of  inven- 
tions   in  connec- 
tion   with  paint 
and  waterproofing 
materials.   Of  late 
he  has  been  devot- 
ing   his    principal    The     Same    Pinnacle  Weather- 
attention   to  con-  proofed  and  Restored.- 
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tracting  for  waterproofing  and  saltpel-erproofing 
buildings  of  stone,  brick  and  concrete.  He  has 
worked  for  a  number  of  the  leading  architects  and 
building  contractors  of  New  York  and  other  cities 
and  has  received  some  very  flattering  testimonials 
from  them. 

Mr.  Whigelt  has  evolved  a  method  for  preserv- 
ing stone  from  the  ravages  of  the  weather  by  im- 
pregnating it  with  a  colorless,  waterproofing  chem- 
ical, the  nature  of  which  he,  very  naturally,  re- 
fuses to  reveal.  This  compound  enters  the  minute 
pores  within  the  stone  itself,  binding  the  particles 
more  firmly  together  and  also  preventing  water 
from  finding  its  way  into  these  same  tiny  pores. 
In  this  way,  he  has  evolved  a  system  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  stone  as  well  as  for  neutraUzing  the 
alkalies,  misnamed  saltpeter. 

When  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  Grace 
Church  came  up,  Mr.  Whigelt  made  a  special  study 
of  the  problem.  He  says  that  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  composition  of  his  waterproofing 
material  to  suit  the  particular  job  at  hand.  More- 
over, the  problem,  of  the  application  of  the  hot 
material  was  by  no  means  easy,  when  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  it  involved  thfe  coating  of  a  slender 
openwork  spire,  the  practical  reconstruction  _  of 
numerous  pinnacles  and  parapets,  all  of  which 
required  intricate  scaffolding.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  swing  staging,  ordinarily  used 
by  painters  in  getting  across  to  the  sides  of  a  build- 
ing, or  the  boatswain's  chair  for  a  spire,  were  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  structure  was  in  such  a 
crumbling  condition  that  to  hang  a  scaffold  by 
hooks  from  any  of  the  parapets  would  have  been 
to  court  death  for  the  workmen. 

Fortunately  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  roof 
by  a  staircase,  leading  up  to  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  the  choir  boys'  school,  and  from  this  point  lad- 
ders were  run  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Long 
planks,  securely  bolted  to  saddles  and  supported 
on  the  ridge,  enabled  the  workmen — who,  by  the 
way,  were  all  journeymen  painters — to  go  from  one 
part  of  the  roof  to  another.  The  tower  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  network  of •  scaffolding,  very  inter- 
esting in  its  construction,  that  enabled  the  men  to 


Electric  Force  Pump  Used  for  Spraying  Preservative 
Material. 

work  without  danger.  Other  scaffolds  were  erect- 
ed, as  they  were  needed,  to  enable  his  men  to  get 
at  the  side  walls. 

The  decayed  and  broken  off  parts  of  the  mold- 
ings and  carvings  were  not  filled  in  with  cement, 
but  Mr.  Whigelt  devised  a  special  mixture  or  com- 
pound, which  dried  and  hardened  so  that  it  prac- 


tically became  an  integral  part  of  the  original 
stone,  thus  avoiding  any  appearance  of  patches. 

Electric  power  was  used  to  spray  the  hot  mate- 
rial on  the  stone,  the  apparatus  being  shown  in 
the  illustration.  He  attempted,  at  first,  to  use  the 
carbonic  acid  cylinders,  such  as  are  used  for  charg- 


Shoiviny  the  Scaffolding  on  Grace  Church  Spire. 


ing  soda  fountains,  but  found  this  impracticable, 
since  the  carbonic  acid,  when  released,  is  of  such 
a  low  temperature  that  the  preservative  liquid  was 
practically  frozen,  or  at  least  so  much  chilled  that 
it  lost  all' its  penetrative  power. 

The  illustration  of  the  apparatus  employed,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  two  pinnacles  and  the  am- 
phora, were  kindly  loaned  to  us  by  Tlic  Edison 
Monthly,  in  the  December  issue  of  which  appeared 
tin  article  bearing  more  particularly  upon  the 
phase  of  this  work  requiring  the  use  cu  electric 
power.  And,  incidentally,  we  may  mention  that  a 
machine  of  the  kind  used  by  Mr.  Whigelt,  in  ap- 
plying his  material,  might  be  successfully  adapted 
to  spraying  paint  upon  railway  bridges,  train  shed 
roofs  and'  similar  locations,  where  pii^cd  com- 
pressed air  is  not  available,  yet  where  the  paint 
spraying  machine  is  tlic  most  economical  method 
for  applying  the  paint.  In  such  cases  dynamo, 
operated'  by  a  gasoline  engine  or  an  old  locomotive, 
could  be  run  upon  a  convenient  siding  at  or  near 
one  end  of  the  bridge  and  the  power  conveyed  to 
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the  electric  force  pump  by  means  of  temporary 
cable  wires. 

The  view  of  the  church,  which  was  made  espe- 
cially for  The  Painters  Magazine,  shows  in  the 
foreground,  the  chapel,  which  having  been  built 
comparatively  recently,  was  much  whiter  than  the 
stonework  in  the  body  of  the  church,  that  had  dark- 
ened very  much  by  age,  dirt  and  dust.  In  apply- 
ing the  preservative  coating  to  this  portion  of  the 
structure,  Mr.  Whigelt  introduced  a  sufficient 
amount  of  coloring  matter  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  original  building.  When  first  applied  the 
liquids  used  darkened  the  stone  irregularly,  vary- 
ing with  the  penetration,  but  after  they  had  com- 
pletely dried  out,  the  stone  returned  to  its  original 
color. 

Before  the  preservative  liquids  were  applied  to 
the  stonework,  the  entire  structure  of  the  church 
was  strengthened  by  means  of  iron  beams  and 
rods,  cleverly  concealed  within  the  walls  and  in 
the  roof,  above  the  ceiling.  These  serve  to  tie  the 
building  together,  for,  although  Mr.  Whigelt's 
process  has  arrested  further  decay  and  even  re- 
stored much  of  the  original  strength  to  the  stone, 
the  walls  in  many  cases  were  so  much  out  of  plumb 
that  some  means  had  to  be  takerw  to  bring  them 
back.  This  was  true  also  of  the  tower,  the  pin- 
nacles, buttresses  and  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing. 

In  working  on  the  church,  the  mechanics  were 
compelled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  between  the 
vaulted  ceiling  and  the  outer  roof,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  holes  were  accidentally  broken  in  the 
ceiling.    These  were  remedied  bv  Mr.  W^higelt  in 


a  very  ingenious  fashion.  A  wire  cable  was  fas- 
tened to  the  roof  beams,  directly  over  the  hole 
and  passed  through  the  ceiling.  This  had  a  block 
at  its  lower  end,  through  which  a  cord  was  run, 
and  this  was  used  to  pull  up  a  line  to  which  a 
boatswain's  chair  was  attached.  By  means  of  this, 
Mr.  Whigelt  was  pulled  up  to  the  ceiling,  repaired 
the  broken  plaster  and  painted  it,  and  after  he  had 
finished,  the  cable  was  cut  and  allowed  to  drop 
with  the  block  to  the  floor.  The  small  hole  left,  not 
over  a  half  inch,  was  invisible  from  the  body  of 
the  church. 

In  addition  to  the  church,  Mr.  Whigelt  was 
called  upon  to  apply  his  preservative  to  an  ancient 
Pompeiian  urn,  or  amphora,  ^vhich  stands  in  the 
church  yard.  In  doing  this,  he  was  very  careful 
to  avoid  filling  up  any  of  the  weatherbeaten  places 
on  the  surface,  for  the  look  of  antiquity  of  this 
great  urn  was  very  much  prized  by  the  church  au- 
thorities. And,  incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  criticises 
the  use  of  the  term  amphora  as  applied  to  this 
particular  urn,  the  writer  stating  that  the  original 
purpose  of  urns  of  this  character  was  the  storage 
of  grain.  But  that  does  not  make  it  any  the  less 
interesting  nor  does  it  take  away  any  credit  from 
Mr.  Whigelt  for  the  methods  he  has  utilized  in  pre- 
serving both  the  church  and  this  antique  relic  for 
future  generations.  Incidentally,  we  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Whigelt  received  a  good  round  sum  for 
his  work  in  waterproofiing  and  restoring  GracQ 
Church,  and  the  advertisement  that  comes  from  do- 
ing such  a  well-known  and  prominent  building  has 
since  brought  him  several  important  contracts  of 
a  similar  character. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Distinctive  Colors — New  Color  Combinations — Striping — Monograms— Coats  of  Arms 
— Dull  Finish — Varnish  Mixing — Heavy  Painting  Repairs. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


A COLOR  called  "Biege  Dark,"  and  said  to  be 
a  blend  between  a  dark  gray  and  a  mauve, 
has  lately  been  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  New  York.  This  rediscovered  pig- 
ment is  made  up  of  two  old  colors,  both  somewhat 
popular  in  automobile  circles,  and  the  party  who 
has  just  given  it  a  new  title  simply  put  a  little 
more  of  the  mauve  into  the  combination  than  of 
the  gray  and,  tricking  it  out  with  some  fine  strip- 
ing lines,  sent  it  out  to  win  fame  for  itself.  It  has 
recently  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  along  upper 
Broadway,  and  a  certain  dealer  on  that  famous 
thoroughfare  lately  said  of  it:— "It  is  a  distinctive 
color  and  is  attracting  widespread  attention.  Of 
seven  cars  sold  the  other  day  four  of  the  pur- 
chasers acknowledged  that  they  had  been  attracted 
primarily  by  the  richness  and'  c'heerfulness  of  the 
color."'  This  is  a  high  compliment  to  pay  a  color 
and  it  may  well  serve  to  encourage  the  automo- 
bile painter  to  originate  and  market  colors  of  real 
merit  and  attractiveness. 

Distinctiveness  is  a  fine  quality  in  a  color— the 
main  quality,  aside  from  that  of' durability.  Dis- 


tinctive colors  are  the  ones  most  desired  by  the 
car  owners  and  users;  something  different  from 
that  of  one's  neighbors.  That  this  distinctiveness  is 
a  feature  of  painting,  fast  being  recognized,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  announcement  of  not  a  few  car 
manufacturers  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  with  the 
new  year,  they  will  paint  their  cars  subject  to  the 
orders  and  desires  of  their  customers.  In  other 
words,  should  the  buyer  of  a  car  wish  it  to  be 
painted,  say,  deep  maroon,  'he  would  only  have  to 
signify  his  wishes  in  the  matter  and  they  would 
at  once  be  respected  and  carried  out.  This  very 
departure,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  from 
the  established  custom  and  practice  may  well  give 
the  painter  thought  for  the  morrow.  If  it  is  paying 
the  car  builder  to  cater  to  the  individual,  as  an  in- 
dividual, rather  than  as  an  atom  in  the  mass,  why 
will  it  not  pay  the  painter  to  go  and  do  likewise? 

There  are  many  new  distinctive  color  combina- 
tions which  may  be  built  out  of  some  of  the  more 
common  ones  and,  in  most  cases,  these  will  result 
in  getting  new  business  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent.  In  any  event,  it  will  encourage  the  car  owner 
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to  desire  something  different  from  that  of  Jones  or 
Smith,  and  as  these  new  departures  find  favor  and 
excite  admiration,  they  will  enable  the  pamter  to 
obtain  more  for  his  work  on  the  strength  of  su- 
perior color  effects.  While  the  dark,  rich  colors 
are  to  have  the  preference  the  coming  year,  as  the 
advance  notices  sharply  indicate,  it  is  also  plainly 
manifest  that  the  colors  of  distinction,  those  hav- 
ing the  quaUty  of  originality  about  them,  if  of  the 
deep  tones  and  not  at  all  approaching  the  sensa- 
tional, are  sure  to  be  largely  called  for.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  therefore,  to  give  during  these  leisurely 
days  some  thought  to  the  new  color  effects;  they 
will  probably  'have  no  small  part  to  play  in  your 
business  during  the  coming  year.  Not  only  new 
colors  for  the  car,  but  new  ways  of  striping  it. 

There  is  much  in  the  striping  to  give  class  to  the 
finish;  much  in  the  craftsmanship  displayed  in  ap- 
plying the  lines,  getting  them  true  and  accurate 
and  with  the  full  effect  of  free  hand  work ;  also  in 
making  the  striping  design  conform  to  the  contour 
of  the  body  outlines,  giving  them  additional  grace 
and  beauty  and  conferring  upon  the  car  in  detail  a 
distinction  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have. 

Then  there  is  the  monogram  without  which  no 
car,  city  or  country,  is  quite  complete ;  the  mono- 
gram is  the  visible  expression  of  the  owner's  fam- 
ily pride  and  pedigree— a  sort  of  root  leading  to  the 
family  tree.  Perhaps,  too,  the  coat  of  arms  will  be 
desired,  and  of  these  there  should  always  be  plenty 
of  samples  to  show  the  prospective  customer.  The 
coat  of  arms  is  the  telephone  ring  of  royalty,  but 
despite  this  fact  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  on  the 
coat  of  arms,  and  like  a  good  many  other  things 
it  is  even  being  charged  up  to  the  European  war. 
However,  the  coat  of  arms,  if  nicely  applied,  is  an 
ornament  of  no  mean  showiness,  and  it  throws 
the  finish  of  the  car  into  wonderful  relief.  All 
these  ornamental  features  may  well  be  given  at- 
tention, and  if  in  your  particular  section  they  prom- 
ise to  bring  a  larger  volume  of  trade  to  the  shop, 
or  a  more  profitable  line  of  trade,  or  will  in  any 
way  bring  a  busier  or  better  business  to  your 
doors,  then  they  should  by  all  means  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  and'worked  to  their  fullest  extent. 

The  painting  business  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  of  enticing  things. 
To  cultivate  the  attractions  which  count  most  for 
the  larger  profits  is  what  needs  to  concern  the 
painter  at  this  time. 

There  is  quite  a  sentiment  developing  in  favor 
of  the  dull  finish  for  the  touring  class  of  cars  and, 
at  this  writing,  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast  the  vol- 
ume of  equipment  that  is  to  go  into  use  dressed 
up  in  this  style  of  finish  during  this  new  year,  but 
it  is  good  business  policy  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
local  sentiment  on  this  matter.    If  some  new  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  result  from  the  introduction  lo- 
cally of  this  style  of  finish,  then  no  time  offers 
greater  advantages  than  the  present  for  creating  a 
demand  for  it  by  showinp-  its  apparent  merits — the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  cleaned,  the  charm  of 
the  effect  when  well  produced,  its  durability  and 
low  maintenance  cost,  etc.    Perhaps  a  job  or  two, 
finished  up  in  this  manner,  will  best  show  the  com- 
parison between  the  high  gloss  and  the  dull  finish 
and  in  this  wav  it  may  be  seen  about  how  the 
style  will  take.  The  dull  finish  certainly  does  make 
an  attractive  surface  and,  while  at  first  it  may  not 
appeal  to  the  average  car  owner,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  dull,  semi-luster  which  grows  upon 


the  vision — something  restful,  and  quiet,  yet  dis- 
tinctive and  fine  in  both  its  detailed  and  general 
effect. 

This  finish,  however,  is  never  at  its  best — never 
much  above  a  cheap  effect,  in  fact — except  when 
shown  in  a  high  state  of  quality.  It  will  need  a 
deep,  full  body  of  varnish  covering  an  attractive 
field  of  color  and,  preferably,  it  should  have 
enough  striping  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  sur- 
face and  the  general  color  scheme.  This  striping 
on  delicate  field  colors  can  be  applied  after  the 
rubbing  of  the  final  coat  of  varnish  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  lines  will  then,  of  course,  need  to 
be  pencil  varnished,  using  for  the  purpose  a  du- 
rable body  finishing  varnish. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  an  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  the  varnish  mixing  practice,  but  in  this 
class  of  finish  the  plan  comes  recommended  to 
him  by  a  friend  of  long  experience  in  the  trade  of 
mixing  for  the  last  coat  of  varnish  equal  parts  of 
rubbing  and  durable  body  finishing  varnish,  al- 
lowing this  coat,  after  application,  to  stand  for 
something  more  than  a  week,  if  possible,  before 
rubbing.  Personally,  our  method  would  be  to  ap- 
ply for  the  final  varnish  coat  a  generously  flowed 
on  coat  of  hard  drying  body  finishing  varnish  and 
allowing  this  to  stand  to  the  limit  before  rubbing 
out. 

Concerning  the  practice  of  applying  dull  luster 
coats  of  paint  for  the  dull  finish  effect,  it  is  in  or- 
der to  say  that  the  finish,  beyond  a  brief  season, 
ihas  had  no  standing  among  d(iscriminating  car 
owners  an  users  and  it  is  not  therefore  necessary 
to  give  it  any  attention  here.  The  fact  that  the 
finish  offered  no_  opportunity  for  cleaning,  either 
with  water  or  with  any  of  the  many  cleaners  and 
renovators  now  being  extensively  exploited,  proved 
its  undoing.  The  finish  that  is  cleanable,  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  finish  that  is  bound  to  be 
popular.  The  term  "dead  finish"  is,  for  the  most 
part,  misleading;  the  finish  is  never  "dead"  except 
Avhen  it  has  lost  all  life  and  looks  it.  The  dull 
finish,  as  we  understand  it  in  connection  with  the 
car  finish  here  referred  to,  is  in  effect  a  varnish 
that  has  been  rubbed  from  the  full  gloss  to  a  sub- 
dued and  rich  effect — in  a  word,  toned  down  to  a 
soft  and  pleasing  luster  devoid  of  the  glare  of  the 
full  luster.  This  is  the  effect  that  you 'must  strive 
for  if  you  are  to  popularize  this'  class  of  finish 
locally. 

Doubtless  the  shop  is  now  filling  up — at  any  rate 
it  should  be — with  cars  in  need  of  heavy  painting 
repairs ;  some  of  them  probably  in  sad  need  of 
burning  oft"  or  of  paint  and  varnish  removal  by 
means  of  the  liquid  or  paste  removers  at  present 
largely  employed  for  this  work.  All  surfaces  show- 
ing major  cracks  and  fissures  will  need  the  finish 
taken  quite  fully  oft'  and  a  building  up  from  the 
very  foundation  with  an  ample  body  of  paint  and 
color  and  varnish.  Not  a  few  surfaces,  upon  close 
examination,  will  show  enough  life  and  elasticity, 
even  though  the  fissures  run  seemingly  too  deep 
for  filling  up  permanently,  or  for  a  reasonable 
time,  to  justify  scouring  down  with  coarse  sand- 
I)apcr,  applying  a  light  coat  of  finishing  varnish 
and  then  plastering  up  the  cracks  with  soft  putty 
--that  is  hard  putty  let  down  with  a  little  turpen- 
tine until  it  can  be  worked  freely  into  the  surface 
cuts  and  crevices.  After  this  crack  filling  process 
has  been  completed,  and  the  putty  given  time  to 
dry  well,  a  couple  of  coats  of  roughstuff  will,  in 
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most  cases,  suffice  to  make  a  foundation  good  and 
strong  enough  to  rub  down  with  surfacing  brick 
and  water,  or,  better  still,  for  work  of  this  kind 
equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  The 
surface  thus  prepared  will  usually  come  out  in  the 
finish  showing  a  fine,  brilliant  condition,  and  if 
kept  amply  protected  with  varnish,  it  will  serve  a 
useful  life  of  satisfactory  duration. 

The  painter  will  have  his  troubles,  no  doubt, 
with  many  of  the  surfaces  carrying  the  baked  on 
finish ;  which  finish,  generally  speaking,  is  harder, 
even  when  fissured  to  the  ground  floor,  than  native 
granite.  The  sand  blast  used  by  railroad  painters 
will  fetch  this  finish  ofif  slick  and  clean  and  some 
of  the  varnish  removers  will  do  the  same,  but  the 
burning  torch  licks  the  surface  in  vain,  the  ad- 
amantine substance  being  apparently  impervious  to 
the  flame  or  heat. 

A  practice  adhered  to  by  many  painters  consists 
of  sandpapering  the  surface  with  No.  0  paper  and 
then  going  over  it  with  a  combination  oil — linseed 
oil  reinforced  with  other  oils  to  quicken  its  drying 
power  and  mend  some  of  its  other  deficiencies — ap- 
plied generously  in  order  to  flood  the  cracks.  The 
oil  remaining  on  the  surface  is  then  wiped  off  with 
soft  cloths,  after  which  the  job  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  oil  in  the  fissures  is  well  dried.  The  sur- 
face is  next  given  a  coat  of  putty  glaze,  thinned 
to  a  consistency  to  be  applied  with  a  stiff  brush. 
After  setting  up,  or  when  the  liquid  content  has  in 


large  part  evaporated,  the  glaze  is  knifed  into  the 
cracks  with  a  broad,  half  elastic  scraping  knife. 
This  should  be  very  cleanly  and  smoothly  done  in 
order  to  lessen  the  work  of  sandpapering;  when 
fi.ne  threads  of  pigment  are  left  on  the  surface  and 
become  thoroughly  hard  they  are  exit  down  with 
difficulty.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the 
knifing  work  be  performed  in  a  manner  to  leave 
practically  nothing  on  the  surface.  In  the  end 
this  will  be  found  a  great  saving. 

After  the  filling  up  material  has  matured  and 
dried  out  and  the  surface  gone  over  with  a  light 
sandpapering,  a  thin  coat  of  some  finely  ground 
pigment  carrying  just  enough  oil  to  weld  it  to  the 
surface  may  be  put  on  about  the  consistency  of 
Let  this  coat  go  on  at  about  the  consistency  of 
color,  in  which  condition  it  will  filter  into  the  fine 
checks  and  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  filler  and  a 
sealer  for  the  minor  furrows.  In  due  time  this  coat 
should  be  sandpapered  with  No.  00  paper,  after 
which,  if  the  processes  have  been  properly  taken 
care  of,  the  color  may  be  applied,  the  work,  of 
course,  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dusted.  The 
regular  varnish  coats  come  in  due  order,  and  the 
finish  should  be  eood  enough  to  satisfy  about  the 
most  exacting,  both  in  appearance  and  durability. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  surface  cut  into 
by  a  flood  of  fine  checks  may  often  be  completely 
drowned  out  by  heavy  varnish  coats  and  made  to 
look  like  new. 


Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

The  Inventory — Have  You  Been  Fair  to  Yourself? — Utilizing  Odds  and  Ends — Look 
After  Your  Ladders — Keep  Up  With  the   Times — Make    Friends   With  the 

Architects — Advertising. 


ABOUT  this  time  expect  ice  and  snow,  the  old 
fashioned  almanacs  would  say.  But  were  we 
to  make  up  predictions  for  a  modern  business 
man's  almanac,  we  could  put  down,  with  equal 
probability  of  hitting  the  mark: — About  the  begin- 
ning of  January  expect  to  take  an  inventory.  The 
beginning  of  the  year;  the  time  when,  by  common 
consent,  people  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  proper  time  to  take  count  of  stock  and 
to  determine  the  net  result  of  the  past  year's  work. 
Unless  the  business  man  does  this  at  regular  periods, 
he  never  knows  exactly  how  he  stands,  but  is  apt  to 
imagine  he  is  better  off  than  a  forced  sale  closing  out 
his  business  would  determine  him  to  be.  Perchance 
you  have  already  completed  your  inventory  and  made 
up  your  trial  balance ;  but  it  may  be  possible  that  in 
doing  so  you  have  unconsciously  deceived  yourself 
and  lulled  yourself  into  false  security  in  regard  to 
your  financial  condition. 

It  is  an  altogether  too  common  mistake,  in  taking 
count  of  stock  and  making  an  inventory,  to  value  the 
stock  on  hand  and  the  book  accounts  at  too  high  a 
figure.  The  only  safe  method  to  pursue  is  to  value 
every  tangible  assets  at  the  amount  it  would  bring  if 
sold  at  forced  sale.  Too  many  men  make  the  very 
serious  error  of  figuring  all  stock  on  hand  at  its  cost 
price;  of  valuing  fixtures,  delivery  wagons  and 
trucks,  tools  and  appliances  at  the  amount  they  cost 
when  new.    It  is  true  this  would  be  the  cost  of  re- 


placement, but  it  by  no  means  represents  the  present 
value  of  these  things.  An  automobile  truck  or  run- 
about, that  has  been  used  for  a  year,  is  worth,  for 
purposes  of  inventory,  only  what  the  dealer  would 
allow  for  it  in  exchange  for  a  new  car  or  what  it 
would  bring  if  sold  at  auction. 

Ladders,  staging,  blocks  and  falls  should  be  valued 
at  a  percentage  less  than  cost  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  required  for  them  to  wear  out.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  you  find  it  necessary  in  your 
business  to  buy  new  ropes  every  five  years.  Then 
each  year  you  should  charge  off  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  original  cost  price  for  depreciation — when 
making  your  inventory.  And  this  same  depreciation 
should  be  used  in  figuring  your  overhead  costs  for 
the  year.  For 'remember  one  thing:  You  cannot 
safely  determine  your  overhead  for  all  time,  assum- 
ing it  to  continue  at  the  same  percentage,  but  each 
January  you  should  make  up  a  statement  of  your 
cost  of  doing  business  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
use  the  amount  as  a  basis  for  determining  your  over- 
head percentage  for  the  coming  year.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  just  as  unsafe  a  practice  as  to  assume 
that,  because  some  other  man  has  found  out  that  he 
can  carry  on  business  on  an  overhead  basis  of  fifteen 
per  cent.,  that  therefore  you  are  safe  in  figuring  that 
fifteen  per  cent.,  added  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials, will  cover  the  overhead  expenses  of  your 
business. 
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A  Fruitful  Source  of  Loss. 

There  is  one  fruitful  cause  of  loss  in  the  paint- 
ing business  that  is  too  often  overlooked  until  a  care- 
ful inventory  discloses  that  the  stock  on  hand  has  a 
very  much  lower  value  than  the  stock  books  would 
appear  to  indicate.  Many  painters  will  charge 
against  a  job  all  the  materials  sent  to  it  and  credit 
all  returns,  even  those  coming  back  in  broken  pack- 
ages. They  will  charge  the  customer,  on  a  time  and 
material  job,  with  the  stock  that  this  system  shows 
has  been  used  on  the  job,  never  taking  into  account 
that  the  colors  and  varnishes  returned  in  broken 
packages  can  seldom  be  used  on  another  job.  and  are 
generally  allowed  to  skin  over  and  become  entirely 
useless.  The  only  way  by  which  the  painter  can  be 
fair  to  himself  is  to  credit  only  such  packages  as  are 
returned  unopened,  and  hence  can  surely  be  em- 
ployed on  some  other  job  without  likelihood  of  be- 
coming unfit  for  use  before  you  get  that  other  job. 

The  correct  practice  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  time 
and  material  jobs  is  to  credit  your  customer  only 
with  unbroken  packages  that  are  returned,  except  in 
the  case  of  such  materials  as  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil,  which  being  in  constant  use  need  not  be  wasted. 
Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  there  are  two  pounds 
of  color  left  from  a  five-pound  can  of  chrome  yellow. 
Now,  unless  you  have  immediate  use  for  this  color, 
the  chances  are  that  the  two  pounds  left  in  the  can 
will  become  practically  valueless,  long  before  you  can 
find  another  job  to  use  it  on.  Is  it  not  fair — both  to 
the  customer  and  yourself — to  charge  the  entire  five 
pound  can  to  him  ?  We  do  not  believe  any  one  would 
ever  object  to  such  a  charge.  But  if  you  think  it 
helps  you,  in  the  customer's  eyes,  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  broken  packages  that  are  returned,  then  be 
sure  to  add  enough  to  the  pound  price  or  gallon  price 
of  each  material  to  make  up  for  the  value  of  the 
waste  occurring  because  of  crediting  broken  pack- 
ages. 

On  a  contract  job  you  are  in  a  somewhat  dif¥erent 
position,  but  even  here  you  are  not  fair  to  yourself 
if  you  carry  on  your  books,  as  an  asset,  odds  and 
ends  of  material  that  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
your  shop,  to  skin  over  and  go  to  waste.  Better 
charge  up  the  loss  as  soon  as  it  is  made  instead  of 
deceiving  yourself  by  carrying  on  your  stock  book 
as  a  credit  and,  therefore,  an  asset,  materials  which 
have  little  or  no  cash  value. 

Utilizing  the  Retvirns. 
Now,  understand,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
that  you  should  allow  these  odds  and  ends  to  go  to 
waste.  The  wide-awake  painter  will  utilize  them  by 
having  in  his  shop  at  least  two  metal-covered  recep- 
tacles, one  for  light  and  the  other  for  dark  colors, 
into  which  all  opened  paste  color  can  be  scraped, 
cleaning  them  out  with  linseed  oil,  which  is  then 
stirred  into  the  paste  paint.  The  material  so  accu- 
mulated makes  a  neutral  color  that,  if  kept  covered 
and  not  allowed  to  skin  over,  can  be  used  as  a  prim- 
ing on  a  great  deal  of  rough  work,  such  as  fences 
and  outbuildings,  where  color  is  not  important.  _  The 
quality  of  such  material  as  a  preservative  paint  is  ex- 
cellent, especially  if  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
white  lead.  A  small  amount  of  water  should  be 
poured  over  the  paste  color,  after  it  has  been  leveled 
with  the  paddle,  to  prevent  it  from  skinning  over,  or 
a  circular  piece  of  paraffin  paper,  of  sufficient  size, 
can  be  pressed  down  over  the  top  of  the  paste  to 
prevent  the  air  from  causing  it  to  skin  over. 

It  is  important  to  use  up  these  odds  and  ends  as 


fast  as  you  can  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  oxi- 
dizing and  getting  useless.  But  while  these  accu- 
mulations can  be  used  in  this  way,  they  cannot  be 
sold  for  the  same  price  that  the  colors  originally 
cost.  You  must  not  forget  that  all  you  are  doing  is 
to  endeavor  to  prevent  waste,  and  the  loss  of  value 
that  occurs  must  be  passed  over  to  your  customers.  _ 

Paint  pots  that  come  back  with  mixed  color  in 
them  should  immediately  be  emptied  into  a  barrel  or 
large  covered  metal  tank,  and  this  paint  should  be 
utilized  within  two  or  three  days,  if  possible,  other- 
wise it  will  get  fatty. 

Look  Out  for  Safety  First. 
Now  that  the  dull  days  are  here,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  look  over  your  ladders,  planks,  jacks,  blocks  and 
falls — all  your  tackle  and  appliances — and  make  good 
any  defects.  You  cannot  afford  to  have  anything 
that  is  the  least  unsafe.  A  few  minutes'  time  and  a 
few  dollars  spent  in  replacing  defective  parts  may 
save  thousands  of  dollars  you  might  otherwise  have 
to  pay  out  as  compensation  for  injuries  to  your  work- 
men or  damages  to  some  passerby,  due  to  a  broken 
ladder,  rope  or  plank. 

See  that  all  the  ladders  i-nd  planks  are  painted. 
Some  distinctive  color,  with  your  name  stenciled 
neatly  on  the  stiles  and  planks,  makes  a  good  adver- 
tisement as  well  as  protecting  the  wood  from  decay. 
Moreover,  well-painted  ladders  and  scaffolds  show 
that  you  believe  in  paint  for  yourself  as  well  as  for 
other  people. 

A  good  plan  is  to  give  each  ladder  a  thorough  test 
by  laying  it  flat  on  the  ground  and  then  jumping  on 
each  rung.  Examine  every  rung  at  the  points  it 
enters  the  stiles  to  see  whether  it  is  affected  with 
dry  rot  or  shows  any  sign  of  decay.  Go  over  the 
ropes  carefully,  examining  every  foot,  and  if  there 
is  the  least  sign  of  rotting  or  broken  fiber,  discard 
the  rope.  Better  pay  for  a  new  rope  now  than  pay 
compensation  to  the  widow  of  a  dead  journeyman. 

And,  by  the  way,  have  you  ever  looked  into  the 
merits  of  that  hoisting  apparatus  which  uses  steel 
cables  instead  of  ropes?    The  men  can  \v\nd  them- 
selves up  or  down,  and  the  device  automatically  locks 
itself  as  soon  as  the  men  stop  winding.  Moreover, 
the  whole  hoisting  apparatus  is  much  more  portable 
than  the  old-time  block  and  falls.    Painter?  who  have 
used  them  say  their  men  much  prefer  them  to  the 
heavier   and    clumsier   old-fashioned    tackle.  And 
again,  the  steel  cable  can  be  kept  in  good  condition 
by  treating  it  with  a  special  oil  made  for  the  purpose. 
Keep  Up-to-Date. 
A  good  many  contracting  painters  are  so  conserva- 
tive that  they  hesitate  to  investigate  improved  ap- 
paratus or  new  materials.    They  think  that  there  can- 
not possibly  be  anything  better  than  the  methods  they 
learned  as  an  apprentice.    Tliey  feel  that,  having 
served  their  time  at  the  trade,  they  know  it  all.  and 
that  no  one  can  teach  them  anything  that  is  really 
worth  while.    .Such  men  arc  not  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.    On  every  side  wc  see  the  wheels 
of    progress.    New   methods,   new   materials,  im- 
proved machinery  have  come  into  vogue,  and  whole 
industries    have    undergone    almost  revolutionary 
changes.    Yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  painting  work 
to-dav  is  done  with  tools  that  do  not  differ  matcriallv 
from  those  in  use  a  quarter  century  ago.  Houses 
are  built  from  cement  blocks,  himbcr  is  used  in  tlicir 
finishing  that  had  not  come  into  voeuc  witli  liuilders 
twenty-five  years  a.cro.    Cypress,  yellow  pine,  Oregon 
fi'r,  now  so  mucli  employed  in  house  finishing,  were 
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practically  unused  a  generation  ago.  These  woods, 
so  different  in  structure,  in  the  quantity  of  gum  and 
resin  they  contain,  in  their  greasy  nature,  from  the 
white  pine  and  poplar  or  whitewood,  once  univer- 
sally used,  require  different  treatment  if  we  want  the 
priming  paint  to  get  a  grip  upon  the  wood,  to  over- 
come the  tendency  of  the  gum  and  grease  in  the 
wood  to  throw  off  paint  coats  and  to  act  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  protective  coatings  of  paint  that 
follow  the  priming. 

Have  you  studied  these  modern  woods  and  adapted 
your  paint  to  them,  or  are  you  still  painting  as  your 
boss  taught  you  to  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  when 
the  lumber  used  was  "free  from  pitch,  sap,  or  un- 
sound knots,"  as  the  specifications  used  to  call  for 
when  the  writer  was  a  kid  draftsman  in  a  leading 
architect's  office.  Painters  who  have  investigated 
these  problems  produced  by  modern  lumber  adapt 
their  priming  coat  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  it,  either  by  using  a  large  proportion  of  turpen- 
tine to  make  the  priming  penetrate  the  wood  better, 
or  by  substituting  i6o  degree  benzol  for  about  12^ 
per  cent  of  the  thinness  they  use.  Of  course,  at  the 
present  time  the  European  war  has  caused  such  a 
great  demand  for  benzol  for  use  in  making  explo- 
sives and  consequently  a  very  much  increased  price, 
that  the  experiments  conducted  so  satisfactorily  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  benzol  in  priming  coats  (some 
four  years  or  so  ago)  have  not  borne  a  great  deal 
of  fruit. 

Read  the  Advertisements. 

Conditions  have  grown  to  be  so  different  since 
many  of  the  sucv.essful  men  in  the  business  learned 
their  trade  that  it  behooves  the  wide-awake  painter 
to  read  carefully  the  advertisements  that  appear  in 
each  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  whenever 
he  finds  anything  new  or  novel  to  investigate  it.  It 
takes  but  a  very  few  minutes  to  write  a  note  or  a 
post  card  to  the  advertiser  requesting  further  infor- 
mation— and  samples,  if  necessary.  Unless  you  are 
wide  enough  awake  to  post  yourself  in  regard  to  the 
new  things  the  manufacturers  are  constantly  produc- 
ing to  meet  the  difficulties  that  rise  from  time  to  time 
or  to  supply  the  demand  for  new  efifects  that  arises 
from  property  owners,  who  read  in  the  popular  peri- 
odicals about  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  lead- 
ing decorators  in  the  large  cities,  you  will  find  your- 
self passed  in  the  race  by  your  competitor,  who  be- 
lieves that  the  painting  trade  is  at  least  as  progres- 
sive as  other  lines  of  industry,  and  who  endeavors  to 
supply  his  customers  with  the  newest  ideas  in  deco- 
ration at  prices  that  are  not  prohibitive. 

Wake  up.  Read  the  advertisements.  Learn  about 
the  new  materials,  the  new  methods,  the  new  pro- 
cesses and  appliances.  Learn  to  use  them  in  a  way 
to  produce  up-to-date  decorative  effects  for  your  cli- 
ents, and  you  are  in  a  fair  way  to  build  up  a  profit- 
able clientele  that  cannot  be  taken  away  from  you 
by  attempts  to  underbid  you  in  price. 

Make  Friends  with  the  Architect. 

It  will  pay  you  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  please 
the  architects  by  endeavoring  to  carry  out  whatever 
ideas  they  may  have  in  regard  to  color  effect  and 
finish,  even  though  these  may  not  be  in  accord  with 
your  preconceived  notions  of  what  should  be  done 
to  produce  a  workmanlike  job.  Remember  the  ar- 
chitect has  thought  out  the  house  as  a  whole  and 
perhaps  has  some  effect  in  view  entirely  different 
from  anything  you  have  done  before,  or  perhaps  not 
like  anything  you  have  ever  seen.    If  you  will  en- 


deavor to  find  out  what  he  wants,  instead  of  main- 
taining an  indifferent  attitude  in  regard  to  it,  or  per- 
haps even  telling  him  that  his  ideas  are  not  work- 
manlike and  cannot  be  carried  out,  you  will  win  his 
friendship  and  he  will  be  able  to  throw  many  good 
and  profitable  jobs  into  your  hands  without  compe- 
tition. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Missouri  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association,  held  at  Kansas 
City  last  August,  Ben  J.  Lubschez,  an  architect  of 
that  place,  read  a  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  some  things  that  every  master  painter  should 
take  to  heart.  We  will  quote  some  of  the  most  per- 
tinent of  them,  as  follows : 

"The  architect  must  depend  more  and  more  for  de- 
tailed information  on  the  master  craftsman  around 
him  and  in  his  employ.  Have  these  craftsmen  risen 
to  their  opportunity  to  be  of  service  and  to  establish 
that  really  wonderful  relationship  with  the  archi- 
tects; that  which  should  exist  between  co-workers? 
For  the  most  part  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have. 
Sympathetic  craftsmen  seem  rarer  than  ever  now. 
*  *  *  The  architect  expects  a  master  painter  to  be 
able  to  give  him  expert  advice  and  information  as  to 
how  to  best  obtain  certain  results  and  effects  in  paint- 
ing." 

So  much  for  the  ideal  relationship  which  should 
exist  between  the  architect  and  the  master  painter; 
the  kind  of  relationship  which  we  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  explain  as  desirable  for  the  master  painter 
to  cultivate,  not  only  because  it  will  win  the  friend- 
ship of  the  architect,  but  it  will  bring  increased  busi- 
ness to  the  painter  as  the  result  of  that  friendship. 
Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Lubschez  has  to  say  about 
the  attitude  some  painters  assume  in  their  dealings 
with  the  architects  they  come  in  contact  with: 

"I  wish  to  relate  an  experience  or  two  in  my  office 
recently.  One  was  the  finishing  of  a  very  particular 
cabinet  job.  A  certain  effect  was  demanded  by  my 
client — a  very  appropriate  effect  it  was,  too.  I  went 
to  three  master  painters,  one  after  the  other.  They 
could  not  give  me  what  I  wanted,  what  my  client  de- 
manded; although  one  said  he  thought  he  could  give 
me  approximately  what  was  wanted  in  a  wax  finish. 
This  was  impossible  because  the  work  was  to  go  in 
the  reading  room  of  a  library  and  would  receive  con- 
siderable handling,  which  made  the  wax  finish  unde- 
sirable. Finally,  I  wrote  to  a  firm  of  varnish  and 
stain  manufacturers,  giving  them  a  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  finish  and  color  desired.  In  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  came  a  sample,  a  finished  wood  panel 
with  exactly  the  right  finish  on  it,  and  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  specification  not  at  all  complex.  This 
knowledge  should  have  been  the  master  painter's." 

If  any  of  the  three  painters  appealed  to  had  been 
wide-awake;  if  he  had  kept  in  touch  with  the  new 
things  by  reading  the  advertisements  in  The  Painters 
Magazine,  he  would  have  known  that  there  are  manu- 
facturers ready  to  place  the  services  of  their  experi- 
mental department  at  the  disposal  of  the  master 
painter  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  He  would  have  said 
to  the  architect  that  what  was  wanted  was  unusual 
and  would  require  some  experimental  work,  and  it 
might  take  a  couple  of  Aveeks  before  he  could  get 
what  was  wanted.  Then  the  painter  could  have  gone 
to  the  manufacturer,  got  the  desired  result  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  architect  as  his  own  offering.  He 
would  have  got  credit  for  attempting  to  meet  the 
architect's  wishes  and,  having  done  so.  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  given  the  job. 

Mr.  Lubschez  tells  of  another  instance  where  the 
master  painter  put  himself  in  such  an  unfavorable 
light  with  the  architect  that  he  is  not  likely  again  to 
be  called  upon  to  figiire  on  a  job  requiring  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  plain  painting. 
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"It  was  the  interior  finish  of  a  public  building.  I 
knew  just  what  I  wanted;  had  gotten  it  before  on  an- 
other job.  The  master  painter  questioned  my  instruc- 
tions- it  seemed  he  could  not  take  me  seriously.  He 
made  several  samples  his  way;  he  said  that  mine 
would  never  do.  The  samples  were  unsatisfactory. 
After  some  more  samples  and  further  loss  of  time  1 
asked  the  foreman  on  the  job  to  try  a  sample  accord- 
ing to  my  instructions.  He  made  some  suggestions 
of  his  own  which  seemed  good  to  me,  and  the  result- 
ing sample  was  just  what  I  wanted  and  the  job  was 
finished— under  considerable  protest  from  the  master 
painter— but  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Was  all  this 
in  the  proper  spirit?" 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  opportunity  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relationship  with  a  man  having  the 
power  to  throw  considerable  business  in  his  way, 
more  deliberately— though  perhaps  thoughtlessly- 
thrown  away  than  by  this  master  painter,  who  was 
so  confident  that  he  knew  it  all  that  he  was  unwillmg 
to  take  any  trouble  to  please  the  architect  for  whom 
he  was  working.    Architects  are  constantly  watching 
for  men  who  will  assist  them  to  carry  their  ideas  mto 
effect.    They  are  looking  for  results,  and  if  a  con- 
tractor will  but  take  enough  interest  in  his  own  craft 
to  endeavor  to  work  in  sympathy  with  the  architect  s 
aims  he  may  be  sure  that  the  architect  will  hunt  him 
up  in  the  future  when  work  is  to  be  done  that  is  out 
of  the  ordinary.    If  this  particular  master  painter 
had  been  wide-awake,  he  would  have  said  to  Mr. 
Lubschez :  "I  have  a  very  competent  foreman  on  the 
job  and  I  will  instruct  him  to  use  his  best  endeavors 
to  carry  out  your  ideas.    I  am  sorry  I  haven  t  the 
time  to  help  you  work  them  out  personally,  but  he 
knows  the  trade  thoroughly  and  he  will  do  his  best  to 
please  you."    As  it  was,  Mr.  Lubschez  remembers 
the  foreman's  endeavors  to  please  him  and  the  con- 
tractor's opposition  to  his  ideas.    And  should  the 
foreman  ever  start  in  business  for  himself,  he  is  cer- 
tain of  a  friend  in  that  architect. 

The  Manufacturers'  Opportunity. 
It  is  the  very  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  ideas  of 
the  architects  exhibited  by  so  many  master  painters 
that  has  given  the  manufacturers  of  stains  and  spe- 
cial finishes  their  greatest  opportunity.    Finding  the 
painters  unwilling  to  even  meet  them  half  way,  the 
architects  turn  to  the  manufacturers,  who  at  once 
i)lace  their  laboratories  and  experimental  departments 
at  work  to  find  some  solution  for  the  problem  the 
architects  put  up  to  them.    The  result  is  that  the 
manufacturers  are  able  to  so  dictate  the  specifications 
that  their  brands  alone  are  able  to  fill  them.  And 
finding  the  goods  of  some  manufacturer  satisfactory 
in  one  respect,  they  will  naturally  call  for  other  goods 
made  by  the  same  concern. 

Architects  Want  Results. 
The  architects  are  seeking  results.  They  have  no 
particular  reason  for  specifying  brands,  except  that 
they  believe  the  goods  they  call  for  will  produce  the 
result  they  want.  If  a  master  painter  will  take  the 
trouble  to  please  the  architects  he  works  for— to  go 
out  of  his  wav  to  produce  the  effects  desired,  even 
though  he  may  have  to  violate  old  established  tradi- 
tions of  the  trade  to  do  so— he  will  find  that  no  mat- 
ter what  is  specified,  he  will  be  allowed  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  materials  he  em- 
plovs'to  produce  the  result.  He  need  only  cxplam 
to  the  architect  that  he  is  accustomed  to  using  certain 
brands  that  are  of  equal  quality  with  those  called  for 
in  the  specifications;  that  if  allowed  to  use  the  mate- 
rials he  is  familiar  with  he  will  guarantee  satisfactory 
results,  but  if  compelled  to  use  those  called  for  m 
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the  specifications,  which  he  has  never  tested,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  result  must  necessarily  rejt  en- 
tirely with  the  architect.    He  can  state  that  he  will 
follow  the  specifications  exactly  if  so  instructed,  but 
that  conditions  in  a  house  where  other  mechanics  are 
ai  work  and  where  the  temperature  varies  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  finishing  room  of  the  factory 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  match  the  sample 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer  on  the  standing  finish 
of  the  room,  using  only  the  number  of  coats  called 
for  by  the  specifications.    Arguments  like  this  will 
convince  any  sensible  architect,  especially  when  they 
come  from  a  contractor  who,  by  his  willingness  to 
please,  has  proved  that  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
him  that  he  will  produce  the  results  desired. 

Although  this  is  the  dull  season  of  the  year  for 
most  painters,  there's  a  busy  time  coming.    If  you 
want  to  get  your  share  of  the  business,  you  must  lay 
your  plans  ahead  and  get  after  it  now.    Call  on  prop- 
erty owners  whose  houses  show  need  of  painting  and 
point  out  the  advantages  of  letting  contracts  early; 
visit  the  architects  and  keep  in  touch  with  work  they 
are  getting  ready  for  estimating  on;  see  the  real 
estate  agents  and  show  that  vacant  property  will  rent 
easier  if  first  painted  and  decorated.    Write  personal 
letters ;  send  out  well  worded  and  handsomely  printed 
circulars  to  prospective  customers ;  and  if  your  busi- 
ness is  in  any  but  the  largest  cities,  advertise  regu- 
larly in  the  local  newspapers.    Here  are  some  sug- 
gestions for  winter  advertising  that  you  may  use,  if 
you  think  fit: 
CLEAN-UP  AND  PAINT-UP. 

But  why  wait  till  spring,  when  painters  are  rushed? 
Give  us  the  order  now  and  we'll  guarantee  the  paint- 
ing will  be  done  right. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Practical  Painters. 


BEFORE  SPRING 

Better  have  your  auto  reflnished.  Let  us  tell  yoit 
how  much. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Vehicle  Painters. 


PAINT  IMPROVES  EVERYTHING. 

When  we  paint  we  do  the  work  right,  and  your  prop- 
erty gains  value. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 

The  Painters. 


BEAUTIFIES  AND  PRESERVES. 

That's  the  mission  of  paint.  We'd  be  glad  to  quote 
a  price  on  making  your  house  new  again. 

P.  Green  &  Co.. 

Paint  Manipulators. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING 

Are  not  more  beautiful  than  our  new  Floral  Bed 
Room  Papers— including  many  charming  chintz  pat- 
terns, at  attractive  prices. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Wall  Decorators. 


IN  THE  OLDEN  DAYS 

They  hung  the  palace  walls  with  choice  fabrics. 
Our  Fabric  Effect  Wall  Papers  are  even  more  beauti- 
ful  and  sold  at  prices  to  suit  modest  homes. 

P.  Green  &  Co.. 

Wall  Papers. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  . 

To  visit  our  store  and  see  the  newest  styles  m  wall 
Papers,  whether  you  intend  redecorating  this  spring 
or  not.'    We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our 

stock.  ^  ^         .  ^ 

P.  Green  &  Co., 

Wall  Papers  and  Draperies. 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Employer's  Liability  for  Injuries. 

A SUIT  by  an  employe  to  recover  for  injuries, 
sustained  through  giving  w^ay  of  a  rung  of 
a  ladder  on  vi^hich  he  was  ascending,  re- 
cently afforded  occasion  to  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  for  declaring  the  principle  that  an 
employer  is  not  liable  for  an  accident  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  proof  of  negligence  (Weaver  vs. 
Wehlsen,  98  Atlantic  Reporter,  1078).  In  decid- 
ing that  there  was  no  right  to  recover  in  this  case, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  showing  when  the 
rung  become  defective,  or  that  the  employer  was 
in  any  way  chargable  with  knowledge  of  the  de- 
fect, the  court  said  : — 

"It  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  that  a  master  is 
bound  to  furnish  his  servant  with  a  reasonably  safe 
place  in  which  to  work  and  also  with  proper  tools 
and  appliances.   This  duty  is  an  absolute  one,  from 
which  nothing  but  performance  can  relieve  him, 
and  a  person  to  whom  the  duty  may  be  delegated 
becomes  a  vice-principal  whose  negligence  is  that 
of  the  employer.    But  where  an  employe  insti- 
tutes proceeding  for  damages  based  on  negUgence 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  recover  merely  to  orove  the  fact  of 
the  accident  and  the  consequent  injury.  There 
must  be  affirmative  proof  of  a  negligent  act  either 
of  omission  or  commission  on  the  part  of  the  em-, 
ployer,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Where 
the  alleged  negligence  is  due  to  defects  in  tools, 
machinery  or  appliances  used  in  the  course  of  the 
employment,  plaintiff  does  not  meet  the  burden  cast 
upon  him  of  establishing  negHgence  upon  the  part 
of  his  employer  merely  by  showing  an  existing  im- 
perfection at  the  moment  of  the  accident.    It  must 
be  shown  further  that  the  master  was  aAvare  of  the 
flaw  or  would  have  known  of  it  if  reasonable  and 
proper  inspection  had  been  made.   Where  a  defect 
arises  in  the  course  of  the  use  of  tools  or  ap- 
pliances, the  master  is  not  responsible  for  such  de- 
fect in  the  absence  of  proof  of  sufficient  time  and 
opportunity  to  discover  the  flaw.    Suc'h  incidental 
dangers  arising  during  the  course  of  employment 
are  risks  which  the  employe  takes  upon  himself. 
He  has  better  means  of  observing"  the  imperfec- 
tions than  has  the  master,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  use 
proper  care  to  discover  them  and,  when  discovered 
report  them  to  his  employer." 

Employer's  Duty  Concerning  Scaffolds. 

THE  plaintiff,  a  journeyman  painter  employed 
by  the  defendant,  was  injured  while  at  work 
painting  a  wall  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  building.  New  York  City.  He  was 
working  in  a  hallway  and  a  structure  had  been 
rigged  for  his  use  against  the  wall  which  was  being 
painted.  This  structure  consisted  of  two  steplad- 
ders,  one  longer  than  the  other.  The  longer  rested 
on  the  steps  of  a  flight  of  stairs  and  the  shorter  one 
upon  the  floor  of  the  hallway.  Across  the  tops  of 
these  stepladders  was  laid  a  plank  and  upon  this 
plank  was  placed  an  ordinary  ladder,  with  its  top 
resting  against  the  wall.    The  plaintiff  stood  on  the 


rungs  of  this  ladder  and  painted  the  wall.  A  fellow 
employee  stood  upon  the  plank  and  held  the  ladder. 
The  plank  slipped  out  of  place  and  the  ladder  fell, 
throwing  the  plaintiff  to  the  ground.  He  brought 
suit,  which  the  trial  court  dismissed.  An  appeal, 
however,  has  resulted  in  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
and  an  order  for  a  new  trial  (Feldman  vs.  Robert  E. 
Mackay  Co.,  i6i  New  York  Supplement,  565).  In 
the  reversing  decision,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  says: 

"This  structure  was  a  'scaffold'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law.  It  was  put  in 
place,  however,  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  together  with 
a  fellow  workman,  one  Stein.  It  had  been  used  in 
the  same  manner  the  day  before,  at  another  place  in 
the  building.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant's  foreman,  Ritter,  dii-ected  its 
removal  to  another  place,  where  the  accident  hap- 
pened. Ritter  had  seen  it  in  use  before  its  removal. 
He  gave  no  directions  as  to  its  being  made  secure  by 
fastenings.  It  was  obviously  dangerous  in  its 
method  of  construction.  The  dutv  placed  upon  the 
master  by  Section  18  of  the  Labor  Law  was  absolute, 
and  could  not  be  delegated.  The  fact  that  the  plain- 
tiff and  Stein  actually  put  the  structure  together  does 
not  bar  a  recovery. 

"It  seems  to  me  error  on  the  part  of  the  trial  court 
to  dismiss  the  complaint.  The  question  of  assump- 
tion of  risk  was  for  the  jury." 


Painting  on  Public  Works. 

THE  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  forbidding  the  employment  of 
men  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  on  public 
works,  w'hether  in  the  charge  of  the  city  or  of  a 
contractor,  was  lately  sustained  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  City  of  Mil- 
waukee vs.  Raulf,  159  Northwestern  Reporter,  820. 
The  same  opinion  supports  the  constitutionality  of 
a  State  law  making  similar  provision  as  to  work 
done  under  contracts  for  State  improvements. 


Injury  in  Painting  Near  Machinery. 

THE  Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  af- 
firmed judgment  in  favor  of  a  journeyman 
painter  who  was  seriously  injured  through 
his  clothing  catching  on  an  unguarded  setscrew  on 
a  revolving  shaft  in  a  mechanical  establishment, 
in  which  'he  was  engaged  in  painting.  (Kolasen 
vs.  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  98  Atlantic  Re- 
porter, 1029.)  The  court  lays  down  the  following 
rules:— An  employer  is  not  bound  to  use  the 
safest  known  machinery  and  appliances,  but  is 
bound  to  either  obviate  dangerous  conditions,  not 
plainly  apparent  to  an  employe  engaged  at  work 
near  them,  or  to  warn  him  against  them. 

The_  opinion  also  holds  that  a  verdict  for  $12,000 
in  plaintiff's  favor  was  not  excessive,  considering 
the  facts  that  his  legs  and  arms  were  broken  and 
'his  back  and  eye  injured  and  that,  although  only 
twenty  years  old,  he  is  permanently  incapacitated 
for  work. 
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The  Store  of  the  Two  Owls 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Wall  Paper  Store  and  the  Up-to-Date  Busi- 
ness Methods  of  Cross  &  Beardsley,  Live-Wire  Decorators  of 

New  Haven. 
By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  has  been  calied  a  sort 
of  half-way  place  between  New  York  and 
Boston,  but  any  one  who  makes  the  trip 
from  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  to  the 
"Hub"  will  speedily  discover  that,  when  he  gets 
to  this  thriving  Connecticut  city,  he  is  far  from 
being  half-way  through  the  journey.  Even  ad- 
mitting New  Haven  is  a  half-way  stop  between 
these  two  great  metropolitan  centers,  it  should  by 
no  means  be  inferred  that  it  is  not  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  city.  The  visitor  will  \find  here  ^not 
only  the  justly  famous  Yale  University,  but  a  host 
of  historic  places  of  unusual  interest,  which  carries 
us  back  to  the  colonial  period  in  America.  Sev- 
eral of  the  largest  manufacturing  plants  m  New 
England  are  located  here,  while  the  busy  streets 


any  New  England  city  where  the  art  of  decorating 
is  more  thoroughly  studied  and  where  the  cus- 
tomer's wants  are  more  carefully  and  closely 
looked  after  than  at  this  up-to-date  establishment. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  New  Haven  is  located  so 
conveniently  for  the  people  to  go  either  to  New 
York  or  Boston,  I  asked  Mr.  Beardsley  if  there 
was  much  of  a  tendencv  to  patronize  the  decora- 
tors in  these  distant  cities.  He  rephed:—  Y  es,  we 
sometimes  find  people  going  where  they  think  they 
will  have  a  larger  assortment  .  and  find  a  more 
elaborate  style  and  show  than  we  have,  but  in- 
variably, after  they  have  spent  considerable  time 
and  money,  they  will  come  back  here  and  find  many 
of  the  desions  they  saw  in  the  other  stores  and  show- 
rooms and  perhaps  a  number  of  other  choice  ^at- 


Spacious  Shoio  Windows  Permit  a  Fine  Display  of  Wall  Papers  and  Draperies. 


are  lined  with  thriving  stores  representing  every 
line  of  merchandise.  .  r.,      o  n.. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  firm  of  Piatt  &  ihornp- 
son  was  estabUshed 'in  New  Haven  as  a  painting 
and  decorating  business  at  90  and  92  Orange  street 
Here  they  served  the  public  until  1884,  when  this 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  John  H.  Piatt  car- 
ried the  business  on  alone  until  1904.  Clarence  L. 
Beardsley,  one  of  the  present  proprietors,  worked 
in  this  store  in  his  early  experience  and  in  fact  he 
stated  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Piatt  was  the  only 
man  he  ever  worked  for.  On  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Piatt,  the  firm  name  became  Merrels,  Cross  & 
Beardsley,  and  later  it  changed  to  its  present  style 
of  Cross  &  Beardsley. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  store  in 


terns  which  they  did  not  see  there,  but  which  are 
very  frequently  just  what  they  have  been  looking 
for  This  will  prove  very  conclusively  that  our 
stock  is  not  to  be  outclassed  even  by  that  of  the 
best  decorators  of  New  York  and  Boston." 

"Why  do  you  suppose  people  become  obsessed 
of  the  idea  that  only  in  the  largest  cities  can  their 
tastes  in  wall  and  room  decorations  be  met?  i 
asked  "I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "unless  they 
believe  that  in  the  big  cities  they  carry  larger 
stocks  but  thev  fail  to  consider  that  store  and 
showroom  space  to  display  goods  costs  money, 
hence  many  of  these  high-grade  decorating  estab- 
lishments in  the  larger  cities  do  not  carry  a  1'"^  as 
full  and  complete  as  may  be  fnind  m  a  place  like 
this  one  where  rentals  and  other  overhead  ex- 
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penses  are  not  so'  heavy.  The  pubHc  have  to  be 
educated  up  to  this  point  and  when  they  fully 
awaken  to  these  facts  you  will  see  them  coming  to 
their  local  high-class  store  for  the  object  which 
they  now  seek  in  larger  cities.  I  have  in  mind  sev- 
eral who  visited  the  larger  cities,  thinking  they 
could  not  get  what  they  wanted  here,  because  they 
supposed  we  have  a  less  elaborate  store  than  they 


Captain  M  or  rile  F.  Cross. 


would  find  elsewhere.  But  they  failed  to  even  see 
what  they  went  after  and,  in  famt  hope,  they  came 
here  and  learned  we  could  meet  every  requirement 
which  they  had  both  in  our  line  of  goods  and  our 
service  and  eqviipment."  Mr.  Beardslev  further 
stated  that  these  experiences  which  the  people  had 
when  they  went  to  other  cities  to  make  a  selection 
was  an  inventive  to  his  firm  toward  carrying  a  class 
of  goods  above  criticism  and  influenced  them  to 
keep  their  stocks  always  filled  with  the  newest  and 
most  appealing  line  of  wall  papers  and  decorations. 

The  Cross  &  Beardsley  concern  do  a  general  line 
of  high-grade  decorating,  both  exterior  and  in- 
terior. Some  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  New 
Haven  have  been  rdfiinished  under  their  direction. 
Their  store  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city  and  presents  a  most  inviting  appear- 
ance on  entering.  In  the  first  place,  I  noticed  a 
good  natural  light  throughout  the  place  so  that  a 
customer  selecting  wall  paper  would  not  see  the 
goods  under  artificial  light  and  be  disappointed  in 
the  effect.  There  are  numerous  display  stands  and 
every  convenience  possible  for  a  customer  while 
selecting  her  favorite  pattern. 

Observing  how  neatly  and  tastefully  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  store  are  arranged  and  how  accom- 
modating were  the  various  factors  which  customers 


may  avail  themselves  of  while  being  suited,  I  could 
not  help  but  remark  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
changes  and  more  advanced  methods  that  had  come 
in  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Cross  asserted 
that  the  ways  and  customs  of  former  store  methods 
were  totally  different  than  when  he  first  began  at 
the  trade.  People  require  more  attention  now. 
They  seem  to  have  become  educated  up  to  the 
point  that  a  store  and  showroom  must  have  the 
most  attractive  appearance,  else  it  is  an  undesir- 
able place  to  buy  goods.  In  former  times  people 
would  come  to  the  decorator  and  he  would  work 
out  their  ideas  from  what  they  told  him,  but  to- 
day we  have  to  go  to  the  homes  and  study  the 
scheme,  the  harmony  of  the  rooms,  the  general  ef- 
fect, and  the  customers'  wants,  together  with  the 
furnishings  that  will  satisfy  them  and  still  be  cor- 
rect in  practically  every  detail.  There  is  more  of 
a  unified  effect  today  in  home  decorations  than 
there  ever  was  before.  The  furniture,  the  walls, 
the  windows  and  practically  everything  in  the  room 
of  a  well-furnished  home  harmonizes  and  blends 
in  perfect  agreement.  "All  this,"  continued  Mr. 
Cross,  "taxes  our  time  and  thought  in  study  and, 
in  order  to  present  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
decorative  scheme  to  any  of  our  patrons,  we  care- 
fully go  over  the  proposition  with  them  and  fa- 
miliarize ourselves  with  every  necessary  detail  of 
their  home  and  its  various  modifications  before  go- 
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Clarence  L.  Beardsley. 

ing  to  work  to  present  something  to  them  for  se- 
lection." 

"Then  I  would  judge  from  what  you  state  that 
the  old  style  colonial  homes  or  even  the  house 
built  forty  years  ago  are  far  diflferent  in  their  in- 
terior decoration  than  those  of  today."  To  this 
statement  Mr.  Cross  replied: — "In  many  respects 
they  differ,  one  very  prominent  reason  is  because 
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there  is  a  larger  volume  of  styles  and  a  greater 
ranee  of  ideas  to  present  thaii  ever  before  i  hen 
aeain  houses  are  not  built  as  they  were  a  few  gen- 
erations ago.  Why,  some  of  the  plaster  m  many 
of  the  old  colonial  houses  here  is  so  hard  that  we 
have  to  drill  holes  in  it  to  drive  a  nail  through 
Compare  that  condition  with  the  modern  house  and 
note  the  vast  difference.  And  in  the  matter  of  sat- 
isfactorily meeting  the  demand  of  the  people,  the 
successful  decorator  must  keep  up  to  date  :  he  must 
keep  himself  well  informed  on  the  changing  styles 
in  decorations,  the  prevailing  and  predominating 
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we  learned  afterwards  was  a  college  professor,  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  in  this  town 
are  a  good  number  of  college  professors.  We  were 
busy,  but  he  insisted  that  he  be  waited  on  at  once. 
He  had  his  own  ideas  of  a  certain  style  of  decora- 
tion which  he  wanted  for  his  home  and,  regard- 
less whether  or  not  it  would  throw  any  ether  deco- 
rating out  of  harmony  and  appear  crude  and  unin- 
viting, mattered  not.  W e  met  his  demands  with  a 
smile,  gave  him  the  most  courteous  treatment  and 
thoughtful  respect  and  suggested  and  advised 
where  we  thought  he  needed  it  and  won  his  es- 


There's  an  Air  of  Refinement  tUat  CUaracterizcs  tne  Cross  cG  BcanJsJcy  Store. 


features  that  go  to  make  up  the  best  combinations, 
and  in  general  he  must  be  fully  abreast  of  the 
day  in  which  he  is  doing  business." 

In  all  my  interviews  with  both  painters  and  dec- 
orators, I  invariably  wish  to  learn  how  they  handle 
their  customers  ;  that  is,  when  they  have  a  peculiar- 
ly difficult  person  who  has  a  contract  well  worth 
working  for,  but  whose  ideas  are  crude  or  perhaps 
they  have  preconceived  notions  that  have  to  be 
overcome  before  they  can  be  sold  that  which  is 
best  for  their  work.    In  the  case  of  this  house  i 
learned  that  they  use  ereat  judgment  and  prudence 
in  this  matter,  and  the  result  is  that  persons  who 
come  to  them  for  service  never  go  away  without 
absolute  satisfaction.     An  interesting  case  was 
given  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  concern  to 
illustrate  their  idea  of  service  to  the  customer. 
"An  old  gentleman  came  in  here  one  day,  whom 


teem  and  good  will  to^such  a  degree  that  he  be- 
came a  valued  patron." 

"You  will  always  find,"  said  Mr.  Cross,  comment- 
ing further  on  this  point,  "that  any  store  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  pleasing  their  ^'f  t«"^^7^,;^, 
successful-they  can't  help  but  succeed.  And  t  c 
same  rule  will  apply  to  any  line  ot  business  cjr  - 
dustry  it  matters  not  what  it  is.  C  allnused  in- 
deed, are  the  feelings  of  a  human  being  t.,  who.n 
courtesy  and  kindness  does  not  appeal,  c-^pcc  any 
in  the  matter  of  buying  merchandise  at  a  retail  es- 
tablishment." 

No  one  will  for  an  instant  disagree  w,th  this 
view  held  l,v  these  up-to-date  decorators  the 
wealthiest  and  most  successful  department  store 
merchants  in  the  country  unaniniously  agree  in  tne 
thought  that  courtcsv  to  the  i)atron  is  one  ot  their 
largest  and  most  profitable  assets.  To  be  sure,  the 
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leniency  and  kindness  toward  customers  is  some- 
times abused  by  the  unthinking  pubUc,  but  these 
cases  are  rare  and  where  an  individual  does  over- 
reach the  bounds  of  reason  and  demand  what  he 
ought  not,  most  merchants  today  will  concede  the 
argument  in  his  favor  and  desire  his  good  will. 

An  irate  customer  entered  a  house  furnishing 
goods  store  and  stated  that  a  20-cent  article,  which 
she  had  purchased  a  day  or  so  previously,  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  She  had  used  it,  returned  it, 
and  intimated  that  she  ought  to  get  her  money 
back.  The  proprietor  pleasantly  said  he  regretted 
she  had  trouble  with  the  article  and  promptly  re- 
funded the  money  she  had  paid.  A  business  ac- 
quaintance, standing  near,  observed  the  incident 
and  , asked  the  store  owner  if  it  paid  very  well  to 
give  away  merchandise,  to  which  the  merchant 
replied:— "It  pays  better  to  have  that  woman's 
good  will,  at  a  cost  of  20  cents,  than  to  have  her 
run  this  store  down  at  a  cost  to  me  of  several  dol- ' 
.  lars." 

The  sum  total  of  this  matter  is  that  it  never  pays 
to  allow  customers  to  become  displeased.  It  does 
pay  'handsomely  to  satisfy  them  and  retain  their 
good  will.  They  are  going  to  advertise  the  store 
they  like  or  dislike,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  one  way 
or  another  and  this  boosting  species  of  publicity 
is  the  kind  that  has  a  vital,  tandble  asset  for  the 
storekeeper. 

We  remarked,  in  the  first  part  of  our  interview, 
upon  the  singular  notion  certain  New  Havenites 
have  that  they  must  visit  big  cities,  like  New  York 
or  Boston,  to  find  a  selection  wide  enough  to  suit 
them.  I  asked  how  they  managed  to'  convince 
these  wandering  individuals  of  the  value  and  serv- 
ice of  the  Cross  &  Beardsley  store,  right  in  their 
home  city.  "In  this  matter,"  said  Mr.  Cross,  "we 
usually  show  them  the  advantages  of  our  place  as 
a  local  establishment.  Here  they  can  come,  at 
any  time,  and  look  over  the  stock,  make  such  sug- 
gestions or  alterations  as  they  like,  confer  far  more 
easily  than  with  a  decorator  located  a  long  dis- 
tance away  and,  more  important  than  all,  they  can 
get  as  good  a  quality  in  both  material  and  work- 
manship as  any  contracting  decorator  in  the  coun- 
try could  give.  Only  recently  we  secured  a  con- 
tract for  redecorating  one  of  the  more  costly  homes 
here  whose  owner  had  been  negotiating  with  con- 
cerns in  both  New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
First,  we  find  we  must  have  the  goods  and  then 
we  must  demonstrate  very  unmistakably  that  we 
can  do  the  work  equal  to  others  in  our  line." 

"In  building  up  your  business  or  developing 
trade,  have  you  ever  found  advertising,  either  the 
direct  form  or  general  publicity  method,  helpful 
and  can  you  point  to  real  results?"  This  question, 
broad  and  big  a-s  it  is,  interests  any  live,  progressive 
merchant  who  believes  in  forging  ahead  and  in- 
viting the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  line.  Deco- 
rators and  painters  are  divided  on  this  subject. 
Some  are  convinced  that  all  the  advertising  they 
could  do  will  not  bring  them  in  business  enough 
to_  pay  the  costs.  Others  have  struck  out  on 
ongmal  lines  and  are  emphatic  over  the  possibilities 
that  are  open  to  them  through  a  good  publicity 
medmm.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  hear  what 
these  Connecticut  decorators  have  to  say  on  ad- 
vertising and  the  benefits  they  have  derived. 

"To  begin  with,  a  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness is  not  an  easy  proposition  to  advertise,  in 
fact  it  is  a  decidedly  hard  one,"  asserted  Mr.  Cross. 


"You  see  we  have  no  bargains  to  of¥er,  nor  any 
commodity  to  sell  such  as  you  may  find  in  a  depart- 
ment store.  So  where  the  rriargin  of  profit  is  so 
large  and  the  volume  of  business  is  so  great  as  in 
the  big  city  stores,  the  question  of  advertising  with 
them  soon  resolves  itself  into  a  definite  part  of 
their  business.  But  not  so  with  us;  if  we  adver- 
tise at  all  it  must  be  in  season.  What  is  the  use 
of  conducting  an  advertising  campaign  when  the 
people  will  not  consider  renovating  or  redecorating 
their  homes  within  three  or  four  months?  Now, 
we  do  not  believe  in  going  to  the  other  extreme 
and  refusing  to  let  people  know  that  we  are  in 
business  and  that  we  are  not  after  their  work  be- 
cause our  lines  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  bar- 
gain feature  and  cut  price  idea.  We  have  things 
to  sell  here  and  we  have  studied  until  the  best  way 
to  put  them  out  has  appeared  to  us  and,  in  pursu- 
ing this  method,  there  seems  returns  which  justify 
our  expenditure  and  efiforts  in  winning  more  busi- 
ness. Since  our  advertising  can  have  a  greater 
cumulative  effect  than  to  produce  direct  returns 
we  bear  considerably  on  direct  advertising,  believ- 
ing that  this  is  the  superior  method  and  more 
likely  to  produce  business  for  us,  whether  a  pro- 
spective customer  comes  in  immediately  or  whether 
he  may  come  to  us  at  length  through  the  influence 
exerted  in  our  letters  or  booklets  which  we  send 
out." 

A  letter  was  handed  me  which  was  an  example 
of  their  personal  advertising  and  which  is  so  clear 
and  forceful  in  its  tone  and  logic  that  I  reproduce 
the  text.  It  is  one  of  a  series  treating  on  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  in  the  home : — 

A  HARMONIOUS  HALL. 

As  the  hall  is  the  introductory  section  of  the  house, 
two  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
planning  its  decoration: 

First,  that  here  is  given  the  impression  by  which 
the  guest  will  form  an  estimate  of  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  directing  mind  of  the  home. 

Second,  that  the  hall  decoration  should  set  the  key 
for  all  the  rooms  directly  connected  with  it,  carrying 
the  first  favorable  impression  deeper  as  the  guest 
feels  the  effect  of  the  larger  harmony. 

Two  things  are  to  be  avoided — a  too  elaborate  or- 
namentation, giving  an  over  emphasis  upon  orna- 
ment; and  a  too  striking  color  tone,  from  which  the 
other  rooms  must  decline. 

We  should  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  on  other  sug- 
gestions for  house  decorating. 

With  some  letters  a  neat,  well-written,  attrac- 
tively printed  circular  featuring  wall  papers  was 
enclosed,  and  with  every  letter  a  return  post  card 
was  sent,  with  a  list  of  the  various  rooms  of  the 
home  in  which  the  prospect  might  have  under  con- 
sideration for  redecorating.  The  receiver  of  the 
card  simply  checks  ofif  the  name  of  the  room  in  the 
list  and  returns  it  for  ideas,  estimates  or  cost.  Dur- 
ing the  house  renovating  season  newspaper  space 
was  used  with  excellent  results.  This  class  of  ad- 
vertising was  exceptionally  well  illustrated  and  the 
text  matter  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  care ; 
so  that  it  presented  a  very  attractive  appe  arance  on 
the  newspaper  page. 

It  has  been  hammered  and  banged  into  the 
minds  of  advertisers  for  years  to  make  their  copy 
which  is  to  appear  on  the  printed  newspaper  or 
magazine  page  typical  and  representative  of  their 
business  and  their  merchandise.  But  unfortunate 
to  relate  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  business 
men  anywhere  have  alloAved  their  eyes  to  get  open 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  are  constantly  judging  a 
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store  or  a  business  by  the  character  and  style  of 
its  advertising.  There  is  a  local  mag-azme  pub- 
lished in  New  Haven  which  always  carries  the 
Cross  &  Beardsley  announcements.  The  copy  here 
again  is  as  carefully  prepared  as  in  any  other  me- 
dium used.  It  may  seem  to  a  certain  few  decora- 
tors that  there  is  nothing  to  say  about  wall  paper, 
but  a  reading  of  Cross  &  Beardsley's  advertise- 
ments do  not  support  such  a  theory.  If  a  man 
can't  find  anything  interesting  and  truthful  to  tell 
about  his  business  in  so  far  as  pleading  for  patron- 


marks  so  valuable  there  is  no  reason  why  retail 
stores  that  advertise  should  not  have  something 
to  identify  them  definitely  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers. 

This  owl  trade-mark  had  several  variations  dur- 
ing the  history  of  the  firm.  Adopted  originally  in 
its  present  form  by  Piatt  &  Thompson,  when  Mr. 
Piatt  was  carrying  on  the  business  alone,  one  of 
the  owls  disappeared  and  a  single  bird  became  the 
trade-mark.  When  the  firm  became  Merrels,  Cross 
&  Beardsley,  three  owls  perched  upon  the  branch, 


An  Attractive  Interior  that  Invites  the  Fiirrha.sr  of  Artistie  Wall  Hanninffs. 


age  is  concerned  he  ought  to  get  out  of  it  and  go 
into  that  for  which  he  is  better  adapted. 

This  store  has  a  trade-mark;  something  rather 
unusual  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  but  no 
one  could  help  but  see  its  advertising  value.  In 
every  piece  of  copy  all  the  stationery  and  every 
sign  has  two  owls  on  a  branch.  I  did  not  ask 
whether  or  not  these  birds  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  public  or  the  concern  or  whether  both 
were  represented  by  the  two  in  this  sense  ;  though 
people  were  wise  enough  to  select  this  concern 
to  decorate  their  home  and  these  decorators  were 
wise  enough  to  make  their  work  so  satisfactory 
that  they  would  continue  to  serve  them  as  patrons. 

This  distinguishing  mark  which  appears  in  all 
their  advertising,  on  their  packages  sent  from  the 
store  or  in  any  other  way  possible,  is  a  feature  that 
is  worth  considering  by  any  company.  If  the  large 
manufacturers  have  found  trade  names  and  trade- 


but  since  the  retirement  of  :\lr.  ?^Ierrels  from  the 
])artnership  the  trade-mark  has  gone  back  to  the 
original  two  owls.  . 

Reviewing  the  standard  adojjtcd  by  this  store,  i 
could  not  help  but  conclude  that  it  is  working 
along  ways  that  will  un.loubtedly  bring  a  very 
fruitful  return.  Anv  well-managed  business  is  rea- 
sonably sure  of  success,  but  there  are  many  items 
which  managers  overlook  that  Cross  c^-  Beardsley 
have  taken  notice  of  and  wlii.li  will  iiunvidualize 
them  as  leaders  in  their  respective  line.  To  the 
I,racti(-al  man  who  follows  similar  methods  the 
same  results  await  him  as  he  api>lies  hiin-^elf  with 
equal  diligence. 

[Visitors  to  the  coming  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Alaster  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  that  will  In-  held  in  New  Haven  in  heb- 
ruarv  will  :Un^\  it  \\vll  worth  iheir  while  to  pay  a 
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visit  to  this  progressive  store,  where  they  will  be 
assured  of  a  warm  welcome,  for  Cross  &  Beards- 
ley  are  members  of  the  New  Haven  local  associa- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  State  Society  and  of  the 
International  Association.  Clarence  L.  Beardsley 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State  Commit- 
tee of  Arrangements,  having  charge  of  the  con- 


vention. He  has  been  secretary  and  afterward 
president  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society.  It  is 
but  a  short  walk  from  the  Hotel  Taft  to  Cross  & 
Beardsley 's  store,  and  as  Orange  street  is  one  of 
the  busiest  shopping  streets  of  the  Elm  City, 
strangers  in  town  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  store  of  the  two  owls.— EDITOR.] 


Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting^  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
ansiver  any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  ivriter — not  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  undertake 
to  supply  anszvers  to  such  questions  as  this  depart- 
ment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  zvay  than  through 
the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Inquiries 
should  be  received  not  later  than  the  ttventieth  of  the 
month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeeding  issue. 

Stippling  Interior  Woodwork  and  Plastered  Walls. 

G.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  writes  for  information  in 
reference  to  methods  employed  in  stippling  interior 
woodwork  and  plastered  walls  in  flat  and  gloss  finish. 

Answer:  The  term  "stippling"  in  painting  indicates 
a  more  or  less  rough  but  uniform  effect  rather  than 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  It  can  be  done  in  both 
flat  or  gloss  finish,  although  the  gloss  finish  will  not 
be  as  high  as  it  would  be  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
painting  without  stippling.  In  preparing  the  surface 
for  this  on  unpainted  woodwork  or  walls  of  plaster, 
at_  least  two  coats  of  lead  and  oil  should  be  applied, 
with  enough  drier  and  turpentine  in  the  second  coat 
to  make  it  dry  half  flat,  whether  the  finish  is  to  be 
flat  or  in  gloss.  The  paint  for  the  stipple  must  be 
held  rather  stout  in  either  case  and  contain  enough 
drier  to  make  it  set  within  a  few  hours  and  must 
not  show  a  tendency  to  run.  The  paint  is  applied 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  round,  full,  bristle  brushes 
to  the  woodwork  and  with  four-inch  flat  brushes  to 
walls.  While  two  men  apply  the  paint  on  large 
jobs,  one  man  uses  a  large  stippling  brush,  oblong  in 
shape,  on  the  paint,  when  nearly  set,  in  the  same 
fashion  as  a  pouncing  bag  is  used  in  marking  the 
letters  on  smalted  sign. 

The  idea  of  stippling  is  to  obtain  a  more  uniform 
surface  that  will  not  show  brush  marks.  The  stip- 
pling will  show  up  to  best  advantage  when  the  work 
IS  done  quickly. 

Staining  Doors  Where  Oil  Stain  Has  Partly  Worn. 

W.  K.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  says  he  has  some  doors 
to  restain  around  the  knobs,  where  the  oil  stain  has 
worn  off.  Wants  to  know  how  to  do  it,  and  also 
what  is  an  oil  finish. 

Answer:  If  you  sandpaper  around  the  door  knobs, 
you  may  succeed  in  making  the  oil  stain  hold  on.  but 
the  stain  must  not  be  too  oily  in  order  to  make  it 
penetrate  well  into  the  wood.  '  Oil  finish  usually  in- 
dicates the  effect  on  a  surface  coated  with  lin.seed  oil 
paint.  Hard  oil  finish  is  the  term  used  in  designat- 
ing a  good  inside  or  furniture  varnish. 


Floor  Oil  That  Does  Not  Become  Gummy. 

J.  R.,  Michigan,  would  like  to  have  us  publish  a 
formula  for  preparing  a  floor  oil  that  can  be  applied 
with  a  mop  and  will  not  dry  up  and  become  gummy 
like  linseed  oil,  something  on  the  order  of  the  adver- 
tised floor  oil  polishes. 

Answer:  Floor  oils  of  the  kind  you  have  in  view 
are  most  always  prepared  by  thinning  down  paraffine 
oil  with  some  other  volatile  spirits,  such  as  turpentine 
Or  its  petroleum  substitutes,  or  possibly  a  little  sol- 
vent naphtha  or  denatured  alcohol,  in  order  to  make 
the  oil  penetrate  more  readily  and  make  it  work  more 
freely  with  the  use  of  the  mop. 

The  best  and  most  serviceable  floor  oil  is  made  by 
heating  gently  pale  paraffine  oil  of  .865  degrees  spe- 
cific gravity,  and  melt  in  the  hot  oil  paraffine  wax  one 
pound  of  the  chipped  or  sliced  wax  to  each  gallon 
of  the  oil,  setting  it  aside  to  cool  after  the  wax  is 
well  combined  with  the  oil. 

If  heating  the  oil  is  not  convenient,  simply  take 
paraffine  oil  of  medium  body,  say  .903  specific  gravity, 
and  mix  it  in  the  cold  way  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts 
of  oil  with  one  quart  spirits  of  turpentine  or  one 
quart  of  56  degrees  Be  petroleum  spirits,  but  do  not 
use  ordinary  benzine  or  gasoline.  When  using  the 
wax  and  paraffine  oil  mixture  or  the  oil  mixed  with 
the  petroleum  spirits,  a  few  drops  to  each  gallon  of 
the  oil  of  myrbane  (synthetic  oil  of  almonds)  or  of 
the  oil  of  cloves  will  disguise  the  strong  odor  of 
petroleum  to  some  extent.  Remember,  however,  that 
to  be  successful  in  oiling  floors  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  oil  is  applied,  and  the  amount 
of  elbow  grease  expended  in  the  work.  Do  not  use 
the  brand  of  paraffine  oil  designed  as  red,  nor  one  of 
extra  heavy  viscosity. 


Finishing  Iron  Radiators  in  Dark  Mahogany, 

C.  H.  E.,  Michigan,  asks  how  to  finish  iron  radia- 
tors, now  coated  with  aluminum  bronze,  in  a  flat  dark 
mahogany  effect. 

Answer:  If  the  bronze  is  still  firm  and  solid  it  is 
not  necessary  to  remove  it,  but  it  will  be  safer  to  use 
a  stiff  brush  to  remove  all  dust  and  dirt  and  any 
loose  scale  before  applying  any  ground  coat,  which 
is  necessary  in  any  case,  whether  you  intend  to  grain 
or  paint  solid,  in  order  that  your  flat  finish  will  ob- 
tain the  proper  firmness. 

The  colors  of  which  mahogany  finish  is  usually 
composed  are  seldom  heat  proof,  and  in  such  case, 
if  applied  to  the  aluminum  bronze,  the  heat  would 
soon  cause  the  finish  to  darken  if  not  blacken  it.  And 
at  any  rate,  if  the  finish  is  to  be  in  grained  effect, 
you  would  need  the  proper  ground  coat.  While  a 
mahog-any  eraining  ground  for  woodwork  is  usually 
made  by  tinting  white  lead  with  Venetian  red  and  a 
little  Tuscan  red,  we  should  in  your  case  use  X'^ene- 
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tian  red  with  enough  zinc  white  to  produce  the 
proper  tint,  because  white  lead  does  not  stand  the 
heat  as  does  zinc  white.  Burnt  sienna  and  zinc  white 
would  also  serve  as  a  ground  for  dark  mahogany. 
For  thinning  the  zinc  and  the  oil  colors  in  this  work, 
would  caution  against  the  use  of  oil,  as  the  heat- is 
apt  to  cause  blisters,  but  would  suggest  a  good  bak- 
ing varnish  reduced  with  turpentine,  so  as  to  dry 
with  fair  eggshell  gloss.  For  graining  over  this, 
Vandyke  brown  with  enough  permanent  red  luke  of 
the  alizarine  type,  with  baking  varnish  as  binder, 
flattened  with  turps,  should  wear  and  stand  the  heat 
best.  If  painted  solid  use  color  ground  in  japan  and 
thin  with  turps,  adding  a  trifle  of  varnish. 


Finishing  Birch  in  Mahogany  Effect. 

C.  F.  J.,  Missouri,  writes : — We  are  to  finish 
birch  wood  in  mahogany  imitation,  and  after  we 
have  the  proper  color  effect  are  intending  to  give 
two  coats  of  a  certain  varnish  and  then  one  coat 
more  of  a  finishing  varnish,  polishing  the  same. 
Do  you  think  this  wood  will  make  a  good  finish 
and  is  there  anything  better  for  polishing  than  al- 
cohol and  olive  oil?  We  are  thinking  of  using  an 
oil  stain,  and  would  you  advise  a  coat  of  shellac 
varnish  over  the  oil  stain? 

Answer:  Birch  wood  can  be  brought  to  an  ex- 
cellent mahogany  finish,  especially  the  black  va- 
riety, which  closely  resembles  cherry  and  is  rather 
close-grained.  It  takes  polish  very  well,  but  being 
rather  light  in  color,  must  be  stained.  It  does 
not  require  a  paste  filler,  but  should  have  two 
coats  of  shellac  varnish  over  the  stain  and  then 
be  sandpapered.  For  a  high  grade  finish,  two 
coats  of  rubbing  , varnish  should  be  given,  and 
these  rubbed  down,  then  a  coat  of  finishing  var- 
nish, which  admits  of  polishing.  Use  rotten  stone 
ind  olive  oil  for  polishing  and  clean  off  with  al- 
cohol. 


Papering  on  Wood  Fiber. 

W.  G.  asks  Us  to  solve  the  trouble  he  has  had  with 
hanging  varnished  paper  on  walls  of  wood  fibre. 
The  walls  were  finished  with  a  flat  paint  and,  after 
being  thoroughly  washed,  were  sized  with  a  thin 
coat  of  glue,  and  when  the  job  was  finished  the  paper 
dried  full  of  wrinkles.  He  asks  us  to  tell  him  where 
the  blunder  is  and  what  is  the  easiest  and  best  way 
to  remove  the  paper  in  order  to  do  the  job  over 
again. 

Answer:  In  the  first  place  the  walls  should  have 
been  sized  with  a  mixture  of  glue  and  molasses  with 
a  little  glycerine  added ;  and,  secondly,  before  hang- 
ing the  varnished  paper  he  should  have  covered  the 
walls  with  a  lining  paper.  And  the  paste  should  be 
made  from  the  best  wheat  flour.  The  varnished  pa- 
per then  can  be  hung  without  any  fear  of  wrinkles. 
Referring  to  the  question  of  sizing,  if  the  paper- 
hanger  wishes  to  make  his  own  sizing  he  can  add 
about  a  pound  of  glue  to  a  pint  of  old-fashioned 
molasses  and  a  very  little  glycerine,  'and  enough 
water  should  be  added  to  make  the  size  dry  to  make 
it  stick.  We  have  never  seen  any  advantage  in  add- 
ing molasses,  syrup  or  glycerine  to  paste.  Good  old- 
fashioned  paste,  made  of  the  best  wheat  flour  with 
a  little  alum  added,  will  stick  to  anything,  especially 
if  properly  sized. 

In  order  to  remove  the  paper  now  on,  it  will  be 


necessary  to  cut  the  varnish  first,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose use  a  solution  of  soda  and  water,  paint  and  var- 
nish remover,  or  rub  it  over  with  sandpaper,  and 
the  paper  then  soaked  with  hot  water  and  then 
scraped  off. 

As  our  correspondent  does  not  give  us  any  par- 
ticulars asa  to  the  construction  of  the  wood  fibre 
walls,  we  are  unable  to  definitely  decide  the  exact 
reason  for  the  wrinkles.  We  have  assumed  in  our 
answer  that  the  walls  were  smooth  and  even,  with- 
out any  open  joints.  But  if  the  wood  fibre  wall  is 
composed  of  sections,  with  open  joints,  that  would 
explain  the  trouble  of  the  wrinkles.  No  paper  of 
any  kind  can  be  hung  on  wood  over  joints  without 
the  trouble  of  bad  wrinkles,  and  the  only  way  to 
overcome  such  trouble  is  to  fill  up  the  joints  with  a 
mixture  of  muresco,  plaster,  paste  and  varnish. 
When  this  mixture  is  applied  to  fill  up  the  cracks 
or  open  joints,  sandpaper  smooth.  The  entire  walls 
v/ill  then  have  to  be  lined  with  a  thin  lining  canvas 
before  being  papered  with  a  varnished  paper. 

R.  N.  HUNTER. 


Advantage  £uid  Disadvantage  of  Exterior  Painting 
in  Winter. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  painting  exterior 
surfaces  in  winter  and  what  effect  the  weather 
would  have  upon  it. 

Answer:  There  is  no  advantage  in  painting  ex- 
terior surfaces  in  winter,  unless  the  owners  of 
property  believe,  that  the  paint  will  not  be  burned 
up  by  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  do  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

There  are  many  disadvantages,  however,  in  ref- 
erence to  winter  painting,  such  as  frosty  surfaces, 
and  the  necessity  of  using  volatile  thinners,  such 
as  turpentine  and  other  volatile  liquids  being  used 
in  order  to  keep  the  paint  from  creeping  and 
crawling  at  low  temperature.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  addition  of  these  does  not  tend  to  prolong 
the  life  of  oil  paint,  when  the  spring  or  summer 
season  comes  along,  and  in  our  opinion,  exterior 
painting  done  late  in  the  spring  season  or  early 
fall  will  wear  best. 


Waterproofing  Cloth  and  Canvas  of  Various  Kinds 

A.  C.  K.,  iPennsylvania,  desires  a  recipe  for 
waterproofing  the  upper  part  of  arctic  shoes  with- 
out injury,  also  waterproofing  rain  coats  and  can- 
vas. 

Answer:  For  the  tops  of  actic  shoes  dissolve 
4  ounces  powdered  alum,  4  ounces  of  sugar,  in  3 
gallons  of  water,  and  stir  the  solution  twice  daily 
for  two  days.  AVhen  well  settled,  pour  oft'  the 
clear  liquid  and  add  to  it  2  drachms  isinglass, 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Keep  the 
cloth  of  the  shoes  in  this  solution  for  six  hours, 
after  which  hang  up  to  dry,  but  do  not  wring. 
This  will  serve  equally  well  for  any  woolen  cloth. 

To  waterproof  canvas  or  muslin  dissolve  soft 
soap  in  hot  water  and  add  a  solution  of  iron  sul- 
phate Cgreen  copperas").  The  sulphate  combines 
with  the  potash  in  the  soap  and  the  iron  is  pre- 
cipitated with  the  fatty  acid  as  an  insoluble  iron 
soap,  which  is  washed  and  dried  and  then  mixed 
with  linseed  oil.  This  will  keep  the  canvas  from 
becoming  hard  and  from  cracking,  and  water  has 
no  effect  upon  it. 
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Larger  Shop  Room  Needed  for  Steel  Equipment. 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  steel  passenger  car 
equipment  the   terms   of  shop  capacity 
have  had  to  submit  to  a  radical  readjust- 
ment.   The  thirty-six-car  capacity  paint  shop  has 
dwindled  to  a  paltry  twenty-four  plant,  and  the 
average  car  repair  shop,  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  wooden  equipment  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  is  now  found  to  be  altogether  too  small.  The 
long,  rangy  sixty  and  seventy-foot  coaches  have  an 
enormous  filling  capacity,  and  the  big  shop  of  re- 
cent years  has  shrunk  to  a  dwarf  in  dimensions, 
when  consideration  of  shopping  the  steel  car  equip- 
ment is  before  the  motive  power  department.  To 
attempt  to  keep  up  the  percentage  of  output  in 
these  restricted  quarters  is  the  next  thing  to  per- 
forming miracles  and  no  one  knows  this  quite  so 
well  as  the  master  painter.   To  work  at  his  highest 
rate  of  efficiency  the  painter  must  have  at  least  a 
fair  working  space  with  enough  to  spare  to  allow 
for  certain  essential  conveniences,  necessarily  a 
part  in  the  creation  of  new  standards  of  efficiency. 
With  the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  steel  car 
equipment  it  is  becoming  clear  that  larger  shops, 
both  for  painting  and  repairing,  must  be  provided 
for  in  the  near  future.    On  some  roads  it  is  re- 
ported this  phase  of  the  question  is  being  now  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  presently  we 
shall  see  the  enlargement  of  numerous  paint  and 
repair  shops  and  the  building  of  larger  ones.  If 
anything,  this  steel  equipment,  in  order  to  keep  it 
from  going  prematurely  to  the  scrap  pile  through 
the  rust  and  corrosion  of  its  vital  parts,  must  be 
oftener  shopped  than  was  the  case  of  the  wooden 
coach  and  this  naturally  will  require  more  shop 
room  to  handle  the  same  units  of  equipment  within 
a  given  period  of  time.   Just  at  the  present  time  a 
number  of  master  car  painters  are  being  consid- 
erably engaged  with  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  up 
the  monthly  output  fi^gures  without  in  some  way 
cheapening  the  quality  of  the  finish  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  former  day.    This  problem  grows 
the  more  serious  as  the  concern  of  the  railroads 
increases  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  steel  car 
equipment  the  best  possible  protection,  preventing 
the  development  of  rust  and  in  a  general  way  con- 
ferring increased  vitality  and  length  of  days  upon 
the  car.    It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the 
best  working  conditions  are  established  by  provid- 
ing separate  working  quarters  for  the  painters  and 
car  repairers  and  the  various  other  classes  of  me- 
chanics.   There  is  constant  annoyances  submitted 
to  by  all  classes  of  workmen  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  work  upon  the  same  car,  needing  the  use, 
say,  of  the  same  scafTold  at  the  same  time  ;  some  of 
the  men  must  give  way  and,  naturally,  neither  side 
wishes  to  relinquish  its  rights,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  often  friction  and  much  "late  unpleasant- 
ness."   When  the  paint  shop  is,  in  very  truth,  a 
paint  shop,  with  no  strings  attached,  it  is  then  up  to 
the  master  painter  to  produce  results.  Happily, 
this  he  rarely  fails  to  do,  thus  proving  that  the 
"full  swing"  is,  after  all,  the  master  stroke  in  paint 


shop  management.  Not  only  this,  but  the  greater 
efficiency  secured  at  no  greater  outlay  of  energy 
and  hard  work,  is  of  itself  a  reward  of  the  first  im- 
portance. The  paint  shop,  to  furnish  an  example 
of  the  highest  productiveness,  should  be  kept  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  cars,  the  removal  of  one  car 
being  immediately  followed  by  the  placing  of  an- 
other in  its  vacated  space.  In  this  manner  there 
is  always  a  consistent  and  steady  volume  of  out- 
going cars.  The  spasmodic  vomiting  of  cars,  in 
lots  of  from  three  to  six,  from  the  paint  shop  in  a 
finished  state  is  simply  the  result  of  getting  these 
same  cars  from  the  repairers  in  bunches  of  pre- 
cisely the  like  number.  An  even,  smooth  output 
of  equipment  day  after  day  is  the  practice  con- 
ducive to  the  best  painting  and  finishing  and  most 
certainly  to  the  (best  touching  up  and  final  prep- 
aration for  service.  Invariably  this  class  of  work 
is  to  be  had  when  the  paint  and  carpenter  and 
general  repair  shops  are  separated  under  different 
roofs  and  are  supplied  with  their  own  individual 
and  suitable  conveniences.  One  of  the  smooth 
running  paint  shops  of  the  country  is  removed  at 
a  distance  of  fully  a  mile  from  the  shop  in  which 
the  carpenter  and  other  repair  work  is  performed. 
Here  without  let  or  hindrance  the  paint  shop 
force  make  "every  stroke  count."  Let  us  indulge 
the  hope  that,  with  the  forced  increase  of  size  of 
the  paint  shops  due  to  the  heavier  equipment  be- 
ing acquired  by  railroads,  the  paint  shop  may  be 
divorced  from  the  other  departments  to  the  extent 
of  having  its  own  "vine  and  fig  tree"  under  which 
to  perform  the  daily  tasks. 


The  Putty  Knife  and  Scraper. 

SO  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  putty  knife  is  a  tool 
dating  back  to  the  primitive  days  of  the  paint- 
ing craft.  The  steel  scraper,  both  of  the 
straight  blade  and  the  hook  shape,  is  a  tool  of 
more  recent  origin,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is 
quite  as  indispensable  as  the  putty  knife.  Both  of 
them  are  urgently  needed  in  the  business  of  paint- 
ing passenger  equipment  cars;  scraping  and  peel- 
ing oflf  rust  and  corrosion,  and  making  smooth 
generally  in  preparation  for  the  finer  processes  of 
the  sandpaper,  being  a  work  to  which  they  are 
especially  adapted.  It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  more 
plainly  true  today  than  at  any  previous  time,  that 
]t  is  not  all  painting  to  paint ;  that  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  surface  smooth  and  suitable  is  in  eflfect  a 
large  share  of  the  painting  process.  The  painter 
without  a  good  putty  knife  and  a  scraper  of  the 
most  adaptable  shape  is  next  of  kin  to  the  sailor 
without  a  compass.  There  is  so  much  clipping 
ofif  and  shaping  up  and  smoothing  away  and  clear- 
ing down  substances  foreign  to  the  average  steel 
surface  that  one  might  quite  as  well  do  away  with 
the  brush  as  with  the  knife  and  scraper.  Insist 
upon  your  men  carrying  putty  knife  and  scraper, 
and  using  them  whenever  occasion  demands. 
Thorough  use  of  these  implements  will,,  other 
things  being  equal,  make  for  better  painting  and 
finishing. 
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New  Jersey  State  Association 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Holds  Open  Executive  Board  Meeting. 

Newark,  December  13. 


THERE  was  more  interesting-  information,  more  good 
fellowsJiip  amd  more  enjoyable  entertainment  crowd- 
ed into  a  few  hours  at  the  midwinter  open  Execu- 
tive Board  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  at  a  two-day  convention.  The  weather  was  all 
that  was  to  be  desired,  which  brought  out  an  attendance 
of  about  two  hundred  active  members  of  the  Association, 
associate  members  and  guests.  And  everything  justified 
the  slogan  quoted  in  the  secretary's  announcement:— 
"Newark  knaws  how." 

The  arrangements  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Newark  Association,  and  the  city's  experience  in  hospital- 
ity during  its  recent  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  seemed  to  have  taught  even  these  pastmasters 
of  hospitality  some  new  lessons  which  they  sprang  upon 
Lhe  visitors  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  All 
we  need  say  is  that  the  New  .Jersey  master  painter  who 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Association  and  thereby  permitted 
to  share  in  these  instructive  and  enjoyable  occasions 
misses  something  that  is  worth  much  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  annual  dues  and  the  time  and  money  spent  in  get- 
cmg  to  the  meetings. 

The  business  session  was  held  in  the  hanquet  hall  of 
Achtel  Stetter's  well-known  restaurant,  on  Broad  street, 
Newark.  Trade  education,  zinc  oxide  and  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  were  the  main  topics  under  dis- 
cussion, with  incidental  reference  to  the  reduction  in  dis- 
counts on  wall  papers  and  the  question  whether  the  adver- 
tising of  paint  and  varnish  products  in  periodicals  of  gen- 
eral circulation  is  not  injurious  to  the  master  painter. 
This  latter  question  was  referred  to  the  delegates  to  the 
International  convention,  with  instructions  to  bring  it;  up 
for  consideration  at  New  Haven. 

Following  the  business  meeting  was  an  interval  of  per- 
haps three-quarters  of  an  hour,  devoted  to  getting  together 
and  exchanging  experiences,  while  the  waiters  prepared 
the  tables  for  a  very  enjoyable  dinner. 

After  this  had  been  finished,  the  entire  assemblage  De- 
came  the  guests  of  Henry  C.  Dodd,  of  the  Newark  Varnish 
Works-  C  J.  Roh,  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  and 
Carl  "Watter,  of  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company,  to  a  theatre 
party  at  Miner's  where  they  saw  "Some  Show,"  and 
believe  us,  there  wasn't  a  man  in  the  party  who  didn't 
thoroughly  enjoy  it. 

THE  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

About  a  quarter  before  3  o'clock,  the  room  having 
by  this  time  been  comfortably  filled,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Henry  Brewster,  of  the 
Newark  Association,  who,  after  a  few  brief  words  of 
welcome,  turned  it  over  to  President  George  Udall,  of  the 
State  Association. 

After  an  appropriate  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Braune, 
President  Udall  gave  the  following  address;— 

Address  by  President  Udall. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  welcome  you  here  once  more 
at  our  annual  December  open  Executive  Board  meeting. 
Since  our  summer  convention  at  Asbury  Park  business 
has  been  good  with  all,  notwithstanding  the  higher  prices 
that  have  prevailed  for  both  materials  and  wages. 

Your  Executive  Board  has  met  and  conducted  all  neces- 
sary business,  and  the  meetings  have  all  been  interesting 
and  well  attended. 

In  the  matter  of  liability  insurance,  we  took  up  the 
proposition  that  was  laid  over  from  the  convention  and 
have  arranged  matters  so  that  our  members  can  obtain 
their  insurance  at  much  lower  rates.  This  In  itself  will 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  aid  us  in  strengthening  our  Asso- 
ciation numerically. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  we  held  one  of  our 
board  meetings  at  Plainfleld,  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults.   We  had  a  good  attendance,  and  a  number  of  the 


master  painters  of  Plainfield  were  present  also,  and  we 
feel  sure  we  shall  hear  good  results  from  that  section. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  our  associated  members  two 
weeks  ago,  and  was  much  gratified  to  observe  the  in- 
terest taken  and  attendance  at  their  meeting.  They  are 
a  fine  lot  of  men,  take  a  big  interest  in  our  Association, 
and  are  ready  always  and  everywhere  to  assist  by  all 
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means  in  their  power,  and  It  is  our  duty  to  reciprocate 
their  efforts  and  put  all  our  business  their  way. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  our  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  who  we  thought  would  be  reporting  the 
Canadian  convention  at.  Toronto.  The  Painter.s  Magazine 
is  a  familiar  friend  to  all  of  us,  and  is  our  official  organ. 
Wo  must  not  forget  also  that  we  always  have  with  us 
the  jovial  countenance  of  Mr.  Symonds.  who  publishes 
Carpets,  Wall  I'api  rs  and  Curtains,  and  ho  always  h;is  a 
full  report  of  all  our  meetings,  both  of  conventions  and 
lOxecutivo  Board,  and  also  the  latest  news  along  wall 
paper  lines.  As  ho  is  too  modest  himself  to  push  the  mat- 
ter, I  would  highly  recommend  his  weekly  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

This  brings  to  our  mind  the  state  of  the  wall  paper  busi- 
ness today.    It  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  at  our  sum- 
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mer  convention,  and  the  committetr  appoiii._-  nave  had 
very  unsatisfactory  results  in  their  endeavors  to  meet 
the  wall  paper  men. 

The  plain  facts  in  the  case,  as  I  see  it,  seem  to  be  that 
the  jobbers  are  looking  out  for  their  end  of  it  only  and 
making-  the  master  painter  be  the  loser.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  combination  to  do  us,  as  all  sent  out  notices  of  change 
in  discount  to  take  effect  May  5.  Even  those  who  guar- 
anteed their  prices  until  January,  1917,  fell  into  line  and 
went  back  on  their  own  propositions.  ,  ^ 

We  realize  that  materials  have  gone  up,  but  know  that 
the  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  besides  being  protected 
up  to  a  certain  point,  have  increased  their  prices  to  us, 
so  they  stand  no  loss,  but  make  more  on  the  stocks  they 
had  on  hand  and  contracted  for  and  undoubtedly  upon  a 
large  number  of  the  papers  they  put  out  where  little 
coloring  is  used.  No  matter  at  what  angle  you  view  the 
subject,  the  facts  are  that,  instead  of  increasing  tihe  price 
in  the  manner  the  manufacturers  of  all  the  other  com- 
modities that  we  use  did,  they  increased  the  price  for 
themselves  alone  and  made  us  the  losers. 

Enamels,  varnish,  etc.,  went  up  of  course,  but  they  did 
not  send  us  word  that  the  price,  say  $5,  was  the  same 
but  instead  of  25  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent  they  would 
give  us  only  10  per  cent.  Certainly  not.  It  went  up  to 
$6,  $7  or  $8,  and  our  discount  remained  the  same,  as  it 

°'There°is  absolutely  no  reason  for  this^^^^itrary  action 
on  the  part  of  the  wall  paper  people.  The  latest  we  hear 
now  is  that  they  will  reduce  the  discount  still  lower,  which 
w°n  creafe  still  more  dissatisfaction.  Every  one  knows 
how  to  read  the  sample  book  prices  as  well  as  we  do. 
The  way  of  marking  has  been  no  secret  and  most  people 
know  what  the  discount  is  and  what  the  paper  costs  us, 
aSd  you  couldn't  make  them  believe  we  were  not  getting 
the  same  discount,  no  matter  how  the  books  were  marked, 
it  Ifdifficult  to  discover  any  reasonable  exc^use  for  th^ 
uncalled  for  action  of  the  wall  paper  houses.  Their  prices 
to  us  were  certainly  high  enough,  as  we  come  across  plenty 
of  casls  where  people  can  buy  the  %nTh1%uesTiSn1s 
erable  less  than  the  net  price  we  paid.  So  the  question  is 
atiil-— Whv  have  they  used  us  thusly 

'we  ^Bearing  thi  time  for  our  international  con^en^ 
tion  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  February  13  to  16.  You 
have  probably  received  programs  and  can  see  it  is  to  Ds 
a  mos?  interesting  event.  As  the  Place  is  so  nea^-^^l- 
State  should  ;be  well  represented  there.  In  noting  tne 
nroe-rams  of  the  International  and  of  the  various  btate 
Conventions  tha?  are  to.  be  ^^1^  this,  winter  and  the  ad- 
dresses on  various  subjects  to  be  given,  I  can  say  xnai 
we  are  UP  to  date  at  our  own  conventions  with  our  topics 

?n  us  and  should  call  out  a  large  attendance 

Mr.  Christofferson  are  live  wires  on  the  themes  tney 
''w/a^*'era"d  to  be  in  Newark  today.    They  took  good 

ctannd^To\id^e^hav^"\o"plorth^rough  snow  to  get 

on  us.  . 

Officers— treoroeuud-i,  1.  ^^oretarv  and  chief  organizer; 
r  U%aS^eT'riasurtr?K:"^^  Woolston,  deputy 
organizer.  ,r.v,„o    tt'    Vnn   Svckle    Henry  Schoon- 

n.fk\-?TTB7eSr.  ilex^^Ste^a^rt.  ^Chaa.  Greenhalgh. 
William  Christiansen  q^hlosser    Hoboken;  Maynes 

Executn^e  Board-E.   ^^„^^^^°f  ^'^p.iorristown  Charles 
Potter,    Orange:    Fred   ^^^^^Vi^^p^ton    Matthew  W-illem, 
Hecht,  Newark:  Henry  C'^'i^'  ^f.^^'^'o  Neil  Paterson; 
Englewood:  C.  B.  Crystal   £'i™^\t'T^--c.^Taneaard  Perth 
Chlrles  Rogghe,  Upper  Montclair;  J.  F.  Tangaara,  i-e 
Amboy:  C.  P:.  Blakeslee,  Cranford.      ,    „   „    Trvnpc;  Na- 
^Se?s  Associate  Executiv^  Board--E^  P.  Jone^^ 
tional  Lead  Company;  J.  J.  Keating, 
«gri?,SS?'^hSS"o.  tt?  Baa,,  committee,  r«;a 

L"r«sr»n^';?ftra^^^ 

mas.    The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  con 

"fT^   Doggett,  chairman  of  the  Certificate  Committee 
saVd  that  clftificates  had  been  procured  which  could  be 
framed   and   hung  in  th(^  offices  of  the  mem^bers.  The 
committee  was  disiohargcil  with  thanks. 
William  Christiansen  read  the  following  repart:- 

Report  of  Wall  Paper  Committee. 

Tour  committee  reports  that  most  of  the  New  York  wall 


paper  houses  are  about  ready  to  price  their  lines.  The 
committee  has  been  unable  to  secure  any  favorable  re- 
sponse to  their  suggestion  of  a  return  to  the  50  per  cent, 
discount  basis  of  doing  a  sample  book  business  from  any 
responsible  man  connected  with  the  wholesale  wall  paper 
houses.  These  wall  paper  houses  will  mark  next  year's 
books  in  plain  figures,  allowing  the  master  painter  33  1-3 
per  cent,  discount.  There  are  several  wall  paper  houses 
that  will  mark  their  books  the  same  as  in  the  past,  allow- 
ing the  master  painter  50  per  cent,  discount.  At  this  time 
we  have  not  a  full  list  of  these  houses,  but  will  try  and 
nave  same  at  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Willem  moved  that  the  report  be  received. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  moved  as  an  amendment  that  in  writing 
for  sample  hooks  we  state  that  we  will  give  our  business 
to  those  houses  giving  us  the  best  discounts.  The  motion 
to  accept,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

The  Program  Committee  reported  that  their  work  was 
done,  and  they  were  ready  to  be  paid  off. 

A  motion  to  discharge  the  committee  with  thanks  was 
adopted. 

Reports  from  Executive  Board  Members. 

E  F.  Schlosser  said  the  Hoboken  Association  was  young, 
but"  had  heen  adding  a  new  member  at  each  meeting. 
Maynes  Potter  said  the  Orange  Association  was  holding 

its  own.  ,   

Fred  Horsefield  said  Morristown  was  holding  its  own. 
Charles  Hecht  gave  a  favorable  ropert  from  Newark. 
Henry  Cook  said  matters  in  Trenton  were  not  in  good 

^'Matthew  Willem  said  that  in  Englewood  they  had  In- 
creased wage?  in  September  to  $3.75,  and  next  May  they 
would  be  increased  to  ?4.  -u 

T.  G.  Neil  stated  that  in  Paterson  few  members  die 
and  nonc^^resign^  ^^.^  ^^^^  understood  that  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  higher  wages  in  Plainfield-they  are 
Tiow  $4.  But  if  we  grant  the  journeymen  s  demands  it 
will  be  on  condition  that  union  men  will  work  only  for 
members  of  the  local  association.  .  ,  ..u 

h!^  L  Bartholomew  said  that  in  New  Brunswick  the 
Association  was  holding  its  own.  j  -p  Tan^aarfl 

"Perth  Amboy  is  still  on  the  map,  said  J.  F.  Tangaard 
The  Association  made  an  agreement  with  the  men  for  $3  85 
for  next  year  and  $4  for  each  of  the  two  following  years. 

Doggett  Plays  Santa  Claus. 

R  L  Doggett,  of  the  associate  memhers,  said:— "It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  attend  almost  all  the  midwinter  meet- 
ings and  almost  all  the  annual  meetings.  I  have  kept  ^1 
the  badges  of  these  meetings,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting them  to  this  Association."  . 

He  handed  President  Udall  a  frame  containing  the 
badges  mounted  on  a  black  velvet  ground. 

President  Udall  accepted  them  with  the  thanks  of  the 

Mr  Doggett  added  that  he  had  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Association  and  wanted  to 
speak  a  few  words  in  reminiscence. 

There's  Charlie  Van  Syckle.   Everybody  knows  hira  and 

""^hen^"therc's  Henrv  Schoonmaker  from  the  Silk  City. 

There  is  Ben  Davis,  "the  big  painter"  of  Jersey  City. 
He's  modest,  but  ask  anybody  in  Jersey  City  who  the  big 
painter  is  and  they  will  tell  you  Davis. 

Then  there's  Henry  Brewster.  He's  another  good  man. 
Then  came  Alexander  Stewart,  who  woke  the  Associa- 
tion up.    He  was  a  faithful  steward. 

Charles  Greenhalgh  put  Paterson  on  the  map. 

When  the  Association  was  in  full  bloom  we  went  to 
Orange  to  pick  the  fruit— William  Christiansen. 

Mr  Doggett  then  presented  a  frame  containing  por- 
traits of  each  of  the  ex-presidents.   ,  ,  ^ 

President  Udall  accented  them  with  thanks,  and  said.— 
"These  are  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living." 

On  motion  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Dog- 
gett, and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  Mr.  Dog- 
gett' a  letter  of  thanks. 

President  Udall  introduced  Prof.  James  Dougan,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Newark  Boy's  Industrial  School,  who  gave 
an  address  on 

What  Is  New  Jersey  Doing  for  the  Vocational 
Training  of  Boys? 

Mr.  Dougan  said  in  part:— 

This  is  a  live  topic,  so  much  alive  that  every  city,  every 
State  and  even  the  national  government  are  taking  it  up. 
President  Wilson  has  made  a  special  plea  for  action  by 
the  government  in  industrial  education  in  an  address  which 
he  made  before  Congress.  The  States  that  lead  In  this 
work  are  ]V:assachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York    Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

To  'my  m.nd  it  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  that  an  asso- 
ciation "  of  this  kind  will  take  the  time  to  discuss  this 

'^l^wiU^divide  my  remarks  into  three  heads,  and  will  speak 

briefly  on  each  of  them.    I  know  that  your  time  is  limited. 
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and  therefore  will  only  give  you  a  bare  outline  of  the 
question.  ,  .  _ 

First— What  is  New  Jersey  doing? 

Second— "What  should  New  Jersey  do? 

Third— What  can  this  Association  do  to  help  New  Jersey 
do  what  she  should  do? 

In  1881  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed  a  bill  estab- 
lishing industrial  education  in  any  city  where  the  Board 
of  Education  might  desire  it.  Three  cities  took  advantage 
of  this  law,  Newark,  Hoboken  and  Trenton. 

In  Newark  the  Newark  Technical  School,  which  was  es- 
tablished under  this  law,  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
essentially  an  evening  school,  but  they  have  some  day 
school  pupils.    Prof.  Charles  A.  Colton  is  the  principal. 

In  1913  the  State  authorized  cities  and  counties  to  estab- 
lish industrial  schools,  agreeing  to  subsidize  them  up  to 
$10  000  a  year  each,  provided  the  local  Board  of  Education 
appropriated  an  equal  amount.  There  are  now  1,019  pupils 
getting  industrial  training  in  the  day  time  in  New  Jersey 
schools,  with  a  larger  number  in  the  evening.  But  New 
Jersey  is  not  doing  all  she  can.  The  State  will  be  asked 
for  $200,000  this  year  to  further  this  work. 

Two  years  ago  an  assistant  superintendent  of  education 
was  appointed  in  Newark  to  look  after  industrial  training. 

In  the  Newark  Boys'  Industrial  School  we  have  four 
main  departments— teaching,  drawing,  electrical  machin- 
ery, woodworking  and  printing. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  repetition  in  this  work,  but 
.it  should  be  broadened  out,  and  we  should  teach  300  voca- 
'tions  instead  of  only  four.  ^  , 

The  city  of  Newark  has  appropriated  $134,000  for  a  trade 
school  to  accommodate  500  pupils. 

What  New  Jersey  Should  Do. 

You  know  what  a  .great  industrial  State  this  is.  Only 
two  other  States— Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island— have 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  people  engaged  in  industry. 

New  Jersey  ranks  first  in  the  United  States  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  silks,  linoleum,  sewing  machines,  smelting  and 
refining  copper.  She  ranks  second  in  chemicals,  rubber 
goods,  pottery,  terra  cotta  products,  paints  and  varnishes. 
Third'  in  the  production  of  electrical  machinery  and  sup- 
plies.   Fourth  In  jewelry  and  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

In  New  Jersey  there  are  300  different  industries. 

In  Newark  there  are  252  different  lines  of  industry,  not 
including  the  building  trades. 

There  are  in  the  State  forty  industries  employing  over 
1,SOO  workmen.  Some  of  these  employ  many  thousands  of 
workers. 

There  are  451,000  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits, 
of  whom  385,tK?0  are  wage  earners,  exclusive  of  the  build- 
ing trades. 

There  are  519,880  pupils  in  our  day  schools,  and  only  1,019 
in  industrial  trade  schools.  Above  the  fifth  grade  we  have 
93,392  boys.  We  are  training  only  500  boys  to  fill  16,000 
positions  that  are  open  each  year.  We  are  training  one 
out  of  every  500  that  are  going  into  industry. 

It  is  a  fine  ihing  to  say  you  want  your  boy  to  go  through 
college,  but  it  is  not  always  good  judgment  for  a  parent 
to  educate  his  boy  along-  a  wrong  direction.  We  train 
for  six  trades,  when  we  should  train  for  300. 

In  Bavaria,  with  7,000,000  population,  they  have  more 
trade  schoolo  than  we  have  in  the  United  States  with 
110,000,000  people.  Germany  would  never  have  made  the 
progress  she  has  in  the  world's  war  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her  industrial  schools. 

Go  to  the  Boards  of  Education  and  say: — We  want  paint- 
ing and  decorating  taught  in  ovir  schools,  and  they  cannot 
say  No.  There  is  a  need  for  it,  but  there  is  no  demand. 
You  have  never  demanded  that  painting  should  be  taught. 
If  you  as  a  body  of  business  men  made  such  a  demand 
they  would  teach  it. 

There  should  be  an  agreement  between  the  employers' 
associations  and  the  school  authorities  so  that  the  former 
would  employ  the  boys  who  have  taken  the  school  courses. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  Is  an  agreement  between  the 
School  Board  and  the  Master  Painters'  Association  in 
which  the  latter  agree  to  employ  the  boys  after  they  have 
graduated  for  a  three-year  apprenticeship.  The  wages  are 
specified,  and  a  trust  fund  of  $1  per  week  is  to  be  set 
aside  to  be  paid  to  the  boys  after  200  weeks.  B^ach  boy  is 
given  one-half  day  off  each  week  to  attend  school.  They 
have  been  working  under  this  agreement  for  two  years. 

The  comimittee  in  charge  of  our  new  school  would  be 
glad  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  painting  and  decorating 
class  with  you.  The  union  rules,  I  think,  would  allow  you 
260  apprentices  in  Newark.  You  don't  have  them,  but 
you  need  them  to  supply  the  deficiency  occurring  annually 
in  the  ranks  of  the  journeymen. 

In  the  Boardman  School  in  New  Haven.,  Conn.,  they 
have  a  well  established  class  in  painting. 

Mr.  Dougan  said  in  answer  to  a  questitm:— ^e  have  190 
graduates  from  our  school  and  175  of  them  are  working 
at  the  trades  they  learned  there.  Seventy-four  out  of  75 
replies  from  inquiries  recently  sent  out  to  employers 
showed  that  the  boys  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Mr.  Udall  said  the  boys  in  the  shops  get  only  a  limited 
training,  while  that  given  in  the  trade  .schools  is  broad 
and  takes  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 


Mr.  Stewart  said  the  Boards  of  Education  very  often 
ignore  suggestions  made  to  them. 

Mr.  Dougan  replied  that  he  felt  sure  if  this  Association 
went  to  our  Newark  board  it  would  be  well  received. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  stated  that  when  trade  schools  were  vtn- 
der  consideration  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  he  knew  nothing  of  what  New  Jersey 
was  doing  for  industrial  education,  and  therefore  had  made 
no  mention  of  it.  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dougan,  he  asked  every  man  to  rise  and  signify  his  inten- 
tion to  do  something  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Boards  of  Education  in  our  home  towns. 

This  motion  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Turton  moved  that  the  Association  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Advisory  Commit- 
ee  of  the  Newark  Trade  School. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  suggested  that  the  State  Association 
indorse  the  Newark  Association,  and  let  the  work  be  done 
by  the  local  men. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  education  in  the  painting 
trade  should  be  urged  for  every  city  in  the  State,  Mr. 
Dougan  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  concentrate 
on  one  locality,  and  when  something  was  accomplished 
then  to  broaden  the  movement. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  the  State  Association  back 
up  the  Newark  Association,  and  also  that  the  State 
committee  take  the  matter  up  direct  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Shirley  said  that  since  Newark  is  on  the  eve  of 
building  a  fine  new  trade  school,  it  is  opportune  that  this 
Association  see  to  it  that  your  trade  is  adopted  as  one  of 
the  four  new  subjects  to  be  included.  He  suggested  that 
the  committee  from  the  NewarTc  Association  take  this  up 
with  the  Advisory  Com.mittee  of  the  school,  then  having 
begun  instruction  in  painting  in  the  Newark  school,  it 
would  be  an  easier  matter  to  have  the  work  of  instruction 
in  this  trade  spread  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Stewart  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Newark  Asso- 
ciation to  visit  the  Advisory  Board  and  see  what  can  be 
done  in  securing  instruction  in  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade  in  the  new  Newark  Trade  School. 

George  B.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of 

Zinc. 

He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: — 

I  feel  highly  complimented  that  my  fellow  associate 
members  have  selected  me,  and  I  feel  highly  honored  at 
the  privilege  of  speaking  before  you. 

There  is  very  little  necessary  to  tell  you  as  practical 
master  painters  about  the  qualities  of  zinc. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  zinc  oxide — the  French 
process  and  the  American  process. 

It  is  the  only  pigment  which  owes  its  introduction  to  a 
master  painter— Le  Claire,  of  Paris.  His  object  was  to  do 
away  with  lead  poisoning  among  the  painters.  He  took 
government  contracts  on  the  basis  of  white  lead,  and 
when  the  work  proved  satisfactory  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  had  used  zinc  oxide. 

The  need  for  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  has  been  done 
away  with  by  imijroved  processes  in  making  and  using 
white  lead.  But  zinc  oxide  has  found  a  permanent  place 
in  the  painting  industry. 

Zinc  is  distilled  and  not  smelted  from  its  ore.  It  comes 
out  as  a  vapor.  Spelter  is  distilled  in  closed  crucibles  and 
is  condensed  as  a  metal.  If  distilled  in  the  open  it  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  burns  to  form  zinc 
oxide.  Le  Claire  invented  a  furnace  to  volatilize  zinc 
and  collect  the  vapor. 

White  seal  zinc  is  used  in  making  enamel  and  is  very 
voluminous  or  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  weight. 
Green  seal  is  just  as  white  as  white  seal  but  denser. 

Red  seal  is  not  as  good  color,  but  for  exterior  decoration 
it  is  preferred  except  where  the  color  is  required  to  be 
very  white. 

A  few  years  after  I>e  Claire  introduced  zinc  oxide,  in  the 
plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  'Company  it  was  discovered 
that  in  attempting  to  use  the  iron  ore  from  Franklin, 
N.  J.,  in  the  blast  furnace,  they  were  bothered  by  the 
fumes  of  the  zinc,  which  was  contained  in  the  ore.  Some 
of  the  worknien  noticed  this — here  in  Newark,  I  think. 

The  managers  got  to  working  on  this  and  developed  the 
direct  or  American  process  of  malting  zinc  oxide.  The 
ore  is  crushed  and  mixed  witli  finely  ground  anthracite 
and  placed  on  the  grate  bars  in  a  closed  furnace  with  long 
flues.  At  a  certain  temperature  the  zinc  volatilizes  when 
a  blast  is  started  and  zinc  oxide  is  formed,  which  is  then 
collected  in  long  fabric  bags,  from  which  it  is  taken  and 
prepared  for  shipment. 

What  you  Know  as  French  zinc  is  made  in  thi.s  country 
by  the  French  process — or  oxidized  from  spelter  that  is 
heated  tili  it  volatilizes. 

Any  painter  who  uses  French  process  zinc  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  he  can  just  as  well  use  American  process 
is  needlessly  wasting  money. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  deposit  of  zinc  at  Franklin, 
N.  J.,  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This  particular  mineral 
— Frankliniti— is  found  nuwiicrf  else. 

From  Willcmite,  one  of  the  minerals  found  at  the  same 
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place,  is  produced  the  hig-h-grade  spelter  used  in  making 
cartridge  brass. 

Zinc  ores  elsewhere  contain  sulphur  and  lead,  and  they 
produce  an  oxide  containing  a  certain  preparation  of  basic 
iead  sulphate. 

The  development  of  the  paint  industry  during-  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  very  rapid.  The  manufacture  of  paint 
ran  along  rule  of  thumb  lines  until  the  "wise  guys"  began 
to  ask  why. 

Now  we  produce  four  grades  of  zinc  oxide  containing 
lead  (from  10  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent.),  and  these  are 
known  as  leaded  zincs 

The  rubber  tire  industry  has  increased  tremendously 
during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  predicted  that  there  will 
be  about  2,000,000  new  automobiles  made  in  the  United 
States  next  year.  Each  needs  four  tires,  and  every  tire 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  zinc  oxide.  The  rubber 
tire  manufacturers  will  take  all  of  the  zinc  oxide  they 
can  get. 

The  price  of  French  process  zinc  naturally  follows  the 
price  of  spelter.  American  process  zincs  are  in  a  little 
different  position.  The  manufacturers  of  zinc  oxide  have 
spent  a  large  amount  of  money  educating  the  painters  to 
use  zinc  oxide,  and  they  felt  they  must  protect  the  trade. 

If  the  European  war  should  end  tomorrow  there  would 
be  a  jar  for  a  time,  but  prices  would  come  back  to  prac- 
tically where  they  are  now,  because  you  cannot  recuscitate 
an  industry  in  a  day.  The  war  has  wiped  away  the  plants 
in  the  zinc  producing  districts  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  Peace  has  more  need  for  spelter  than  war  on 
account  of  the  wide  use  of  torass.  It  is  my  guess— and 
remember,  I  give  this  only  as  my  personal  opinion— that 
the  price  of  zinc  will  not  fall  materially  within  a  year 
or  two. 

The  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  which  I  am 
secretar.v,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  clean-up  and 
paint-up  campaign.  There  is  a  chance  for  you  painters  to 
co-operate  and  benefit,  as  the  painters  have  done  in  Wash- 
ington. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion discussed  a  proposition  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  educate  the  people  to  use  more  paint.  Many 
buildmgs  are  allowed  to  go  to  decay  for  lack  of  paint,  and 
It  is  believed  that  a  general  advertising  campaign  might 
very  largely  increase  the  use  of  paint,  and  in  addition  to 
helping  the  manufacturers  sell  more  of  their  product  it 
would  bring  more  work  to  the  master  painters.  We  hope 
to  have  your  co-operation  if  such  a  plan  is  adopted 

On  motion  of  Mr  Van  Syckle,  Mr.  Heckel  was  given  a 
unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

V.  P.  Christofferson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper: — 

Compensation  Insurance. 

The  subject  of  compensation  insurance,  which  has  been 
assigned  me,  is  a  subject  which  should  be  given  the  earnest 
attention  of  every  master  painter  who  employs  labor 

There  is  no  law  in  this  State  at  the  present  time  which 
requires  the  contractor  to  carry  compensation  insurance; 
neither  is  tnere  a  law  which  compels  us  to  insure  our  lives 
but  because  of  good  sound  business  judgment,  most  of  us 
carry  life  insurance  for  the  protection  it  gives,  and  there 
IS  hardly  any  business  man  today  that  does  not  carry 
nre  insurance  on  his  property 

With  compensation  and  liability  insurance  the  principal 
IS  the  same;  it  should  be  carried  for  business  reasons  and 
the  protection  it  gives  against  monetary  loss  resulting 
iTom  the  payment  of  compensation  to  injured  employes 
buch  insurance,  it  should  he  remembered,  protects  em- 
ployers against  losses  resulting  from  catastrophe  which 
might  occur  despite  the  greatest  precautions, 
reinu  ^"^^^ment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  is  the 
lebult  of  an  aroused  public  conscience  to  the  necessity  for 
conserving  the  lives  of  workmen  in  employment  It  is  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nine 
fabi  ^tv'f."w  '^h-^^'^  ''fP'^^^^  ^""^  cumbersome  employers' 
Industrial  Tife  ""'^^^  '^^^  ""^^^^      ^  changed 

An  injured  employe  was  formerly  compelled  to  resort  to 
a  suit  in  the  civil  courts  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
received  in  the  course  of  his  employment  Contributory 
negligence  on  his  part  operated  as  a  bar  to  the  suit.  The 
employer  was  able  to  inteipose  the  defense  of  fellow  serv- 
ant, and  expensive  litigation  almost  always  resulted 

The  prejudice  of  juries  nearly  always  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  injured  employe,  and  as  a  result  the  employer 
was  more  often  than  not  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant 
damages,  which  did  not  entirely  benefit  the  workman  but 
"^'"^  Poc-kets  of  the  lawyers  to  bear  the 'cost 

of  the  suit. 

Dissatisfaction  with  this  state  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  the 
agitation  culminating  in  the  enactment  of  the  present 
workmen's  compensaion  laws. 

And  to  New  Jersey  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  a  really  practical  worTtmen's 
compensation  law.  Since  this  law  has  been  enacted  some 
thirty  States  have  adopted  compensation  acts,  but  in  no 
case  have  the  schedules  been  lower  than  those  under  which 
we  are  working. 

The  theory  of  workmen's  compensation  being  that,  as 
the  workman  assumes  the  risk  of  being  injured  through 


his  employment,  the  employer  should  assume  the  cost  of 
his  injuries. 

The  law  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  provides  for  a  pay- 
ment of  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  average  weekly  wage  at  the 
time  of  injury,  with  a  minimum  of  $5  a  week  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10  a  week,  such  compensation  to  be  paid  during 
the  entire  period  of  dlsaljility  if  it  does  not  exceed  300 
weeks. 

The  employing  painter,  in  these  days  of  ever-changing 
condtJons,  must  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time,  which 
should  be  given  to  his  business,  in  solving  these  problems 
of  overhead  expenses,  and  in  his  efforts  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  business  competition,  this  most  important 
item — 'that  of  compensation  insurance — is  often  overlooked, 
though  it  is  more  important  that  every  contractor  should 
protect  himself  against  this  liabiliy  than  against  the  loss 
by  fire. 

The  workmen's  compensation  situation  is  peculiarly  per- 
plexing. In  New  York  you  pay  a  widow  for  life:  in  New 
Jersey  for  300  weeks.  A  New  Jersey  employer  sends  his 
employe  across  the  river,  and  if  he  is  hurt  or  killed  you 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State — most  favor- 
able to  him  and,  of  course,  least  favorable  to  you — for 
pay  you  must.  Chapter  No.  199  of  the  laws  of  1915,  states 
that  judgment  may  be  taken  in  a  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  docketed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon  failure  to 
comply  with  the  original  order  for  compensation  the  court 
may  order  tnat  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensation 
shall  become  due  immediately  and  execution  may  be  is- 
sued. The  failure  of  this  knowledge  and  the  proper  protec-  ' 
tion  against  such  loss  has  taken  all  the  savings  of  more 
than  one  contractor  and  compelled  him  to  start  life  all 
over  again. 

These  conditions  are  not  new  to  many  of  you,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  this  perplexing  situation  by  shifting  your 
liability  to  an  insurance  company  you  were  confronted 
with  a  charge  that  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  service 
you  were  seeking.  This  charge  was  in  some  measure 
accessary,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  insurance  man 
was  using  from  35  to  65  per  cent,  for  overhead. 

The  condition  being  realized  by  your  State  Association, 
your  officers  endeavored  to  find  some  relief  for  the  mem- 
bers of  its  Association  through  other  sources. 

First  was  the  investigation  of  mutual  companies,  which 
was  found  impracticable  because  the  liability  of  joining 
a  mutual  company  writing  compensation  insurance  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  compensation  law  itself,  as 
you  might  have  to  pay  not  only  for  your  own,  but  for  the 
other  fellow's  losses  as  well. 

The  next  suggestion  was  to  carry  your  own  insurance, 
but  this  involved  "proving  solvency,"  which  meant  such 
a  display  of  your  private  affairs  that  their  very  impulse 
was  against  offering  or  recommending  this  method. 

Finally,  after  casting  about  for  some  relief,  there  came 
to  the  attention  of  your  officers  a  company  which  had 
solved  the  problem  in  a  manner  that  all  others  could  be 
equally  well  solved  if  employers  of  labor  would  "get  to- 
gether" as  effectively  and  as  solidly  as  the  labor  unions. 

It  is  controlled  and  operated  entirely  by  manufacturers 
and  employers  of  labor,  its  directors  being  actively  inter- 
ested in  manufacturing.  The  company  has  met  with  an 
almost  unhoped  for  succes.s,  and  carries  the  insurance  of 
more  than  2,000  large  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  overhead  expense  of  this  company  is  limited  in  its 
by-laws  to  20  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  old  line  com- 
panies is  from  35  to  65  per  cent.  It  does  not  deal  through 
agents  or  brokers,  but  direct  with  its  policy-holders, 
thereby  saving  about  25  per  cent. 

The  members  of  this  company  felt  that  they  owed  more 
to  the  injured  emploj^e  than  the  fourteen  days'  medical 
treatment  provided  by  law  in  most  States,  and  that,  when 
an  employe  was  injured,  ihe  should  be  taken  care  of  until 
he  had  entirely  recovered  from  his  injuries,  because  of  the 
fact  that  where  limited  medical  and  surgical  aid  is  given, 
;t  frequently  happens  that  the  compensation  is  inadequate 
to  pay  the  doctor's  bill,  leaving  nothing  for  the  support  of 
the  injured  or  his  family  during  his  disability. 

Old  line  insurance  companies,  of  course,  are  not  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  the  compensation  law,  confining 
their  activities  and  payments  to  strict  compliance  with 
the  law  and  spending  as  little  money  as  possible. 

In  all  large  centers,  or  wherever  the  number  of  policy- 
holders will  warrant,  the  company  establishes  its  own 
emergency  hospitals,  where  it  has  a  graduate  trained  sur- 
gical nurse  in  constant  attendance  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
the  hospital  being  in  charge  of  the  best  surgeon  obtain- 
able, expert  in  the  treatment  of  injuries.  Here  in  these 
emergency  hospitals  unlimited  medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ice is  given  free  to  the  employes  of  the  policy-'holders  in 
this  company. 

The  company  owns  and  maintains  seventeen  of  these 
hospitals,  and  during  the  past  j'ear  has  made  the  aston- 
ishing record  of  having  given  over  96,000  dressings  with- 
out one  serious  case  of  infection;  .although  there  have  been 
numerous  cases  in  territory  not  served  by  the  individual 
hospitals. 

Instance  after  instance  can  be  quoted  where  fingers, 
hands,  arms  and  feet  have  been  saved  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  amputated  if  the  injured  had  been  treated 
in  the  usual  way,  and  several  specific  instances  where  lives 
have  actually  been  saved. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

Thi«  is  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  company 
with  which  your  Association  has  entered  into  a  contract, 
Thereby  enabling  its  members  to  obtain  their  workmen  s 
compensation  insurance  at  a  saving-  of  33  Per  cent. 
bXw  tL  manual  rates  or  that  charged  by  the  old  line 

Tnd'^an  that  is  necessary  to  effect  a  still  lower  rate  is 
for  increasing  numbers  to  place  their  insurance  with  this 
company,  as  the  larger  the  volume  of  its  business  the 
lower  its  overhead  expense  will  be.  .  , 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  asked  if  a  contract  had  been  entered 
into  with  this  company.  .      „      -,  -l.  j 

Pre-4dent  Udall  answered  that  the  Executive  Board  had 
entered  into  a  contract,  but  it  did  not  bind  the  members. 
He  explained  that  it  was  not  compulsory  on  the  members 
to  insure  with  this  company,  but  by  making  an  agreement 
with  them  lower  rates  were  obtainable  for  the  same  pro- 

*^*^Mr°"christiansen,  in  response  to  an  objection  by  Mr. 
Schoonmaker  that  this  interfered  with  a  prior  agreement, 
said  that  there  had  been  no  agreement  with  any  other 
company  to  rescind.  ■  ^j.  4.^  -us^^ 

Mr  Stewart  said  the  Association  had  no  right  to  Dina 
its  members,  but  only  to  recommend  a  course  of  action  to 

Mr'  Christofferson  eocplained  that  the  agreement  made 
with"  the  company  referred  to  in  his  paper  merely  pro- 
vided that  this  company  would  not  give  the  reduced  rate 
to  any  master  painter  in  New  Jersey  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Association. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Chris- 
tofferson. .  I.  I, 

Mr  Christiansen  read  the  following  paper,  which  he 
said  had  been  handed  to  him  by  another  member,  adding 
that  it  exactly  expressed  his  own  sentiments:— 

Who  Pays  the  Freight? 

In  view  of  all  that  is  being  said,  written  and  investi- 
gated about  causes  for  advance  in  all  kinds  of  materials, 
is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  also  ask  questions 
as  to  the  whv,  and  endeavor  to  think  out  a  cause,  which 
seemingly,  at  least  is  a  factor  oin  the  cost  of  materials 
in  our  line?  As  I  assume,  the  painters  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  painting  materials,  they  must  in  the  rela- 
tion of  things  be  the  largest  factors  in  the  payment  of 
these  costs.  .    .     ,      .       ,    j.  ^ 

I  have  a  hunch  that  in  some  part  it  19  due  to  what  1 
might  term  irrelated  advertising— the  class  of  advertising 
one  sees  quite  frequently  in  the  popular  periodicals,  and 
which  I  figure  not  only  tends  to  help  make  high  prices, 
but  also  acts  contrary  to  our  advantage  by  reducing  the 
value  of  mechanical  efRciency  in  stifling  our  judgment 
and  discretion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  by  giving  any  one  the 
Impression  from  this  that  we  wish  to  keep  the  public  igno- 
rant of  our  trade,  or  that  we  are  not  progressive,  by 
decrying  the  use  of  new  materials  or  methods,  but  after 
we  have  spent  vears  in  applying  our  trade  in  order  to 
become  proficient,  to  be  continually  informed  by  milady 
as  to  how  a  job  is  to  be  done,  and  yet  to  be  expected 
to  get  practical  and  mechanical  results,  in  contrast  to  opin- 
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ions  that  she  has  formed  from  ads.  and  claims  made  by 
such  as  a?e  read  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  or  some 
other  similar  paper,  probably  costing  at  ^'^^^^^  'l  ^t^not 
and  often  I  presume  written  by  some  one  who  does  not 
know  a  pot  o"^  paint  from  a  pot  of  whitewash  arouses  a 
kind  of  competition  which  is  ^gS^ravatrng  to  say  the  lea^t 
and  means  some  one  is  made  a  goat.    Are  we  that  some 

""to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  absurdities  this  class  of 
adverfising'^instigate.  I  had  a  customer  a  ^f'T^o  wished 
to  have  her  room  done  over.  She  asked  me  for  a  Su-ram 
finish  or  some  name  which  sounded  like  it-I  naturally 
had  never  heard  nf  it.  but  I  wanted  to  do  the  work,  and 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  look  up  the  particulars  so  I  cx,uld 
get  a  line  on  what  she  really  wanted,  and  I  would  be 
?nost  haDDV  to  oblige  her  if  it  were  in  my  power.  Later 
she  informed  me!  blushingly,  that  she  had  confused  the 
idea  with  an  advertised  style  of  corset 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  advertising  will  be  a  help  to  the 
future  generation,  but  we  of  the  old  and  present  school 
are  too  far  gone  for  anv  efficiency  in  furnishing  such 
finishes  and  why  paint  and  varnish  should  hold  sway 
S  how  to  reduce;  beauty  and  proper  weight;  extra  size 
for  stout  figures  and  lesser  for  lean  ones,  gets  me,  and 
esnecially  if  we  have  to  bear  the  burden. 

plrhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  trade,  and  I  realize 
it  not  our  business  to  attempt  to  tell  manufacturers 
how  to  conduct  their  business,  yet  from  the  following,  if 
we  have  to  pay  for  this  advertising.  I  would  like  to  be 
shown  to  see  wherein  it  is  not  a  detriment  to  us. 

For  Instance,  in  twelve  papers  I  looked  over,  takmg 
space  and  cost  per  inch  as  given  to  nie  ^^^^^  .^'^^f  ^'^^^"^^ 
man,  I  imagine  the  amount  would  be  around  $lo,000  to 

The 'issues  I  saw  were  in  off  season,  and  if  only  twelve 
papers  at  that  season  of  the  year  with  insertions  of  va- 
rious kinds  amount  approximately  to  that,  we  can  see  how 
it  is  likely  to  figure  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  during 
the  year. 

I  am  not  referring  to  or  considering  the  ads  in  our  trade 
journals.  We  need  and  every  up-to-date  painter  requires 
the  class  of  information  they  give  us,  but  the  kinds  re- 
ferred to  above,  as  far  as  the  master  pamter  and  the 
trade  are  concerned,  are  of  entirely  different  import. 

The  problem  is  too  big  for  me  to  offer  any  solution, 
and  I  would  rather  that  this  expression  of  my  views  be 
considered  more  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry  than  of  protest. 
So  I  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  near  the  time  for  our 
International  convention,  suppose  this  Association  recom- 
mend to  tht-  International  body  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter  during  he  coming  year 
and  ascertain  if  this  class  of  advertising  is  an  existing 
evil  to  us,  and  if  so,  to  recommend  some  remedy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  was  unani- 
motusly  adopted  and  the  New  Jersey  delegates  were 
instructed  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  International 
Association  at  the  New  Haven  convention. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  session  adjourned, 
after  a  cordial  invitation  had  been  extended  to  every- 
body to  remain  for  the  dinner. 


Canadian  Convention 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 

Canada. 

Toronto,  December  12,  13  and  14,  1916. 


THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorator.s 
was  held  in  the  Oddfellow's  Temple,  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December 
12  13  and  14.  ^  , ,  , 

The  delegates  to  the  Queen  City  were  greeted  with  Ideal 
Canadian  winter  weather,  beautifully  clear  and  with  just 
enough  frost  in  the  air  to  make  your  ears  tingle  and  put 
that  much  coveted  pink  tint  on  your  cheeks,  for  which  the 
Canadian  boys  and  girls  are  noted. 

The  temple,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  was  ar- 
tistically decorated  with  bunting,  the  Union  Jack  and 
"Old  Glory,"  being  beautifully  entwined,  overhanging  the 
platform.  This  touch  of  international  good  will  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  visiting  brethren  from  the  United 
States,  and  made  them  feel  very  much  at  home 

The  attendance,  though  somewhat  disappointing,  was 


fairly  representative  and  included  delegations  from  sev- 
eral outside  towns  and  cities,  in  addition  to  the  .splendid 
turn  out  of  the  Toronto  local  association.  lUit  what  the 
convention  lacked  in  attendance  was  fully  m.ide  up 
marked  interest  shown  by  the  delegates  present.  The 
papers  and  discussions  were  vigorous  and  helpful  ana 
well  sustained. 

The  presence  of  such  well-known  men  as  John  Dowar, 
A  H.  McGhan  William  E.  Wall,  Charles  Macnichol,  George 
Butler  and  Henry  A.  Gardner,  was  a  groat  inspination  ami 
added  immensely  to  the  success  of  the  conv(-ntion  The 
Canadian  mombcrs  were  greatly  helped  in  thoir  delibera- 
tions by  tlie  wis(>  counsel  and  soun<l  advice  of  those  men 
of  wide  experience  from  the  United  States. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  .1.  K. 
Robinson,  of  the  Toronto  Association.  At  the  sound  <>f  tho 
gavel  the  audience  arose  and  sang  "God  Save  tho  Iving. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Young,  of  the  Broadway  Methodist  Tabernacle, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

President  Robinson  then  delivered  the  following  address 
of  welcome:  — 

Welcome  by  President  Robinson. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— On  behalf  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters'  Association,  it  is  my  most  pleas- 
ant duty  to  welcome  you  to  this  city  and  to  assure  you  that 
we  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  endeavor  to  make 
your  short  stay  with  us  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  so  many  people  present  here  to- 
day and  we  sincerely  hope  to  succeed  in  giving  you  both  a 
profitable  and  enjoyable  time  before  this  convention  closes. 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  have  been  keeping  your  noses  to  the 
grindstone  for  a  long  time  past,  the  gentlemen  at  their 
business  and  the  'adies  at  their  homes  and  in  the  patriotic 
work  of  one  kind  or  another,  so  that  it  is  now  in  order  for 
you  to  have  a  good  time,  having  in  mind  that  old  proverb 
that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  To 
the  gentlemen  from  the  United  States,  who  honor  us  great- 
ly by  their  presence,  we  extend  a  specially  hearty  wel- 
come, and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  make  them  carry  back 
to  their  own  country  nothing  but  the  pleasant  recollections 
of  this  city  and  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  war  time  condi- 
tions which  prevail.  To  the  ladies,  particularly,  we  hope 
to  make  this  convention  one  not  easily  forgotten.  We  are 
yours  to  command  and  will  gladly  administer  to  all  your 
requirements. 

President  Phinnemore,  of  the  Canadian  Association  was 
then  instroduced,  and  delivered  the  following  address':  — 

President's  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the 
Craft: — We  are  assembled  here  today  in  our  thirteenth 
annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  very  im- 
portant busines?.  Important,  because  it  has  to  do  with  a 
calling  in  the  civic  life  of  the  various  communities  in 
which  we  live,  that  is  second  to  none.  Too  much  value 
cannot  be  placed  upon  the  part  the  master  painters  play 
in  the  beautifying  and  building  up  of  the  artistic.  The  cre- 
ating of  the  tastes  of  the  people,  along  these  various  lines, 
is  entirely  within  the  scope  of  this  Associaion,  hence  we 
should  so  deliberate  as  to  bring  out  the  very  best  in  the 
interest  of  the  craft,  commercially  and  socially.  We  might 
well  divide,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  our  efforts  so  as  to 
cover  these  two  phases  of  our  gathering  together. 

Socially,  I  know  of  no  better  medium  for  the  interchange 
of  brotherly  feeling  and  the  personal  welfare  of  each  other, 
than  meeting  together  in  assemblies  of  this  kind,  whether 
it  be  local.  Provincial  or  Dominion-wide  in  its  circle.  The 
development  of  each  other,  both  as  to  the  relationship  it 
bears  to  our  trade  as  well  as  the  personal  well-being  of 
each  and  every  one,  can  best  be  served  in  this  way.  Let 
me  ask  you  all  that  the  same,  kindly  spirit  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  manifest  in  our  gatherings  be  increased  tenfold 
in  this.  The  true  perspective  of  right  living  lies  in  our  en- 
deavors to  love  and  lift.  No  one  in  these  days  of  supreme 
self-sacrifice  can  manifest  any  other  than  the  very  highest 
spirit  of  unselfishness.  Our  dispositions  are  not  the  same. 
There  are  diversities  both  as  to  circumstances,  oppor- 
tunities and  talent,  but  each  can  add  to  the  others' 
knowledge  and  comfort  by  a  full  and  frank  expression 
of  his  opinion  regarding  the  various  subjects  which  will  be 
brought  before  you  for  your  consideration. 

There  is  virtually  no  difference  when  on  the  ffoor  of  this 
convention.  All  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  and  each  will 
be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  and 
his  opinions  held  with  equal  respect.  There  is  ample  latti- 
tude  for  any  suggestions  to  be  given,  which  will  make 
wider  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  and  influence.  In  a 
country  as  large  as  ours,  we  should  be  able  to  increase 
our  numbers  at  least  a  hundredfold,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
matters  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  We  have  a  large 
field  of  usefulness  and  opportunity  before  us,  stretching 
far  and  wide.  Have  we  caught  the  vision  that  will  lead 
•  us  on  and  out  into  the  spheres  of  ever-ripening  harvests 
that  await  us?  Canada,  our  beloved  country,  more  dear  to 
us  now  than  ever  before,  because  some  of  us  at  least  have 
already  given  the  dearest  treasure  of  our  hearts  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  to  which  we  belong  and  of  which  we  form 
no  mean  part,  being  possessed  of  a  patriotism  that  does  not 
find  its  expression  in  sentimentalism  found  in  mere  words, 
but  in  daring  deeds  and  noble  sacrifices. 

I  want  to  convey,  as  your  president,  to  the  members  of 
the  craft  who  have  sons  in  uniform,  either  in  training  or 
on  active  service,  or  who  have  already  paid  the  price  of 
supreme  sacrifice,  my  most  heartfelt  congratulations,  and 
at  the  same  time  my  deepest  sympathy  to  any  whose 
hearts  may  have  been  pierced  by  the  cruel  hand  of  war. 
Across  the  history  of  nations,  in  the  days  which  are  to 
come,  along  with  others  equally  great  and  true,  will  be 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  blood  the  noble  deeds  of  our 
sons  and  sires. 

We  owe  it,  at  home,  to  place  ourselves  In  the  ordinary, 
every  day  battle  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  lift  our  craft 
in  a  position  that  shall  command  the  everlasting  gratitude 
and  respect  of  those  who  follow  us.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  step  aside  from  the  regular  order  of  things  and 


hold  our  convention  in  this  city,  at  this  date,  because  your 
executive  thought  it  best  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
have  been  the  wisest  course,  but,  however,  we  might  differ 
regarding  this,  let  us  set  aside  our  opinions  and  buckle 
down  to  good,  hard  work. 

The  various  numbers  of  the  program  afford  us  the  as- 
surance of  a  very  successful  convention,  if  you  will  all 
enter  into  it  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  progressive- 
ness.  It  has  already  been  placed  in  your  hands,  and  I 
would  ask  you  to  become  familiar  with  it,  so  that  it  may 
operate  to  the  end  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
trade.  Let  everybody  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  lagging  and 
that  each  paper  is  discussed  upon  its  merits. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  with  us  our  brethren 
from  across  the  border,  who  are  also  members  of  our 
Canadian  Association.  To  them  we  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  accord  to  them  all  the  courtesy  that  loyal  and 
true  hearts  could  wish,  in  the  work  that  lies  dear  to  all. 

The  entertainment  of  our  members  and  visiting  friends 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  committee  and  a 
good  program  has  been  provided,  so  that  all  can  enjoy 
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themselves.  We  ask  you  to  avail  yourselves  freely  of  our 
hospitality. 

Mr.  William  E.  Wall,  an  old  veteran  in  the  craft,  to 
whose  coming  among  us  we  always  look  forward  to  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  is  with  us,  and  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you,  brethren,  is,  make  good  use  of  him  while  he  is 
here.  Also  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Washington,  D.  C,  whose  exploits  in  the  interest 
of  the  painting  industry  are  unsurpassed,  and  we  always 
are  not  only  entertained  but  edified  when  he  gives  us  his 
lecture.  Mr.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  our  International 
secretary-treasurer,  who  has  been  a  busy  man  since  last 
we  saw  him  at  Cincinnati,  and  whose  coming  among  us 
we  appreciate.  He  will  give  us  a  brief  review  of  his  labors, 
as  well  as  his  advice  in  reference  to  our  end  of  the  Asso- 
ciation work. 

The  painting  industry  sadly  needs  to  be  raised  to  a  still 
higher  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  to  do 
this,  it  will  take  the  very  best  thought  we  are  able  to  give. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  distinguishing  between  the  value  of  good 
materials  and  workmanship  and  inferior.  We  shall  only 
succeed  in  our  mission  to  the  extent  that  we  make  our 
work  so  far  superior  as  to  leave  no  doubt, as  to  whom  they 
should  come  with  their  business.  Let  membership  in  the 
Association  still  stand  for  a  guarantee  of  good  work,  good 
material  and  honest  dealing,  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
moral  worth  in  the  community  that  is  beyond  the  consid- 
eration of  dollars  and  cents. 

Again.  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  matter  of 
technical  and  trade  schools  and  note  with  pleasure  the 
part  our  International  Association  is  taking  in  this  ad- 
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vanced  trade  education.  I  am  sorry  to  be  informed  by  the 
principal  of  our  technical  school,  Dr.  McKay,  that  there 
have  been  no  painting  classes  during  this  terra.  Of  course, 
we  are  aware  that  there  is  a  partial  reason  for  this  m 
the  demands  of  enlistment,  but  still  there  ought  to  be 
enough  boys  left  to  take  up  this  branch  of  craftsmanship 
and  I  would  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  by  this 
convention,  in  order  to  aid  in  this  direction. 

Also  another  matter  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  and 
that  is,  the  best  means  to  conserve  our  trade  and  its 
paronage  to  those  who  are  associate  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. They  have  shown  their  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  us  and  liberally  assist  us,  so  that  they  have,  indeed,  a 
moral  claim  upon  us,  and  anyone  of  them  stands  for  an 
assurance  of  a  square  deal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  ever-soaring  prices  of  mate- 
rial, whether  warranted  or  not,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
refer  this  matter  to  a  commitee  for  investigation  and  con- 
ference, so  as  to  meet  in  some  way,  by  increased  prices  for 
work,  by  raising  the  scale  per  yard  and  by  concerted  action 
of  the  Association  reimburse  ourselves  by  something  of  a 
fair  remuneration.'  During  the  coming  season  labor  will 
likely  again  advance,  and  if  so,  let  us  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  conditions.  ,     j  *  n 

Now,  in  closing  my  address,  I  want  to  extend  to  you  all 
my  thanks  for  your  loyalty  to  your  A9ssociation  and  offi- 
cers, and  wish  for  you  everty  success  and  advancement  in 
j'our  deliberations  at  this  present  convention. 

Rollcall  of  Officers. 

The  following  answered  to  the  rollcall  of  officers: — 

President,  James  Phinnemore,  Toronto. 

"Vice-president,  William  Delaney,  Niagara  Falls. 

Secretary-treasurer,  S.  N.  Hughes,  Toronto. 

Executive  Board,  James  Kitchener,  Toronto;  William 
Leach,  St.  Catharines. 

Past  presidents,  John  M.  Faircloth,  Toronto;  A.  M.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Hamilton;  Benjamin  Goodfellow,  Gait;  James  J. 
O'Heam,  Toronto;  William  Barrett,  Hamilton;  W.  Carson. 
Ottawa. 

John  M.  Faircloth,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  warmly 
welcomed  the  Americ^an  visitors  and  extended  to  them  the 
full  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  convention  and  invited 
them  to  take  seats  upon  the  platform. 

The  following  gentlemen  responded  and  took  seats  at  the 
right  and  left  of  the  president: — John  Dewar,  of  Pitts:burgh, 
Pa.,  William  E.  Wall,  Somerville,  Mass.;  George  Butler, 
Philadelphia;  Charles  Macnichol,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Dewar  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
be  present.  He  was  delighted  to  meet  his  Canadian  friends 
once  more.  He  humorously  referred  to  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Macnichol  as  an  incorrigible  pair  whom  he  would  try  and 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  complacency  during  their  stay 
m  the  city. 

William  E.  Wall  spoke  of  being  present  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Association,  and  he  had  since  been 
at  eleven  of  the  thirteen  annual  conventions  held.  He 
was  delighted  to  be  present  again.  He  was  here  to  do  all 
he  could  to  help  the  Association.  In  closing,  he  very  feel- 
ingly referred  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had 
recently  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  Muskoka  pines.  Ontario 
would  always  have  a  dearer  meaning  to  him  because  of 
this  fact. 

George  Butler  said  he  felt  as  though  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  say.  He  was  considered  somewhat  of  a 
crank  on  master  painters'  associations.  Pennsylvania  is 
the  mother  of  assoc'ations.  They  were  always  pleased  to 
welcome  Canadians  at  the  International  conventions.  He 
was  sure  he  would  always  feel  at  home  in  Toronto.  He 
considered  that  the  a.ttendance  at  the  present  convention 
was  remarkably  encouraging  under  the  strenuous  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Macnichol  expressed  pleasure  at  being  present  and 
anticipated  a  delightful  sojourn  in  Toronto.  He  got  back 
at  Mr.  Dewar  by  saying  that  if  Dewar  and  Butler  would 
only  cut  out  their  midnight  "II  Trovatore"  duets  it  would 
add  greatly  to  his  personal  comfort. 

Committees. 

President  Phinnemore  appointed  the  following  convention 
committees: — 

On  Resolutions— A.  M.  McKenzie  and  B.  Goodfellow. 

On  Auditing— F.  H.  McCausland  and  E.  J.  Linington. 

On  President's  Address— John  M.  Faircloth  and  W. 
Carson. 

On  motion  the  minutes  of  the  previous  convention  were 
taken  as  read.  Carried. 

The  secretary-treasurer  then  read  his  annual  report  as 
follows; — 

Secretary's  Report. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

In  presenting  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Cana- 
dian Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association,  your 
secretary  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
line  to  pursue,  so  varied  have  been  the  experiences  through 
which  we  have  been  called  to  pass  since  last  we  met  in 
convention. 

The  great  struggle  in  Europe  for  liberty  and  freedom. 


for  honor  and  integrity,  for  truth  and  righteousness,  is  still 
demanding  much,  if  not  all,  of  our  attention  and  energy, 
so  that  matters  pertaining  to  the  furtherance  of  our  Asso- 
ciation have  been  more  or  less  relegated  to  a  secondary 
place.  Many  of  our  honored  members,  together  with  their 
valiant  sons,  have  donned  the  khaki,  and  are  now  either 
in  the  trenches,  or  in  preparation,  awaiting  the  call  to  go 
forward  and  do  their  "bit"  in  bringing  to  a  victorious  and 
satisfactory  termination  this  mighty  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Truly  the  sword  of  justice  has  been 
unsheathed,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  until 
the  power  of  the  inhuman  oppressors  has  been  completely 
crushed  and  the  great  cause  of  the  British  Empire  and  her 
valiant  allies  fully  vindicated. 

Early  in  the  year  your  Executive  Board  met  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Toronto  Association  in  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Temple  and  drafted  a  splendid  program.  Subsequently, 
however,  after  dne  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  postpone  the  date  of  our  annual  convention  from  July 
to  December.  The  program,  however,  as  at  first  adopted, 
will  be  fully  carried  out,  only  features  referring  to  social 
entertainment  undergoing  change  in  order  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  convention.  The  place  of  meeting  was 
also  changed  from  Brant  House,  Burlington,  to  the  city 
of  Toronto.  We  are  confident  the  wisdom  of  these  changes 
will  be  quite  manifest  to  every  member  of  the  Association. 

Whilst  we  regret  that  we  cannot  report  any  marked  in- 
crease in  our  membership^  yet  we  feel  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  sincere  congratulation  that  our  members  have  not 
been  very  materially  decreased.  We  are  confident  that  the 
apparent  inactivity  during  the  year  can  in  no  measure  be 
attributed  to  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  our 
Association,  hut  wholly  because  of  the  great  and  moment- 
ous questions  which  have  occupied  our  attention.  Any  at- 
tempt to  forecast  the  future  might  be  regarded  as  some- 
what superfluous,  but  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  predict 
that  when  the  present  Herculean  struggle  is  amicably 
settled  we  shall  enjoy  an  unexampled  period  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

The  various  committees  appointed  in  connection  with  the 
convention  have  been  working  most  enthusiastically  and 
harmoniously,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  present  con- 
vention will  prove  one  of  the  most  successful  in  our  asso- 
ciational  history. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  so  many  distinguished  friends 
from  across  the  line,  and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  carry 
away  with  them  only  the  most  pleasant  memories  of  the 
courtesies  extended  to  them  by  their  Canadian  brethren. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  magazines  for  their  kindness 
in  all  things  relating  to  the  trade,  who  have  given  so 
much  of  their  space  in  their  valuable  journals  to  Canadian 
matters  throughout  the  year.  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  under 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  them. 

As  your  treasurer,  I  submit  the  following  report,  with 
vouchers  for  your  auditor,  and  by  which  you  will  see  that 
the  Association  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis:— 

Financial  Report. 

Balance  in  bank,  July  6,  1915   $969.20 

Cash  received  from  all  sources   875.91 

$1,845,11 

Expenditures: — 

Convention  expenses  of  1915   $477.80 

Secretary's  salary  for  1915   200.00 

Red  Cross  donation   100.00 

Expenditures  during  the  year   269.05  $1,046.85 

Balance    ?"98.26 

And  I  wish  to  thank  the  membership  at  large  for  their 
kindly  interest  and  assistance  through  the  course  of  my 
official  duties.    Respectfully  submitted, 

Stewart  N.  Hughes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCausland  the  report  was  received 
and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Linington  said  that  Flight  Lieutenant  Fleming 
would  be  pleased  to  address  the  convention  at  any  ut  the 
dav  ses.s.ions,  if  so  desired. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landon  Flight  Lieutenant  Fleming 
was  invited  to  address  the  convention  at  a  time  most  con- 
venient to  himself. 

Meeting  adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at 

"  Willia.m  Barrett,  of  Hamilton,  waj^  called  upon  to  read 
his  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Let  There  Be  Light. 


Let  There  Be  Light. 


At  the  dawn  of  creation  tbo  Cicat  Architect  said  Let 
there  be  light."  J^ut  in  spite  of  light  and  knowledge, 
the  great  bulk  of  humanity  seems  to  like  to  bump  along 
in  darkness.    If  you  speak  to  a  man  in  your  business  or 
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calling-  and  ask  him  for  his  co-operation  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  surroundings  generally  he  will  say: — "What's 
the  use;  or  you  know  they  will  not  stick  together;  or  look 
how  they  cut  prices."  Therefore,  following  out  his  own 
line  of  arrangement,  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  doing  the 
right  thing,  by  remaining  outside  the  association,  setting 
aside  all  philosophy  that  union  is  strength,  united  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall. 

Then  again,  by  getting  together  we  understand  each 
other  better.  The  great  searchlight  of  every-day  life  is 
let  In  and  we  understand  each  other  better. 

Then  there  is  another  side  of  the  question.  The  man 
who  joins  our  Association  and  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  finds 
by  coming  into  our  councils  that  there  is  a  still  broader 
vision,  and  there  becomes  an  affinity  of  thought  and 
action,  and  we  a,re  all  the  better  for  coming  together. 
And  if  we  want  to  get  good,  we  must  do  good.  Some- 
times I  wonder  if  we  have  allowed  our  brains  to  grow 
since  we  were  cave  dwellers,  or  have  we  only  advanced 
to  the  more  hopeful  time?  When  .Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
was  sent  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses.  The  ass  is  a 
very  patient  animal,  also  useful;  but  we  are  living  in  an 
age  where  we  must  broaden  out  and  show,  and  play  the 
man,  be  more  God-like.  Who  causeth  His  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  evil  and  on  the  good.  Be  kind,  courteous,  honest 
and  play  fair,  one  to  another.  Get  the  blessing  of  God 
that  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow,  and  be  able  to 
look  into  each  other's  eyes  and  say  in  the  truth:— "Well 
brother,  how  are  you?"  And  feel  this  old  world  is  all  the 
better  for  our  having  lived  in  it.  Let  our  word  be  our 
bond.  I  wish  to  add  that  I  thoroughly  indorse  the  essay 
on  page  11  of  The  Painter  and  Decorator  by  F  Weymer  on 
"Credit  Making  of  Master  Painters." 

I  wish  you  all  a  prosperous  and  happy  New  Tear. 

On  motion  the  paper  Wias  received  and  ordered  to  be 
mscMbed  in  the  minutes  and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended 
to  the  writer. 

William  E.  Wall,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the 
paper,  said  he  wished  to  refer  to  two  phases  of  the  subject 
introduced  .by  Mr.  Barrett,  that  of  "brotherhood"  and 
t?®^  assmme  attitude  of  many  master  painters."  He  said 
that  the  friends  who  were  present  from  across  the  border 
might  have  chosen  rather  to  go  South,  where  the  .streams 
ne^er  freeze  and  enjoy  themselves,  but  they  were  so  much 
interested  m  the  welfare  of  their  Canadian  brethren  that 
hll  ""^""^  *°  ^""'^  convention  to  further  the  interests  of 
broherhood  amongst  the  craft.  He  was  much  surprised 
fLf  ^-ssinme  attitude  nf  some  master  painters  toward 
the  Association.  Perhap.^  a  good  motto  for  Chief  Or 
ganizer  McGhan  would  be:-'^Go  out  and  bring  fn  the 

wpn'-.f.  "t,.''?"".?''^''  ^^''^  ^^'^  "a^te^  painters'^  to  look 
wel  after  their  "credits"  and  not  assume  too  much  lia- 
bility with  the  supply  houses.  Keep  your  credH;  good 
r^llTerZlZV  ^  ^^^"^^"^'^  attachl'd^o^ry 
fo?fnd''hTas1?s."'^^'  -^-^ 


Mr  Barrett  .graphically  described  the  manner  of  the 
fhe'^T  orH  '^^^  Children  of  Israel  ha^ 

r^,?«^       reij^ning  over  them,  and  they  desired 
rule  over  them.    Tha  r ..-.yA  o;~r,^^„A  ^ui:... 


the?r°^^lr^eg^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^'^^^s^-'^^'^ 

^f^^^is   rtifo-ng^,^- 1?^'^^^"'^ 

hadThown  ^r^^.T^'^T  '^'^  International  Association 
a^Mr  McGh.  n  J'  h  ''^  «^'ecting  such  a  capable  man 
duced  Mr  Mcch^n'^^^r"^''^'.'®^''^*^''^'  ^""^  ^^en  intro- 
Orgl'nizl\^on'w?r^k"-arfo'll^l^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^  "^-■^ 

Review  of  Organization  Work. 

^'"'tion*'-'^*'"^  Gentlemen  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 

This  visit  to  your  Canadian  convention  by  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  International  Association  from  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  I  may  speak  for  all,  is  actuated  by 
the  true  spirit  of  fraternity.  We  bring  you  our  sympathy 
and  extend  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  this  hour 
of  your  need. 

You  have  asked  me  to  give  a  "review  of  organization 
work.  '  A  review  would  need  a  place  of  vantage— a  period 
from  which  a  general  view  could  be  taken  of  a  term  and 
at  the  present  time,  I  am  quite  too  much  in  the  midst  to 
permit  of  a  review,  but  I  can  report  on  progress. 

Just  before  leaving  my  office  I  received  the  following 
letter:— 

Chicago,  111.,  December  2,  1916. 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
antl    Decorators    of    the    United    States  and 
Canada:— Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Washington,  D.  C. : 
Dear  Sir— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Decorators 
and  Painters'  Club  of  Chicago,  held  at  the  club- 
rooms.  No.  Ill  South  Clark  street,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1916,  it  was  decided  by  regular  vote  of  the 
membership  present  that  we  accept  your  kind  in- 
vitation, by  your  representatives,  to  affiliate  our- 
selves with  the  International  Association  of  Master 


House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  the  details.  I  have  been  instructed  by 
this  committee  to  write  you  and  obtain  the  neces- 
sary data,  also  your  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  requirements  necessary  for  membership. 

For  your  information  will  state  that  our  organi- 
zation is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

I  would  appreciate  your  answer  to  this  by  return 
mail,  as  the  committee  expects  to  meet  before  the 
end  of  the  coming  week. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  J.  Ekstrand,  Secretary. 
The  Decorators  and  Painters'  Club  of  Chicago  and 
Vicinity. 

And  so  ends  a  separation  of  sixteen  years — our  Associa- 
tion strengthened  by  the  membership  of  a  local  of  over 
one  hundred  master  painters,  among  whom  are  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  men  in  our  trade  in  the 
Middle  West.  Nothing  could  better  show  the  necessity  of 
allegiance  to  the  International  by  State  or  locals.  Chicago 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  International,  serving  as  inter- 
mediary, is  thus  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  affiliation. 

On  learning  that  tbere  was  to  be  an  open  meeting  and 
banquet  held  at  Philadelphia  recently,  the  list  of  invited 
guests  was  addressed  from  the  office  of  the  International 
Association  at  Washington,  in  support  of  the  local  invita- 
tion, and  with  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board,  Mr. 
Charles  Macnichol,  your  secretary  was  present.  About 
twenty  new  members  were  enrolled.  The  effect  on  those 
present  who  heard  the  very  able  paper  read  by  Mr.  Frank 
Lane  will  be  far-reaching.  The  paper  was  sent  by  your 
secretary  to  all  magazines  circulating  in  the  trade,  and  is 
being  published  all  over  the  country.  From  detail  of 
figures,  Mr.  Lane  showed  the  increase  in  cost  of  mate- 
rials to  be  from  45  to  500  per  cent.,  with  an  average  of 
66  per  cent.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  paper  will  be 
read  carefully.  '^Tierever  pos.sible  the  connection  of  the 
local,  the  State  or  the  individual  with  the  International 
will  be  made  of  practical  benefit. 

New  associations  have  been  established  at  ten  different 
points;  several  other  associations  have  been  reinstated, 
and  quite  a  few  individual  members  enrolled. 

The  above  is  a  partial  report  from  a  numerical  point  of 
view,  which  to  my  mind  should  be  secondary,  being  as- 
sured numbers  will  follow  if  those  things  for  which  the 
Association  was  established  were  more  fully  put  in  prac- 
tice; and  if  this  Association  is  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  taking  necessary  forethought,  prepare  for  that 
commercial  reconstruction  which  is  certain  to  take  place 
following  the  present  upset  state  of  affairs. 

The  work  of  organization  has  a  deeper  significance  than 
reporting  on  numbers.  The  true  meaning  of  organization 
lies  in  the  entire  body  adopting  principles— then  member- 
ship in  such  an  organization  will  give  a  proud  distinc- 
tion— -those  principles  prevailing  being  sacredly  observed. 
When  an  organization  stands  as  representative  of  an  in- 
dustry or  trade,  each  man  being  an  integral  part,  he 
then  becomes  representative  in  turn  of  the  organization. 
We  are  prone  to  blame,  and  often  with  justice,  the  body 
from  which  we  receive  the  man.  Credence  is  given  him 
because  of  his  connections,  therefore  an  organization  can- 
not be  called  complete  until  those  forming  it  abide  by  its 
principles. 

•In  my  very  extensive  correspondence  and  personal  con- 
tact with  the  outsider,  I  have  been  confronted  with  a 
universal  inquiry,  so  general,  repeated  so  often  in  so 
many  different  phases,  that  it  must  be  taken  note  of. 
namely: — "What  is  in  it  for  me?"  They  seem  to  think, 
in  an  apparently  selfish  spirit,  that  this  Association  has 
mothered  some  plan  or  scheme  whereby,  for  the  munifi- 
cent fee  required  as  yearly  dues,  labor  troubles  will  be 
avoided,  competition  completely  abolished,  and  a  sure 
panacea  for  all  business  troubles  handed  them.  Yet,  it  is 
not  altogethc-r  selfishness— this  is  a  business  organization. 
The  query  is  to  an  extent  justifiable,  and  as  such,  a 
bounden  duty  devolves  upon  this  Association  to  reply  to 
that  query  as  far  as  possible.  Standing,  as  we  do,  for 
the  altruistic  principles  of  industry,  prosperity  and  fra- 
ternity, let  us  consider  for  the  nonce  the  commercial 
aspect  which  is  so  often  brought  into  prominence. 

I  am  not  one  to  indulge  in  generalities — the  necessary 
lines  are  perfectly  clear  to  me,  and  I  trust  you  will  see 
them  in  the  manner  I  report.  Like  all  problems,  the  base 
— the  root— is  simple.  That  basic  principle,  entitling  a 
man  to  full  membership  in  a  commercial  organiz.ation,  is 
undoubtedly  commercial  credit — commercial  standing. 
Show  me  a  man  who  takes  care  of  his  credit  and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  who  takes  care  of  his  work.  He  is  a 
creditable  man — ^he  realizes  his  obligations — his  duties  to 
his  customer,  and  the  community. 

My  ideal  of  an  association — and  I  am  not  taking  a  too 
commercial  view — is  one  in  which  such  action  may  have 
been  taken  which  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  members 
to  keep  a  proper  system  of  accounting.  Now  please  thor- 
oughly un-derstand — I  do  not  advocate  the  intricate 
methods  advanced,  nor  do  T  for  a  moment  give  patience 
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to  somo  of  the  supposed  methods  in  vogrue.  I  have  ad- 
vocated, and  will  continue  to  advocate,  a  system  whereby 
a  man  will  know  what  he  is  doing— following  the  old 
Eastern  adage,  "Know  thyself."  It  takes  a  braver  man 
th^n  I  to  project  a  system  of  advance  information,  suoh 
as  prices  to  charge,  etc.  The  personal  equation  enters 
there.  You  are  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  merchant  to 
price  your  wares,  but  no  one  can  price  his  goods  without 
first  huving  a  base  cost  to  go  upon,  and  that  base  cost 
is  to  be  ascertained  only  by  experience  under  your  own 
management  and  in  your  own  locality.  Therefore.  I  very 
determinedly  advocate  a  system  of  checking  against  your- 
self—a weekly  trial  balance. 

The  banker  requires  a  daily  trial  ^balance,  the  merchant 
a  thirty-day  trial  balance,  and  the  law  of  all  commerce 
a  yearly  trial  balance.  Your  period  is  that  of  the  week. 
i3eventy-flve  per  cent,  of  your  obligations  are  discharged 
weekly.  If  you  don't  do  that  how  do  you  know  where  you 
stand  on  a  job?  What  system  have  you  in  vogue  show- 
ing you  what  the  job  has  cost  or  is  costing  as  it  pro- 
gresses? Your  weekly  time  sheets  give  you  the  data;  why 
not  transfer  that  data  to  a  weekly  trial  balance  sheet— 
a  sheet  carrying  every  job  on  hand?  The  labor  is  to  be 
had  exact,  the  overhead  to  be  added  to  each  day's  labor  can 
be  had  exact,  and  the  material  can  be  approximated  if  you 
had  exact,  and  the  material  can  be  approximated  if  you 
have  not  that  exact.  Why  not  advocate  that  system  for 
that  ignorant  competitor  of  whom  you  complain?  A  sys- 
tem, so  simple  any  one  can  put  it  in  practice.  Would  not 
both  he  and  you  be  better  off  today  had  he  done  it  one 
year  ago — five  years  ago? 

You  are  fighting  ignorance  and  carelessness  in  that 
line,  therefore  you  must  educate  in  order  to  remedy,  and 
undoubtedly  it  will  rebound  to  the  betterment  of  the 
organization.  The  painter  is  not  alone.  Our  best  author- 
ities state  th.'it  90  per  cent,  of  business  and  manufacturing 
is  carried  on  without  a  proper  system  of  cost  accounting. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  cost  accounting  means  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost 
of  production — not  your  charging  price.  Know  your  cost 
and  you  will  he  wiser  for  the  future.  In  our  line,  where 
there  is  no  unit  of  product,  such  as  a  factory  may  have 
in  producing  some  one  article  by  the  thousand,  we  have 
the  unit  of  the  day,  comprising  from  &6  to  75  per  cent,  of 
your  expense  of  operation.  Use  that,  and  have  it  carry 
the  accompanying  cost  of  production  and  check  the  work 
as  it  progresses — then  you  will  have  a  correct  cost  on 
completion. 

In  my  extensive  travels  among  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions I  have  found  the  labors  of  the  Paint  Legislative 
Committee  very  much  a.ppreciated  in  their  vigorous  fight 
for  the  honest  label  and  pure  materials.  I  found  nearly 
all  State  associations  giving  deep  consideration  to  the 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  undoubtedly  uniform 
legislation  will  be  finally  obtained  through  the  Federal 
Government  similar  to  the  to-be-hoped-for  results  of  the 
efforts  of  our  Committee  on  Paint  Legislation.  I  found 
an  increasing  interest  in  trade  school  education,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  example  to  be  seen  at  New  Haven, 
at  the  Boardman  Shops,  will  furnish  new  or  beneficial 
suggestions  which  will  tend  toward  obtaining  uniform 
legislation  in  teaching  the  youth  a  trade. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  report  to  you  in  retrospect. 
In  looking  to  the  future  I  ask  you  to  attend  in  goodly 
numbers  the  forthcoming  convention  at  New  Haven.  Let 
us  have  a  comparison  with  your  trade  schools;  let  us 
have  your  counsel  in  those  affairs  of  commercial  organ- 
ization in  which  we  admit  the  old  countries  are  far  past 
the  United  States.    Let  us  take  counsel  together. 

I  thank  you  sincerely. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Paris,  the  paper  was  received  and 
mad©  part  of  the  minutes,  and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
extended  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  McGhan,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
that  great  preparations  were  being  made  by  the  master 
painters  of  New  Haven  for  the  International  convention, 
and  he  wished  to  extend  a  most  hearty  invitation  to  the 
Canadian  brethren  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Linington  said  that  he  would  feel  amply  repaid  in 
coming  to  this  convention  if  he  heard  nothing  more  than 
the  encouraging  words  of  Mr.  McGhan.  He  emphasized 
the  thought  of  brotherhood  by  briefly  referring  to  the 
great  kindnesses  which  had  been  extended  to  him  by  his 
brethren  during  his  recent  illness.  There  were  groat 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  he  hoped  that  no  one  would  be  so  selfish  as  to 
ask  the  question: — "What  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  It  is 
quite  true  that  we  should  make  it  worth  while.  He  quite 
agreed  that  proper  attention  to  co.sts  and  credits  would 
lead  to  business  success.  Attention  to  such  matters  was 
pertinent  to  the  life  of  any  as.sociation. 

President  Phinnemore  said  that  the  privilege  of  the 
tloor  was  extended  to  the  visitors,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
take  full  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  he  had  really  nothing  to  add  to 
the  very  excellent  caper  of  Mr.  McGhan.  He  simply 
wi.shed  to  emphasize  what  the  writer  of  the  paper  had 
said.  Mr.  Dewar  then  very  feelingly  referred  to  the  ten- 
der sympathy  which  at  present  obtained  between  the 
brethren  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Mr.  Faircloth  said  we  all  feel  grateful  for  the  evidence 
of  the  sympathetic  feeling  which  had  just  been  given 
expression  to  by  Mr.  Dewar.  He  was  pissed  to  hear 
what  had  been  said  regarding  brotherhood.  This  they 
had  always  fought  for  and  advocated.  He  was  delighted 
with  Mr.  McGhan's  address.  They  should  keep  close  tab 
on  their  work.  Every  master  painter  should  know  whether 
his  business  is  a  paying  one  or  not. 

Mr  Paris  said,  as  one  new  to  association  work,  ne 
would  like  to  get  all  the  information  he  could  relative  to 
costs  Most  master  painters  adopted  plans  of  their  own. 
He  was  quite  willing  to"  exchange  his  home-made  plans 
for  a  better  system.  y.^ 

Mr  McGhan  suggested  that  several  systems  might  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  He  then  explained  several  simple  forms, 
which  he  had  drawn  up  and  which  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Mr  Linington  directed  attention  to  the  excellent  paper 
presented  by  R.  W.  Fletcher  at  the  St.  Catharines  con- 
vention on  "Overhead  Charges." 

The  president  approved  of  the  simpUfied  systems  of 
Mr.  McGhan.  ^  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Dewar  asked  how  one  was  to  arrive  accurately  at 
the  "overhead  charges.     That  was  what  we  wanted  to 

know.  J,  ^  A 

Mr.  McGhan  again  explained  his  simplified  forms,  and 
said  in  answer  to  a  question  that  the  salary  of  the  em- 
ployer should  not  be  included,  but  that  the  wages  of  the 
foreman  should  be  included.  The  employer  was  reim- 
bursed from  the  profits  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  it  was  hard  to  get  at  the  actual  cost, 
there  were  so  many  items  entering  into  it,  such  as  brushes 
and  ladders. 

Mr.  Landon  as'ked  wh.at  should  be  a  fair  amount  to 
allow  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Dewar  thought  it  would  be  rather  diflficult  to  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  O'Hearn  said  that  ladders  were  always  of  the  same 
value  to  the  owner  if  in  use. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  price  at  which  you  would  have  to 
sell  would  determine  the  value. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  they  were  not  dealing  with  stock- 
taking.   That  was  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Mr.  Barrett  referred  humorously  to  the  saying  of 
Carlyle  that  the  world  was  made  up  of  many  people, 
mostly  fools. 

Mr.  Wall  suggested  that  the  fools  were  not  all  dead  yet. 
Mr.  Barrett  hinted  that  they  had  not  been  written  on 
the  wall. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  he  feit  very  proud  of  Mr.  McGhan. 
for  it  was  during  his  regime  as  International  president 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  initiated  into  his  present 
office. 

Mr.  Faircloth  said  he  always  used  the  day  time  sheets. 
They  appeared  to  be  in  vogue  generally. 

The  president  then  called  upon  F.  Moore  to  read  his 
paper  on  "Made  in  Canada.'' 

"Made-in-Canada,"  the  Country  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  of  you  that  Canada  is  rich  in  min- 
eral wealth,  being  the  third  largest  among  the  silver  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world.  In  nickel  alone  we  produced 
almost  46,000,000  pounds  in  1915,  but  in  pigments  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paints  you  are  probably  not  as  well 
posted;  in  fact,  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  wh.Tt  the  natural 
resources  in  paint  pigments  were  in  Canada.  For  instance, 
we  have  lead  ore,  zinc  ore,  blacks,  raw  and  burnt  umber, 
Vandyke  brown,  brown  ocbers,  yellow  ochcrs,  golden 
ochers,  reds,  including  Indian  red;  green  and  purple,  zinc 
white,  graphite,  gypsum,  barytes,  manganese,  silex  and 
whiting. 

Unfortunately,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  above  men- 
tioned pigments  are  being  manufactured  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  introduction  into  paints.  The  minerals,  as  you  find 
them,  cannot  be  used  satisfactorily  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints  but  must  be  refined  and  combined,  or  inter-mixed, 
so  as 'to  fit  them  for  ordinary  use.  Ochers.  red  oxides, 
graphite  for  black  paints,  gypsum,  barytes  and  mang.anese 
are  about  the  only  lines  made  ready  for  introduction  Into 
]iaints. 

Zinc  and  lead  are  largely  mined  in  British  Columbia 
and  exported  to  the  United  States  to  be  refined.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  exported  in  1915  some 
.'57,000,000  pounds  of  lead  ore,  and  about  6,000,000  pounds  of 
zinc.  . 

I  understand  there  Is  some  lead  ore  being  refined  m 
Briti.sh  Columbia,  but  from  the  Information  that  I  w.os 
able  to  get  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  dofinitely  whether 
any  part  of  this  lead  is  made  ready  to  be  iwought  into  the 
lead  carbonate  state.  There  may  be  somo  refining  done, 
but  not  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  should  be.  It  seem.s 
peculiar  tn  me,  that  being  rich  in  lead  and  zinc  ore,  that 
we  have  no  refineries  sufficient  to  refine  all  our  own 
lead  and  zinc,  and  bring  it  into  the  lead  carbonate  and 
zinc  oxide  state  for  use  in  paint. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  a  gentleman,  who  is  at 
present  manufacturing  dry  colors,  he  intimated  to  me  that 
his  f.ithor  had  gone  into  the  thing  very  carefully,  and  that. 
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in  fact,  he  had  all  the  papers  with  all  the  data  regarding 
the  building  of  a  plant  for  refining  these  two  ores,  and  we 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  may  be  an  es- 
tablished fact. 

Regarding  the  other  pigments.  There  is  no  effort  being 
made  to  prepare  these  minerals  for  the  paint  manufac- 
turer. It  IS  quite  true  that  the  government  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  thing  and  has  given  us  a  lot  of  interesting 
information,  but  I  venture  to  state  that  while  chemists  of 
note  have  stated  that  these  pigments  can  be  used  in  their 
present  form  for  the  manufacture  of  paint,  I  cannot  agree 
and  to  give  my  reasons  for  disagreeing  would  take  up  too 
much  time,  and  not  being  a  paint  chemist,  what  I  would 
say  would  not  be  very  intelligible. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  just  stated,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we,  as  Canadians,  should  be  more  interested 
than  we  are  in  the  raw  material  at  our  doors,  and  I  believe 
I  am  not  taking  too  much  responsibility  on  my  shoulders 
when  I  state  that,  if  no  one  is  enterprising  enough  to  go 
into  the  preparation  of  these  pigments  for  use  in  paint  or 
if  there  is  no  man  with  sufficient  speculative  spirit'  to 
invest  his  money  so  as  to  make  these  goods,  the  gove-n- 
raent  ought  to  do  something  along  this  line.  When  you 
know  that  practically  everything  that  is  required  outside 
of  dyes  is  right  here  in  our  own  Dominion,  and  we  as 
Canadians,  at  the  present  time  are  purchasing  materials 
which,  while  they  suit  our  needs,  may  not  be  as  good  as 
what  we  have  right  here  at  our  door  you  can  see  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  government  to  take  some  advanced 
steps. 

Sometimes  you  meet  men  who  lack  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  and  are  very  often  inclined  to  use  a  word 
which  I  do  not  believe  is  in  the  dictionary,  the  word 
"can't,"  yet  some  of  these  very  same  men,  when  they  are 
hard  pressed,  will  tackle  the  propostion  which  they 
thought  impossible  and  carry  it  through  successfully. 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  there  was  a 
very  prevalent  opinion  that  certain  materials  which  enter 
into  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  wall  paper  could  not  be 
manufactured  anywhere  outside  of  Germany.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  German  chemists  and 
the  German  Government  have  been  a  good  deal  more  pro- 
gressive than  our  own  government,  or  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  is  well  known  to  all  of 
us  that  Germany  shipped  her  goods  all  over  the  world. 
Tou  could  go  into  any  of  the  small  villages  in  Canada  and 
find  cases  marked  on  the  outside,  "Made  in  Germany,"  but 
this  war  came  up  and  Germany  was  not  able  to  ship,  and 
the  allies  were  unwilling  to  buy  anything  made  in  Ger- 
many. This  has  forced  both  the  United  States  and  our- 
selves to  consider  ways  and  means  of  producing  the  ma- 
terial hitherto  produced  only  in  Germany,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  to  you  today  that  practically  everything  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  paints  is  produced  either  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States.  I  might  say  here  that  there  is  a  con- 
cern about  to  establish  themselves  in  Montreal,  who  claim 
that  if  they  can  get  sufficient  demand  they  can  produce  all 
The  dyes  that  are  being  produced  in  the  States  or  have 
been  produced  in  Europe.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
to  all  of  you  that  chemical  colors  are  being  made  right  here 
in  Canada  by  our  own  Canadians,  such  as  chrome  yellows, 
greens,  blues.  These  goods  are  equal  to  any,  and  are 
sold  practically  at  as  low  a  figure. 

From  what  I  have  stated  you  observe  that  from  the 
natural  resources  we  have  practically  all  pigments  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacture  of  a  standard  line  of  paints 
and  also  the  possibility  of  all  dyes  that  are  required.  To 
bring  about  this  state  of  things  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  government  or  some  enterprising  man  to  come  along 
snd  invest  his  money  for  the  building  of  refineries  and 
plants  to  make  ready  the  materials  at  our  door,  and  this 
will  necessitate  the  loyal  support  of  the  trade.  I  am  not 
here  to  advocate  your  paying  25  cents  a  hundredweight 
more  for  goods  made  in  Canada,  but  I  believe  I  am  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  Canadian  manufactured  goods  should 
have  the  preference  over  any  imported  article,  provided  it 
is  of  equal  quality.  If  the  idea  should  get  abroad  that 
Canadians  do  not  stand  by  Canadian-made  products,  then 
what  encouragement  has  any  man  to  invest  his  money 
for  the  production  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paints?  We  have  wealthy  men  in  Canada,  who  might  be 
willing  to  invest  their  money,  or  it  may  be  that  our  gov- 
ernment will  do  it,  or  men  from  the  outside  may  bring  in 
money  and  invest  it,  but  all  have  got  to  have  assurance 
that  we  will  stand  by  them. 

In  regard  to  the  refining  of  these  materials  above  men- 
tioned, we  of  course  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  alongside 
the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  only  got  a 
population  of  some  8,000,000.  and  as  a  gentleman  told  me 
the  other  day.  a  small  factory  could  produce  enough  dyes 
in  two  weeks  to  last  us  for  our  own  use  for  two  years. 
From  this  you  can  easily  see  that  the  price  would  be 
absolutely  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  has  a  population  of  over  100.000,000,  and  their  con- 
sumption for  this  line  of  goods  is  enormous,  consequent- 
ly a  factory  can  be  running  all  the  time  and  the  goods 
produced  at  a  moderate  figure.  The  same  thing  might 
apply  to  the  refining  of  lead  ore  and  zinc  ore,  although 
we  believe  there  is  lots  of  room  for  a  refinery  for  these 


two  articles,  as  an  enormous  quantity  is  used  in  our  Do- 
minion, and  we  believe  it  could  be  manufactured  as  cheap, 
or,  perhaps,  cheaper,  than  it  could  be  imported. 

Of  course,  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  are 
preparing  quite  a  number  of  pigments  from  the  crude 
material,  and  men  have  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
plants  for  this  purpose,  but  the  fact  I  want  to  emphasize 
is,  that  being  so  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  so  little  is  being 
done  along  this  line  of  refining.  Instead  of  being  large  im- 
porters of  paint  material  in  the  raw  state,  we  should  be 
large  exporters. 

There  is  another  side  to  this.  Canada  is  not  always 
going  to  remain  with  a  population  of  8,000,000.  In  the 
year  1810,  the  United  States  population  was  7,239,881,  as 
compared  with  Canada's  population  in  1911  of  7,206,643. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  cl'ose  of  the 
last  century  was  75,000,000.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Canada's  population  will  be  75,000,000,  long  before 
the  close  of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  country  is 
large,  our  la,nd  is  good,  our  climate  is  good,  we  are  rich 
in  mineral  wealth,  why  shouldn't  we  grow?  Why 
shouldn't  we  have  confidence,  and  why  shouldn't  we  get 
ready,  so  that  as  our  population  does  grow  we  may  be 
in  a  position  to  manufacture  all  our  requirements? 
Canadians  have  shown  their  backbone,  their  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  and  their  love  for  their  country,  yet  I  venture  to 
state  that  Canadians  are  not  as  aggressive,  along  com- 
mercial lines,  as  we  should  be.  Our  salesmen  are  very 
decent  fellows,  representing  vei-y  decent  houses,  hut  they 
take  "No"  for  an  answer  too  easy.  Other  countries 
have  salesmen  whom  they  send  in  here,  who  are  aggres- 
sive, energetic,  and  will  not  take  "No"  for  an  answer, 
consequently  they  sell  goods  which  are  no  better  and 
no  cheaper  than  that  offered  by  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers.   In  other  words,  they  do  business  while  we  sleep. 

The  following  figures  will  bear  me  out:— For  the  three 
months  ending  June  1,  1916,  we  imported  from  the  United 
Kmgdom,  free  of  duty,  $38,256,  and  from  the  United 
States,  $133,588,  representing  goods  which  are  not  manu- 
factured here.  Then  we  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, duitable,  $105,971,  and  from  the  United  States,  duti- 
able, $525,475.  From  all  other  countries  we  imported 
about  $24,000,  principally  dutiable  goods.  This  shows  a 
total  for  the  three  months  ending  June  1,  1916,  of  $655,- 
309  dutiable  paint  materials,  and  free  $173,574. 

There  are  no  figures  available  that  would  indicate  how 
much  of  these  imports  are  raw  material,  and  how  much 
is  the  finished  product,  but  we  believe  the  larger  amount 
is  raw  material,  such  as  umbers,  siennas,  finer  grades 
of  ochers,  as  well  as  many  other  colors. 

In  wall  paper  we  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  three  months  ending  June  1,  $13,803,  and  from 
the  United  States  $50,255.  All  other  countries  $521.  We 
might  say  that,  in  regard  to  paint,  the  importations  in- 
creased in  the  last  three  years  about  $200,000  of  dutiable 
goods,  and  about  $65,000  free  goods.  In  the  wall  paper. 
It  has  decreased  s>ome  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  during  the 
.same  period.  This  will  indicate  that  in  the  wall  paper 
end  of  the  business,  that  Canadian  wall  papers  are  beat- 
ing the  imported  papers.  In  the  case  of  paint,  it  is  the 
other  way  around,  the  importations  are  increasing  all 
The  time.  For  instance,  the  three  months  ending  June 
1,  1914,  we  only  imported  about  $180,000  from  the  United 
Kmgdom,  and  about  $280,000  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  about  $8,000,000  worth  of 
ahont  '^^nnn'^i"^?'^!"  Canada  in  a  year,  and  somewhere 
about  $2,000,000  of  this  is  imported,  which  shows  that 
after  all  Canadians  are  fairly  patriotic.  This  includes 
law  and  finished  products,  and  as  above  stated,  by  far 
the  larger  amount  is  raw  material.  What  we  need  is  a 
f^^  nr^^^"'"/";?,^®'"^"''''  between  the  Canadian  manu- 
ilTnZt  rr.T\  painter,  so  that  the  master 

"^oH     •         '^"i'^,  absolutely  the  relative  value  of  goods 
Made  m  Canada,"  and  that  of  goods  imported. 

^^J^thl  T^^-f^^^lT®.'^^*'"  "''^  established  firms  in  Europe 
rial  tt.  states  were  able  to  produce  better  mate- 

r  als  than  we  could  here,  because  of  their  large  con- 
sumption and  experience,  but  that  day  is  fast  pissing 
«lT''J;hL"'^r"°'  P^"^t  line  but  in  pracUcaHy 

verv  W  thf;  Canadians  can  produce  as  good  as  the 
to^ou  th«T  f  ^  imported.  I  am  not  here  to  say 
r-h^^A   oi^^  ^'''^^^  patriotic,   you  must  not  pur- 

chase  goods  made   outside   of    Canada.     All  Canadian 

^ve  ■•SeTn'r""  r.^''^  '^'  ^»  things  being  equt" 

give    Made-in-Canada"  products  the  preference. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  paper  was  received 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  that  all  things  being  equal,  we  ought 
to  patronize  home  production. 

Mr.  Faircloth  was  of  the  opinion  that  great  changes 
were  no  doubt  coming,  and  we  must  supply  our  own 
needs.  We  evidently  possess  all  the  necessai-y  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  understood  that  turpentine  was  now 
being  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Carson  said  that  he  was  at  one  time  interested  in 
a  company  which  manufactured  turpentine  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  but  that  the  plant  had  ceased  operations. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  the  day. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  morning  was  entirely  given  to  a  visit  to  tiie  Cen- 
tral Technical  School.  A  large  number  of  the  master 
Pinters  and  their  friends,  together  with  a  Quota  <>f 
ladies  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  this 
spSidTn&tion.  Theischool  i^.'on&  of  the  hest  eqmppedi 
in  the  world,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  partic- 
ular. The  building  is  situated  centrally  and  occupies  six 
acres  of  ground.  The  magnificent  structure  is  430  feet 
long  with  a  depth  of  227  feet,  and  is  most  imposing  in 
appearance.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  il/^'Lf""^^ 
in  height  and  cost,  with  equipment,  over  $2,000,000.  Its 
architectural  beauty  is  unsurpassed  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  architect.  _         .^^       ^,        ■     ■  i 

The  delegates  were  received  iby  Dr.  McKay,  the  principal, 
in  his  office,  and  after  a  few  words  of  welcome  they  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  McKay  in  person  throughout  the  va- 
rious departments.  The  principal  was  assis-ted  in  this 
task  by  Professor  Kirkland,  assistant  principal  of  the 
evening  school,  and  Professor  Warren,  assistant  principal 
of  the  day  schools.  Over  two  hours  were  occupied  in  this 
delightful  inspection. 

After  the  visit  to  the  different  sections  the  party  was 
finally  ushered  into  the  main  auditorium,  where  Dr.  Mc- 
Kay again  addressed  the  delegates  and  answered  many 
questions  affecting  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the 
school.  The  doctor  said  he  regarded  the  members  of  the 
Master  Painters'  Association  as  amongst  his  best  friends. 
They  had  faithfully  befriended  the  school  since  its  incep- 
tion. The  school  was  now  receiving  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  every  department  of  labor.  The  students  were 
being  prepared  for  their  life  work  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  choice  with  them  as  to  what  line  of  business  they 
wished  to  follow.  Many  men  today  were  following  callings 
into  which  they  had  been  thrust  more  by  accident  than 
choice.  The  school  today,  with  its  three  branches,  had 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  7,000  scholars  in  the  day  and  even- 
ing classes.  It  costs  about  $200,000  yearly  to  maintain 
the  school. 

On  motion  of  "William  E.  Wall,  seconded  by  F.  H.  Mc- 
Causland,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr. 
McKay  and  his  colleagues  for  their  kindness  in  conduct- 
ing the  convention  through  the  magnificent  building  and 
entertaining  them  so  interestingly. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
at  2.30  p.  m. 

William  Paris,  of  Toronto,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Re- 
moval of  Wall  Paper,"  as  follows: — 

Removal  of  Wall  Paper. 

Gentlemen:— I  must  at  once  confess  that  my  subject, 
the  "Removal  of  Wall  Paper,"  is  a  seeming  paradox.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  know  you  were  expecting  me 
to  tell  you  how  to  remove  wall  paper.  That  would  be 
presumptuous  in  the  extreme,  for  I'm  sure  you  all  already 
know  the  different  procedures  necessary  to  attain  the  de- 
sired result.  On  the  face  of  it,  did  my  subject  deal  en- 
tirely with  the  how  of  removing  wall  paper,  I  could  surely 
achieve  a  record  for  brevity  by  simply  saying  with  much 
emphasis,  "Soak  it  and  scrape  it." 

My  somewhat  ambiguous  title  should  no  doubt  have 
read,  "The  Urgent  Necessity  of  Removing  Wall  Paper," 
for  it  is  with  the  necessity  that  I  wish  to  deal.  I  wajit 
most  strongly  to  advocate  the  removal  of  old  wall  papers 
before  repapering,  in  all  cases,  and  my  reasons  therefor 
are  so  simple  as  to  be  at  once  obvious.  First,  because  it 
must  be  more  healthful  to  do  away  with  the  old  and  dirty 
paper,  rather  than  cover  it  up  with  a  clean  one;  and 
second,  because  your  paperhanger  will  give  you  a  better 
job  on  the  bare  walls.  Two  very  simple  reasons,  you  will 
say,  but  so  important  that  they  leave  no  room  for  argu- 
ment, and  you  must  agree  with  both.  The  first  is  per- 
haps the  more  important,  particularly  in  the  case  of  room-s 
where  sickness  or  disease  has  occurred.  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  the  fumigation  of  such  rooms  is  as  effi- 
cacious as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  for  not  long  ago  I  saw  live 
vermin  in  a  room  that  had  just  been  fumigated. 

The  second  reason  needs  little  or  no  amplification.  Tou 
owe  it  to  your  paper  hangers  to  give  them  the  best  pos- 
sible surface  to  work  upon,  that  they  may  produce  the 
result  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  your  clients 
and  yourself.  During  the  busy  season,  when  the  master 
painter  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  how  to  accomplish 
his  numberless  contracts,  the  temptation  is  no  doubt  very 
great  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  client,  who  says:— 
"Never  mind  about  taking  the  old  paper  off."  Here  we 
touch  upon  a  little  matter  of  ethics.  The  master  painter 
who  is  worth  his  salt,  will  resist  that  temptation,  and 
hereby  raise  the  standard  of  the  honor  of  his  craft,  be- 
sides doing  justice  to  his  job  and  to  himself. 

But  since  it  is  human  to  err.  why  not  let  us  emulate 
the  example  of  the  New  York  State  Association  and  re- 
move the  temptation  from  the  master  painter  by  procur- 
ing the  necessary  legislation  to  make  the  covering  up  of 
old  wall  paper  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  stiff  fine. 


That  would  solve  the  matter  very  easily  and  give  us  a 
clearer  and  healthier  province. 

The  pernicious  habit  of  repapering  over  old  paper  is  all 
too  common,  and  drastic  measures  are  needed  to  overcome 
it.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficurty  of  the  master  painter  is 
the  customer  wiho  either  cannot  or  will  not  pay  for  the 
necessary  removal  of  old  paper.  The  solution  of  the  case 
purely  lies  in  the  old  proverb  which  says  that  anything 
that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  the  refusal 
to  put  on  new  paper  over  the  old  to  the  point  of  losing 
the  job  would  redound  very  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
master  painter. 

To  this  association  I  would  urge  the  moral  obligation 
before  us  to  insist  upon  the  removal  of  all  old  wall  paper; 
to  unite  as  a  body,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  put  new 
paper  over  old,  which  being  done,  I  am  positive  would 
make  for  a  more  healthful  country  and  result  in  a  great 
uplifting  of  the  craft  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  life's 
work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Linington  the  paper  was  received  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  minutes,  and  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  extended  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gardner,  who  had  given  this  matter  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  the  glue  or  starch  size,  very  gen- 
erally used  on  walls,  formed  the  best  food  for  germs.  By 
actual  tests  the  germs  of  typhoid  were  found  to  increase 
100,000  times  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dampness  gives 
ready  access.  The  use  of  formaldehyde  in  the  paste  was 
an  excellent  germicide.  Paint  is  also  a  good  germicide. 
Baseboards  should  always  be  painted. 

The  president  suggested  that  a  resolution  should  be 
passed  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities,  calling 
attention  to  the  dangerous  results  which  might  follow 
from  neglecting  to  remove  all  the  old  paper  from  walls 
before  re-papering. 

Mr.  Paris  said  that  he  had  conferred  with  Dr.  Hastings, 
the  medical  health  officer,  and  he  treated  the  matter 
rather  lightly  and  did  not  think  there  was  any  particular 
danger  to  be  feared  from  such  a  practice. 

Mr.  Weeks  said  he  had  advocated  this  step  for  years, 
and  he  thought  they  should  take  such  action,  independ- 
eritly  of  the  opinion  of  the  health  officer. 

Mr.  Barrett  thought  the  trouble  lay  more  with  the  mas- 
ter painter  than  with  the  customer.  If  the  danger  from 
leaving  old  paper  on  the  walls  were  fully  explained  to  the 
customers,  he  was  sure  they  would  have  it  removed.  The 
medical  health  officer  will  only  do  what  he  has  to,  and  he 
miglit  think  the  landloard  would  consider  him  overofflcious 
by  ordering  the  removal  of  all  old  paper. 

Mr.  McKenzie  favored  the  passing  of  a  strorig  resolution 
along  the  lines  suggested. 

Mr.  Delaney  said  he  thought  the  law  should  be  made 
provincial  rather  than  local. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Linington  and  Paris  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  resolution  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested, and  present  the  same  at  the  morning  session. 

President  Phinnemore,  in  introducing  Henry  Gardner,  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  spoke  of  the  excellent 
work  which  he  was  doing  in  the  matter  of  industrial  re- 
search Mr.  Gardner  belongs  to  Canada  as  much  as  the 
United  States,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  Gardner  to  deliver  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Gardner  spoke  on  "Lumbang  and  Perilla  Oils,"  as 
follows: — 

Lumbang  and  Perilla  Oils. 

Lumbang  Oil. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  a  tree  known  as 
aleurites  moluccana,  indigenous  to  Polynesia  and  now 
widely  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  an 
tropical  islands  —  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  tree  also  flourishes  on  the 
Florida  peninsula  and  certain  parts  of  the  Gulf  coast.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  tung  tree,  and  the  oil  closely 
resembles  tung  oil  in  analytical  constants,  but  does  not 
have  the  peculiar  properties  of  polymerization  shown  by 
the  latter.  Its  constitution  is,  moreover,  different  from 
that  of  tung-  oil.  The  tree  is  a  highly  ornamental  shade 
tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  widely 
spreading  its  branches  and  producing  large,  glossy  leaves. 
It  bears  two  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  which  contain  the  so- 
called  lumbang  nuts.  These  consist  of  heavy  shells  con- 
taining a  light-colored  kernel  or  moat  rich  in  oil.  The  ker- 
nels burn  freely  with  a  sooty  flame,  and  are  often  used  as 
a  source  of  illumination  by  the  natives,  thus  acquiring  the 
local  name  of  candle  nuts.  The  nuts  have  a  pleasant 
taste,  resembling  Brazil  nuts.  The  oil  from  the  nuts  Is 
almost  colorless  and  has  a  purgative  action.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  oil  might  find  a  use  in  medicine,  and 
■would  suggest  further  experiments. 

When  the  nuts  are  pressed  for  the  oil  content,  a  press 
cake  is  left  which  Is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  for  Us 
fertilizing  action,  a  price  of  JlOO  a  ton  being  paid  for  it  in 
preference  to  ground  fl.sh  or  tankage  at  $2'!.  The  native.-? 
apparently  are  successful  in  producing  a  most  remarkable 
stimulus  of  growth  in  certain  plant.3  through  its  use.  The 
chemical  analysis  of  the  press  cake  produced  In  the  writ- 
er's experiments  showed  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
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valuable  plant  foods,  which  probably  are  in  a  readily  as- 
similable form.  With  the  oil  marketing  in  Manila  at  60 
cents  a  g-allon  and  being-  used  there  in  the  crude  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  painting  of  river  craft,  etc.,  it  is  probable 
that  considerable  quantities  could  be  obtained  for  export, 
if  desired. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  very  large  amounts  of  the 
oil  lies  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of  getting  the 
liernels  out  of  the  shells.  This  work  is  done  by  the  na- 
tives in  a  very  crude  way,  the  seeds  being  crushed  by  hand 
on  rocks  and  the  meats  cut  out  with  knives,  since  they 
adhere  tenaciously  to  the  sides  of  the  shells.  Working  on 
a  shipment  of  576  pounds  of  the  nuts  imported  from  Ha- 
waii by  Mr.  Hevkel  for  the  Educational  Bureau,  the  writer 
proceeded  as  follows: — The  nuts  were  first  passed  through 
a  Chipmunk  crusher,  breaking  them  into  small  pieces. 
They  were  then  screened  in  order  to  separate  the  larger 
pieces  of  meat.  Five  boys  were  then  employed  for  a 
period  of  five  days  in  picking  out  the  small  particles  of 
meats  left  in  the  shells.  A  portion  of  the  meats  or  kernels 
was  then  cold  pressed,  after  they  were  placed  in  a  canvas 
bag  suspended  in  a,n  apparatus  made  of  a  number  of  rigid 
iron  slats  banded  together  and  welded  into  a  plate  base. 
Into  this  apparatus  was  inserted  a  metal  plunger  attached 
to  a  testing  macbine.  A  practically  colorless  oil  was  ob- 
tained. Before  pressing  the  balance  of  the  seed  it  was 
thought  desirable  to>  remove  the  small  pieces  of  cracked 
shell  remaining  in  the  meats.  A  flotation  method  was  de- 
veloped, which  it  was  thought  might  prove  practicable  for 
the  rapid  and  complete  separation  of  the  meats  from  the 
cracked  shells,  as  the  broken  nuts  were  delivered  from  the 
crusher.  The  mixture  of  meats  and  shells  were,  therefore, 
placed,  in  successive  quantities,  in  a  tub  of  water  in  which 
there  was  dissolved  5  per  cent,  of  table  salt  to  increase  its 
gravity.  The  cracked  shells  fell  to  the  bottom  and  the  nily 
meats  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  salt  solution,  being 
removed  and  dried.  The  separation  was  rapid  and  com- 
plete. Unfortunately,  however,  the  meats  absorbed  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  ©alt  solution  and  during  drying 
partial  hydrolysis  of  the  oil  in  the  meats  occurred.  More- 
over, the  water  acted  as  an  extractive  upon  the  cracked 
shells  and  took  into  solution  a  large  amount  of  a  brown, 
tannin-like  dye  that  discolored  the  oil  in  the  seed.  When 
the  dried  meat  was  pressed,  the  oil  obtainled  was  therefore 
dark  in  color  and  had  a  very  high  acid  number.  The  sev- 
eral gallons  obtained  will  be  used  in  tbe  preparation  of 
the  fatty  acids  of  lumbang  oil,  and  a  study  of  these  acids 
should  give  some  interesting  data. 

More  of  the  nuts  are  being  obtained  and  the  meats  will 
be  pressed  in  a  more  suitable  type  of  apparatus  which  has 
just  been  installed  and  which  consists  of  a  curb  made  of 
a  6-inch  extra-heavy  iron  pipe  15  inches  in  length.  One 
end  is  threaded  and  capped.  A  large  number  of  holes  are 
drilled  an  the  sides  for  oil  exit.  A  plunger  machined  to 
fit  snugly  into  the  curb  is  provided,  and  the  whole  appa- 
ratus set  in  a  receivinig  pan  in  the  testing  machine  where 
a  pressure  of  150,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  obtain- 
able. This  apparatus  will  also  be  used  for  crushing  other 
oil  seeds  which  may  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Educa- 
tional Bureau  for  investigation.  Data  on  the  pressing  of 
the  lumbang  nuts  and  analysis  of  the  cake  are  appended. 
Analysis  of  Liivihang  Nuts. 

Average  weight  of  nut   11.7  grams 

Percentage  of  shells   67.9% 

Percentage  of  kernels  or  meat   32.1% 

Percentage  of  oil  in  shells  (ex.)   0.6% 

Percentage  of  oil  in  kernels  (ex.)   60.3% 

Ash  lof  kernel  ;   3.2% 

JNntrogen  in  kernel   3.2% 

Analysis  of  Lumbang  Press  Cake. 

The  press  cake  from  cold  pressing  was  thoroughly  ex- 
tracted with  benzine  to  remove  any  oil  present  and  then 
dried.    The  dried  press  cake  had  the  following  values:— 

Nitrogen    7.34% 

Phosphoric  anhydrid    3.95% 

Soda  (NsL^O).:   0.47%^ 

Potash  (K2O)   1.42% 

Analysis  of  Cold  Pressed  Lunidang  Oil. 

Specific  gravity   927 

Acid  No    1.3 

Iodine  No    162.0 

Saponification  No   192.3 

■Refractive   inidex   1.475 

Perilla  Oil. 

A  quantity  of  300  pounds  of  perilla  seed,  the  small  round 
seed  of  perilla  nankinensis,  a  plant  grown  extensively  in 
China  and  Japan,  was  imported  by  the  writer  from  Yoko- 
hama and  received  early  in  September.  This  seed  will  be 
used  for  experimental  introduction  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  request  has  been  made  that  the  seed  be  sent 
out  through  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  that  sec- 
tions of  the  country  be  selected  where  It  is  probable  the 
seed  will  give  the  best  results. 

Another  lot  consisting  of  666  pounds  of  seed  (4  barrels> 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Nemzek  of  the  Educational  Bureau 
and  submitted  to  the  writer  for  crushing.  Permission  was 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  use  th«>ir 
half-size  commercial  oil  press.   The  seed  was  fed  in  at  one 


end  and  carried  by  screw  to  the  pressure  die,  where  the 
oil  was  expelled,  leaving  the  press  cake.  Nearly  25  gal- 
lons of  oil  were  obtained.  It  was  of  fairly  light  color  and 
clear.  It  will  be  distributed  for  co-operative  investigation 
to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Testing  Paint  Vehicles 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  The  fol- 
lowing data  was  obtained  on  the  four-barrel  crushing 
test:—  ^ 

Analysis  of  Perilla  Seed. 

Oil  in  seed  (ex.)   33.73% 

Cake  residue   66.27% 

Analysis  of  Perilla  Press  Cake. 

The  press  cake  from  the  seed  was  thoroughly  extracted 

with  benzine  and  the  cake  dried  and  examined.  The  fol- 
lowing results  were  obtained:— 

Nitrogen    g 

Phosphoric   anhydrid   2  58% 

Soda  (Na,0)   56^' 

Potash   (K:,0)   l.'50% 

Analysis  of  Perilla  Oil. 

Specific  gravity    937 

Acid  No       4  3 

Iodine  No  193^3 

Sapondfioation   No   1934 

Refractive   index   1.4780 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Delaney. 
the  paper  was  received  and  placed  in  the  minutes,  and  a 
hearty  rising  vote  extended  to  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gardner  briefly  responded  and  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  and  hoped  to  be  present  at  the  next 
convention  also. 

Charles  Burden  said  he  had  listened  with  much  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Gardner.  He  would  like  to  ask  what  he  would 
recommend  as  the  best  fire-preventive  paint  or  stain  to 
use  for  roofs. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  any  good  paint  would  answer. 
Stains,  however  are  not  flre  preventive  in  their  nature. 

At  this  juncture,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of 
the  convention  occurred.  Mr.  Hughes  escorted  Mr.  Gard- 
ner to  the  front  amidst  the  vociferous  singing  of  "He's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

President  Phinnemore  addressed  Mr.  Gardner  in  most 
eulogistic  terms,  assuring  him  that  his  great  services  in 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  Association  were  highly  appreci- 
ated. His  lectures  were  always  of  an  educational  char- 
acter and  enabled  the  master  painter  to  understand  more 
fully  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  material  which 
he  was  constantly  using.  The  Association  desired  Mr. 
Gardner  to  accept  the  testimonial  which  he  would  now 
present  to  him  as  a  slight  token  of  the  very  high  esteem 
and  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  every  member. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  handed  to  Mr.  Gardner  a  beautifully 
illuminated  address,  and  in  doing  so  spoke  in  much  the 
same  eulogistic  terms  as  the  president,  referring  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  to  the  very  valuable  services 
which  Mr.  Gardner  had,  at  all  times,  so  willingly  and  gen- 
erously rendered  to  the  Canadian  Association. 

Mr.  Gardner,  in  accepting  the  testimonial,  said  he  felt 
somewhat  overwhelmed  by  the  kindly  reception  which  he 
had  received.  He  could  assure  the  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  that  he  would  always  regard  the  beauti- 
ful testimonial  as  one  of  his  most  cherished  treasures.  He 
was  at  all  times  most  willing  to  serve  and  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  painting  craft. 

The  rousing  "three  cheers  and  a  tiger"  which  were  ac- 
corded Mr.  Gardner  could  not  have  been  more  hearty  and 
spontaneous  if  he  had  been  the  "king"  himself.  The  scene 
was  one  which  will  never  be  erased  from  the  memories  of 
thos  present. 

The  testimonial  read  as  follows:  — 

Testimonial  to  Henry  A.  Gardner. 

Assistant    Director,    Institute    of    Industrial  Research, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Canadian  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  in  annual  convention  assembled, 
desire  to  convey  to  you  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
very  valuable  services  which  you  have  dealt  with  in  your 
instructive  lectures  before  the  Association.  Tour  presence 
has  always  been  an  inspiration  at  our  annual  convention. 

Jas.  Phinnemore, 

President. 
Stewart  N.  Hughes, 

Secy.-Treas. 
A.  M.  McKenzie. 
F.  H.  McCausland, 
Jno.  Stewart,  J.  P. 
W.  M.  Weekes. 

Toronto,  December  12,  1916. 

The  president  then  introduced  one  of  the  brave  heroes 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  front.  Flight  Lieutenant 
Fleming. 

Lieutenant  Fleming  then  addressed  the  convention  for 
upwards  of  half  an  hour,  narrating  in  a  most  graphic 
manner  his  many  experiences  in  the  air.  He  was  listened 
to  with  rapt  attention  as  he  portrayed  life  at  the  battle 
front.    On  resuming  his  seat  he  was  tendered  a  perfect 
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ovation,  the  audience  rising  and  singing  the  national 
anthem,  followed  by  three  hearty  cheers.  . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Faircloth, 
Lieutenant  Fleming  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 

Lieutenant  Fleming  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of 

Secretory  Hughes  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Fowler 
of  Philadelphia,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  ana 
wishing  the  Canadian  Association  every  success 

Mr  Dewar  referred  to  Mr.  Gardner's  splendid  lecture. 
He  had  known  Mr.  Gardner  for  a  geat  many. years  and 
had  watched  his  progress  with  the  greatest  interest  He 
thought  Mr.  Gardner  knew  more  about  the  paint  game 
than  any  other  man  either  in  this  country  or  across  the 
line  Mr  Gardner  had  said  that  shellac  paint  was  the 
best  to  use  for  painting  ships  below  the  water  line.  Now 
he  had  always  regarded  shellac  and  moisture  as  natural 


of  the  removal  of  all  old  wall  paper  before  repapering  to 
the  attention  of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Mr  McCausland  said  a  deputation  from  the  Toronto 
Journeymen  Painters'  Union  had  brought  this  matter  be- 
fore the  authorities,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  get 
in  touch  with  that  organization  and  find  out  just  what 
had  been  accomplished. 

William  B.  Wall  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  paper 
on.  "Registration  of  Master  Painters."  The  paper  was  as 
follows: — 

Registration  of  Master  Painters. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen:— The  whirligig  of  time  is 
bringing  many  changes  to  the  huilding  trades,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  own.  In  these  days  large  contracts  for 
work  are  often  closed  on  one  day  and  the  work  begun  on 
the  next    and  possibly  finished  in  a  few  weeks,  whereas 
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enemies,  and  he  would  like  Mr.  Gardner  to  clear  the  foggy 
atmosphere  which  now  surrounded  him  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  that  tests  had  shown  that  barnacles 
would  not  adhere  to  shellac  paint. 

Mr.  Butler  said  that  battleships  were  painted  every 
three  months. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said  the  reason  shellac  was  used  was 
because  it  was  a  known  insecticide. 

Mr.  Wall  said  the  paint  used  would  dry  in  twelve  hours 
after  application. 

Mr.  Barnett  wittily  asked  if  shellac  would  prove  a  deter- 
rent to  the  growth  of  barnacles  on  the  "ship  of  state." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President 
Delaney  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Llnlngton  said  the  special  committee  re  the  re- 
moval of  old  wall  paper  was  not  prepared  to  report.  He 
would  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a 
resolution  and  present  the  same  to  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health  of  Ontario.  , 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Vernon  and  car- 
ried unanimously.  ,  ,  ,  t^,*  i. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Landon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kitchener, 
Messrs  Paris  Linington  and  Barrett  were  appointed  such 
committee  with  full  powers  to  act  in  bringing  the  matter 


in  old  times  more  than  twice  that  amount  of  time  ^'onld 
have  been  consumed  in  the  preparatory  stages  ol  tne 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  its  completion. 

The  master  painter  of  today  to  be  successful  must  pos- 
sess a  fair  knowledge  of  business  methods  and  customs 
also  considerable  executive  ability.  His  clients  will  not 
brook  delay  in  their  plans,  and  he  must  endeavor  to  ad- 
just his  business  "to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  times 
and  occasions."  ,      ,j  , 

This  suggests  that  some  requirements  should  be  made  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  men  who  desire  to  engage  as  mas- 
ters in  the  business  of  painting  and  decorating. 

At  the  first  day's  session  of  the  twenty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Boston,  January 
9  10  H  1912,  the  writer  by  request  opened  a  discussion 
on  the  question,  "Should  the  master  painter  be  licensed? 
After  some  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed,  but 
they  failed  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion. 

Since  that  time  the  question  has  assumed  another  form, 
and  the  matter  of  registration  of  the  master  painter  was 
suggested  in  a  paper  read  by  the  writer  at  the  convention 
i)f  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  Connecticut,  held  at  Bridgeport,  January  15,  191G. 

Since  that  time  several  other  associations  have  become 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  last  July  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Master  Painter.s'  Association  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary  of  the  province  at 
Adelaide  to  advocate  the  compulsory  stripping  and  clean- 
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Ing  of  all  interior  walls  prior  to  repapering'  or  rekalsomln- 
ing-;  they  also  'demanded  that  registration  of  all  master 
painters,  as  provided  for  in  the  factories  act,  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  The  chief  secretary  said  the  matter  of 
reg'istration  of  painters  seemed  proper  and  the  request 
would  receive  attention. 

Last  September  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators' 
Association  of  Victoria,  Australia,  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  province, 
and  presented  the  need  of  better  attention  toeing-  given  to 
the  renovation  of  dwellings.  The  matter  of  registration 
of  all  master  painters  was  strongly  urged  by  the  commit- 
tee, in  order  that  some  responsibility  might  devolve  upon 
those  called  to  do  painting  and  decorating. 

This  m-atter  of  registration  is  toeing  discussed  in  the 
other  Australian  provinces  and  in  New  Zealand.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  that  we  should  also  discuss  the 
matter. 

I  will  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  Bridgeport  ad- 
dress : — 

"It  is  a  shame  that  any  one  who  can  secure  a  few  tools 
and  a  little  credit  can  enter  the  business  of  a  contracting 
painter  without  toeing  required  to  pass  any  examination, 
mentally  or  technically. 

"There  are  far  too  many  men  of  inferior  intellect  and 
skill  who  break  into  the  business  and  become  unscrupu- 
lous competitors  with  those  of  larger  experience.  The  esti- 
mates of  such  men  are  often  too  low  because  of  ignorance 
and  inability  to  realize  the  cost  of  the  work,  yet  the 
public  patronizes  them  because  they  seem  to  be  cheap." 

There  are  many  direct  benefits  that  would  seem  to  aid 
us  if  registration  were  required,  and  it  would  also  seem 
that  if  stationary  engineers,  firemen,  plumbers,  gasfltters, 
steamfitters  and  electricians  are  required  to  successfully 
pass  an  examinoation  before  they  are  granted  permission 
to  engage  in  business,  a  similar  rule  might  with  propriety 
be  adopted  to  govern  admissions  to  our  craft,  both  master 
and  man. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  journeyman  of  today 
is  the  master  of  tomorrow,  for  the  ranks  of  the  masters 
are  being  constantly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  jour- 
neymen. Many  of  our  most  successful  masters  have 
graduated  through  the  grades  of  apprentice  and  journey- 
man to  that  of  master  painter. 

Some  foreign  countries  require  an  examination  of  the 
work  of  the  apprentice  or  trade  school  graduate,  which 
must  be  satisfactory  to  a  board  of  examiners  composed 
of  master  painters  before  the  candidate  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  trade  as  journeyman. 

The  foregoing  plan  of  registration  might  be  required 
from  a  journeyman,  tout  a  different  sort  of  examination 
should  toe  required  from  a  man  who  desired  to  enter  the 
business  as  a  master  painter.  Such  men,  in  addition  to 
technical  skill,  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  be  able  to  compute  accurately  the  super- 
ficial area  of  given  dimensions,  and  reduce  them  to  square 
yards;  to  make  estimates  from  architects'  drawings  and 
jjlans;  and  to  know  at  least  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  business,  so  that  they  could  intelligently  direct 
others  to  execute  the  work  which  they  had  contracted  to 
perform. 

Many  successful  master  painters  of  the  present  day  owe 
their  success  more  to  business  ability  than  to  technical 
skill,  yet  the  man  who  derives  the  most  satisfaction  from 
his  business  (and  often  the  largest  profit)  is  he  who  com- 
bines technical  skill  with  business  ability. 

Just  :here  let  me  remind  you  that  the  foundation  for 
this  most  desirable  condition  is  laid  in  proper  instruction 
to  pupils  in  trade  schools,  for  in  these  schools  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  trade  are  taught,  together  with 
instruction  in  business  ethics  and  the  proper  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  a  master  painter  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  it  is  easy  to  criticize,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  suggest  a  workable  remedy. 

Let  us  suppose  that  rules  for  registration  of  all  master 
painters  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  under  consid- 
eration. In  case  any  such  laws  were  presented  to  Par- 
liament it  would  be  necessary  to  state  a  definite  time  at 
which  these  laws,  if  enacted,  should  become  effective. 
It  would  also  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  difficult  question, 
"What  siiall  be  done  with  master  painters  now  in  busi- 
ness?"   Also,  "Who  shall  pass  upon  applicants?'' 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  that  all  who  praaticed  medicine 
in  the  State  should  be  required  to  exhibit  a  certificate 
showing  themselves  to  be  graduates  of  some  reputable 
medical  college.  This  law  was  modified  in  its  passage, 
so  that  all  who  had  toeen  practicing  medicine  in  the  State 
for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
were  exempt  from  the  requirement  to  be  a  graduate  of 
a  medical  college.  This  provision  allowed  many  incom- 
petent practitioners  to  call  themselves  "doctor." 

Possibly  similar  action  relative  to  years  in  business 
might  be  taken  if  a  regi.stration  law  for  master  painters 
was  ever  put  into  operation  in  your  Dominion.  By  this 
plan  some  incompetent  men  would  doubtless  find  it  easy 
to  obtain  registration,  but  it  would  at  least  place  some 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  who  in  the  future  might 
aspire  to  be  master  painters,  chiefiy  for  the  profit  they 
hope  thereby  to  gain. 


After  the  laws  had  become  operative  it  would  he  more 
difficult  for  Incompetent  men  to  gain  access  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  master  painter,  and  if  a  law  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  master  painters  in  the  Dominion  is  deemed 
necessary,  the  sooner  It  is  enacted  the  better. 

This  in  turn  brings  before  us  the  question,  "Who  shall 
determine  whether  the  applicant  for  registration  is  com- 
petent?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  province  might  have  a  com- 
mittee of  three  master  painters  of  known  ability  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  examine  all  applicants  for  registra- 
tion as  master  painters,  an-d  refuse  a  certificate  to  any 
whom  they  found  to  be  incompetent. 

This  committee  should  hold  sessions  monthly  (or  at 
more  frequent  intervals  if  necessary)  at  some  central  por- 
tion of  the  province.  They  should  talk  personally  with 
each  applicant  and  subject  him  to  a  written  examination 
covering  the  essentials  of  the  painting  trade,  including 
estimating  and  bookkeeping.  A  stated  daily  wage  should 
be  paid  to  this  committee.  The  cost  might  be  defrayed 
from  the  fees  of  applicants. 

I  fully  believe  that  this  last  item  of  bookikeepirLg'  and 
cost  accounting  is  sadly  neglected  by  those  now  in  the 
business,  and  especially  by  those  newly  started  in  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  rock  which  has  caused  many  wrecks  in 
business.  It  would  in  my  opinion  be  wise  to  turn  back 
many  aspirants  for  the  honorable  calling  of  master 
painter  and  decorator,  no  matter  how  efficient  as  work- 
men, until  they  had  realized  their  lack  of  knowledge  in 
these  matters  and  by  careful  study  had  qualified  to  pass 
a  strict  examination. 

While  the  plan  for  registration  may  be  criticized  as  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  all  free  born  citizens,  yet 
it  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  many  people  fail  in  busi- 
ness and  bring  themselves  and  others  to  want  because  of 
insufficient  knowledge  of  the  things  they  essay  to  do,  and 
of  the  necessary  expenses  involved  in  carrying  on  busi- 
ness. 

The  estimates  of  too  many  men  are  low  because  they 
guess  at  the  cost  of  a  job,  rather  than  carefully  compute 
it.  Many  of  these  men  are  unaware  of  the  fact  thaat  their 
business  is  unprofitable  because  they  have  no  thorough 
system  of  cost  accounting  and  they  neglect  to  add  certain 
overhead  charges  to  the  cost  of  conducting  their  business. 

The  estimates  often  given  by  incompetent  men  make 
the  figures  given  by  the  careful  man  look  like  those  of  a 
robber,  and  the  general  public  looks  chiefiy  at  the  amount 
of  the  estimate,  rather  than  that  of  the  ability  of  the 
estimator  or  the  quality  of  his  work. 

Many  a  man  now  trying  to  conduct  the  business  of 
painting  and  decorating  would  be  better  off  financially 
if  he  were  in  the  employ  of  some  skiulful  master  painter 
and  had  employment  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Registration  would  also  afford  means  whereby  the  care- 
less or  indifrerent  master  painter  might  be  brought  to  ac- 
count, in  case  of  wilful  negligence  in  his  work,  or  care- 
lessness whereby  the  lives  of  his  employes  or  those  oi 
other  wor'kmen  were  imperiled,  for  his  certificate  of  regis- 
tration might  be  cancelled  for  cause  and  his/  opportunity 
for  further  mischief  prevented. 

By  a  law  of  our  nature  we  value  that  which  costs  us 
something,  and  without  doubt  a  greater  value  would  be 
placed  on  the  calling  of  a  master  painter  if  he  had  first 
to  qualify  for  his  certificate  of  registration  and  then  be 
required  to  maintain  his  efficiency  by  careful  and  thor- 
ough adherence  to  all  rules  or  regulations  provided  for 
his  guidance. 

Suppose  that  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  employes 
a  building  is  damaged  or  destroved  by  fire,  he  might  after 
the  first  occurrence  receive  a  warning,  and  in  case  of  a 
second  offence  his  registration  might  be  cancelled  and  he 
would  be  compelled  to  retire  from  business. 

The  knowledge  of  such  a  provision  in  the  law  of  the 
land  would  undoubtedly  cause  greater  carefulness  on  the 
part  of  both  the  master  and  the  journeyman,  and  this 
might  be  quite  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  master 
painter  could  be  used  in  law  for  any  damage  ensuing  to 
the  work  caused  by  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his  em- 
ployes. 

Let  us  suppose  a  new  master  painter  comes  to  town  and 
opens  a  shop.  Under  our  present  system  no  one  knows 
his  ability  until  he  has  the  opportunity  to  display  it,  yet 
if  he  were  registered  in  his  last  town,  State  or  province 
such  registration  would  go  far  toward  making  him  known 
to  the  craft  and  would  be  some  evidence  of  his  ability  to 
those  to  whom  he  offered  his  services. 

It  may  again  be  said  that  in  a  free  country  no  obstacle 
should  be  placed  in  the  path  of  those  who  aspire  to  higher 
altitudes  of  thought  or  action,  yet  most  of  us  live  quite 
close  to  the  ground,  and  we  need  laws  that,  while  they  are 
lightly  borne  by  honest  men,  yet  shall  require  all  men  as 
far  as  possible  to  be  accountable  for  their  duties,  so  that 
no  harm  shall  befall  innocent  persons,  caused  by  lack  of 
skill  or  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  any  form 
of  business.  The  business  of  the  painter  and  decorator 
is  usually  classed  as  hazardous.  It  might  be  made  less 
hazardous  if  proper  precautions  were  taken  by  those  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  work. 

Registration,  if  properly  planned  and  administered, 
would  prevent  the  admission  of  unqualified  men,  and  to 
some  extent  relieve  the  competition  which  is  active  nearly 
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every  spring-  in  the  larger  cities,  and  which  tends  to  de- 
moralize the  trade  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  it. 

Our  friends,  the  dealers  in  painters'  materials,  would, 
I  am  sure,  hail  with  pleasure  the  passage  of  a  law  requir- 
ing all  master  painters  to  be  registered.  Many  travelmg 
men  have  told  me  that  they  find  a  much  higher  standard 
of  business  ethics  among  the  members  of  our  Association 
than  is  found  among  those  who  are  not  members. 

If  this  be  true,  registration  would  still  further  make 
for  efficiency  and  ability  among  the  craft,  and  its  greatest 
benefits  would  accrue  to  our  associated  -members. 

There  is  no  branch  in  the  building  trades  which  re- 
quires so  much  technical  skill  as  that  of  painting,  yet  it 
is  often  classed  as  among  the  least  of  all  trades.  If  by 
registration  we  could  build  up  for  the  future  a  new  order 
of  things  in  our  trade,  and  more  efficient  master  painters, 
it  would  be  well  worth  any  effort  we  may  now  make. 
No  building  is  complete  without  the  touch  of  the  painter 
and  decorator,  and  those  of  the  craft  who  have  its  inter- 
ests at  heart  should  endeavor  by  all  means  in  their  power 
to  place  It  on  the  highest  possible  level.  _ 

A-n  intelligent  discussion  of  this  matter  might  result 
in  the  formation  of  a  system  of  registration  not  obnox- 
ious to  any  one,  but  which  might  lead  to  greater  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  those  now  in  the  trade  and  render  it  less 
easy  for  the  inefficient  man  to  obtain  access  to  the  trade 
and  to  be  a  menace  to  those  now  engaged  in  it. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  McCausland,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Linington,  that  the  paper  be  received  and  placed  in  the 
minutes  and  a  standing  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Mr.  Wall.  Carried. 

Mr  Butler  said  this  matter  of  registration  or  license 
had  been  in  his  mind  for  some  years,  but  where  are  we 
to  get  the  men  who  will  pass  the  necessary  requirements. 
We  are  not  getting  apprentices.  The  master  painters  are 
coming  from  business  men,  who  are  simply  hiring  men 
who  possess  the  technical  ability  to  do  the  work  for  them, 
it  is  not  numbers  but  quality  we  want.  Scalaways  use 
the  emblems  of  .societies  for  personal  aggrandizement,  it 
should  be  a  badge  of  honor  to  be  a  member  of  a  master 
painters'  association.  .      „  i 

Mr  Moore  said  he  would  break  the  ice  for  the  supply 
houses.  He  heartily  indorsed  the  paper  of  Mr.  ^all. 
Supply  houses  have  to  deal  with  men  who  do  not  under- 
stajid  tlieir  business,  and  they  have  in  consequence  to  be 
very  careful  to  whom  tney  give  credit.  Registration  would 
no  doubt  in  a  measure  prevent  many  of  the  failures  m 
business.  Membership  in  a  master  painters  organization 
should  be  a  guarantee  of  business  stability.  Supply 
houses  would  be  pleased  to  help  any  movement  along  these 

^'^resident  Phinnemore  pointed  out  that  plumbers  are 
obliged  to  register.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  politicians  to 
move  in  the  matter.  Moral  worth,  skill  and  progressive 
ideas  are  what  is  wanted  The  International  Association 
aims  at  this.  Efficiency  of  master  painters  should  be  de- 
manded by  the  Association.  The  Association  should  stand 
Sponsor  for  its  members.  The  status  of  the  Assooation 
should  be  maintained.  Certificates  should  be  given  and 
.  stand  as  a  recommendation.  Our  members  are  generally 
received  on  the  good  report  of  a  personal  friend  It  we 
cannot  get  the  government  to  move  the  Association  should. 
Other  professions  do  this  He  was  in  entire  sympathy 
with  such  a  move. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said  he  agreed  to  a  certain  extent  witlT 
the  paper.  Architects  who  know  nothing  of  the  business 
win  undertake  to  tell  you  how  to  paint.  Manufacturers 
have  long  credits,  but  they  also  have  long  profits.  Thej 
mlffht  be  bad  pay  too  if  the  had  to  pay  out  75  per  cent. 

their  profits  weekly  in  wages.  Who  is  groing  to  exam- 
met  hese  applicants?  It  is  an  ideal  condition,  but  sorne- 
what  Impracticable.    Taking  a  man  an  association 

is  not  going  to  make  him  a  better  man  all  at  once.  He 
may  by  applying  the  principles  of  the  Association,  grad- 
ually develop  into  a  better  man. 

Mr.  Linington  said  the  last  speaker  had  "bitten  off  his 
own  tail,-  so  to  speak.  Membership  m  an  association  w  11 
make  any  one  a  better  man.  Conditions  P';^f  ^"J^ 
the  same  everywhere.  As  a  charter  member  of  the  To- 
ronto Association,  he  had  watched  its  development,  and 
condUions  are  500  per  cent  better  now  than  when  the 
organization  was  formed.  He  approved  of  registration^ 
If  it  is  worth  while,  why  not  try  and  gra.sp  it.  If  the 
plumbers  are  compelled  to  register  from  ^/an.tary  stand- 
point why  not  the  painter?  A  man  should  have  the  abil- 
ty  to  finance  his  contracts  in  fairness  to  his  customers 
and  employes.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  principle  rather 
than  principal,  character  rather  than  wealth. 

Mr  Leach  said  he  had  enjoyed  the  paper  and  would 
like  to  see  the  principles  laid  down  carried  out.  He  feared 
it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out  registration  in 
the  smaller  places. 

Mr.  Delaney  said  the  incompetents  were  not  all  in  St. 
Catharines  and  Toronto.  He  would  to  G-od  they  were. 
He  was  much  taken  with  the  idea  that  figures  might 
give  the  impression  of  a  man  being  a  robber.  He  cited  a 
case  where  he  had  given  an  estimate  for  $450,  but  the  Job 
was  let  for  $250.  When  the  tenders  appeared  in  print  he 
was  no  doubt  looked  upon  as  a  daylight  robber.  Kut  the 
job  was  worth  it,  and  inside  of  three  months  he  was  called 


in  to  complete  the  work  because  of  the  bungling  of  the 
cheap  Jack.    He  would  like  to  see  better  conditions. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  it  was  true  that  "the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  many  changes."  He  was  asked  to  look  over  the 
standard  of  examination  of  a  certain  city,  and,  after 
doing  so,  he  asked  what  percentage  of  marks  the  appli- 
cants would  be  required  to  get.  He  was  told  20  per  cent., 
and  he  considered  if  the  applicant  got  o  he  would  be  doing 
v/ell.  A  man  would  need  to  be  a  scientist  and  chemist  to 
pass  such  a  standard.  Increased  knowledge  gives  better 
results  We  are  being  educated  every  day.  Bur  the 
methods  of  today  may  be  obsolete  in  five  years  from  now. 
Some  of  the  largest  bui'ders  across  the  line  are  only 
brokers,  not  practical  workmen.  The  department  stores 
are  our  chief  competitors.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  a  member 
of  an  Association  if  the  standard  :s  high.  We  should 
strive  to  get  good  moral  risks  into  our  Associations.  The 
manufacturers  will  assist  such  men  by  extensions  of  time 
on  accounts,  if  necessary.  Twenty-five  per  cent  material 
and  75  per  cent,  man  is  what  produces  t^e  artisti.o. 

Mr  Butler  said  that  a  man  must  be  in  business  tor  two 
years  before  becoming  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Pnll- 
kdelphia  Association.  The  benefits  of  the  Association  are 
large   but  vaccinations  don't  always  take. 

Mr'  Linington  said  he  wouldn't  like  to  discourage  any 
young  man  from  entering  into  business  for  himself. 

Mr  McCausland  said  registration  may  be  an  ideal.  Mem- 
bership in  a  local  association  should  be  a  guarantee  of 
moral  worth  and  ability.  ^-  u^a 

Mr  McGhan  said  this  was  the  tenth  convention  he  had 
attended  this  year,  and  at  every  one  of  them  the.  great 
question  was  that  of  "credits"  and  "cost  accounting.  The 
painter  should  be  made  a  better  business  man.  He  would 
also  like  to  impress  the  "clean-  up  and  pamt-up  propa- 
ganda. "Moral  credit"  is  fully  as  valuable  as  bank  bal- 
ance "  The  margin  of  profit  is  too  smaU.  Make  your 
i^sociation  respected  in  the  community.    These  are  days 

°  M?r"wlfl  'safd'^hat  no  argument  had  been  advanced 
against  registration.    He  believed  registration  would  help. 

Mr  McCausland  reported  for  the  Auditing  Committee^ 
The  books  and  vouchers  had  been  examined  and  tound 
correct. 

The  meeting  adjourned  till  -  p.  m. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at 

'-He^thwi  called  upon  J,  W.  Beatty,  R,  C;  A.,  who  read 
the  following  paper  on  "Mural  Decoration  .— 

Mural  Decoration. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen:— On  a  previous  occasion, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  your  convention, 
and  also  when  I  spoke  at  the  International  contention  in 
Cincinnati,  I  chose  for  my  subject  "Interior  Decoratiom 
I  then  tried  to  point  out  to  you  what  were  the  most  desir- 
able methods  of  treatment  for  walls  and  woodwork,  in 
order  that  we  might  obtain  a  suitable  setting  the 
various  articJbs  that  the  rooms  were  to  contain,  we  dis- 
cussed color  .schemes,  papers,  the  relation  of  one  room  to 
the  other,  and  many  other  features.  "Pon  the  successful 
amalgamation  of  which  depends  the  desirability  of  any 
scheme  of  decoration. 

One  division  of  the  subject,  however,  was  avoided  at 
chat  time,  and  perhaps  intentionally  so  on  my  part,  al- 
though I  realized  its  great  and  growing  importance  as  a 
feature  in  the  completion  of  any  home,  the  owners  or  occu- 
pants of  which  lay  claim  to  refinement  or  artistic  ta^te. 
I  speak  of  mural  decoration,  a  branch  of  my  own  profes- 
sion little  understood  and  greatly  abused,  as  a  cons(^iuenco 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  real  significance  of  the  term, 
a  point  that  I  think  should  be  made  plain  to  you  before 
we  attempt  to  go  any  further. 

There  are  manv  forms  of  art.  but  I  think  that  for  our 
purpose  they  mav  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes- 
easel  pictures  and  decorative  art.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  painter  is  to  portray  some 
more  or  less  fleeting  phase  of  nature  in  a  realistic,  con- 
vincing mannor.  Its  purpose  is  to  adorn  the  home,  and  it 
is  the  function  of  the  architect,  with  the  aJd  of  the  ma-ster 
painter  and  other  craftsmen,  to  create  a  suitable  setting 
for  it  as  well  as  for  the  other  objects  necessary  to  the 
creation  of  '-eflned  and  comfortable  surroundings.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  the  house,  but  of  its  furnishings. 

A  mural  decoration,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  part  of  the 
hou.se  It  should  be  anything  but  realistic.  It  is  a  well 
covering  conventional  or  somi-convonl ional  in  its  charac- 
ter designed  bv  the  artist  to  fill  harmoniously  a  space  or 
setting  which  already  exists,  and  which,  in  the  op  nion  of 
the  architect  or  master  painter,  can  best  bo  utilized  by 
thl  mtroduction  of  a  work  of  this  kind  In  Its  creation 
there  are  many  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count bv  the  artist.  The  most  Important  of  these  is  that 
the  flat" surface  must  never  be  lost.  The  scheme  of  tone 
and  color  must  be  such  as  to  preserve  the  feeling  that 
wo  are  looking  at  a  wall.  The  artist  mu.st  not  punch  holes 
in  It,  by  violent  contrasts  of  tone.    His  scheme  of  line 
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must  harmonize  with  the  architectural  features  of  the 
room,  and  the  whole  work  should  be,  when  finished,  a 
decorative  pattern  covering  a  given  space.  In  contrast  to 
the  easel  picture,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  wall,  a  part  of 
the  house.  While  it  has  great  furnishing  value,  that  is  the 
least  of  its  functions. 

Now  that  I  have  tried  to  define  for  you  the  meaning  of 
the  term  mural  decoration,  I  will  turn  to  the  real  purpose 
of  this  paper,  which  is  to  warn  you  against  the  efforts  of 
amateurs  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  character  or 
requirements  of  this  branch  of  art,  create  such  mon- 
strosities as  I  have  from  time  to  time  come  in  contact  with 
in  the  homes  of  what  we  might  term  the  middle  class,  and 
even  in  the  houses  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  some  artistic 
refinement. 

I  have  termed  these  efforts  monstrosities,  and  rightly  so, 
I  think,  as  they  have  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  nor 
bearing  upon  their  surroundings.  Though  the  reasons  for 
their  introduction  are  too  many  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
here,  the  principal  one  is  that  they  are  cheap.  They  are 
poor  or  mediocre  attempts  at  easel  pictures. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  prospective  purchaser 
knows  no  more  than  himself,  and  that  he  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  the  house  contains  a  hand-painted 
frieze  of  some  sort,  the  ill-informed  speculative  builder  in- 
troduces these  objectionahle  features  into  his  scheme  of 
decoration. 

I  have  known  several  cases  where  this  has  been  held 
out  as  a  great  inducement,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a 
case  where  these  works  of  art  survived  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  Their  lack  of  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings and  their  aggressive  attempt  at  realism  make 
ihem  more  and  more  irritating,  and  in  a  short  time  con- 
demn them  to  that  oblivion  which  is  their  true  portion. 

We  must  give  the  people  of  our  country  credit  for  more 
enlightenment,  more  real  culture,  than  to  accept  things  of 
this  kind  as  desirable  environment  in  which  to  pass  their 
lives.  But  we  do  come  in  contact  occasionally  with  one 
who  knows  no  better.  Then  it  is  our  duty  to  educate 
him,  to  point  out  to  him  the  fact  that  while  many  of  his 
friends  appear  to  admire  these  so-called  works  of  art  when 
exhibited  by  a  genial  and  prideful  host,  they  do  so  for 
fear  of  hurting  his  feelings.  The  great  majority  condemn 
him  and  criticize  his  taste  as  hopeless  when  not  in  his 
presence. 

Far,  far  better  a  wall  covered  with  a  plain  paper  or  tint 
than  an  attempted  decoration  which  is  damned  by  every 
canon  of  art,  and  the  possession  of  which  stamps  the 
family  in  whose  home  it  may  be  seen  as  utter  Philistines. 
The  casual  visitors  from  other  countries,  whose  opinions 
of  us  are  based  upon  the  impressions  received  in  visiting 
such  homes,  go  away  feeling  that  we  are  devoid  of  all 
artistic  appreciation,  a  nation  of  farmers  and  lumber- 
jacks, whose  instincts  cry  aloud  for  strong  crude  con- 
trasts of  color,  without  imagination  or  those  finer  feelings 
which  are  the  result  of  higher  education.  They  give  us 
their  pity.  And  if  we  were  all  like  the  sample  we  would 
merit  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  pretty  strong  indictment,  but 
I  feel  that  the  case  calls  for  just  such  frank  expression 
of  opinion.  I  remember,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  looking 
for  a  house  to  buy,  and  I  met  a  member  of  your  Associa- 
tion who  had  one  he  wished  to  dispose  •f.  It  was  a 
splendidly  designed  house,  and  the  living  room  in  partic- 
ular was  most  attractive.  He  pointed  out  to  me  with 
great  pride  a  hand-painted  frieze  in  this  beautiful  room 
and  mentioned  it  as  an  additional  inducement  to  me  to 
buy.  I  told  him  what  I  thought  of  it.  He  did  not  like  it 
at  the  time,  but  after  we  became  better  acquainted  he 
thanked  me  many  times  for  my  advice.  I  advised  him  to 
paint  it  out. 

To  be  helpful,  criticism  must  be  constructive.  We  will 
now  face  the  problem  of  how  to  achieve  mural  decoration, 
which  shall  be  satisfying  both  to  the  producer,  the  middle- 
man and  the  consumer. 

If  you  want  a  house  planned  you  will  go  to  an  archi- 
tect, would  you  not?  If  ill  you  would  ring  up  a  doctor. 
Similarly  you  would  engage  a  lawyer  on. a  point  of  law. 
The  solution  of  our  own  problem  is  just  as  obvious.  Go 
to  an  artist. 

Ask  the  advice  of  a  man  who  has  given  his  whole  life 
to  the  study  of  this  work.  (Nowadays,  It  may  be  observed, 
in  an  aside,  this  "man"  is  frequently  a  woman).  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  give  the  artist  a  commission. 
Ask  him  his  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  any  scheme 
that  you  propose  to  try  out.  I  was  shown  a  panel  the 
other  day  toy  a  friend  who  thought  of  putting  it  in  his 
house.  I  told  him  not  to  do  so.  I  hope  he  will  take  my 
advice.  If  he  does  not  he  will  wish  in  a  short  time  he  had. 
In  either  case  I'll  get  the  thanks.  He  will  have  the  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  wish  to  warn  you 
against.  That  is  the  use  of  papers  printed  over  with  land- 
scape and  figure  subjects  which  are  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  mural  paintings.  These  are  little,  if  axiy,  better 
than  the  other  class  of  things  that  I  have  already  con- 
demned. I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  might  not  be 
made  good  enough  to  be  really  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  house  decoration,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
almost  invariably  designed  by  amateurs  who  know  no 
more  of  the  requirements  of  decoration  than  the  person 


who  paints  in  a  realistic  way  a  series  of  Dutch  windmills 
and  cattle  and  calls  it  a  decorative  frieze. 

If  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  would  spend  more 
money  on  their  designs,  engage  competent  men  to  make 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  these  pro- 
ductions could  be  brought  to  a  high  standard  of  artistic 
merit.  The  Master  Painters'  Association  could  by  con- 
certed effort  wield  a  very  great  influence  on  this  particu- 
lar industry  and  fores  the  manufacturer  to  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  production.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
elementary  duties  of  your  Association.  By  persistent  effort 
and  through  the  medium  of  your  Association,  you  have 
raised  your  craft  to  a  high  place  among  the  trades  in  this 
country.  If  vou  are  content  with  your  achievements,  well 
and  good.  If  you  desire  to  go  still  further,  then  you  must 
raise  the  standard  of  the  materials  that  you  employ  in 
your  craft  to  the  same  high  level.  Otherwise  you  will  find 
your  further  progress  retarded  by  reason  of  the  inferior 
mediums  at  your  command. 

You  are  the  men  who  purchase  these  articles,  o'*  who 
advise  others  in  their  purchase.  Why  should  you  not  have 
some  say  as  to  their  character?  You  can  if  you  will  but 
do  so,  wield  an  influence  in  this  direction.  You  can  create 
a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  in  the  designing  of  wall 
coverings,  and  once  the  demand  is  created  the  supply  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  your  craft  and  the  community  at 
large  will  benefit  as  a  result.  The  master  painter  will 
think  better  of  his  trade;  the  artist  will  think  better  of 
the  master  painter,  and  the  two,  working  together,  will 
unquesionably  bring  about  a  condition  that  will  result  in 
our  country,  and  Canadians  generally,  being  looked  upon 
toy  the  world  outside  as  a  land  and  a  people  of  refinement 
and  culture,  accepting  and  filling  to  the  utmost  our  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Just  one  more  word,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen.  In 
all  the  national  capitals  of  Europe  which  I  have  visited 
we  find  the  walls  of  their  public  buildings  covered  with 
mural  paintings  commemorating  the  deeds  of  their  great 
men,  illustrating  the  history  of  their  country.  Even  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  a  nation  not  much  older  than  our- 
selves have  begun  to  realize  the  necessity,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  their  public  buildings  are  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent examples  of  decorative  art.     ^  ^  ,  ^.  i^„„„^<. 

When  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Public  Library  Building  there,  and  view- 
ing the  mural  decorations  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  i^dwin 
Abbey  and  John  S.  Sargent.  That  magnificent  building 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  refinement  and  good  taste 
of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  I  could  not  but  contrast  many 
of  our  own  public  buildings  with  it  and  the  oompa;nson 
was  much  to  our  discredit.  We  in  Toronto  have  a  Pub- 
licity Department  among  our  many  civic  institutions.  But 
1  feel  sure  that  a  few  thousand  dollars  spent  in  the  deco- 
ration of  our  public  buildings  along  the  Imes  followed  toy 
the  directors  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  wou  d  do  more 
to  advertise  our  city  among  the  class  of  People  that  we 
wish  to  attract  to  it  than  all  the  efforts  of  a  departnaent 
that  spends  its  money  in  advertising  the  fact  that  there 
is  cash  to  be  made  in  this  Canada  of  ours. 

Refined  taste  adn  culture  is  an  asset  that  counts  for  . 
more  and  more  as  year  succeeds  year,  and  until  we  prove 
that  we  possess  it  we  cannot  hope  to  take  our  place  intel- 
ipctuallv  among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth.  The  art- 
sts  are  doTng  their  best  to  bring  th«  authorities-KMVic. 
provi^ial  and  federal-to  a  realization  of  the  great  neces- 
sity fw  the  use  of  some  medium  other  than  kalsonime  m 
ihl  decoration  of  our  public  buildings.  Our  people  are 
demand°ng  a  higher  standard  in  the  decoration  of  their 
own  homes,  which  is  conclusive  proof  that  they  would  wel 
come  it  in  other  directions.  You,  the  members  of  the 
M^ter  Painters-  Association,  have  many  opportunities  to 
develop  greater  artistic  effort  on  the  part  of  those  on 
whom  devolves  the  task  of  giving  expression  through  our 
pubTc  buUdings  of  the  higher  culture  of  our  nation. 

contrast  our  public  buildings  with  their  whitewashed 
wans  with  say  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  the  Sorbonne  in 
the  same  city  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  and  scores 
of  oS  bun'dings  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe 
The^r  walls  are  covered,  not  with  kalsomine  or  cheap 
tinsS  but  with  masterpieces  of  decorative  art,  setting 
forth  the  delds  of  great  men  who  live  in  their  country's 

^W°6'^  Canadians  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  our 
own  countr  and  know  full  well  the  storied  history  of  the 
drathlesfdeeds  of  our  forefathers.  Should  these  men  and 
women  be  forgotten?  No.  We  are  all  agreed  that  their 
memory  Ihould  Te  perpetuated,  not  ,^nly  in  m^^^^^  and 
bronze,  but  on  the  walls  of  our  public  buildings.    I  ask 

''Sno^-l^n^ofMr^SroTh,  paper  r„elvea  and 
a  standing  vote  of  thanks  giveni  to  Mr.  Beatty. 

Mr  Beatty  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  se- 
verely scored  the  civic,  provincial  and  federal  governments 
for  the  lack  of  interest  manifested  by  them  in  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  country's  history  by  mural  decorations  In 
their  parliamentary  and  other  public  buildings. 

Mr  O'Hearn  said  the  paper  was  of  a  most  elevating 
character  and  he  felt  it  a  great  honor  to  move  the  vote 
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of  thanks  to  Mr.  Beatty,  whom  he  had  known  from  his 
boyhood.  After  listening-  to  such  an  inspiring  paper  one 
was  compelled  to  feel  his  ignorance,  but  he  was  still  will- 
ing to  learn. 

The  president  appointed  the*  following  as  a  Nominating 
Committee:— Messrs.  McCausland,  McKenzie  and  Fair- 
cloth.  , 

In  continuing  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Beatty  s  paper.  Mr. 
Wall  said  he  was  pleased  that  such  complimentary  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  Boston.  The  Public  Library  Build- 
ing of  that  city  was  certainly  a  magnificent  structure. 
The  work  had  been  carried  to  completion  by  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  who  had  been  given  carte  blanche.  Mr. 
Wall  then  described  the  beautiful  decorations  and  spoke 
of  the  educational  influence  of  mural  decoration. 

Mr.  Beatty  said  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  com- 
missioners had  to  go  afield  to  secure  competent  artists, 
there  being  none  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time.  The  work  in  our  public  buildings  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  done  by  Canadian  artists,  the  most  competent 
and  skilled  artist  should  be  secured  for  the  task.  We 
should  take  off  our  bats  to  such  men  as  Chavannes,  Abbey 
and  Sargent.  ,  ^ 

Mr  Dewar  said  the  subject  had  been  treated  with  mag- 
nificence and  clothed  in  the  garments  of  beauty.  It  was 
a  God-given  talent.  Mr.  Beatty  was  worthy  of  this  grand 
ovation  given  him.  His  acquirement  of  knowledge  had 
been  the  development  of  years,  and  had  meant  the  burn- 
ing of  the  candle  to  the  socket.  His  research  has  extended 
beyond  his  library  table.  We  are  all  students.  When  a 
man  gets  to  the  point  where  he  thinks  he  knows  it  all  he 
soon  begins  to  disintegrate.    The  paper  is  an  inspiration. 

Mr  Butler  spoke  of  the  power  of  combined  effort.  Let 
this  Association  take  up  the  matter  of  these  blank  spaces 
in  your  legislative  halls,  and  perhaps  you  may  toe  able 
to  move  the  government  to  action. 

President  Phinnemore  spoke  of  the  barrenness  of  the 
walls  of  our  public  buildings.  The  Congressional  Library 
in  Washington  was  a  building  in  which  one  delighted  to 
linger.  He  hoped  a  resolution  would  be  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities. 

Mr  Linington  said  he  felt  thrilled  by  the  paper,  and 
wished  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  his  life  over 
again  in  order  that  he  might  accomplish  more.  Why  not 
appoint  a  special  committee? 

Mr  Linnington  moved  that  the  president  appoint  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  nake  up  this  matter  of  mural  decoration. 

President  Phinnemore  thought  the  appointment  of  the 
special  committee  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
coming president,  and  it  was  so  agreed. 

Mr.  O'Hearn  suggested  that  Mr.  Beatty  be  requested  to 
act  with  the  committee.  ......  •, 

Mr  Beatty  said  that  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  and 
the  Civic  Guild  of  Art  have  this  matter  under  considera- 
tion. Legislators  will  be  more  apt  -to  listen  to  a  body  of 
.business  men.  There  were  only  some  forty  artists,  all 
told  in  Canada  Mr.  Beatty  considered  the  proposed  ac- 
tion' of  the  Association  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to 
himself.  „    ,,  , 

Mr  O'Hearn  did  not  mean  that  Mr.  Beatty  should  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  committee,  but  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  an  advisor  to  the  committee.  ^  ^, 

Mr  Sinclair  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Colton.  that  the 
sympathy  of  this  Association  be  extended  to  Arch  Boul- 
ton,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  being  m 
attendance  by  illness.  Carried. 

As  Mr.  McGhan  and  Mr.  Wall  were  obliged  to  leave  to 
catch  their  train  for  home,  the  were  permitted  to  address 
a  few  parting  words  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  McGhan  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  being  present  and 
thanked  the  Canadian  brethren  for  the  many  personal 
courtesies  which  had  been  extended  to  him.  The  ovation 
given  Mr.  Gardner  gives  the  true  meaning  to  the  word 
fraternity.  He  wished  them  all  godspeed.  As  a  parting 
shot  he  told  them  not  to  forget  "cost  accounting"  and  the 
"clean-up  and  paint-up"  propaganda,  and  asked  all  to  be 
sure  to  come  to  the  great  International  convention  in 
New  Haven. 

Mr.  Wall  also  thanked  the  friends  for  having  made  his 
visit  so  enjoyable  and  profitable.  He  felt  quite  at  home 
on  this  side'  of  the  line.  He  hoped  the  excellent  paper  by 
Mr.  Beatty  would  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  master  painter  in  the  International 
Association.    He  hoped  to  meet  them  all  at  New  Haven. 

Committee  on  President's  Address. 

In  reporting  for  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Ad- 
dress, Mr.  Faircloth  said  he  was  afraid  the  master  painters 
were  somewhat  to  blame  for  the  small  number  of  pupils 
in  the  painting  cla.ss  at  the  Technical  School.  Some  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  boost  this  work.  A  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  prices  owing 
to  the  increase  in  wages  and  (;ost  of  material.^.  The  supply 
houses  who  are  members  of  the  Canadian  Association 
should  be  patronized.  The  committee  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Toronto  Association  wouM  take  up  the  matter  of 
outsiders  being  allowed  to  come  in  and  take  our  large 
contracts.    We  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  them  our- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Faircloth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kitchener, 
this  verbal  report  was  received  and  adopted. 


President  Phinnemore  thanked  his  fellow  officers  and  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  very  cordial  support 
which  they  had  accorded  him  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
presidential  chair. 

At  this  juncture  the  retiring  president  threw  the  con- 
vention into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  reading  a  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  commission  from  the  Government 
at  Ottawa. 

Canadian  Flag  for  International  Conventions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie.  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  Association  was  empowered  to  purchase  a  Canadian 
flag.  The  flag  to  be  of  silk  and  about  ten  feet  in  length 
for  the  delegates  to  take  with  them  to  International  con- 
ventions. Mr.  Hughes  was  requested  to  act  as  custodian 
of  the  colors.  .     .        .  ^. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kitchener  that  this  Association 
place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  visit  of  our 
American  brethren,  Messrs.  Wall,  Dewar.  Gardner,  Mac- 
nichol,  McGhan  and  Butler,  and  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  forward  a  vote  of  thanks  to  each  of  them 
for  their  wise  counsels  and  helpfulness  in  all  the  important 
matters  which  came  before  us  for  consideration. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Faircloth  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  recommending  the  following  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  term,  all  of  whom  were  elected:— 

President— William  Delaney,  Niagara  Falls. 

Vice-President— James  Kitchener,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer— T:.  J.  Linington,  Toronto. 

Executive  Board— William  Paris,  Toronto;  T.  W.  Milo, 
Kingston;  H.  Weatherwax,  Tillsonburg;  Charles  Chapman, 
St  Catharines;  William  Dodson,  Hamilton. 

Auditors— A.  M.  McKenzie,  Hamilton;  Stewart  N. 
Hughes,  Toronto.  ,  .     „       .  tt. 

Associate  Executive  Members— M.  Sinclair,  Toronto;  b. 
Sharpe,  Toronto. 

Advisory  Associate  Executive  Member— Fred  Moore, 
Toronto. 

Musical  Director— William  Paris,  Toronto. 

Representative  International  Executive  Board— James 
Phinnemore,  Toronto. 

Committee  on  Organization— William  Laesser.  Windsor; 
W.  Dodson,  Hamilton;  W.  R.  Carson,  Ottawa;  W.  Mc- 
Namara,  St.  Catharines. 

Trade  Schools  Committee— J.  R.  Robinson.  Toronto; 
Robert  Wood.  Toronto;  Benjamin  Goodfellow^  Gait;  W.  R. 
Carson,  Ottawa;  J.  M.  Faircloth,  Toronto. 

Delegates  to  International  Convention— Benjamin  Good- 
fellow,  Gait;  W.  Delaney,  Niagara  Falls;  W.  Leach.  St. 
Catharines.  ^  j.^^  j. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Leach,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goodfellow.  that 
the  next  convention  be  held  in  July.  1918,  and  that  the 
selection  of  the  place  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
Board.    Carried  unanimously.  , 

The  new  officers  were  then  Installed  by  A.  M.  McKenzie 
and  John  M.  Faircloth,  each  officer  being  duly  compli- 
mented as  the  official  badge  was  pinned  upon  his  breast. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Linington  that  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their  very 
efficient  services  during  their  term  of  office.  Carried  amidst 

applause.  ....       .     •        c  •<r'^A 

The  convention  then  adjouned  with  the  singing  of  Goa 

Save  the  King." 

ENTERTAINMENT  FEATURES. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention  were  all 
that  could  be  desired  and  most  succes.sfully  carried  out 
by  the  energetic  committees  In  charge. 

On  Tue.sday  evening  a  grand  ball  and  reception  was 
given  to  the  president  and  his  officers  in  the  fine  audito- 
rium of  the  Oddfellows'  Temple.  President  and  Mrs. 
Phinnemore,  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Debancy  received. 
The  scene  was  a  most  brilliant  and  fa.shionablo  one,  over 
seventy-five  couples  participating  In  the  program  of 
dances  Buffet  refreshments  were  served  !n  the  large 
dining  hall.  The  Queen's  Own  Orchestra  enlivened  the 
proceedings  throughout  the  evening  and  furnishe<l  the 
music  for  the  ball. 

The  ladles  spent  a  most  delightful  afternoon  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  card  tables  in  the  Temple  rooms  of  the  Toronto 
A.<;socIation.  The  winner.s  of  the  progressive  onchre  prizes 
were  Mis--,  Storey  Mrs.  Clapp.  Mrs.  E.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Watson  The  committee  In  charge  wore  Mrs.  Robinson 
Convener,  Mrs.  Cox,  Mrs.  Linington  and  Mr.<».  Casey.  The 
refreshments  were  superintended  by  Mrs.  Wood. 

On  Wednesdav  evening  the  ladles  were  entertained  at  a 
theatre  party  at  Shea's.  The  ladles  were  chaperoned  by 
W.  M.  Wcokos.  who  won  the  highest  prnJseg  from  the  fair 
participants  for  the  many  courtesies  extended.  The  even- 
ing was  one  of  delightful  pleasure,  the  bill  put  on  being 
specially  Interesting. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  while  the  ladles  were  onjo>'1nf: 
a  theatre  party,  the  men  were  regaled  with  a  grand  "ptaK" 
concert  and  smoker  in  the  Oddfellows'  Temple.  Refre.<5h- 
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metits  were  server!  in  aibunrlance.  Mr.  Pans  made  an  ex- 
Snt  chairman  and  kept  things  humming  from  the  drop 
of  the  hat.  Those  who  furnished  the  various  numbers  on 
the  ripping  good  program  were  Messrs.  Cowan,  Rose  and 
Piggott  in  song;  Messrs.  Wail.  Beatty  and  McKenzie  m 
rnffches  and  Mr  Elwood  Genoa  in  recitation.  The  artists 
werA  at  tl^^ir  best  and  received  many  encores.  The  night 
wfs  a  ''homing'  suc'^^  and  will  not  soon  fade  from  the 
memories  of  the  large  crowd  in  attendance. 


THE  BANQUET. 


The  closing  social  function  of  the  convention  a  com- 
plimentary banquet  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Assembly 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening.  Over  one  hundred  guests  sat 
down  at  the  tables.  An  appetizing  menu  was  served 
■  Retiring  President  James  Phmnemore  acted  as  toast- 
master  Onlv  three  toasts  were  on  the  list.  The  Kang 
was  responded  to  by  the  singing  of  the  national  anthem 
"Our  Guests  of  the  International  Association"  brought 
forth  happy  .neeches  from  John  Dewar,  Charles  Macnichpl 
and  George  Butler.  "The  I^adies"  found  a  champion  m 
Dr  SorS.  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  whose  ad- 
dress was  a  masterpiece  of  oratory. 

The  Misses  Harrison  sang  a  duet  very  sweetly.  Mrs 
Piggott  contributed  a  solo  in  excellent  voice  and  was  well 
refeived  Eddie  Piggott,  in  his  inimitable  style,  contnb- 
nted  the  humorous  songs. 

Progrlssive  euchre  was  also  enjoyed.  The  prize  winners 
for  the  evening  were:-Ladies,  Mrs.  Adams.  Mrs.  Sinclair 
and  Mrs    Oo^gal;  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Gould,  Booth  and 

^An*^  orchestra  was  present  and  furnished  music  for  the 
lovers  of  the  Terpsichorean  art.  The  party  did  not  disperse 
tm  after  the  clock  in  the  City  Tower  tolled  out  the  mid- 
night hour. 

The  social  functions  of  the  convention  were  under  the 
dirSioTof  energetic  committees  from  «?e  Maste 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association.    The  following  gen 
tlemen  composed  the  various  committees:- 

Ball  and  Reception— Messrs.  Sinclair,  Gould  and  btan 

"^Theatre  Party— Messrs.  Weekes  and  Hughes. 

Smoker  and  Concert-Messrs.  Paris,  Moore.  Thomson, 
B  Taylor,  McCausland  and  Malone. 

boor  Committee— Messrs.  Malone  and  Wood. 

Refreshments-Messrs.  Robinson,  Paris,  Stan  Taylor  and 
Boulton. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  SOCIETY. 
Executive  Board  Arranges  for  State  Convention, 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators,  held  at  the  Hotel  Winthrop,  Meriden, 
December  28,  it  was  arranged  to  hold  the  annual  conven- 
tion on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  13,  at  one  o'clock, 
at  the  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven.  Fixing  this  date  will  allow 
any  of  the  supply  men  or  others  who  care  to  do  so,  to  visit 
the  Massachusetts  convention  and  stop  at  New  Haven  for 
the  meeting  on  their  way  hack  to  New  York.  It  was 
thought  to  be  particularly  desirable  to  have  the  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Society  in  advance  of  the  interna- 
tional convention  at  New  Haven,  and  that  it  should  be 
held  in  the  same  place.  One  special  reason  is  that  there 
are  a  good  many  new  members  in  the  State  Society,  and 
this  meeting  will  enable  them  to  get  acquainted  and  bet- 
ter prepared  to  welcome  the  many  visitors  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  than  they  would  he  if  they  were 
strangers  to  one  another.  The  convention  will  be  followed 
by  a  dinner,  that  will  be  served  at  six  o'clock. 

President  Ennis  presided  at  the  meeting  of  the  board, 
at  which  there  was  a  large  attendance,  composed  of  mem- 
bers and  chairmen  of  committees. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  Association  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  chairman  of  the  International 
Convention  Committee,  made  a  very  complete  report 
showing  that  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors  and  for  the  business  of  the  convention  were  in 
fine  shape. 

FRESNO,  CAL.,  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Fresno,  Cal.,  held  its  annual  banquet  and  election 
of  officers  on  December  5,  1916.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected:— President,  W.  L.  Simmons;  vice- 
president,  James  E.  Harrison;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  K. 
Dick;  recording  secretary,  J.  G.  Dickey;  sergeant-at-arms, 
M.  E.  Casebier;  delegate  to  State  convention,  J.  G. 
Dickey. 


THE  PAINTEES  MAGAZINE  AND 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators'  Association  of  the  State  of 
California  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
January  12  and  13. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Board;  — 

President  H.  Scheele,  Alameda;  first  vice-president, 
Henry  Wagner,  San  Francisco;  secretary,  W.  TBeck,  San 
B^rancisco;  treasurer,  Fred  Schaefer,  San  Francisco;  ser- 
geant-at-arms, W.  C.  Wooley,  San  Mateo. 

Executive  Board;— C.  V.  Daniels,  Dave  Zelinsky,  Her- 
man Apt,  and  H.  W.  Sovic,  San  Francisco;  W.  H.  Blake, 
Oakland;  C.  E.  Irwin,  Berkeley;  John  Heritage,  Ala- 
meda; J.  G.  Dickey,  Fresno;  W.  H.  Rohr,  Watsonville; 
H.  S.  Todman,  Stockton;  C.  Gordon,  San  Francisco. 

Past  president  members  of  the  Executive  Board;  — 
Henry  Kern,  San  Francisco;  Ellery  Olney,  San  Francisco; 
N  McDonald,  Oakland;  H.  L.  Sweeney,  Berkeley;  W.  M. 
Herman,  San  Jose;  L.  A.  Danner,  Stockton;  Max  Cohn, 
San  Francisco. 


OHIO  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Ohio  State 
Association  of  Master  Painters  was  held  at  Youngs- 
town,  December  19,  but  the  stenographic  report 
did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  give  full  mention  in  this  is- 
sue. Put-in-Bay  was  selected  as  the  location  for  the  con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  some  time  in  July.  An  ex- 
cellent convention  program  was  adopted,  which  will  he 
published  next  month. 


WISCONSIN  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
MEETING. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  was  held  at  the  Builders'  Club,  Mil- 
waukee, October  24,  1916,  at  9  a.  m. 

President  Edw.  E.  Olson,  all  the  other  officers  and  Ex- 
ecutive Board  members,  past  presidents,  and  Advisory 
Board  members  were  present,  except  Past  President 
Henry  Ellenbecker  and  W.  J.  Shannon,  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Frank  A.  Boerner  and  Jonah  Williams,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  Frank  Augeskey,  of  Lake  Geneva,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Liability  Insurance,  were  also  present. 

The  president,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  stated 
that  it  was  held  to  consider,  with  a  representation  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  are  carrying  the  risks 
of  the  members,  an  adjustment  of  the  rates  they  have 
now  in  force.  Also  for  the  formulating  of  a  program  for 
the  Fond  du  Lac  convention,  and  conduct  such  other 
business  as  should  properly  come  before  the  hoard  for 
consideration. 

The  secretary-treasurer  reported  a  balance,  at  the  Be- 
loit  convention,  of  $508.49;  receipts  since  last  report, 
$25;  total  balance  and  receipts,  $533.49.  Expenditures, 
$289.51.    Balance  in  treasury.  $243.98. 

On  request  of  F.  W.  Dupke,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Liability  Insurance,  the  secretary  read  the  report 
of  the  meeting  of  his  committee  with  the  officers  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
held  at  Milwaukee  October  3,  1916. 

R.  B.  Roehr  and  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company,  arrived. 
Mr.  Roehr  read  from  manuscript  on  the  readjustment  of 
rates  for  the  future  policies  of  the  members,  and  pres- 
ented a  table  of  rates,  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  October  3,  1916. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  matter  John  C. 
Yonk  moved  to  adopt  the  readjusted  schedule  of  rates 
for  the  members  of  this  Association  for  a  year.  Carried 
unanimously. 

H  F  Moers  moved  that  the  Fond  du  Lac  convention 
be  lield  July  31  and  August  1  and  2,  1917,  Mr.  Thomsen 
to  ascertain  if  these  dates  will  conflict  with  any  other 
gathering  there  on  those  dates.  Carried. 

H  F  Moers  moved  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
on  question  box  to  act  with  R.  G.  Harper  as  chairman. 
Carried,  and  the  chair  appointed  H.  F.  Moers,  Anton 
Huml,  Frank  Spetz  and  A.  F.  Nelson. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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F.  W.  Dupke  moved  the  limit  of  four  papers  on  the 
program,  with  the  usual  regular  numbers.  Carried. 

H.  F.  Moers  moved  the  secretary  request  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education 
to  prepare  a  chart  on  the  overheard  expenses  of  the 
painters  and  decorators  and  paint  and  wall  paper  deal- 
ers and  present  same  at  the  next  convention.  Carried. 

P.  W.  Ruppert  moved  the  secretary  write  the  Federal 
commission  for  copies  of  a  "System  of  Accounting."  Car- 
ried. 

P,  W.  Ruppert  moved  the  secretary  arrange  with 
some  one  to  take  charge  of  a  paper  on  credits.  Carried. 

H.  F.  Moers  moved  the  secretary  secure  a  paper  on 
salesmanship,  illustrated  by  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Board  of  Industrial  Education.  Carried. 

W.  M.  Linnell  moved  a  committee  of  R.  G.  Harper 
and  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  secure  the  fourth 
paper  and,  if  for  any  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  papers  decided  on,  they  be  empowered  to  substitute 
others.  Carried. 


The  members  of  the  Executive  Board  elected  Frank 
Spetz  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


SOUTH  NORWALK  ORGANIZED. 

AS  a"  result  of  the  effective  work  being  done  in  the 
way  of  organization  in  Connecticut,  the  contract- 
ing painters  of  South  Norwalk  have  organized  a 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  and  have  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  Connecticut  State  Society.  Ed- 
ward E.  Gorham  has  been  elected  temporary  president  of 
the  new  local  association,  and  John  Fountaine,  8  Burritt 
avenue,  temporary  secretary. 

The  Nutmeg  State  painters  seem  determined  to  put 
their  best  foot  forward  at  the  coming  international  "con- 
vention, and  it  is  hoped  that  several  other  places  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  South  Norwalk  and  effect  organiza- 
tions which  will  be  represented  at  New  Haven  next 
month. 


From  Secretary  McGhan 


PRESIDENT  ALBRECHT'S  NEW  YEAR'S 
GREETING. 

To  all  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada:  — 
GREETING. 

That  happy  and  joyful  season  of  the  year  when  peace 
and  good  will  is  preached  and  taught  to  each  and  all, 
again  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  year  of  1916  is  now 
torn  off  from  the  calendar  of  time,  and  will,  only  too 
soon,  be  but  a  dim  recollection  upon  the  canvas  of  mem- 
ory. 

Another  new  year  has  been  born  out  of  the  womb  of 
time,  and  as  we  journey  along  the  hot  and  dusty  high- 
way of  life,  we  encounter  the  stern  realities  thereof;  the 
ever-increasing  and  relentless  cares  of  our  business;  the 
petty  strifes  and  thoughtless  jealousies  of  competitors. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  pause  upon  the  threshold  of  this 
new  year  and  firmly  resolve,  as  we  continue  on  to  now 
and  then  put  aside  the  contaminating  influence  of  busi- 
ness alone,  and  cast  a  little  ray  of  sunshine  into  the  life 
of  someone  who  may  chance  to  come  within  the  radius 
of  our  influence. 

To  be  as  fair  and  just  in  all  of  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow  men  as  this  materialistic  age  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  permit. 

Our  organization  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected among  the  building  trades.  It  was  organized  in 
New  York  city  in  1885,  and  delegates  from  local  branches 
have  assembled  in  annual  convention  ever  since.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  our  chosen  trade  to  do 
something,  however  little,  and  say  something,  however 
small,  that  will  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  influence,  and 
that  shall  serve  to  elevate  the  painting  avocation  to  a 
high  standard,  so  that  other  callings,  and  other  organiza- 
tions may  emulate  our  examples. 

Let  all  members  in  their  dealings  with  others  act  so  as 
to  merit  the  favorable  comment  among  men  "that  every 
member  of  the  master  painters'  organization  is,  in  truth, 
a  man,"  and  then  each  and  all  will  be  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  all. 

Let  every  master  painter,  even  though  not  a  member 
of  the  International  Association,  who  can  possibly,  with- 
out too  much  inconvenience,  attend  our  annual  conven- 
tion to  be  held  February  13-16,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  have  something  to  say  or  do  that  shall  be  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  our  noble 
organization. 

Hoping  to  have  the  very  pleasant  opportunity  to  meet 
all  of  the  regular  attendants  at  our  convention,  as  well 
as  many  new  ones,  I  extend  to  you  the  sincere  greetings 
of  the  season,  and  the  best  wishes  for  a  very  happy  and 
prosperous  new  year,  I  remain. 

Fraternally, 

W.  J.  Albrecht. 


LAST  CALL  FOR  NEW  HAVEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1916. 
To  the  Members  of  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
Gentlemen: — The  thirty-third  annual  convention  to  be 
held  at  New  Haven,  February  13-16,  1917,  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  any  convention  heretofore  held,  in  interest  and 
real  worth.  In  addition  to  the  official  program  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Board,  several  special  requests  have 
been  made  by  parties  representing  different  trade  inter- 
ests to  address  the  convention.  Among  them  is  Mr.  Er- 
nest T.  Trigg— the  originator  of  the  half  million  dollar 
fund  proposed  by  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
are  alive  to  your  own  interests,  you  will  be  present  to 
hear  it.  Mr.  D.  E.  Breinig,  president  of  the  Bridgeport 
Wood  Finishing  Company,  wants  to  address  the  conven- 
tion on  "The  Co-operative  Work  of  Lumber  Associations, 
in  Connection  with  the  Finishing  of  their  Product— Lum- 
ber.'' This  address,  with  an  accompanying  exhibition  of 
woods,  will  be  extremely  interesting.  No  doubt  the  Exec- 
utive Board  will  welcome  the  addresses  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen. 

Other  features,  with  the  exceptional  program  already 
arranged,  are  destined  to  make  this  convention  one  which 
no  man  in  the  trade  can  afford  to  miss. 

The  hall  in  which  the  convention  will  meet,  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Hotel  Taft,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Ade- 
quate hotel  accommodations  are  to  be  had  through  Dr. 
D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  of  the  Hotel  Committee;  his 
address  is  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

When  on  a  recent  occasion  I  was  called  to  New  Haven 
to  attend  a  meeting,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  visit  was  that  of  being  asked  to  meet  the  "Ladies' 
Auxiliary."  On  entering  I  was  gratified  to  meet  fully 
seventy-flve  ladies,  deeply  interested  in  the  entertainment 
features.    An  enjoyable  ladies'  social  program  is  assured. 

The  increase  in  membership,  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  Association  during  the  past  year  will,  no  doubt,  in- 
fuse new  blood,  newe  life,  into  the  Association:  in  fact, 
a  decided  awakening  is  very  appareent.  You  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  convention. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary. 


SECRETARY  M'GHAN  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
CANADIAN  CONVENTION. 

THE  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  was  held 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  December  12,  13  and  14.  Con- 
sidering the  business  conditions  prevalent  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  attendance  was  excellent. 
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The  visitors  from  the  State  were:— Past  International 
Presments  John  Dewar  and  William  E.  Wall;  General 
KeSetaS  Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan;  Executive  Member 
Sharles  iacnichol.  of  Washington,  and  George  Butler,  of 

""'Sf p'a Pers  were  read  and  discussed  and  reports  of 
p-rpat  interest  to  the  trade  were  made.  The  iliustraiea 
fecture  by  H  A.  Gardner  was  highly  appreciated.  Mr. 
Gardner  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  showing  a  mov- 
l^K  picLfe  film  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
He  also  showed  about  one  hundred  lantern  fdes.  which 
Illustrated  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  paints.  In 
his  talk  he  brought  out  some  interesting  data  regarding 
the  production  of  newer  oils,  such  as  lumbang  and  perilla 
ons  Ind  gave  information  regarding  methods  of  produc- 
?lon  availability,  cost,  uses,  durability  in  paints  and  var- 
nishes etc  He  also  described  the  manufacture  of  special 
?ypes  of  paini  for  various  purposes,  for  use  upon  wood 
Sent  a^d  steel.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  tests  now  being  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  referred  at  length  to  the  preservative  prop- 
e?tles  of  paints,  outlining  a  campaign  that  the  Paint  Man- 
ufacturer? Association  of  the  United  States  expect  to 
c£?y  on  to  instruct  the  property  owner  regarding  the 
valnp  of  nalnt  as  a  preservative  medium. 

on  tbe'c onclusion  of  the  lecture,  P-^.i^^^t .^^ \— ^^J' 
in  words  expressive  of  the  high  regard  m  which  tbe  Cana- 
dian Association  holds  Mr.  Gardner,  presented  him  a 
beautifu;  testimonial  engraved  and  framed,  which 

stated:—  testimonial 

^  HENRY  A.  GARDNER. 

Assistant  I>i-cto^^In^sUt^te^  of^^^  Hesearch, 

Dear    Sir:-The    Canadian    Association    of  ^^^^^ 
Painters  ^nd  Decorators  in   f^^^^^^Stion  of  the  very 
desire  to  convey  to  you  tneir  n'ln  ^j-aft  in 

valuable   services  ^^^J^^,  y"". ''^cfentific    treatment  of  the 
Canada  by  your    capable  and 

many  pracUcal  subjects  which  you  nave  presence 
instructive  lectures  bef^'^e  J-he  conventions, 
has  always  been  anjhspiration  at  ""^.^      ^  Weekes 
And.  M.  McKenzle  j^vii^.  ^^(^^^^^^^^^ 

John  Stewart.  J^J^j^^^j^i  committee. 

Tas    Phinnemore,  President. 
Stewart  N.  Hughes.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
.ggj^l)  Toronto.  December  12.  1916. 

The  paper  read  on  '-Art,"  by  J.  W.  Beatty,  R.  C-  ^.^^f  d 
the  discussion  which  followed,  developed  so  muc^  - 

of  a  chSer%ommemoratlve  of  history  and  artistic  xn 
cb  cir  £ic  t.G  r 

Seecretary-Treasurer  McGhan  addressed  the  convention 
on  "Cost'lccounting."  as  one  of  the  features  necessary  m 
the  upbuilding  of  a  commercial  organization.  The  social 
features  were  very  enjoyable. 

USE  MORE  PAINT. 

 .  -HE  nroposed  impersonal,  general  publicity  campaign 

nr   ?uSes?ed  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association 
1     tSSb  its  Educational  Bureau,  intended  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  "Use  More  Paint,"  will  be  beneficial  to  the 

Canada,  to  be  held  i^New  Haven,  Conn^ 

John  Dewar,  president  of  ^^^^aster  expresses 
and  Decorators   Association  of  Pe^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

SrJearg       Plata's  SS\t  the  Paint  Manufac 


THE  PAINTEKS  MAGAZINE  AND 

turers'  meeting  in  New  Yorlt  in  November  last,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"The  subject  is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  I  have 
thought  over  it  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
to  know  of  this  movement  to  begin  reaping  from  a 
field  whose  boundary  lines  are  those  of  the  continent. 

If  we  could  only  recognize  the  magnificent  bless- 
ings and  splendid  opportunities  in  fields  ripe  for  the 
endeavor,  we  certainly  would  be  benefactors— trade 
seelting  would  be  secondary. 

"The  proposed  crusade  of  the  Educational  Bureau 
of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  I  commend 
most  heartily.  Let  the  keystone  be— first,  protec- 
tion of  the  homes  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men 
with  paint,  whether  those  homes  be  palaces  or  cot- 
tages; that  protection  be  as  a  garment  of  beauty, 
fitted  and  fashioned  that  it  may  not  alone  be  a  pro- 
tection, but  a  substantial  asset. 

"The  endeavor  must  be  brought  about  along  broad 
educational  lines.  I  would  consider  it  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  assist  in  any  manner  possible.  I 
appreciate  the  privilege  it  affords  me  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  my  associates." 

Under  date  of  December  29  A.  H.  McGhan.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  'Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
after  going  over  the  plans  of  this  campaign  and  care- 
fully considering  it.  expresses  himself  as  follows:  — 

"With  reference  to  the  campaign  proposed  by  the 
international  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising the  public  to  'USE  MORE  PAINT,'  I  beg  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  that  such  a  campaign  would  be  wel- 
comed, not  only  from  the  points  of  view  set  forth  m 
your  pamphlet,  pertaining  as  they  do  mainly  to  the 
manufacturer,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  master 
painter,  namely,  that  if  this  campaign  is  launched 
with  the  concerted  paint  interests  behind  it,  the  mas- 
ter painter  will  in  all  likelihood  benefit  first,  by  the 
increased  demand  resulting,  and  further  by  the  in- 
centive thereby  given,  which  should  awaken  him  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  business  man  he  should  go  forth 
and  create  business— 'dig  it  out.'  as  it  were— solicit, 
as  other  up-to-date  tradesmen  do.  No  other  indus- 
try has  the  talking  points,  indisputable:— Preserva- 
ative— as  your  pamphlet  says— yes,  decorative— un- 
doubtedly, economic.  You  have  but  to  refer  to  H.  A. 
Gardner  for  the  illustration  that  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  of  Pittsburgh  required  2,000  watts  of  elec- 
tricity to  furnish  light  when  improperly  painted,  and 
900  watts  sufficed  when  the  rules  of  proper  painting 
were  observed.  ■  •  „i 

"Property  values,  community  interests,  municipal 
pride,  all  are  touched  and  benefited  by  proper  paint- 

"i  sincerely  trust  you  may  be  successful  in  your 
project,  awaken  the  public  and  give  the  trade  the  im- 
petus needed.   Knowing  my  fellow  associates  as  I  do, 
I  am  sure  I  can  bespeak  their  support." 


CONNECTICUT  PAINT  SALESMEN 
ORGANIZE. 

AT  a  meeting  held  at  New  Haven  on  December  7  the 
Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club  was  organized, 
with  the  following  officers:— President,  John  J. 
Riley  vice-president,  Chas.  Weiss;  secretary-treasurer, 
Frank  Munns;  Board  of  Directors;  Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton  Geo. 
A  Eckles,  C.  T.  Cook,  W.  Whitfield,  H.  W.  Lance,  H  W. 
Prescott,  R.  H.  Adelman,  Jas.  L.  Williams  and  W.  B. 

^^Tall  has  been  sent  out  for  an  International  Associa- 
tion of  Paint  Salesmen's  Clubs.  This  would  be  a  big  as- 
set to  the  international  conventions. 

"The  customer  is  always  right."  There  must  never 
be  an  argument  with  a  customer.  No  matter  liow  wrong 
he  Is,  yon  must  treat  him  as  though  you  considered  that 
he  \3  in  the  right.  ^  

Treat  each  customer  as  a  friend  and  advise  bjm  in  re- 
gard to  his  purchases  or  the  work  you  are  doing  for  him 
as  you  would  advise  a  friend. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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A  Prosperous  New  Year  To  You 


w 


HILE  each  of  us  may  sincerely  wish  prosperity  to  one  another,  yet,  after  all,  it  is 
up  to  each  individual  to  help  himself. 


Every  man  of  knowledge  tells  us  there  is  more  money  in  this  Country  than  ever 
before.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  use  up  our  time  chasing  it.  The  leading  men 
and  governments  of  the  world  inform  us,  that  to  make  money,  we  must  do  without  useless 
luxuries. 

Now,  in  the  painting  business— WHAT  are  the  luxuries  we  can  do  without?  Let  us 
reason  together.  If  we  discontinue  the  use  of  luxuries  and  use  only  necessities,  we  save 
money. 


LUXURIES 

Shellac 
Woodfiller 
Woodstain 
Ceiling  Varnish 
Patent  Wall  Sizes 


Costing  from 
75c.  to  $2.25 
per  gallon. 


NECESSITIES 

"MUNNS  WALL  SIZE" 
because  it  does  better 
work. 


Costing  from 
20c.  to  33c. 
per  gallon. 


While,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  Chemicals,  "Munns  Wall  Size"  has  advanced  to 
$3.50  per  "Dealers  Box"  containing  12  1-lb.  cartons,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  satis- 
factory article  to  use.  One  pound  makes  V/z  gallons.  A  one  pound  carton  of  "Munns  Wall 
Size"  can  be  obtained  at  any  retail  paint  store  for  50  cents. 

It  makes  a  safe  Primer  or  Undercoat.  Filler  for  wood  and  stop  knots. 
Neutralizes  lime  and  retards  saltpetre.  Makes  a  combined  woodstain  and 
filler  for  one  operation.  Gives  results  which  you  can  guarantee.  Saves 
money  and  thus  makes  you  prosperous. 

BUY  a  "Dealers  Box"  of  "MUNNS  WALL  SIZE"  today.  Send  $3.50 
to  your  nearest  jobber.  DO  IT  NOW.  DO  NOT  ACCEPT  SUB- 
STITUTES. 


Do  not  for- 
get the  name 
"MUNNS."  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark of  a  bucket  or  water  paii  on  the 
carton  printed  in  red  and  blue. 
Sold  retail  at  50  cents  per 
1-lb.  carton. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

217  Fulton  Street  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Manns  Sluality  Calcimine 


STOPS  SUCTION 
KILLS  STAINS 
NEUTRALIZES  LIME 
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Railway  Paint 


 The  last  word  this  department  had  from  W.  T. 

Hogan,  of  the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  came  through  a  friend  of  the  former  master  car 
painter,  was  to  the  effect  that  W.  T.  has  lately  been  an- 
noyed with  a  throat  difficulty  of  considerable  stubborn- 
ness. 

 John  H.  Kahler,  foreman  painter  at  the  Mead- 

ville,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Erie,  enjoyed  a  most  dignified  birth- 
day anniversary  during  December,  and  while  it  isn't  nec- 
essary to  tell  his  age,  we  may  say  in  passing  that  for 
more  than  forty-three  years  he  has  been  an  employe  of 
the  Erie,  and  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  has  served 
as  foreman  painter  at  the  Meadville  shops. 

 In  the  office  of  a  certain  railway  paint  shop  re- 
cently was  gathered  a  quartet  of  painters  and  paint  ex- 
perts, and  the  prediction  was  made  that  the  rust  and  cor- 
rosion of  steel  passenger  and  freight  car  equipment  would 
find  a  cure  within  the  next  few  years  through  the  medium 
of  some  sort  of  an  application  that  will,  so  to  speak,  par- 
alyze the  ulcers  and  forever  render  the  surface  immune  to 
the  attacks  of  the  corrosive  germ.  However,  you  may  re- 
member the  fate  of  Col.  Harvey,  who  was  some  prognosti- 
cator,  and  smile. 

 The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  announces 

that  bonuses  amounting  to  $2,750,000  will  be  distributed 
to  its  employes,  car  and  locomotive  painters  being  in- 
cluded. President  Ripley  says,  in  making  the  announce- 
ment, that  in  the  last  two  years,  especially  since  the  influ- 
ence of  the  European  war  has  been  felt  fully,  the  Santa 
Fe  has  enjoyed  what  appears  to  be  an  abnormal  prosperity. 
The  same  factors  which  have  produced  this  prosperity  have 
made  substantial  increases— which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
temporary— in  the  cost  of  living.  Recognizing  these  con- 
ditions, the  Board  of  Directors  have  authorized  the  dis- 
tribution, in  a  lump  sum,  of  additional  compensation 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  a  year's  pay  to  all  employes  who 
have  been  in  the  service  for  at  least  two  years,  and  whose 
annual  compensation  does  not  exceed  $2,500,  and  whose 
compensation  is  not  paid  according  to  present  or  former 
contract  schedules.  It  is  expected  that  25,000  employes 
will  receive  bonuses  as  soon  as  the  necessary  computa- 
tions can  be  made. 

 Some  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  have 

appeared  to  feel  hopeful  that  the  eight-hour  day  may  yet 
be  an  accomplished  fact  in  its  application  to  the  painting 
department.  The  80  per  cent,  movement  has  a  tendency 
along  this  line,  and  recently  Senator  Newlands  presented 
in  the  United  States  Senate  a  petition  signed  by  Robert  T. 
Frazier,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  300,000  rail- 
way employes  in  the  80  per  cent,  movement,  started  on  the 
part  of  those  not  members  of  the  brotherhoods,  asking  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  fix 
hours  of  all  railway  employes,  and  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  over  wages  and  hours. 

 The  shops  now  under  construction  for  the  Grand 

Trunk,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  will  include  a  passenger  car 
shop  of  two  units,  135  feet  by  545  feet,  accommodating 
27  cars  at  a  time;  between  the  two  units  will  be  a 
transfer  table  80  feet  long.  As  no  mention  is  made  of  a 
paint  shop,  apart  from  the  passenger  car  shop,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  painting  and  finishing  will  be  done  in 
these  shops  in  connection  with  the  repairs  being  applied 
by  the  other  departments.  The  freight  car  shop  will  be 
160  feet  by  360  feet,  accommodating  70  freight  cars  at  a 
time.  The  approximate  cost  of  all  the  shops  will  be 
$1,000,000. 

 Buildines  containing  the  car  repairing  and  paint- 
ing departments  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  at  Peru, 
Ind.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  November  27.  Numerous 
other  buildings  were  also  destroyed,  and  the  estimated 
loss  will  amount  to  $50,000.  Charles  Guendling  is  the 
foreman  painter  at  this  point  for  the  above  road. 

 The  Bangor  and  Aroostock  has  given  a  bonus  of 

4  per  cent,  on  the  wages  of  the  last  six  months  to  all  em- 


Shop  Gossip 


ployes  receiving  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Foreman  Painter 
and  General  Foreman  S.  D.  Page,  of  the  Derby,  Me.,  shops 
of  the  company,  with  the  men  under  him,  is  prepared  to 
lace  a  hard  winter  with  the  joy  of  an  Arctic  explorer. 

—  The  Canadian  Government  Railways  have  re- 
cently placed  in  service  12  all-steel  sleeping  cars,  eight 
of  which  were  bulit  by  the  National  Steel  Car  Company, 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  four  by  the  Preston  Car  and 
Coach  Company,  of  Preston,  Ontario.  These  cars  have  at- 
tracted no  small  degree  of  attention,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  special  structural  features  which  they  possess. 
The  interior  finish  of  the  car  bodies  is  in  vermilion,  the 
steel  surface  being  grained  in  imitation  of  the  wood.  The 
drawing  rooms  are  finished,  one  in  Cuban  mahogany,  and 
the  other  in  English  oak,  while  the  smoking  rooms  and 
passageways  are  finished  in  cocobola. 

 Master  Car  Painter  John  Hartley's  department  on 

the  Santa  Fe  is  due  to  encounter  some  inspection  duties  in 
the  near  future,  his  road  having  placed  an  order  with  the 
Pullman  company  for  10  second  class  coaches  and  25  bag- 
gage cars. 

 John  T.  Hartnagel  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 

present  lofty  prices  for  the  meek  and  lowly  potato  con- 
tinue until  another  planting  season  he  will  plow  up  and 
seed  the  front  yard  with  the  luscious  tubers,  but  Mrs. 

H          interposes  the  brave  interrogation: — "Now,  isn't 

that  just  like  a  man?" 

 J.  H.  Peyton,  president  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga and  St.  Louis,  has  requested  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation,  to  undertake  to  mediate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  officials  of  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes belonging  to  the  four  brotherhoods.  J.  W.  Freyer 
is  the  efficient  foreman  painter  of  the  above  road. 

 The  train  consisting  of  10  all-steel  cars,  and  made 

up  of  five  baggage  cars  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  four 
Pullman  coaches  and  a  dining  car  for  the  accommodation 
of  its  118  guests,  and  better'  known  as  "Arkansas  on 
Wheels,"  recently  traveled  3,600  miles  in  13  days,  stopped 
in  42  cities  and  towns,  and  made  the  circle  of  14  States. 
It  started  from  Master  Painter  E.  L.  Younger's  voting 
place.  Little  Rock,  and  if  the  painting  and  varnishing  re- 
pairs were  not  applied  under  his  supervision,  they  were 
directed  by  some  one  gifted  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
man's  accomplishments  for  fine  work. 

 'Master  Painter  W.  M.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman 

Company,  has  recently  painted  and  finished  and  the  com- 
pany has  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Government  a 
train  consisting  of  10  cars,  for  use  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army  at  the  Mexican  border, 
which  are  a  fine  example  of  workmanship  throughout. 
The  outside  surface  of  the  cars  is  painted  in  the  regula- 
tion Pullman  car  body  color,  and  each  car  has  the  Red 
Cross  emblem  painted  on  its  sides.  These  10  cars  were 
turned  over  to  the  government  20  days  after  the  order  for 
them  was  received. 

 ^At  Shenandoah,  Va.,  recently,  the  shops  of  the 

Norfolk  and  Western  were  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000,  and  a  number  of  painters  were  at  least  tem- 
porarily much  inconvenienced. 

 The  men  under  the  administration  of  Master  Car 

and  Locomotive  Painter  James  Gratton,  of  the  Buffalo. 
Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  have  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
a  place  on  the  roll  of  fame,  or  perhaps  better  still,  the 
roll  of  honor.  When  some  act  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit  is  performed  by  an  employe,  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion is  entered  on  his  record,  and  his  name  is  placed  on 
the  honor  roll,  which  appears  in  each  issue  of  the  Em- 
ployes' Magazine.  During  the  past  four  years  it  is  said 
that  more  than  1,000  names  have  been  placed  on  the  roll. 

 The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  has  just  Is- 
sued inquiries  for  2,000  40-ton  steel  underframe,  steel  su- 
perstructure box  cars.  This  addition  will  complete  a  full 
50,548  freight  cars  for  the  Rock  Island. 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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''Get'Acquainted'With'Zinolin Year 

This  year  will  be  the  great  ZINOLIN  year!  Use  ZINOLIN  alone— 
or  use  it  with  60%  white  lead,  if  you  prefer— but  use  it.  You  must  use 
it  to  be  fully  informed  in  regard  to  its  wonderful  merits.  This  is  the 
"Get  Acquainted"  year. 


has  been  the  biggest  and  realest  im- 
provement in  the  paint  business  for 
^^^^  ^  _    _  years.    Ever  since  KEYSTONA  blazed 
Th^  Great Arnold -ized"   Zinc  the  trail  as  the  first  washable  flat  finish 

there  has  been  no  event  so  important 
as  the  introduction  of  ZINOLIN— to  every  paint  buyer— to  every  paint  user. 

To  date  we  have  told  you  only  how  to  use  ZINOLIN  alone.  Now  we  tell 
you  how  you  can  use  it  with  white  lead,  if  you  prefer  in  that  way,  to 
"  get-acquainted-with-ZINOLIN."  You  can  use  as  much  ZINOLIN  and 
as  little  lead  as  you  like.  Here's  how  to  mix  it  simply  and  quickly  to  get 
what  is  practically  a 

60 — 40  formula 

100  lbs.  white  lead. 

10  gal.  linseed  oil. 


3  gal.  (67  lbs.)  ZINOLIN. 
1  gal.  turpentine.     1  quart  dryer. 


Note  all  the  oil  you  use— and  the  gallons  of  extra  paint  you  get.  That's  because  you  use 
ZINOLIN.  Beats  lead  and  straight  zinc  for  hiding,  for  covering,  for  elasticity— for  real  beauty. 
It  makes  just  the  paint  combination  preached  for  years  by  the  Mixed  Paint  people — by  the  Zinc 
people — by  the  Lead  people.  But  it  makes  that  combination  better.  And  when  you  make 
your  own  zinc  and-lead  paint  for  yourself,  you  know  exactly  what  you  are  using. 

Don't  forget,  during  1917,  how  KEYSTONA 
stood  by  you  through  thick  and  thin  during  1916. 
Don't  forget  that  despite  unprecedented  high 
cost  of  materials  the  high  standard  of  KEYSTONA 

  quality  has  not  been  diminished  one  jot — that  its 

price  has  always  been  kept  at  the  lowest  point  possible.  Don't  forget  that  KEYSTONA  is 
the  renewable  flat  finish.  Don't  forget  that  it  won  the  Gold  Medal  at  San  Francisco  for 
washable  flat  finishes.  And  we  will  not  forget  to  see  that  KEYSTONA  is  just  the  same 
dependable  paint  in  the  future  that  you  have  always  been  able  to  rely  upon  in  the  past. 

We  thank  you  for  your  patronage  during  1916  and  we  wish  you  a  most  prosperous  and 

Happy  New  Year 


The  First  Washable  Wall  Paint 


KEYSTONE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

N.  B.  ARNOLD,  President 

109  Keystona  Bldg.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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 The  painting  department  on  the  Florida  East 

Coast  continues  to  grow  in  size  and  importance.  Recently 
the  road  has  ordered,  it  is  reported,  five  coaches  and  three 
combination  cars. 

 The   painting  of   6,800    passenger   and  280,000 

freight  cars,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  a  serious 
item  of  expense,  and  as  an  industry,  it  represents  employ- 
ment for  a  great  number  of  men — a  majority  of  them 
skilled  mechanics. 

 The  community  Christmas  tree,  which  the  people 

of  Altoona,  Pa.,  annually  enjoy,  is  supplied  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  the  Altoona  Tribune  says  that  it  Is 
a  flaming  refutation  of  the  cynical  saying  that  corpora- 
tions have  no  soul. 

 A  recent  word  from  the  veteran,  Fred  S.  Ball,  for 

many  years  foreman  car  painter  at  the  Altoona  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  now  living  quieter  days,  which 
comes  to  us  through  a  friend,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
enjoying  good  health,  and  finding,  in  the  serener  hours,  a 
happiness  unknown  to  him  in  earlier  times. 

 Fred   W.   Wright,   master   painter   at   the  St. 

Thomas,  Ont.,  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  for  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  years,  is  one  of  the  reliable  members  of  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  young  man  of  perhaps 
sixty  summers,  and  in  years  past  he  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  political  life  of  the  city  in  which  he 
lives  and  near  which  he  was  born.  He  has  served  the 
city  as  mayor  and  has  also  held  various  other  municipal 
offices,  always  to  his  credit. 

 ^The  late  R.  T.  Brydon,  we  are  informed  by  Mas- 
ter Painter  W.  H.  Button,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at  least,  held  an  unbroken 
record  as  an  annual  attendant  at  the  conventions  of  the 
M.  C.  and  Li.  P.  A.  Mr.  Button  met  him  at  the  Washing- 
ton convention,  1891,  and  has  greeted  him  at  every  conven- 
tion since  then. 

 The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific is  an  interesting  document,  and  as  illustrating  the 
importance  of  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop's  department, 
we  note  that  on  June  30,  1916,  the  company  owned  1,281 
passenger  train  cars,  including  128  sleeping  cars,  owned 
jointly  with  the  Pullman  Company.  It  also  owned  47,368 
freight  cars.   Of  locomotives  it  had  1,356. 

 'Master  Painter  Charles  B.  Harwood,  of  the  Hunt- 
ington, West  Va.,  shops  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  in 
1893,  succeeded  the  veteran  James  A.  Gohen  to  the  posi- 
tion he  has  for  twenty-three  years  creditably  filled.  Har- 
wood was  born  quite  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  Aurora, 
Ind.,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  started  to  learn  the  painter's 
trade.  Under  his  father's  direction  he  worked  at  the 
house  painting  business  for  five  years.  He  then  drifted 
into  the  railroad  branch  of  painting,  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  ever  since.  Harwood  is  a  fine  mechanic, 
an  adept  manager  of  men,  an  enthusiastic  Association 
man  and  a  clean-cut  gentleman,  wherever  you  meet  him. 

 The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  and 

Southern  shows  that  to  maintain  the  company's  locomo- 
tive and  car  equipment  for  the  year  ending  June  30  it 
cost  $2,775,182.55,  an  amount  which  proves  that  Master 
Car  Painter  B.  B.  Mason's  department  was  alive  and  ac- 
tive every  working  day. 

 The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  reported  as 

having  orders  to  capacity  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917, 
at  least.  Some  of  the  recent  orders  include  60  locomotives, 
divided  between  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  and  the  Santa  Fe.  Re- 
cently the  order  fom  Russia  has  been  increased  from  140 
to  150  locomotives.  Something  more  than  25,000  men  are 
now  employed  by  the  company,  at  all  its  plants,  and  not 
the  least  of  the  many  departments  is  that  presided  over 
by  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce. 

 ^The  Belaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  has  ar- 
ranged to  shortly  place  an  order  for  100  all-steel  passen- 
ger cars  and  10  all-steel  express  cars,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000.  This  new  equipment  will  carry  some 
extra  inspection  duties  for  Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller's 
department.  Contracts  for  500  steel  under  frame  freight 
cars,  to  cost  $1,000  each,  and  500  steel  hopper  cars,  to  cost 
$1,800  each,  have  lately  been  let,  and  with  the  arrival  of 
this  new  equipment  officials  of  the  company  declare  that 
the  steel  equipment  of  the  road  in  the  passenger  and 
freight  service,  will  approximately  fully  85  per  cent. 

 It  looks  like  a  rare  sort  of  prosperity  which  the 

New  Year  ushers  in.    It  finds  the  railroad  car  and  loco- 


motive painters  busy  all  along  the  line,  with  prospects  for 
a  long-continued  drive  on  the  equipment  painting  game. 
Apparently,  buying  of  equipment  is  on  the  increase.  Only 
recently  the  Erie  Railroad  ordered  10  locomotives  and  50 
express  cars;  the  New  York  Central  is  in  the  market  for 
1,000  gondola  cars  and  200  hopper  cars;  the  Great  North- 
ern will  buy  40  locomotives,  and  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga and  St.  Louis  is  building  1,000  box  cars  at  its  own 
shops,  thus  increasing  the  duties  of  Master  Painter  J.  W. 
Fryer.  Altogether,  it  is  a  good  year  to  be  alive  and  shuf- 
fling for  a  place  in  the  whirligig  of  time. 

 The  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  J.  T.  Mc- 

Cracken,  S.  E.  Breese,  Fred  W.  Bowers,  W.  A.  Buchanan 
and  M.  L.  Shaffer,  at  its  meeting  next  month,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare  a  program  for  the  Chicago  convention 
of  the  broadest  scope. 

 Late  press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Louis  W. 

Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  turned 
his  attention  and  his  graceful  pen  to  writing  scenarios. 
His  latest  effort  deals  with  a  couple  of  kings  and  a  beau- 
tiful princess.  It  is  for  the  Spokane  Apple  Show.  It  tells 
the  story  of  King  Pip  IX  and  Princess  Apple  Blossom. 
There  is  a  King  Crab  of  Crabland  in  the  story.  Mr.  Hill's 
famous  quartette  of  foreman  painters  is  composed  of  the 
following  men,  any  one  of  whom,  we  suppose,  could  suit- 
ably, even  artistically,  illustrate  with  pencil  and  brush, 
King  Pip  and  his  beautiful  princess: — J.  H.  James,  C.  J. 
Moore,  N.  B.  Watson  and  A.  L.  Wenstrom. 

 The  cars  of  the  famous  Wagon-Lit  Company,  so 

familiar  to  Americans  traveling  on  continental  railways, 
will,  so  far  as  German  railways,  and  probably  her  allies' 
railways,  are  concerned,  be  replaced  by  similar  but  thor- 
oughly modernized  cars  of  a  new  German  company,  which 
has  just  been  founded,  with  the  modest  capuital  of  $1,000,- 
000.  Many  foreman  car  painters  have,  in  the  past,  been 
reminded,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  of  the  elab- 
orate painting  and  finishing  and  ornamental  features  ap- 
plied to  these  trains  of  the  Wagon-Lit  Company. 

 The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  going  into 

the  market,  it  is  reported,  for  25  passenger  cars  and  10 
passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  15  baggage  cars,  which 
quest,  when  consummated,  will  provide  active  inspection 
duties  for  Master  Painter  F.  A.  Weis'  department. 

 The   Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of 

New  York,  is  said  to  be  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  number  of  subway  cars,  and  naturally  Master 
Painter  J.  T.  McCracken  is  fixing  his  mind  determinedly 
on  the  main  chance  of  having  those  cars  painted  and  fin- 
ished to  the  very  acme  of  his  metropolitan  ideals. 

 On  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  at  Howels,  Ga.,  and  at 

Hamlet,  N.  C,  new  shop  facilities  and  additions  are  being 
constructed,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 
At  Hamlet  the  facilities  being  provided  are  chiefly  steel 
car  repair  shops. 

 Light,  heat,  ventilation — these  three  spell,  other 

things  being  equal,  human  efficiency  in  the  highest  form 
through  adequate  development  of  natural  agencies.  Is 
the  equipment  of  your  shop  contributing  to  this  class  of 
efficiency? 

 George  F.  Kissam,  hale,  hearty  and  happy,  passed 

a  merry  Christmas  at  his  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  home.  His 
New  Year's  was  also  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  life  of* 
leisure  and  good  cheer,  which  the  veteran  ex-railway  rep- 
resentative of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company  Is  daily  en- 
gaged in.  Mr.  Kissam  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
master  car  and  locomotive  painters,  having  for  a  great 
many  years  ungrudgingly  dispensed  varnish  and  the  gos- 
pel of  fine  living  over  the  bigger  half  of  Uncle  Sam's  do- 
main. Now,  in  the  easier  days  of  life's  journey,  with  the 
toil  of  the  years  but  a  memory,  and  with  the  cherished 
good  wishes  of  a  great  company  of  friends  to  lighten  the 
way,  he  is  taking  the  serene  comfort  which  only  a  well- 
earned  rest  can  bring.  George  F.  Kissam  is  one  of  the 
original  demonstrators  of  the  value  of  a  smile. 

 Thomas  Knox,  master  painter  of  the  battleship 

Virginia,  and  a  member  of  Uncle  Sam's  Navy  for  some- 
thing like  fifteen  years,  has  been  visiting  Sayre,  Pa., 
friends  recently,  returning  to  the  Virginia,  at  Boston, 
January  2.  Knox  has  visited  about  every  port  of  any  note 
on  the  globe,  and  performed  his  good  part  in  China,  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Boxer  conflagration  threatened  to 
extinguish  all  foreigners  from  the  face  of  the  Orient. 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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STEK-O 

(SPON-TEM  is  now  called  STEK-O) 

Powder  Paste 

is  building  permanent  trades  for  many  a  Jobber 
and  Dealer,  because 

—it  is  the  best  known  paste  in  the  Wallpaper  trade  today 
—it  is  the  most  universally  used  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad 

— it  is  the  standard  for  high  quality 

— it  always  gives  satisfaction— bringing  repeat  orders 

—it  has  stood  the  test  of  years. 

>►  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  now  selling  STEK-O 
(Spon-Tem)  it  WiWpayyou  well  to  put  in  a  stock 
— no  matter  whether  you  are  selling  any  sort  of  paste  at 
present  or  not,  for  we  will  help  you  directly  to  move  the 
goods — in  fact,  we  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  pound  of 
STEK-O  (Spon-Tem)  and— 

CLARKSIZE 

Powder 

which  is  now  especially  appreciated. on  account  of  high 
glue  prices. 

^»  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  and  we  will  tell  you  just  what 
we  will  do  to  make  your  paste  and  sizing  pay  more  profits 
during  the  next  twelve  months. 


Here's  what  YOUR  customers  will  also  think: 

"  I  find  SPON-TEM  the  best  paste  that  I  ever  used."  William  C.  Caldwell,  315  Sherman 
Ave.,  Peoria,  III. 

"  SPON-TEM  gives  satisfaction  on  oatmeal  as  well  as  on  other  paper."  J.  G.  Grave, 
Quincy,  III. 

"Judging  from  the  experience  of  twentv  years  actual  use  of  pastes  in  different  forms,  I  think 
I  can  unqualifiedly  state  that  I  find  SPON-TEM  the  ideal  paste  for  all  uses.  I  have  had  occasion, 
within  the  past  week  to  try  out  a  number  of  the  different  prepared  pastes  and  can  most  emphatically 
state  that  from  a  standpoint  of  efficiency,  economy  and  easy  working  properties,  SPON-TEM  is  way 
ahead  of  any  other  I  have  used."    M.  L.  Kasner,  3U  East  Avenue  West,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

"  SPON-TEM  is  just  what  it  is  guaranteed  to  be.     We  have  been  constant  users  of  SPON 
TEM  for  the  past  two  years  and  have   net  had  one  bit  of  trouble— it  is  the   best,  cheapest  and 
strongest  paste  on  the  market."    D.  Meckley  Sons,  D.  G.  Meckley,  Manager,  York,  Pa. 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

Stek-O  Hill,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STEK-O 
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■  On  December  31  the  Erie  Railroad  paid  to  em- 
ployes not  receiving  more  than  $100  a  month,  excepting 
those  working  under  contract  agreement,  and  excepting, 
also,  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
less  than  two  years,  an  extra  month's  wages.  The  num- 
ber affected  was  about  10,000.  As  a  result  of  this  thought- 
fulness  the  car  and  locomotive  painting  department  of  the 
Krie  contains  a  most  happy  little  army  of  employes. 

 Thirty  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  ordered  from 

the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  by  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Railway  will  serve  to  materially  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  locomotive  painting  department  of  the  road. 

 Press  reports  advise  that  extensive  specifications 

have  been  drawn  up  for  providing  the  Boston  and  Maine 
with  additional  coal  and  box  cars,  but  that  the  submis- 
sion of  these  specifications  to  car  builders  for  their  bids 
has  been  held  up  by  the  controlling  interests  in  the  road 
m  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  inaugurate  the  re- 
organization proposed  for  it.  It  is  said,  at  this  writing, 
that  despite  the  recent  embargo,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
now  has  on  its  rails  some  34,000  freight  cars,  or  10,000  in 
excess  of  the  number  it  owns. 

 Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins  is  promised  some 

extra  work  for  his  department,  if  the  press  reports  from 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  prove  correct.  These  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  company  will  build  1,000  60-ton  steel  hopper 
cars  in  its  Roanoke  shops. 

 Among  the  improvements  provided  for  and  now 

under  way  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Illinois  Central  will 
build  a  17-stall  round  house,  to  cost  $56,000;  a  machine 
shop  of  brick  and  steel,  $20,000;  a  car  repair  building, 
$3,500;  a  paint  shop  and  an  office,  $3,500,  together  with 
several  other  buildings.  These  improvements  will  fur- 
nish some  long-needed  conveniences  for  the  painting  de- 
partment at  this  point. 

 The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  has  recently  or- 
dered 25  Mikado  and  10  Pacific  type  locomotives,  and  Fore- 
man Painter  E.  H.  McLaughlin  is  contemplating  increased 
duties  in  his  department. 

 The  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  changing  the  fiscal  year  of  the  railways  so  that  it 
will  end  on  December  31,  instead  of  June,  is  regarded  as 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  expected  that  the 
change  will  most  beneficially  affect  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, including  the  painting  department.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  the  paint  shop  should  be  busy  at  a 
time  when  its  inmates  are  about  taking  up  other  lines  of 
work  for  the  summer. 


1833—1916. 

WARNER  BAILEY  CELEBRATES. 

THE  members  of  the  "Bailey  Birthday  Club"  received 
orders  from  their  commander.  Major  Warner 
Bailey,  to  report  at  his  headquarters,  25  Monroe 
street,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Saturday,  December  9,  1916,  at  6 
p.  m. 

ATTENTION!  To  celebrate  in  a  modest  and  quiet  man- 
ner, the  event  of  his  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years — a  pretty  tough  proposition  to  accomplish 
these  days — and  as  his  birthday  this  year  happened  to 
come  on  Sunday,  December  10,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  the  night  before,  in  order  that 
the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  would  not  be 
deprived  of  their  opportunity  to  attend  church  and  Sun- 
day school  the  next  day. 

Result!  Every  member  reported  in  fatigue  uniform  on 
sharp  time,  because  every  member  knew  that  he  was  lia- 
ble to  be  fatigued,  knowing,  as  each  did,  the  generous  pro- 
viding qualities  of  the  genial  "Major."  So,  as  "bugle  call" 
sounded  for  ''mess,"  the  line  was  formed,  headed  by  the 
host.  Upon  entering  the  dining  room,  all  were  struck 
with  amazement  at  the  beautiful  floral  decoration,  and  the 
artistically  arranged  table,  loaded  as  it  was,  like  a  veri- 
table Christmas  offering. 

And  such  a  dinner!  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with 
Mrs.  Bailey  as  chief  chef?  Every  course  to  the  "Queen's 
taste,"  and  each  one  a  revelation,  from  "Cape  oysters  on 
half  shell  a  la  Webster"  to  the  regulation  coffee  at  the 
end,  giving  strong  evidence  of  the  well-known  ability  of 
Mrs.  Bailey  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  palate,  a  statement 
unanimously  vouched  for  by  the  club. 


The  "squad"  consisted  of  six  stalwart  young  cubs  (age 
not  given),  as  follows) : — 

C.  H.  Webster,  stationary  engineer,  B.  and  M.  R.  R., 
Concord,  who  was  selected  toastmaster  at  once  and,  with 
his  originality  and  trite  sayings,  kept  the  assembled 
guests  in  roars  of  laughter. 

Dr.  John  McDonald,  superintendent  Danvers  Hospital, 
was  orator  of  the  evening,  delivering  a  finished  speech 
relative  to  the  war  record,  etc.,  of  our  honored  host. 

W.  W.  Gordon,  chief  florist  of  the  Danvers,  Mass.,  Hos- 
pital, might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  relative  of  the 
famous  "Annie  Laurie"  family,  with  his  Scotch  brogue, 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  botanical  names  drop  from 
his  tongue — so  unpronounceable  by  others. 

Chas.  W.  Rowe,  warden  of  New  Hampshire  State's 
prison,  who  is  counted  as  an  authority  on  camping,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  He  related  wonderful  experiences  in  that 
line,  in  which  in  some  cases  would  make  a  Christian  En- 
deavorer — stutter. 

Frank  W.  Johnson,  the  rotund  and  genial  station  agent 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  B.  and  M.  R.  R.,  and  A.  P.  Dane,  secre- 
tary 'Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association,  of 
Reading,  Mass.,  were  the  very  appreciative  but  quiet  par- 
ticipators, and  concluded  the  list  of  the  squad. 

One  of  the  pleasant  episodes  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  a  beautiful  fur  cap  to  Mr.  Bailey  by  War- 
den Rowe,  who  did  the  honors  in  a  little  graceful  and 
sympathetic  speech. 

Near  the  midnight  hour  congratulations  were  exchanged 
and  the  hope  expressed  that  all  might  be  present  Decem- 
ber 10,  1917. 

As  evidence  of  Mrs.  Bailey's  culinary  skill,  we  append 
the  menu,  which  was  printed  in  an  artistic  manner:  — 

1833  Hotel  de  Baillie  1916 

CONCORD,  N.  H.,  SUNDAY,  DEC.  10,  '16. 

Menu 

Cape  Oysters  in  Shell,  a  la  Webster 
Highland  Soup,  MacDonaldii 
Roast  Venison  a  la  Warden  Rowe 

(from  Deerfield) 
Fried  Potatoes,  Highland  Style 
Turpentine  Punch  Dane  Mixture 

•  '   ;  Shrimp  Salad,  a  la  Johnsonii 

Gordon  Frozen  Pudding  Assorted  Cake 

Grapes       Oranges       Olives  Celery 
Salted  Nuts 
Toasted  Crakers  and  Cheese 
Coffee 


MEETING  OF  THE  HOTEL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  Hotel  Committee  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association,  composed  of  Chair- 
man D.  A.  Little,  George  Warlick  and  Charles 
Taylor,  met  in  Chicago,  December  16,  and  closed  a  con- 
tract with  the  management  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  of  that 
city,  under  the  terms  of  which  this  splendid  hotel  will 
house  and  accommodate  the  next  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  September  11,  12,  13  and  14,  1917.  The 
Hotel  LaSalle  is  one  of  the  notable  hostelries  of  Chicago, 
located  in  the  center  of  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
with  ample  and  luxurious  accommodations  for  all  mem- 
bers. The  ratification  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Hotel  Committee's  report  and  selection  will  close  the  first 
important  transaction  featuring  the  1917  convention,  and 
one  which  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  successful  out- 
come of  that  event. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

HAIRMAN  JOHN  T.  McCRACKEN,  of  the  Advisory 
I         Committee  of   the   Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters'  Association,  announced  that  a  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  city,  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  hursday,  February  22,  at  10  a.  m. 

All  members  of  the  Association  who  may  be  able  to  at- 
tend are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and  assist  the 
committee  with  suggestions  in  order  that  the  best  possi- 
ble program  may  be  arranged  for  the  convention  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  September  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

At  the  same  time  a  report  will  be  received  from  the 
Hotel  Committee  and  definite  arrangements  for  the  con- 
vention will  be  completed. 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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Quality 


Service 


Mr.  Painter: 

We  specialize  in  Paints  and  Paint  Products  of  the  highest  quality, 
FOR  THE  PAINTER. 

Our  Specialties,  PAINTERS  GROUND  COLOR,  PAINTERS  STOCK 
WHITE,  and  NEU-TONE  FLAT  WALL  PAINT,  have  been  og^^e  market 
for  many  years,  and  we  know  they  are  preferred  by  the  ^V^^f^^";^ 
TRADE  because  our  business  on  these  products  has  mcreased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  each  year. 

Our  Decorative  Department,  composed  of  competent  artists  and 
practical  paint  men,  is  always  at  your  service  to  answer  P^lIS  i  ana 
VARNISH  questions,  or  to  assist  you  in  your  decoratmg  problems. 

Return  this  ad  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  an  attractive  Painter's  Watch  Fob,  as  well  as  a 
MONARCH  PAINT  Painters  Cap.    Please  mention  size  of  Cap  desired. 

Write  for  our  1917  Greater  Sales  Proposition. 


WALL  FILLER 

^CHICAGO.  MONTM^L^ 


Three  MASTER  PAINTERS'  Favorite 


THE  MAPTIN-SENOUP  CO. 

PIONEERS  OF  PURE  PAINT 
CHICAGO     MONTREAL    WINNIPEG  LINCOLN 
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RIGHT! 

Finger  on  the  Right  Spot 
Brush  in  the  Right  Can 

Every  drop  of  paint,  every  swing  of 
the  brush  means  a  net  loss  or  gain 

Your  profit  lies  in  the  way  your  material 
stands  up,  covers,  dries,  fills,  finishes, 
works  under  the  brush. 


TRADE 
MARK 


RCe. 
U.S.A. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

in  the  pot  mean  a  good  "Time  Comin'  "  for  the  painter.    They  have 
I  "^^nwfc^^^^     ^"  enviable  reputation  for  uniformity  and  quality,  and  that  means  sure 
f— JHITS^  profits.    Get  posted  on  "  Nice."    Write  for  catalogues  and  any  problem 
you  have  in  paints  we  will  be  glad  to  solve  for  you. 


Eugene  E.  Nice 


Philadelphia 


A  STICKY  SUBJECT. 

MOST  old  fashioned  paperhangers  loudly  proclaim 
the  merits  of  flour  paste,  and  when  properly  made 
of  flour  that  is  good  quality  and  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing a  paste  that  possesses  great  adhesive  properties, 
flour  paste  is  undoubtedly  good.  But  all  flour  is  not  of  the 
proper  character  for  paste  making,  and  the  paperhanger  is 
not  always  able  to  get  the  grade  of  flour  that  will  make 
the  best  paste.  Moreover,  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that 
proper  paste  making  Is  not  always  an  accomplishment  of 
the  modern  paperhanger.  Hence,  the  employer  who  wants 
to  be  sure  that  his  work  will  prove  satisfactory,  should 
make  it  a  point  to  provide  his  paperhangers  with  a  pow- 
der paste  that  can  be  mixed  at  the  job,  in  water  of  any 
'temperature,  and  which  will  have  the  requisite  properties 
of  adhesiveness,  uniformity,  freedom  from  grains  and 
lumps,  easy  flow  under  the  brush,  and  which  will  not  spot 
or  affect  the  color  of  the  paper,  even  if  accidentally  gotten 
on  the  face  side.  Such  good  qualities  are  claimed  by  the 
Clark  Paper  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Stek-0  Hill, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  Stek-O  Powder  Paste  (formely 
known  as  Spon-Tem).  Moreover,  they  say  it  will  never 
sour  nor  attract  rats  and  mice,  but  supplies  the  demand 
for  a  sanitary  paste.  It  dries  slowly  enough  to  permit  a 
man  to  paste  several  strips  of  paper  before  hanging,  and 
also  to  permit  the  easy  sliding  of  the  paper  on  the  wall. 
And  they  say  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  as  cheap 
or  even  cheaper  than  a  good  flour  paste.  Isn't  it  well 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  merits  of  Stek-O  and  give 
it  a  practical  trial?  It  is  a  good  proposition,  too,  for  the 
wall  paper  dealer,  for  Its  quality  makes  come  again  cus- 
tomers. 


m.ent  of  the  home  building  interest,  but  will  Include  com- 
mercial, factory,  church,  school  and  theatre  building,  hav- 
ing special  divisions  devoted  to  each. 

The  active  participation  of  the  lumber  interests  will  In- 
terest paint  manufacturers,  as  the  greater  the  use  of  lum- 
ber in  general  construction  the  more  extensive  the  future 
use  of  their  materials.  Six  of  the  leading  lumber  associa- 
tions of  the  country  have  already  taken  extensive  allot- 
ments of  exhibition  space,  and  several  others  are  consid- 
ering exhibits. 

For  waterproof  paints  for  concrete  and  stucco  finishes 
an  equally  promising  outlook  is  assured,  as  there  will  be 
extensive  community  exhibits  put  on  by  the  cement,  con- 
crete, brick  and  tile  associations,  while  the  factory  and 
commercial  divisions  will  open  for  them  an  Introduction 
to  an  extensive  attendance  of  interested  prospective  big 
builders  and  contractors. 


NATIONAL  BUILDING  EXPOSITION. 

PAINT  manufacturers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  their  products  in  the 
National  Complete  Building  Exposition,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  March 
5-11,  1917.  The  show  will  be  national  in  its  scope  ana 
general  in  its  application.  Unlike  the  Cleveland  show  of 
last  winter,  it  will  not  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  advance- 


CLEVELAND  CLUB  OF  PAINT  SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Club  of 
Paint  Superintendents  was  held  at  the  Moose  Club,  on 
Friday  evening,  December  8.  Dinner  at  6:30  was  followed 
by  a  business  session,  after  which  the  club  listened  to  a 
very  instructive  paper  on  "Varnish  Constituents  and  Their 
Influence  on  Varnish  Properties,"  read  by  Dr.  M.  Y.  Seaton, 
of  the  Arco  Company. 

The  discussion,  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper 
by  Dr.  Seaton,  showed  very  clearly  the  willingness  of  the 
members  of  this  organization  to  give  each  other  the  bene- 
fit of  their  ideas  on  problems  that  are  common  to  the  paint 
industry. 

The  new  ofl5cers  for  the  coming  year  are:  — 
President,   S.  C.   Schorndorfer,  the  Glidden  Varnish 
Company. 

Vice-president,  M.  Y.  Seaton,  the  Arco  Company. 
Secretary,  W.  J.  O'Shea,  the  Patterson-Sargent  Com- 
pany. 

Treasurer,  S.  H.  Worcester,  the  Patterson-Sargent  Com- 
pany. 
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CHARLES  G.  BURBANK. 

CHARLES  G.  BURBANK  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  in  a  hospital  in  Candavia,  N,  Y. 
Since  his  retirement  from  active  business  a  few- 
years  ago,  Mr.  Burbank  had  made  his  home  with  Mrs. 
Frank  Favour,  his  only  child,  In  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  his  father,  Silas  Bur- 
bank,  erected  his  first  varnish  factory  in  1825,  since 
which  time  the  business  has  been  conducted  without  in- 
terruption, although  the  firm,  Silas  Burbank  &  Son, 
moved  the  business  to  Boston  about  the  time  of  the  civil 
war.  Mr.  Burbank  was  actively  connected  with  the  var- 
nish business  for  sixty  years,  and  his  nephew  is  now  the 
head  varnish  maker  of  the  New  England  Oil,  Paint  and 
Varnish  Company.  The  late  Mr.  Ryder  and  his  son,  who 
is  now  active  with  the  New  England  Oil,  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Company,  were  associated  with  Mr.  Burbank  as  the 
firm  of  Burbank  &  Ryder  and  the  Burbank  &  Ryder  Var- 
nish Company  for  over  forty  years. 


CHRISTOPHER  T.  WETHERILL. 

CHRISTOPHER  T.  WETHERILL,  president  of  the 
paint  manufacturing  concern  of  George  D.  Weth- 
erill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
men  in  the  paint  trade  in  Philadelphia,  died  Friday 
morning,  December  22,  at  his  home,  Mallwyd  road, 
Merion,  Pa.,  at  the  aged  of  forty-five  years.  Mr.  Weth- 
erill  was  born  in  Jobstown,  N.  J.,  in  1871.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  early  in  life  and  joined  the  Wetherill  paint 
house  in  1888.  He  was  always  fond  of  recalling  the  fact 
that  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  firm  during  the  week 
of  the  famous  blizzard  of  that  year.  His  daily  duties 
enlisted  his  whole  interest  and  attention.  When  the  firm 
was  incorporated  in  1896  he  not  only  retained  his  posi- 
tion as  superintendent,  but  was  given  the  additional  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  purchasing  agent.  On  the 
death  of  George  D.  Wetherill  in  1908,  Christopher  T. 
Wetherill  became  president  of  the  house,  and  it  was  a 
significant  thing  that  men  who  had  been  his  associates 
in  humbler  places  in  the  firm's  employ  were  genuinely 
glad  of  his  elevation. 

Mr  Wetherill,  in  frequent  attendance  at  trade  con- 
claves and  meetings  of  trade  organizations,  became 
known  throughout  the  country  among  paint  men.  His 
sterling  character,  wholesome  geniality  and  business 
acumen  not  only  aided  him  materially  in  winning  and 
holding  his  place  in  the  business  world,  but  made  him 
friends  by  the  wholesale,  to  all  of  whom  the  news  of  his 
untimely  death  comes  with  a  sense  of  shock  and  personal 
loss.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  vision  and  keen  insight. 
His  business  courage  was  high  and  never  flagging,  and 
never  for  a  moment  allowed  anything  to  replace  in  his 
mind  the  best  interests  of  his  own  house  and  the  trade 
generally. 

Mr.  Wetherill  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  the 
Manufacturers'  Club,  the  Masonic  fraternity,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Flax  Development  Commission  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Republic  Trust  Company,  a  director  of  the 
Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


DEATH  OF  J.  H.  KEEFE. 

WE  regret  very  much  to  announce  the  sudden  death 
from  heart  failure  of  J.  H.  Keefe,  the  celebrated 
San  Francisco  decorator,  which  occurred  in  that 
city  on  December  15.  He  had  been  very  much  interested 
In  the  proof  of  the  write-up  of  his  career  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Magazine,  and  had  been  looking  forward  to 
see  it  in  print.  But  the  Magazine  was  not  received  at 
the  office  of  the  J.  H.  Keefe  Company  till  the  day  of  his 
funeral.   The  business  will  be  continued  under  the  same 


Progressive  men  are  not  afraid  of  an  idea  that  will  dis- 
turb the  way  they  are  doing  things,  if  that  idea  will  help 
them  to  do  those  things  better  and  quicker.  The  man 
who  looks  at  an  idea  to  see  if  he  can  use  it,  and  not  to 
see  If  he  can  get  along  without  it,  is  the  man  who  soon 
will  be  looking  for  larger  quarters  to  accommodate  his 
growing  business. 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 


Don't  you  depend 
more  on  steady  cus- 
tomers than  on  chance 
jobs?  What  makes  a 
customer  steady? 

Good  work. 

What  makes  good  work? 
Durability. 

What  makes  durability? 

zinc 

If  you  reahzed  how 
ready  your  customer 
is  to  listen  to  talk  about 
zinc  you  would  suggest 
zinc  more  often. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356 W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

A  satisfactory  and  durable  finish  for 
floors  and  hardwood  trim.  Requires 
but  little  labor  to  produce  a  beautiful 
polish. 


Write  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONVENTION. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  convention 
headquarters  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Association  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  southwest  corner  of  Broad 
and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelhpia,  instead  of  at  the  Adel- 
phia  Hotel,  as  originally  given. 

The  convention  will  be  held  January  9,  10  and  11,  and  a 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  master  painters  every- 
where, and  also  to  manufacturers  and  their  representa- 
tives to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  which  will 
be  unusually  interesting.  The  program  that  has  been 
prepared  is  of  unusual  interest  to  the  paint  trade,  both 
from  a  practical  and  scientific  standpoint.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  from  attendance  at  these  conventions  more 
than  repays  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  spent  in  at- 
tending. 


CLEVELAND    CONTRACTING  PAINTERS' 
DINNER. 

TH-E  members,  associates  and  friends  of  the  Cleveland 
Contracting  Painters'  Association  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Olmsted, 
Wednesday,  December  20.  During  the  course  of  the  din- 
ner several  vocal  selections  were  rendered  by  local  artists, 
diversified  with  selections  on  a  Victrola.  The  occasion 
was  further  enlivened  by  the  introduction  and  distribu- 
tion of  novelty  balloons,  and,  for  a  time,  pandemonium 
reigned  supreme. 

After  the  waiters  had  retired.  President  Hardt  an- 
nounced as  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Stanley  L. 
McMichael,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board, 
who  delivered  an  able  address  on  "Loyalty  to  Your  City,'' 
emphasizing  the  point  that  master  painters,  as  well  as 
other  employers  who  supported  their  trade  organizations, 
must  surely  be  loyal  to  their  city.  The  closing  part  of  the 
talk  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Mayor  Harry  L. 
Davis,  who  had  been  detained  elsewhere. 

Mayor  Davis  related  an  amusing  account  of  his  experi- 
ence in  having  his  new  home  painted.  A  strange  coin- 
cidence was  confronted  when  he  said  that  the  figures  of 


most  of  the  painters  varied  but  $5  in  their  bids,  which 
showed  an  indication  that  contracting  painters  exercised 
a  most  remarkable  tendency  to  be  loyal  to  one  another. 
He  concluded  that  he  would  select  a  man  whom  he  knew, 
told  him  to  give  him  a  good  job  and  send  him  the  bill. 
Which  he  did. 

A  number  of  visitors  were  present  who  had  attended 
the  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at 
Youngstown  the  day  before,  and  who,  on  invitation  given 
by  Secretary  Conrad  Krause,  had  agreed  to  join  their 
Cleveland  friends  upon  that  happy  occasion.  Among 
those  present  were  President  C.  M.  Uber,  Vice-Presidenet 
L.  J.  Schultz  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Joel  Kennedy,  of 
the  Ohio  State  Association;  Wm.  D.  O'Connor  and  Aubrey 
O'Connor,  of,  Youngstown;  J.  C.  Flannery  and  W.  A. 
Woodmansee,  of  Cincinnati;  Edward  Hobday,  Esq.,  sec- 
retary of  the  Industrial  Association,  Cleveland,  and  Ed- 
ward A.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Builders'  Exchange. 

A  telegram  of  regret  from  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H. 
McGhan.  of  the  international  Association,  was  read,  em- 
bodying his  hope  to  meet  all  those  present  at  the  New 
Haven  convention. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  consisted  of 
J.  E.  Aylard,  William  Stolte  and  Conrad  Krause. 


U.  S.  CURRENCY  IS  PRINTED  WITH 
WILHELM  COLORS. 

IT  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  paper  currency 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  at  Washington 
is  produced  with  colors  made  by  the  A.  Wilhelm  Com- 
pany, paint  and  color  makers,  of  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Wilhelm  Company  is  a  very  old  concern.  Their 
plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  With  recent 
additions.  It  covers  fifteen  acres,  devoted  entirely  to  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  colors,  etc.,  of  which 
over  three  carloads  a  day  are  produced. 

The  advertising  campaign  being  started  by  this  com- 
pany is  unique  in  the  extreme.  It  is  really  the  dealers' 
own  advertising,  as  it  was  planned  by  the  dealers  them- 

( Continued  on  page  34.) 
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MURPHY 


UNIVERNISH 

(The  Universal  Varnish) 


Flexible  as  Silk.    Will  not  scale  off.    Flows  out  Smooth. 
It  is  hot-cold-and  salt-water  proof;  alkali  and  acid  proof. 

Can  be  used  on  everything  that  requires  varnishing — Wood,  Metal,  Fibre,  Fabrics. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  general,  all-round  use  of  Painters  and  Public. 

The  Perfect  Transparent  Finish  for  Floors,  Doors  and  Furniture.     It  beautifies 

everything  and  satisfies  everybody. 

Highest  Quality.    Trade  Price  Satisfactory. 

In  all  size  cans.    Send  for  Booklet 


Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Varnish 
Murphy  No-gloss  Interior  Varnish 
Murphy  Semi-gloss  Interior  Varnish 


Murphy  Transparent  Exterior  Varnish 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor  Varnish 


Mnrphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 
Murphy  Univernish 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Why  Do  Master  Painters  Prefer 

"EAGLE"? 


Since  1843  "Eagle"  has  been  the  standard.  It  is  a  strictly  pure, 
Old  Dutch  Process  White  Lead  in  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  to 
meet  every  demand,  always  gives  complete  satisfaction,  and 
may  be  relied  upon.    A  fair  trial  will  surely  convince  you. 


General  Offices 


208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET 


Cincinnati 
Kansas  City 


District  Offices  : 
Cleveland  St.  Louis  New  York 

Buffalo  Pittsburgh  Baltimore 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
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CALCIMINES 

AND 

WATER  PAINTS 

Start  the  year  right  by  ordering 
our  standard  products 

"MURAUTE"  — Best  of  Calcimines 
"PERMANITE"— Best  of  Water  Paints 

Millions  of  pounds  of  these  superb  materials  kave 
been  used  by  painters  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
jobs  have  proved  satisfactory.  Hundreds  of  paint- 
ers have  made  good  profits  and  good  customers. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record 
We  are  grateful  to  our  customers 
We  urge  a  trial  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Members 
Master  Painters'  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


selves  The  company  contend  that  the  dealer  knows  what 
he  wants  better  than  anybody  else;  that  experience  has 
taught  the  dealer  which  methods  of  advertising  are  most 
resultful,  so  they  had  100  representative  Royal  dealers 
plan  their  own  campaign. 


Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  [Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  o/  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  snggestions.  color  cardf 
and  quotations 


TURNER  SAYS 
That  the  New  Haven  Convention  Is  Bound  to  Be 
a  Success  if  the  Connecticut  Society 
Can  Make  It  So. 

PREPARATIONS  tor  the  international  convention  at 
New  Haven  are  well  along  and  everything  looks 
promising  for  the  largest  and  best  meeting  ever  held 
by  the  International  Association. 

The  committee  in  charge  (Chairman  Clarence  L. 
Beardsley)  are  very  enthusiastic,  and  while  Connecticut 
does  not  want  to  be  accused  of  boasting,  we  do  believe  we 
have  the  best  working  committee  ever  organized. 

Neil  Muirhead,  of  Bridgeport,  chairman  of  the  Banquet 
■  Committee,  has  something  up  his  sleeve.    His  committee 
are  planning  something  big  for  the  great  occasion  of  the 
banquet. 

Robert  Kannegeisser  is  on  the  job  night  and  day.  his 
Moon  car  is  getting  four  quarts  of  oats  at  each  meal,  so 
that  when  the  guests  arrive  the  Moon  will  be  full. 

We  have,  through  Neil  Muirhead  and  his  committee,  or- 
ganized  two  locals,  one  in  Stamford  and  one  in  Norwalk. ' 
This,  together  with  Waterbury,  increases  the  membership 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Society  by  about  twenty  mem- 
bers.  This  is  good  work,  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  it. 

Our  State  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
planning  great  work  for  the  year  of  1917. 

C.  R.  Turner. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  month  of  December  was  marked  by  more  or  less 
activity  in  painting  circles.  The  predominant  fea- 
ture perhaps,  was  preparation  for  the  festive  sea- 
son Not  a  few  had  a  number  of  hurry  up  jobs  which 
kept  them  busy.  Apart  from  these,  business  was  rather 
indifferent.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  very  material 
change  will  occur  until  after  the  new  year  sets  in.  Those 
who  have  been  looking  into  their  year's  turnover  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  In  many 
cases  the  results  have  exceeded  anticipations.  But  of  the 
future  it  is  difficult  to  prognosticate.  The  war  is  still  on, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  from 
the  present  outlook.  "Business,  as  usual,"  however,  is  the 
sign  which  greets  you  as  you  enter  many  an  office.  It  is 
marvelous  the  hopeful  spirit  that  exists. 

The  material  market  has  not  very  materially  changed 
since  our  last  report.  Linseed  oil  is  the  only  commodity 
that  has  eased  off  in  price.  Boiled  oil  is  now  quoted  at 
$1.18  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots;  raw  linseed  oil  is 
quoted  at  ?1.15  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Tur- 
pentine has  gone  up  several  points,  and  is  now  quoted  at 
81c  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead  ground 
in  oil  has  advanced  another  50c.  per  100  pounds,  being 
now  quoted  at  ?14.75  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  In  other 
lines  prices  have  held  firm,  with  a  decided  tendency  up- 
ward. 

The  great  Canadian  convention  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ors  and  Decorators,  which  closed  a  most  successfl  series 
of  sessions  on  December  14,  kept  the  members  of  the  To- 
ronto Association  very  busy.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
gatering  was  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Toronto  Association  gave  up  business  for  the  three 
days  of  the  convention  and  stayed  right  on  the  job.  TTie 
convention,  though  by  no  means  the  largest  from  point  of 
attendance,  was  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  yet  held.  The 
true  spirit  of  fraternity  prevailed  throughout. 

The  Journeyman  Painters  and  Decorators'  Union  are 
on  the  move  and  contemplate  enforcing  the  working  card 
system  at  the  first  of  the  year.  The  initiative  fee  is  also 
to  be  raised  to  $15.  A  strike  is  also  threatened  in  the 
spring  if  certain  conditions  as  to  wages  are  not  complied 
with.  But  none  of  these  things  perturb  the  master  paint- 
ers. The  best  of  feeling  prevails  between  the  masters  and 
the  men.  and  there  Is  no  immediate  fear  of  a  strike.  The 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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RIPOUN 


NAM  EL 


BE  A  RIPOLIN  PAINTER 


THE  best  Painters  in  the  country 
use  Ripolin.  The  money- 
making  Painters  use  Ripolin.  The 
big-contract  Painters  also  use 
Ripolin.  Architects  specify  Rip- 
olin. Owners  everywhere  are 
insisting  upon  Ripolin. 


Can  you  afford  to  use  inferior 
or  ordinary  white  paint  when  Im- 
ported Ripolin  will  do  your  work 
so  much  better  and  at  less  ex- 
pense?   Of  course  not! 

Be  a  Ripolin  Painter  and  link 
up  with  Success. 


J.   A.    &   W.   BIRD   &  CO. 

Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME   AND   ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.   P   FOR  OUR   BOOK   OF   PAINT  FACTS 


BECAUS 


ES  FARTHER  AND  WEARS  LONGER 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 


CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Varnish  Remover  Specialists 


NEWARK,  N.  J 
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Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated, 
showing  its  porous  character. 


Concrete  weather  proofed 
with  Bay  State  Coating. 


Coating 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get-able  with 

Bay  State  ^'^t^f 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn't 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.    Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.   Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a  sample 
can  of  the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.   Say  what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building 


EiNAMELS :  FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET       BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 

HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Philadelphia 


men  are  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  few  agita- 
tors and  disgruntled  incompetents  who  are  always  look- 
ing for  trouble. 

Stewart  N.  Hughes,  who  so  cheerfully  stepped  into  the 
breech  when  E.  J.  Linington  was  laid  aside  by  illness,  and 
has  for  the  past  two  years  given  much  of  his  valuable 
time  to  the  secretarial  work  of  the  Canadian  Association, 
must  have  been  greatly  elated  at  the  hearty  and  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  tendered  him  for  his  unceasing  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  Association.  Mr. 
Hughes  gladly  welcomed  the  return  of  Mr.  Linington,  who 
has  again  assumed  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer. 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  December  28,  will  live  long  in 
the  memories  of  the  happy  gathering  of  children  which 
took  place  in  the  Canadian  Foresters'  Hall  on  that  eve- 
ning.   It  was  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Christmas  tree 
and  entertainment  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation. Tea  was  served  to  the  tots  of  all  ages  at  5.30  p.  m. 
And  such  a  spread  as  it  was.   The  epicure  of  ancient  times 
could  not  have  desired  more,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  could  not  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  did  the  bright  and 
happy  little  sprites  who  surrounded  the  tables.    But  it 
was  after  tea  that  the  fun  started.    For  there,  before  the 
expectant  eyes  of  the  overjoyed  throng  of  jubilant  boys 
and  girlies,  stood  a  stately  Christmas  tree.   Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  it.  The  tree  was  lighted  up 
with  myriads  of  gaily  colored  electric  lights.   My,  it  did 
look  so  pretty.     No  wonder  the  children  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted  for  joy  when  they  beheld  it.    But  it 
was  not  the  tree  or  the  lights  that  were  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, but  the  dollies  and  drums  and  toys  innumerable  that 
tickled  their  little  fancies.   Then  when  it  was  announced 
that  Santa  Claus  was  coming  to  present  a  gift  to  each  good 
little  boy  and  girl,  the  excitement  grew  apace.   When  the 
real  Santa  did  arrive,  the  dancing  eyes  of  the  kiddies  spar- 
kled like  diamonds.    What  a  pleasant  old  man  Santa  is! 
And  to  add  to  the  pleasure  he  brought  his  brother  with 
him,  which  act  greatly  excited  the  children,  for  they  never 
knew  before  that  he  had  a  brother,  and  so  they  had  two 
real  Santas.    Joy  certainly  was  unconflned.  Everybody 
was  happy.    But  it  did  not  take  long  to  rob  the  tree  of 
its  beauty.    Then  there  was  a  procession  homeward  of 
tired  but  happy  mammas,  accompanied  by  thrice-happy 
little  tots,  who  had  spent  one  of  the  jolliest  nights  they 
had  ever  experienced  with  a  really  Santa  Claus,  (and  his 
brother).    A  specially  prepared  programme  was  also  car- 
ried out  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  folks.    After  the 
Christmas  tree  proper  had  been  dispensed  with,  and  the 
rosy-cheeked  little  cherubs  were  snugly  cuddled  in  their 
downy  cots  in  dreamland,  the  children  of  a  larger  growth 
stayed  behind  to  enjoy  a  few  pleasant  hours  around  the 
progressive  euchre  tables.      The  evening  was  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  the  committee  in  charge  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise  for  the  very  efficient  way  in 
which  every  detail  was  arranged  and  so  splendidly  car- 
ried out. 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT  CONVENTION. 

THE  first  week  in  January  was  a  big  one  at  the  Buf- 
falo home  offices  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  not  only 
because  that  was  the  week  of  the  big  varnish  "con- 
cern's biennial  convention,  but  because  it  marks  the  close 
of  President  W.  H.  Andrews'  twenty-fifth  year  with  the 
firm.  Special  efforts  were  put  forth  to  honor  Mr.  Andrews, 
by  making  1916  the  biggest  year  in  the  firm's  history — 
and  the  success  of  these  efforts  has  been  beyond  even  the 
most  optimistic  hopes  of  those  who  planned  them. 

A  number  of  new  lines  were  put  before  the  salesmen  at 
this  convention,  and  inspiring  talks  and  demonstrations 
were  numerous.  Outside  of  the  convention  hall,  the  men's 
time  was  completely  filled  with  the  lively  program  of 
social  and  festive  activities  that  had  been  planned  for 
them.  There  was  not  a  minute  of  those  three  days,  Janu- 
ary 3,  4  and  5,  when  the  visitors  were  not  on  the  jump. 

A  successful  hardware  and  paint  store  in  Galesburg,  111., 
maintains  a  weather  station  in  the  front  of  the  store  at 
its  own  expense.  In  one  of  the  front  windows  is  placed  a 
standard  registering  thermometer,  a  standard  register- 
ing barometer  and  a  hygrometer,  together  with  the  daily 
government  report.  This  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  gets  people  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  store  fre- 
quently. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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EVERY  MAN 

^^^^^^  who     paints    signs,     show  cards 

^^^^^^         and  price  tickets  finds  his  greatest  trouble 
with  his  Supplies.    Suppose  these  fellows   ivould  turn 
a  supply  house   which   has   studied   the   needs   of  sign 
d   card    writers   for   over   17    years?  What    then?  They 
ig-ht  kind  of  brushes   and  supplies   for  every  job  done- 
Besides  getting  the  materials  to  work  with  Mr.  Strong  will   gladly  give  help 
and  advice  to  all  who  will  ask.  If  you  in  your  work  "get  stuck,"  Just  write  for  help, 
are  constantly  bringing  out  new  labor  saving  devices  and  materials  to 
SAVE  TIME  AND  DOLLARS 
We  sell  the  best  brushes  and  supplies  at  lowest  prices  because  we  do  such  a  ''big  business." 
We  sell  every  place  in  this  country — Ask  us  for  our  newest  Strong  Supply  Catalog — It's  absolutel 


FREE. 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING,  321  D.  S.  of  L.  Bid?..  Hetroit.  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


EXOLIUM  Varnish  and 


Shellac  Remover 


Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  With  Plain  Water 

SEND  FOn.  LITERATUKE  AND  PKICES 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO.  -  -  237a  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK 


tf^       rWl    Spent  for  a  Subscription  to  The  Painters 
^^^r  •vr\/    Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer 
is  an  investment   that  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  if  you  are  in  the  paint  business. 


FOR  INTERIOR  USE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  ENAMEL 

A  PURE  WHITE  AND  EASY-FLOWING  ENAMEL 
A  DURABLE  PORCELAIN-LIKE  SURFACE  ON 
WOOD.  PLASTER.  BRICK  OR  METAL 
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THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHING  CO. 

OT.aLonco  inT«  PHILADELPHIA 
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REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  been  mar- 
keted with  a  definite  idea  in  mind.  There  are 
manyjobsonwhichyoucannot  afford  to  use  an  ex- 
pensive enamel,  yet  quality  cannot  be  sacrificed. 
REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  enables  you  to 
land  these  jobs  that  would  otherwise  go  to  a  com- 
petitor who  would  figure  on  using  inferior  goods. 

REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  wonderful 
covering  capacity.  It  is  pure  white  and  possesses 
a  high  gloss.  It  has  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  try  REAL  ESTATE 
ENAMEL.  You  know  our  Porcelite  Enamel 
as  the  highest  grade  enamel  on  the  market  to- 
day—now know  REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL 
as  the  greatest  value  in  medium-grade  enamels. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.  This 
price  cannot  hold  for  long. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


A RATHER  quiet  period  has  been  experienced  in  the 
paint  trade  during  the  interval.  This  was  season- 
able, however,  and  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  unusual  slump  in  business.  In  fact  some  of  the 
large  producers  are  optimistic  on  the  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Prices  for  paints  and  varnishes  have  been  very 
strong  under  the  influence  of  high  producing  costs,  and 
quotations  for  the  finished  products  not  only  have  been 
marked  up,  but  in  some  cases  the  time  for  making  pay- 
ments has  been  cut  down  so  as  to  more  closely  approxi- 
mate a  cash  business.  Discounts  allowed  for  cash  also 
have  been  reduced  by  some  manufacturers,  though  this 
is  largely  a  matter  of  private  agreement.  The  window 
glass  trade  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  producers,  since 
shortage  of  fuel  has  caused  some  factories  to  close.  Nat- 
urally, this  has  cut  down  production,  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber the  discounts  of  manufacturers  were  reduced,  thus 
raising  the  net  price  to  consumers.    Among  the  mate- 
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rials  used  in  the  paint  and  allied  trades  are  many,  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  of  foreign  origin.  Such  materials 
are  affected  by  conditions  at  primary  points.  For  in- 
stance, the  supply  of  chalk  has  been  irregular,  owing  to 
difficulties  in  importing.  As  a  result  the  whiting  market 
is  placed  in  a  nominal  position,  and  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  putty,  combined  with  the  scarcity  of  whiting 
has  caused  sellers  of  putty  to  withdraw  from  the  market. 
The  market  for  glues  deserves  special  mention,  because 
of  the  radical  change  which  has  been  brought  about  in 
recent  months.  It  can  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  raw 
materials  have  gone  up  in  price  and  thus  increased  the 
cost  to  produce  glues.  Scarcity  of  foreign  offerings  has 
turned  attention  more  to  domestic  offerings,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  sold  ahead,  and  spot  prices  are  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  with  very  little  offered.  The  im- 
portant pigments  used  in  the  paint  trade  have  held  a 
steady  position  throughout  the  month.  White  lead  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  position  of  pig  lead,  and  the  latter  has 
(Continued  on  page  40.) 


nrhat  Brush 
almost  , 


WHITING-ADAMS 

VULCAN  Mark 


Trade 


RUBBER 
CEMENTED 


SHAVING  BRUSHES 


■Rubber'  •  mean,  rubber  in  all  TULCAN  EUBBER  CEMENTED  BROSHES 


twuDDcr    menuB  luuuci  tu        ■  ^  

The  briftlel  »nd  hair  are  actually  held  in  pare,  best  quality  rubber,  no  fake  prepara- 
tion  o«"o.l  tar  product,  u.ed  in  our  factory^  Th.  bru5he,  J'':»''*\^,„ 
CIM..T.D  -  Which  mean!  that  the  battends  of  brntles  arc  immersed  m  Stuctlt  Pueb 
Rv".l  in  a  plaatic  state,  and  then  rulcaniied  hard  a.  granite.  The  proce.i  of  rubbcr- 
A     ,  nV"nd  ™'c.n"Vnt  all  of  our  Tulca.  Rib...  C.««r.o  B.<is».>     our  own  method^ 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON.  U.S.A.   Bnuh  Manufacturers  for  Orer  One  Hunared  Year. 
For  6?  Lnu  .nd  this  -^verttsement^^o^will  .end  postpaid  a  nice 


Buy  Your  Paints  and  Supplies  at 

Reasonable  Prices 


Our  new  132-page  catalogue,  No.  27,  shows  everything 
used  in  a  paint  shop,  and  gives  the  reasonable  prices— we  can 
quote  you  on  all  your  needs  in  this  line. 

If  you  buy  paints,  oils,  varnishes  or  any  other  supplies 
for  painting  you  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 

We  give  same  prompt  attention  to  small  as  well  as  large 
orders  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  can  be  assured  the 
article  is  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SENT  FREE 
to  you  on  request.  Write  today  and 
copy  by  return  mail.    Mention  The 


you  will  receive  a 
Painters  Magazine. 

GEORGE   E.   WATSON  CO. 

"The  Paint  People" 
62  We.t  Uke  Street         .         -  -         -  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

"The  Paint  People" 
62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen— Please  send  me  the  following; 

(  )  Catalogue  No.  27  Painters'  Supplies. 

(  )  Catalogue  Stencils  &  Letter  Patterns. 

(  )  Special  Air  Brush  Price  Li»t. 

Put  cross  thus,  X,  iu  square  opposite 
whichever  list  you  want,  and  sign  below. 

Name  

Street  Address  

City  and  State  — 


Painters  Magazine 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Tout  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  hy  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  eround  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-point,  so 
that  t\iey  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabofs  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Manufacturinn 
Chemists 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Bcnlon,  Architett,  Los  jlngclei 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds ;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888  a  rMj 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  Y  ORK 


Rinald  Bros.'  Flatwhite  Paintbase 

Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because:— 


1.  Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coata  of  White 
Lead. 

2.  It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 

3.  It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

4.  It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

5.  It  does  not  require  straining;  does  not  form  a 
skin. 

RINALD  BROS. 


6.  It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  enamel  or 
other  paints. 

7.  It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable;  contains  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

8.  It  works  freely,  even  ii  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

9.  It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 
10.    It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  "mineral  turps,"  benzine 
and  benzol. 

Station  S  PHILADELPHIA 
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ADAMS  &  ELTING  COMPANY 

AP-ELITF 

Paint  and  Yarnish  Products 


The  ADELITE  Line  Makes  All  the  World  Shine 
CHICAGO  '  NEW  YORK  TORONTO 

716-726  Washington  Bd.  512  Woolworlh  Bids.  320  Yonge  St. 


not  varied  enough  to  affect  its  manufactures.  Zinc  oxide 
is  quoted  on  a  fixed  basis,  with  ordinary  American  grades 
quoted  for  a  period  of  six  months  ahead  and  French 
process  quoted  for  three  months  ahead.  Reports  on  the 
important  materials  in  the  local  market  follow-:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

The  metal  market  is  the  prime  factor  in  establishing 
values  for  white  lead,  and  the  metal  has  held  a  fairly 
steady  course  in  the  interval.  The  result  is  that  former 
quotations  for  white  lead  are  repeated.  As  stated  in  our 
last  report,  sellers  offered  basic  sulphate  white  lead  for 
a  ninety-day  period  at  814c.  per  pound.  The  latter  figure 
is  still  quoted,  and  a  seasonable  demand  is  reported  for 
this  product.  Basic  carbonate  white  lead  has  not  met 
with  a  good  export  demand,  and  judging  from  the  latest 
figures  obtainable,  the  shipments  abroad  have  increased 
considerably  over  those  of  recent  years.  Domestic  con- 
sumers have  been  buying  in  a  normal  way,  and  the  mar- 
ket generally  considered  is  regarded  as  satisfactory. 
Dry  basic  carbonate  is  quoted  at  9%  per  pound  to  buy- 
ers of  round  lots,  but  sellers  are  careful  to  explain  that 
this  is  an  inside  figure  and  quantity  an  important  market 
factor.  For  white  lead  in  oil  the  lowest  quotation  is  9%c. 
per  pound.  The  usual  premiums  are  maintained  for 
smaller  lots,  with  100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs,  lOVoC.  per 
pound;  25  and  50- pound  kegs,  10%c.-  per  pound:  12%- 
pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3  and  5-pound  cans, 
12%c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices 
are  %c.  per  pound  less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

Some  of  the  large  consuming  trades  have  not  been  ac- 
tive, and  this  has  tended  to  slow  up  demand  for  these  ox- 
ides. The  glass  trade  is  included  in  this  category,  as 
operations  have  been  curtailed  owing  to  shortage  of  fuel. 
Trading  has  not  been  featured  in  any  way,  and  as  prices 
have  not  changed,  the  market  has  been  more  or  less 
routine.  Litharge  is  not  important  to  the  jobbing  trade, 
and  practically  all  stocks  have  been  taken  by  manufac- 
turing trades.    Prices  are  steady,  with  9i/4c.  per  pound 


the  quotation  for  large  quantities.  Dry  red  lead  has 
been  offered  steadily  at  9%c.  per  pound,  with  a  normal 
buying  movement.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  said  to  have  sold 
freely,  especially  in  jobbing  amounts.  Buyers  of  large 
lots  are  quoted  WV^c.  per  pound.  On  smaller  lots  there 
is  a  graded  price  scale  as  follows: — 100-pound  steel  kegs, 
11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  steel  kegs,  ll%c.  per 
pound;  12y2-pound  steel  kegs,  ll^^c.  per  pound.  On  lots 
of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound 
less  than  above. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

There  has  not  been  a  new  feature  in  this  market  dur- 
ing the  month.  This  is  explained  in  good  part  by  the 
fact  that  producers  are  clinging  to  the  plan  of  disposing 
of  their  output  on  contracts.  In  this  way  large  consum- 
ers are  covered  ahead  and  prices  are  subject  to  change 
only  at  stated  intervals.  The  spelter  market  has  eased 
off  recently,  and  this  leads  to  the  hope  that  prices  for 
French  process  zinc  oxide  may  be  lowered  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  the  year.  The  spot  market  is  quiet,  and 
only  small  lots  are  offered.  This  is  true  both  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  grades.  Contract  prices  for  French  proc- 
ess place  white  seal  at  18%c.  per  pound  for  carloads  and 
18%c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads.  On  this  basis 
green  seal  is  quoted  at  18@lS%c.  per  pound  and  red  seal 
at  171/2 @17%c.  p^T  pound.  Above  prices  are  based  upon 
shipments  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  freight 
allowances  as  heretofore  on  carload  lots  only.  These 
prices  are  effective  December  1  and  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

The  prices  for  ordinary  American  zinc  oxide  for  the 
first  half  of  next  year  are  as  follows: — For  50-ton  lots 
the  quotation  is  2%c.  per  pound.  For  car  lots  9%c.  per 
pound  is  quoted,  and  less  than  car  lots  are  held  at  lOc 
per  pound.  Special  zinc  oxide  is  quoted  at  10i4@10%c. 
per  pound,  according  to  quantity.  The  above  prices  are 
based  upon  shipments  in  barrels  and  are  f.  0.  b.  shipping 
point,  with  usual  freight  allowance  on  carload  lots.  The 
above  products  are  also  available  in  paper  bags  of  50 
pounds  net  weight  when  shipped  in  carloads.  In  this  con- 
(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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The  Varnish  I  use  in  my  work  must  be 
I  well  balanced 

^  When  I  hear  a  salesman  puffing  up  some  varnish  to  my  friend  the  paint  dealer,  because 
=  it  has  unusual  resistance  to  heat,  or  water,  or  something  else,  I  say  to  him  "I  wouldn't 
=  give  a  spoiled  penny  for  an  ocean  full  of  varnish  that,  for  instance,  is  near/y  waterproof, 
=   but  lacks  in  lustre,  or  that  remains  soft  and  easily  bruised,  or  that  clogs  the  brush  in 

application.    I  want  a  WELL  BALANCED  varnish  and  I  get  it  in 

Tittle  Blue  Flag  " 


-  '""'Sv 


//  /  LiTiie  Diue  nag 

^OwK/yrc^  VARNISHES 


The  body  is  uniform— they  work  well  under  the  brush— they  give  depth  of 
lustre —they  dry  hard  and  stay  hard— they  remain  tough  and  elastic—  they 
will  not  wear  white  nor  scratch  white— they  are  proof  against  moisture— and 
this  is  what  I  mean  by  "WELL  BALANCED." 

Get  our  Varnish  Book  and  Job  Record  Book 

"Varnish  and  Varnishing"  will  tell  you  a  lot  of  things  you've  always  wanted 
to  know  about  Varnish.    The  Job  Record  Book  will  help  you  keep  tab  on 
costs  and  profits.    Both  are  free  on  request.    Write  today. 


The  QowQ  Brothers  Compamf 


456  E.  Third  Street 


Dayton,  Ohio 


Boston 


New  York 


Jersey  City 


Chicago 


\  City 


Minneapolis 


Toronto 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  PASTE— 


-for  your  work,  should  spread  smoothly, 
slide  easily ;  should  stand  up  well  and  bear 
dilution  without  loss  of  adhesiveness. 


— It  should  be  free  from  alkalies,  acids,  or 
any  other  aaulterants,  so  that  it  doesn't 
crack,  peel,  stain  or  discolor. 


The  only  paste  we  know  of  that  has 
all  these  virtues  is  paste  made  from 


PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

THE  BEST  COOKED  COLD  WATER  PASTE 


FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

Mail  it  today.    By  return  mail  you'll  get  a  sample 


Proof*?    Certainly ! 


Fill  out  the  appended  coupon, 
that  will  speak  for  itself. 


Charles  W.  Williams  &  Co. 

Sole  Distributors  United  States  and  Canada 

212-214  Wooster  St.,  New  York     538  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


..❖^     e^'  tf- 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 
Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Washable  Tiles 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 


A  postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls       SchuylervUle  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 
Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


tainer  the  price  will  be  VsC.  per  pound  less  than  quoted 
above.  Bags  cannot  be  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
Mixed  carloads  of  barrels  and  bags  cannot  be  shipped. 
The  above  prices  are  effective  only  on  contract  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1917,  and  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice. 

Dry  Colors. 

Many  of  the  Items  of  the  dry  color  list  are  sold  ahead 
and  the  spot  market  either  is  bare  of  stocks  or  only  lim- 
ited supplies  are  offered,  and  these  by  second  hands.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  contract  prices  for  some  chemi- 
cals used  in  the  color  trade  are  higher  than  those  named 
for  1916  contracts.  This  is  not  encouraging  to  those  who 
look  for  lower  prices.  Paris  green  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  firm  position  of  arsenic  and  bluestone,  and  a 
quotation  of  30c.  per  pound  is  heard  for  Paris  green  in 
kegs.  The  earth  colors,  while  less  susceptible  to  change 
than  the  chemical  colors,  are  very  firm,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  foreign  grades.  Carbon  gas  black  is  in 
good  demand  and  contract  deliveries  take  up  most  of  the 
production  and  leave  no  surplus  to  speak  of  for  spot  busi- 
ness. Chrome  yellow  and  chrome  green  do  not  show  im- 
portant price  changes  for  the  month,  but  present  values 
are  hardly  stable,  and  prices  are  easily  influenced  by 
the  position  of  raw  materials.  Prussian  blue  continues 
to  vary  in  price,  according  to  seller,  and  this  means  in 
most  cases  a  variation  in  grade.  Red  oxide  Is  very  firm 
in  price,  and  standard  Indian  reds  also  are  affected  by 
high  producing  costs. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  market  for  linseed  oil  has  been  featured  by  a  quiet 
trading  movement  in  the  past  month.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle to  say  about  prices,  as  fluctuations  have  been  narrow. 

In  our  report  of  last  month  the  quotation  for  car  lots  was 
given  at  93c.  per  gallon,  and  the  current  market  is  at  the 
same  level.  Large  consumers  for  the  most  part  are  cov- 
ered ahead  on  contracts,  and  on  this  account  trading  was 
held  chiefly  to  small  lots  for  spot  or  prompt  shipment. 
Oil  prices  have  been  regulated  by  seed  values,  and  there 
has  been  no  new  development  in  seed,  while  the  domes- 
tic crop  of  seed  was  short,  inasmuch  as  it  fell  far  short 
of  requirements.  A  large  part  of  the  crop,  however,  was 
marketed  early  because  of  the  high  prices  prevailing. 
This  served  to  give  crushers  a  good  supply  for  some  time 
ahead  and  prevented  prices  from  going  higher  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  case.  Oflicial  estimates  from 
the  Argentine  show  the  crop  there  to  be  less  than  6,000,- 
000  bushels,  and  a  squeeze  is  likely  to  be  felt  when  it 
comes  to  covering  seed  requirements  for  the  summer. 
V^ery  high  prices  have  been  secured  by  sellers  of  cake  and 
meal,  and  this  has  reduced  the  cost  of  producing  oil. 
Market  quotations  on  oil  for  distant  deliveries  have  been 
held  above  the  spot  figures,  and  this  shows  the  sentiment 
of  crushers  regarding  future  values.  On  jobbing  lots  the 
spot  market  varies,  according  to  seller,  with  93@95c.  per 
pound  quoted.  The  card  price  for  single  barrels  is  95@ 
96c.  per  pound.  Demand  for  oil  is  expected  to  increase 
as  the  year  advances,  and  while  prices  are  comparatively 
high,  there  are  no  cheap  substitutes  and  consumption 
should  be  close  to  normal.  China  wood  oil  has  been 
scarce  and  is  considerably  higher  than  linseed  oil.  Soya 
bean  oil  also  has  been  bringing  high  prices,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  linseed  oil  has  not  been  enough 
to  cause  substituting.  Fish  oils  are  in  limited  supply 
and  command  high  prices. 

Turpentine. 

The  trend  of  prices  for  spirits  of  turpentine  has  been 
upward.  Peace  talk  earlier  In  the  month  had  a  steady- 
ing effect  on  values,  and  some  members  of  the  trade  say 
export  demand  would  become  very  large  if  shipments 
could  be  made.  Primary  markets  have  been  strong  and 
stocks  are  well  controlled.  A  better  home  demand  is 
expected  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  if  this  mate- 
rializes prices  are  expected  to  go  higher.  The  current 
quotation  for  spirits  at  New  York  is  56c.  per  gallon.  Ar- 
rivals at  Southern  points  are  likely  to  be  comparatively 
small  in  the  next  month  or  so,  and  this  would  tend  to 
reduce  stocks  and  improve  the  statistical  position. 

Shellac. 

One  of  the  important  developments  of  the  month  re- 
( Continued  on  page  44.) 
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HANDY  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 


Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give  you 
a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction  to 
Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time  to 
slide  the  paper, 

Most   economical,    and    absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves,  and  50-lb. 
kegs ;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and  tubes. 
A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

Sample  gtadltf  sent 

CRYSTAL   SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Street      fEstab.  1895)      BOSTON,  MASS, 

Western  shipments  made  direct  fr«m  Western  factory. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by— and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eeigle  Germantown 
LAM  P  B  L  A  C  K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


GUARANTEED  ^^// 
Fully  as  good  as  Linseed  Oil  for  any  and  all  painting  purposes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

We  guarantee  our  Japanese  Oil  to  be  fully  as  good  as  Linseed  y 
Oil  for  any  and  all  painting  purposes  and  will  ship  a  barrel  on  / 
buyer's  approval,  purchaser  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  five    /  o„  ^  „  ^ , 
gallons  for  testing  purposes,  and  if  same  does  not  give  as 

ship  us  to-day 

r  1    •  1    y^'l         111  1_  Raw- 

good  satisfaction  as  Linseed  Oil,   the  balance  to  be  re-  ^    ^Bonod^  jar^.m.^ 

turned  and  no  charge  to  be  made  for  the  five  gallons  /  r'° 'k'^iitrtlon 

undorstdod    we    are  to 

used  for  testing  purposes.  '  u;"%;!rp^f;i''^am/"lf '  not 

/  satisfactory  to  us  to  bo  ro- 
/  turned,  no  charKc  inado  for 
/      the  five  gallons  used. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  / 

^  NAME   

Southern  States  Turpentine      ^  ^ 

V_>.<0«  /      u.  R.  STATION  

Cleveland,  Ohio  /  STATK   
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WATER  PROOF 

(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,       -       -       NEW  YORK 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  S3. GO  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


suited  from  negotiations  with  the  Italian  Government, 
whereby  the  cargo  of  the  German  steamer  Sturmfels  was 
released.  This  comprised  4,800  packages  of  shellac  con- 
signed to  different  American  importers.  This  cargo  had 
been  held  since  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  its  release  added  to  the  stocks  available  for  the  coun- 
try. The  market  has  been  so  strong  that  this  additional 
supply  had  no  weakening  effect  on  prices,  and,  in  fact, 
most  selections  have  gone  up  in  price  during  the  month. 
Primary  markets  are  firm  and  the  shipping  situation  is 
unfavorable.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  ton- 
nage and  rates  have  gone  up,  while  insurance  charges 
add  to  the  cost  of  laying  down  the  goods  at  the  local 
port.  Market  prices  at  present  are  quoted  at: — 39 @ 40c. 
per  pound  for  T.  N. ;  42@43c.  per  pound  for  fine  orange; 
40@41c.  per  pound  for  second  orange;  48@49c.  per 
pound  for  V.  S.  O.;  49(5)50c.  per  pound  for  D.  C;  34@ 
35c.  per  pound  for  Kala  button;  40@41c.  per  pound  for 
bleached  fresh  ground;  and  48 @ 49c.  per  pound  for  bone 
dry. 


FIFTY-THREE  YEARS  AND  A  NEW 
BUILDING. 

FIFTY-THREE  years  ago  the  paint  business  now  con- 
ducted by  Felton,  Sibley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  was  established 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  -and  Cherry 
streets,  Philadelphia,  where  it  still  remains.  The  found- 
ers have  all  passed  on  and  the  management  of  affairs  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  second  and  third  generations. 

On  Wednesday,  December  13,  Felton,  Sibley  &  Co.,  Inc., 
held  a  formal  opening  of  the  new  building,  which  they 


J.  Siblcii  Felton. 


have  just  completed  on  the  original  site.  It  is  a  six-story 
structure  of  concrete  and  modern  construction,  well 
lighted  and  with  all  the  facilities  for  mixing  and  regrind- 
ing  paint.  In  every  detail  it  is  an  up-to-date  paint  estab- 
lishment. Beside  containing  the  executive  oiBces  of  the 
company,  and  ample  facilities  for  carrying  a  large  stock 
of  all  the  goods  they  manufacture,  a  well-arranged  and 
large  paint  store  will  be  found  on  the  ground  floor. 

In  connection  with  this  new  building,  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  brief  history  of  the  concern  given  in  the  fortieth 
anniversary  number  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  published 
(Continued  on  page  46.) 
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Paint  the  whole  house — 

When  you  paint  the  wooden  portions 
of  a  house  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  paint  the  metal 
parts  with  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead. 

There  are  lots  of  metal  parts  that  need  protection  just  as 
much  as  the  wooden  parts  do.  Some  of  these  the  painter  always 
attends  to  as  a  matter  of  course — downspouts,  gutters,  iron  railings, 
etc.  But  why  not  go  after  the  odd  metal  jobs,  such  as  radiators, 
tanks,  exposed  pipes,  etc.?  The  house-owner  often  will  not  think  of 
these.    The  painter  should  suggest  them. 

Dutch  Boy 
pure  Red-Lead  paste 

is  used  exactly  the  same  as  Dutch  Boy  white-lead.  Like  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  it  is  a  paste.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  is  ground  very 
fine  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  breaks  up 
quickly  to  a  painting  consistency,  and  spreads  far  and  evenly  with 
little  effort. 

Be  on  the  safe  side 
when  you  buy  your 
red  lead  by  making 
sure  that  the  package 
carries  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  trade  mark 
just  as  your  white 
lead  does. 

In  kegs  12 \,  25,  50  and  1 00  pounds. 

NATIONAL    LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  White=Lead  and  Dutch  'Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


If  the  natural  brilliant 
color  of  Dutch  Boy 
red-lead  is  not  de- 
sired, it  can  be  tinted 
to  attrctive  browns, 
or  greens,  or  an 
opaque  black  can  be 
secured. 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

^  Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  an  application 


BALL  CHEIVIICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


May,  1914,  as  It  was  received  at  that  time  from  the  con- 
cern:— 

"The  business  was  begun  In  August,  1863,  by  S.  K.  Fel- 
ton  and  Conrad  Rau,  as  Felton  &  Rau.  Shortly  afterward 
Edward  A.  Sibley  was  taken  into  the  firm,  the  name  be- 
ing changed  to  Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley,  which  continued  un- 
til 1892,  when  Mr.  Rau  resigned  and  it  became  Felton, 
Sibley  &  Co.,  until  1910,  when  Mr.  Sibley  died  and  the 
business  was  incorporated  under  its  present  title." 

S.  K.  Felton  died  February  6,  1914,  his  son,  J.  Sibley 
Felton  succeeding  him  as  president  of  the  company. 

On  September  5,  1914,  Felton,  Sibley  &  Co.  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  anniversary  by  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  concern's  new  factory.  Nine- 
teenth street  and  Hayes  avenue,  Camden,  N.  J.,  at  which 
all  the  employes  were  present.  Gifts  of  gold  of  amount 
proportioned  to  the  member  of  years  the  employes"  had 
been  in  the  service,  were  distributed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  building  at  Fourth  and 
Cherry  streets,  Philadelphia,  last  month,  the  program  in- 
cluded an  entertainment  for  the  lady  visitors,  luncheon, 
and  addresses  by  Sibley  Felton,  president;  Walter  G.  Sib- 
ley, vice-president;  Howard  B.  Felton,  treasurer;  Horace 
S.  Felton,  second  vice-president;  J.  Robinson  Silver,  sec- 
retary; Thomas  F.  West,  factory  superintendent;  Horace 
L.  Buch,  salesman;  Walter  Develin,  city  salesman;  Alex- 
ander D.  Graf,  assistant  treasurer,  and  John  Hackett,  who 
has  sold  the  goods  of  the  firm  for  more  than  forty  years. 

They  announce  that  their  facilities  for  the  production 
of  colors,  paints,  varnishes  and  specialties  are  of  the  high- 
est order.  Each  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
well-trained  men,  who  are  prepared  to  render  prompt  and 
efficient  service  in  every  line.  The  highest  standard  of 
quality  which  has  always  characterized  their  goods  will 
be  strictly  maintained. 


A  CORRECTION. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — In  your  last  issue  in  the  article  on  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  frieze  in  the  Tod  House  Caf6,  you  state  that 
Samuel  Rice,  of  this  city,  was  the  decorator  of  our  Court 
House  here.  This  was  not  the  case;  the  work  was  done 
by  a  New  York  firm,  Willet  &  Shultz.  The  only  thing  Mr. 
Rice  did  was  to  paste  Mr.  Woelfle's  picture  on  the  wall. 
You  also  say  the  architect  of  the  hotel  was  a  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  this  city,  when  the  facts  are  that  Knox  &  Elliott,  of 
Cleveland,  were  the  architects. 

Respectfully, 

Youngstown,  Ohio.  W.  D.  O'Connor. 


Salesmen  are  the  pathfinders  of  modern  Industry,  the 
creators  of  dematnd  that  keeps  thousands  of  manufac- 
turers busy. 


AMERICAN  WALL  PAPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

IN  a  recent  report  Consul  H.  D.  Van  Sant,  of  Dunferm- 
line, Scotland,  says:  — 
American  wall  paper  is  gradually  taking  first  place 
In  the  Dunfermline  markets  over  all  competitors  save 
British.  Through  the  initiative  of  this  consulate,  Ameri- 
can papers  were  introduced  some  years  ago,  and  have 
been  growing  in  popularity,  until  at  present  they  are 
firmly  established  in  this  vicinity.  One  of  the  leading 
firms  of  paperhangers  states  that  its  trade  has  expanded 
from  a  small  first  order  to  nearly  half  of  the  total  stock 
now  carried. 

The  American  papers  are  regarded  as  distinctive  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  design,  and  are  in  demand  for  the 
finest  residences  in  the  city.  The  unconventional  Ameri- 
can patterns  have  come  into  special  demand  this  season. 


From  the  Pyramid  Paint  Company  we  have  received  a 
very  convenient  pocket  diary,  the  fly  leaves  of  which  con- 
tain mention  of  their  specialties.  Including  Kant-Korod 
and  their  cement  paints.  Incidentally,  we  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  their  advertisement  in  this 
issue  of  a  new  fire  resisting  paint  that  ought  to  find  a 
considerable  demand.  The  concern  is  a  practical  one 
and  anything  they  make  is  worthy  of  trial  by  the  painter 
who  wants  the  best. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALK 

Wanted,  a  purchaser  for  paint  machinery,  electric  motor, 
shafting,  etc.  Full  particulars  by  addressing  the  M. 
MASSARI  COMPANY,  579  Grand  avenue,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


McCONNELL'S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.    Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

3  Perforating  Steel  Points^  .  n  ^  |-x|-> 

3  CufOut  Steel  Points  1  „  or 

Y  u      11  f  Sattsfacticn  or 

1  Handle  i  money  refunded 

1  Pad,  15x24  inches  J 

J.  F.  McCONNELL,  225  N.  Tenth  St.,  READING,  PA. 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer's  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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Look  for  the 
name 
"MATHESON" 


12i  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 


5S9-S7 1  Vernon  Avenue 


Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


/ 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters'  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the. actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constitutents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Convention 
Reports  You 
Should  Read 


There  was  so  much  of  in- 
terest to  every  one  connect- 
ed with  the  painting  trade 
at  the  three  important  con- 
ventions held  in  Massachu- 
•  setts,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  last  month  that 
we  must  strongly  urge  every  one  of  our  readers  to 
devote  careful  attention  to  reading  the  reports  of  each 
one  of  them.  You  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them  be- 
cause you  are  not  yourself  an  association  member  and 
think  that,  therefore,  there  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing of  special  interest  to  you.  You  must  not  for- 
get that  there  are  many  busy  men  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  take  the  time  to  write  an  article  for  pub- 
lication under  ordinary  circumstances,  who  will, 
nevertheless,  give  up  considerable  time  to  preparing  a 
paper  to  be  read  before  a  trade  convention,  and  that, 
at  such  a  gathering,  they  will  make  public  matters 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  divulge.  The  man  in 
the  trade,  who  thinks  the  associations  have  nothing  of 
interest  or  of  value  for  him.  fails  to  realize  what  they 
are  doing  for  the  advancement  of  the  trade  or  the 
practicarcharacter  of  the  papers  on  technical  matters 
or  on  business  conduct  that  are  read  at  these  meet- 
ings. Each  of  the  three  conventions  above  noted  had 
its  own  particular  characteristics.  As  usual,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  called  in  the  aid  of  various  chem- 
ists and  other  scientific  men  connected  with  the  paint 
manufacturing  industry,  and  from  them  obtained  the 
manufacturers'  viewpoint  of  paint  and  varnish  prog- 
ress. In  addition,  they  had  an  interesting  paper  on 
trade  education,  by  a  member  of  their  association 
whose  specialty  is  decorating.  A  decided  contrast 
was  presented  by  the  Massachusetts  convention, 
where  all  the  papers  read  were  by  members  of  the 
.Society,  except  for  an  afternoon's  session,  devoted  to 
trade  education,  which  was  participated  in  by  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education.  One 
of  the  most  practical  features  of  their  convention — the 
report  of  a  committee  that  had  made  exposure  tests 
of  some  twenty-five  or  more  blind  greens — was  pre- 
sented in  executive  session,  no  one  but  members  being 
present.  These  unpublished  and  confidential  com- 
mittee reports  have  been  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention  for  several  years  past.  Of 
course,  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  they  should  not 
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be  made  public.  But  there  was  sufficient  in  the  part 
that  is  included  in  our  report  to  make  its  reading  of 
great  practical  value  to  every  master  painter.  The 
New  York  State  convention  was  the  best  and  most 
interesting  that  has  been  held  by  that  organization  for 
many  years.  .  A  paper  on  efficiency,  by  D.  J.  Dono- 
van, a  member  from  Buffalo,  and  a  paper  on  wall 
paper  salesmanship,  by  the  representative  of  a  leading 
manufacturing  house,  who  had  been  in  the  retail  wall 
paper  business  himself  for  a  number  of  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, were  both  of  great  practical  interest  from  the 
commercial  point  of  view.  From  a  high  ethical  stand- 
point, the  paper  writen  by  W.  H.  Oliver,  oq  education, 
stands  out  as  worthy  of  the  closest  study  and  de- 
serves a  careful  reading.  The  fourth  convention 
reported  in  this  issue,  that  of  the  Connecticut  Society, 
was  merely  a  business  session  and  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  and  making  some  of  the 
final  preparations  for  entertaining  the  International 
convention,  to  be  held  at  New  Haven  this  month. 


,  While  the  business  side  of 

Promoting  the  painting  trade  is  un- 

doubtedly of  sufficient  im- 
Pride  in  portance    to    warrant  the 

attention  it  has  been  re- 
Craftsmansilip  ceiving    from   the  master 

painters'  associations,  be- 
cause a  man's  livelihood  must  depend  upon  his  busi- 
ness ability  as  well  as  upon  his  craftsmanship,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  painting  is  a  craft  as  well  as 
a  vocation,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  craft  into  which  the 
artistic  element  enters  very  largely.  It  were  a  pity 
if  pride  in  craftsmanship  were  ever  eliminated  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  master  painters,  for  if  this  hap- 
pened the  trade  would  immediately  decline.  Nothing 
so  fosters  this  spirit  of  pride  in  doing  ohe's  work  well 
as  practical  exhibits  of  work  at  the  various  trade  con- 
ventions. Of  all  the  State  associations,  Massachu- 
setts has  taken  the  lead,  and  every  year  has  shown  a 
collection  of  art  craftsmanship  that  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  is  true  that  many  architects  and  customers  of 
the  members  are  invited  to  visit  the  exhibition,  and  a 
large  number  do  attend,  but  the  practical  and  decora- 
tive work  shown  this  year  was  worthy  of  a  wider 
publicity  and  a  general  invitation  to  the  people  of 
Boston  to  come  and  see  what  master  painters  and 
decorators  are  capable  of  producing.  Many  of  these 
exhibits  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  conven- 
tion ;  others  had  been  produced  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
anry  business,  especially  sketches  for  work  in  con- 
templation, but  all  bore  evidence  of  a  pride  in  crafts- 
manship that  is  well  worthy  of  emulation.  It  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  trade  at  large  if  every  State 
association  held  such  an  exhibition  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention,  for  nothing  tends  to  greater 
advancement  along  the  higher  lines  of  craftsmanship 
and  decorative  art  than  friendly  competition  along 
practical  and  artistic  lines.  The  architects  have  prof- 
ited much  by  their  sketch  clubs  and  exhibitions  of 
drawings  and  these  have  helped  to  bring  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  before  the  public  in  an  effec- 
tive way.  Exhibitions  of  practical  work  have  been 
held  in  connection  with  the  International  conventions, 
but  they  have  seldom  brought  out  such  a  collection  of 
the  best  things  that  the  trade  is  capable  of  as  they 
ought  to  do,  and  little  effort  has  been  given  to  bring 
these  exhi])itions  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 


The  associations  have  done  a  great  work  in  insisting 
upon  high-class  materials  and  in  bringing  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation  in  paint  manufacture  before 
their  members.  They  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  well- 
directed  effort  to  make  better  business  men  of  their 
members.  We  believe  they  have  great  possibilities 
before  them  if  they  will  devote  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  energy  to  promoting  pride  in  craftsmanship  by 
friendly  competition  and  exhibitions  of  practical  work 
in  painting  and  decorating. 


In  urging  the  establishment 
The  Mission  of  trade  schools  in  connec- 

tion with  our  public  school 
of  Trade  system,  we  must  not  forget 

that  the  primary  object  of 
Schools  public  education  is  to  pro- 

duce better  citizens.  We 
realize  that  a  serious  mistake  has  been  made  by  turn- 
ing out  boys  from  our  grammar  and  high  schools 
who  are  not  fitted  for  any  vocation  save  that  of 
office  boy  or  to  enter  some  blind  alley  occupation  that 
leads  nowhere  and  will,  in  the  end,  result  in  a  dis- 
contented man,  who  needs  little  to  enlist  him  in  the 
ranks  of  criminals  or  to  join  with  those  who  war 
against  "capital,"  as  represented  by  their  employers. 
The  mission  of  the  trade  school  should  be  to  train 
boys  for  industrial  occupations  more  thoroughly  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  time  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem ;  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
trade,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based ;  the 
mathematics  needful  in  the  trade ;  to  teach  them  to 
read  drawings  and  work  from  them ;  to  understand 
specifications ;  to  estimate  correctly — in  short,  to  make 
them  thorough  mechanics,  in  so  far  as  school  training 
can  do  this,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  shop  to  develop 
that  dexterity  which  brings  speed  in  work  and  makes 
actual  employment  profitable.  It  has  been  objected 
that  such  a  course  is  training  up  the  master  mechan- 
ic, while  the  trade  needs  journeymen.  In  justice  to 
the  boys  let  us  not  forget  that  every  skilled  mechanic 
should'  be  a  potential  master  of  the  craft  and  he  will 
not  be  really  satisfied  until  he  has  become  a  master. 
It  is  only  by  so  preparing  a  boy  for  his  vocation  that 
he  may,  if  he  is  in  earnest  and  puts  his  heart  into 
his  work,  reap  the  full  reward  his  trade  has  to  offer, 
that  the  public  trade  school  can  fulfill  its  mission. 
Contracting  painters  sometimes  urge  the  schools  to 
turn  out  more  brush  hands.  This  policy  would  be 
exploiting  the  boys  for  the  benefit  of  the  employers, 
and  were  it  adopted  the  labor  unions  would  have 
good  grounds  for  opposing  the  trade  schools.  The 
contracting  painter  can  take  any  intelligent  handy 
man  and  convert  him  into  a  brush  hand  in  two  or  three 
months.  But  he  never  will  be  more  than  a  brush 
hand,  unless  he  uses  every  opportunity  to  learn  the 
trade — which  few  men  with  such  a  preliminary  train- 
ing ever  succeed  in  doing.  Moreover,  the  brush  hand 
out  of  a  job  is  apt  to  start  out  for  himself  as  a 
contracting  painter,  and  becomes  the  most  dangerous, 
because  the  most  ignorant,  of  competitors.  Unless 
the  trade  school  authorities  ever  keep  in  mind  that 
their  true  mission  is  to  turn  out  graduates  who  arc 
prepared  to  become  all  around,  skilled  mechanics 
after  they  have  had  the  necessary  shop  training,  in 
addition  to  the  school  course — then  the  trade  schools 
are  doomed  to  failure.  We  have  faith  enough  in  our 
public  school  authorities  to  believe  thev  will  not  make 
such  a  mistake,  but  that  our  public  industrial  training 
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schools  will  fulfill  their  mission  by  producing  skilled 
mechanics,  who  will,  by  reason  of  their  ability,  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  in  work  that  interests  them, 
become  useful  and  contented  citizens. 


That  the  artistic  side  of  the 
Art  as  an  painting    and  decorating 

business  is  constantly  com- 
Essential  ing  more  to  the  front  in  the 

minds  of  the  most  progres- 
Factor  sive  men  in  the  trade  is  evi- 

dent from  the  important 
papers  presented  at  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania conventions,  in  which  art  was  the  dominant 
note.  The  paper  by  Henry  B.  Kelley,  read  at  Boston, 
in  which  he  shows  clearly,  by  the  history  of  paint- 
ing, that  beauty  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  decorator,  was  a  masterly  ef¥ort,  and  one  that 
should  prove  inspiring  to  our  modern  decorators  by 
pointing  out  to  them  that  some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art  that  the  world  ever  produced  were  the  prod- 
uct of  men  who  were  the  master  decorators  of  their 
day  and  who  were  assisted  in  their  work  by  numerous 
journeymen  and  apprentices — although  these  names 
may  not  have  been  given  to  their  assistants.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael  and  others  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  were 
not  pictures  intended  to  be  placed  on  easels  or  hung 
in  galleries,  but  were  decorations  painted,  in  fresco, 
on  the  plastered  wall  from  full-sized  cartoons  prepared 
by  the  master,  and  transferred  by  means  of  pounce 
to  the  wall  by  his  assistants.  The  master  painter  him- 
self usually  finished  the  faces  and  the  most  difficult 
portions,  and  the  world  of  today  knows  his  name  only 
in  connection  with  these  works  that  were  commercial 
products  of  the  decorators  in  an  age  when  art  reigned 
supreme.  The  address  delivered  by  Professor  Leslie 
W.  Miller,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  before  the  Philadelphia  convention,  was  an  inspir- 
ing plea  for  art  in  industry — and  art  he  defined  as 
that  personal  element  of  love  for  the  work  which 
makes  it  more  than  drudgery,  which  inspires  the  pro- 
ducer with  a  special  interest  in  the  product  and  which 
results  in  a  personal  element  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  time  and  material,  but  which  gives  the 
work  a  value  that  the  product  of  the  drudgery  of 
men  who  lack  interest  in  their  work  can  never  pro- 
duce. Professor  Miller  pointed  out  that  the  tinting 
of  the  ofifice  walls  in  a  government  building  at  Wash- 
ington was  a  job  that  the  artist  Millet  thought  not  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  that  any  painter  and  decorator 
v/ho  paints  plain  walls  with  a  real  love  for  his  work 
and  who  chooses  the  colors  with  intelligence  and  a 


feeling  for  color  value  is  a  true  artist.  It  is  time 
that  the  painters  and  decorators  of  the  United  States 
realize  the  possibilities  of  their  craft  and  that  they 
put  into  it  that  love  for  the  beautiful  and  for  their 
own  wort  which  is  worthy  of  real  art  and  which 
will  elevate  the  trade  in  the  minds  of  the  commun- 
ity and  make  the  business  of  the  painter  and  decorator 
more  profitable. 


_  "Use  more  paint"  is  the 

Publicity  slogan  for  a  campaign  of 

educational  advertising  that 
That  spells  the    Paint  Manufacturers' 

Association  expects  to  in- 
Opportunity  augurate,  which  will  have 

for  its  purpose  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  property  owners  of  this  country 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  permitting  their  build- 
ings to  remain  unpainted.  There  is  a  large  proportion 
of  the  houses,  barns,  sheds  and  other  wooden  struc- 
tures not  properly  protected  against  the  ravages  of 
the  elements  by  suitable  paint  coatings.  If  property 
owners  can  be  made  to  see  the  economy  of  paint  pro- 
tection, it  is  believed  they  will  "use  more  paint"  and 
manufacturers  and  master  painters  alike  will  reap  the 
benefit.  Mr.  Trigg  outlined  the  purpose  and  meth- 
ods of  this  campaign  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania convention,  and  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  every  master  painter.  The  discussion  showed 
how  this  advertising  campaign  spells  opportunity  for 
the  master  painter,  who  will  link  up  to  it  by  personal 
solicitation  of  property  owners  whose  houses  need 
painting,  at  the  time  this  educational  campaign  is  go- 
ing on.  One  important  feature  is  that  it  will  be  an 
all  the  year  round  campaign  and  will  aid  the  painters 
in.  giving  more  steady  employment  to  their  men.  In 
this  way  the  "Use  More  Paint"  campaign  differs  from 
the  "Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up,"  which,  valuable 
though  it  is,  links  up  with  a  "clean-up  and  paint-up" 
week,  and  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  make  a  sea- 
sonal occupation  still  more  seasonal  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  public.  If  the  "Use  More  Paint""  cam- 
paign follows  out  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  Trigg, 
and,  as  set  forth  bv  him,  is  impersonal  in  its  char- 
acter, not  advocating  any  special  kind  of  paint,  but 
merely  urging  a  greater  use  of  paint  for  the  purpose 
of  property  protection  ;  if  the  campaign  does  not  at- 
tempt to  exalt  the  paint  maker  over  the  master 
painter,  but  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  both  are 
necessary  for  proper  .protective  painting;  then  this 
"L'se  More  Paint"  campaign  deserves  the  earnest  and 
cordial  support  of  every  master  painter  and  master 
ix'iinters'  association  in  the  country. 
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A  Memorial  to  the  Veteran  Painter 

Edmund  Putnam  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Who  Died  Friday,  February  2. 

By  The  Magazine  Reporter. 


ON  Monday  afternoon,  February  5,  there  was 
laid  away  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  the  mortal  remains  of  Edmund  Put- 
nam Edwards,  better  known  to  most  readers  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  as  "the  Veteran  Painter."  His 
keen  observation,  his  kindly  humor,  his  hatred  of 
fraud,  sham  and  adulteration,  his  knowledge  of 
paints,  oils  and  pigments,  gained  from  a  lifetime  of 
study,  as  recorded  in  the  "talks"  which  the  writer 
had  with  him,  and  which  we  endeavored  to  report  as 
faithfully  as  possible,  gave  him  an  almost  world-wide 
reputation  in  the  trade,  for  they  were  frequently  re- 
printed in  the  trade  papers  of  England,  and  even  in 
far  away  Australia. 

But,  alas!  his  talks  are  ended;  he  will  no  longer 
wave  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting  from  the  store  as 
the  writer  passes  on  the  way  to  the  train ;  his  cheery 
smile  will  no  longer  bid  a  welcome;  and  there  are 
many  in  his  home  city  who,  like  The  Magazine  Re- 
porter, feel  a  distinct  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  this 
kindly  old  gentleman  who  had  so  many  friends  and 
few,  if  any,  enemies. 

Death  came  to  him  at  one  o'clock  Friday  morning, 
February  2,  after  an  illness  of  two  days,  of  pneu- 
monia, following  an  attack  of  bronchitis  which  had 
lasted  about  two  weeks.  He  retained  his  clearness  of 
mind  up  to  within  three  hours  of  his  death,  when  he 
became  unconscious.  Just  before  that  he  had  told  his 
niece  that  he  felt  the  end  was  fast  coming,  but  that 
he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  and  Mrs.  Edwards, 
who  survives  him,  lived  at  the  home  of  his  nephew, 
E.  P.  E.  King,  who  was  his  partner  for  many  years, 
and,  having  been  brought  up  by  Mr.  Edwards  since 
he  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  was  really  more  like  a  son. 

The  writer  first  met  Edmund  P.  Edwards  about 
twenty-one  years  ago,  and  the  acquaintance,  brought 
about  by  a  letter  he  had  written  for  publication  in 
"Painting  and  Decorating,"  of  which  the  writer  was 
editor  at  the  time,  soon  grew  to  a  warm  personal 
friendship,  which  continued  without  interruption  un- 
til Mr.  Edwards'  death. 

As  the  result  of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
the  writer  contributed  an  article  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  for  December,  1898.  entitled  "Paint  Blis- 
tering," written  in  the  form  of  an  interview  between 
"The  Veteran  Painter"  and  "The  Magazine  Report- 
er." That  led  to  a  series  of  articles,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  January,  1899,  issue  under  the 
title  "Talks  with  a  Veteran  Painter,"  and  which  con- 
tinued practically  without  interruption  up  to  Novem- 
ber, 191 2.  when  Mr.  Edwards  bade  farewell  to  the 
readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  At  the  time  he 
was  in  poor  health  and  felt  that  the  labor  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  talks — for  he  always  made  notes  to  talk 
fi-om — was  becoming  too  great.  However,  we  were 
able,  occasionally,  to  catch  him  at  a  favorable _  mo- 
ment, and  since  that  time  a  number  of  additional 
Talks  have  appeared,  the  last  one  having  been  printed 
in  the  issue  for  December,  1916.   This,  however,  was 


obtained,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  the  writer  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  old  gentleman  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  and  depending  upon  memory  to  record  the  in- 
terview. He  was  then  in  excellent  health,  and  his 
mind  was  as  clear  as  it  had  ever  been. 

Mr.  Edwards  possessed  a  great  fund  of  anecdotes, 
and  could  relate  many  interesting  stories  of  his  early 
days,  and  of  the  people  he  had  known  in  Elizabeth 
frora  the  time  he  was  a  boy.  He  numbered  among 
his  warm  personal  friends  many  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  city,  as  well  as  those 
residing  there,  but  who  were  in  business  in  New 
York.  During  the  past  year  or  two  many  of  his  life- 
time associates  were  called  to  the  Great  Beyond,  and 
each  death  brought  to  him  an  increasing  sense  of  that 
loneliness  inseparable  from  the  passing  away  of  life- 
long friends.  Yet,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  he  was 
singularly  active  for  a  man  of  his  age,  was  at  the 
store  almost  every  day,  walking  from  his  home  and 
back  again,  a  distance  of  perhaps  half  a  mile  or  more. 
Nevertheless,  his  friends  noticed  an  increasing  feeble- 
ness in  his  walk  during  the  past  few  months. 

Edmund  Putnam  Edwards  was  the  son  of  Jacob  D. 
Edwards,  who  was  born  in  Wenham,  Mass.,  in  1800, 
and  after  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  his  brother, 
Abram  Edwards,  a  painter  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  car- 
ried on  the  painting  business  either  in  that  town  or 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Salem.  July  10,  1827,  he 
moved  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  was  then  considered  to 
be  pretty  far  west,  and  was  a  town  that  had  grown 
into  some  importance  because  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
Here  Edmund  P.  Edwards  was  born,  March  5,  1830. 
Among  his  earliest  recollections  were  the  Indians, 
who  lived  on  a  neighboring  reservation,  and  who 
used  to  come  into  his  father's  paint  shop  to  buy 
colors  to  paint  their  faces  for  their  dances. 

After  living  in  Utica  for  some  time  Jacob  D.  Ed- 
wards started  making  oilcloth,  and  in  1837,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  the  principal  market,  which  was  New 
York,  he  moved  to  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  and  established 
a  factory  in  the  part  of  the  city  called  Elizabethport. 
Edmund  at  that  time  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve. 
But  even  before  he  left  Utica  he  had  begun  to  handle 
a  brush,  his  first  job  being  to  paint  a  picket  fence, 
when  he  was  scarcely  more  than  out  of  dresses. 
Edmund  was  sent  to  a  private  school  kept  by  James 
G.  Nuttman.  "When  he  was  about  fifteen  he  tired  of 
school  and  went  to  work  in  his  father's  factory  as  an 
oilcloth  printer,  and  here  he  got  his  first  knowledge 
of  mixing  colors  and  handling  paint  materials.  He 
worked  m  the  factory  all  summer,  but  in  the  fall 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  school  for  an- 
other year,  and  after  his  experience  in  actual  work, 
he  took  more  interest  in  his  studies  and  learned  more 
than  he  had  done  in  his  entire  previous  school  life. 
The  following  spring  he  again  went  back  to  the  fac- 
tory. 

June  24.  1847,  Jacob  D.  Edwards  died  at  Boston  as 
the  result  of  a  railroad  accident  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
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and  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  the  business  passed 
into  the  control  of  John  Jewett  &  Sons,  who  were  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
on  Staten  Island.  Edmund  P.  Edwards  continued 
to  work  for  them  as  an  oilcloth  printer.  Owing  to 
the  close  confinement  of  this  work  his  health  failed 
and  he  sought  employment  on  a  railroad,  but  Joseph 
A.  Dean,  who  was  one  of  the  firm,  and  who  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  young  man,  persuaded 
him  to  stay  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  printing  de- 
partment— of  the  colors,  the  tinting,  and  the  men. 
And  he  remained  with  John  Jewett  &  Sons  in  this 
position  until  they  gave  up  the  oilcloth  business  and 
abandoned  their  plant  in  1870. 

Backed  by  the  Jewetts,  he  bought  out  the  paint 
supply  store  of  S.  B.  Ryder,  in  Elizabeth,  in  partner- 
ship with  a  fellow  employe  in  the  oilcloth  works, 
William  D.  Jenkins,  and  carried  on  the  business  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Edwards  &  Jenkins,  but  a  year 
afterward  he  bought  out  Mr.  Jenkins'  interest  and 
continued  the  business  alone,  under  the  name  of  E. 
P.  Edwards,  including  painting  contracting. 

For  several  years  he  did  all  of  the  maintenance  of 
way  painting — stations,  bridges,  etc. — as  well  as  all 
the  painting  of  the  floating  equipment,  including  the 
ferryboats  and  the  Sandy  Hook  boats  for  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  on  a  percentage  basis. 

For  many  years  he  occupied  the  building  at  233 
Broad  street,  which  he  rented  from  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey.  It  was  here  that  the  writer 
first  met  him,  and  in  the  shop  back  of  the  store  we 
made  many  interesting  tests  of  paint  materials  and 
held  many  of  the  "talks." 

In  April,  1896,  Mr.  Edwards  took  his  nephew,  Ed- 
mund P.  Edwards  King,  into  partnership,  the  firm 
name  becoming  Edwards  &  King.  In  July  1909,  they 
moved  to  a  handsome  three  story  brick  store,  with 
fireproof  paint  shop  and  garage  in  a  separate  build- 
ing in  the  rear.  For  several  years  past  the  active 
management  of  the  business  has  been  in  charge  of 
Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  associations,  but  although  the  firm  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association, 
he  seldom  attended  the  conventions,  because  he  was 
quite  deaf  and  very  sensitive  about  his  affliction. 

One  evidence  of  Mr.  Edwards'  kindly  disposition 
was  the  interest  he  took  in  the  welfare  of  animals. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  local  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was  largely  in- 


strumental in  securing  the  passage  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey law  forbidding  trap  shooting  of  pigeons. 

On  September  30,  1851,  Mr.  Edwards  married 
Miss  Abby  Crane,  and  last  fall  they  very  quietly  cele- 
brated the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 
Their  friends  had  planned  to  make  much  of  the  occa- 


The  Veteran  Painter.  Reproduced  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  lack  shop  by  The  Magazine  Reporter, 
Friday,  March  1,  1912. 

sion,  but  unfortunately  Mrs.  Edwards  was  in  poor 
health  at  the  time,  and  it  was  deemed  inadvisable. 
They  had  but  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy. 

In  the  passing  of  Edmund  Putnam  Edwards  the 
painting  trade  has  lost  a  man  whose  habit  of  ob- 
servation, whose  careful  records  of  his  work  and  the 
results  of  it,  whose  keen  insight  and  judge  of  human 
nature  made  his  "talks"  an  invaluable  guide  to  the 
young  men  in  business,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  men  of  experience.  And 
The  Magazine  Reporter  has  lost  that  most  valuable 
of  all  possessions — a  true  friend. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Who  Are  "Decorators"? 

THE  occupation  of  a  decorator  has  been  judi- 
cially defined  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  in  the  late  decision 
of  Grasell  vs.  Broadhead,  162  New  York  Supplement, 
421. 

Defendant  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
antique  furniture,  picture  frames,  etc.,  and  plaintiff 
was  employed  by  him  as  a  salesman,  with  duties  re- 
quiring plaintiff  to  hang  pictures  for  customers. 
While  so  hanging  a  picture,  he  slipped  on  a  rug  and 


sustained  injuries,  for  which  he  sought  an  award 
under  the  New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  act, 
on  the  theory  that  he  was  injured  in  the  course  of 
tlie  "decorating,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
which  classified  "painting,  decorating  or  renovating" 
as  hazardous  occupations. 

The  Industrial  Commission  made  an  award,  one  of 
the  commissioners  expressing  an  opinion  that  plain- 
tiff "was  a  decorator  in  the  sense  that  he  was  beauti- 
fying the  house  by  the  use  of  pictures,  and  was  so 
engaged  at  tlie  time  of  the  accident."    Rut  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  reverses  the  order,  saying  that  the  vital 
question  was  whether  he  was  "decorating,"'  as  that 
term  is  used  in  the  Compensation  act. 

"It  seems  that  'decorating,'  as  used  in  the  statute, 
naturally  means  something  done  to  the  house  itself 
as  a  house,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  room  or 
house,"  says  the  court.  "Among  industrial  workers, 
and  in  its  general  acceptation,  the  word  'decorating' 
would  not  apply  to  the  employment  in  which  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employe  were  engaged.  In  a  sense 
where  we  beautify  anything,  we  may  be  said  to  be 
'decorating'  it.  But  a  'decorator,'  as  stated  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  is  'specifically  one  whose  busi- 
ness is  decoration  of  dwellings  or  public  edifices,'  and 
clearly  the  employer  and  employe  had  nothing  to  do 
with  such  work.  *  *  *  The  statutory  intent 
may  be  gathered  by  considering  the  other  employ- 
ments mentioned  in  the  group,  such  as  stone  cutting, 
marble  works,  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  steel 
building  and  bridge  construction  or  repair,  installa- 
tion or  repair  of  elevators,  and  the  like.  And  so  far 
as  relates  to  buildings,  we  have  brick  laying,  tile  lay- 
ing, mason  work,  stone  cutting,  concrete  work,  plas- 
tering, manufacture  of  concrete  blocks,  structural 
carpentry,  painting,  decorating,  or  renovating,  and 
sheet  metal  work.  The  hanging  of  the  picture  was  a 
mere  incident  to  the  sale,  and  by  hanging  it  the  retail 
art  dealer,  whose  business  is  not  hazardous,  did  not 
become  a  'decorator,'  whose  business  is  hazardous. 

"The  recent  amendment  in  1916  (Laws,  1916,  c. 
622,  sec.  2)  to  this  group  has  inserted  after  the  word 
'painting,'  and  before  the  word  'decorating,'  the 
words  'papering,  picture  hanging  and  glazing.'  We 
may  fairly  infer  that  this  amendment  made  certain 
employments  hazardous,  which  were  not  hazardous 
before  the  amendment,  and  that  the  Legislature  con- 
sidered, in  making  the  amendment,  that  picture  hang- 
ing was  not  therefore  embraced  in  the  group.  It 
is  not  clear  that  this  employe,  who  was  merely  hang- 
ing a  picture  which  had  been  sold  by  the  employer, 
the  hanging  being  a  mere  incident  of  the  sale,  would 
come  within  the  group  as  amended.  That  question 
need  not  be  considered."  The  accident,  having  oc- 
curred before  the  amendment  was  enacted,  was  not 
affected  thereby. 


Railway  Painting  and  Interstate  Commerce. 

THE  Federal  Employers'  Liability  act  affords  a 
favorable  remedy  for  injuries  to  railway  em- 
ployes, due  to  negligence  of  their  employers, 
where  the  injured  man  was  engaged  in  work  involv- 
ing interstate  commerce.  In  interpreting  this  law,  the 
courts  have  had  numerous  difficulties  in  determining 
just  when  a  particular  employe's  work  is  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  interstate  commerce  as  to  bring 
bin:  within  the  tenns  of  the  law.  Very  recently,  a 
per])lexing  case  of  this  kind  was  passed  upon  by  the 
Washington  Supreme  Court — Killes  vs.  Great  North- 
ern Railway,  161  Pacific  Reporter,  69. 

Plaintiff,  an  employe  of  defendant,  was  directefi 
to  assist  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  a  freight  shed 
"/hich  was  used  in  handling  interstate  freight.  As 
a  preliminary  to  this  work,  plaintiff's  foreman  direct- 
ed him  to  assist  in  erecting  a  scaffold.  "While  plac- 
ing planks  across  a  4x4  beam,  the  beam  broke,  pre- 
cipitating him  to  the  floor.    For  his  resulting  injuries 


he  sued  the  defendant,  and  recovered  judgment,  but, 
on  the  railway  company's  appeal,  it  has  been  decided 
the  suit  was  improperly  brought  under  the  Federal 
Employers'  Liability  act.    The  higher  court  says : 

''The  building  of  a  scaffold  in  a  freight  shed  upon 
which  a  workman  is  to  stand  while  painting  the  roof 
has  no  direct  or  immediate  connection  with  interstate 
commerce,  nor  is  it  a  necessary  incident  in  furthering 
the  movement  of  interstate  freight.  It  may  be  admit- 
ted that  the  freight  shed  is  an  instrumentality  made 
use  of  in  interstate  commerce,  but  the  respondent  was 
not  at  work  upon  the  freight  shed.  His  act  was  at 
least  one  step  removed  from  any  connection  with 
interstate  commerce  or  any  of  its  instrumentalities, 
either  directly  or  indirectly." 


Accidents  Caused  by  Defective  Ropes. 

IN  affirming  judgment  for  $750  in  favor  of  a  jour- 
neyman painter  who  was  injured  through  a  fall 
from  a  swing  or  chair,  on  which  he  was  sitting 
while  painting  a  tank  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  the 
accident  being  caused  by  breaking  of  a  supporting 
rope,  the  court  announced  the  following  principles  of 
law  in  the  case  of  Porter  vs.  Wilson,  62  Pennsylvania 
Superior  Court  Reports,  339 : — 

'I'he_  obligation  of  an  employer  to  furnish  appli- 
ances in  a  reasonably  safe  condition  for  use  by  an 
employe  in  the  performance  of  his  work  is  personal 
and  absolute,  from  which  nothing  but  performance 
can  relieve  the  employer,  and  the  neglect  of  a  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  delegated  by  him  is,  in  law,  his 
own  neglect. 

While  an  employe  assumes  all  obvious  risks  inci- 
dent to  his  employment,  if  the  work  or  appliance  is 
not  imminently  or  inevitably  dangerous,  his  depend- 
ent position  will  be  taken  into  consideration  and  if 
given  positive  orders  to  proceed  with  his  work,  he  is 
not  bound  to  set  up  his  judgment  against  that  of  his 
superior,  but  may  rely  on  the  assurance  of  the  latter 
that  there  is  no  danger. 

It  appearing  that  plaintiff's  foreman  directed  that 
the  particular  rope  be  used  in  plaintiff"s  work,  saying 
that  the  rigging  was  secure,  although  plaintiff  had 
asked  for  a  better  rope,  plaintift''s  recovery  is  not 
to  be  defeated  on  the  ground  that  he  assumed  the 
risk  of  the  accident  that  caused  his  injurv. 


Illinois  Lien  Law  Interpreted. 

UNDER  the  provision  of  the  Illinois  ^^lechanics' 
Lien  Law,  requiring  an  owner  before  mak- 
ing payment  to  a  contractor  to  take  from  him 
a  verified  written  statement  of  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons furnishing  material  or  labor  on  the  job,  with  the 
respective  amounts  due  and  to  become  due,  a  state- 
ment voluntarily  furnished  to  the  owner  by  the  con- 
tractor, if  in  sufficient  compliance  with  the  law,  will 
protect  a  material  man  named  in  the  statement. 
But  a  statement  that  fails  to  set  out  the  amount  due 
or  to  become  due  to  any  workman,  sub-contractor  or 
material  men  is  insufficient.  An  owner  makes  pay- 
ments to  a  contractor  at  his  own  peril  when  the  stat- 
utory statement  is  not  required.  But  no  lien  can  be 
claimed  under  the  law  unless  the  lien  claimant  strictly 
complies  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
(Brennan  vs.  McEvoy  &  Company,  196  Illinois  Ap- 
pellate Court  Reports,  336.) 
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At  Salt  Lake  City 

An  Interview  With  a  Utah  Paint  Maker  and  With  the  Decorators  Who  Use  the  Paint. 

By  Geo.  Wilfred  Wright. 


It's  a  question  whether  there  were  painters  in  the 
little  band  of  Mormon  pioneers  that  came 
through  Emigration  Canyon  and  settled  in  the 
beautiful  Salt  Lake  Valley  sixty-nine  years  ago. 
William  T.  Knapton,  of  William  T.  Knapton  &  Co., 
one  of  the  leading  painting  and  decorating  firms  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  told  me  that  in  his  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  the  city  there  were  but  three  located  here. 
Today,  however,  there  are  thirty-seven  in  the  busi- 


painting  business  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  fair  prices,  they  are  not  working  as  enthusiastically 
in  this  branch  of  the  business  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  chances  to  get  living  prices  out 
of  it. 

"Our  business  these  days,"  said  Mr.  Knapton,  "is 
perhaps  75  per  cent,  more  paperhanging  than  paint- 
ing. We  find  wall  paper  and  interior  decorations  ot 
this  character  far  easier  to  handle  than  the  big  paint- 
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ness  and  ten  wall  paper  stores  and  decorating  estab- 
lishments in  this  city. 

I  called  at  the  Knapton. Company's  place  one  after- 
noon and  had  an  interesting  talk  with  the  proprietor 
of  this  concern.  Mr.  Knapton  learned  his  trade  as  a 
paperhanger,  painter  and  decorator  with  Le  Baron, 
one  of  the  earlier  painters  of  Salt  Lake  City.  After 
Mr.  Le  Baron  went  to  Arizona  he  decided  to  start 
out  for  himself  and  formed  a  partnership,  the  firm 
name  being  Langton  &  Knapton.  Later  it  was 
changed  to  its  present  style  William  T.  Knapton  & 
Co. 

When  first  beginning  business  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  new  work  and  they  established  themselves  as 
contracting  painters.  Owing  to  conditions  that 
worked  into  the  trade,  and  the  bad  situation  of  the 


ing  cciutracts  at  the  present  time.  Tliis,  1  believe,  is 
mainly  due  to  buying  conditions.  However,  quite  a 
few  of  the  fine  residences,  schools,  church  buildings, 
etc.,  have  been  painted  under  the  direction  of  our 
company." 

I  asked  Mr.  Knapton  what  the  ideas  of  the  people 
were  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  far  as  quality  of  work  was 
concerned. 

"They  are  more  particular  now  than  they  were  in 
former  years,"  he  replied.  "Though  our  people  have 
always  demanded  good  results.  They  have  been  edu- 
cated up  in  better  grades  and  they  insist  on  better 
work . ' ' 

Mr.  KnajHon  was  somewhat  reticent  in  talking 
about  the  future  of  the  painting  trade  in  his  city,  as 
well  as  the  present  state  of  tlie  trade.    He  -^aid,  "Fni 
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goino-  to  take  you  to  a  manufacturer  and  jobber  and 
then^'we'll  call  on  a  few  others  in  my  own  line.  I 
want  you  to  hear  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  trade 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  you'll  be  better  able  to 
judge  exactly  what  we  have  to  meet  in  the  matter  of 
competition  and  procuring  contracts." 

Before  leaving  we  went  through  his  stock  room 
and  shop  in  the  rear. 

The  Knapton  establishment  is  located  at  127  East 
First  South  street.  The  store  is  a  modest  place,  neat, 
not  very  large  and  not  as  showy  and  ornamental  as 


Interior  of  Wm.  T.  Knapton  d  Co.'s  Store. 


some  other  wall  paper  and  interior  decorating  places 
I  have  been  in ;  but  this  concern  gets  the  trade  and 
satisfies  and  holds  its  patrons,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
main  issue  in  any  business.  A  good-sized  stock  of 
wall  papers  is  always  carried  and  is  presented  before 
the  customer  from  which  he  may  select. 

This  company  is  equipped  with  a  mixer  and  a  small 
mill.  Another  unusual  feature  was  noticed  in  this 
shop  that  I  never  observed  before.  It  was  a  steam 
boiler  for  making  paste,  which  is  used  in  wall  paper- 
ing. Paste  is  a  subject  that  has  never  occurred  to  me 
when  talking  with  decorators  and  wall  paperhangers 
or  contractors  in  that  line.  This  company  makes 
their  own,  because  it  can  better  be  relied  on  and  they 
know  that  it  holds  firm  indefinitely,  gives  lasting  sat- 
isfaction and  never  causes  trouble.  A  full  line  of  dur- 
able equipment  in  the  shape  of  ladders  and  other 
utilities  was  kept  in  the  yard  at  the  rear. 

As  we  drove  out  in  his  car  Mr.  Knapton  remarked 
that  he  never  cared  for  indoor  work,  in  fact,  it  dis- 
agreed with  him,  and  due  to  the  necessity  to  get  out 
and  get  plenty  of  fresh  air,  he  took  up  exterior  paint- 
ing in  connection  with  the  decorating  business. 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  wholesale  concern  of  the 
Bennett  Glass  and  Paint  Company.  Here  I  was  in- 
troduced to  J.  F.  Bennett,  and  from  hini  I  was  to 
learn  something  more  about  the  general  situation  of 
the  painting  contracting  business  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

"Well,  conditions  here  among  our  painters  are  not 
exactly  what  they  ought  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Bennett. 
"There  is  not  the  proper  regard  for  prices,  nor  do 
those  men  who  bring  these  conditions  about  seem  to 
think  anything  of  the  future  of  the  trade  and  the  ef- 
fect their  acts  have  on  the  general  public."  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued,  he  further  ex- 
plained that  a  number  of  painters  who  have  no  estab- 
lished business,  but  have  done  work  for  contractors, 
procure  a  few  brushes  and  pots,  go  to  some  dealer 
and  buy  enough  paint  for  a  job  which  they  have  se- 
cured at  a  price  far  less  than  a  contracting  painter 
would  take  it,  and  start  to  work.    This  competition 
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would  not  be  objectionable  if  the  prices  were  main- 
tained, but  instances  are  frequent  where  these  paint- 
ers have  not  made  a  day's  wages,  when  they  get 
through  with  the  job  they  have  bargained  for.  I 
asked  why  these  unscrupulous  painters  were  allowed 
to  buy  paint  in  Salt  Lake  City  if  they  were  so  disre- 
gardful  of  right  prices  when  doing  work.  By  shut- 
ting off  their  base  of  supplies  it  was  evident  that  they 
could  not  fill  their  so-called  contracts.  To  this  I  re- 
ceived the  reply,  in  substance,  that  when  a  painter 
came  in  a  store  to  buy  paint  the  dealers  felt  morally 
obligated  to  fill  the  order  as  long  as  the  man  could 
pay  for  the  goods.  "I  want  to  show  you  another  con- 
dition we  have  to  contend  with  here,  as  manufactur- 
ers," said  Mr.  Bennett.  "Utah  is  extremely  rich  in 
minerals,  and  not  among  the  least  of  these  is  lead, 
which  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paint.  We  had 
our  own  smelters  and  refineries  here,  until  they  got 
under  control  of  Eastern  people,  who  wanted  to  cut 
our  output  in  lead,  and  the  result  is  that  we  are  pay- 
ing a  far  higher  price  for  this  commodity  than  ever 
before.  They  now  do  the  refining  in  the  East  and 
we  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways." 

I  had  always  understood  that  the  State  of  Utah 
was  one  of  the  great  mineral  sections  of  the  West, 
but  it  was  a  surprise  to  know  that  the  mining  terri- 
tory here,  of  which  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  center,  pro- 
duced nearly  $88,000,000  worth  of  ores  a  year.  Over 
125,000,000  pounds  of  copper  are  mined  yearly  in 
Utah,  and  the  dividends  of  the  silver-lead  mines,  to- 
gether with  the  output  of  precious  and  semi-precious 
metals,  has  amounted  to  more  than  $22,000,000. 


Here  is  Where  W.  A.  Duvall  Sells  Wall  Paper. 


While  there  are  hustling  business  men  in  this  beau- 
tiful city,  and  everything  seems  to  be  in  a  thriving 
condition,  there  is  still  a  better  and  higher  ideal  for 
the  painting  and  decorating  industry  than  at  present 
exists. 

On  inquiring  what  the  value  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers' Association  was  to  the  members,  Mr.  Knapton 
remarked: — "Our  Association  here  is  small  in  num- 
ber and  not  as  perfectly  organized  as  we  desire  to 
have  it.  Some  good  has  been  accomplished,  because 
it  has  kept  the  painting  contractors  together,  and  in 
that  way  made  a  unified  feeling  among  us  which 
might  not  have  existed  if  we  had  been  totally  unor- 
ganized." 

Labor  conditions  do  not  appear  to  have  afTected  the 
painting  trade  here  to  any  great  extent.  Whenever 
painters  or  decorators  are  wanted,  they  seem  to  be 
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found,  -and  there  is  rarely  a  shortage  of  help.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  overabundance  of  journeymen  that 
causes  the  price  cutting  conditions  which  have  played 
havoc  with  the  business  of  the  regular  contracting 
painters. 

The  trade  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States  may  wonder  somewhat  at  this  state  of 
affairs  in  this  secetion,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
any  painter  to  thoroughly  understand  the  method  and 
principle  that  actuates  the  painter  in  this  city,  unless 
he  comes  out  here,  gets  on  the  ground  and  meets  the 
people  and  talks  with  them.  To  the  careful  observer 
one  of  the  first  impressions  will  be  that  this  Western 
country  is  one  having  vast  resources  which  are  yet 


the  city's  125,000  population  there  is  a  representation 
of  all  denominations  and  creeds,  hence  the  visitor  has 
a  wide  choice  and  can  generally  find  what  he  likes  and 
whom  he  likes.  There  are  attractions  in  this  region 
that  will  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  As  a 
residential  city  few  can  equal  Salt  Lake.  The  city 
blocks  contain  ten  acres,  and  the  streets  are  132  feet 
wide ;  many  of  them  are  lined  with  the  famous  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  the  favorite  tree  of  the  Mormon  people. 
Streams  of  water  flow  at  the  curb  and  keep  these 
boulevards  extremely  clean.  The  air  is  always  dry 
and  bracing.  Spring  opens  in  March.  Fall  continues 
until  December.  Zero  temperature  is  unknown,  while 
the  summer  is  pleasant,  with  invigorating  climate  and 
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greatly  undeveloped.  This  being  true,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  every  industry,  every  trade,  and  nearly  all  busi- 
ness ventures  are  new.  They  haven't  found  the  set- 
tled stage,  that  they  will  eventually  reach  in  a  manner 
similar  to  which  the  Eastern  cities  have  experienced 
in  their  history.  It  is  positively  phenomenal  that 
these  great  Western  cities  have  been  so  recently 
founded  and  built  with  all  the  modern,  up-to-date  im- 
provements that  are  to  be  had  today.  Sixty-nine 
years  ago  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake  was  a  desolate  wil- 
derness. Today  it  contains  one  of  the  handsomest 
cities  of  the  world.  Unthinking  people  have  said  that 
Salt  Lake  City  was  the  last  place  on  earth  where  re- 
spectable people  would  wish  to  live.  It  is  surprising 
how  free  this  class  of  persons  is  to  talk  about  some- 
thing they  know  nothing  of.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 


bright  sunny  days.  Utah  sunsets  are  a  slight  to  be- 
hold, and  any  Western  sunset  once  seen  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

The  city  is  successfully  governed  by  a  commission, 
owning  its  water  system  and  miles  of  canyons  and 
w'ater  sheds,  all  electric  light  and  power  is  generated 
from  the  mountain  streams  and  bubbling  and  invit- 
ing drinking  fountains  fed  by  springs  at  the  base  of 
snow-capped  mountains  greet  one  on  nearly  every 
corner. 

I  learned  a  number  of  tilings  about  Salt  Lake  City 
through  Mr.  Knapton  as  we  rode  around  and  made  a 
few  calls  at  the  stores  and  shops  of  the  leading  deco- 
rators. Unfortunately,  many  of  the  clccorators  we 
wished  to  see  were  out  looking  after  their  work.  One 
of  tile  most  attractive  and  most  up-to-date  establish- 
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ments  we  called  at  was  the  P.  K.  Dern  Decorating 
Company,  located  on  Exchange  place.  Mr.  Dern 
does  most  of  the  high-grade  artistic  decorating  in  the 
city — he  has  made  a  specialty  of  it  for  several  years, 
and  his  wide  experience  and  training  have  given  him 
unusual  prestige  among  home  owners  and  the  large 
office  buildings.  Visit  the  Utah  State  Capitol  and 
you  are  immediately  impressed  with  the  interior 
painting  and  decoration,  the  draperies  and  rugs. 
The  State  reception  room  is  unexcelled.  All  this  is 
the  work  of  the  Philip  Dern  Company. 

Another  prominent  painter  and  decorator  whom 
Mr  Knapton  desired  me  to  meet  was  W.  A.  Duvall, 
whose  store  is  located  on  Third  South  street.  It  was 
evident  from  the  business-like  appearance  of  these 


W.  A.  Duvall. 

various  concerns  that  they  are  going  to  make  a  signal 
success  of  their  business.  While  conditions  among 
painters  and  decorators  are  in  a  more  or  less  unset- 
tled state  just  now,  there  is  every  reason  to  see  that 
before  long  the  Association  will  have  the  situatiori  in 
hand  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bad  price  cutting 
methods  will  be  done  away  with  and  the  entire  trade 
eestablished  on  a  thoroughly  business  basis,  where 
the  public  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  good,  well-hn- 
ished  job  and  be  better  satisfied  than  with  the  irre- 
sponsible man  who  works  for  less  than  fair  wages  m 
order  to  get  a  job,  when  he  could  obtain  a  good  price 
for  the  work  if  he  went  at  it  in  a  business-like  way. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  a  place  well  worth  visiting,  and 
when  you  Eastern  painters  and  decorators  get  started 
on  that  Western  trip  you've  talked  about,  don  t  fail 
to  head  into  this  Utah  metropolis  for  two  or  three 
days  at  least.  No  matter  what  preconceived  or  mis- 
conceived ideas  you  may  have  held  about  this  city, 
you'll  lose  most  of  them  before  you  get  away  from  it. 
Instead  of  a  wild  and  woolly  Western  mming  camp, 
as  not  a  few  tourists  have  imagined  was  there,  you  U 
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find  all  the  modem  conveniences  of  the  age.  The 
hotel  and  restaurant  accommodations  will  rival  those 
in  any  citv  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

A  person  may  come  as  a  tourist,  hasten  to  the 
Temple  block,  view  the  wonderfully  constructed 
Temple,  hear  a  pin  drop  in  the  great  Tabernacle  and 
attend  an  organ  recital  there  and  find  it  hard  to  get 
his  impressions  into  words.  Or  he  may  take  the  trip 
in  a  "seeing"  car  and  be  rushed  around  the  city, 
while  hearing  the  lecturer  impart  prosaic  facts  about 
the  Pioneers,  the  Monument,  the  Bee  Hive  House, 
the  Amelia  Palace.  Eagle  Gate  and  the  tomb  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  the  founder  of  the  State.  He  will  see_ 
the  high  school,  a  building  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
its  kind ;  the  City  and  County  Building,  the  Fed- 
eral Building,  the  State  Capitol,  and  other  points  of 
interest  and  still  have  but  a  hazy  knowledge  about 
the  place. 

Possibly  you  New  England  folks,  as  you  view  the 
High  School,  will  pass  favorable  comment,  for  Salt 
Lake  Cityites  claim  ti  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  When 
you  get  «bef ore  the  University  of  Utah  the  impulse 
to  compare  will  be  hard  to  resist. 

"Now  down  at  New  Haven  "  you'll  begin. 

"Just  a  moment!  Yale  was  nearly  150  years  old 
before  white  man  trod  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake." 

Then,  if  the  comparison  shall  be  with  that  other 
famous  school  of  learning,  Harvard  University,  rec- 
ollect that  Harvard  received  its  endowment  from  its 
founder  two  centuries  before  the  pioneers  of  Utah 
found  their  way  through  Emigration  Canyon.  So 
keep  the  element  of  time  in  your  comparison,  both 
in  the  city's  attractions,  as  well  as  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  establishments  where  you  may  call.  The 
chances  are  your  guide  book,  to  which  you  may  refer 
in  verification  of  your  impressions,  will  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  mere 
stripling— barely  more  than  sixty-eight  years  old  and 
growing  as  hard  as  possible  to  get  in  long  pants  and 
make  a  showing  with  the  older  and  more  staid  Amer- 
ican cities  which  flourish  all  through  our  land. 

Any  tourist,  from  wherever  he  may  come,  will  find 
a  hearty  welcome  and  a  kind,  hospitable  greeting, 
whether  his  stay  is  short  or  long,  or  whether  he  is 
there  on  pleasure  or  on  a  business  trip  like  the  writer. 
In  any  case,  the  memories  of  the  visit  are  sure  to  be 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  desirable  nature. 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

METHODS  OF  MEASURING. 
The  Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Square  Yard  System  of  Estimating  Painters'  Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


THE  work  the  painter  is  called  upon  to  estimate 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  divisions  or  classes, 
viz. :  Old  work  and  new  work.  The  measur- 
ing of  old  work  is,  of  course,  done  right  on  the  job, 
where  the  various  surface  conditions  can  be  seen  and 
noted.  The  measuring  of  new  work,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  competitive  bidding,  is  almost  invaria- 
bly done  from  the  drawings. 

In  either  case,  on  account  of  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  treating  or  painting  all  or  parts  of  sur- 
faces in  various  ways,  the  painter  is  compelled  to 
make  a  great  many  measurements  and  to  do  consid- 
erable figuring  in  order  to  properly  extend  them. 
You  can  readily  see,  under  these  conditions,  whatever 
method  or  system  the  painter  employs  to  obtain  his 
quantities  should  be  simple,  in  order  to  allow  him  to 
cover  the  ground  rapidly  systematic,  to  avoid  errors 
and  omissions,  and  accurate,  for  close  and  successful 
estimating. 

In  the  measuring  of  painter's  quantities,  accuracy 
does  not  require  that  measurements  should  be  made 
in  inches  or  fractions  of  inches.  The  measurements 
should  be  close,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
increase  the  opportunity  for  errors  and  mistakes  in 
carrying  out. 

Short  measurements  (say  less  than  20  feet) 
should  be  called  to  the  foot  or  one-half  foot.  If  the 
measurement  falls  between  these  divisions,  call  it  the 
larger  one.  For  instance,  if  a  door  measures  2  feet 
4  inches  by  6  feet  10  inches,  don't  attempt  to  figure 
this  out  in  inches.  Call  that  measurement  2  feet  6 
inches  by  7  feet  o  inches,  which  will  be  accurate 
enough  and  simple  to  compute,  thereby  saving  time 
and  eliminating  to  a  great  extent  the  likelihood  of 
error.  Another  example  of  keeping  your  measure- 
ments simple  could  be  illustrated  by  this  instance : — 
Suppose  you  had  a  room  measuring  13  feet  6  inches 
by  15  feet  6  inches.  As  a  general  rule,  this  room 
should  be  called  13  feet  o  inches  by  16  feet  o  inches, 
and  no  one  will  question  but  that  it  is  simpler  to  com- 
pute and  accurate  enough  for  the  painter. 

Long  measurements,  i.  e.,  over  20  feet,  should  be 
called  to  the  foot.  For  example,  if  the  length  of  a 
wall  was  120  feet  8  inches  it  should  be  called  121  feet 
for  convenience.  There  are  other  instances  that 
might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  what  is  meant  by  keeping  the  measurements 
simple  and  at  the  .same  time  accurate  enough. 

Tapes. 

When  it  comes  to  measuring  work  the  question 
naturally  arises: — What  kind  of  note  book  or  sheets 
are  necessary,  and  what  tools  or  instruments  are  best 
for  general  use.    Many  firms  have  specially  ruled 


forms  for  recording  the  measurements,  and  for  some 
types  of  buildings  these  forms  are  very  adaptable. 
However,  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  wide  and 
varied  range  of  work  that  the  general  contracting 
painter  is  called  upon  to  estimate,  it  must  be  quite 
evident  that  it  is  a  task  to  get  a  good  detailed  form 
that  is  suitable  to  use  for  all  sizes,  kinds  or  parts  of 
buildings.  If  a  man  is  specializing  on  any  one  class 
of  construction,  such  as  factories,  office  buildings  or 
residences,  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  special 
form  can  be  ruled  that  will  prove  very  satisfactory. 
However,  for  general  use  a  loose-leaf  book  is  prefer- 
able, opening  at  the  top.  The  paper  is  4^  by  7^, 
and  the  ruling  is  what  is  known  as  faint  quadrille, 
which  divides  the  sheet  by  the  ruling  of  faint  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  into  three-sixteenths  inch 
squares.  This  sheet/  ruled  in  this  manner,  is  very 
convenient  in  arranging  a  form  to  suit  each  particu- 
lar job  as  it  comes  up  for  estimating,  besides  being  a 
very  helpful  guide  in  extending  the  measurements 
and  the  totaling  of  the  columns. 

The  totaling  of  straggling  columns  of  figures  is 
where  many  serious  errors  are  made,  and  this  situa- 
tion can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  avoided  by  this  ruling 
and  a  little  care  in  placing  the  figures  properly,  one 
under  the  other.  However,  the  choice  of  note  book, 
sheet  and  ruling  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
estimator,  and  very  often  this  is  partially  controlled 
by  the  size  of  the  figures  a  person  is  in  the  habit  of 
making. 

As  before  stated,  the  painter  is  not  required  to 
measure  his  work  in  inches  or  fractions  of  inches,  so 
for  that  reason  he  does  not  need  any  minutely  divided 
instrument.  The  most  essential  tool  that  he  will  require 
is  a  good  rule.  These  can  be  obtained  in  all  styles 
and  lengths,  but  the  one  that  is  the  most  practical  and 
commonly  used  is  the  familiar  two-foot  folding  box- 
wood rule.  This  every-day  rule  does  not  need  de- 
scribing. However,  there  is  one  which  it  might  be 
well  to  mention.  It  is  a  specially  made  rule,  very 
thin  and  narrow,  so  that  it  is  not  cumbersome  and 
can  be  conveniently  carried  along  with  pencil  or  pen 
in  the  upper  vest  pocket.  This  rule,  following  the 
usual  custom,  is  divided  on  one  side  in  eighths  and 
on  the  other  into  sixteenths,  with  the  inch  divisions 
numbered.  In  addition,  on  the  inner  face,  the  three- 
quarter  inch  divisions  are  numbered  in  red,  the  entire 
length  making  thirty-two  three-quarter-inch  divisions 
instead  of  twenty-four  one-inch  divisions.  This 
makes  a  very  convenient  marking  when  figuring  from 
Ihrcc-quartcr-iiich  scale  dr.-iwings,  also  the  thrce-six- 
Iccnlh  iiirli  ninl  throe-ciglith-iiich  scale  drtawings. 

Note  Books,  Sheets,  Tools  and  Instruments. 

llesidcs  a  rule,  it  is  very  handy  to  have  a  small  tape 
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for  measuring  walls,  partitions,  etc.,  the  length  of 
which  can  be  obtained  much  more  easily  than  with  a 
rule.  Tapes  can  be  obtained  in  various  lengths  and 
made  of  either  cloth  or  steel.  There  is  a  five-foot 
steel  tape  made  which  is  very  convenient.  One  side 
is  laid  out  in  quarter-inch  divisions  and  the  divisions 
are  marked  so  that  they  read  correctly  for  one-fourth- 
scale.  For  instance,  if  a  certain  measurement  was  60 
feet  on  a  quarter-inch  scale  drawing,  this,  read  from  a 
rule,  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  fifteen  by 
fourteen.  This  same  measurement,  read  from  the 
tape  already  described,  would  show  the  actual  read- 
ing 60  feet.  In  other  words,  the  tape  saves  the  rnul- 
tiplying.  The  other  side  of  the  tape  is  marked  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  for  one-eighth-inch  scale.  For 
general  use  when  measuring  from  plans,  the  rule  and 
the  tape  are  all  the  tools  necessary. 

Map  Measurer. 
There  is  a  small  instrument  called  a  map  measurer 
which  might  be  of  interest  to  some  estimator.  How- 
ever, from  personal  experience,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, except  for  use  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. This  instrument  is  made  in  several  styles,  but 
the  one  most  practical  for  the  painter  resembles  a 
small  watch  in  appearance,  with  a  flat  circular  disc 
or  wheel  placed  opposite  to  what  would  correspond 
to  the  stem.  It  has  hands  like  a  watch,  which  are 
turned  by  means  of  the  wheel  revolving.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  face  is  divided  into  twelfths  and  each 
division  is  marked  off  to  represent  one  inch  and  num- 
bered. There  is  an  inner  circle  which  is  divided  into 
twenty-five  parts. 

Each  part  is  marked  and  each  division  represents 
twelve  inches,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  complete  cir- 
cumference of  the  distance  represented  on  the  outer 
edge.    This  instrument  is  started  with  the  hands  in 
the  position  to  correspond  with  the  hands  of  a  watch 
at  12  o'clock.    The  wheel  is  placed  at  the  starting 
point  of  the  measurement  wanted  and  then  run  along 
the  distance  to  be  measured  to  the  end;  then  taken 
up  and  read.  The  outer  edge  marking  is  read  just  the 
same  as  you  would  read  a  one-fourth-inch  scale  on  a 
rule,  the  long  hand  pointing  to  the  length  measured. 
If  the  actual  distance  covered  is  more  than  12 
inches,  the  short  hand  advances,  recording  the  num- 
ber of  complete  revolutions  the  long  hand  makes. 
For  instance,  if  the  long  hand  registers  four  and  the 
short  hand  was  at  five,  the  reading  for  on-fourth 
inch  scale  would  be  256  feet,  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner:— Five  complete  revolutions  of  the  long  hand 
(12   inches   each)    making   60   inches,  multiplied 
by  four  (the  number  of  feet  to  one  inch),  equals  240 
feet.   To  this  should  be  added  the  reading  registered 
on  the  outer  edge: — ^Four  multiplied  by  four  (the 
number  of  feet  to  one  inch)  equals  16,  making  the 
total  240  plus  16,  or  256  feet.    The  reason  for  not 
recommending  this  instrument  for  general  use  is  that 
it  can  be  run  backward  as  well  as  forward,  and  also 
that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  it  back  to  the  starting 
point  except  by  completely  running  it  round  or  by 
turning  it  backward  to  the  starting  point.    This  in- 
strument would  be  very  adaptable  for  the  painter 
provided  it  had  some  sort  of  a  ratchet  arrangement 
to  keep  it  from  turning  in  both  directions,  also  if 
there  were  some  simple  arrangement  to  get  it  back 
to  the  starting  point. 

Scales. 

If  the  painter  includes  the  glass  it  is  well  to  have  a 


scale  for  measuring  the  lights.    A  flat  boxwood  one 
with  white  edges,  beveled  on  both  sides,  is  the  best 
for  general  use.    They  are  made  in  various  lengths, 
fiowever,  the  six-inch  one  is  the  most  convenient  for 
the  painter.     One  side  has  one-eighth  inch,  one- 
fourth  inch,  one-half  inch  and  one  inch  scales ;  the 
other  side  three-eighth  inch,  three-fourth  inch,  one 
and  one-half  inch  and  three  inch  scales.   In  addition, 
one  division  of  each  scale  is  minutely  divided  so  that 
it  can  be  read  to  inches,  and  in  some  instances  frac- 
tions of  inches.    The  opaque  varieties  of  glass,  such 
as  ribbed,  ground,  rough,  figured  and  rippled,  are 
sold  by  the  square  foot,  and  on  account  of  the  cost 
per  foot  it  is  necessary  to  measure  very  closely. 
Clear  glass,  such  as  window  and  polished  plate,  is 
sold  by  size.   A  slight  change  in  one  or  both  dimen- 
sions of  a  light,  say  two  inches,  may  affect  the  cost 
greatly.   For  these  reasons  it  is  essential  to  have  and 
use  a  scale  divided  minutely  so  that  the  work  can  be 
measured  accurately. 

For  use  in  measuring  old  work,  in  addition  to  the 
two-foot  rule,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  longer 
rule,  say  a  six-foot  folding  one,  particularly  for  meas- 
uring heights.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
one  can  get  on  very  well  with  the  other  rule.  If  two 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring  up  old  work,  a 
50-foot  tape  is  very  handy  to  have.  However,  if  a 
man  works  alone  it  is  preferable  to  stick  to  the  two- 
foot  rule,  as  the  work  can  be  very  quickly  and  accur- 
ately measured  with  that  instrument.  If  a  man  pre- 
fers a  50-foot  tape,  a  linen  one  with  a  metallic  warp 
is  the  test  for  use.  A  steel  tape  requires  consider- 
able care  and  attention  after  using,  to  keep  it  in  good 
shape,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  the  painter  uses  one 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense  and  care  which  it  re- 
quires. 

Measuring  from  Plans. 

The  measuring  of  work  from  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations will  be  taken  up  frst,  and  later  the  measur- 
ing of  existing  structures  will  be  touched  upon.  Be- 
fore starting  the  measuring,  it  might  be  well  to  touch 
upon  the  drawings  and  specifications. 

A  set  of  drawings  or  plans,  as  they  are  more  often 
called,  usually  includes  the  elevations,  floor  plans, 
sections,  details  and  framings. 

The  elevations  show  the  exterior  of  the  building 
geometrically  drawn  on  an  upright  plane,  and  from 
these  drawings  the  painter  will  get  the  measurements 
for  the  exterior  work. 

The  floor  plans  show  tlie  design  or  layout  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  drawn  upon  a  horizontal 
plane  and  from  these  drawings  the  painter  will  get 
his  measurements  for  various  areas,  lengths,  and  also 
the  number  of  doors,  windows  and  other  such  items. 

The  sections  will  show  the  interior  of  the  building 
drawn  upon  a  vertical  plane,  and  it  is  from  these 
drawings  that  the  painter  will  obtain  many  of  his 
heights,  for  walls,  doors,  windows,  wainscotting,  etc. 
They  will  also  show  the  construction  and  design  of 
many  of  the  various  parts  and  features. 

The  details  are  usually  large  scale  drawings  show- 
ing more  fully  and  carefully  than  is  possible  on  the 
general  sections  the  work  contemplated  of  special 
features  or  rooms.  These  drawings  are  important 
to  the  painter  and  should  be  looked  over  carefully,  as 
very  often  surfaces  or  parts  are  marked  for  special 
treatment  and  not  particularly  mentioned  in  the  spec- 
ifications. 

The  framings  are  iust  what  the  name  miplies  and 
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are  usually  indicated  on  the  floor  plans  and  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  specifications.  However,  in  some  cases 
complete  framing  plans  are  drawn.  As  a  rule,  these 
drawings  do  not  interest  the  painter,  except  when 
these  surfaces  are  exposed  and  specified  for  treat- 
ment.  Then  they  are  very  essential. 

It  is  customary  for  some  architects,  but  more  often 
for  engineers,  where  they  have  a  long  building  and 
the  construction  and  design  repeats,  to  draw  the  two 
extremes  and  indicate  that  the  length  is  broken,  by 
the  use  of  two  jagged  lines  drawn  close  together 
across  the  plan  or  elevation.  The  full  length  is  usu- 
ally marked  in  figures  or  a  note  made,  that  so  many 
bays  or  bends  of  a  certain  length  are  to  be  included 
between  the  portions  fully  drawn. 

Another  illustration  of  this  would  be,  instead  or 
drawing  both  extremes,  to  draw  only  one  extreme 
and  indicate  that  the  length  is  broken  by  one  jagged 
line  drawn  across  the  plan  or  elevation.  The  full 
length  is  usually  marked  in  figures,  or  a  note  made 
that  so  many  bays  or  bends  of  a  certain  length  are  to 
be  aaaed  to  the  portion  fully  drawn.  These  are  pos- 
sible situations  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
figuring  from  engineers'  drawings,  and  particularly 
when  the  structures  are  exceedingly  long. 

Some  engineers  indicate  this  situation  very  poorly 
and  carelessly,  and  it  is  one  that  can  be  easily  over- 
looked. The  architect  very  often  breaks  a  sectional 
drawing  or  a  detail  drawing,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
clearly  done  and  very  apparent,  so  that  the  chance  of 
overlooking  it  is  not  nearly  as  great. 

In  the  process  of  blue  printing,  drawings  will 
sometimes  shrink  considerably,  and  it  is  advisable,  if 
the  structure  is  long  and  drawn  to  a  small  scale,  to 
check  up  the  shrinkage  and  see  if  it  is  worth  consid- 
ering. Take  a  long  dimension  that  is  marked  in  feet 
and  scale  it.  If  the  difiference  is  very  great  you 
should  allow  for  this  situation  in  your  measurements. 

Scales  Used  for  Plans. 

Plans  are  drawn  to  various  scales,  but  for  general 
use  the  architect  and  engineer  both  prefer  to  work 
either  to  one-fourth  inch  or  one-eighth  inch  to  the 
foot,  because  they  are  the  most  convenient  to  use 
and  also  thoroughly  practical.  Occasionally,  other 
scales  are  used,  such  as  one-thirty-second  inch,  one- 
sixteenth  inch,  three-sixteenth  inch  and  three-eighth 
inch  to  the  foot.  However,  it  is  seldom,  as  they  are 
either  too  small  for  practical  use  or  cause  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  in  figuring.  Larger  scale  dr^aw- 
ings,  such  as  one-half  inch,  three-fourth  inch  and  one 
inch  to  the  foot,  are  used  considerably,  and  usually 
for  showing  up,  in  detail,  special  rooms  or  particular 
parts  of  the  work.  Occasionally  there  are  drawings 
made  one  and  one-half  inch  and  three  inches  to  the 
foot,  for  showing  special  construction  and  detail, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  show  plainly  on  the  smaller 
scale  drawings.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make 
measurements,  for  fence  work,  from  the  plot  or 
ground  plan.  LIsually  this  plan  is  drawn  in  tenths 
or  multiples  of  that  unit,  such  as  20  feet,  40  feet,  50 
feet  or  100  feet  to  the  inch.  There  is  no  restriction 
as  to  what  unit  may  be  used  for  the  scale  of  a  set  of 
plans,  but  the  ones  mentioned  include  all  that  one  is 
likely  to  meet  in  the  general  run  of  work  to  be  esti- 
mated upon. 

The  scale  of  a  set  of  plans  simply  means  the  poj- 
tion  of  an  inch  designated  as  the  unit  which  repre- 
sents an  actual  foot.  For  instance,  if  the  drawing  is 
made  one-fourth  inch  scale,  every  foot  or  fractional 


part  of  a  foot  of  the  proposed  building  or  piece  of 
work  is  shown  correspondingly,  represented  on  the 
drawings  by  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  In  other  words, 
every  inch  on  a  rule,  when  measuring  from  one- 
fourth  inch  scale,  represents  four  actual  feet.  For 
instance,  if  you  had  a  distance  on  a  one- fourth  inch 
scale  drawing  actually  measuring  ten  and  three- 
fourth-inches  on  the  rule,  this  distance  would  be  read  : 
— Ten  multiplied  by  four  (the  number  of  feet  to  one 
inch)  adding  the  fractional  part  of  the  remaining 
inch — in  this  case  three-fourths  or  three  feet — mak- 
ing the  full  measurement  for  the  distance  represented 
by  ten  and  three-fourth  inches  at  one-fourth  inch 
scale,  43  feet. 

If  the  plans  were  drawn  at  one-eighth  inch  scale, 
the  meaning  would  be,  that  instead  of  four  feet  to  the 
inch  you  would  have  to  figure  eight  feet  to  the  inch, 
and  this  same  ten  and  three-fourths  inches  would  be- 
come ten  multiplied  by  eight  (the  number  of  feet  to 
one  inch),  adding  the  fractional  part  of  the  remain- 
ing inch — in  this  case  three-fourths  inch,  or  six  feet 
— making  the  full  measurement  at  one-eighth  inch 
scale,  86  feet. 

The  other  scales  mentioned  would  be  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  However,  the  reading  of  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  other  scales  is  not  as 
conveniently  made  on  a  two-foot  rule. 

Plans  made  to  one-sixteenth  inch,  one-eighth  inch, 
one-fourth  inch,  one-half  inch  and  one  inch  are  easily 
read,  because  these  units  are  the  customary  divisions 
of  an  inch,  as  laid  out  on  the  rule.  However,  when 
the  drawings  are  made  three-sixteenths  inch,  three- 
eighths  inch,  three-fourths  inch,  etc.,  the  ordinay  rule, 
marked  and  numbered  in  inches,  is  not  convenient  to 
read. 

LJnder  the  item  describing  tools,  there  was  men- 
tioned a  special  rule  with  the  three-fourth  inch  di- 
visions marked  and  numbered  in  red,  the  full  length 
of  the  rule.  It  is  for  these  particular  scales  that  this 
rule  is  made,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  and  convenient 
marking  to  have,  particularly  when  the  three-six- 
teenth inch  and  three-eighth  inch  scale  drawings  ap- 
pear. 

A  simple  way  of  reading  a  measurement  on  a 
three-fourth  inch  scale  drawing  from  the  ordinary 
rule  is  to  read  it  as  though  for  one-fourth  inch  scale 
and  then  divide  by  three.  The  three-eighth  inch  scale 
would  be  read  as  though  for  one-eighth  inch  scale 
and  divided  by  three.  The  three-sixteenth  inch 
would  be  read  as  for  one-sixteenth  and  divided  by 
three.  On  the  special  two  foot  rule  described,  it 
would  be  just  as  simple  to  read  these  from  the  three- 
fourth  inch  markings  as  it  is  to  read  the  other  scales 
from  the  one  inch  markings. 

Work  Taken  Off  at  Wrong  Scale. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  just 
touch  upon  the  comparison  of  work  taken  off  and 
made  up  at  the  wrong  scale.  For  instance,  occasion- 
ally one  will  make  a  mistake  in  the  scale,  taking  the 
job  off  at  one-fourth  inch,  when  it  should  be  one- 
eighth  inch.  The  natural  inference  many  would 
make,  in  order  to  correct  this  error,  would  be  to 
double  up  the  quantities.  If  you  think  a  moment  it 
becomes  perfectly  evident  that  this  is  all  wrong. 
Doubling  up  for  lineal  foot  measurements,  such  as 
base-boards,  etc.,  would  be  correct,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  areas,  doubling  up  is  not  enough.  An 
area  should  be  four  times  as  much.  If  this  situation 
should  ever  arise  it  would  be  advisable  to  discard  all 
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the  previous  work  and  start  again  to  measure  up  the 
work  at  the  proper  scale.  It  will  not  take  much 
longer  than  adjusting  the  old  measurements  (per- 
haps no  longer),  and  will  in  the  end  relieve  consid- 
erable uncertainty. 

Because  the  floor  plans  of  a  set  are  drawn  to  a  cer- 


tain scale,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  ele- 
vations and  sections  of  this  same  set  are  also  drawn 
to  that  scale.  Very  often  they  are,  but  occasionally 
different  scales  are  employed.  It  is  very  essential  to 
note  the  scale  of  all  drawings,  as  the  scales  may  vary, 
even  in  the  same  set  of  plans. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 


New  Modes  and  Methods  of  Doing  Work. 
By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  modern  automobile  manufacturing  plant 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  rapid 
changes  which  are  going  on  in  the  practice 
of  painting  and  finishing  the  horseless  vehicle.  Dur- 
ing the  year  just  passed  one  practice  has  given  place 
to  another  so  frequently  that  one  wonders  sometimes 
what  new  changes  are  in  store  for  this  department 
of  work  during  the  next  twelve  months.  It  is  the 
opinion  among  men,  widely  informed  on  these  mat- 
ters, that  ere  long  we  shall  witness  the  establishment 
of  some  permanent  method  of  painting  and  finishing 
the  car  in  the  factory,  and  while  this  practice  may 
not,  in  any  important  part,  prove  available  for  use 
in  the  jobbing  shop,  it  will  at  least  have  a  bearing 
on  the  best  plan  for  the  painter  in  the  small  shop  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  durability  and 
the  finest  finish  in  handling  the  work  first  painted  in 
the  factory  plant. 

In  one  of  the  great  factory  establishments,  sec- 
ond in  its  output  of  cars  only  to  the  Ford  plant,  the 
painting  and  the  finish — that  is,  the  varnish  coats — 
are  baked  in  electric  ovens,  of  various  sizes,  suited  to 
all  classes  of  work,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  fifty-two  of  these  electrically  heated  ovens,  the 
combined  electrical  energy  necessary  to  heat  them_  be- 
ing from  7,000  to  8,000  kw.  These  ovens  have,  it  is 
said,  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  gas-fired  oven,  al- 
though costing  more  to  install,  and  also  costing  more 
to  operate.  The  saving,  however,  is  made  in  the 
greater  efficiency,  quicker  handling  of  material  and 
"the  greater  productive  capacity  within  the  same 
square  feet  of  oven  space.  These  ovens  may  be  ob- 
tained, as  may  also  the  gas-fired  ones,  in  sizes,  we  be- 
lieve, suitable  for  the  small  shop,  and  where  elec- 
tricity or  gas  are  available  it  is  a  question  if,  for  the 
smaller  parts  of  the  car,  it  would  not  be  a  move  in  the 
rieht  direction  to  install  an  oven  of  a  size  adapted 
to  the  space  of  the  shop. 

In  these  electric  ovens  it  is  possible  to  bake  the 
enamel  coat  in  a  little  over  an  hour,  say,  one  hour 
and  a  quarter,  and  the  finishing  coat  in  one  hour  and 
three  quarters.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the 
small  shop  painter,  in  his  cramped  and  ofttimes  in- 
convenient quarters,  would  be  enabled  to  dispose  of 
his  work  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  thereby 
greatly  increase  the  productivity  of  his  shop.  In  the 
same  space  that  he  now  has,  he  might  be  able,  with 
an  oven  or  two,  to -very  materially  increase  his  busi- 
ness without  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  the  factory  plant  the  conveyor  ovens  are  now 
largely  employed,  some  of  these  being  steam-heated 
and  some  gas-fired,  and  still  others  electrically  heated. 


the  latter  being  a  recent  innovation.  They  are  chiefly 
interesting  to  readers  of  this  department  by  reason 
of  the  possibilities  likely  to  develop  from  their  em- 
ployment in  the  jobbing  shops,  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  in  big  city  plants,  having  a  design  and  form  of 
construction  adapted  to  their  installation.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  writer  that  many  jobbing  shop  painters 
could,  to  their  financial  betterment,  afford  to  install 
either  a  gas-fired  or  an  electric  oven  for  the  quick 
and  economical  disposition  of  lamps,  fenders,  hoods 
and  other  smaller  parts  of  the  car.  It  would  bring 
trade  also  from  a  certain  class  of  car  owners  who 
now  think  that  the  oven  baking  method  has  impor- 
tant advantages  over  the  natural  air  drying  practice, 
the  sales  agencies  being  responsible  for  this  widely 
entertained  belief. 

The  air  drying  method  has  proved,  during  a  long 
succession  of  years,  that  it  carries  life  and  fullness 
of  days  into  the  body  of  paint  and  varnish  and  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  offers  a  durability  and  an 
appearance  for  which  no  excuses  need  be  made.  The 
small  shop  owner  need  not,  therefore,  grow  dis- 
couraged if  he  finds  it  inconvenient  to  have  all,  or 
any  considerable-  part,  of  the  oven  baking  and 
other  apparatus  which  characterizes  the  plants 
which  daily  turn  ou  jobs  by  the  hundreds.  The 
main  thing  is  to  avail  himself  of  as  much  of  these 
labor  saving  and  time  saving  devices  as  the  im- 
portance of  his  business  appears  to  demand,  or  as 
it  may  be  made  to  need  through  the  soundest  and 
most  ambitious  ways  of  development. 

It  often  occurs  that  the  environment  and  loca- 
tion'of  the  shop  is  such  that  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness I  to  be  secured  appears  to  be  limited  to  a 
certain  amount;  the  community,  not  infre- 
quently, is  of  a  class  to  forbid  much  enlargement 
of  the  volume  transacted,  and  while  this  is  true  of 
some  communities,  a  very  large  number  of  others, 
under  the  existing  good  roads  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  traveling,  .offer  particular  advantages  for 
business  expansion.  As  a  case  in  point,  the  writer 
has  in  mind  a  painter  located  in  a  small  and  some- 
what out-of-the-way  community,  where  shop  rent 
is  comparatively  cheap.  A  State  road  fetches  this 
shop  within  a  reasonably  short  trip  for  many  car 
owners  living,  under  the  horse-drawn  stages  of 
travel,  a  prohibitive  mileage  from  it.  _  Up-to-date 
advertising,  square  dealing,  a  fine  quality  of  work, 
prompt  deliveries,  the  use  of  the  latest  color  pat- 
terns and  close  attention  to  those  little  niceties 
w^hich  your  average  car  owner  so  much  appreci- 
ates, has  resulted  in  developing  a  business  which 
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any  man  might  be  proud  of;  and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory thing  to  an  outsider  is  that  it  has  come  to  a 
man  somewhat  obscurely  situated,  and  where  a  lot 
of  otherwise  good  workmen  would  jump  from  the 
prospect  inside  a  month.  It  shows  that,  in  the 
most  humble  surroundings,  and  amid  the  most  un- 
promising prospects,  the  ambitious  man  doing 
good  work  and  dealing  honestly,  and  letting  his 
light  shine,  may  find  his  opportunity. 

Not  a  few  painters  are  now  located  in  city 
garages,  where,  with  larger  quarters  and  with  the 
use  of  the  baking  oven,  they  are  able  to  do  a  much 
larger  business  than  has  previously  been  the  case. 
The  tendency  in  these  plants,  especially  if  the 
garage  manager  has  any  sort  of  oversight  of  the 
painting  department,  is  to  rush  work  out  during 
the  busy  season,  at  least  at  a  rate  to  endanger  the 
durability  and  the  quality  of  the  finish.  Possessed 
of  all  reasonable  facilities,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  work  may  be  pushed  through 
the  repainting  process ;  the  methods  of  the  factory 
cannot  be  brought  in  for  comparison,  for  they  are 
not  completely  comparable.  The  painter  may  very 
well  hesitate  to  speed  up  the  production  to  a  point 
where  the  complete  drying  of  the  coats  becomes  an 
lancertainty,  or  where  the  quality  and  appearance, 
as  it  shows  in  the  finish,  leaves  even  the  layman  a 
chance  to  fairly  criticise.  The  painter  in  the 
garage,  as  in  the  little  country  shop,  depends  upon 
local  patronage,  whereas  the  factory  has  the  world 
for  its  market,  and  the  individual  car  owner  may 
seldom  prove  equal,  when  justified,  to  making  him- 
self heard  ef¥ectively. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  puzzling  questions 
which  the  jobbing  shop  painter  ifinds  himself 
forced  to  solve  in  connection  with  repainting  the 
car,  is  that  having  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  old 
paint  fabric ;  to  him  burning  off  the  paint,  even 
when  insurance  regulations  do  not  forbid,  is  a  tire- 
some and  expensive  job,  and  he  naturally  turns 
from  this  to  some  more  convenient  method,  if  it  is 
available.  The  writer  is  employed  in  a  shop  where, 
for  all  metal  surfaces,  a  good  paint  and  varnish  re- 
mover is  used  with  the  utmost  success,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  free  to  think  that,  above  all  other  present 
known  methods,  it  is  the  most  available,  excepting 
the  sand'  blast,  which  latter  method  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  at  hand  in  the  car  or  carriage  painting  plant. 

As  stated  in  a  former  issue  of  The  Magazine, 
many  of  these  seemingly  old  and  worn  out  surfaces 
are  in  a  condition,  when  examined  carefully,  to  be 
built  up  with  a  foundation  of  surfacing  pigment 
and  made  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
both  in  looks  and  durability.  When  the  old  tissues 
show  a  vitality  and  a  measure  of  life  which  insures 
a  reasonable  term  of  wear  and  tear,  except  in  cases 
where  the  highest  grade  of  work  is  called  for,  it 
may,  with  advantage  to  all  concerned,  be  left  to 
go  with  a  new  finish  applied  over  the  old  pigment. 
A  surface  that  is  intact,  and  carries  no  fissures  into 
the  primary  surfacing  coats  can,  for  the  most  part, 
be  filled  up  and  fortified  with  a  new  layer  of  mate- 
rial, and  then  given  a  finish  that  will  hold  out  quite 
wonderfully.  Where  the  fissures  shoot  down  into 
the  first  coats  of  surfacing  material  and  open  up  all 
before  them,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  stop 
short  of  taking  everything  ofi"  down  to  the  metal 
or  wood. 

Some  years  ago — quite  a  good  many,  in  fact — a 


well-known  varnish  making  firm  oft'ered  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  formula  that  would  permanently 
fill  up  and  obliterate  surface  cracks,  etc.  A  promi- 
nent Central  New  York  carriage  painter,  now  dead, 
saturated  with  enthiisiasm  for  analysis  and  tests, 
tried  valiantly  for  that  one  thousand  dollars,  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  to  this  day  we  believe  the  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved.  Hence,  when  cracks  go 
deep  into  the  early  coats  of  material,  it  is  practi- 
cally a  waste  of  time  and  material  to  effectively 
heal  the  old  scars.  The  surer  and  cheaper  way  is 
to  get  down  to  hard  pan,  through  taking  of¥  old 
coats,  and  then  to  come  along  with  a  live  and  virile 
surface,  able  to  support  itself  under  every  condition 
of  service.  Much  of  the  wearing  of  these  surfaces, 
whether  new  or  old,  depends  upon  the  ifinish  ap- 
plied and  maintained.  It  is  a  theme  that  may  well 
be  kept  before  the  car  owner;  ample  varnish  coats 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  through  the 
longer  wear  of  the  under  coats. 

A  freshly  applied  varnish  coat  every  six  months, 
or  two  coats  applied  each  year  at  the  most  con- 
venient season,  preferably  spring  and  fall,  will  in- 
sure for  the  color  and  the  surfacing  coats,  all  of 
which  need  the  most  thorough  protection,  the  max- 
imum wear  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  This 
may  with  profit  be  the  gospel  of  the  jobbing  shop 
car  and  carriage  painter,  not  alone  for  the  larger 
immediate  business  which  it  may  bring  him,  but 
for  the  reputation  which  it  is  sure  to  establish  for 
him  as  a  builder  of  lasting  and  generally  excellent 
surfaces,  from  the  basic  coats  up. 

The  competition  which  the  large  shops,  with  pos- 
sibly their  better  conveniences  have  imposed  upon 
the  painter  in  the  smaller  shop,  make  it  necessary 
to  adopt  ways  of  counteracting  this  pressure.  Most 
painters  with  whom  we  have  talked  on  this  subject 
see  an  outlet  through  a  superior  class  of  finish — 
that  is,  a  finer  development  of  the  varnish  coats, 
along  with,  of  course,  an  artistic  employment  of  the 
latest  colors  and  striping  effects.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  eft'ective  means  of  meeting  the  com- 
petition of  the  bigger  chaps  in  the  business.  The 
man  who  does  good  work  at  moderate  prices — who 
is  able,  in  fact,  to  work  out  all  the  latest  produc- 
tions which  the  trade  has  from  time  to  time  to  of- 
fer— has  small  cause  to  worry  about  the  competi- 
tion which  the  other  fellow  is  making  for  him  ])ro- 
vided  it  is  legitimate  and  on  the  level;  competition 
fair  and  above  board,  in  the  car  or  carriage  paint- 
ing business,  as  in  every  other  line,  is  more  often 
than  not  a  stimulation  to  larger  business. 

The  finish  of  the  car,  after  the  color  coats  arc  in 
place,  is  one  of  deep  concern.  The  larger  surfaces 
which  the  car  affords,  as  compared  with  the  "car- 
riage, make  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  a  clean 
and  brilliant  job;  brilliancy  depending  upon  depth 
of  film  and  flow  of  varnisli.  The  clean  finish,  first 
of  all,  is  desirable,  and  on  tlic  big  surface  this  is  an 
accomplishment  of  no  small  order.  It  is  these 
things  which  exact  of  the  i)aintcr  his  best  trade  tal- 
ent and  skill,  and  to  which  he  may  well  devote  his 
ablest  resources.  The  clean,  light,  well  ordered 
shop,  properly  ventilated,  the  use  of  tlic  most  ap- 
proved materials,  the  exercise  of  the  finest  grade  of 
skill — these  are  the  contributing  factors,  and  these 
alone  must  he  the  sure  foundation  upon  which  to 
found  and  maintain  the  car  and  carriage  jiainting 
business. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  n'ith 
pamtmg,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
suhscrihers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith!  nor  can  zve  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  _  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

Mahogany  Oil  and  Water  Stains. 

F.  C,  Minnesota,  asks : — What  acid  is  used  in 
making  acid  stains  and  how  can  a  good  dark  mahog- 
any oil  and  acid  stain  be  made,  and  what  is  the 
cheapest  way.  Says  he  has  tried  to  make  it  with  pig- 
ment, but  could  not  get  the  dark  color. 

Answer:  Acids  are  not  used  in  making  oil  stains, 
but  dilute  nitric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  well 
as  acetic  acid  (strong  vinegar)  is  often  used  to  mor- 
dant the  wood,  previous  to  applying  water  stains. 
There  are  very  few  colors  that  require  dissolving  in 
dilute  acid,  the  modern  water  stains  being  made  by 
using  soluble  aniline  colors.  For  mahogany  stain, 
dissolve  Bismarck  brown  in  water  that  is  boiling  hot. 
Three  quarts  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  the  powder 
is  a  good  proportion.  When  the  solution  has  cooled, 
strain  through  muslin,  and  it  is  ready  for  us,  but 
must  be  free  of  sediment.  Before  applying  the  stain, 
wash  over  the  wood  with  a  solution  of  one  part  nitric 
acid  in  four  parts  of  water,  protecting  the  hands  with 
rubber  gloves.  When  the  wood  has  dried,  apply  the 
stain  repeatedly  until  the  desired  efifect  is  obtained. 
If  a  very  dark  mahogany  is  desired,  the  grain  may  be 
filled  with  a  black  paste  filler  after  staining. 

We  cannot  understand  why  you  could  not  succeed 
in  making  an  oil  pigment  stain  strong  or  deep  enough 
to  imitate  dark  mahogany.  By  mixing  Vandyke 
brown  and  rose  pink  or  crimson  lake,  ground  in  oil, 
thinning  the  mixture  with  pure  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  adding  sufficient  drier,  a  penetrating  stain  of  any 
depth  and  rich  color  can  be  obtained  that  will  be 
much  more  permaent  than  aniline  water  stain.  When 
oil  stain  of  the  above  description  is  used,  the  nitric 
acid  wash  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  if  deep  pene- 
tration of  the  stain  is  desired,  the  addition  of  lo  per 
cent,  by  measure  of  90  per  cent,  coal  tar  benzol  will 
be  beneficial. 


Wax  Floor  Polish. 

H.  H.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like  a  good  recipe 
for  wax  floor  polish. 

Answer :  Take  equal  portions  by  weight,  ..ay  about 
three  pounds  each  of  ceresine  wax)  and  carnauba 
wax  shredded  into  chips,  place  same  in  a  suit 
able  kettle,  in  a  water  bath  or  sand  bath,  or  have  the 
kettle  on  a  steam  coil  and  melt  the  waxes  in  turpen- 
tine, gradually  using  three  gallons  of  same,  stirring 
the  mass  frequently  until  it  is  uniform  and  has  the 


consistency  of  very  soft  butter ;  then  remove  kettle 
from  the  heat  and  pour  the  contents  into  containers, 
such  as  you  wish  to  keep  the  wax  in  for  future  use. 
On  thorough  cooling,  the  wax  should  be  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  butter,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  with  a 
stiff  brush  to  the  floor,  and  after  setting,  polished 
with  a  weighted  floor  brush.  Beeswax  does  not  give 
the  proper  hardness  and  parafiine  wax  does  not  keep 
well  in  solution  and  will  crumble  on  application  to 
the  floor. 


Water  Stains  for  Wood. 

G.  H.  F.,  Connecticut,  asks  for  formula  for  mak- 
ing water  stains,  especially  mahogany.  Would  like 
to  know  where  the  materials  may  be  obtained. 

Answer :  Water  stains  are  best  made  by  dissolv- 
ing fairly  fast  aniline  colors,  known  to  the  trade  as 
alizarine,  but  as  trade  names  are  rather  mixed,  it  is 
best  to  ask  your  supply  house  to  procure  for  you  the 
dry  powder,  advising  them  what  stain  you  want  the 
material  for,  and  in  this  way  you  will  also  be  in- 
formed if  a  mordant  is  required  in  the  stain.  Before 
the  advent  of  soluble  aniline  or  alizarine  dyes,  water 
stains  were  decoctions  of  roots,  berries,  woods, 
steeped  in  or  boiled  in  water  and  solutions  of  acids 
or  ammonia  added  as  mordants.  The  coal-tar  de- 
rivatives referred  to  simplify  the  matter,  and  there 
are  many  supply  houses  where  they  may  be  had. 
Take,  for  instance,  mahogany  water  stain.  One  ounce 
of  Bismarck  brown,  dissolved  in  three  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  allowed  to  cool  and  strained  through  mus- 
lin or  cheese  cloth  furnishes  three  quarts  of  mahog- 
any stain  that  is  used  in  many  furniture  and  piano 
factories  successfully.  Nigrosene  B  water  soluble, 
treated  the  same  way  will  make  a  black  ebony  stain. 
In  either  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  two  coats 
of  stain  to  obtain  the  proper  depth. 

Soluble  Vandyke  brown  will  furnish  a  very  good 
walnut  stain,  but  it  is  far  more  simple  to  purchase 
alizarine  brown,  extra  deep,  and  dissolve  it  like  Bis- 
marck brown  in  hot  water.  It  is  against  our  rules  to 
publish  sources  of  supply  in  Questions  Answered 
Columns  for  obvious  reasons,  but  surely,  your  town 
is  large  enough  to  readily  furnish  the  materials  re- 
ferred to. 


Bleeding  of  Penetrating  Wood  Stains. 

J.  J.  W.,  New  York,  writes : — I  am  conducting 
an  investigation  as  to  the  reason  for  the  bleeding  of 
penetrating  wood  stains,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me  to  inquire  of  you  whether  you  can  supply  me 
with  some  information  on  the  subject? 

Answer :  The  bleeding  of  wood  stains  depends 
simply  upon  the  selection  of  the  coloring  matter 
used  in  producing  the  stains  and,  to  some  extent  also, 
on  the  volatile  matter.  If,  for  instance,  earthy  pig- 
ments, such  as  raw  or  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber, 
Vandyke  brown  or  bone  or  vine  black  form  the  base 
of  the  stain,  there  can  be  no  bleeding,  nor  will  there 
be  any  bleeding  if  alizarine  red  (the  substitute  of 
the  madder  root)  or  any  other  non-bleeding  crimson 
or  maroon  lake  forms  all  or  part  of  the  base.  But 
when  the  ordinary  soluble  aniline  colors  are  em- 
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ployed  as  the  base  for  the  stain,  there  is  always  more 
or  less  bleeding,  the  degree  of  same  depending  upon 
their  selection  and  the  treatment  of  the  wood  after 
the  stain  has  been  applied.  The  pigment  stains,  of 
course,  do  not  penetrate  as  deeply  into  the  wood  as 
do  the  aniline  stains,  because  the  pigments  do  not 
color  the  volatile  thinness  used  in  making  the  stain, 
while  the  soluble  aniline  colors  impart  much  of  their 
dyestuff  to  the  vehicle,  thus  actually  staining  the 
wood  fiber.  These  bleeding  colors,  even  after  the 
stain  has  dried,  will  give  up  some  of  their  dye,  when 
varnish  or  other  material  is  placed  over  the  surface, 
unless  the  stain  is  held  down  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  gum  shellac  as  an  intervening  coat.  The  best  pen- 
etrating stains  are  produced  by  dissolving  the  so- 
called  fat  aniline  colors  by  moderate  heat  in  linseed 
oil  or  varnish,  reducing  the  solution  with  turpentine 
or  benzine,  as  may  be  desired,  and  in  the, case  of 
using  the  stain  on  sappy  wood,  the  addition  of  lo 
per  cent.,  by  measure,  of  90  per  cent,  coal  tar  benzol 
will  prove  beneficial.  The  oil  soluble  fat  aniline 
colors  may  be  had  in  black,  blue,  brown,  yellow, 
orange,  light  and  dark  red,  and  are  fairly  permanent. 


Staining  Cork  Carpet. 

A.  J.,  Minnesota,  says  that  he  has  a  cork  carpet 
(not  linoleum)  that  he  wishes  to  stain  to  a  darker 
green,  as  it  has  become  grayish  from  wear  and  from 
being  mopped.    Wants  to  know  how  to  stain  it  with- 


out injury  and  yet  have  it  dry  quickly  with  a  fair 
finish. 

Answer :  Use  a  good  chrome  green  of  the  proper 
shade,  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  reduce  it  to  brush- 
ing consistency,  with,  say,  four  parts  boiled  linseed 
oil,  2  parts  good  brown  japan,  one  part  turpentine 
and  one  part  benzole  of  90  per  cent,  quality.  If  you 
find  the  material  too  heavy  to  penetrate  well,  reduce 
with  more  thinner  made  of  equal  volumes  of  turpen- 
tme  and  90  per  cent,  benzole.  When  mopping  the 
carpet  do  not  use  ammonia  in  the  water,  nor  any 
soap,  and  have  the  cloth  well  wrung  out. 


Moving  Picture  Screen  in  Aluminum  Bronze. 

F.  H.  O.,  Ohio,  says  he  finished  a  moving  picture 
screen  with  aluminum  bronze,  using  a  size  of  varnish 
with  some  white  lead,  then  after  it  had,  what  he  con- 
sidered, the  proper  tack,  he  applied  the  bronze  pow'- 
(ler.  But  when  finished,  the  size  marks  showed 
through  the  finish  in  spots.  Desires  to  know  what 
he  can  do  to  obtain  a  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform 
surface. 

Answer :  Dry  bronzing  will  not  produce  a  uni- 
form efifect  and  the  best  you  can  do  now  is  to  smooth 
sandpaper  the  surface,  then  mix  the  finest  aluminum 
bronze  powder  with  a  bronzing  liquid  made  from 
equal  portfons  of  pale  varnish  and  naphtha  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  flow  freely,  and  apply  this  deftly 
with  a  wide  camel's  hair  brush  so  that  no  brush  marks 


Here's  a  Novel  Advertising  Idea  used  in  the  Show  Wind'iir  of  one  of  the  Large  Department  Stores  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  Suspended  by  wires,  just  inside  the  glass  is  a  Raised  Letter  Sign  of  Oildrd  M'ood  Letters,  made  by 
Spanjer  Brothers.  These  are  mounted  on  fine  wire  mesh,  and  enclosed  in  a  molding  frame.  At  first  glance, 
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will  show  anywhere.  The  best  material  for  a  ground 
for  such  a  screen  is  white  table  oil  clotl  that  has  no 
wrinkles  or  creases  in  it. 

Stippling  Plastered  Wall  Wainscoating. 

W.  B.,  Georgia,  writes : — I  have  a  specification  that 
calls  for  stippling  wainscoating,  five  feet  high,  on  a 
plastered  wall.  Calls  for  enamel,  for  this  portion, 
while  upper  portion  of  wall  is  to  be  painted  in  flat 
finish.  My  idea  is  to  stipple  in  the  usual  way,  and 
when  dry  apply  a  coat  of  varnish.  Have  been  in 
the  painting  business  for  over  thirty  years  and  have 
never  heard  of  enamel  or  varnish  being  stippled. 

Answer :  We  think  you  are  right  as  to  the  stippling 
of  enamel  paint.  Paint  that  is  to  be  stippled  must, 
of  necessity,  be  quite  stout  or  the  stipple  will  not 
show,  and  if  this  were  tried  with  enamel,  the  job 
would  be  a  botcii,  as  it  would  run,  or  if  the  enamel 
were  made  stout  enough,  it  would  not  dry  properly 
and  lack  proper  gloss.  The  best  way  is,  as  you  say, 
stipple  in  the  regular  way  with  a  paint  nearly  flat,  let 
it  dry  hard  and  apply  a  coat  of  good  pale  varnish 


Repairing  and  Cleaning  Furniture. 

J.  T.  H.,  Oregon,  has  an  oak  table  that  has  a  dent 
in  the  top,  having  been  made  with  some  iron  instru- 
ment, also  a  bad  ink  stain.  Wants  to  know  of  a  meth- 
od to  even  up  the  dent  and  remove  the  ink  stain,  also 
how  to  cure  the  varnish  that  has  turned  white  on 
bird's  eye  maple  furniture. 

Answer:  To  remove  old  ink  stains  from  wood, 
first  scour  the  spot  with  sand  or  sandpaper,  then  apply 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  four 
parts  of  water.  Use  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  stick  for  applying  the  acid  solution,  and  when 
the  stain  has  disappeared,  wash  the  spot  with  clear 
water.  To  raise  the  dent  even  with  the  surface,  apply 
enough  coats  of  heavy  shellac  varnish  until  they  have 
reached  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  when  hard,  sand- 
paper the  spot,  or  you  may  use  paste  wood  filler 
colored  to  match  the  wood.  As  to  the  whitening  of 
the  varnish  on  the  maple,  the  only  remedy  is  to  re- 
move the  varnish  and  apply  one  that  is  guaranteed  not 
to  turn. 
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Locomotive  Finish. 

PERHAPS  readers  of  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  "Treating  of  Locomotive  Tariks 
— Interior  and  Exterior,"  have  noticed,  with 
satisfaction,  as  has  the  writer,  that  the  tenor  of  the 
papers  presented  on  the  topic  before  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers' Association  was  unmistakably  favorable  to  a  more 
thorough  and  painstaking  method  of  painting  these 
important  parts  of  the  locomotive.  Take  the  paper 
of  Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  C.  A.  Gildersleeve, 
of  the  C.  and  E.  L  R.  R.,  for  example.  For  new 
tenders,  or  for  those  burned  off  or  sandblasted,  Mr. 
Gildersieeve  details  at  least  eleven  different  opera- 
tions for  completing  the  painting  and  finishing  of  the 
tender.  If,  on  the  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  the 
same  well  proportioned  schedule  of  processes  are 
gone  through  with,  it  would  seem  that  the  motive 
power  of  the  roads  would  give  a  better  grade  of  ser- 
vice, in  point  of  appearance  and  durability,  than  it 
has  for  some  time  past  been  credited  with  giving. 
Some  year  or  so  ago,  a  former  official  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  after  a  trip  abroad,  wrote  an  entertaining  series 
of  articles  for  a  railway  magazine  in  the  course  of 
which  he  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  English,  French, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  German  method  of  paint- 
ing locomotives.  This  ex-railway  official  pointed  out 
the  advantage  of  good,  thorough  painting  and  finish- 
ing, and  how  it  was  made  to  serve  the  financial  and 
other  ends  of  the  corporations ;  and  altogether  the 
data  presented  made  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
thoroughgoing  painting  processes  for  the  locornotive 
equipment.  If  any  part  of  the  painting  of  railway 
equipment  has  been  reduced  to  a  fragment  of  its  for- 
mer self,  that  part,  we  feel  safe  in  saying,  is  found 
in  large  proportion  in  the  locomotive  department. 
We  are  glad  to  note,  therefore,  the  tendency  to  more 
sharply  emphasize  the  value — the  vital  necessity,  if 
you  will — of  giving  the  humble  haulers  of  human 
and  inert  luggage  a  better  and  more  lasting  going 


over  with  paint  and  varnish,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
give  a  longer  and  a  finer  service  between  shoppings. 
It  is  certainly  a  sure  stroke  of  economy  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  better  painting  and  less  frequent 
shopping;  it  means  greater  locomotive  productiveness 
and  more  attractive  equipment,  all  of  which  is  great 
gain. 

Sand  as  a  Retainer  of  Moisture. 

A READER  of  this  department,  writing  anent 
the  discussion  engaged  in  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention,  covering  the  sanding  of 
roofs  to  prevent  the  abrasion  of  the  paint  by  the 
hot  cinders  falling  upon  them,  asks  why  sand 
should  be  employed  upon  the  ends  of  baggage  and 
mail  cars  for  their  alleged  better  protection  and 
to  prolong  the  wear  of  the  paint  upon  those  parts 
of  the  car,  if  it  is  a  retainer  of  moisture  to  the  ex- 
tent, or  anywhere  near  the  extent,  it  was  held  to  be  by 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  referred  to?  For 
years  the  practice  of  sanding  the  ends  'of  mail  and 
baggage  cars  has  been  adhered  to  by,  so  far  as  we 
know,  all  the  leading  railways  of  the  country.  If  the 
sand  is  an  accumulator  of  moisture,  and  after  ac- 
cumulation, retains  it,  why  should  these  parts  of  the 
cars  hold  tlie  paint  firmer  and  present  a  more  intact 
paint  film,  one  year  with  another,  than  those  parts 
which  are  simply  painted  and  varnished?  Of  course, 
as  the  discussion  at  Atlantic  City  brought  out,  the 
horizontal  surface  naturally  catches  and  holds  moist- 
ure better  than  the  vertical  surface,  a  fact  which  may, 
in  part,  explain  the  superior  results  obtained  in  the 
sanding  of  the  car  ends,  but  it  seems  to  our  cor- 
respondent, that  perhaps  there  was  overmuch  fear  ex- 
pressed in  respect  to  the  amount  of  moisture  which 
the  sanded  surface  is  capable  of  taking  up  and  re- 
taining. However,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
sand  as  a  protection  for  the  vertical  end  surface  of 
the  car  scarcely  accumulates  sufficient  moisture,  un 
fler  ordinary  circumstances,  to  disturb  the  paint  film 
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in  any  serious  manner,  while  it  does  afford  strong 
assistance  to  the  paint  in  standing  up  under  the  ero- 
sive and  cinder  biting  effects  of  road  service.  For 
the  car  roof,  with  its  horizontal  surface  exposed  to 
the  blighting  effects  of  cinders,  gravel  and  roadway 
missiles  in  general,  along  with  the  beating  rain,  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  sand  sown  broadcast  over 
it  helps  to  hold  moisture  and,  in  its  capacity  for  re- 
tention of  this  wetness,  we  may  perhaps  gauge  the 
progress  of  paint  deterioration,  and,  therefore,  the 
destruction  of  its  protective  resources.  For  the  turns 
of  the  roof,  the  vertical  surfaces,  the  sanded  paint 
does  its  protective  work  well,  but  tlsewhere,  badly, 
and  we  believe  that  our  correspondent,  fixing  this 
matter  of  vertical  and  horizontal  surfaces  well  in 
mind,  will  have  no  trouble  in  discerning  why  sand 
does  good  work  on  the  car  end  and  entirely  unsatis- 
factory work  on  the  car  roof. 


Striping  and  Ornamenting  the  Car  Interior. 

WHILE  less  ornamentation  on  the  car  interior 
is  now  applied  than  formerly,  perhaps  we 
would  be  safe  in  saying  that  more  straight 
line  work — more  striping  of  a  simple  design,  single 
and  double  line  work — is  being  apphed  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  is  due  in  large  part,  we  assume,  to  the 
fact  that  the  steel  car  interior,  devoid  as  it  is  of  much 
of  the  ornamental  constructive  detail  characteristic 
of  the  wooden  coach,  requires  something  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  big,  plain  fields  of  color.  Fancy 
corner  patterns,  other  than  those  of  the  simplest  de- 
sign, are  not  much  in  favor.  The  design  made  chiefly 
with  a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  effective 
in  filling  in  otherwise  quite  barren  corners,  is  the 
strong  favorite,  and,  after  all,  used  in  connection  with 
the  straight  line  striping,  is  the  style  that  is  sure  to 
survive  more  than  the  passing  season.  Double  lines, 
one  of  them  consisting,  usually,  of  a  fine  line,  and 
cast  far  enough  away  from  the  wide  line  to  bring 
both  into  distinction,  are  finding  favor  with  a  great 
many  roads.  The  steel  car  interior,  with  its  mahog- 
any field,  beautiful  enough  for  a  brief  survey,  would 
prove  a  sorry  failure,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ar- 
tist or  anyone  with  an  artistic  instinct,  if  left  to  go 
without  some  decorative  features.  The  striping, 
made  in  the  simple  lines  here  spoken  of,  offers  the  re- 
life  required  at  an  expense  comparatively  small  when 
placed  over  against  the  item  of  cost  once  involved  in 
car  interior  ornamentation.  Simplicity  is  the  one 
rnain  thing  sought  for  in  any  scheme  of  ornamenta- 
tion for  the  car  interior,  and  once  this  is  secured  to 
the  extent  of  conferring  upon  the  general  appearance 
of  the  car  a  suggestion  of  real  elegance,  without  the 
ostentation  and  the  loud  bid  for  notice  at  one  time 
largely  in  vogue,  the  result  is  all  that  need  be  desired 
— is  all,  in  fact,  that  should  be  attempted.  The  car 
interior,  painted  by  any  system  or  mode  of  color  ef- 
fects, apart  from  the  graining  practice,  is  also  in  need 
of  striping  in  lines  simple  and  dignified.  The  choice 
of  color  for  the  striping  has  much  to  do  with  its  suc- 
cessful employment;  this  choice  should  always  be 
made  with  due  regard  for  the  field  color,  and  the  lines 
of  color  should  never  violate  the  law  of  color  har- 
mony. Quiet  pigments,  effective  in  their  appeal  to 
the  eye,  but  in  every  case  subordinate  to  the  field 
color,  are  the  ones  which,  above  all  others,  help  to  set 
forth  the  charms  of  the  interior  finish  and  give  it 
the  one  touch  of  luxury  admired  hv  the  Iravelcr. 


Attractive  and  Economical  Headlining  Colors. 

MANY  colors  employed  in  painting  car  head- 
linings_  are  appropriate  and  attractive,  but 
■  not  a  few  of  these  same  colors  are  far  from 
being  economical.  Many  of  tliem  are  overmuch  sen- 
sitive pigments,  and  while  being  beautiful  colors  to 
look  at  are,  nevertheless,  extra  expensive  to  maintain. 
The  master  painter  today  must,  for  the  economical 
administration  of  his  department,  have  a  care — a  very 
constant  care,  indeed— for  those  things  which  increase 
the  maintenance  cost  of  the  equipment  under  his  at- 
tention, hence  this  headlining  problem  immediately 
takes  on  increased  importance.  A  well-known  mas- 
ter painter  recently  wrote  this  department  anent  the 
subject  as  follows: — "The  main  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  headlining  colors,  apart  from  the  special 
ones  selected  for  private  cars  and  special  equipment 
generally,  is  to  get  as  attractive  colors  as  possible 
consistent  with  a  reasonable  maintenance  cost.  The 
light  colors,  such  as  creams,  ivory  white,  blank  white, 
and  pale  or  light  gray,  are  not  only  difficult  colors  to 
develop  on  the  surface,  as  a  rule,  but  they  are  equally 
hard  colors  to  finish,  once  the  field  color  is  in  place ; 
additionally,  too,  they  take  a  good  deal  of  work  and 
material  to  maintain.  The  deeper  grays,  the  greens, 
furnished  in  divers  shades,  and  some  similar  tones, 
are  much  to  be  preferred,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy."  Perhaps  our  friend  is  not  far  from' the 
right  attitude  in  his  judgment  of  this  matter.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  far  from 
the  custom  of  the  railway  officials  higher  up  to  con- 
sult the  master  painter  relative  to  the  choice  of  the 
headlining  color  prior  to  its  selection.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  recognized  broadly  that  the  trav- 
eling public,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
recognized,  largely  influence  the  employmerit  of  cer- 
tain colors,  and  are  likewise  responsible  for  their  con- 
tinued use.  This  is  true,  it  is  said,  of  many  of  the 
ivory  white  pigments  and  some  of  their  near  rela- 
tives, as  it  is  true  of  the  creams  and  their  offspring. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  colors  are  espe- 
cially attractive,  take  kindly  to  striping  and  orna- 
mental features,  and  if  kept  well  protected  with  pale 
rubbing  and  finishing  varnishes  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
serve their  original  color  purity,  are  not,  after  all, 
unreasonably  expensive.  The  pale  greens  offer,  for 
the  average  run  of  equipment,  a  fine  color  display  for 
the  headlining,  and,  striped  or  otherwise,  are  easy 
colors  to  maintain.  It  is,  moreover,  a  restful  color 
and  suggestive  of  comfort. 


The  Warfare  on  Rust. 

THERE  is  an  evident  iniciuiiui  on  the  pan  of 
all  master  car  painters  to  take  the  last  line  of 
trenches  occupied  by  the  rust  and  corrosion 
forces,  but  the  attention  of  most  of  these  men  appears 
to  be  centered  upon  the  roof  and  deck  and  upper  part 
of  the  car,  whereas  there  arc  still  some  weighty  jirob- 
lems  of  the  warfare  to  be  fought  out  on  the  under- 
side of  the  car.  Here,  too,  moisture,  the  pesty 
mother  nt  the  rust  evil,  is  ever  present  and  actively 
nibbling  at  tlie  \ery  vitals  of  the  steel  surface. 
Floors,  girders,  rods,  and  the  various  supporting 
equipment  of  the  car,  all  of  which  are  reached  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  need  the  protection — the  ex- 
ceeding good  protection,  in  fact — of  plenty  of  re- 
liable i)aint.  carefully  applied,  and  unless  this  part  of 
the  car  is  given  careful  inspection,  and  due  attention 
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after,  as  often  as  the  car  is  shopped,  there  will  soon 
develop  a  weakness  at  points  where  such  lack  of 
strength  means  a  fatal  shortcoming.  In  this  struggle 
to  strangle  the  corrosion  octopus,  it  were  well  to  con- 
sider all  parts  of  the  car  as  being  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public  no  less  than  of  high  concern  to  the 
owners  of  the  equipment.  The  adage,  "give  the  un- 
der dog  a  chance,"  may  wisely  be  changed  to  read, 
"give  the  under  parts  of  the  car  a  chance,"  through 
the  medium  of  plenty  good  paint  protection,  and 
thereby  render  the  employing  company  a  service  sec- 
ond to  none.   

The  Value  of  Substantial  Coatings. 

WE  believe  that  it  is  acknowledged,  but  not  al- 
ways fully  appreciated.  The  steel  car,  as 
perhaps  the  wooden  one  failed  to  do,  has 
in  its  evident  tendency  to  decline  prematurely  by  way 
of  the  rust  route,  emphasized  the  need  of  the  finest 
and  best  coatings  of  material  of  the  best  protective 
value,  and  wherever  this  practice  has  failed  of_  full 
observance,  there  you  will  find  the  rust  and  deteriora- 
tion problem  plodding  along  hand  in  hand.  As  never 
before,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  all  due  attention 
to  the  preparation  and  application  of  all  classes  of 
materials.  This  is  not  so  easy  in  the  matter  of  get- 
ting a  good  and  uniform  application  of  paint  and 
color  and  varnish,  as  it  is  in  getting  a  fine  and  uni- 
form preparation  of  the  mediums  since,  generally 
speaking,  one  man— the  stock  keeper— is  responsi- 
ble for  tile  condition  of  the  material  as  handed  out 
for  use.  The  master  painter  may  well  engage  in  the 
effort  to  spread  the  gospel  of  full,  substantial  coats 
of  materials,  carefully  applied,  for  on  this  hangs  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  real  paint  and  varnish  value. 


Washing  the  Car  Exterior. 

A WELL  known  master  car  painter  writes  this 
department  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  iz 
a  more  difficult  job  to  clean  the  steel  car 
exterior,  preparatory  to  painting,  than  is  the  case 
with  the  wooden  car.  We  have  heard  this  topic 
spoken  of  before  in  this  way  and,  while  we  cannot 
see  why  it  should  reasonably  be  so,  the  complaint 
is  having  a  good  circulation,  nevertheless.  We 
have,  however,  noticed  that  where  the  varnish  be- 
comes worn  badly  off  the  steel  surface,  giving  in 
many  cases  access  seemingly  to  the  color  beneath, 
the  dirt  becomes  particularly  adhesive  to  the  sur- 
face and  it  is  only  by  the  most  radical  methods  and 
the  hardest  sort  of  scrubbing  processes  that  the 
dirt  is  removed.  The  dirt  appears  to  penetrate  and 
"dig  in"  under  the  pigment,  going  through  the 
flimsy  and  porous  coat  of  varnish  on  the_  jump. 
This  very  phenomenan  may  be  observable  in  con- 
nection with  l^he  wooden  surface,  but  we  do  not 
recall  having  observed  it  to  the  extent  noted  here- 
with, nor  have  we  had  like  complaints  concerning 
the  matter.  It  has  also  been  noted  by  correspondents 
of  this  department  that  two  coats  of  varnish  seem  to 
fail  to  give  the  same  results  on  the  steel  car  that 
they  give  on  the  wooden  car.  In  a  measure,  this 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  larger  exposed  smooth 
surface  found  on  the  steel  car,  thus  affording  a 
larger  unbroken  expanse  of  varnish  to  fill  the  eye. 
Such  an  examination  is  invariably  trying  on  a  var- 
nish surface ;  defects  in  the  surface  or  in  the  finish, 
or  any  of  the  minor  notes  of  discord  in  the  work, 
are  made  manifest  under  this  test  to  almost  an 
exaggerated  extent.  So  far  as  durability  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  logical  reason,  apparently,  why 


a  certain  make  or  grade  of  varnish  should  wear 
better  on  the  wooden  than  upon  the  steel  surface, 
granting  a  like  degree  of  wear  and  tear.  Coming 
back  to  the  cleaning  of  car  exteriors — specifically 
steel  car  exteriors — there  is  the  testimony  of  the 
master  car  painters  given  at  the  last  annual  con- 
vention covering  the  use  of  various  soaps,  acids, 
emulson  mediums,  etc.,  all  of  which,  rightly  used, 
are  sure  to  give  good  results,  but  none  of  which 
can  be  quite  depended  upon  to  work  a  miracle  even 
with  the  outlay  of  "elbow  grease"  and  commc)n 
sense,  two  factors  always  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
car  cleaning.  Exterior  car  cleaning  contributes  di- 
rectly to  durability  in  the  finish  and,  when  it  for 
any  reason  fails  in  thoroughness  and  complete- 
ness, to  a  corresponding  degree  must  the  finish 
fail  to  perform  its  natural  and  complete  functions. 


Painting  the  Steel  Freight  Car. 

THIS  offers  a  condition  of  activities  decisively 
different  from  those  encountered  in  paint- 
ing the  wooden  car.  However,  the  chief 
factor,  in  comparison  with  the  last  named  car,  is 
in  getting  the  first,  or  priming,  coat  of  the  right 
composition  and  rightly  placed.  The  metal  car,  it 
goes  without  saying,  needs  a  first  coat  carrying  a 
less  percentage  of  oil  in  its  composition  and  per- 
haps a  slightly  heavier  percentage  of  pigment.  The 
first  consideration  is  to  have  the  surface  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  all  grease  or  foreign  sub- 
stances and  in  a  fully  receptive  condition.  Then  in 
the  application  of  the  material,  a  smooth  and  fine 
brushing  out  of  the  coat  should  be  had,  with,  if  pos- 
sible, plenty  of  right  drying  conditions  to  follow. 
With  this  first  coat  nicely  in  place,  the  following 
processes  need  to  be  scarcely  different  from  those 
which  obtain  in  the  painting  of  the  wooden  car. 
The  simple  proper  step  is  to  have  the  use  of  strict- 
ly first-class  materials  and  workmanship  and 
enough  fair  weather,  or  good  housing  facilities,  in 
which  the  drying  temperature  is  uniform  and  at 
the  proper  gauge,  to  insure  a  thorough  drying  of 
the  various  coats.  One  of  the  really  needful  things 
in  the  painting  of  new  freight  equipment  is  to  get 
ample  drying  for  all  the  applied  materials,  with 
those  materials  to  be  first-class. 


The  Importance  of  Detailed  Effects. 

AS  the  coach  emerges  from  the  paint  shop  spick 
and  span  for  its  period  of  road  service,  there 
are  many  little  things  which  may  be  made 
to  contribute  to  its  pleasing  appearance.  Nothing 
looks  worse  than  a  car  going  into  service  with 
many  apparently  minor  matters  going  unattended, 
such  as  places  about  and  under  the  body,  and 
around  the  trucks  and  platforms,  which  need  a  few 
licks  of  paint  or  varnish.  Perhaps  the  track  re- 
pairer, or  the  pipe  man,  or  the  air  man,  or  some 
other  mechanic  who  has  business  on  the  car,  has 
battered  the  finish  to  the  extent  of  needing  some 
fresh  material  to  make  it  shipshape  again.  On  the 
inside  of  the  car  other  workmen  have  found  it 
necessary  to  break  open  the  finish  and  mar  the 
general  effect,  so  that  here,  too,  the  man  with  the 
handy  brush  will  find  an  occupation.  These  little 
touches  here  and  there  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
the  needful  things  Avhich  help  to  give  the  finish  its 
proper  balance.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  the  car  go 
out  without  the  deft  touching  up  necessary  to  make 
every  part  of  the  finish  look  the  equal  of  its  neigh- 
bor in  point  of  quality. 
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New  York  State  Association 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Meet  in  Thirty-second  Annual  Convention. 

Rochester,  January  16,  17  and  18. 


POWERS'  HOTEL,  Rocliester,  was  the  scene  of  the  best 
attended  and  most  interesting  convention  the  New 
State  Association  has  held  in  a  great  many  years. 
Two  full  sessions  each  day  were  held  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  January  16,  17  and  18,  and  the  final 
session  lasted  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday  morning  many  prominent  architects  and 
others  connected  with  the  building  industry  were  present, 
by  special  invitation  of  the  local  association.  The  papers 
read  were  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  and  were  practi- 
cal in  their  nature,  either  from  the  business  or  trade 
standpoint.  A  talk  on  advertising,  which  was  largely 
conversational  in  character,  given  by  a  local  advertising 
man,  brought  out  many  ideas  that  can  be  made  useful  m 
business  promotion. 

B  F  McSteen  made  an  excellent  presiding  offlcei,  and 
his  successor  in  the  presidency,  Oscar  L.  Wood,  has  had 
a  high  mark  set  for  him  to  live  up  to;  Of  course.  Carl 
Goeddertz  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  That  goes 
without  saying. 

President  George  B.  Hawken.  of  th^^^^^,^ f  and 
;^Cd';;e^ef^t!^Dr?°=.erd,°;r  o^U^f  th^e  ^eetin. 

"mt.  Hawken  next  introduced  H_is  Honor  Hiram  Edger- 
ton,  Mayor  of  Rochester,  who  said  m  part. 


Addresses  of  Welcome. 


Member<^  of  vour  craft  are  partly  responsible  for  my 
h^^^  late   because  my  office  looks  as  though  a  cyclone 

said-  I  have  not  come  to  make  an  address,  but  merely 
to  sav  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  we 
welc^o^e°you.  and  will  do  anything  J°V,,^^sf^tI 'ass": 
Mr  Hawken  then  said  that  a  year  ago  the  btate  asso 
ciftfon  hid  honored  B.  F.  McSteen.  of  Rochester  by 
sLtectfng  hfm  president,  and  with  great  pleasure  I  turn 

'"^PrltrdlrB.  F.TcSteen,  of  the  State  Association,  as- 
sumed the  chair  and  read  the  following  address:- 


President's  Address. 


Gentlemen  :-It  is  with  mixed  feelings  this  morning 
that  I  pr™s"nt  to  you  a  very  few  remarks,  as  President  of 
your  Association,  assembled  here  at  this,  the  thirty-second 

"  Not^'unm'^f  has  filled  the  office  of  President  of  an 
ass.^iatron  such  as  this  can  he  realize  the  '^P'^^tance 
of  the  office  and  his  own  shortcomings    in  -connection 

^^Hcfweler,  1  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  my  deficiencies 
as  President  of  this  association,  but  will,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  direct  your  attention  to  the  work  which  lies 
before  us.  I  would  ask  of  you,  first,  that  you  will  care- 
fully scan  the  program  of  the  convention  and  give  each 
subject  your  most  careful  attention,  so  that  as  the  busi- 
ness proceeds  you  may  be  thoroughly  posted  on  each 
subject,  and  able  to  take  your  part  !n  the  discussion, 
■which  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  up  during  the  sessions 
of  this  convention.  ^    ,  tv. 

Tour  President  has  written  many  letters  during  the 
year  in  missionary  work,  but   received   very  few  replies. 


Several  Rochester  brothers,  including  your  humble  servant, 
and  a  good  sized  delegation  of  our  Buffalo  bro  hers 
made  a  visit  to  our  Vice-President's  city  in  the  interest 
of  the  Association.  t,-.„^a 
Your  President  was  advised  by  your  Executive  Board 
Member  to  the  International  Association  of  nability 
to  attend  the  midsummer  meeting  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio, 
and  took  it  upon  himself  to  represent  you  there,  and 
help  to  make  one  of  the  finest  programs,  I  believe  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  master  painters  of  this 


President  Oscar  L.  ^Vood. 

country.  It  was  truly  said,  "A  painters'  convention  with- 
out a  painter  on  the  program."  I  hope  ev'^ry  master 
painter  in  the  State  of  New  York  will  go  to  the  New 
Haven  convention,  believing  it  will  be  the  best  ever  held 
liy  our  associaation.  » 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  succe.'^sful  one  to  >  our 
Association.  Our  membership  has  been  increased  In  every 
city  of  the  State,  as  you  will  note  by  your  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  report. 

Your  officers  regret  very  much  thoir  inability  to  issue 
charters  to  the  several  cities  where  organization  is  In 
embryo.  Right  here  T  must  extend  the  sincere  thanks  of 
this  A.ssociation  to  our  friends,  the  salesmen,  for  the 
splendid  missionary  work  done  by  them  in  the  past  year. 

The  local  Entertainment  Committee  have  a  surprise  In 
store  for  you  inasmuch  as  they  have  adopted  the  method 
of  furnishing  vou  with  a  banquet,  as  carried  out  by  the 
International  and  several  State  associations.  Each  man 
pays  his  own  plate,  and  I  Suggest  that  all  attending:  this 
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convention  will  kindly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
tc  attend  the  banquet  and  arrange  for  their  tickets  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  committee  can  complete  their 
arrangrements. 

At  this  time,  I  cannot  pass  without  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  finances  of  this  Association.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  saved,  in  the  past  five  years,  about  one  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  not  spent  any  money 
in  the  past  five  years,  only  meeting  current  expenses, 
Eiomething  we  cannot  do  in  the  future;  therefore,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  increase  our  income.  It  is  your 
President's  opinion  that  this  can  be  best  brought  about 
by  increasing  the  dues  of  our  local  associations  and  pay- 
ing a  larger  per  capita  tax.  The  facts  are  plain  and 
simple,  we  must  have  more  money  to  conduct  these  con- 
ventions in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  salary  of  your  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  increased  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  two 
hundred  dollars. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  promise  I  made  to 
you  at  the  close  of  our  last  convention,  namely,  a  pro- 
fessional program.  The  future  must  be  more  so  than 
this;  the  limitation  of  our  finances  alone  has  kept  us  from 
engaging  more  members  than  we  have  at  this  meeting, 
but  we  have  made  a  start,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  wish 
that  the  future  office  r.s  will  be  able  to  dO'  more  for  you 
than  your  present  ones. 

Paint  T^egislation. — I  would  commend  for  your  careful 
consideration  the  work  being  done  for  you  by  the  Paint 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  International  Association, 
and  ask  for  yo'Ur  fullest  co-operation  and  support. 

Your  Legislative  Committee  should  try  to  have  the  name 
introduced,  which  called  ifor  the  removal  of  old  paper  and 
kalsomine  before  recoating,  'but  unfortunately  they  died 
in  the  committee  room.    But  we  can  try  again. 

Your  Legislative  Commitee  should  try  to  have  the  name 
"wood  alcohol"  changed,  as  this  is  a  misnomer.  It  should 
DC  labeled  "Poison." 

Workmen's  compensation  will  be  discussed  from  three 
angles:— Namely,  old  line,  mutual  and  State.  There  are 
several  ways  for  protection,  and  we  all  need  the  best,  and 
then  you  are  not  safe. 

Again,  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  matter  of 
technical  and  trade  school  education,  and  note  .w'th 
pleasure  the  part  our  International  Association  is  taking 
in  this  advanced  trade  education,  which  will  be  presented 
to  you  by  Arthur  H.  S.  Rogers,  instructor  at  our  Roch- 
ester Trade  School. 

Organization.— I  hope  you  will  lend  every  endeavor  to 
your  State  and  International  Association.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  local  association,  in  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  adopt  the  social  program  now  in  vogue 
between  Buffalo  and  Rochester  associations;  namely, 
friendly  bowling  matches  and  picnics,  and  (get-together 
parties,  all  of  which  make  good  fellowship. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
all  our  Association,  assuring  you  that  yo'Ur  officers  are 
always  ready  to  resjiond  to  any  and  all  calls. 

President  McSteen's  address  was  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 

The  Mayor  left  at  this  point,  first  saying  that  if  there 
was  anything  anybody  wanted,  to  come  over  to  the  City 
Hall  and  it  would  be  given. 

The  president's  address  was  referred  to  the  proper 
committee. 

President  McSteen  announced  the  following  commit- 
tees:— 

Committees. 

Resolutions:— John  Grimmer,  New  York  City;  McClellan 
Freer,  Middletown;  J.  R.  Butterworth.  New  Roohelle. 

Credentials: — C.  J.  Jessen,  Elmira;  I.  A.  Jaco^bs,  Roch- 
ester; James  McMachan,  Dunkirk. 

President's  Address:— W.  H.  Pinck>  Buffalo;  P.  W. 
Siems,  Bronx;  Bert  Lester,  Utica. 

Memorials:— T.  Jesse  Dudley,  Syracuse;  John  R.  Alvin, 
Glean;  Otto  Bachman,  Watertown. 

On  motion,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  clergy- 
man, the  Mayor  and  Mr.  Schoeffel. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Carl  Goeddertz  read  his  annual  re- 
port, as  follows: — 

Secretary's  Report. 

To  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  New 
York  S+ate,  in  convention  assembled. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — I  hereby  submit  to  you 
my  fifth  annual  report  as  your  secretary-treasurer. 

Again  you  are  gathered  in  this  city  where,  five  years 
ago,  you  honored  me  with  the  office  of  secretary-treas- 
urer. I  had  been  honored  by  my  home  association,  in 
various  ways,  and  with  pleasure  I  have  always  tried  to 
work  for  the  interest  of  our  local  association;  but  I  never 
felt  more  highly  honored  than  when  you  elected  me  to 
my  present  office,  five  years  ago.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  work  and  care  for  the  interest  of  your  body,  and  have 
done  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Since  yoiT  met  there,  five  years  ago,  some  of  the  fathers 


of  this  Association  have  gone  to  their  abode.  We  owe 
a  great  deal  to  those  men  for  the  splendid  work  they 
have  done  in  uplifting  our  craft.  If  we  could  only  pray 
this  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  con- 
nected themselves  with  our  Associaton,  but  nevertheless 
leap  the  benefits  of  their  work  and  ours. 

The  indisputable  benefits  arriving  from  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  craft  of  any  trade,  when  properly  and  wisely 
conducted,  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  emphasize. 

The  activities  of  the  Association,  which  have  been 
taken  up  from  time  to  time,  have  been  carried  forward 
successfully,  and  this  Association  to-day  has  more  re- 
sources, more  members  and  is  a  greater  power  for  good 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  every  one  being  interested  in  the  work. 

There  is  nothing  accomplished  unless  we  all  work  in 
harmony  and  have  one  point  in  view,  and  that  is  "Suc- 
cess." But  to  attain  this  we  must  be  loyal  to  each  other. 
It  is  only  when  every  one  connected  with  this  Associa- 
tion is  interested,  unselfish  and  does  what  he  can  for  his 
fellowmen  that  we  meet  with  greatest  success. 

Our  Association  has,  in  the  past  five  years,  increased 
in  membership  by  fifty  per  cent.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
encouraging.  Let  us  keep  on  furthering  the  good  work, 
which  our  brothers  have  begun. 

We  have  also  gained  m  Association  membership  forty 
per  cent.  This  is  also  encouraging,  showing  the  interest 
the  manufacturers  are  taking  in  our  welfare,  and  should 
be  given  due  credit. 

The  annual  conventions  have  increased  in  attendance 
and  interest,  from  year  to  year,  and  much  good  has  come 
out  of  the  very  instructive  subjects  read  and'  discussed 
at  the  various  meetings. 

Death  again  lias  broken  into  our  ranks  and  taken 
away  five  of  our  members. 

1  am  pleased  to  state  quite  a  little  work  has  been  don© 
in  the  past  year  by  our  newly  elected  secretary  of  the 
International  Association,  the  Salesmen  Association  and 
many  of  our  members,  to  increase  our  membership.  We 
have  gained  in  active  membership,  the  past  year,  twenty- 
six,  and  associate  membership  five. 

Soon  after  our  last  convention,  held  in  Utica,  I  sent 
circular  letters  to  every  member,  in  relation  to  an  act 
for  removlnar  of  wall  paper  and  calcimine,  then  before  the 
Assembly,  to  use  their  full  power  in  urging  their  Assem- 
blymen to  vote  in  favor  of  said  bill.  Your  Legislative 
Committee  will  proba.bly  report  what  became  of  the  bill. 
I  just  wish  to  impress  on  your  mind,  once  more,  especially 
on  such  an  important  matter  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  It 
is  every  one's  duty  to  act  promptly  and  co-operate  with 
your  committee  in  order  to  accomplish  results. 

The  financial  report  T  will  give  you  later,  in  order  to- 
include  the  receipts  of  this  convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  Goeddertz,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Secretary  Goeddertz  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  .minutes  and  also  the  report  were  ac- 
cepted as  read. 

D.  J.  Donovan,  as  delegate  to  the  International  Con- 
vention, said  the  proceedings  were  so  fully  reported  in 
The  Painters  Magazine  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  a  formal  report,  except  to  say  that  the  New 
York  delegates  had  been  heard  from. 

Carl  H.  Dahelstein  read  the  following  report:— 

Report  on  International  Convention. 

The  New  York  City  delegates  and  the'r  friends  left  the 
Sunday  prior  to  the  convention,  on  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road, taking  with  them  some  of  the  New  Jersey  asso- 
ciates. At  Rochester,  Messrs.  Goeddertz  and  Hawlcen 
joined  the  party.  At  Buffalo  a  large  delegation  joined  the 
already  happy  party,  and  a  pleasant  journey  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

The  convention,  in  attendance  and  interest,  was  a  very 
successful  one.  For  the  many  details,  which  would  take 
up  too  much  time  to  recall,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  March 
issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  matters  of  importance,  which  require  action  at 
this  convention,  are  the  organizing  of  a  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance company.  The  motion  to  organize  this  company,  at 
first  defeated,  but  the  following  day,  largely  throug'h 
the  efforts  of  the  New  York  State  delegates,  was  success- 
fully passed.  The  workings  and  plans  of  organization,  I 
will  not  try  to  explain  here,  as  I  may  be  depriving  my 
friend,  Mr.  John  Grimmer,  of  the  privilege,  for  he  is  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and-  has  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  project. 

The  apprenticeship  question  was  also  a  matter  upon 
which  much  time  was  spent,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
gone  into  at  this  convention.  It  is  an  old  issue,  but  will 
mean  much  to  the  future  efficiency  of  the  industry. 

A  most  important  change  was  passed  upon,  in  regard 
to  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  salary  of  that 
office  was  increased,  as  was  also  the  allowance  for  travel- 
ing expenses.  By  this  change,  the  As.sociation  has  a 
command  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Sec- 
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retary;  and  can  also  call  upon  him  to  visit  localities 
where  his  presence  will  be  most  beneficial  for  organization. 
From  our  progrrammo,  I  see  that  we  have  Secretary 
McGhan  with  us.  '  He  can,  no  doubt,  give  us  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  experience.s 

Mr.  Gardner  gave  a  splendid  lecture  on  the  so-called 
fire-resisting  paints.  All  members  who  have,  as  yet,  not 
read  his  lecture,  should  not  fail  to  secure  the  back  number 
of  The  Magazine,  and  read  it.  I  am  also  glad  to  see, 
from  our  programme,  that  we  have  Mr.  Gardner  with  us 
at  this  time.  His  presence  at  conventions  is  always  appre- 
ciated. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  further  report  concern- 
ing the  last  International  convention  to  make  at  this 
time,  only  to  say  that  your  delegates  weer  cordially  re- 
ceived and  were  very  much  in  evidence  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  delegates  was  received. 

Mutual  Insurance. 

Mr.  Grimmer  asked  all  who  would  be  willing  to  unite 
in  forming  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company  to  give  him  their 
names,  so  he  could  forward  them  to  Mr.  Beck.  He  spoke 
of  the  saving  that  could  be  effected  by  such  a  company. 

President  McSteen  invited  President  George  XJdall,  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Association,  to  address  the  con- 
vention. 

Address  by  President  Udall  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr  Udall  said  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hihi  to  be 
present' and  to  bring  greetings  from  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation He  spoke  of  some  memories  of  the  journey  to 
the  Cincinnati  convention.  He  was- glad  to  say  that  New 
Jersey  would  show  a  fifty  per  cent,  increase  of  member- 
ship above  that  of  last  year.  We  have  taken  up  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance,  and  have  effected  an 
arrangement  with  a  company  whereby  members  of  our 
Association  are  given  special  rates  below  those  gra.nted 
to  non-mmebcrs.  He  referred  to  the  wall  paper  situa- 
tion whereby  the  jobbers  had  reduced  the  discounts  to 
the  decorators,  and  thereby  worked  a  hardship  upon  them, 
because  it  was  difficult  to  convince  customers  that  the  . 
old  discounts  were  not  still  in  force. 

Secretary  Goeddertz  announced  that  he  had  received 
a  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  different  people, 
either  regretting  inability  to  be  present  or  stating  they 
would  be  at  the  convention. 

These  communications  were  received  and  made  part  of 
the  record. 

President  McSteen  said  that  he  had  attended  the 
Cedar  Point  meeting  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  as  the  regular  delegate  was  not  able  to  be  present. 
The  Board  had  arranged  a  program  without  a  painter  on 
it  that  would  well  repay  any  one  to  attend. 

The  report  made  by  Mr.  McSteen  was  accepted,  and 
thanks  were  given  to  him  for  taking  the  delegate's  place. 

Mr.  Udall  told  of  having  visited  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention. One  man  said  he  had  obviated  the  bleeding  of 
red  through  white  paint  by  first  giving  it  a  coat  of 
black.  Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  he  had  cured  it  by  giving 
it  a  coat  of  aluminum.  A  man  exhibited  the  spraying 
of  metals  on  other  substances. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dabelstein,  the  convention  adjourned 
for  luncheon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  McSteen  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.15  P.  M. 

The  first  business  taken  up,  after  a  few  announcements 
was  the  foHowing  paper,  read  by  William  H.  Oliver,  of 
New  York  City. — 

Education  as  It  Relates  to  the  Trades. 

If  we  are  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  word  "Education." 
we  must  at  the  outset  review  a  little  of  the  past  ^o 
as  to  know  some  of  the  cau.ses  that  have  led  to  the 
present  day  confused  effort  to  bring  the  human  or  soc  al 
units  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  and  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  m.oral,  civic  and  social  duty 

In  the  days  of  king  and  subject,  as  distinguished  from 
the  present.  Industry  was  necessary,  but  not  so  with 
education.  When  priest,  clergy  and  theologian  appropri- 
ated as  their  own  the  liberal  arts  or  bigher  learning,  we 
can  quite  understand  how  this,  in  itself,  denied  to  the 
people  the  right  to  prepare  themselves  in  true  proportion 
and  relation  to  the  progress  of  time. 

When  man's  occupation  was  regulated  by  birth,  and 
the  right  to  trade  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  we 
find  here  ihc  deadening  weight  of  oppression  that  could 
but  only  hold  back  ambition  and  destroy  individual  initi- 
ative. 

The  lilstory  of  civilization  is  replete  with  the  thwarted 
attempts  of  men  to  rise  above  their  surroundings,  and  to 
throw  off  the  tyranny  nf  environment.    History  is  also 


replete  with  the  failures  of  guilds,  lodges  and  community 
settlements  for  the  advancement  of  human  good;  with  it 
all,  however,  and  by  slow  but  steady  stages,  enlighten- 
ment has  come  from  intelligence. 

'From  the  day  when  the  parchment  scroll  that  was 
passed  from  one  to  another  was  bound  into  a  single  book, 
and  from  the  day  the  wooden  type,  and  later  the  printing 
press  that  gave  its  message  to  the  world,  the  progress  of 
man  .showed  itself  in  a  definite  way. 

With  ignorance,  we  have  superstition,  and  with  super- 
stition, by  the  very  make-up  of  man,  there  is  a  natural 
and  inherent  dependence,  and  an  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  give  full  force  to  the  human  faculties;  it  is,  there- 
fore, only  by  education,  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  mean- 
ing, can  we  hope  to  properly  prepare  men  for  their  places 
in  the  world's  work. 

As  it  has  taken  centuries  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
savage  through  the  successive  generations,  so  has  it  taken 
a  like  time  to  bring  into  existence  the  present  day  rest- 
lessness, born  of  an  inadequate  preparation  for  life's 
affairs. 

The  open  purse  of  the  prosperous  and  benevolent,  old 
age  pensions,  workman's  compensation  for  accident  and 
occupationa3  di.seases,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  together 
with  the  advance  in  surgery  and  medicine,  are  all  doing  a 
noble  work  in  the  interest  of  mankind,  but  with  it  all,  they 
only  treat  the  symptoms. 

We  have  a  right  ot  expect  that  gain,  that  come.s  from 
a  community  of  interests,  shall  go  back  to  it  in  one  form 
or  another  and  in  varying  degrees  of  good.  We  will 
always  have  those  who  succor  the  poor  and  help  the  de- 
serving. We  will  always  have  State  institutions  that  give 
a  helping  nand  to  those  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  State  is  non-existent  without  its  people,  and  as  a 
healthy  toody  makes  a  healthy  man,  so  it  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  consider  the  well-being  of  the  people  as  vital 
to  its  very  life. 

While  this  is  so,  and  always  will  be,  with  the  increas- 
ing complexity  ot  life,  man's  dependence  on  some  outside 
force  will  become  correspondingly  greater,  unless  educa- 
tion is  given  its  full  and  liberal  meaning.  Outside  assist- 
ance is,  at  times,  necessary  and  beneficial,  but  when  it 
becomes  a  fixed  order  of  things,  its  whole  purpose  is 
defeated. 

The  word  "education"  is  broad,  broader  indeed  and 
more  significant  than  usually  understood,  or  at  lea-st 
accepted.  When  we  speak  of  an  educated  man  or  woman, 
what  do  we  mean?  Do  we  mean  a  man  or  woman  trained 
or  instructed  to  do  things  after  the  same  system  that 
dumb  animals  are,  or  do  we  mean  that  education  is  a 
de^-elopment  physically,  mentally,  morally  and  spirit- 
ually? 

Phy.sical  development  is  not  alone  for  the  athlete  nor 
schools  of  their  kind,  but  for  every  man,  woman  or  ch'ld, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  positive  importance  that,  if  all  the 
faculties  are  to  be  given  full  opportunity  for  development, 
the  body  must  be  .sound. 

The  science  that  teaches  of  natural  sequence  is  here 
before  us  in  its  simplest  form:  you  cannot  abuse  the  body 
and  still  be  healthy,  nor  can  bodily  development  be  neg"- 
lected  unless  efficiency  pays  the  bill. 

There'  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  word  "hygiene" 
—The  .science  of  health;  the  pity  is,  however,  that  It  is  ^so 
seldom  used  by  the  average  person  that,  when  it  ia.  It 
seems  to  take  us  outside  the  realm  of  ordinary  under- 
standing, and  further,  physical  development  d'oos  not 
mean  development  of  the  muscles  alone;  one  m.ay  be 
strong  of  muscle,  but  that  is  no  guarantee  of  permanency 
of  health,  nor  does  it  mean  complete  development  of  the 
body. 

Return  for  o  moment  to  the  sc'hool-room  of  boyhood 
days.  Let  us  take  the  word  "physiiology."  the  science 
that  treats  of  the  vital  functions  performed  by  the  organs. 
Keep  in  mind  the  word  "vital."  and  yet  how  indifferent  we 
are,  ai'.d  hQW  little  do  we  realize  that,  when  we  are  dis- 
couraged, dissatisfied  and  unhappy,  poor  health  is  usually 
behind  it  all.  Health  is  largely  mental,  and  the  mind 
cannot  be  at  its  best  with  an  unhealthy  body,  and  it 
Dierefore  follows  that  if  the  mind  is  to  be  in  a  proper 
.'■tate  of  control,  it  is  absolutely  assential  th.at  the  body 
be  kept  in  fit  condition  at  all  times. 

Let  us  here  take  note  of  the  word  "dissipation,"  as 
it  relates  to  bodily  vigor.  It  is  a  safe  statement  that 
the  average  man  connects  dissipation  alone  wih  an  over- 
ii'dulgpnco  in  alcohol,  beer  or  wine,  when  a.'^  a  matter  of 
lact  one  can  dissipate  in  anything.  Dissiiiation  is  pleasure 
or  indulgence  in  excess,  and  as  excess  is  usually  waste, 
bodily  fitness  is  determined  by  that  which  nourishes  and 
r.ot  by  over-pknty. 

Mental  development,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
m.ike-up,  is  intimately  related  to  the  physic.T.1  and  the 
mind  phenomena.  In  a  general  way.  men  know  they 
have  a  mind,  and  yet  how  little  do  they  realize  Its  power 
in  shaping  heir  cvcry-day  conduct,  contentment  and 
firogress. 

You  cannot  have  h.atred  in  your  heart  and  charity  as 
a  part  of  your  m;ike-up.  You  cannot  think  in  terms  "f 
selfishness  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  generous  spirit. 
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You  cannot  have  a  frown  on  your  face  and  hope  to 
radiate  sunshine,  nor  can  you  irritate  your  fellow  worker 
and  expect  Icindness  in  return.  Tou  cannot  be  dishonest 
with  ourself,  without  showing  it  in  your  evei'y  action 
when  dealing-  with  others.  The  old  maxim,  "Leave  your 
friends  laughing  when  you  say  good-bye,"  bas  a  deeper 
meaning  than  the  mere  itme  of  parting.  The  history  and 
power  of  mind  has  been  the  study  of  ages  and,  while  it 
will  never  be  understood  to  the  satisfaction  of  science, 
enough  ia  now  known  to  prove  that  clean  and  honest 
thoughts  mean  that,  by  mental  process,  we  seek  the  best, 
nor  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  those  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact  as  well,  and  the  mind  is  therefore  at  its  best 
when  the  faculties  are  functioning  properly. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  are  the  words  of  a 
sermon,  and  belong  and  are  fitting  alone  for  a  church  and 
'for  those  devotedly  religious;  they  belong  with  us  all, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  in  and  out  of  the  shop  eveiy  day 
of  the  year. 

The  power  for  good  or  evil  is  in  every  human  being, 
in  true  proportion  to  good  or  bad  thoughts:  Ideal,  I 
grant  you,  but  nevertheless  must  be  part  of  our  lives  if 
we  would  understand  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  vast 
opportunities. 

Simply  stated,  if  the  mind  is  sluggish  the  step  will  be 
halting,  or  at  least  slow;  if  alert  and  inquiring,  life's 
opportunities  and  beauties  become  manifest  in  every 
thought  and  action  and,  when  the  mind  is  trained  to  think 
right,  hard  though  it  may  be  at  first,  it  soon  becomes  a 
habit,  and,  through  and  by  it,  real  ediucation  gets  its 
greatest  stimulant. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  part  of  a 
community  of  interests  and,  in  the  analysis  of  life's  af- 
fairs, we  are  but  human  or  social  units,  that  make  the 
great  chain  that  encircles  the  earth,  and  our  individual 
share  of  collective  endeavors  will  only  be  in  true  pro- 
portion to  our  contribution.  We  get  nothing  out  of  life 
unless  we  put  something  into  it. 

The  mind,  as  controlling  general  contentment  and  in 
shaping  our  thoughts  as  they  relate  to  others,  is  perhaps 
the  best  exemplified  in  the  story  of  the  butcher  boy,  who 
went  whistling  through  the  street  in  the  early  morning; 
the  house-maid  caught  the  tune  and  hummed  it  as  the 
mistress  came  down  the  stairs;  she,  too.  took  up  the 
strain  and  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  her  husband  as  he  left 
for  his  daily  work.  Can  we  not  feel  that  a  day  com- 
menced with  music  in  the  soul  had  at  least  a  good  begin- 
ning; can  we  not  also  feel  that  any  unkind  thought,  during 
the  day,  was  tempered  in  one  degree  or  another  by  the 
happiness  of  the  butcher  boy,  have  we  not  here  the 
duty  of  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  duty? 

With  moral  development,  we  have  to  reckon  with  both 
mental  and  physical.  Moral  development,  "the  inner 
meaning  and  conduct  of  life,"  man's  character,  is  known 
to  himself;  his  reputation  is  what  others  know  and  see. 
If  we  would  be  moral,  we  must  conform  to  the  right. 
iVtorality,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  except  to  say  that  with  a  healthy 
body  and  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  mind,  moral 
development  necessarily  follows. 

With  spiritual  development,  we  come  to  the  more 
abstract,  and  something  quite  aside  from  life  in  its  con- 
crete form  or  material  nature.  Spiritual  development  is 
something  we  cannot  see,  nor  can  it  be  dealt  with  lightly, 
as  it  is  the  innermost  part  of  man's  being.  We  may,  If 
we  will,  connect  it  alone  with  church,  religion,  creed  or 
convenant,  but  by  itself,  and  standing  quite  alone,  it 
is  "life,"  and  we  have,  first  and  foremost,  to  deal  with  it 
in  the  realm  of  the  unknov/n,  but  know  enough  to  be 
absoluely  essential  if  life  is  to  be  worth  while,  and  if  we 
examine  but  lightly  into  it,  some  of  the  mystery  passes 
away.  We  hear  much  of  spiritualism  and  the  oocult 
sciences,  and  many  there  are  who  have  claimed  a  minid 
superhuman,  but  too  few  who  realize  the  powers  with 
them.  The  very  world  gave  us  life,  and  that  which  gave 
us  life,  in  turn  has  given  us  the  means  of  making  the  best 
of  that  life,  if  we  only  will;  we  must,  therefore,  patiently 
strive  to  develop  all  our  faculties,  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand life  and  its  real  meaning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  relation  of  full  educa- 
tion to  the  trades.  Man  has  his  part  to  do  in  the 
world's  work,  and  only  by  a  development  of  all  the 
faculties  can  that  work  be  done.  A  man  Is  a  better 
painter  when  the  understanding  is  full.  The  real  life  is 
a  progressive  one,  and  each  step  is  but  the  preparation 
for  the  next.  Man  is  a  social  animal  and,  while  emula- 
tion can  be  both  good  and  bad,  the  desire  to  go  forward 
is  the  aim.  hope  and  desire  of  .ill. 

A  painter  who  is  merely  a  painter  gets  nowhere  in  this 
life;  he  may  do  his  work  fairly  well,  and  draw  his  pay, 
but  that  kind  of  a  life  is  dull,  monotonous  and  aimless 
in  the  extreme,  but  if  the  habits  nre  temperate,  mind  in- 
quiring, and  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of  life  have  any 
meaning,  the  vision  broad'ens,  and  opportunities  become 
the  stimulant  that  prepares  us  for  the  successive  steps  in 
life's  affairs. 

Pleasure  is  not  alone  in  entertainment,  nor  in  frolic, 
pastime,  holiday  and  material  gain.     The    pleasure  of 


work,  rest,  music  and  art;  of  home,  fireside  and  friends, 
all  have  a  meaning,  and  are  part  of  the  real  life,  and  it 
follows,  that  as  all  material  possesions  are  but  natural 
resources,  plus  the  labor  to  fashion  them  into  useable  form 
for  human  good,  real  education  In  the  broadest  sense  is  a 
prerequisite^  if  the  individual  life  is  to  be  worth  whole; 
therefore,  let  us  educate  the  body  and  mind,  as  well  as 
train  the  hands. 

The  paper  was  greeted  with  laud  applause,  and  on 
motion  was  received  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr  Laheney  said  that,  in  view  that  the  paper  discussed 
education  along  broad  lines,  it  was  difficult  to  further 
discuss  it.  He  said  he  had  hoped  it  would  deal  with  the 
problem  of  trade  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr  Donovan  said  he  thought  the  best  way  to  discuss 
this  paper  was  to  refer  it  to  the  local  associations,  to 
be  read  there  and  discussed,  and  be  moved  that  this  be 
done.    Carried.  ^   ■,■  ^  ■ 

Mr  Srown  asked  that  this  paper  be  studied  m  conne  - 
tion  with  the  paper  read  by  Henry  B.  Kelly,  at  the 
Massachusetts  Society  convention,  on  the  value  of  beauty, 
two  papers  produced  by  master  painters  that,  with  all 
due  regard  for  the  knowledge  of  the  chemists  and  scien- 
tific men,  are  far  ahead  of  any  other  papers  recently  pre- 
sented to  any  master  painters'  conventions. 

Mr.  Oatelstein  asked  that  it  miffht  be  shown  how  the 
apprentice  in  the  painting  trade  would  take  more  kindly 
to  it.  He  asked  if  there  was  something  in  the  trade  school 
that  is  lacking,  because  the  boys  don't  enter  it. 

Mr  Grimmer  said  education  in  the  trade  is  largely  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents;  the  first  thing  asked  is  how 
much  the  boy  Is  going  to  get.  Consequently,  instead  of 
teaching  him,  the  boss  tries  to  see  how  much  he  can 
got  out^of  the  boy  to  compensate  bim  for  h.s  wages.  -The 
boys  are  not  willing  to  go  to  night  school.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  our  men.    They  don't  care. 

Mr  Oliver  said  we  have  trade  schools  on  the  program. 
The  question,  as  he  had  handled  it,  fitted  in  with  thia 
matter  of  trade  training.  I  dealt  on  education  and  I 
hope  a  man  is  a  better  painter  for  being  better  educated. 

Mr  Pinck  said  that  Mr.  Oliver's  paper  is  along  educa- 
tional lines.  The  mirror  reflects  just  what  is  placed  before 
it.  This  institution  has  helped  give  me  an  education. 
If  you  would  be  clean  in  body,  you  must  be  clean  in  mind, 
you  must  digest  Mr.  Oliver's  paper  before  you  can  dis- 
CUSS  it 

Mr  lidall  said  there  is  more  in  Mr.  Oliver's  paper  than 
you  can  reali-/e  till  you  read  it  in  print.  It  do^  not 
mean  the  mere  putting  on  of  pamt  with  the  brush.  I 
think  ihis  is  one  of  the  best  papers  I  have  ever  read. 

Mr  Laheney  said  that  if  the  painters  had  devoted  as 
much  time  to  developing  the  body,  in  the  days  of  Michael 
'\Lngelo,  we  would  have  had  greater  works  than  they  had 
produced  in  the  past.  We  must  think  of  the  present  and 
the  future. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a  paper  by  D.  J.  Don- 
ovan, of  Buffalo,  which  he  read  as  follows:— 

Efficiency  in  the  Painting  Business. 

At  the  State  convention,  held  in  Utica  last  year,  I  put 
a  miesMon  in  the  question  box,  asking  if  it  would ' 
adv^Se  to  liave  an  Educational  Committee  appointed  to 
educate  a  number  of  master  painters  m  estimating  ajid 
conducting  the  painting  business,  as  many  of  o"/  "i^^*^^ 
painters  work  up  from  the  journeymen  ranks  and  have 
not  had  the  necessary  business  training.  While  these 
gentlemen  have  all  the  necessary  practical  qualifications, 
they  do  not  understand  cost  accounting  and  the  syste- 
matic handling  of  workmen.  Therefore,  they  are  not  get- 
ting the  best  results  from  their  business. 

T  expect  a  great  many  will  take  exception  to  this  state- 
m'^n  as  most  men  believe  implicitly  that  their  own 
methods  are  best,  and  I  anticipate  some  contradictions. 

Facts  however,  are  stubborn  things  to  contend  with, 
•  and  show  conclasivciy  that  many  are  very  much  mis- 
taken Our  worthy  President  advised  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  your  Executive  Committee,  to  take  the  form 
of  a  paner,  and  that  the  subject  be  assigned  to  me.  I  will 
try  to  do  justice  to  the  question  to  show  the  necessity  of 
ethciency  in  the  painting  business. 

\wav  back  in  1S95,  at  the  Louisville  national  conven- 
tion a  paper  was  read  by  J.  G.  McCarthy,  past  president 
of  the  National  Association,  on  the  relative  cost  of  ma- 
ter'al  .and  appliances  which  enter  into  our  business.  This 
paper  demonstrated  that  painters  at  that  time  were  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  a  better  knowledge  of  business  methods. 
Our  Canadian  friends  also  took  up  the  matter,  when  R.  W. 
Fletcher  of  Toronto,  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
overhead  expenses  at  the  Canadian  convention  m  1913. 
Mr  Fletcher  wrote  and  charted  a  very  comprehensive 
paper  that  was  well  received.  Our  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan, 
secretary  of  the  International  A.ssociation,  has  recently 
addressed  master  painters,  throughout  the  country,  along 
the  same  lines.  All  this  demonstrates  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  business  education  in  the  painting  trade.  How- 
ever, in  justice  to  master  painters  generally,  it  should  be 
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understood  that  our  business  is  not  alone  in  need  of  im- 
provement. Manufacturers  and  merchants,  throug-hout 
the  country,  are  fully  aware  there  is  something-  radically 
wrong-  in  this  connection,  and  many  of  them  are  employ- 
ing efflciency  experts  to  examine  their  business  practices 
and  devise  methods  of  improving-  the  same. 

To  further  show  the  importance  of  education  in  gen- 
eral business,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  remark- 
able statement  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
but  recently  appointed    under   the    Department  of  Com- 
merce, that  200,000  corporations,  out  of  a  total  of  260,000. 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  business  of 
the  United  States,    are    eking-    out    an    existence.  One 
hundred  thousd,nd  of  them  did  not  earn  a  permy  during 
the  year.    Out  of  60,000  suocessful  corporations,  doing  a 
business  of  $100,000  per  year,  over  300,000  charged  off  no 
depreciation  whatever.    Only  ten  per  cent,  of  our  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  know  the  actual  cost  to  manu- 
facture and  market  their  products  40  per  cent,  esitmate 
what  their  costs  are,  and  fifty  per  cent,  have  no  method, 
but  price  their  goods  arbitrarily.    Most  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants,  who  do  not  know  the  cost  of  their 
goods,  are  basing  their  .selling  prices  on  what  their  com- 
petitors sell  for  and,  with  only  this  knowledge  as  a  basis 
they  are  frequently  cutting  prices  and  demoralizing  the 
mdustry  m  which  they  are  engaged.    Bradstreefs  shows 
nearly  20,000  failures  in  the  United  States  during  1915, 
and  states  that  when  the  causes  of  failure  are  examined 
in  detail  it  has  been  found  that  incompetence  has  caused 
the  greater  number  of  them;  in  fact,  within  a  fraction 
of  30  per  cent,  while  lack  of  capital,  one  time  the  most 
fatal  cause,  accounted  for  slightly  over  27  per  cent.  No 
doubt,  a  failure    caused  by    improper    cost  accounting 
■w-Quld  be  placed  under  the  head  of  incompetence.  In 
view  of  this  record,  it  is  very  evident  that  changing 
business   conditilons   make    imperative   that   which  the 
Federal  Commission  calls  attention  to,  and  one  can  read- 
ily see  that  cost  accounting  systems  are  in  very  bad 
condition.     From  the  foregoing   remarks,   the  necessity 
for  a  more  thorough  consideration  of  every  detail  in  our 
business  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  is  plainly  evi- 
dent.   There  are  a  number  of  master  painters  doing  a 
successful  business.    They  understand  efficiency  and  cost 
accounting,  use  these  methods  and  reap  the  reward.  But 
there  are  comparatively  few  when  considering  the  large 
number  who  lose  sight  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
business  except  labor  and  material.    The  very  fact  that 
there  are  some  master  painters  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness shows  clearly  that  education  along  business  lines 
is  very  essential,  and  that  if  we  want  to  be  successful 
we  must  commence  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of  modern 
efTicient  methods  in  a  practical  manner. 

To  summarize  what  constitutes  efflciency  in  the  paint- 
ing business,  there  are  six  important  points. 
First— System  in  buying  material. 

Second— Laying  out  work,  placing  and  handling  men. 
TJhird — Estimating  work. 
Fourth — Cost  accounting. 
Fifth— Overhead  expenses. 
Sixth — Service. 

First — System  in  Buying  Material. 

Here  a  great  many  things  are  to  be  considered.  Judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  buying.  Above  all,  buy  the  best 
material  obtainable  from  the  most  reputable  manufac- 
turers or  jobbers.  Do  not  spread  your  purchases,  but 
confine  them  to  ab  few  firms  as  possible.  In  this  way  you 
can  buy  to  better  advantage  and,  your  business  being 
worth  more  to  the  individual  firms,  you  will  naturally 
bo  given  better  attention.  Of  course,  if  it  is  possible 
for  a  number  of  buyers  to  club  together  in  a  co-operative 
manner  considerable  money  can  be  saved  on  all  pur- 
chases. Another  thing,  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  cash  discounts  whenever  possible.  This  is  a  valuable 
asset  and  totals  considerable  in  a  year's  business. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  purchase,  consider  the  class 
of  work  to  be  done  and  it  will  often  be  found  more  eco- 
nomical to  buy  small  cans  for  certain  work,  although 
these  cost  more  proportionately  than  the  large  pack- 
ages. The  reason  for  this  any  practical  painter  know.s. 
A  better  price  is  usually  obtainable  on  a  large  size  pack- 
age and  careful  judgment  will  determine  which  Is  the 
more  economical  for  certain  work. 

Never  buy  any  material  because  it  is  cheap.  This  is 
false  economy  and  a  practice  which  .should  never  be 
countenanced.  One  can  never  get  satisfactory  results 
from  poor  material. 

It  is  always  well  to  remember,  too,  that  when  the  rep- 
resentatives of  manufacturers  or  jobbers  call  upon  the 
master  painter  a  courteous  reception  should  be  accorded 
them.  These  gentlemen  are  usually  our  friends  and  can 
often  assist  us  and  save  us  money  in  purchasing. 


Second— Laying  Out  Work,  Placing  and  Han- 
dling Men. 

Make  out  a  lisi  of  everything  needed  on  the  icb— 
material,  apparatus,  etc.  Have  same  delivered  on  the 
job  betore  the  men  are  sent  there.  Be  sure  to  send 
enough  material  to  keep  the  men  supplied.  This  is  econ- 
omy, as  it  IS  very  expensive  to  have  men  run  out  of 
material  or  equipment  and  often  spells  the  profit  or  loss 
on  the  contract.  In  placing  men,  do  not  allow  hit-and- 
miss  methods,  but  organize  your  men  carefully  place 
your  working  forces  so  that  time  is  saved  and  no  false 
moves  made.  Some  men  are  better  at  certain  woi^ 
than  others.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  few  general 
painters  oDtainable.  and  one  must  be  able  to  jud-e  tf 
a  man  is  better  fitted  to  do  one  class  of  work  better 
than  another.  For  instance,  an  outside  brush  hand 
should  not  be  put  on  fine  mterior  work.  Here  t  where 
aic  master  painters  judgment  must  be  used  to  obtain 
best^esults  I  will  not  say  anything  about  shop  wastes 
or  shop  systems,  because  several  very  fine  papers  cover! 
ing  these  points  have  been  presented  in  past  conventions 

Do  your  best  to  instill  loyalty  among  your  men  There 
IS  a  growing  lack  of  this  feeling.  Employer  and  emDVove 
are  drifting  apart.  This  should  not  b\  ^as  fhe  iXrls^s 
of  both  are  identical  and  best  results  are  only  obtainable 

7hnf';H^''''"'°r^  "^en  to  understand 

that  the  work  must  be  done  right.    Follow  this  un  bv 
seeing  that  your  order.,  are  carried  out.    When  the  vv  ork 
wi'n  do"rt.^°^  ^'l''  '^^"^'"^  done  carelesslv  th?y 

ri-  I  t  win  hJ;.  ^"'^  ''^"^  '-ePUtation  for  doing  work 

c  "me  yur  wav  Th"""^";.  Rurally,  more  business  must 
come  yur  wa>.  Phis  is  the  best  advertising-  one  cnn  o-ot- 
as^a  satisfied  customer  wUl  always  t\fk  and  recomVen^^ 

Third— Estimating  Work. 

Old  work  is  usually  a  large  part  of  our  business  and 
conditions  vary  so  much,  when  called  upon  to  figure 
this  class  of  work,  remember  that  a  number  of  things 
are  to  be  considered,  such  as  chalky  surfaces,  .scaling 
blistering,  action  of  chemicals  from  fires,  stains  from 
leaks  of  different  kinds,  etc.  Alteration  work  of  various 
kinds  requires  difi:erent  treatment  and  varies  so  mate- 
rially that  careful  examination  of  surfaces  i.s  necessary 
before  making  up  an  estimate.  Much  depends  here  upon 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  work  and  haphazard  guessing 

Z  ''l''^}^  """/^  "link  and  keep  thinking 

Much  depends  upon  this. 

New  Work. 

To  begin  with,  do  not  take  your  quantities  off  in  a 
hurry.  It  has  gotten  to  be  a  practice  with  some  to  give 
a  guess  figure  in  order  to  satisfy  the  fellow  looking  for 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  Don't  do  this,  for  you  will 
always  get  the  worst  of  it  yourself.  Take  the  necessary 
time  and  it  will  pay.  Figuring  from  plans  is  simple  but 
requires  care.  Be  sure  to  understand  the  scale  the  plans 
are  drawn  to,  as  the  scale  varies  considerably.  Meas- 
ure the  quantities  carefully.  Read  and  study  the  speci- 
fications. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  a  number  of  archi- 
Itn/  specify   "painting,    etc.,"    under   the  various 

trades,  for  which  reason  one  is  obliged  to  go  through 
all  the  specifications  so  as  not  to  take  any  chances  Be 
sure  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  all  the  preced- 
'J'^f^r^X^l^'';        Z'^""  ^"  ^'^'^  an  intelligent 

fn^l  f.K  """^  ^^'^^  to  do  a  satisfac- 

tory job  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  living  profit. 

Some  will  .say,  "This  is  all  nonsense.  If  I  did  that  I 
would  never  get  a  job.  My  competitors  would  make  me 
look  foolish."  In  answer  to  this,  refer  to  my  excerpt 
from  Bradstreefs  report  and,  if  you  do  this.  I  think  you 
will  think  twice  before  putting  in  a  figure  that  is  either 
a  loss  or  so  close  that  you  cannot  live  as  a  human  being 
should  live.  Here  is  where  we  should  remember  that 
the  "laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  If  not,  the  master 
painter  would  be  better  off  financially  working  as  .a 
journeyman.  Think  this  over  seriously,  as  it  is  a  vory 
important  matter.  .  We  are  not  growing  younger  and  there 
is  no  pension  awaiting  our  old  age,  as"  in  various  other 
walks  of  life,  such  as  city,  county  nr  Federal  positions. 

You  all  know  that  for  years  past  the  hours  of  labor 
per  day  have  decreased  and  that  wages  have  increased 
Paint  and  varnish  material  of  all  kinds  have  .soared  In 
price  to  heights  heretofore  unknown.  Living  expenses 
of  ourselves  and  families  are  constantly  increasing.  Have 
the  prices  for  our  work  increased  in  proportion?  I  can 
say  no,  without  fear  of  contradiction.  We  cannot  replace 
any  of  our  apparatus,  scaffolding,  ladders,  tools  etc  at 
the  prices  we  paid  for  them,  and  manv  of  us'  are  not 
considering  these  facts  In  estimating  work. 

Cost  Accounting. 

This  calls  for  a  thornugh  understanding  of  our  busl- 
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.    .        ,    .ear             ■    $14  000  $40,000  ^  000  $21,408  W  *12,(KK)    SU.OoO  $12,000  $10,000  $30,000  $10,000 

Individual  volume  of  business  by  year                 *i4,wo»»u,  isn       400  300 

-"o»e^Sr-^sbo°rwf.^-tw^^uru°r:n^^.^r^       240      1,320        240  2.2        300        eOO          500         900  CO         ISO  4.0 

^''f^^p^^^£^^^^                                50     2,400        100  572        150        T80          365         780  ..  •  -      ■  576  .. 

Offite^''X°en^;:''pVini'ingypo;t;ge    and    any                     ^.  373^     62         75           08         520  25  15         36  25 

small  office  expense  

^^£^^0^7.^"^^^^^^'         ,0         10.          50  45.50      50        150          125          125  35  50  48  55 

TelSr  ;na'tVi;graph' ■charges    of    any        5,          50         72  90         T5         78.90      62          9C  24  45         75  96 

Car^;::'.    c;s;-;f-yourow;o;h;redv^lcles                                3^  365        3O0           78          12.84      50         150        420  360 

carfares                                                                275        325        200  312.77    300        107.-5      93         435  125 

Insurance,  liability  and  fire  •  •  •  •  •  ; 

Lost  accounts,  bad  debts,  law  suits,  cost  of                                 ,5  50         90         22o         400  ..  •  •  ^40 

collections   

°-d^r^ot^c?o"tb°s!  ^?p^T\addrs\rf/"n1n^                               ^50  67.50    200         60           70         175  15  25        300  50 

else  you  caAnot  charge  separately.  ......        95        1  22.50    500        200          120         IbO  2o  2.  36  270 

interest  on  stocK.  etc..  on  hand  paid         ...    ^                        ^  '-^'If'      .^i^     1^1'     2991  6.of 

Individual  overhead   •  ■  •  ■  •                                             7.1s  8.54     14.08     19.8o       12.20      12.25  29.91 

individual  percentage  of  overhead  Average  overhead.  12%  per  cent.  

 ^  "            :  ^can  be  done  ourselves  and  educate  our  workmen  to  do 

 Z        IT^^^^^^xactly  what  everything  entering  can                            properly  done  it  will  assist  very  ma- 

ness.    We  must  know  exactly                             accurate  ^erialTrin  bringing  employer  and  employe  closer  together 

into  our  business  costs  us^   we  s        ^^^^         expense.  ''nTwUMet  thf  public  know  that  we  are  worthy  of  their 

record  of  f  11  ^"f.  ^f^f  '  We  should  know  the  cost  per-  ^^^lencra  so  fhat  the  painting  is  as  important  as  any 

assets  and  ^abilities,     w  e                 accurate  record  of  branch  of  the  building  business  and  a  factor  to  be  con- 

.  eentage  of  doing  ^^^^^^^^^'^j^^f  ^ni  simplify    our   work.  ^ed.    Thele  things  may  appear  radical  to  many  who 

each  ]ob,  li^^^,.t,f7r;  thp   bank    and  never   abuse   it,  ^^^^^  to  be 

establish  our  credit  at  t  ie    oa                        customers,  ?^ccessful  it  must  be  done.    Bear  that  in  mind.    I  do 

exercise  the  utmost  care  m  granting                   carefully  not  wTsh  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  use  of  serv- 

see  that  o^^^^^o^^^'^^^^Her  to  hive  a  proper  cost  account-  t^'^guch  a  degree  that  five  dollars'  worth  of  time  is 

but  consistently,    in  order  to  na       ^^^^  understand  our  'e^^p^nded  in  doing  one  dollar's  worth  of  work, 

ing  system,  as  ^^^^    """"1®  e^d  I  submit  the  foUowmg  f  would  suggest  that  we  use  the  same  care  to  get  as 

overhead  expenses     Po  that  e^^'  ^^^^  ^^e  various  local  fair  a  price  fofour  work  as  the  journeyman  painter  does 

schedule  wh\ch  1  ha^e  collected                 ^^^.^  ^.^^  for  his    Otherwise,  we  cannot  do  justice  to  ourselves  or 

^^f^'^'i'^fundrsSnd  overhead  expenses  under  various  ^^^^H      usually  dif  atisfaction.  We 

rdii^on^  ^fXJi!,  -rto  a  greater  or  lesser  --L^^a^wf  ^efi^S^r^o  ^Ir^t^u^^'^ 

J^:^~%rih^^T^  Class  jol           ^             ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ,,,, 

"^^ra3^^^ £i  &^^s«Si^i-^^^- f|n: 

cannot  do  any  business  T^^^^J^J^^gnses  must  be  added  to  ^i'l'^on  of  success  in  business.    We  can  readily  see  that 

overhead  expense   and  these^expe     _^  ^^.j^^^ing  work.  J^^ion  of  success                 ^^^.^^^^  necessary  as 

our  charge  for  labor  ^no^  ^      ^^^^  without  doing  our-  ^J^oney  lnd  must  be  carefully  studied  if  we  are  to  improve 

r."wm^ V£P««" "     ^  Seg          -,rr.eS-  s„;r,r\:?.? 

„c               r^^Ls-s  iSil  »r .,":,Tfs«r.°rs 

of  in  figuring  ^orl^^-Fust.  ^a»or                            ^^^^^^  nainters     They  show  an  unwillingness  to  get  together  in 

S^atrtS^terCgSfof^profit  we  feel  in  our  own  r||^earLd  ^d^  —  ^.e^e  ^  l^P^ove 

judgment  we  are  entitled  to.  ^°feal  earneTt    We  should  remember  we  have  real  work 

Service.  to  ao  and  do  it  with  a  will,  and  DO  IT  NOT\  . 

..„e  „  a            .e.,  ™»e  »       J„"S.5,°t^«-  U^rVu.'^^^.e"?  SI^l^TLt:  ^^^^^^ 

only  this,  the  P^i^^^r  must  be  able  to  pro  ^^^^^^        ^^^.^  respective  localities  and  thrash  it 

anv  effect  the  architect  or  owner  desires  to                  j^j.  .  thoroughly.    In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  educate 

fsh     The  painter  is  in  position  to  bring  out  ^'l  the  arcm  ^^^JX"^  If  this  is  done  an  improvement  in  the  trade 

tec'turaV  features  or  ruin  the  entire  effect  the^rchitect  some  ot  u               ^^^^  ^.^^         ^^^^  ^  ^ten 

covers  a  significant  POi^t  \n  ou'  customers.    Customers  of  their  confidence.  .  , 

of  anv  business  means  satisfied  eustoraerb.  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  to  start  an  eau 

stories,  smoking  and  ^'^^^^^^"'fXlre  of  en  the  cause  r^onovin  said  he  thought  some  mistakes  had  been 
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in  many  of  them  there  were  mistakes,  but  he  had  given 
the  figures  as  he  had  received  them,  believing  it  would 
set  people  to  thinking. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  estimates  varied  so  greatly  that  It 
was  evident  some  men  did  not  know  what  their  business 
cost  them.  It  is  surprising,  if  you  figure  up  costs  and 
the  amount  of  lost  materials,  brushes,  etc.,  that  are 
taken  from  you.  For  himself,  he  had  figured  the  very 
least  he  could  do  business  on  was  15  per  cent,  overhead 
charges,  added  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  the  matter  of  overhead  depends  largely 
on  the  manner  of  doing  business.  Some  men  in  New 
York  do  business  on  a  very  small  amount  of  overhead. 
Cartage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  manufacturer 
makmg  deliveries.  Some  men  are  satisfied  with  too 
small  a,  percentage  of  profit.  We  do  not  think  big  enough 
and  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  our  industry.  Any 
trade  that  consumes  $250,000,000  worth  of  materials  is  a 
big  industry.  It  costs  a  cent  a  minute  for  a  man  to 
carry  a  step  ladder  up  or  down  stairs  and  the  man  is 
wmded  and  unable  to  work  as  well  after  doing  it  It 
pays  me  better  to  scaffold  properly.  1  haven't  told  a 
man  to  hurry  up  in  years.  It  is  not  efficiency  to  advise 
a  man  one  day  and  have  him  lay  down  on  you  the  next 
The  paraphernalia  necessary  to  do  a  small  ceiling  has 
cost  you  $25.  Except  for  the  brushes  it  will  last  you 
about  five  years,  and  the  charge  for  it  has  got  to  go  on 
The  way  some  men  run  their  books,  I  do  not  wonder 
they  don't  make  a  dollar.  Lack  of  organization  is  what 
we  suffer  from. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to 
do  a  jobbing  business  on  15  per  cent,  overhead;  this  per- 
centage applied  only  to  new  work. 

Mr.  Potts  said  nobody  could  tell  just  how  much  a  job 
was  gomg  to  cost  him  until  he  had  finished  it 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  a  good  many  men  forget  to  put 
workmen  s  compensation  on  their  estimates. 

of^n  .Ji"-^  ^^'^  ^^""^  ^^"'"'^^  painting  business 

often  are  very  crazy,  the  variations  are  so  wide  Tou 

wo"rk  in''^^^^  depend  upon  one  man  doing  as  much 
worK  m  a  day  as  another. 

Mr.  Laheney  said  that  the  more  information  we  get  the 
sav    'w/  "^'^        '°  The  painting  industry  ^should 

Mr^Fl.ot'iM^i"^/^  P^.^  *°  ^hat  it  costs, 

rnf «  said  It  required  common  sense  when  figur- 

imes  th^ee  co.T.''  ^^^Kf^^'^^'^^  on  the  architect.  Some- 
times three  coats  of  oil  paint  are  called  for  and  the 

Mr  Vnn'  ^^^>:,^ith  one  coat  of  water  pa?nt. 
rafus  ^h^Z  T  ^""^  figuring  depreciation  on  appa- 

orv  of  stoc^  n  painters  who  never  take  an  inven- 

tury  or  stock  or  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  Mr.  Donovan's  report  showed  that 
of  two  men  doing  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
business  ($20,000),  one  showed  a  depreciation  of  $250  and 
the  other  of  $67.50.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  being 
done  m  Syracuse  by  journeymen  who  figure  labor  cost 
alone  without  allowing  for  overhead,  because  they  ex- 
pect to  borrow  their  ladders,  etc. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  that  in  an  elevator  building  he  alwavs 
sends  he  ropes  up  on  the  elevator  and  drops  them  7o^n 
men."  "^^'"^  ^^e  strength  of  the 

t.v'"vJ^°"°''fJ'  ^'^^'^  "         local  associations  would 

IhS^^o^ulHava""  '"^^  "^VX^  «nd  many  things  whereby 

Mr.  Potts  said  that  we  cannot  teach  the  master  painters 
m  New  York  elficiency.    We  have  only  8  per  cent  of  the 

M>  '1,''^^.^^^^'°^'^  City  associations  ^""^ 
0f"t^he"rrLrd-aTt5rrar^g\^  ToV'^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Potts  .said  the  trouble  is  that  in  New  York  Citv 
we  have  let  things  get  away  from  us  and  we  cannot  eet 
them  back.  ^ 

Mr.  Jesson  said  that  twenty  years  ago  you  could  get 
men  who  knew  how  to  work  and  would  work  Todav 
we  cannot  get  men  who  know  how  to  work 

Mr.  Fischl  said  a  man  has  to  use  common  sense  in  fie 
urmg  on  big  work.    He  spoke  of  a  man  in  New  York  who 
IS  doing  work  cheap  and  sending  new  men  to  the  job 
every  few  days.  •' 

•         P^'Y*^""  ""^'"^  "len  like  that  who  are  kill 

ing  off  the  industry.  I  have  tables  in  my  office  that 
show  the  number  of  movements  required  to  paint  a  dooJ 
with  different  materials.  A  man  will  take  2t2  separate 
di^^fngTameT"^        ^^'"^  ^  '^^'^  "^'''^  ^  certain ^sfow! 

Mr.  Dabelstein  .spoke  of  experience  on  an  arbitration 
board.  Some  men  are  satisfied  with  a  small  profit  on 
a  large  volume  of  business.  The  labor  men  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  new  theory  of  working.  The  small  wav  nf 
doing  bu.siness  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 

Mr.  Grimmer  spoke  of  a  case  where  there  was  tronhio 
with  the  union.  After  they  had  .settled  it,  the  niintor 
said  he  would  be  ruined,  because  he  had  not  figured  on 
cutting  in  the  work.  The  paper  hanger  covered  the  spots 
on  the  wall  and  the  floor  planer  cleaned  ofT  the  floors 


Mr.  Donovan  said  we  must  consider  the  changed  con- 
dition of  doing  business.  'ti'seu  con 

A.  G.  Schumann  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  twentv 
The  convention  adjourned  for  the  day  at  4  50  P  m 

wednesdaFmorning 

10^3?'L%^'  ^''^''''^  ^^^'^^  convention  to  order  at 

ha^aSS^StlT^  ^SS^era^nTh^  associations 
be  procured  for  the  S  ^^ork  StT/'f  ^ 
suggested  that  the  seal  of  thl  kif^    t  Association.  He 

Mr.  Oliver  niovert  thtf  fr,-    ®  ^^^^^  used, 
dent  and  fhe  Secietlrv\v'^  ^'^""'^  t°  the  Presi- 

should  be  borne  by  thV  Itat'e'^As;''"^  ^^P^nse 

An  invitation  fo,  o  ,      I       Association.  Carried. 

President  McS  een  iSro1:c:.T  ^^^P^^^" 
sistant  l^irector  of  thf  Institute  ^fT/v^^'-'^^^'-'  '^S' 
Washington,  D.  C.  wL  del  veleH  1  ^"^^f^rial  Research, 
with  inoving  Picturer\°nd1rnTern"^idef''^^^  ^""^^^^^^^ 

iniSVarg^^L"i?;i'n^S?e^o/^Sla^ 
Atlas   Portland   Cement   Companv  ^t"'"''^ 
address  illustrated  bv  nhnVn?;^         ,         ^^^'^   S^ave  an 
is  in  part  ts  m^wl.-  '^"^^''^  slides,  which 

Moisture  and  Dust-Resisting  Properties  of 
Painted  Cement. 

weather,  wherf  it  absorb^  ?;  especially  during  stormy 
becomes  mottled  and  2reakef  ^"r""t.'  °'  ^'^^^^^  '^'^^ 

s°-i^^  ^'Z^ii^-^^^  ^^oL:'!^; 

retain  particle!  oTrst  anlTot^e^Tsfted^yiorttrair^ 
When  paint  is  applied  to  a  concrete  structS^e  the  ex 
terior  pores  are  filled,  and  a  smooth.  rubber-Hke  film  re" 
salts  that  prevents  the  admittance  of  ram     This  alon; 

coi^Sr'ucSn^n^^evt^fSl-t^^^^^^e'^d^  Paintin^^'1.eSr 
erties  and  ornamlntaf  chartrer  ofUZT!!l^Z\ZTa 
be  the  turther  consideration  wherever  there  is  cTv  c  pride 
J  ortunately  paint  will  wear  upon  cemlnt  for  as  great 
fL  lf  f':eater.  periods  than  upon  wood  or  iron  provided 
the  paint  is  applied  when  the  cement  is  drv  When  damn 
the  cement  should  first  be  treat^H  -nritv;     .^^  "en  damp, 

con- 

;npfVS^in^-Lnf-t?°Sn^%Sl^^ 

mg  of  gas.  on  and  benzine  tanks  exposed  to  the  sSn 

Mr.  Donovan  asked  the  effect  of  .so-called  waterproof- 
ing compounds  on  paint.  ^i'.  j. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  there  are  two  kinds  of  waterproofing 
compounds,   one  an   integral  mixture  with   the  cement 
the  other  a  paraffin  mixed  with  benzol  which  would  cause 
the  paint  applied  over  it  to  peel.    In  regard  to  tanks 
the  final  color  was  all  that  affected  the  heat 
Mr   Oliver  asked  if  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  con- 

P^'"^^'!  ^^hite  all  the  time 
Mr.  Gardner  replied:— Yes 

Mr.  Oliver  asked  if  the  cost  of  this  would  be  so  great 
as  to  counterbalance  the  benefit  from  saving  in  the 
escape  of  valuable  fumes.  a,vuib    m  tne 

^^"^•^  Gardner  said  the  Bureau  of  Mines  thought  that  it 
would.    Aluminum  paint  would  not  stand  long  exposure 

Mr.  Potts  said  he  had  watched  large  eas  tTnt=  rr-  i 
Bridge  painted  with  aluminum,  and"^  a  ^goo  fdVal  of"',f|'^ 
aluminum  bronze  is  in  very  good  condition 

Mr.  Pierrepont  .said  that  a  house  had  been' painted  with 
a  popular  brand  of  cement  coating.  To  change  the  color 
another  brand  was  used  over  it,  and  the  final  cnnt  .; 
paint  peeled  off  In  ribbons.  They  Anally  co  -^ected  this 
condition  Now.  was  Ihc  second  coating  too  short''  It 
IS  a  serious  problem,  if  two  different  cemen  coatlnJs 
cannot  be  applied  one  over  the  other.  It  i^a  matter  hnt 
painters  ought  to  know  about.  We  found  f mm  ti!^ 
ufncturers  of  the  brand  we  used?  tl i.^T  ti  ;"  h^dT  re" 
ducing  oil.  but  this  would  not  work  it  2nJ  ^  , 
coating  that  was  peeling  ofT^in  .spCs.'  ^ere  it  dS  no^ 
pee  .  vou  cou  d  not  cet  it  off  ,T-iti,  „  i     '  dirt  not 

the  reducing  oil.  add^ld^  aU^ft  2o'^Jo;\'r  TJn.o^^in 
per  cent.   Im.seed  oil.    This  penetrated  the  old  suSace 
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°^^^r^"Gar^ne°nall  that  ittas  possible  that  the  two 

-i^yfrer°lT.ed^Tr^wen^ouUI  Know  whether  the 
^•X^G^Ser^aid  to  take  an  alcohoUc  solution  of 
phenolphthalein.    Dissolve  one  /f^J^^^^^f^ee  toe 

"Irr^nnhelstein  said  some  architects  specified  a  certain 

o-vpriP  a=!  anvthins  that  can  be  maae. 
^  Thly  incorporate  Portland  cement  in  bitumen  paints 
that  are  used  on  the  outside  of  barges,  pontoons  and 
floating  drydocks,  especially  those  used  in  tropical  salt 

"^Pre^sident  McSteen  thanked  Mr.  Gardner,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr!  Hawken  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 

*^T?rTonvention  adjourned  for  luncheon  at  12:20  p.m. 


i       WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  McSteen  called  the  convention  to  order  at 

Albrecht,  of  the  ^^^^^'^^J'^l^^^  from  John  Theobald, 
^Sk^^l\e\%ram^;TSeUnfffom  Alexander  Peters,  Sec- 
retary of  th^Mass^-^^^-etts^t^^^^^^  Letter  Postage 
A  communication  fiom  -oggojutions  Committee. 
^rrErvmrUSnL?  £  sons  Co.,  of 
Buffalo,  read  a  paper  on 


Wall  Paper  Decorations., 


Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper^     rc     •  ^^^^ 

realm  of  PO«f„^>l^^\^^^„!?ents    ThTs  w        not  be  uninten- 

SCSal   l^T^raThi^^oTm^SasiJe  and  to  connect  the  for- 

-^he  SotteTfor^Thll  subJett^^dmUs  only  of  sur 

Sif?Se^s^s^^S 

lei^  dt^opiS^f^^ouidSr  -V  are3 
peTsimSs  o^f  the  find  that  chew         auinme  piHs  and 
[hen  complain  because  they  tast%bitter.    They  are  ^ne 
six-cylinder  curses  that  belong  at  the  head  of  those  n-u 
ropean  fighting  armies.  .      ^.         ^^ttor     The  live 

Business  is  good,  and  it  s  gomg  be  better.  The  live 
merchant  is  going  to  make  money  m  the  "^f  t/^^^^  *° 
five  years--more  money  than  f  ou^and 

It's  the  ,"^<?^=bant  with  nerve  wno  ^  believes 

l^'^        '4 in^ihat  is  going  to  couM         prize  money, 
he  will  win  ^bat  IS  goiiiB  depends  largely  on 

.•'"^.limTtf  keep  aheU  of  c^^^^^  conditions  and  new 
'"'^^n  if  While  every  business  man  discovers  success- 
Tuf SlksT^J  ow<Jw  care  -  |o  o    record  a^^^^^^^^ 

-^e%ri?^r^rwhjco^^^ 

^°?;f  town  and\Tsit°ot?er 'successful  men.  observe  the 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

methods  employed  by  those  that  are  producers,  and  come 
back  fortified  with  plans  that  could  be  applied  to  his 
own  business  with  equal  or  even  greater  success. 

The  question  of  great  importance  that  each  merchant 
should  decide  is;— Is  he  sitting  on  the  front  seat  of  his 
business,  whip  in  hand,  driving  over  the  rough  spots, 
or  has  it  taken  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  is  therefore 
driving  him? 

The  opportunities  for  making  money  m  the  wall  paper 
business  are  just  as  good  as  they  are  in  any  line  of 
industry.  .  ,, 

The  merchant  who  cannot  make  money  m  the  wall 
paper  business  today  cannot  make  money  in  any  line 
of  business.  It  requires  the  same  merchandising  prin- 
ciples that  other  lines  require.  It  returns  the  most  to 
those  who  give  most  to  it. 

The  gross  margin  of  profit  in  handling  wall  paper  Is 
greater  than  is  possible  m  many  of  the  allied  lines.  Few 
other  lines  hold  forth  such  alluring  prospects. 

Wall  paper  is  staple,  just  as  staple  as  furniture,  rugs, 
carpets,  draperies.  It  is  purchased  more  often  than  many 
of  the  other  house  furnishings.  It  is  a  household  neces- 
sity. If  you  are  not  getting  your  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness in  your  community,  don't  overlook  the  fact  that 
somebody  is  getting  it.  The  business  is  there,  that  much 
is  established,  and  the  important  question  for  you  to 
consider  is  how  you  can  create  interest  in  your  estab- 
lishment. 

The  only  thing  that  sells  goods  automatically  is  a  slot 
machine  Wall  paper,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  sold  from 
a  slot  machine.  It  requires  a  little  human  effort,  and 
the  returns  are  in  proportion  to  the  effort. 

I  submit  the  following  questions  for  your  considera- 
tion They  are  unquestionably  important  factors:— How 
often  do  you  change  the  papers  in  your  show  window? 
The  old  adage  advises  us  not  to  judge  a  book  by  its 
cover,  but  in  these  days  of  commercial  hustle  and  bustle 
this  honored  old  saw  does  not  always  hold  good. 

Nowadays  the  shop  window  is  generally  accepted  as 
the  barometer  of  prosperity  and  is  the  shopper's  guiding 
«tar  and  should,  therefore,  receive  the  untiring  care  or 
the  'merchant.  The  importance  of  the  show  windows  in 
modern  retail  business  circles  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  attention  given  to  it  by  the  large  department  stores, 
wherein  high  salaries  are  paid  to  the  professional  window 
decorators.  Display  papers  that  can  be  seen  distinctly 
at  some  distance,  "eye  catchers,"  as  it  were.  You  will 
find  that  the  comparatively  small  outlay  that  this  would 
necessitate  will  p'rove  an  excellent  investment. 

When  discussing  this  particular  subject  there  is  the 
old  story  that  seems  most  fitting:— The  proprietor  of  a 
first-class  wall  paper  shop  that  was  not  as  tidy  as  It 
should  have  been  was  one  day  standing  In  front  of  his 
store  when  a  humorist  approached  him  and  said:— 
"Have  you  any  up-to-date  wall  papers  in  your  store?" 
"Sure  I  have,"  answered  the  proprietor,  anxious  for  a 
sale.    "Lots  of  them." 

"Well,"  said  the  humorist,  moving  away,  "why  not  put 
some  in  your  window?" 

When  a  customer  enters  your  establishment,  do  you 
have  wall  paper  exhibited  in  a  manner  that  would,  at 
SncI  Ittract  attention,  or  do  you  just  keep  a  few  sam- 
ple books  of  wall  paper  on  hand  as  an  accommodation? 

Do  you  take  as  much  interest  in  the  wall  paper  branch 
of  yo^r  business  as  you  do  In  your  painting  department. 
or  have  you  elected  to  carry  on  the  wall  paper  business 
believing  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  you  to  make 
money  without  much  effort  on  your  part  or  any  initial 
mvestment?    If  the  latter.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
t  wouTd  be  possible  for  you  to  realize  your  expectations^ 
People  are  not  willing  today  to  trade  where  a  feelmg  of 
uncertainty  is  created,  or  where  it  would  appear  that 
i^PV  are  asking  a  merchant  to  do  them  a  favor.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  don't  have  to,  as  the  keen  merchant 
hks  probably  solicited  their  business,  or  his  window  dls- 
i^fnv  has  attracted  their  attention  and  his  establishment 
carried   conviction   that  their  problem   can  be  handled 
?n  a  satisfactory  manner.    There  is  an  old  saying  that 
"A  thmg  that  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  right."  and 
I  wouW  sugge^-t  to  the  master  painter  and  decorator 
whoTs  interested  in  the  wall  paper  business  in  only  a 
hal?-hlarted  manner  that  he  consider  the  subject  seri- 
ously   Is  the  correct  handling  of  wall  papers  contains 
possIbiUtles  as  great,  or  greater,  than  his  painting  busi- 
ness produces^  y^^^^^,^ 
How  much  Tour  success  in  the 

^"^'?^u%mesf I's'unLub^edirau^  to  the  fact  that  you 
pamt  business  IS  u  j^erable  study  and  are  quali- 

'^'^rto^ntenigcn^v^a^^^^      all  questions  presented  by 
Hient  relat  ve.  to  materials  and  their  uses.  Are 
your  /^'^''VVnder  the  same  service  regarding  the 

you  qua-bfled  to  renaer  xn  ^  a,n 

^Terfstinrs't^d^^LrKl  one  flmmar  with  it  Is  prepared  to 
mtere.stmg  stuay,  *  manner  that  Is  convincing. 

%^;"mu^ch?oetVoVS  Know  about  wall  pa- 


PAIXT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


per?  Do  you  reoommend  and'  insist  that  they  read  the 
trade  journals  which  contain  a  wealth  of  news  relative 
to  the  business?  Have  they  been  schooled  to  display 
wall  paper  m  a  creditable  manner,  or  do  you  allow  tliem 
to  stand  in  front  of  a  rack  and  show  paper  hangings, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  an  automatic  macliine?  Do 
your  facilities  offer  a  quiet,  comfortable  place  in  your 
show  room,  or  studio,  where  your  client  can  sit  down 
and  look  at  your  merchandise?  Is  the  arrangement  of 
your  sample  rolls  such  as  will  enable  you  to  instantly 
locate  the  desired  rolls  or  books  and  have  you  installed 
a  system  wherein  the  material  can  be  handily  put  back 
in  its  proper  place?  If  sample  books  displayed  are  finger- 
marked and  torn  they  certainly  are  not  likely  to  make 
a  creditable  impression. 

We  have  in  our  organization  what  is  known  as  a 
"melting-pot,"  and  tiie  most  impoj-tant  duties  of  this 
oUice  are  to  record  facts  of  interest  relative  to  the  retail- 
ing of  wall  paper,  and  I  should  like  to  present  for  your 
consideration  a  method  which  is  being  employed  by  one 
of  the  leading  decorators  in  this  country. 

In  preparing  the  exhibit  which  is  before  you  I  have 
placed  myself  in  the  position  of  the  merchant  having  a 
particular  decorative  problem  in  view,  and  have  arranged 
the  exhibit  in  the  way  that  he  would  present  the  offerings 
to  the  client.  After  making  a  selection  of  the  materials, 
thy  have  been  mounted  on  a  piece  of  bristol  board,  tipped 
on  only  at  the  four  corners.  Samples  thus  prepared  are 
stood  on  racks,  which  you  observe  are  not  unlike  artists' 
easels,  and  over  each  cardboard  is  draped  the  fabric  rec- 
ommended. A  sample  of  the  finished  woodwork  should 
also  be  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 

Exhibiting  papers  in  this  manner  has  many  advantages. 
It  enables  you  to  show  at  once  in  an  attractive 
manner,  without  much  effort  on  your  part,  papers  for 
every  room  in  the  house,  and  your  client  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  harmonious  color  effect.  The  customer  inspect- 
ing the  exhibit  would  appreciate  the  time  and  thought 
that  had  been  given  their  decorative  problem,  and,  while 
they  may  have  likes  and  dislikes  regarding  certain  pat- 
terns, there  is  a  hesitancy  to  change  any  one  of  the 
papers,  fearing  that  by  so  doing  it  would  affect  the  re- 
sult that  would  be  obtained  if  the  scheme  was  held  intact. 
This  ready  acceptance  of  the  scheme  is  prompted  by  the 
feeling  that  the  decorative  business  is  a  profession  and 
has  been  given  considerable  time  and  study,  and  that 
you  are  qualified  to  advance  ideas  of  value.  A  deco- 
rative scheme  thus  arranged  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  sit  down  witii  your  client  and  discuss  the  subject,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  merchant  exhib- 
iting material  in  this  manner  would  have  advantages 
over  the  dealer  who  elected  to  follow  the  time-worn 
methods  in  use. 

Believing  that  the  first  impression  lasts  the  longest,  I 
would  advocate  the  use  of  the  newer  method  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  old  way  of  displaying  materials.  A  scheme 
IS  kept  intact,  which  is  not  possible  if  you  show  sepa- 
rately materials  for  each  room,  and,  while  you  may  sub- 
mit papers  for  the  various  rooms  that  will  harmonize 
one  with  the  other,  this  fact  is  not  constanly  in  evidence. 

In  displaying  wall  paper  in  this  way  you  show  only  a 
small  sample  of  the  material.  It  is  possible,  however, 
by  employing  the  use  of  a  mirror  about  the  length  of 
bristol  board,  to  hold  it  against  the  paper  in  a  manner 
so  that  it  will  reflect  and  produce  the  effect  of  an  addi- 
tional width,  thus  showing  the  client  two  widths  of  the 
paper  instead  of  the  single  strip. 

In  preparing  samples,  as  shown  in  this  illustration,  if 
you  will  simply  tip  the  four  corners  or  paste  the  samples 
only  at  the  top  and  bottom,  it  will  enable  you  to  remove 
same  and  replace  with  other  materials  at  any  time,  and, 
in  addition,  if  applied  this  way,  will  not  buckle  the  board, 
such  as  would  happen  if  you  pasted  the  material  solidly 
to  the  bristol  board.  By  cutting  a  standard  size,  22%  by 
30  inches,  the  sample  boards  can  readily  be  packed  In 
a  wall  paper  trunk,  when  you  are  called  upon  to  see 
a  client  at  her  home. 

Do  you  keep  a  stock  book  in  your  wall  paper  depart- 
ment? Do  you  know  how  much  paper  you  buy  and 
how  much  you  sell — whnt  you  pay  for  it  and  what  you 
get  for  it?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  market  prices?  Do 
you  know  that  some  factories  offer  discounts  on  grades 
lA,  2A,  3A,  4A,  5A  and  6A?  If  you  prefer  to  buy  from 
such  sources,  are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  "in  on  the 
ground  floor?"  Have  you  studied  carefully  the  policies 
of  the  various  manufacturers  from  whom  you  have  been 
buying,  or,  are  you  lending  your  bi:siness  support  en- 
tirely to  the  manufacturer  whose  policy  is  one  of  elevat- 
ing the  industry?  No  doubt  each  gentleman  here  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  named  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  paint  business.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
familiar  with  all  these  facts  in  order  to  be  successful, 
and,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  finds  it  necessary  in  his 
piant  business,  it  is  so  that  the  same  condition.s  should 
be  applied  to  the  wall  paper  business,  if  ho  expects  to 
make  a  success  of  this  department. 


In  laying  out  your  paint  shop  you  have  undoubtedly 
given  the  subject  of  equipment  considerable  thought  and 
have  provided  the  proper  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
all  materials,  brushes,  tools,  scaffolds,  etc.,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  and  your  waU  paper  department  is 
worthy  of  the  same  consideration. 

I  had  the  opportunity  at  a  recent  date  to  inspect  the 
new  shops  and  showrooms  of  a  successful  painter  who 
also  carries  wall  paiDer.  This  merchant  was  very  proud 
of  his  paint  shop  and  equipment,  and  took  considerable 
time  to  explain  to  me  tlie  advantages  that  his  shop  af- 
forded— told  me  how  carefully  he  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  order  to  .arrive  at  the  results  obtained.  Regard- 
ing his  wall  paper  department — it  was  a  disgrace.  He  was 
free  to  admit  that  lie  had  not  given  this  department 
much  of  his  attention.  He  was  one  of  those  merchants 
whom  we  meet  every  day  that  voice  their  opinion  of 
the  wall  paper  business  in  about  this  manner: — "Oh, 
there  is  too  much  detail  connected  with  that  business. 
Wlien  you  go  to  show  a  customer  a  paper  it's  hard  to 
locate  the  roll  desired.  It's  hard  to  keep  track  of  your 
stock.  There  is  a  great  risk  in  buying  materials  for 
stock,"  and  other  similar  expressions,  yet  this  same 
merchant  has  just  the  same  conditions  to  contend  with 
in  the  painting  end  of  his  business,  and  is  handling  it 
successfully.  He  has  to  keep  track  of  all  his  paints  and 
be  familiar  with  the  market  price,  wliich  is  fluctuating 
daily,  read  all  literature  qn  new  material,  which  is 
numerous,  and,  as  stated,  has  equipped  his  paint  shop 
with  every  conceivable  improvement,  so  as  to  minimize 
the  waste.  He  knows  the  paint  business  from  A  to  Z, 
and  has  made  a  life  study  of  the  subject.  How  can  he 
expect  to  successfully  compete  with  the  wall  paper 
rnerchant  who  has  given  this  subject  just  as  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  as  the  painter  has  given  to  his  prob- 
lem? He  cannot  succeed  unless  he  is  willing  to  follow 
out  the  same  principles  that  were  necessary  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  painting  business. 

What  are  you  doing  to  excite  interest  In  your  estab- 
lishment? Are  you  sending  out  season's  announcements 
calling  attention  to  your  merchandise  and  the  service 
that  you  are  prepared  to  render?  Do  you  look  over  the 
permits  issued  for  new  buildings  and  alterations  and  send 
out  announcements  and  letters  and  finally  solicit  an  in- 
terview with  the  owners  of  such  property?  Have  you  in- 
stalled a  system  which  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  every 
building  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  your  city? 
I  offer  for  your  consideration  in  this  connection  a  method 
whereby  contemplated  work  of  this  kind  can  be  easily 
recorded.  Secure  a  large  map  of  your  city  and  mount 
it  on  upson  board.  When  you  learn  of  a  permit  being 
granted  for  a  new  building  or  an  alteration,  take  a 
colored  tack  and  place  it  on  the  map  in  its  proper  loca- 
tion. This  will  keep  you  posted  as  to  just  where  im- 
provements under  way  are  located,  and  in  arranging  your 
schedule  for  the  day's  work  a  glance  at  the  chart  will 
enable  you  to  solicit  business  at  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  and  expen.'?e.  This  can  be  supplemented  by  a  card 
index  system  vx^here  reports  can  be  filed  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  and  also  a  synopsis  of  the  interviews. 

Does  your  list  of  business  acquaintances  include  men 
who  are  afl^liated  with  storage  companies  and  real  estate 
brokers?  Such  mediums  can  furnish  leads  which  are 
worth  while  following  up.  In  some  instances  the  clien- 
tele in  question  may  only  be  renting  an  apartment  or 
house.  It  is  possible  for  you,  however,  to  excite  their 
interest  to  the  extent  that  they  will  recommend  you  to 
the  owner.  Follow  up  such  a  lead,  learn  from  them  the 
owner's  name  and  address,  and  call  upon  him.  at  which 
time  dwell  upon  the  service  that  you  are  in  position 
to  render,  and  solicit  the  opportunity  of  preparing  an 
estimate  on  the  contemplated  work. 

Preparedness. 

A  word  that  has  been  used  and  misued  lately,  and 
yet  I  believe  a  word  that  particularly  applies  to  tlie  wall 
paper  merchant  at  the  present  time. 

As  we  look  back  we  can  recall  the  time  that  we  were 
sent  to  the  family  physician,  or  he  was  called  into  the 
house  to  take  care  of  .all  our  ailments.  This  condition 
docs  not  exist  today.  We  have  the  eye  specialist,  the 
throat  specialist,  the  car  specialist,  and  so  on,  and  the 
same  condition  apjilies  to  your  business.  The  merchan- 
dise brokers  throughout  tli(>  country  concede  that  the 
tide  has  changed  in  favor  of  the  specialist— not  a  new 
friend.  He  is  the  iiainter  and  decorator  who  Is  now 
doing  business  under  the  glnrifiod  title  "Specialty  Shop." 

Recently  there  appeared  an  advertisement  in  a  Buff-alo 
paper,  by  the  combined  department  stores,  appealing  to 
the  public  in  general  to  "no  more  lenient  in  their  dem.ands. 
They  requested  that  thc.v  refrain  from  having  materials 
sent  home  on  appro\al.  They  suggested  their  taking  with 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  all  parcels.  They  also  referred 
to  the  time  of  credit  as  demanded  by  the  general  public, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  T  am  unable  to  present  to  you  a  copy 
nY  this  ad%'ertisemcnt,  for  it  demonstrated  clearly  to  me 
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that,  while  the  department  stores  are  probably  partly 
responsible  for  the  evils  relative  to  the  merchandising  of 
materials  as  existing  today,  they  have  had  a  change  of 
heart  and  realize  that  they  cannot  operate  successfully 
along  these  lines.  Their 'appeal  is  in  favor  of  the  special- 
ist and  is  a  resignation  and  an  indication  of  their  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  course  pursued  by  the  specialist.  To 
my  way  of  thiniting  it  was  the  danger  signal  to  the  buy- 
ing public,  with  an  arrow  attached  directing  one  to  the 
specialty  shop. 

Are  you  preparing  to  specialize    your    business  that 
your  clients  may  realize  their  expectations? 

There  is  no  word  in  the  English  language  that  means 
more  to  the  successful  specialty  shop  than  the  word 
"quality,"  .and,  while  price  is  the  saving  of  a  few  dollars, 
qaulity  is  the  making  of  many. 

As  evidence  supporting  this  statement  an  analysis  of 
the  method  employed  by  the  leading  merchants  in  any 
city  will  demonstrate  that  quality  is  the  backbone  of 
their  business. 

In  conclusion  1  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  facts: — 

The  decorative  business  is  a  jealous  servant.  It  is  sen- 
sitive—it demands  undivided  attention.  If  neglected  its 
disfavor  is  shown  in  reduced  proiits.  It  will  boss  the 
inefficient  man— play  with  him— tangle  him— FINISH 
HIM.  For  the  constant,  consistent,  efficient  man— for 
the  man  who  knows  all  the  ups  and  downs  the  business 
is  subject  to— who  governs  the  big  things  from  positive 
knowledge  of  the  little  things— for  that  kind  of  a  man 
the  business  woriis  overtime.  Stretching  the  earning 
capacity  of  every  dollar,  it  grows,  expands,  earns,  knows 
only  one  limitation— the  measure  of  its  boss. 

A  motion  to  give  Mr.  Ervin  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unan- 
imousl'y  !adopted. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Rochester,  was  introduced  as  coming 
from  the  Salesmen's  Association,  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on 

Advertising. 

He  said  in  part: — 

I  am  not  a  salesman  nor  connected  with  the  paint  busi- 
ness. There  is  very  little  advertising  done  by  master 
apinters.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  to  increase  your 
painters.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  to  increase  your 
paint  because  they  say  the  assessor  comes  along  and 
boosts  the  valuation.  A  man  paints  for  two  causes — to 
protect  the  wood  and  to  keep  up  with  the  neighbors.  As 
soon  as  one  house  is  painted  others  in  the  neighborhood 
are  painted.  There  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  filling 
in  odd  time  if  you  would  advertise.  It  would  help  if 
you  painters  would  take  hold  of  the  clean-up  and  paint- 
up  campaign.  Advertising  must  be  carried  on  contin- 
uously in  a  small,  reasonable  space — carried  on  for  a 
year  or  more.  Don't  spend  all  your  money  on  a  few 
ads  in  large  space.  Advertising  must  appear  often  enough 
and  long  enough  so  that  people  get  the  idea  that  you 
are  there  to  say.  Start  small  and  continue  it.  In  the 
optical  business  I  believe  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
is  the  proper  amount  to  spend.  A  man  who  delivers  the 
goods  and  gives  service  will  succeed. 

It  is  a  waste  of  money  to  spend  $5,000  or  $10,000  in  a 
lump,  as  a  start  in  advertising.  It  is  not  worth  anything 
to  a  man  to  buy  large  space,  unless  he  has  paved  the 
way  for  it  by  using  small  space.  You  can't  expect  to 
get  results  from  advertising  unless  you  have  carried  on 
the  campaign  regularly  for  at  least  six  months. 

You  can  be  seen  ,  as  well  in  small  space  as  in  large 
space.  I  would  advise  you  to  read  "Printers'  Ink"  to  get 
ideas.  The  salesmen  will  provide  you  with  information 
of  what  is  being  done  in  other  towns.  Ask  these  paint 
salesmen  pointed  questions.  Figure  out  your  own  prob- 
lem; you  are  better  able  to  tell  the  story  than  an  out- 
side advertising  man.  There  is  a  story  in  every  business, 
and  you  are  more  capable  of  finding  it  than  any  one  else. 
After  you  have  found  it,  then  it  is  time  enough  to  call 
in  the  advertising  man.  But  you  must  take  enough  in- 
terest in  your  advertising  to  think  it  out  for  yourself. 

I  have  had  painting  done  and  I  can't  understand  why 
the  statements  sent  me  are  scrambled  over  a  poorly 
printed,  cheap  looking  bill  head.  Don't  try  to  get  a 
cheap  printer.  There  Is  a  great  chance  for  painting  in 
a  follow-up  system.  I  found  out,  by  checking  up  returns, 
that  the  most  effective  mailing  piece  is  the  government 
postal  card — printed  in  one  color,  or  at  most  not  more 
than  two.  A  good  many  people  quit  after  sending  out 
one  or  two  mailing  pieces. 

I  can't  understand  why  I  haven't  had  a  letter  from  a 
painter  asking  about  my  house,  which  needs  repainting. 
I  have  never  had  a  letter  or  anything  else  from  a  painter 
telling  me  about  the  need  for  painting. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  that  the  painter  in  spring  is  so 
busy  he  does  not  want  the  work. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  that  if  the  painter  went  after  him 
and  to'd  him  why,  he  would  arrange  early  about  having 
his  work  done. 


Mr.  Dabelstein  said  the  .real  estate  men  in  New  York 
insist  on  having  the  work  done  between  September  15 
and  October  1,  when  the  leases  run  out.  They  formerly 
allowed  leases  to  expire  May  1,  but  now  this  has  been 
abandoned  because  tenants  in  that  case  would  store 
their  furniture  for  three  or  four  months,  leaving  tlie 
property  vacant. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  the  painters  naturally  have  quiet 
seasons.  It  is  surprising  how  few  property  owners  recog- 
nize the  advantage  of  having  their  decorating  done  while 
they  are  away  from  home.  Some  clients  go  away  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  and  this  is  a  class  of  work  that 
is  good  in  the  dull  season. 

How  often  should  a  house  be  painted?  asked  Mr.  Good- 
win. How  many  of  you  keep  a  record  of  when  a  house 
you  have  done  should  be  painted  again  and  get  after 
the  owner?  You  could  surely  get  two  or  three  houses 
out  of  a  list  of  500  customers  . 

Mr.  Potts  said  he  had  tried  this  plan  on  a  successful 
brewing  company,  but  they  always  wait  until  their  stores 
are  in  such  poor  shape  that  it  costs  them  a  good  deal 
more  to  paint  them. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  the  greatest  possiljility  is  the  cus- 
tomers' list.  From  it  comes  the  chance  for  repeat  orders. 
Follow  up  your  newspaper  advertising  by  personal  calls. 
I  send  otit  a  series  of  letters  and,  if  I  get  no  results, 
follow  them  up  by  a  personal  call.  Start  in  with  $10  a 
month  for  postal  cards  and  follow  them  up,  month  by 
month.    You  can  get  help  from  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Jessen  said  that  if  we  spent  so  much  time  in  ad- 
vertising it  would  leave  us  no  time  to  attend  to  our  own 
business.  In  the  morning  we  are  so  busy  getting  the 
men  started  that  we  have  no  time.  In  the  evening,  after 
the  books  are  posted,  I  am  so  tired  I  want  to  go  to  bed. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  it  would  not  take  ten  minutes  a  day 
to  address  a  Cew  postal  cards. 

Mr.  Jessen  said  he  was  kept  so  busy  attending  to  his 
customers  he  had  no  time  for  advertising. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  advertising  was  insurance  for  the 
continuance  of  the  business.  Personal  friendship  is  a 
form  of  advertising. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Goodwin  said: — I  am  not 
doing  my  painting  in  the  slack  season,  because  nobody 
has  brought  it  to  my  attention.  A  man  has  got  to  be 
hammered  at,  time  and  again,  by  an  ad  before  he  re- 
sponds to  it. 

A  member  said  he  had  taken  a  list  of  2,000  people  and 
sent  out  advertisements  and  got  more  dead  beats  than 
from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  it  is  necessary  to  check  up  a  list. 
It  seems  to  me  you  should  get  your  mailing  list  from 
the  assessor's  books.  I  would  rather  have  300  good  names 
than  3,000  hapha,zard  ones.  You  can't  get  any  results 
by  sending  out  one  postal  card.  You  must  follow  up  the 
plan  for  a  year. 

Mr.  "Wood  said  that  no  matter  what  you  do  the  owner 
will  give  the  job  to  the  man  who  offers  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said: — You  can't  get  any  good  out  of  ad- 
vertising that  does  not  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
whole  business.  You  can  educate  the  people  up  to  qual- 
ity. 

A  member  said  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  after  the 
men  who  build  new  houses,  then  go  after  the  people  in 
the  evenings  whose  houses  need  painting.  The  biggest 
thing  is  to  do  the  job  right  and  not  to  allow  the  people 
to  forget  that  you  do  it  right. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said: — I  assume  that  you  all  do  the  best 
work  you  can.  I  know  one  man  who  sends  to  his  cus- 
tomers letters  with  the  sentence: — "If  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  worlt  I  have  done,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  recommend  me  to  your  customer." 

A  local  dealer  said  that  there  were  other  painters  who 
were  spending  money  in  newspaper  advertising  besides 
two  that  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 

A  member  said  the  housewife,  as  a  rule,  is  the  one 
who  should  be  approached,  and  the  advertising  should 
be  sent  to  her  and  addressed  to  her,  especially  in  the 
case  of  inside  work. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  this  was  a  good  point,  and  a  letter 
is  more  apt  to  get  attention  if  sent  to  a  man's  house. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Potts,  Mr.  Goodwin  said  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  rich  people,  the  men  of  moderate  means 
are  m  the  great  majority. 

The  competition  of  the  men  who  offer  to  paint  or  paper 
a  room  for  two  dollars  was  brought  up,  but  Mr.  Good- 
win could  offer  no  suggestion  except  to  try  to  educate 
the  peonle  as  to  the  value  of  good  work. 

An  Elmira  man  said  that  after  April  1  the  painters 
do  not  have  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Potts  said  that  the  National  Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
ITp  Campaign  Committee  had  said  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  such  a  campaign  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Conley  gave  some  history  of  the  trade  in  New 
York  City,  and  how  the  real  estate  men  would  not  take 
any  property  unless  they  could  get  commissions  on  all 
the  work  that  is  done  in  the  building. 
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Mr.  Grimmer  said  this  cheap  painting  is  done  by  men 
wlio  work  in  the  clothing  sweat  shop  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  wages  are  $1.50,  while  we  give  $5.  Then 
there  are  other  men  who  work  for  about  $3. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said:— You  have  proved  to  me  that  the 
best  men  to  handle  your  advertising  are  yourselves.  All 
advertising  is  not  done  in  the  newspapers  nor  even 
printed.  Each  man  should  find  the  method  best  adapted 
to  his  own  business.  Do  it  in  the  way  that  your  propo- 
sition shows  is  the  most  productive. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  if  you  can  get  it  into  the  minds  of 
your  customers  that  they  can  get  the  work  done  in  the 
dull  season  better  or  a  little  cheaper,  you  can  keep  your 
men  busy  all  the  year. 

A  member  thought  that  if  the  local  associations  would 
advertise  collectively  it  might  educate  people  to  do  winter 
painting. 

Mr.  Potts  said  that  the  New  York  City  Association  had 
been  sending  out  cards  in  regard  to  painting  at  odd  sea- 
sons, but  they  had  no  effect. 

.Ralph  H.  Jones  spoke  of  the  educational  campaign  that 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation to  urge  the  people  to  use  more  paint;  there  will 
be  suggestions  to  people  to  paint  in  dull  seasons. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  that  this  would  give  the  painters' 
local  associations  an  opportunity  to  link  up  with  this. 
It  is  always  wise  for  the  retailers  and  manufacturers  to 
get  together. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  4:45  p.m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  McSteen  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10:15  a.m. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGahn,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, was  mvited  to  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Dudley,  chairman  of  the  Memorials  Committee, 
read  the  following  report,  all  the  members  standing:— 

Report  of  Memorials  Committee. 

As  we  journey  together  along  life's  highway,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  some  of  our  brethren  drop  from  our  ranks. 
Death  claims  them  tor  his  own  and  they  pass  to  the 
Great  Beyond,  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns. 

We  cherish  their  memories,  we  mourn  their  loss,  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  loved  ones  they  have  left 
behind. 

During  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  our  last  con- 
vention the  Master  Plouse  Painters  and  Decorators'  Asso- 
ciation has  lost  by  death  the  following  brethren:— 

Mr.  Thomas  Bark,  New  Piochelle. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey,  Utica. 

Mr.   Thomas  Fisher,  Rochester. 

Mr.  William  Woese,  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Alexander  Tofts,  New  York. 

Let  us  rise  and  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  honor  of 
their  memories. 

Let  their  names  be  inscribed  upon  our  minutes;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  sympathies  be  extended  to  their 
families;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  families  of  each  of  our 
deceased  brethren. 

T.  Jesse  Dudley, 
Wm.  L.  Weise. 

The  Credentials  Committee  reported  that  all  the  dele- 
gates were  entitled  to  be  seated. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  said  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  postoffice  authorities  knew  more 
about  postal  rates  than  the  master  painters  and  they 
therefore  disapproved  the  resolution. 

The  recommendation  was  concurred  in. 

William  Pinck  read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  President's  Address. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  have  care- 
fully looked  over  the  same  and  highly  commend  the  con- 
tents of  said  address,  and  approve  tho  recommendation 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  secrctary-trea.surer. 

The  committee  does  not  favor  an  increase  of  per  capita 
tax,  but  would  recommend  a  strenuous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  convention  to  increase  its  membership  and,  through 
that  medium,  increase  its  revenue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Pinck, 
F.   W.  Siems. 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  was  introduced  and  gave 

A  Business  Talk. 

He  said,  m  part: — The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  what  wo  are  to  talk  about. 


I  sometimes  think  business  men  don't  thoroughly  get 
down  to  the  "innerds"  of  business.  Business  is  more 
than  being  busy.  There  is  a  distinction  between  being 
able  to  make  something  and  the  ability  to  dispose  of  it 
at  a  profit. 

Business  is  made  up  of  more  factors  than  one.  Hugh 
Chalmers  says  that  he  considers  his  manufacturing  as 
one  in  business  and  his  selling  as  six.  He  is  not  doing 
the  right  thing  unless  he  is  giving  six  times  as  much 
energy  to  his  selling  as  to  his  manufacturing. 

We  have  got  to  manufacture  the  goods;  to  distribute 
them;  to  sell  them  and  to  get  the  money.  There  is  much 
more  cost  in  doing  business  than  the  mere  cost  of  manu- 
facturing. We  have  got  to  get  the  goods  to  the  people 
at  a  profit. 

First  we  must  buy  right;  but  a  good  many  men  think 
so  much  of  the  buying  that  they  take  no  time  for  other 
things. 

Profits  are  the  kernel  of  business.  Whether  you  get 
your  profits  through  any  one  of  the  elements  of  busi- 
ness makes  little  difference.  But  if  you  spend  too  much 
time  on  other  things  you  have  no  time  to  think  of  the 
most  important  thing— the  selling.  The  actual,  practical 
work  of  painting  is  not  all  that  the  master  painter  must 
think  of.  I  am  afraid  too  many  painters  spend  too  much 
of  their  thought  on  the  craftsmanship  and  too  little  on 
the  selling  end  of  their  business. 

It  will  be  of  no  use  to  you  to  have  the  best  mechanics 
unless  you  can  sell  your  work  at  a  profit. 

An  old  tradition  is  that  good  workmanship  is  the  best 
advertising.  Why  it  isn't  advertising  at  all!  If  it  were, 
every  man  would  become  an  advertiser.  You  have  got, 
at  least,  to  tell  somebody  to  come  and  see  your  work. 
That  is  advertising.  The  man  then  employs  you  because 
he  has  been  told  about  your  good  work. 

Good  work  and  good  merchandise  are  the  best  basis  for 
advertising.  Advertising  is  only  a  part  of  selling,  which 
is  the  big  thing  in  business.  Advertising  is  an  assistance 
to  selling.  You  may  persuade  a  man  by  the  powers  of 
salesmanship  that  you  are  the  man  he  should  hire.  Ad- 
vertising is  merely  a  means  of  widening  your  field. 

He  spoke  of  location  as  a  factor  for  the  retail  mer- 
chant, and  a  good  location  can  be  increased  in  value  by 
advertising. 

Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  whether  he  shall  use 
personal  salesmanship,  sending  letters  or  circulars  or 
newspaper  advertising. 

No  man  can  do  good  business  on  what  he  knew  of  the 
painting  craft  yesterday.  We  must  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  today.  Make  an  effort  to  divide  the  day  so 
you  can  spend  more  time  in  thinking  about  and  devising 
means  for  selling  your  production. 

Do  your  work  as  yo  uknow  it  ought  to  be  done,  but 
spend  six-sevenths  of  your  time  in  getting  the  public  to 
see,  as  you  do,  in  regard  to  having  quality  work  done 
rather  than  cheap  work.  A  little  thought  on  the  selling 
end  of  your  business  will  bring  returns  ten  fold  and  will 
make  a  real  business  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
mere  manufacturing  without  a  business  head. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was 

Compensation  Insurance. 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  State 
Fund,  said  in  part:  — 

Under  the  old  system  of  employers'  liability  there  were 
great  disadvantages  on  both  sides.  An  employer  never 
knew  how  far  his  liability  would  go.  An  employee  had 
to  sue  in  order  to  recover.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  were 
successful  in  their  suits  and  the  injured  employee  rarely 
received  more  than  one-fifth  of  that,  the  balance  going  to 
his  lawyers.  Under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  you 
are  not  buying  insurance,  you  are  paying  a  tax.  The  State 
has  provided  an  agency  to  enable  you  to  comply  with  this 
law  at  cost.  The  State  has  not  embarked  in  this  business 
in  competition  with  the  insurance  companies.  In  New 
York  the  reciuirement  to  provide  compensation  insurance 
for  your  injm-ed  employees  is  obligatory. 

The  law  provides  that  you  may  carry  your  own  insur- 
ance by  putting  up  sufficient  security.  You  may  insure 
in  a  private  stock  comp.any;  you  may  insure  in  a  mutual 
company  and  share  in  tho  profits  or  losses;  or  you  may 
insure  with  the  State  and  secure  insurance  at  cost. 

You  arc  released  from  responsibility  to  your  injured 
employees  only  after  thoy  have  received  the  amount 
awarded  by  the  State  Industri.al  Commission.  It  is  only 
when  you  are  insured  by  tho  State  th.at  you  are  relieved 
of  all  responsiliility  by  paying  your  premium. 

He  read  si)ni(>  court  decisions  supporting  these  views. 
He  explaineil  tlic  purpose  of  the  law  as  shown  in  these 
decisions. 

The  State  fund  charges  you  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
private  companies.  The  State  Commissioner  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  stock  companies  to  the  necessity  for 
increasing  their  rates.  The  costs  of  1916  were  greater  than 
those  of  ini5.  You  gentlemen  will  h.ave  to  pay  more  for 
your  insurance  as  time  goes  on.  Employees  are  going 
to  demand  tho  full  limit.  Several  private  companies  have 
already  gone  mit  of  Imsiness.    The  St;\le  I'lind  (ilTcrs  yon 
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complete  release  of  liability  at  cost.  What  this  cost  will 
be  we  cannot  say;  it  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  The 
State  fund  is  absolutely  sound  financially.  You  are  not 
subject  to  assessment  under  any  circumstances.  Your 
rates  cannot  be  raised  during  your  policy  term. 

John  L,.  Train,  of  the  Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
said,  in  part; — • 

A  mutual  association  is  an  organization  of  a  number  of 
men  who  pool  their  issues  in  order  to  get  insurance  at 
cost.  There  are  fifteen  mutual  companies  doing  business 
in  New  York  State,  some  of  which  are  limited  to  certain 
Industries.  The  company  which  I  represent  will  have  an 
expense  of  15  per  cent.  If  the  cost  of  insurance  should  ■ 
increase,  the  dividends  will  decrease.  We  hold  it  is  a 
duty  that  the  State  Insurance  Department  should  see  that 
the  rates  charged  are  adequate.  A  properly  managed 
mutual  company  can  make  a  saving  on  the  35  per  cent 
expense  ratio  allowed  by  the  State,  and  by  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  risks  you  can  reduce  the  loss  ratio  of  65  per  cent. 
A  mutual  company  is  simply  a  gathering  together  of  a 
number  of  employers  for  the  purpose  of  self-insuring.  We 
contend  that  the  State  fund  is  nothing  else  but  a  mutual 
insurance  company.  If  not,  nobody  is  able  to  tell  what  it 
is.  All  the  business  written  by  the  mutual  companies  and 
the  State  fund  has  come  from  the  stock  companies.  The 
business  of  the  mutual  companies  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  compulsory  insurance  provision  in  the  act  was  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  employee  the  payment  of 
his  compensation  for  injury.  If  the  State  fund  should 
become  insolvent,  what  would  become  of  the  compensation 
for  the  employee?  As  time  has  passed,  it  has  been  found 
that  there  is  still  a  common  law  remedy  for  those  em- 
ployees not  provided  for  under  the  compensation  act.  Re- 
garding the  assessment  provision.  Section  100  specifically 
provides  that  any  employer  insuring  in  the  State  fund  is 
liable  for  an  assessment  for  one  year  after  the  expiration 
of  his  policy.  The  bill  now  on  the  statute  books  contains 
and  reaffirms  Section  100.  . 

The  stock  and  mutual  companies  charge  the  same  initial 
rate  fixed  as  a  result  of  the  most  careful  scien- 
tific study  it  is  possible  to  make.  A  new  table 
of  rates  will  be  fixed  within  the  next  six  weeks  which 
will  be  based  on  experience  on  a  pay  roll  of  about 
$4,000,000,000.  The  State  fund  originally  made  a  flat  dis- 
count of  Sy^  per  cent  from  the  rates  fixed  by  the  mutual 
and  stock  companies.  The  rates  made  the  first  year  were 
not  based  on  experience.  In  some  classifications  the  State 
rates  are  too  low.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  m 
rates  in  favor  of  one  classification  of  employers.  The  rates 
should  be  based  on  scientific  principles.  We  all  know  that 
the  State  fund  has  passed  its  dividend  and  its  rates  have 
been  increased.  It  is  now  supervised  by  the  Insurance 
Department.  The  State  fund  has  no  power  over  the  dollar 
not  possessed  by  other  forms  of  insurance.  We  believe  a 
mutual  company  can  furnish  insurance  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  the  stock  companies  and  by  careful  selection  of  risks 
can  reduce  the  loss  cost,  and  can  be  of  greater  service  to 
its  members. 

Mr.  Hayes  presented  the  arguments  of  the  stock  com- 
panies, saying,  in  part,  as  follows:  — 

The  two  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  have  given  you  the 
strongest  reason  why  you  should  insure  in  a  stock  com- 
pany. You  don't  want  to  go  into  a  business  that  shows  a 
loss  The  developments  of  the  past  two  years  show  that 
you' ought  to  insure  in  the  strongest  stock  company  you 
can  find.  The  loss  ratio,  in  1917,  will  run  up  to  80  or  90 
per  cent  In  1913  the  company  I  represent  lost  about 
$1  000  000  in  liability  insurance.  Do  you  want  a  company 
with  a  surplus  of  only  $16,000  or  one  that  has  five  or  six 
million  dollars  surplus?  The  rates  will  be  raised,  but  they 
cannot  raise  the  rates  fast  enough  to  save  the  State  fund 
or  the  weak  mutual  companies.  The  business  of  insurance 
is  technical.  There  is  nothing  a  mutual  can  do  that  a 
stock  company  cannot  do,  too.  On  the  practical  working 
of  the  inspection  and  adjusting  departments  depends  the 
efficiency  of  the  insurance.  The  field  of  liability  insurance 
is  strewn  with  a  good  many  wrecks  of  mutual  companies 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  mutual  company  will  be  permitted 
to  pay  a  dividend  in  1917.  If  you  are  in  a  strong  stock 
con^pany  they  can  lose  a  million  dollars  and  sWl  protect 
vou  until  the  rates  are  revised  upward.  We  all  thought 
the  rates  were  too  high  when  we  started  out.  We  were 
all  fools,  the  rates  were  not  near  high  enough.  It  will 
pav  vou  to  insure  in  a  strong  stock  company  able  to  give 
you  Adequate  protection.  Fifteen  years  ^go  we  started  an 
Inspection  service  to  look  over  factories  and  conditions  of 
work  in  order  to  improve  them  and  thus  lower  the  rates. 
There  "s  ln^ndustrial  condition  at  present  that  compels 
emplovers  of  labor  to  hire  incompetent  help  and  that  very 
greatly  increases  the  loss  ratio.  I  do  not  believe  any  com- 
pany with  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  surplus  can  give 

^'^^r' W^nnimlo^lafd,  in  reply,  that  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  statement  for  1915  showed  a  much 
lower  expense  ratio  for  the  State  fund  than  for  mutual 
companies.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  you  are  paying  a 
companies        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  complete  release  of 

liability  under  a  direct  contract  with  the  State.  Our  actu- 
aries won  their  spurs  with  stock  companies.  Every  man 
employed  by  the  State  fund  has  had  to  submit  to  a  very 
S  c'vil  service  examination.    The  State  fund  does  not 


pay  out  a  dollar  for  advertising;  the  insurance  companies 
do. 

The  income  of  the  State  fund  is  exceeded  by  only  one 
stock  company  and  exceeds  that  of  all  the  mutual  com- 
panies combined  and  that  all  without  special  solicitation. 
You  are  required  by  the  law  to  provide  protection  for  your 
employees.  The  State  takes  that  off  your  hands  and  re- 
lieves you  of  responsibility.  What  more  do  you  want? 
You  are  already  hearing  oi  health  insurance,  old  age  insur- 
ance, etc.  The  stock  companies  in  the  past  have  made 
their  money  by  paying  the  injured  employees  as  little  as 
they  could.  The  courts,  from  the  start,  have  sustained 
our  contention  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  law.  All 
classes  of  employees  can  now  be  brought  under  the  terms 
of  the  compensation  act  and  the  State  fund  will  protect 
you  If  you  prefer  to  do  business  with  private  companies, 
by  all  means  do  so.  The  State  fund  is  not  in  a  competitive 
position.  The  catastrophe  fund  of  the  State  fund  is  $200,- 
000  A  specific  sum  is  set  aside  for  each  loss  as  it  occurs. 
The  State  issues  a  specific  contract.  Do  you  suppose  that, 
in  the  event  of  some  such  catastrophe  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake,  the  Legislature  would  not  provide  for  the 
payment  of  these  contracts? 

You  are  protected  by  a  specific  contract  with  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  absolutely  relieves  the  employer  from 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  his  employes.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  requiring  the  State  to  insure  at  a 
loss.  You  do  not  know  what  your  city  tax  is  going  to 
be  iDUt  when  the  time  comes  you  pay  it  without  ques- 
tion. The  State  can  raise  the  rate  at  the  end  of  your 
contract  period,  but  it  cannot  assess  you  during  that 
period  In  the  event  of  a  lawsuit  by  an  employe,  the 
State's  attorneys  will  cake  the  matter  to  Court  and  pro- 
tect you.  ^  ■ 

Mr  Hayes,  in  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Grimmer, 
said  his  company  had  lost  $1,000,000  in  1913.  You  should 
not  take  the  rate  exclusively  into  consideration,  but  abso- 
lute protection  was  the  most  important  thing.  In  the 
past  year  one  stock  company  went  out  of  business,  but 
it  settled  its  losses  in  full.  The  company  I  represent 
has  $1,000,000  accumulated  fund  which  bears  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  As  compared  with  other  corporations,  the 
insurance  officers  get  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  men  handling  the  same  amount  of  business. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  one  mutual  company  provided  that 
any  risk  over  a  certain  amount  is  reinsured  in  other 
companies.  The  mutual  company  selects  its  risks.  Cer- 
tain building  trades  are  not  taken  in  because  they  are  too 
hazardous. 

Mr.  ■  Williamson  said  reinsurance  provides  for  a  given 
accident.  If  a  mutual  company  meets  with  a  series  of 
losses  of  smaller  amount,  the  reinsurance  will  not  take 
care  of  them. 

Several  large  companies  have  quit  the  New  York  nela 
because  there  isn't  any  money  in  it.  In  the  present  stage 
of  development  of  compensation  insurance,  I  dotibt  if 
any  company  is  going  to  get  very  rich.  The  percentage 
of  profit  you  will  get  from  a  mutual  is  too  small  for 
employers  with  your  amount  of  pay  roll  to  permit  you 
to  take  the  risk.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  has 
made  a  statement  that  the  State  fund  had  no  power  to 
make  an  assessment. 

Mr.  Train  said  that  catastrophe  risk  had  been  elimi- 
nated by  reinsurance.  The  formation  of  the  State  fund 
was  to  allow  people  who  could  not  obtain  insurance  in 
regular  companies  to  get  insurance.  The  State  fund 
policy  is  not  a  State  policy  at  all,  but  is  a  fund  authorized 
by  the  Legislature.  There  is  no  decision  by  the  courts 
as  to  how  the  employe  would  be  paid  if  the  State  fund 
becomes  insolvent.  A  mutual  company  is  not  run  for 
profit.  The  experience  gained  in  the  past  two  years  -will 
be  used  as  a  basis  in  making  up  the  new  rates. 

Mr.  Potts  claimed  that  the  master  painters  are  paying 
too  high  a  rate.  . 

Mr.  Williamson  read  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion which  said  an  employer  who  insures  in  the  State 
fund  is  granted  immunity  from  all  other  liability  and  the 
State  has  undertaken  to  give  protection  to  employer  and 
employe  and  must  be  held  strictly  to  the  obligations  It 
has  incurred. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  insurance  men  and 
the  convention  adjourned  for  luncheon  at  1.08  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  McSteen  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.30  p.  m.  ^ 

Mr.  Brown  read  the  following  paper  by  Arthur  H.  N. 
Rogers,  instructor  of  painting  in  the  Rochester  Junior 
High  School,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of 
illness  confining  him  to  the  house:— 

Trade  Schools. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

Let  me  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of 
laying  before  you  some  of  my  views  regarding  the  tech- 
nical education  of  our  boys  and  men. 
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In  the  beginning  let  us  try  and  answer  four  important 
questions: — 

1.  What  is  a  trade  school? 

2.  Should  a  trade  school  be  self  or  partly  self  supDOri- 
ing? 

3.  What  should  a  trade  school  be? 

4.  What  IS  our  aim  in  supporting  these  schools? 

What  is  a  trade  school?  It  is  a  place  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  training  of  the  apprentice  is  moved 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  employer  to  those  of  the  in- 
structor? The  training  of  the  boys  rests  equally  on  both 
The  instructor  can  do  much  in  giving  them  knowledge 
of  many  things  that  they  could  not  get  in  the  shop;  on 
the  other  hand  the  employer  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help 
by  inviting  the  class  to  inspect  their  shops  or  more  par- 
ticularly any  church,  theatre  or  house  which  may  be  in 
the  painters    hands.    One  or  two  visits    to    such  jobs 

•         LZF-'"'f'-''^^%-  "^^'^^  ^^^e  the  boys  a  vast  amouni 

of  practical  information,  which,  with  the  instruction 
given  them  in  the  school,  should  place  them  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  becoming  what  we  are  all  anxious  to  re- 
^''Z'l^'^'^'^^'^mely,  the  old-time  master  craftsman. 

Tn  ntw  f  ^''t'^''''  ""^  P'^^'tly  self-supporting? 

In  other  words,  should  a  trades  class  contract  for  and 
compete  with  the   trade,  for  city  work?     I  shouW  tSy 

annre'^.'t'^ft"^  ,  ^^i"       ^^'"^  '^^^e       so'ne  schools 

and  great  stress  is  placed  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
class  but  quite  frankly  these  classes,  so  far  as  they  fiU 
J^l  functions  of  an  industrial  educational  establishment, 
^?.v,^  t°  P^*^      mildly,  partially  successful. 

What  should  a  trade  school  be  ?  It  should  be  a  center  where 
our  boys  come  together  to  discover  and  thoroughly  com- 
Sfi'^T^  V'U  ^"''^^  t"^^*^  "t^'^t  they  themselves  are  the 
^f^^r^r..  ,  ^'^^^^Z^^i'  tli^t  life  is  a  great  speculation, 
the  amount  of  profit  they  get  fr6m  it  depends  entirely  on 

skni^^t^i^to^it'''^''^'*'^^'       ^'^^  °^  thought,  energy  and 

A  trade  school  should  be  something  more  than  the  mere 
training  or  turning  out  of  the  ordinary  mechanic.  The 
names,  aims  and  attainments  of  the  men,  who  stand  out 
clearly  at  the  top  of  their  trade,  being  used  to  create 
'"v.-  v.®  5°^^  that  vital  spark  of  life  "ambition,"  without 
Which  they  will  become  back  numbers. 

What  is  our  aim  in  supporting  these  schools?  Is  it  only 
so  that  we  can  get  a  supply  of  trained  help?  Hardly  I 
think  that  we  are  all  inspired  with  the  unselfish  aim 'of 
giving  the  boys  the  best  chance  in  life  that  we  can  The 
boy  IS  father  to  the  man  and,  by  turning  out  efficient  ap- 
prentices we  raise  the  standard  of  the  craft,  as  a  whole 
and  make  it  worth  while.  The  success  of  any  particular 
trades  class  depends  upon  three  things: — 

1.  The  school  and  its  aims. 

2.  The  insti'uctor. 

3.  Upon  the  practical  interest  shown  by  the  employers 
and  employes  connected  with  the  trade  being  taught. 

The  School. 

Here  I  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  title  of  my  paper  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  like  either  the  name  "shop  school"  or 
trade  school.  '  There  is  nothing  inspiring  about  either  of 
them  Why  should  a  small  percentage  of  our  students  be 
supplied  with  high  schools,  in  which  to  continue  their 
acadeniic  studies,  and  those  destined  for  the  industrial 
world  be  neglected?  The  only  solution  of  this  can  be  a 
school  of  equal  standing  to  be  provided,  in  which  the 
various  crafts  should  be  well  and  efliciently  taught  Its 
name  would  be  the  "Technical  High  School."  The  wealth 
of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  education  and  skill  of  its 
workers,  so  the  education  authorities  should  see  to  it 
that  these  workers  have  provided  for  them  the  means  for 
self  improvement. 

The  school  building  should  be  on  the  factory  plan,  plain 
solid  and  useful.  It  should  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
light  and  ventilation.  All  interior  walls  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  structure,  so  that  the  accommodation  of 
any  department  may  be  altered  without  much  expense  If 
possible,  each  shop  must  be  arranged  and  fitted  up  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  instructor,  as  he  is  the  one 
who  knows  what  is  best  for  his  special  work. 

In  a  painting  and  decorating  class,  and  that  is  the  one 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  interested,  the  equipment  should 
be  of  a  very  practical  character.  One  side  of  the  room 
would  be  covered  with  beaver  board,  on  which  the  student 
will  prepare  his  large  drawings,  paint  and  letter  his  signs 
and  work  out  his  decorative  schemes  There  should  be 
sections  of  rooms,  each  with  a  door,  and  the  u.sual  trim 
the  walls  and  ceilings  being  plastered.  Here  he  will  acquire 
the  skill  of  applying  paint  to  large  surfaces,  working  out 
color  schemes  suitable  for  different  types  of  rooms,  and 
the  application  of  decorative  ornament  on  the  ceiling  and 
frieze,  thus  giving  the  stud-ent  actual  working  condition*! 
A  requisite  amount  of  drawing  boards,  tables,  easels  and 
panels  should  be  provided,  the  paint  benches  and  storage 
being  of  the  usual  kind.  Fixed  in  some  exposed  position 
should  be  a  testing  station,  where  the  students  may  watch 
the  effects  of  the  weather  on  the  various  materials  they 
use. 

The  aim  of  the  school,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work,  should  be  purely  educational 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  schools  to  aim 


at  production,  even  going  so  far  as  to  give  special  marks 
for  speed,  the  success  or  otherwise  of  a  class  of  marks 
judged  by  the  amount  of  its  production.  We  often  read, 
in  our  trades  magazine,  of  some  schools  being  proud  of 
the  fact  that  their  painting  class  has  taken  a  contract  for 
the  painting  of  one  or  more  houses.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
mistake;  you  cannot  commercialize  education;  you  can- 
not, with  justice  to  your  pupils,  run  your  classes  on  an 
earning  basis,  and  what  is  more  it  is  not  necessary  if  che 
employers  and  the  instructor  work  together  as  suggested 
in  my  opening  remarks.  The  time  spent  by  a  boy  in  a 
technical  school  is  the  most  valuable  time  of  his  life,  and 
no  man  or  body  of  men  should  rob  him  of  one  minute 
of  it.  The  instructors'  slogan  should  be:  "Stop  the  job 
the  moment  you  have  got  all  the  educational  value  out  of 
it."  And  these,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  the  orders  under 
which  we  work  in  Rochester. 

A  good  scheme  for  the  early  education  of  our  apprentices 
would  bo  to  give  them  two  years'  school  training,  this  to  be 
part  ol:  their  apprenticeship;  they  then  pass  out  to  the 
employer.who,  engaging  two  boys,  allows  them  to  come 
to  the  school  for  special  instruction  on  alternate  weeks  for 
another  two  years.  This  scheme  would  work  well,  the  em- 
ployer having  the  services  of  two  highly  trained  boys  for 
ten  weeks  in  midsummer,  when  school  is  on  vacation.  At 
the  end  of  this  apprenticeship  the  boys  should  receive  a 
certificate,  with  the  signatures  of  both  employer  and  in- 
structor, clearly  setting  forth  his  qualifications  and  en- 
titling him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  journeyman. 

The  instruction,  throughout,  should  be  such  as  to  make 
the  boy  capable  of  using  his  head  in  an  emergency.  He 
should  be  taught  the  terms  used  in  painting,  also  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  use  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.  He 
should,  by  practical  demonstration,  learn  how  to  mix  paint, 
the  chemical  action  of  one  pigment  on  another,  and  how 
to  test  the  various  materials  he  uses.  How  the  various 
pigments,  varnishes,  etc.,  are  made,  or  prepared  for  use. 
Me  should  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  during  the  drying  of  paint.  He 
should  know  something  of  brushes,  how  and  from  what 
they  are  made,  and  how  to  test  and  care  for  them.  He 
should  understand  the  science  or  theory  of  color,  and  how 
the  various  values  of  color  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  decoration  of  a  house  or  the  lettering  of  a  sign.  He 
should  be  well  trained  in  workshop  mathematics,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  his  own  particular  trade. 

He  should  be  taught  to  construct  the  various  tvpes  of 
letters,  and  how  to  place  and  space  them,  so  that  the  best 
advertising  value  may  be  obtained. 

He  should  be  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  art  of  drawing  or  designing,  so  that  he  mav  be  able  to 
prepare  his  own  colored  sketches  and  from  them  his  work- 
ing drawings;  he  should  also  be  taught  how  to  apply  them 
by  both  stencil  and  brush  methods.  He  should  know 
something  of  the  historic  styles  of  decoration,  and  their 
chief  characteristic  details. 

Graining  and  marbling  are  subjects  with  which  he  should 
also  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  the  same 
with  glass-gilding,  embossing,  etc. 

must  be  expert  in  its  many  branches.    The  technical  in- 

The  Instructor. 

The  success  of  any  class  depends  largely  upon  the  per- 
sonality, skill  and  teaching  ability  of  the  instructor.  He 
must  be  a  man  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and 
structor  is  of  necessity  a  specialist,  the  future  standing 
of  his  trade  in  that  locality  will  depend  very  much  upon 
his  methods,  and  the  quality  of  instruction  he  gives  to  his 
students.  He  should  be  full  of  what  is  known  over  here 
as  "pep."  Enthusiasm  is  contagious  and  quickly  spreads, 
where  a  number  of  men  or  boys  are  gathered  together.  It 
is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  turn  out  good  mechanics,  but 
his  attention  should  also  be  given  to  turning  out  boys, 
who  regard  truthfulness,  honesty,  personal  cleanliness  and 
self-discipline  as  part  of  their  trade.  Mr.  Dew;ir.  at  the 
Canadinn  convention  last  month,  said:  "The  artistic  is  a 
combination  of  25  per  cent  paint  and  75  per  cent  man."  It 
is  both  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  instructor  to  mould 
and  train  the  75  per  cent  portion. 

The  Interest  of  Employers  and  Employes. 

This  question  of  industi'inl  education  of  our  boys  is  not 
a  responsibility  which  rests  solely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
employers,  it  is  eciunlly  the  responsibility  of  the  men,  espe- 
cially of  those  forming  the  union.  Anything  which  helps 
to  raise  the  standard  of  workmanship  is  of  benefit  to  every- 
one connected  with  the  craft,  and  every  member  of  th.at 
craft  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  its  development. 
There  is  not  only  a  standard  rate  of  wages,  but  also  a 
standard  rate  of  efficiency. 

After  many  years  of  almost  criminal  neglect,  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  waking  up  to  the  Importance  of  a  more 
thorough  and  suitable  education  for  those  of  our  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  out  into  the  industrial  worM.  The 
.'iltemiit.i,  HO  far,  are  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  with 
the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  v.nrlous 
crafts  in  each  city,  continually  prodding  the  education 
departments,  technical  high  schools  should  become  the 
center  of  our  industrial  educational  system  In  the  near 
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future.  A  far-seeing  statesman  once  said:  "The  nation 
that  has  the  schools  has  the  trade." 

F.  C.  Glunz  moved  that  a  letter  of  thanks  be  sent  to  the 
writer  by  the  secretary.  Carried. 

President  McSteen  introduced  Secretary  A.  H.  McCxhan, 
of  the  International  Association. 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  that  the  Empire  State  Association  was 
not  as  well  represented  in  the  International  Association 
as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  third  in  the  list.  I  visited  Chicago 
five  times  to  get  the  large  Painters  and  Decorators'  Club 
to  come  into  the  International  Association.  I  have  been 
met  with  a  large  increase  in  membership.  Fifteen  different 
associations  have  been  organized. 

The  two  features  attracting  most  attention  were  those 
of  getting  business,  and  the  second  was  that  of  making  a 
profit  from  the  business. 

The  way  in  which  we  gain  technical  knowledge  ot 
paints  is  through  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  employed  by  them  to  investigate  pamt 
problems.  ^  ,  , 

Mr.  Trigg  is  raising  a  fund  of  $500,000  to  promulgate  a 
campaign  to  urge  people  to  use  more  paint.  One  trouble 
with  most  of  these  conventions  is  that  you  fail  to  give  the 
public  press  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tions. There  is  no  use  of  your  talking  to  yourselves  behind 
closed  doors. 

My  office  will  be  in  close  connection  with  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  enormous  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  paint 
manufacturers. 

Another  thing  that  is  attracting  attention  is  that  ot  cost 
accounting.  Mr.  Hurley  agrees  with  me  that  the  proper 
way  of  making  up  a  system  of  costs  is  to  use  the  day  as 
a  unit  in  cost  accounting.  Add  the  proper  amount  to  that 
unit  of  labor  to  cover  the  overhead  costs  and  you  then 
have  the  proper  basis  for  estimating. 

It  is  incumbent  on  you  to  ascertain  your  own  net  cost. 
You  can  ascertain  that  by  using  the  day  as  a  unit. 

The  Washington  Association  asked  me  to  get  up  a  cost 
accounting  system  four  years  ago  and  I  have  sent  out 
thousands  of  copies  of  that  paper  all  over  the  country. 

You  must  watch  your  business  costs  closer.  You  will 
always  be  the  debtor  of  your  supply  man  and  creditor  to 
your  customer.  It  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  keep  y.our 
credit  account  clean.  If  it  were  possible  that  you  would 
endorse  a  proper  net  cost  accounting  system  you  would 
build  up  your  association. 

You  must  do  more  advertising  and  let  the  outsiders 
know  what  your  associations  are  doing.  You  are  fighting 
ignorance.  Your  troubles  are  the  ignorant  competitors. 
I  am  mailing  Mr.  Gardner's  pamphlets  through  my  office. 
In  closing  let  me  say  the  International  Association  heartily 
invites  you  down  to  New  Plaven. 

A.dvertise  yourselves;  advertise  the  association;  adver- 
tise the  value  of  paint.  With  one  more  wish  to  have  you 
come  to  New  Haven,  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Donovan  asked  who  would  undertake  to  get  the 
cities,  that  do  not  now  have  representation  in  the  State 
association,  organized. 

Mr.  McSteen  said  that  Mr.  McGhan  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  for  organizing  the  different  localities  in  each 
State.  We  commenced  to  grow  a  little  while  ago  and  we 
are  coming  slowly  and  surely. 

Mr.  Pinck  said  he  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  McGhan's 
address.  While  we  think  we  have  the  cream,  we  must  have 
some  of  the  skim  milk  to  give  volume.  I  have  prodded  up 
the  trade  in  Buffalo  so  that  we  have  always  had  a  rep- 
resentative at  the  International  Association.  Let  all  the 
local  associations  make  up  a  fund  and  advertise  in  the 
public  press  the  membership  of  the  local  association,  tell- 
ing the  public  that  the  association  will  stand  back  of 
them  and  see  that  they  fulfill  their  contracts  to  the  letter. 
Very  soon  a  lot  of  other  painters  will  want  to  come  into 
the  associations  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  publicity. 

F  C.  Glunz  said  he  believed  every  local  association 
throughout  the  State  should  do  a  lot  of  missionary  work. 
I  believe  every  member  should  make  it  his  personal  busi- 
ness to  go  out  and  get  a  new  member. 

Mr.  Pinck  said  you  should  make  your  association  of 
such  value  that  a  man  would  want  to  come  to  you  and 
beg  to  come  in.  I  would  not  tell  a  man  he  could  make  five 
cents  by  belonging  to  our  Buffalo  association,  but  a  man 
is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

F.  c.  Gluntz  said  you  have  got  to  place  the  benefits  of 
the  association  before  the  trade.  You  must  try  to  con- 
vince a  man  that  it  is  up  to  him  to  join  your  association 
and  help  along  the  good  work.  . 

Mr.  McGhan  then  bade  good-bye  to  the  president  and 
the  members.  .        ,    „t  r^i, 

A  standing  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  McGhan. 

Some  discussion  followed  on  the  trade  school  question. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  one  reason  for  lack  of  apprentices 
was  the  low  wages  received.  , 

Mr.  Udall  said  the  sub.iect  of  trade  education  should  be 
constantly  agitated  at  the  conventions.  He  thanked  the 
membership  for  the  hospitality  that  had  been  shown  to 


him 


Mr.  Grimmer  thought  it  well  for  the  Legislative  Com- 
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mittee  to  get  busy  with  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  trade 
■schools  in  the  public  schools.  .  , 

Mr  Fish  said  the  Federal  Government  had  appropriated 
$38  060  00   0 to   be  distributed  to  the  different  trades  to 

"^p\^e\idenTtcsteen"siid  this  fund  would  be  paid  to  the 

different  States  and  by  them  to  V^^.l'^SsiaUve  Com- 
Carl  H.  Dabelstein,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  i^om 
mittee,  read  the  following  report:  — 

Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Your  Legislative  Committee  has  no  report  to  make  as 
to  its  ac^Ses  Nothing  has  been  proposed  by  the  com- 
r^ittee  and  no  requests  have  been  made  to  the  committee 
by  the  association  or  its  members.  inactive 

Your  committee,  however,  was  not  entirely  inactive. 
They  have  been  in  touch  with  legislative  matters,  m  so  far 
as  To  prevent  any  objectionable  legislation  becommg  a 
Taw  The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  was 
noT'a  lengthy  one  and  the  reports  of  the'  sessions  would 
be  only  taking  up  space  here  as  the  ll-^^^.'^J^^l 
passed  are  for  improvement  and  laws  that  do  not  attect 

^VeriTLrbUrthat  is  proposed  year  after  year  and 
will  become  a  law  unless  strenuously  objected  to  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  the  custom  m  the  P^f^  .^he  bill  is 
relative  to  swing  scaffolding.  It  provides  that  when  the 
^opes  f re  a  distance  of  .en  feet  apart,  an  additional  rope 
[s  to  be  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  building  and  is  to  pass 
hroush  the  center  of  the  scaffold  and  be  fastened  there 
by  me  device,  unexplainable  to  us  The  bill  has  no 
merit.  Its  purpose  is,  however,  very  clear.  Should  it  be- 
come a  law  it  would  require  a  third  man  to  operate  the 
center  rope,  thus  making  employment  for  another  man 
but  giving  no  more  protection  nor  insuring  any  greater 
safety  for  those  working  on  the  scaffold  than  the  present 
system  does.  This  bill  is  always  strenuously  ^PPO^ed  by 
the  New  York  City  Association,  as  well  as  by  the  Build- 
\ns  Trades  Employers'  Association  of  that  city. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  we  have  a  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association,  which  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  I  will  here  briefiy  describe  the  association  for  those 
of  vou  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it 

It  is  -omposed  of  the  thirty  different  trades  that  go  to 
make  up  the  building  industry,  and  through  the  combined 
strength  of  the  various  trades  in  its  membership,  it 
strives  to  better  conditions  and  maintain  harmony  and 
peace  in  the  industry.  It  goes  to  ,c°"s^derable  expense 
and  effort  to  assure  itself  that  the  legislators  at  Albany 
do  not  put  over  any  joker  that  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  elf  are  of  any  trade  in  the  building  industry.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  to  have  a  representative  at  Al- 
bany the  entire  time  that  the  Legislature  is  m  session. 
This  representative  is  a  capable  man,  who  is  well  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  workings  of  both  tlie  branches  of  the 
faw  making  machinery,  and  also  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  members  to  secure  the  necessary  con- 
siderations so  essential  in  work  of  this  kind.  Any  matter 
of  interest  to  the  building  trades  is  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  New  York  city  office.  There  correspond- 
ence is  at  once  sent  out  to  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
associations  in  the  Building  Trades  Employers  Associa- 
tion asking  them  to  use  their  effort  to  favor  or  oppose 
the  bill  in  question,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  trade  sec- 
retary can  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  his  district 
at  Albanv  In  behalf  of  his  association,  or  he  may  com- 
municate'with  Albany  on  the  particluar  bill  in  question. 
From  the  knowledge  of  your  committee  nothing  detri- 
mental was  passed  at  the  last  session. 

The  sanitary  bill,  relative  to  the  removing  of  old  paper 
before  rehanging  was.  as  far  as  the  committee  knows 
Tiot  Tcted  upon  It  was,  however,  m  the  hands  of  some 
representative,  but  what  happened  to  it  we  do  not  know 
Letters  were  sent  by  the  chairman  of  this  cornn^ittee 
to  all  the  secretaries  of  the  local  associations  m  the  State 
Associarion  relative  to  the  excessive  advance  of  some  of 
•  the  materials  used  by  painters,  especially  lead  and  zmc. 
The  request  that  went  with  the  letter  was  to  secure  as 
many  signatures  as  possible  and  return  same  to  the  sender 
so  thev  could  be  properly  arranged  and  forwarded  to 
Washington  and  see  what  effect  it  would  have  if  any. 
New  York  citv  contributed  some  three  hundred  signa- 
tures of  painters  and  others  dealing  in  Paint  in  some 
form  or  other.  One  other  association  returned  the  letter 
quite  promptly  with  five  signatures  attached,  and  still 
a  third  returned  the  letter  two  months  after  the  com- 
munication had  been  forwarded  to  Washington  to  Senator 
Wadsworth.  The  Senator,  upon  receipt  of  the  petition, 
answered  that  his  support  could  be  counted  upon  m  the 
event  of  anv  such  legislation  being  proposed.  Nothing 
more  could  be  expected  from  the  Senator,  when  a  State 
association  applies  for  favor  and  practically  only  one  city 
supports  the  communications.  Had  we  received  a  thou- 
sand or  more  signatures  and  especially  from  cities  out- 
side of  New  York  city,  it  would  have  had  greater  influ- 
ence upon  the  Senator. 

The  committee  is  very  desirous  of  calling  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  members  of  the  Association  their  regret  at  the 
apparent  lack  of  interest  shown  by  their  failing  to  answer 
communications  or  the  long  delays  in  answering  the 
same.  Answers  should  come  promptly,  as  delays  and 
failure  to  reply  are  very  annoying  to  any  committee, 
which  is  trying  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  others 
than  themselves.  Our  State  is  large  and  we  are  separated 
by  many  miles,  but  the  mails  are  prompt  and  reliable, 
so  if  we  can  only  be  likewise  in  our  correspondence,  much 
can  be  accomplished  with  little  effort. 

Your  committee  here  wishes  to  suggest  a  method  of 
procedure: — Should  there  be  any  bill  that  we  are  anxious 
to  have  introduced  at  Albany,  let  us  frame  it  at  our 
convention  and  lay  out  a  plan  of  ccrrespondence,  which 
the  delegates  are  to  follow  when  they  return  to  their 
homes,  in  that  way  keeping  the  interest  of  the  Association 
alive  during  the  time  between  the  adjournment  of  one 
convention  and  the  opening  of  another. 

in  closing  our  report,  we  sincerely  regret  that  more  has 
not  been  done  to  favor  legislation.  The  only  excuse  we 
can  offer  is  that  the  year  was  a  busy  one  and  we  hope 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Association  have  prospered 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  not  mind  such  a  small 
matter  as  the  inactivity  of  a  Legislative  Committee. 

Trusting  more  may  be  accomplished  the  coming  year, 
we  are  Respectfully, 

Carl  H.  Dabelstein, 
Carl  Goeddertz, 
Fred.  C.  Glunz, 
Legislative  Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  made  a  part  of 
the  minutes. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
stir  up  members  to  answer  correspondence.  If  we  want 
legislation  to  go  through  the  members  should  get  busy 
and  back  up  the  committee  with  their  support.  This  lack 
of  support  has  imiformly  been  the  experience  of  com- 
mittees. 

Secretary  Goeddertz  said  that  working  for  the  Asso- 
ciation is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  business.  If  you 
stop  work  it  runs  down. 

Mr.  P'ish  spoke  of  the  association  in  Jamestown,  which 
is  made  up  of  high-class  business  men.  They  had  prom- 
ised to  come  into  the  State  Association,  but  they  are  not 
here. 

Treasurer  Goeddertz  presented  his  report,  showing:  — 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Balance  at  last  convention   $856.00 

Received  since  last  convention   669.00 

$1,525.00 

Disbursements    508.59 

Balance  on  hand  $1,016.41 

The  trustees  made  their  report,  showing  the  books  of 
the  treasurer  were  correct. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  adopted  and  Mr.  Goed- 
detz  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

F.  C.  Glunz  moved  that  the  railroad  and  hotel  expenses 
of  the  three  delegates  to  the  New  Haven  convention  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  thought  we  should  be  careful  of  our 
finances.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  men  elected 
would  be  glad  to  go  and  pay  their  own  expenses. 

There  was  quite  a  little  discussion  on  this  question, 
which  was  finally  put  and  the  motion  lost  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  — 
President — Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syracuse. 
Vice-President-Fred  C.  Glunz,  Buffalo. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Carl  Goeddertz,  Rochester. 

Executive  Board. 

John  H.  Fish,  Rochester. 
McCIellan  Freer,  Middletown. 

E.  M.  Bien,  Elmira. 
Otto  Seebach,  Rochester. 
William  H.  Oliver,  New  York. 
T.  Jesse  Dudley,  Syracuse. 
Charles  F.  Wood,  Utica. 

F.  W.  Siems,  Bronx. 

J.  H.  McMachan,  Dunkirk. 

Trustee  for  Three  Year.s— C.  W.  Dabelstein,  Utica. 

Trustee  for  Two  Years— T.  H.  McElvein,  Buffalo. 

Member  to  Represent  New  York  on  the  International 
Executive  Board — McCIellan  l'"reer,  Middletown. 

Delegates  to  the  International  Convention  at  New 
Haven:  — 

George  P.  Hawken,  Rochester. 

August  H.  Potts,  Bronx. 

Oscar  L.  Wood,  Syr.icuse. 

On  motion  the  delegates  present  were  ;iuthoriz<>d  to 
select  nlternntes  if  necessary. 


Place  of  Next  Meeting. 


On  motion  Syracuse  was  selected  as  the  city  for  holding 
the  next  convention. 

P.  C.  Glunz  hoped  that  all  the  members  present  would 
support  the  candidacy  of  William  H.  Pinck  for  vice-presi- 
dent. We  .also  want  the  1019  International  convention  in 
Buffalo. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Fish  the  proposed  bill  for  cleaning 
off  old  wall  paper  and  calcimine  from  walls  was  referred 
to  the  incoming  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Dablestein  said  if  the  members  would  bombard 
the  Legislature  with  letters  it  would  help  to  pass  the  law. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  the  president  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  Cedar  Point  meeting  of 
the  International  Executive  Board.  Carried. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  secretary 
authorized  to  notify  the  Senators  from  New  York:  — 

Resolution  Supporting  the  Kenyon  Bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  As- 
sociation of  the  State  of  New  York,  gathered  in  assembly 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  heartily  indorse  the  pure  paint  and 
oil  bill  known  as  the  Kenyon  Paint  and  Oil  Bill,  and 
would  earnestly  request  your  approval  of  said  bill  and 
any  efforts  that  you  would  put  forth  favorable  to  final  pas- 
sage would  be  deeply  appreciated  by  this  Association. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

The  incoming  officers  were  duly  installed,  each  making 
an  appropriate  speech. 

A  standing  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  retiring  offi- 
cers and  it  was  also  voted  that  the  gavel  used  at  this 
meeting  be  engraved  and  presented  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rochester 
Association  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  entertained 
the  convention. 

This  motion  was  also  amended  to  include  the  ladies- 
auxiliary  and  the  local  press.    Adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  McSteen  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Salesmen's 
Association  to  whom  the  State  Association  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  They  had  done  an  enormous  amount  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  every  city  of  the  State.  Adopted  by  a 
uranimous  rising  vote. 

:\Ir.  Fish  moved  that  The  Painters  Magazine  be  con- 
tinued as  the  official  organ  for  the  coming  year,  with  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Carried. 

President  Wood  stated  that  the  Syracuse  Association 
exnected  to  advertise  collectively. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Symonds 
of  Carpets,  Walj  Paper  and  Curtains.  Carried. 

Mr.  Riker  said  that  in  guaranteeing  the  work  of  the 
members!  of  the  Association  it  would  be  well  to  offer  to 
do  this  under  bond  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
eliminate  mwh  of  the  cheap  competition  of  the  present 
dav. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  thought  this  is  a  local  matter  for  the 
local  associations  to  take  up  as  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  McSteen  thanked  the  members  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  him  in  all  the  years  from  the  first  time  he 
had  attended  a  State  convention  until  the  present  day.  I 
hope,  in  the  coming  year,  you  will  give  to  President 
Wood  the  same  support  you  have  given  me. 

President  Wood  presented  the  gavel  to  the  retiring 
president,  B.  F.  McSteen. 

"Vice-President  Glunz  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  State  Association.  T  will 
guarantee  the  Buffalo  Association  will  do  the  full 
amount.    Let  us  try  to  double  our  membership. 

Secretary  Goeddertz  said  he  had  not  expected  to  be 
secretary-treasurer  for  another  year,  but  he  would  ac- 
cept the"  honor  and  do  the  work,  Init  you  must  not  leave 
everything  to  the  officers:  eacli  of  \i)u  must  do  your 
share  of  the  work. 

The  con^cntinn  adjourned  at  6  p.  m. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Thanks  to  the  Rochester  Local  .Assoi'iation  and  the 
New  York  State  I'aint  Salesmen  Association  a  very  en- 
joyable program  of  entertainment  had  been  nieparod  for 
the  members  attending  the  con\entlon  and  the  ladies  ac- 
companying Iheni,  and  it  was  so  well  carried  out  that  all 
left  with  the  i)Ieasantest  recollections  of  their  visit  to 
Rochester  and  no  regrets  except  that  the  convention  so 
soon  cnme  to  a  close. 


.\n  informal  I'lceplion  by  President  McSteen  and  the 
other  ofilcers  of  the  Slate  Association  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  in  llie  convention  hall,  followed  by  a  dance, 
an  excellent  orchestra  furnishing  the  music  ;md  refresh- 
ments being  served  during  the  evening. 


The  entire  association  and  the  ladies  were  the  guests 
of  the  New  Yoik  Paint  Salesmen  Association  at  .a  din- 
ner at  the  Osliuiri  lliuis(\  at  6  p.  ni.    As  this  hotel  is  only 
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about  two  blocks  from  the  headquarters.  Powers  Hotel, 
even  those  who  were  strangers  to  Rochester,  found  their 
way  without  difficulty  and  everyone  was  on  hand  at  the 
appointed  hour.  When  everything  was  in  readiness,  all 
were  ushered  into  the  large  dining  room  on  the  second, 
where  a  number  of  tables  were  in  readiness  for  the  guests, 
who  numbered  perhaps  two  hundred.  While  an  excel- 
lent dinner  was  being  served,  Richard  Karl  sang  several 
songs,  his  rich  bass  voice  resounding  through  the  room 
and  winning  him  well-merited  applause. 

During  the  course  of  the  dinner,  tickets  were  distrib- 
uted for  the  Temple  Theatre,  where  all  witnessed  a  vaude- 
ville performance  that  was  more  than  usually  good  and 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everybody.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  or  any  of  the  ladies  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  extended  by  the  Paint  Salesmen 
Association. . 

As  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  each  guest  found  a  match 
box  at  his  plate  with  the  compliments  of  the  Standard 
Varnish  Works.  Bodies  containing  cuff  studs  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  Newark  Varnish  Works. 


A  banquet  followed  by  a  dance  was  arranged  for  Thurs- 
day evening.  This  was  a  subscription  affair,  the  price 
being  set  at  $3  a  plate.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  was 
set  for  the  last  evening,  for  many  of  the  members  hur- 
ried away  by  earlier  trains,  in  order  to  be  at  their  places 
of  business  by  Friday  morning.  However,  enough  re- 
mained to  make  this  quite  a  brilliant  affair.  The  guests 
were  seated  at  small  round  tables  accommodating  eight 
each,  the  center  of  the  room  being  left  for  dancing,  which 
was  indulged  in  by  many  of  the  guests  between  the 
courses  of  the  dinner  and  after  its  conclusion.  The  serv- 
ice and  the  menu  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  Powers  Hotel,  which  has  a  high  reputation  as  a 
hostelrv.  In  addition  to  the  orchestra  that  furnished 
music  "during  the  dinner  and  for  the  dancing,  a  male 
quartette  was  present,  singing  a  number  of  glees  as  well 
as  vocal  solos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dinner  each  lady 
was  presented  with  a  box  of  candy.  The  guests  remained 
to  dance  long  after  the  tables  had  been  cleared,  thus 
bringing  to  an  end  the  festivities  of  the  convention. 


During  the  business  session  of  Wednesday  morning  an 
anonymous  invitation  was  read  asking  all  master  painters, 
whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  all  the  archi- 
tects who  had  come  to  hear  Mr.  Gardner's  address  and 
all  the  ladies  to  join  the  writer  at  luncheon  to  be  served 
in  two  of  the  small  dining  rooms  immediately  after  the 
morning  session.  The  mysterious  host  proved  to  be  C.  W. 
Ritter,  the  genial  salesman  for  Pratt  &  Lambert  in  the 
western  New  York  territory.  When  the  guests  had  as- 
sembled he  disclosed  himself  by  rising  and  and  saying  in 
a  loud  voice:— "Are  we  downhearted?"  "No,"  came  back 
with  a  will.  "Are  we  happy?"  "Yes,"  was  the  unani- 
mous shout.  "Then  let  the  lions  roar,"  the  last  word  being 
given  in  unison  by  the  entire  assembly.  Then  the  lunch- 
eon was  served,  and  the  lions  "roared"  again  at  the  con- 
clusion. There  was  no  speech-making,  but  every  one 
present  united  in  praise  for  Mr.  Ritter's  abundant  hos- 
pitality. 

The  ladies  were  abundantly  well  taken  care  of.  There 
were  a  theatre  party,  a  visit  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  fac- 
tory, a  pedro  party  with  all  the  _  prizes  won  by  ladies 
from  Buffalo— in  short,  their  whole  time  was  kept  con- 
stantly occupied  and  the  ladies  of  the  Rochester  auxiliary 
made  charming  hostesses.  The  only  regrets  the  men  felt 
were  that  they  were  not  privileged  to  enjoy  the  brand 
of  hospitality  dispersed  by  these  local  ladies. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  salesmen  contributing  to 
the  entertainment  of  Wednesday  evening,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  firms  they  represent,  as  furnished  us  by 
Alfred  Muller,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  York  State 
Paint  Salesmen's  Association:— 

A.  V.  Andrews,  Muralo  Co.,  New  York. 

A.  G.  Ballister,  Boston  Varnish  Company,  Boston. 

L.  S.  Butler,  Adams  &  Elting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Boggess. 

R.  S.  Birtch,  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.,  Buffalo. 
H.  E.  Caine,  Acme  White  Lead  Company,  Detroit. 
W.  E.  Collins,  F.  P.  Collins  Paint  Company,  Syracuse. 
Albert  Cook.  J.  W.  Masurys  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
F.  T.  Costello,  Ohio  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland. 
John  D.  Devis.ser,  R.  F.  Devisser  Co.,  Rochester. 
T>.  G.  Day,  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Buffalo. 
O.  H.  Fersinheim,  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company, 
New  York. 

C   H   Fizette,  Caster  Lead  Company,  Albany. 
F.  A.  Grundman,  Chalmers  Chemical  Company,  New- 
ark   N.  J. 

f!  G.  Gansz.  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.,  New  York. 


J.  W.  Gibbons,  James  B.  Sipe  «S:  Co.,  New  York. 
L.  N.  Gibbons,  Ball  Chemical  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
F.  H.  Galbraith,  Ullman  Philpoott,  Cleveland. 
C.  C.  House,  Brooklyn  Varnish  Company,  Brooklyn. 
L.  B.  Hugnonor,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company,  Buf- 
falo. 

V.  H.  Hunter,  Spencer,  Kellogg  Son  Co.,  Burtalo. 
J.  W.  Fowler,  Barnard  Porter  &  Remington,  Rochester. 
W.  P.  Howe.  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  Chicago. 
Henry    Hudson,    Blackburn    Varnish    Company,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

E.  P.  Jones,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York. 
Ralph.  Jones,  Watrous  Varnish  Company,  Philadelphia. 

E.  S.  Jordan,  Chicago  Varnish  Co,  Chicago. 

A.  S.  Goltz,  Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  Cincinnati. 
W.  B.  Kennedy,  Newark  Varnish  Works,  Newark,  N.  J, 
Richard  Karl,  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  Newary,  N.J. 
Henry  A.  Leavitt,  Eugene  E.  Nice,  Philadelphia. 
Ralph  G.  Law-rence,  Keystone  Varnish  Company,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Ernest  Lobell,  Moller  &  Schuman  Co.,  Brooklyn. 
H.  H.  Menken,  Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co.,  New  York. 
W.  R.  Melville,  National  Laed  Company,  New  York. 
Frank    Munns,    E.    A.    Munns    Kalsomine  Company, 
Brooklyn. 

A.  W.  Mueller,  Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co.,  New  York. 

O.  Meurer,  Hammar  Lead  Company,  New  York. 

J.  C.  W.  McKim,  Standard  Varnish  Works,  New  York. 

F.  B.  Norris,  Harrison  Bros,  '^i  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
D.  J.  McMillin,  F.  P.  Van  Hoesen,  Rochester. 

F.  J.  Passomio,  Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

J.  L.  Phelps,  J.  L.  Phelps  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Com- 
pany, Rochester. 

F.  J.  Pierce,  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company,  Brook- 
lyn. 

L.  J.  Palmer,  Berry  Brothers,  Detroit. 

C.  W.  Ritter,  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo. 

D.  A.  Sexton,  Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  Cincinnati. 
L.  J.  Stevenson,  Berry  Brothers,  Detroit. 

H  E.  Smith,  Edward  Smith  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

F.  T.  Savage,  Hildreth  Varnish  Company,  New  York. 

H.  B.  Vitt,  Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

J.  L.  Williams,  Matheson  Lead'  Company,  Brooklyn. 

J  W.  AVhittaker,  National  Lead  Company,  New  York. 


THE  PAINT  SALESMEN'S  CONVENTION. 

The  third  annual  convention  and  election  of  officers  of 
the  New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association  was 
held  at  Powers  Hotel  on  the  evening  before  the  Master 
Painters'  Association  convention,  Monday,  January  15. 
After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  President  DeVisser 
read  his  report  and  a  paper.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  papers  be  filed  with  the  minutes.  The  Enter- 
tainment Committee's  report  was  accepted.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  was  then  read  and  accepted,  and  the  cor- 
respondence followed  the  same  course. 

A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Munns,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jones, 
that  delegates  be  appointed  to  meet  delegates  of  the  dif- 
ferent paint  salesmen's  associations  at  the  International 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  convention  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  reference  to  forming  an  interna- 
tional organization  of  paint  salesmen's  associations,  was 
Ccirri6d. 

The  delegates  appointed  were  F.  J.  Pierce,  L.  N.  Gib- 
bons, F.  G.  Gansz  and  J.  L.  Williams. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Nomination  Committee,  consisting  of  A.  B.  An- 
drews L  S  Butler  and  Ralph  Lawrence.  nominate<l 
James  L  Williams  for  president,  Albert  Cook  for  vice- 
president,  and  Albert  W.  Mueller  for  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. , 

The  candidates  were  accepted  and  elected  unanimously. 

Mr  Butler  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Passanno.  that  the 
meeting  adjourn  until  Thursday  morning  at  10  a.  m.  A 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  retiring  officers  was  unanimously 
given.  . .  J 

On  Thursday,  January  17,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  President  Williams  in  the  chair.  The  paper  pre- 
sented by  the  retiring  president,  John  D.  DeVisser,  was 
reread,  and  moved  and  seconded  to  be  filed. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  Executive  Com- 
mittee-—J  C.  W.  McKim,  chairman;  A.  V.  Andrews,  Rich- 
ard Karl,  F.  J.  Passanno,  and  D.  A.  Sexton. 

Entertainment  Committee— R.  G.  Lawrence,  chairman; 
C.  W.  Ritter,  A.  G.  Ballister,  H.  H.  Menken  and  L.  J. 

Stevenson.  ,  ,  ,      t.t  r^^-\t„ 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ritter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goltz, 
that  badges  be  printed  showing  members'  and  firms 
names— to  be  distributed  and  worn  at  the  next  convention. 

On  motion  of  Ralph  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ritter,  a 
card  with  all  associated  members'  names  on  same,  will 
be  sent  to  all  New  York  State  master  painters.  Carried. 
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A  motion,  made  by  L.  N.  Gibbons,  tliat  a  salesmen's 
banner  be  printed  and  displayed  at  the  next  convention 
was  adopted. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Ritter,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goltz,  a 
vote  of  approval  and  tlianlts  was  extended  to  tlie  retiring 
Entertainment  Committee  for  tlie  efforts  and  good  worlt 
and  very  nice  entertainment  wliich  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  president  appointed  the  following-  committee  to  at- 
^tend  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  different  paint 
salesmen's  associations  and  clubs,  to  be  held  at  the  hard- 
ware convention  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  international  association: — Ernest  Lobell,  A.  G.  Bal- 
lister,  C.  W.  Ritter,  P.  W.  Passanno  and  E.  P.  Jones. 


The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  New  York  State 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  con- 
vention. 


Alfred  Mueller,  secretary  of  the  Salesmen's  Association, 
is  a  busy  man.  His  fellow  salesmen  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  Mrs.  Mueller  really  did  all  the  clerical 
work  for  the  boys.  So  the  boys  wanted  Mrs.  Mueller  to 
know  that  they  appreciated  her  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  personally  thank  her  and 
leave  with  her  something  substantial.  Mr.  Mueller  pro- 
tested, when  he  knew  of  it,  but  the  boys  made  him  see 
the  justice  of  it.    So  all  hands  are  happy. 


Connecticut  State  Society 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Meet  in  Tenth  Annual  Convention   at  the 

Hotel  Taft. 

New  Haven,  January  13.  * 


ROUTINE  business  only  was  transacted  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  January  13.  It  afforded  also  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  members  together  to  discuss  the  plans  for  the 
International  convention,  and  to  enable  the  new  members 
to  get  acquainted. 

In  selecting  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Bridgeport,  as  the 
incoming  president,  the  Society  picked  out  a  live  wire, 
whose  reputation  as  a  business  man  is  high,  and  whose 
energy  in  association  work  has  been  manifested  by  ac- 
complishments. He  will  be  well  seconded  by  the  other 
officers  chosen,  especially  by  Secretary-Treasurer  0.  V. 
Marsh,  whose  re-election  to  the  office  was  a  well  deserved 
tribute  to  his  faithful  services  in  the  past. 

President  Ennis  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2.30 
p.  m. 

E.  M.  Walsh  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome,  telling 
the  members  that  the  New  Haven  Association  was  glad  to 
have  the  State  Society  meet  in  the  city  and  hoped  that 
all  present  would  enjoy  themselves. 

The  secretary  called  the  roll  of  officers,  after  which  a 
motion  was  adopted  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

Secretary-Treasurer  O.  V.  Marsh  read  his  report  as 
follows: — 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

On  this  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Society, 
it  is  my  duty  to  present  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  time  intervening  since  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing and  convention,  held  at  Bridgeport  last  January, 
many  items  of  interest  have  occurred. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  and  aim  of  all  our 
members  is  to  further  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
associeition  and  with  that  end  in  view  our  Executive 
Board  has  met  sixteen  times  during  the  year  in  various 
elites  ntroughnut  the  State. 

The  coming  International  Convention,  to  be  held  at 
New  Haven,  has  created  a  new  feeling  among  all  mem- 
bers and  the  different  committees,  with  the  general 
chairman,  have  had  a  busy  time  in  formulating  plans 
and  details  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Its 
good  work  ^will  bear  fruit  and  we  will  have  one  of  the 
most  successful  conventions  ever  held  by  our  Interna- 
tional Society. 

In  my  capacity  as  secretary  I  have  done  all  I  possibly 
could  to  stir  up  interest  with  men  who  were,  at  one 
time,  very  enthusiastic  m'-mbers,  but  who,  for  some  rea- 
son, have  dropped  out.  Some  nf  these  I  have  induced  to 
come  back  into  our  folds,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  some  of  them  here  now. 

I  believe  we  could  as  well  increase  the  membership  of 
this  Association,  that  should  be  near  and  dear  to  us,  as 
we  could  a  social  or  political  organization,  by  exerting 
our  influence  with  individuals  in  our  vicinity,  with  whom 
we  could  feel  proud  to  associate.  During  the  year  some 
members  have  dropped  out.  but  we  have  gained  others. 

We  feel  very  proud  of  our  Bridgeport  local,  for  it  Is 


through  their  good  efforts  that  South  Norwalk  and  Stam- 
ford have  been  organized.  These  cities  have  started  with 
a  small  membership,  but  they  are  very  ambitious  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  their  membership  will  in- 
crease from  naw^  on. 

We  have  also  taken  in  a  goodly  number  from  the  Wa- 
terbury  local,  and  here  is  a  good  field  to  get  at  least  a 
dozen  more  which  we,  of  course,  are  working  on.  We 
hope,  during  the  coming  year,  to  organized  Greenwich 
New  London,  Norwich,  Winsted  and  several  other  cities! 

The  -Association,  at  this  time,  is  in  a  good,  healthy  con- 
dition as  regards  to  membership  and  finances.  I  trust 
that  our  Association  will  keep  on  growing  in  membership- 
It  is  as  necessary  for  our  protection  that  we  should  have 
a  good  local,  a  strong  State  and  a  powerful  international 
organization,  as  it  is  for  manufacturers  and  journeymen 
whom  we  see  oganizing  on  every  side  of  us 

Our  incoming  president  has  mentioned  the  'fact  that  he 
hopes  to  have  our  members  meet  more  often,  &ay  every 
three  months,  for  an  afternoon  social  session,  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  This,  I  think,  will  be  of  big  advantage 
to  us.  The  total  active  membership,  at  the  last  report 
was  40.  (Associate  membership  40.)  Today  we  have  ac- 
tive members  of  80,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  and  52 
associate  members. 

I  personally  thank  all  the  ofl!icers  and  members  for 
their  prompt  response  to  my  correspondence.  Thanlis  is 
also  due  the  associate  members,  who  have  assisted  us  in 
many  ways. 

It  Is  tte  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  that  every  mem- 
Der  of  this  State  Association  attend  the  International  Con- 
vention next  month  and  assist  in  making  this  an  unquali- 
^i;v,^'J°°''^^;u  Come  and  exchange  ideas  and  business 
methods  with  your  brother  master  painter.  Thev  may 
help  you  to  find  the  leak  holes  in  your  business.  ' 

My  report  as  treasurer  is  as  follows:— 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Balance  on  hand  January  6    lOlfi  $''01  77 

Receipts   have    been  V//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  liQM 

T-,-  ,               ,  $947. SI 

Disbur.scments    -.j^  -j 

Leaving  a  balance  on  deposit  at  American  Indus- 
trial Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  $204.02 

Balance  due  from  active  members   J395  00 

Balance  due  from   associate  members   Ilo!o0 

$4S5.00 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hyatt  the  report  was  accepted  and  a 
X,oV;.°  ."^^"l^.s^was  given  the  secretary  for  the  efficient 
manner  m  which  he  had  attended  to  his  duties  during  the 
past  year.  " 

The  report  of  the  auditors,  showing  that  they  had  ex- 
amined the  books  of  the  secretary  and  found  them  cor- 
rect, was  accepted. 

President  Ennis  appointed  the  following  committees:— 

Committees. 

Nominating— J.  Fitzgerald.  E.  .M.  Walsh.  J.  J.  Con- 
lin. 

Credentials— F.  H.  Monroe,  C.  Johnson,  J.  Collins. 
Resolution!?— R.  B.  Hyatt,  Mr.  Austin,  Robert  Kanne- 
gelsser 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


President's  Address-C.  R.  Turner,  C.  W.  Jainsen,  H.  V. 
Thompson.  ,  ,  ,  ,i 

President  Ennis  then  read  his  address,  as  follows.— 

President's  Address. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Society  of  Master 

House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Connecticut:— 

As  it  has  beea  customary  in  the  past  for  the  P/esident 
of  this  Society  to  make  his  report  of  the  past  twelve 
months,  I  feel  it  incumhent  upon  me  as  a  duty  and  when 
duty  calls,  especially  in  our  Association  work,  we  should 
all  heartily  respond.  .  , 

The  aims  and  objects  of  this  Association  you  are  all 
famifiar  with,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  mto 
defails  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we^  meet  an- 
rual  y  in  convention  to  try  and  elevate  the  standing  of 
this  Association  and  better  our  own  condition. 

We  come  here  to  seek  and  gain  knowledge  so  that  at 
the  close  we  return  to  our  respective  homes  better  fitted 
lo  grapple  with  the  details  of  our  business,  better  dis- 
posed to  extend  a  fraternal  hand  to  our  competitors  and 
to  fortify  our  love  of  the  craft. 

This  report  will  necessarily  be  short,  to  be  in  keeping 
with  all  the  details  of  this  meeting,  as  you  no  aoubt  will 
notice  this  annual  meeting  is  allowed  one-half  day  in- 
stead of  the  usual  whole  day  session,  and  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  economy  in  the  State  Association  has 
been  the  slogan  the  past  year,  that  all  might  do  better 
work  for  the  success  of  the  coming  International  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  Haven  next  month 

Your  officers  have  labored  diligently  to  bring  about  this 
tincress  as  the  results  will  testify. 

wl  held  five  times  more  board  meetings  this  year  than 
the  constitution  calls  for,  and  have  added  a  large  list  of 
active  and  associate  members.  Your  Committee  on  Trade 
School,  appointed  in  February,  1916,  regret  their  hopes 
were  riot  realized  in  having  a  trade  school  established  in 
Hartford,  after  spending  considerable  time  m  waiting  on 
the  'State  Board  of  Education  in  session  at  the  State 
Capitol  I  would  recommend  that  E.  M.  Walsh,  of  New 
Haven,"  head  all  future  committees  appointed  m  the  in- 
terest of  this  Association  seeking  the  establishing  of 
trade  schools  in  the  State,  as  he  is  an  authority  m  this 

"^I^'would  also  recommend  that  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  each  local  association  be  added  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  in  addition  to  the  officers  and  five  members, 
to  be  elected  as  arranged  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
State  iSociety.  ,  ^       4.  ^ffl..^ 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  office 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  is  being  so  ably 
filled  by  our  esteemed  Brother  O.  V.  Marsh.  The  work 
"i'^^'V;/  Societv  has  grown  to  much  larger  proportions 
since  Brother  Marsh  entered  into  the  office  which  neces- 
sarily takes  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  keep  the  work 
ut  in  proper  detail,  and  all  without  any  remuneration 

I  want  to  personally  thank  our  secretary-treasurer  for 
his  Iplendid  assistance  rendered  to  me  during  the  past 
vear  and  would  recommend  that  the  secretary-treasurer 
be  pkid  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  his  services. 

Our  official  organ,  The  Painters  Magazine,  deserves 
credit  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  last  annual 
convention,  through  its  columns,  was  reported  and  espe- 
cially the  specifications  for  painting,  as  submitted  by  the 
committee  aopointed  by  this  Society. 

In  conclusion  I  trust  you  will  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  throughout  the  year,  to  have  the  coming  In- 
ternational copvention  a  success,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  visk  to  our  Nutmeg  State,  that  all  who  attend  will 
return  to  the?r  homes  with  a  kindly  remembrance  of  our 

''°sSte"or'ganizer  J.  L.  White  said  the  Association  had 
grown  wonderfully  during  the  past  year,  but  it  could  not 
?-r3  excent  bv  hard  work.  He  had  sent  out  many  let- 
ters and  had  interviewed  others.  Some  applications  for 
membership  are  now  pending  in  Hartford  and  there  are 
^thTrs  who  have  promised  to  come  in.  The  growth  must 
come  bv  slow,  painstaking  work.  ,    4.  j 

Assocfate   aAd  active  members  were   then   elected  to 

""s^mf  bills'  were  presented  and  authorized  to  be  paid. 

Compensation  Insurance. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  New 
Jersey  Association  in  making  any  agreement  with  a 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  company,  wherelby  the 
members  of  Tie  Association  are  granted_  a  special  low 
^t^  which  the  company  agrees  not  to  give  any  master 
oainteT  who  is  not  affiliated  with  the  State  Association. 
Such  In  arrangement  can  be  made  a  powerful  lever  to 
get  mil  into  the  Association  by  giving  membership  a 

""mT  HyatTmoved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  look  into  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation 
insniance  and  report.  ,  .  tv, 

Mr  K.tnnegiesser  said  he  had  insured  in  the  same 
company  that  the  New  Jersey  Association  had  made  a 
contract  with.    An  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  New 


Haven  Association  to  make  a  contract  with  some  of  the 
old  line  insurance  companies,  but  they  refused  to  do  any- 
thing. The  company  referred  to  maintains  a  hospital  in 
New  Haven. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  if  we  investigate  this  company  as 
En  association,  it  will  give  the  members  confidence  in  it. 

Mr.  Jainsen  asked  whether  the  Manufacturers'  Liability 
and  Compensation  Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey 
would  be  accptable  to  lar-s'e  construction  companies,  and^ 
other  members  said  it  would. 

President  Ennis  appointed  Messrs.  Hyatt,  Neuirhead  and 
Kannegeisser  as  the  committee. 


Change  of  By-Laws. 


A  motion  was  read  to  change  the  by-laws  to  read: 
Article  3,  Section  1.    Strike  out  the  words  "Executiv9 
Board  composed  of  five  members." 
Change  Article  3. 

The  Executive  Board  will  be  composed  of  the  officers, 
trustees,  one  member  from  each  local  association,  one 
member  representing  the  locals  not  organized,  and  two 
members  from  che  associate  membership.  The  ex-Presl- 
dents  +0  be  members  ex-officio. 

The  by-laws  provided  that  action  on  this  should  lay 
over  until  the  next  meeting. 

By  unanimous  consent,  tlie  by-laws  were  suspended,  so 
that  a  vote  could  be  taken  at  once,  and  the  proposed 
amendment  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Turner  reported  the  following  change  in  the  by-laws, 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  sum- 
mer convention: 

"Any  member  having  omitted  the  payment  of  his  dues 
for  a  period  of  two  years  shall  forfeit  his  membership  and 
privileges  in  this  Society  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
PJxecutive  Board."  Adopted. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall 
be  paid  a  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  services 
rendered  this  Society.  Adopted. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced,  and  referred  to 
the  ResohJtions  Committee: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Master  Painters,  in  annual  meet- 
ing assembled,  instruct  our  Secretary  to  notify  the  man- 
ufacturers of  paint?  that  we  look  upon  their  methods  of 
selling  goods  direct  to  our  clients  at  the  same  prices  as  to 
us  with  very  much  disfavor,  and  that  we  will  look  to 
them  to  have  this  matter  adjusted  to  our  mutual  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Monroe  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
write  to  Messrs.  Lacourciere  and  Conlin,  who  were  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  attendance,  and  express  regrets 
at  their  absence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  a  letter  or"  condolence  to  the  family  of  C.  H.  Pietsch, 
of  Hartford,  v/ho  had  died  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
purchase  a  suitable  leather  brief  case  for  carrying  his 
p  ipers  to  conventions.  Carried. 

Mr.  Thompson  read  a  report  of  the  money  pledged  by 
the  local  associations  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
approachint":  International  convention. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  that,  with  the  Organizer,  he  had 
attended  a  meeting  in  Waterbury.  where  they  found  fifteen 
enthusiastic  members.  The  International  Association,  he 
continued,  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Connecticut  Society. 
Our  associate  members  are  just  as  responsible,  as  hosts, 
as  we  are.  Our  object  in  raising  this  entertainment  fund 
is  to  give  the  ladies  the  best  possible  time.  He  outlined 
some  of  the  entertainment  features  that  had  been 
arranged.  As  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  we  •will  have 
from  300  to  400  ladies. 

Mr.  Kannegeisser  said  he  had  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Reception  Committee,  composed  of  A.  J.  Atkinson, 
AV.  A.  Austin,  Edward  Hurst  Brown.  P.  1..  Beauchemin, 
C.  T.  Cook,  N.  J.  Coan.  M.  A.  Coan,  J.  J.  Conlin,  P.  F. 
Cornish,  M.  J.  Dahlin,  Harry  Dressner,  L.  R.  Evarts.  G.  A. 
Eckel,  Jr.,  George  E.  Glover,  G.  A.  R.  Hamre,  H.  P.  L. 
Hansen,  George  F.  Hotton,  A.  F.  Hunter,  C.  E.  Johnson,  R. 
Kannegiesser,  Hubert  Little,  Charles  H.  Marsh.  Frank 
Munns,  W.  G.  Merrels.  P.  O.  Masicotte,  Morgan  &  Kings- 
ley.  E.  J.  Neilson.  W.  S.  Post,  G.  L.  Pierce.  N.  E.  Reed,  J. 
J."  Reilly.  P.  L.  Rathgeber,  G.  A.  Reynolds.  S.  Russotto, 
Paul  Thompson,  E.  V.  Thompson,  John  Wheeler,  Charles 
Weiss,  James  L.  Williams.  W.  T.  T^niitfield,  H.  N.  Wieting. 

It  was  nnnounced  ^■y  Secretary  Marsh  that  Pres-ident 
Ennis  had  received  a  telegram  summoning  him  home 
because  of  the  severe  illness  of  his  mother,  and  would 
have  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes. 

E.  M.  Walsh  read  tlio  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  followinr::  officers  -wei-e  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  Bridgeport:  first  vice-presi- 
oent,  R.  B.  Hyatt,  Meriden;  second  vice-president,  C.  P. 
ThompiSon.  Jr..  New  Haven;  secretary-treasurer.  O.  V. 
Marsh,  Hartford:  organiiifir.  J.  L,  White.  Hartford;  assist- 
ant organizer,  George  Douglas,  Bridgeport;  trustee  for 
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Three  years,  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven;  International 
Kxecutive  Board  Member,  J.  P.  Ennis,  Hartford;  delegates 
to  the  international  convention,  J.  P.  Ennis,  Charles  John- 
son and  James  Conlin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beardsley,  the  expenses  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  delegates  and  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  member  were  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  resolutions  committee  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  in  regard'  to  selling  goods  to  oonsumei  s 
at  the  same  prices  as  to  master  painters. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  this_  report.  Finally  Mr. 
Monroe  moved  that  a  committee  consisting  of  three  active 
and  three  associate  member.-;  be  appointed  to  consider  tlie 
riu&stion  and  report  at  the  next  Executive  Board  :neeling. 
Adopted. 

President  Ennis  turned  the  meeting  over  to  the  newly 
elected  president,  Neil  M.  Mulrhead. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  unanimous  rising  vote 
thanks  was  given  to  the  retiring  officers. 

J.  J.  Riley  reported  that  the  Paint  Salesmen  had  held 
meetings  to  formulate  plans  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inter- 
national Association.  He  spoke  of  the  motion  that  had 
been  under  discussion  that  the  salesman  should  not  cut 
under  the  painter  in  sellmg  to  outsiders.  We  have  formed 
an  organization  and  will  have  a  Grievance  Committee, 
which  will  take  up  matters  in  dispute.  The  entertain- 
ment cf  the  visitors  is  a  social  proposition.  The  Connec- 
ticut Paint  Salesmen  are  going  to  help  you.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  get  closer  to  you  socially,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
to  help  you  and  your  organization.  We  can  probably  help 
you  to  gain  new  members  among  master  painters,  who 
ought  to  join  your  Association.  We  want  you  to  ask  the 
salesmen  v/ho  call  on  you:  "Do  you  belong  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Body  of  Paint  Salesmen;  if  not,  why  don't  you?" 
There's  many  a  painter  that  is  not  rated  in  Dun's  or  Brad- 
street's  who  is  good  for  all  the  materials  he  needs,  and 
we  will  see  you  get  a  square  deal. 

President  Muirhead  said  that  Mr.  Riley  was  all  right. 
We  have  allowed  the  unions  to  dictate  to-  us,  because  we 
were  not  organized.  It  wa^  our  own  fault  if  we  had  to 
tiike  our  medicine.  We  could  put  the  analysis  label  on 
the  package  if  we  wanted  it.  We  can  win  out  if  we  want 
to.    People  are  willing  to  pay  for  good  materials. 

Mr.  Hyatt  said  the  committee  found  themselves  unable 
to  unite  on  a  name  to  suggest  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
necticut to  present  for  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association.  On  motion,  the  committee  was  discharged 
with  thanks 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  that  if  we  present  a  name,  it  must 
be  that  of  a  man  who  is  well  known  to  the  International 
Association.  I,  therefore,  take  pleasure  in  moving  that  we 
present  the  name  of  Charles  R.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  and 
that  we  take  off  our  coats  and  work  for  him.  Carried 
unanimously. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjoruned  at  5.10  p.  m. 


THE  BANQUET. 

After  the  convention  adjourned,  the  members  proceeded 
leisurely  to  the  main  rotunda  of  the  Hotel  Taft,  where 
they  spent  a  brief  half  hour  in  friendly  converse,  be- 
fore the  banquet  was  announced  by  a  bugle  call  from 
the  green  room,  a  special  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  hotel  in  the  rear  of  the  office. 


A  very  enjoyable  dinner  was  served,  the  newly  elected 
president,  Neil  M.  Muirhead  being  seat&d  in  the  place  of 
honor.  Unfortunately,  the  retiring  president,  J.  B.  Ennis, 
of  Hartford,  having  been  compelled  to  return  home  on  an 
earlier  train,  by  reason  of  illness  in  his  family,  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

After  coffee  and  cigars  had  been  served.  President  Muir- 
head called  the  assembly  to  order  and  announced  that 
he  had  appointed  the  following  committee  to  take  up  the 
question  of  price  protection  for  the  master  painters: — 
Messrs.  Turner,  Hamre  and  Austin  from  the  State  Soci- 
ety, and  Messrs.  Kiley,  Thayer  and  Day  from  the  asso- 
ciate members. 

Mr.  Muirhead  then  told  a  story  and  invited  Mr.  Turner* 
to  act  as  toastniaster.    He  immediately  called  on  every 
one  to  rise  and  sing  to  President  Muirhead: — "For  He's 
a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,"  which  was  done  with  hearty  good 
will. 

Ira  Wildman  said  that  the  State  Society  had  been  doing 
things  in  Danbury  and  they  expected  great  things  next 
Tuesday  evening.  We  expect  to  be  organized  and  come 
into  the  State  Association. 

"Charlie"  Maguire  was  called  on  to  tell  a  story  with 
about  six  words  in  it.  He  did— or  he  told  a  good  story 
of  a  salesman  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which 
required  more  words  to  tell,  but  nobody  regretted  the 
extra  number. 

C.  H.  Elton,  of  Bristol,  said  that  he  hoped  to  see  an 
organization  of  the  master  painters  in  that  city. 

George  Griswold  simply  said  that  he  had  enjoyed  him- 
self. 

B.  A.  Munro  said  the  master  painters  are  making  a  oig 
noise.  In  other  cities  they  are  worrying  whether  they 
can' get  sleeping  accommodations  here  in  New  Haven,  but 
he  has  told  them  they'll  have  no  time  to  sleep. 

George  Mathews  told  a  story  and'  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  State  society. 

Presideni  Fay,  of  the  Bridgeport  Association,  said  he 
was  no  orator,  but  would  tell  a  ?t'ory,  and  he  related  an 
anecdote  that  proved  him  to  be  a  live  wire. 

Two  words  were  aked  for  from  Robert  ICn nnegeisser, 
and  ho  rt=plied  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  such  a  large 
gathering  on  the  eve  of  the  great  International  Associa- 
tion. But  you  couldn't  expect  "Bob"  to  be  content  with 
just  two  words. 

P.  W.  Nelson  was  called  on  as  an  authority  on  paint, 
but  instead  of  talking  seriously  he  told  a  little  story. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  president  of  the  Waterbury  Associa- 
tion, said  they  had  a  fairly  strong  organization  and  would 
try  to  keep  growing. 

A.  J.  Beecher  read  a  litle  article  about  worry. 

J.  L.  White  said  that  with  the  splendid  roster  of  officers 
elected  at  the  convention  the  Association  would  go  ahead 
full  steam.    Mr.  Muirhead  wants  action  and  lots  of  it. 

W.  Claude  Palmer,  of  Milford,  said  they  have  no  asso- 
ciation, so  he  had  joined  the  New  Haven  Ajssociation. 

Dr.  Ireton  was  called  on  for  not  more  than  a  half  dozen 
words.  He  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  New  Haven 
hotels  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  visitors  who 
come  to  the  convention.  Any  city  that  can  take  care  of 
the  mobs  at  a  Yale  function  could  certainly  take  care  of 
the  International  convemtion. 

Aa  an  ending  to  the  festivities,  every  one  present  rose 
and  sang  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 


Massachusetts  State  Society 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Their  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention. 

Boston,  January  9,  10  and  11. 


HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  Boston,  was  again  the 
scene  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January 
9,  10  and  11.  The  sessions  were  held  In  the  Auditorium, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  with  American  flags  and 
bunting,  while  the  exhibition  halls  were  occupied  with 
the  largest  and  most  interesting  display  of  painting  ma- 
terials and  appliances  ever  shown  at  one  of  these  conven- 
tions. In  addition,  there  was  a  display  of  practical  work. 
Including  plain  painting,  graining  and  decoration  that 
was  of  a  remarkably  high  class,  and  which  shows  the 
pride  that  this  organization  takes  in  craftsmanship. 
In  electing  Ivory  H.  Morse  to  the  presidency,  the  So- 


ciety honored  a  man  wlio  deserves  recognition  for  the 
earnest  work  that  he  has  done,  and  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  selection  of  George  Gilbert  for  vice-president.  That 
-■MexandGr  Peters  should  be  re-elected  to  the  office  of  sec- 
retary-treasurer was  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  been 
faithful  in  ofHce  and  deserved  to  be  retained. 

I'rcsidcnt  P.  H.  Callahan,  of  the  State  Society,  called  the 
convention  to  order  at  10.4.')  a.m.  and  introduced  Jlonsignor 
M.  J.  Splaine,  D.D.,  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  who  opened 
the  convention  with  prayer. 

Secretary  Alexander  Peters  next  called  tljo  roll  of  ofTi- 
cor.s  and  Executive  Board  members. 

Responses  to  invitation.s  to  attend  the  convention  were 
tlion  rca'd  from  a  number  of  geiillomon  who  had  been 
invited. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wall  the  communications  were  re- 
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ceived  and  placed  on  tile. 
President  P.  H.  Callahan  read  his  address,  as  follows: — 

President's  Address. 

Mr.  Vice-President,  Oflicers,  Members,  Ladies  ana 
Guests;— This  is  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
our  Association  and  I  certainly  deem  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  greet  and  vveicome  you  all,  with  the  earnest  liope 
that  you  each  have  been  benefited  by  the  great  wave  of 
prosperity  that  has  crossed  our  country  the  past  year. 

Since  our  last  convention  anotlier  milestone  has  been 
passed  and,  during .  che  last  year,  I  have  been  honored 
with  your  co-operation  and  moral  support,  without  which 
no  presiding  officer  can  successfully  carry  on  the  work 
of  an  oiganization. 

During  the  year  lyi6  your  Executive  Board  held  four- 
teen meetings,  several  being  called  in  cities  other  than 
Boston.  All  of  the  meetings  were  well  attended,  regard- 
less of  the  weather.  Nearly  every  member  was  present, 
which  shows  the  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Association. 

Nineteen  sixteen  had  hardly  arrived  when  the  master 
painters'  trouble  oegan.  Prices  oi  materials  started  to 
advance.  They  are  still  going  skyward.  In  many  cases 
quality  is  inferior.  The  master  painter  who  tries  to  give 
his  customer  the  same  grade  of  work  he  formerly  did 
will  have  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  tlie  new  Executive  Board  a 
committee  was  selected  to  get  in  touch  with  school  boards 
in  different  cities  to  interest  them  in  having  painting 
classes  in  our  trade  schools.  So  important  is  this  sub- 
ject that  Wednesday  afternoon  has  been  reserved  for  its 
discussion.  Every  master  painter  knows  something  must 
be  done  to  get  skilled  help  if  they  intend  to  keep  the 
painting  business  at  the  high  standard  it  now  holds. 

Information  of  the  work  of  the  Executive  Board  will 
be  given  in  the  report  of  our  vice-president,  Mr.  Morse. 

Our  annual  outing  was  held  August  17,  at  Juniper  Point 
Inn,  Salem  Willows.  The  weather  was  fine.  The  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  we  ever  had.  Dinner  was  served  at 
Marblehead.  Our  members  and  friends  had  a  delightful 
sail  around  the  harbor.  Haverhill  was  well  represented  at 
this  outing,  over  fifty  coming  by  special  car.  All  enjoyed 
themselves  and  went  home  happy  but  tired. 

It  would  be  a  help  to  our  organization  if  ALL  the  mem- 
bers would  attend  our  outings,  as  a  means  of  getting 
better  acquainted.  Many  members  do  not  meet  from  one 
convention  to  another. 

An  entertainment  is  provided  for  the  ladies  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  1  wish  to  thank  them  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  convention. 

The  reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  International  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati  will  be  reported  by  Vice-President 
Morse. 

The  next  International  convention  will  be  held  at  New 
Haven  February  13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917.  As  it  is  but  a 
few  hours'  ride  "from  Boston,  let  us  try  to  have  our  organ- 
ization well  represented. 

Our  State  organizer,  ably  assisted  by  the  Educational 
Committee,  has  visited  many  locals  to  encourage  them 
in  their  work.  You  will  have  a  detailed  report  from 
Mr.  Morse  later. 

Do  not  fail  to  examine  our  exhibit  of  practical  work. 
It  is  large  this  year.  If  you  have  not  contributed  any- 
thing to  this  exhibit,  please  remember  to  do  so  in  the 
future.     This  feature  helps  to  make  our  convention  a 

SUCCGSS. 

Our  friends,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  are  with 
us  this  year  in  larger  numbers  than  before. 

The  Committee  on  Dealers'  Exhibits  has  issued  a  list  of 
firms  that  have  taken  space  in  our  exhibition  hall,  and 
they  urge  all  members  to  examine  that  list  and  place 
as  many  orders  as  possible  with  them,  not  only  at  this 
time,  but  throughout  the  year.  In  so  doing  you  will 
assist  future  committees  to  dispose  of  space.  At  the 
same  time  encourage  the  exhibitors  to  come  again. 

During  the  year  just  closed  our  Association  has  lost  by 
death  four  brothers:—  ,  . 

Brother  George  B.  Patten,  of  the  Boston  Association. 

Brother  E.  A.  Shay,  of  the  Boston  Association. 

Brother  E.  A.  McGill,  of  the  Hyde  Park  Association. 

Brother  George  D.  Mellet.  of  the  Somerville  Association. 

All  sessions  of  this  convention  will  be  called  to  order 
promptly  at  the  appointed  time  and  we  expect  all  mem- 
bers to  "be  present,  as  we  have  a  large  amount  of  work 
to  do  and  onlv  fifteen  hours  allowed  in  which  to  do  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  my  fellow  officers,  past  presi- 
dents and  Executive  Board  members  for  the  assistance 
which  they  have  rendered  during  ray  term  of  office,  also 
the  different  committees  that  have  taken  hold  to  make 
this  convention  a  success.  ,  . 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  wish  you  all 
succes.s  an"d  happiness.       ,     ,       ,  ,  w 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  address  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  President's  Address. 


President  Callahan  announced  the  following  commit- 
tees:— 

Committees. 

Resolutions  and  President's  Address— M.  T.  Hay,  C.  F. 
W.  Hanson  and  Frank  E.  Howard. 

Nominating — .lessie  P>,oberts,  F.  G.  Baldwin,  George  W. 
Brooks,  M.  F.  Shay  and  George  Houston. 

Memorials— Ivory  H.  Morse,  W.  E.  Wall  and  W.  H. 
Nay  lor. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

E.  J.  Slattery,  secretary  of  the  Mayor,  welcomed  the 
Association  to  Boston.  He  spoke  of  the  advantage  which 
came  from  acquaintance  with  our  business  competitors. 
Your  calling  is  bound  to  advance  and  assume  a  higher 
standard.  How  much  more  we  would  accomplish  if  we 
had  more  confidence  in  one  another.  In  the  name  of 
grand  old  liistoric  Boston,  I  extend  to  you  the  warmest 
welcome. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Donovan  a  \'ote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Slattery. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Alexander  Peters  read  his  reports, 
as  follows: — 

Secretary's  Report. 

Mr.  President,  Brother  Officers  and  Members: — In  pre- 
paring this,  mj'  seventh  annual  report,  I  realize  that  I 
am  becoming  somewhat  of  a  veteran  in  your  service. 
This,  your  twenty-sixtli  annual  convention,  is  held  in  the 
most  convenient  place  possible,  and  also  under  conditions 
and  surroundings  which  the  dignity  of  our  Society  de- 
mands. Those  who  have  been  faithful  and  loyal  in  their 
attention  and  effort  can  attest  to  the  growth  and  advance 
of  our  work  and  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  gen- 
eral. 

Since  our  last  convention  several  of  our  brothers  have 
passed  to  the  Great  Beyond — Brothers  McGill,  Mellett, 
E.  A.  Shay  and  Patten — but,  although  we  miss  them,  those 
remaining  have  closed  the  gap,  and  with  renewed  vigor 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  education  and  upbuilding 
In  our  trade. 

Our  Educational  Committee  will  no  doubt  show  in  their 
report  the  extensive  work  they  have  done  to  extend  our 
membership,  and,  although  no  immediate  material  gain 
has  resulted,  yet  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  future  work,  and  our  thanks  are  due  them 
for  their  work,  time  and  effort,  so  gratuitously  given. 

A  very  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  have  this  con- 
vention one  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  a  prompt 
and  full  attendance  at  each  session  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  your  officers  and  committees  that  you  appreciate 
their  efforts  in  your  behalf. 

My  heartfelt  gratitude  is  due  and  is  extended  to  all  who 
have  so  kindly  given  me  their  assistance  during  the  past 
year.     Fraternally  submitted, 

Alexander  Peters,  Secretary. 

Treasurer's  Report 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen— I  herewith  submit  my 
report  as  your  treasurer: — 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1916   $555.48 

Received  since  last  convention   2,720.66 

$3,276.14 

Disbursements— Vouchers  Nos.  223  to  313,  inclusive  $2,385.05 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1917   $891.09 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alexander  Peters,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Howard  reported  that  the  trustees  had  examined 
the  hooks  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  found  them  cor- 
rect, and  the  balance  corresponded  with  the  statement 
of  the  treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wall,  Secretary-Treasurer  Peters'  re- 
ports were  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

State  Organizer  Fred  A.  Moore  read  his  report,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

State  Organizer's  Report. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  State  Society. 

Brothers; — Tour  State  organizer  submits  the  following 
report  of  work  done  by  this  office  during  the  past  year:— 

No  new  local  associations  have  been  organized,  but  the 
growth,  through  those  now  affiliated,  has  been  healthy 
and  the  membership  roll  shows  an  increase. 

Tour  State  organizer  has  derived  very  little  satisfaction 
Through  the  medium  of  letter  writing  and  is  of  the  opin- 
ion the  only  way  to  get  new  members  is  by  a  personal 
interview.  It  is  impossible  for  the  State  organizer  to 
cover  the  State  along  these  lines  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  he  has  not  the  time,  and  second,  the  society  has 
not  tlie  money  to  give  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
all  gave  a  little  of  your  time  and  energy  our  member- 
ship would  be  increased  wonderfully.    It  is  the  belief  of 
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the  State  ofganizer  that  the  members  at  large  should  be- 
come active  m  this  work.  There  must  be  some  master 
painters  in  their  locality  that  would  be  a  credit  to  this 
Association,  and  by  a  little  personal  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  member  might  be  induced  to  join. 

Your  State  organizer  would  suggest  that  a  specified  sum 
be  set  apart  to  be  expended  in  the  work  of  organization. 
By  so  doing  your  organizer  would  know  just  how  far  he 
could  go  in  giving  this  work  the  personal  touch  so  badly 
needed.    Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  A.  Moore,  State  Organizer. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Ivory  H.  Morse,  chairman  of  the  Educational  Board, 
read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  the  Educational  Board. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — The  Educational  Board 
has  made  eighteen  official  visits  during  the  past  year. 

The  efforts  of  this  Committee  on  Education  have  been 
along  the  line  of  talks  and  discussions  on  overhead  ex- 
pense. 

Establishing  a  uniform  price  for  labor  and  material. 

Increasing  the  charging  price  so  that  the  master  painter 
will  have  a  larger  net  profit  in  return  for  his  risks  and 
responsibilities. 

Closer  personal  afniiation  to  the  local  associations,  thus 
establishing  a  firmer  co-operative  effort  in  bringing  about 
these  advantages. 

Advocating  to  the  master  painter  to  increase  the  value 
In  his  own  mind  of  his  prestige,  ability  to  do  good  work 
and  efficient  service. 

Believing  that  a  man  will  never  rise  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public  higher  than  his  estimation  of  himself. 

Modesty  is  a  virtue  we  should  all  cultivate  and  possess, 
but  when  a  painter  is  called  by  his  customers  to  advise 
or  render  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  painting  business 
he  should  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  decisions 
to  believe  himself. 

We  have  enlightened  the  members  in  reference  to  the 
compensation  laws,  fire  hazard  laws,  lien  law  and  inspec- 
tion of  rigging. 

We  have  discussed  with  them  and  offered  advice  as  to 
the  difficulties  that  pertain  to  their  as.sociations. 

We  have  offered  suggestions  as  to  how  the  condition 
of  each  local  association  can  be  improved. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  board  home  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
feel  that  they  are  a  part  in  and  support  of  State  affairs. 

The  information  we  have  dispersed  has  been  received 
with  great  interest  and  consideration  and  they  have  all 
felt  considerably  encouraged  by  our  visits,  all  of  which 
emphasizes  the  need  of  such  a  iDoard,  and  the  opportunity 
of  a  greater  benefit  to  the  local  associations,  as  well  as 
to  the  State  as  a  whole,  by  further  developments  of  the 
Educational  Board  along  the  lines  already  established. 

The  board  has  issued  several  copies  of  the  Bulletin, 
as  authorized  by  the  Executive  Board  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  These  Bulletins  were  distributed  to  the 
members  at  large  and  the  secretaries  of  the  associations, 
the  copies  of  which  are  attached  to  this  report. 

This  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Board  was 
intended  to  reach  the  members  at  large,  who,  not  being 
connected  with  any  local  association,  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  getting  information  when  it  would  be  of 
real  benefit.  We  feel  that  this  feature  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther development  by  being  issued  more  frequently  and 
to  be  sent  directly  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  State. 

Our  society  has  passed  from  the  method  of  conducting 
affairs  as  are  suitable  to  a  smaller  body  and  the  social 
part  being  the  prominent  feature  to  a  much  larger  propo- 
sition. 

We  now  have  more  exhibitors  of  materials,  exhibits  of 
practical  work,  larger  quarters,  larger  member.ship,  and 
State  laws  being  constantly  put  into  force,  which  puts 
the  business  feature  of  our  society  in  a  more  prominent 
place  than  the  social  part,  all  of  which  requiring  so  much 
of  the  attention  and  time  of  the  Executive  Board  that 
visits  to  local  associations  are  necessarily  fewer,  espe- 
cially so  as  the  number  of  these  associations  increase. 
These  added  important  features  call  for  a  change  in 
method  of  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the  duty  of  this  board 
is  to  keep  the  local  associations  in  as  close  touch  with 
State  affairs  as  in  f(jrincr  years. 

We  have  fully  realized  the  importance  of  our  duties, 
and  have  endeavored  to  accomplish  this  result.  What  de- 
gree of  success  we  have  attained  only  the  future  can  tell. 

On  our  visits  to  the  associations  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  we  carried  a  decorated  paint  pot  lhat  originated  in 
the  South  Metropolitan  Association  which  wo  called  a 
question  box.  and  invited  each  association  to  place  a 
question  tht-rein,  to  be  presented,  discussed  and  answered 
at  this  convention.  The  names  of  the  associations  and 
the  dates  of  the  visits  are  recorded  on  the  pot.  A  goodly 
number  of  questions  were  nlitained,  all  of  wliii-h  ;iro  Iuti' 


at  the  convention  and  will  be  presented  at  the  proper 
time. 

This  feature  alone  brought  forth  many  interesting  dis- 
cussions as  to  methods  of  overcoming  difficulties  of  the 
craft. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  we  have  considered 
it  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  the  society  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  and  wish  to  convey  to  the  new 
board  to  be  appointed  our  best  wishes  for  their  success 
in  the  promotion  of  this  good  work.    P'raternally  yours, 

Ivory  H.  Morse,  Chairman; 
Thomas  Scott, 
Fred  A.  Moore, 
William  F.  McMullen, 
George  S.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Naylor  said  the  men  on  the  committee  were  live 
wires,  and  the  moved  that  every  member  of  it  receive  an 
individaul  vote  of  thanks.  Carried. 

George  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  delegates  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convention  of  the  International  Association,  re- 


President  Ivory  H.  Morse. 


ported.    This  was  largely  a  resume  of  the  report  as  printed 
in  the  March,  1916,  issue  of  The  Painters'  Magazine. 
We  take,  however,  one  or  extracts  fmni  it:— 

Report  of  Delegates  to  Cincinnati  Convention. 

The  second  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  for  Members  of  the  International  Association 
was  read  by  its  chairman.  Brother  E.  C.  Beck,  of  Boston. 
This  committee  made  an  able  report.  They  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  subject.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  are  well  informed  upon  the  bene- 
fit they  will  derive  by  being  subscribers  to  this  company, 
I  will  not  go  into  details  on  tliis  matter,  only  to  say  that 
the  report  was  accepted  and  $200  was  appmpriatcd  for 
the  use  of  the  committee  to  form  a  Mutual  Insurance 
Company. 

Great  credit  sliould  be  given  to  tlio  Chu'innati  local 
members  for  the  manner  in  which  thi>y  entertained  the 
ladies.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  Valentine  party  was  held 
m  the  hotel  parlors;  on  Tuesday  evening  a  reco|>tloii  and 
dance  tendered  to  the  international  officers  and  friends. 
On  Wednesday  an  automobile  ride  was  taken,  after  which 
luncheon  was  served.  They  attended  the  theater  in  the 
Oi'ening.  On  tiiis  c\cning  the  members  attended  a  smoke 
talk.  Thursday  another  automobile  ride  was  taken  to 
the  Rookwood  I'ottcry.  In  the  afternoon  they  attended 
Keith's  Tluatcr.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  and  dance  was 
given  in  the  con\cntinn  hall.  Frid.-iy.  the  last  day  of  the 
convention,  the  ladic.i  were  taken  on  a  sliopping  tour, 
after  which  luncheon  was  served  in  the  hotel. 

I  ask  pardon  for  going  into  a  lengtliy  report  concerning 
the  social  part  of  the  convention.  Hut  my  reason  is  this: — 
I  want  the  members  and  wives  of  the  members  who  have 
never  attended  an  international  conx-entinn  ti>  kn^w  just 
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how  the  ladies  are  entertained  and  to  have  them  make 
up  their  minds  to  attend  the  eoming  convention  at  New 
Haven.    I  am  sure  they  will  never  regret  it. 

Mr.  President  and  Brothers — Before  closing  my  report  I 
would  like  to  thank  this  Association  for  electing  me  as 
its  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  convention.  I  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  work  the  orficera  of  that  Association  were  do- 
ing for  the  craft.  I  met  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — men  who  were  giving  up  their 
time  and  money.  For  what?  Not  for  any  personal  gain, 
but  to  uplift  the  craft,  being  repaid  only  by  the  hope 
that  they  have  made  the  trade  better  by  being  in  it.  This 
applies  to  the  president,  oflicers  and  past  officers  of  our 
State  society,  and  I  hope  and  -.rust  that  all  members 
who  have  the  same  indifferent  feeling -I  had  will  work 
hard  and  help  the  officers  to  help  increase  our  member- 
.rhip.  The  mere  payment  of  dues  and  assessments  to 
your  local  or  State  Society  does  not  fulfill  your  obliga- 
tion. Take  an  active  part  and  do  your  share  of  the  work. 
Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  By  so  doing  you  will 
not  only  help  yourself,  but  help  others. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  with  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

Vice-President  Ivory  H.  Morse  presented  the  following 
report : — 

Report  of  the  Vice-President  on  the  Meetings  of 
the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — The  Executive  Board  held 
thirteen  meetings  in  the  past  year.  President  Calla- 
han attended  and  presided  at  each  and  every  meeting. 
Of  the  23  delegates  there  wer*  127  attendants  and  1*41 
absentees.  Of  the  13  past  presidents  we  have  attendants, 
77,  and  52  absentees. 

The  record  of  attendance  of  our  past  presidents  is  re- 
markable and  also  very  encouraging.  For  these  members 
who,  having  served  the  Association  as  officers,  to  still 
remain  active  in  the  affairs  of  the]  State  shows  a  loyalty 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State  Society  that  I  cannot  pass 
without  making  special  mention  in  this  report. 

With  the  representatives  of  the  local  associations  and 
the  members  at  large,  the  number  of  absentees  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  attended  meetings,  a  condition  which 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  correct,  aa  these 
members  are  the  conductors  of  information  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  to  the  local  associations  and  from  the 
local  associations  to  the  board. 

To  make  intelligent  and  progressive  progress  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  we  should  have  a  full  board  member- 
ship at  each  and  every  meeting. 

As  a  remedy  I  would  suggest  if  a  delegate  cannot  attend 
that  he  see  to  it  that  some  one  of  his  assoeiationJ  is  pres- 
ent to  represent  him  and  his  association  at  the  board 
meetings. 

The  important  affairs  as  they  have  come  up  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  usual  thoughtful,  intelligent  manner 
characteristic  of  the  State  board. 

We  have  passed  through  one  more  year  of  activity 
which  has  been  a  steady  progress  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests and  benefits  of  the  members  as  a  whole  of  our  State 
society. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Wall  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ex-presi- 
dents attended  the  meetings  because  they  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  State  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roberts  the  convention  adjourned  for 
luncheon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Callahan  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.10  p.  ra. 

QUESTION  BOX 

What  Is  the  best  method  of  treating  a  cement  plas- 
tered snrface  as  a  first  coat  for  either  oil  or  water 
color? 

Mr.  Wall  spoke  of  the  Macnichol  process  of  coating 
with  equal  parts  by  weight  of  soft  water  and  sulphate  of 
zinc,  used  as  a  wash  and  allowed  to  dry  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  priming.  One  pint  of  water  to  one 
pound  of  zinc  sulphate  is  the  correct  proportion.  This 
neutralizes  the  free  alkali  and  prevents  damage  to  the 
paint. 

What  Is  the  hest  method  of  preparing'  cracks  In 
plaster  walls,  preeparatory  to  nsing  prepared  flat 
wall  finishes  T 

Mr.  Fisher  explained  that  the  cracks  had  been  filled  in 
with  plaster  and  coated  with  shellac,  but  after  some 
time  all  the  crack?  showed  through  the  paint.  He  said 
he  thought  in  this  particular  case  the  flashing  was  caused 
by  using  too  much  shellac. 

Mr.  Righton  said  crocks  showing  were  often  due  to 
using  lime  instead  of  plaster  fo:-  filling  them. 


Mr.  Shay  said  he  never  allowed  a.  man  to  shellac  a 
crack,  but  always  required  him  to  paint  it. 

Mr.  Wall  said  a  thin  shellac  with  pulverized  pumice 
stone  in  it  might  prevent  the  flashing. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  his  practice  is  to  properly  prepare  the 
cracks  with  plaster,  paint  them,  and  then  prime. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  Martin  Kane's  method  of  making 
a  putty  of  prepared  kalsomine  to  fill  cracks. 

Mr.  Shay  said  he  had  tried  prepared  kalsomines,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  plaster. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that,  in  his  experience,  shellac  will  al- 
ways show  through  in  time. 

Has  the  nse  of  the  wall  paper  sample  book  been  a 
sain  or  a  loss  to  the  master  painter? 

Mr.  Pestel  said  a  few  years,  ago  there  was  a  custom  of 
carrying  a  stock  of  wall  papers.  Then  some  man  invented 
the  sample  book  plan.  The  retail  wall  paper  business  has 
practically  gone  out  of  existence  and  the  painter  is  doing 
The  hanging.  A  customer  had  recently  told  him  that  a 
painter  had  offered  to  paper  her  room  and  that  she  could 
mention  his  name  to  the  jobber  and  get  50  per  cent.  off. 

What  has  been  the  experience  nnder  the  compensa- 
tion laws? 

Mr.  Thayer  said  that  you  have  to  get  out  a  special 
policy  in  order  to  get  covered. 

Mr.  Roy  said  he  had  just  finished  a  very  simple  bridge 
•and  his  compensation  insurance  was  $11.56  per  hundred. 
AU  bridges  are  classed  as  extra  hazardous. 

Mr.  Uraj-er  said  we  all  know  our  insurance  is  too  high. 

What  will  stop  saltpeter  from  coming  through  paint- 
ed Inside  walls  f 

Mr.  Dreyer  said  he  always  takes  care  the  wall  is  dry. 

Mr.  Wall  said  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  stop  the 
cause.  Until  we  do  this  we  cannot  stop  it  from  coming 
through  any  wall. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  the  only  way  was  to  waterproof  the 
outside  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Dreyer  said  that  he  had  taken  the  same  position 
with  the  owner  of  a  buldmg.  In  many  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tin  the  outside  of  the  wall.  In  some  instances  he 
uses  hot  linseed  oil. 

Is  it  good  policy  to  have  a  conservative  membership 
for  an  organization  of  this  kind,  or  to  open  your 
doors  wide  to  every  master  painter? 

Mr.  Scott  thought  it  best  to  keep  your  association  up 
to  the  highest  possible  standard.  I  think  we  should  pick 
men  with  a  good  reputation. 

Mr.  Beck  said. — If  you  are  a  conservative  body  it  means 
a  responsibility  upon  everybody.  The  object  of  this  body 
is  to  make  a  noise;  to  become  effective.  If  it  is  con- 
servative every  one  must  do  his  part  and  then  the  Asso- 
ciation will  become  valuable.  But  you  cannot  become 
recognized  unless  you  go  out  and  show  the  world  what 
you  are.  To  open  the  doors  to  everybody  means  an  in- 
discriminate interest.  It  has  been  said  there  is  no  benefit 
in  the  master  painters'  organization.  We  know  there  is, 
but  you  cannot  make  the  open-door-policy  people  see  it. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  knew  organizations  that,  if  they  took 
into  their  doors  every  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  master 
painter  there  would  be  heartburnings  and  bickerings. 
Men  of  good  moral  character,  who  pay  their  bills,  make 
good  members.  There  are  many  men  who  do  not  come 
in  because  they  prefer  to  be  free  lances  and  remain  out- 
side. If  we  throw  the  door  wide  open,  we  will  go  back 
from  the  high  standard  we  have  established. 

Mr.  Shay  said  the  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  policy  we 
have  been  pursuing  for  twenty-six  years.  I  believe  in 
taking  in  every  man  who  can  prove  himself  to  be  a  man. 

Mr.  Morse  said; — I  have  found  associations  so  conserva- 
tive they  have  not  grown.  Men  are  not  approached  and 
invited  who  would  be  valuable  members.  If  a  man  can- 
not compromise  with  his  new  competitor  he  ceases  to  be 
a  progressive  member.  A  man  can  be  just  as  good  a 
master  painter  if  he  employs  only  one  man  as  if  he 
employs  one  hundred.  I  do  not  believe  in  throwing  the 
doors  wide  open  and  dragging  in  every  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  The  question  is  put  up  to  your  committees: — 
"Have  you  the  majority  of  the  good  master  painters  of 
Massachusetts  in  your  Society?"  Don't  shut  your  doors 
and  say,  "We  are  too  good  for  you,"  but  get  them  in  and 
raise  them  up.  Gather  in  the  outsiders  in  a  slow,  con- 
structive way.  Talk  business  to  them  and  by  and  by 
they  will  be  with  Ufa.  Don't  make  bargain  offers  for  new 
members. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  the  great  trouble  is  that  you  tell  a 
man  he  is  going  to  get  great  benefits— then  he  will  not 
even  come  to  the  meetings,  or,  if  he  does,  he  will  say 
nothing,  and  soon  drops  out.  I  hope  that  we  will  get 
men  with  business  qualities  who  will  work. 

Mr.  Feeley  saidj  we  are  glad  to  take  in  master  painters 
who  are  painters.    I  believe  in  picking  out  good  men. 

Best  Method  for  Cleaning  Varnish  Work. 

Thomas  B.  Akin  said  the   trouble    with    many    of  the 
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varnishes  that  we  use  is  that  after  a  time  they  assume 
a  hazy  appearance,  or  blooming.  You  can  remove  it,  but 
can  you  prevent  it  from  coming  back  again?  Chemists 
say  it  is  purely  optical.  You  can  fill  a  bottle  with  half 
benzol  and  half  water,  shake  them  together  and  you 
cannot  look  through  the  mixture,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  refractive  index  of  the  two  liquids.  The  question 
is  how  to  cure  it. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  thought  the  question  had  referred  to 
cracking  varnish.  Ha  thought  much  of  it  was  due  to 
anilin  dyes  used  in  staining  the  wood  that  would  per- 
meate the  varnish  and  cause  a  bloom  or  iridescence  on 
the  surface.  This  will  occur  with  any  make  of  varnish. 
Tou  can  take  it  off,  but  unless  you  remove  the  cause  it 
will  come  again.  Now,  if  we  consider  what  is  the  best 
way  to  clean  a  cracked  varnish'  surface,  the  worst  thing 
to  do  is  to  use  a  caustic  solution.  Our  friends,  the  car 
and  locomotive  painters,  feed  the  varnish  with  linseed 
oil  soap.  You  follow  up  that  process  by  washing  with 
warm  water. 

Mr.  Akin  said  the  car  painters  had  suggested  using 
dilute  muriatic  acid. 

Mr.  Dreyer  said  we  get  an  old  dresser.  We  clean  it 
off  with  oxalic  acid,  but  it  is  too  strong.  We  are  now  using 
a  solution  that  costs  I2V2  cents  a  pound.  It  is  called 
"Clean-All." 

Why  Are  Journeymen  So  Scarce? 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  if  you  look  back  twenty-five  years 
you  find  people  were  saying  they  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  happen  if  this  was  going  to  continue.  The  trade 
school  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  way  to  solve  the 
question  of  getting  mechanics.  We  all  know  that  nobody 
wants  an  apprentice  in  the  shop.  Then  it  seems  to  be 
an  idea  that  other  trades  offer  better  rewards.  We  have 
relied  on  other  countries  for  our  mechanics.  Boys  want  to 
get  money  and  don't  want  to  work  with  their  hands.  We 
have  got  to  find  a  remedy.  If  we  become  interested  in 
the  trade  school  matter  there  is  a  way  of  getting  me- 
chanics. Today,  if  a  man  has  worked  at  painting  on  the 
elevated  for  three  months  he  will  join  the  union  and  try 
to  get  the  highest  wages.  I  have  a  young  man  who  is 
domg  so  well  under  mstruction  that  my  customers  want 
him,  but  he  thinks  of  his  value,  not  realizing  that  he 
knows  only  what  he  is  told.  He  begins  to  want  ad- 
vances m  wages  faster  than  you  think  he  is  worth.  If 
you  drop  him  and  let  some  one  else  take  him  he  will 
learn  how  little  he  knows.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  drop 
a  man  who  will  do  perfect  work  under  our  instructions. 
The  trade  school  matter  offers  an  incentive  to  boys  to 
learn  trades. 

Mr.  Wall  said  the  answer  was,  first,  the  lack  of  an 
apprentice.ship  system.  The  second  is  that  Journeymen 
are  not  coming  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Winch  said  we  are  not  only  losing  men  but  losing 
workmg  hours.  There  are  about  as  many  men  (not  boys) 
learning  the  trade  as  there  ever  were. 

Mr.  Wall  spoke  of  the  absurdity  of  the  five-day  week 
in  the  painting  trade,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
journeymen  painters  are  scarce. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  paint- 
ing trade  deterring  boys  from  wanting  to  learn  it.  The 
pamters  largely  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands  if 
they  would  only  have  the  courage  to  tell  their  customers 
they  must  wait  their  turn  if  they  want  the  work  done  by 
competent  mechanics,  instead  of  promising  to  hurry  the 
work  and  then  hiring  any  incompetent,  so-called  painter 
who  comes  along.  The  remedy  is  to  give  the  journey- 
men reasonably  steady  v,'ork  and  then  boys  will  want 
to  learn  the  trade. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  another  thing  was  that  the  master 
pamters  should  be  more  optimistic  about  their  business. 
They  should  praise  the  painting  business  and  let  it  appear 
to  the  world  to  be  a  good  business.  I  am  trying  to  extend 
my  period  of  work  and  am  having  some  success  with  it 

Mr.  Carr  said  he  had  three  men  who  had  been  with 
hnn  since  they  were  boys,  but  did  not  take  the  interest 
in  the  trade  that  they  should.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
young  man  cannot  be  kept  busy  all  the  time  in  the  paint 
shop.  I  have  my,  son  in  my  shop  and  three  davs  a  week 
he  goes  to  the  Dearborn  School  to  Mr.  Christiansen's 
painting  class,  and  he  would  not  miss  it. 

Ivory  H.  Morse  read  the  following  paper:— 

Fire  Hazard  Laws  as  Applied  to  Paint  Shops  in 
Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  District. 

There  has  been  no  new  laws  or  c-hange  in  the  original 
law  passed  in   the  year  1014  regulating  the  storage  of 
paint   oils  and  the  location  of  paint  .shops.    Thi.<5  law  is 
as  follows,  Section  S.  Chapter  795,  of  the  Acts  of  rM4-— 
No  paint,  oil,  benzine,  naphtha,  or  other  inflammable 
fluid  shall  be  kept  or  stored  in  bulk  or  barrel  othcr- 
■vise  than   in  the  tank  of  an   automobile  or  motor 
lat  or  at(?,t>'"oary  engine  in  total  quantity  exceeding 


ten  gallons  in  any  part  of  any  .  building  used  for  habi- 
tation, or  within  fifty  feet  of  any  building  used  for 
dwelling  purposes,  unless  such  paint,  oil,  or  other 
inflammable  fluid  is  enclosed  within  a  fireproof  room 
or  structure,  constructed  and  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  commissioner,  and  no  paint,  oil,  benzine, 
naphtha,  or  other  inflammable  fluid,  except  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  shall  be  kept,  used,  stored  or  sold 
in  any  part  of  any  building  used  for  habitation, 
unless  a  permit  therefor  has  first  been  obtained  from 
the  commissioner  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

When  this  law  was  put  in  force  by  the  Fire  Prevention 
Commissioner  this  Society  endeavored  by  an  amendment 
presented  to  the  Legislature  to  reduce  the  stringency  of 
its  specifications.  Ufiorts  in  pushing  this  amendment  were 
suspended  when,  upon  consultation  with  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion Commissioner,  it  became  evident  that  our  object 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  more  complete  and  efllcient 
manner  by  co-operating  with  that  officer. 

In  this  respect  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The 
confidence,  courtessy,  and  the  broad-minded  conception 
of  the  law  by  the  commissioner,  together  with  the  diligent 
and  untiring  efforts  of  your  committee,  who  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  interests  of  you  master  painters,  have 
brought  about  an  interpretation  of  the  law  promulgated 
in  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  location 
of  paint  shops  and  the  method  of  storing  oils  etc.,  which 
IS  legal,  and  with  but  a  few  exceptions  could  be  con- 
sidered a  hardship  upon  our  masters. 

A  set  of  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  a  shop  in  ref- 
erence to  cleanliness  we  devised  and  published  in  the 
form  of  cards,  printed  in  large  type,  to  be  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  shop,  and  is  nothing  more  than  any 
well  regulated  shop  should  do. 

A  tank  has  been  devised  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  a  fireproof  structure  that  can  be  manufactured  at  a 
nominal  sum,  and  when  erected  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations removed  the  hazard  effect  by  the  law. 

The  following  are  the  apecifications  mentioned  above:— 

Metal  tanks  accepted  as  fireproof  structures  in  accordance 
with  section  4  of  the  paint  and  oil  regulations,  for  paints  and 
oils  and  other  inflammable  fluids  that  flash  above  100  deg.  F. 

1.  ianks  with  a  capacity  not  exceeding  65  gallons  shall  be 
constructed  of  galvanized  steel,  the  steel  to  be  not  thinner 
^.V^"io  ?■  ^-  sauge  for  round  tanks  and  not  thinner  than 
No.  18  for  rectangular  tanks. 

2.  Tanks  with  a  capacity  between  65  gallons  and  130  gallons 
shall  be  constructed  of  galvanized  steel,  the  steel  to  be  not 
thinner  than  No.  20  U.  S.  gauge  for  round  tanks  and  not 
thinner  than  No.  16  for  rectangular  tanks 

3.  No  tank  larger  than  130  gallons  shall  be  accepted  under 
section  4  of  said  regulations  unless  approved  by  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Commissioner. 

4.  All  such  tanks  shall  have  double,  riveted,  welded  or 
brazed  seams,  which  shall  be  soldered  or  caulked  or  made 
by  some  equally  satisfactory  process;  they  shall  be  tight  and 
sulhciently  strong,  and  braced  if  necessary,  to  bear  without 
ln.iury  the  most  severe  strains  to  which  they  are  liable  to  be 
subjected  m  practice.  The  shells  of  tanks  must  be  properly 
reinforced  where  connections  are  made  and  all  connections 
Should  be  as  far  as  practicable  made  through  upper  side  of 
tanks  above  the  liquid  level. 

5.  All  tanks  shall  be  provided  with  a  separate  vent  of  at 
least  one-inch  pipe  run  from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  the  out- 
side air  which  shall  be  protected  with  a  cap  containing  wire 
screen  not  coarser  than  thirty  mesh.  All  vents  must  be 
located  so  that  no  building  ^s  exposed  bv  them  and  shall  ter- 
rninate  not  less  than  12  feet  above  the  ground  and  not  less 

.  "-ri"  J'^'^'-  '^"y  opening  in  the  building, 

fa.  When  practicable  all  filler  pipes  shall  extend  outside  the 
building  and  be  protected  by  caps  with  locks,  and  so  located 
that  the  oil  m  being  delivered  will  not  come  in  contact  With 
any  combustible,  construction. 
J', A"  openings  into  the  tanks  except  the  vent  and  faucet 
shall  be  above  the  liquid  level  and  shall  be  provided  with  suit- 
able tight-fitting  covers  with  fasteners.  Glass  gauges  and 
pet  cocks  shall  not  lie  permitted. 

S.  All  such  tanks  shall  be  provided  with  approved  faucets 
properly  fastened  and  soldered  to  the  tanks  and  properly 
guarded,  or  approved  pumps  with  driploss  nozzles 

1'.  All  tanks  shall  be  set  up  from  Uio  Hoor  and  awav  from 
the  walls  on  non-comlnistible  frames  ov  supports  preferably 
of  masonry,  so  that  the  room  can  be  kept  clean.  The  floor 
under  the  tanks  shall  be  properly  covered  with  sheet  metal 
which  must  be  extended  IS  inches  1ti  all  directions  bevond  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  tanks  unless  the  llnor  Is  constructed  of 
concrete  or  other  suitable  non-combustible  material. 

10.  Where  a  pump  or  faucet  is  used  In  connection  with  a 
tank,  the  floor  and  walls,  unless  of  concrete  or  some  other 
satisfactory  non-combustihlc  material,  shall  be  properly  cov- 
ered with  sheet  metal  for  a  distance  of  18  Inches  "in  all 
directions  from  the  point  directly  below  the  nozzle,  and  a  drip 
pan  S  inches  square  or  10  inches  wide  and  IG  inches  longer 
than  the  distance  lietween  the  two  end  nozzles  or  faucets 
shall  be  jirovldcd  for  the  battery. 

n.  AW  such  tanks  shall  bo  approvefl  bv  the  Fire  Prevention 
Cninmissioiicr  and  sliall  iicar  a  label  of  approval  to  that  effect. 

12.  .Ml  such  inflanimablo  fluids  i)ormitted  to  he  stored  out- 
side of  tanks  shall  be  kept  In  substantial  cans  provided  with 
stoppers  or  covers  which  will  allow  any  gas  pressure  within 
to  be  relio\-ed.  and  will  properly  withliold  the  liquids  contained 
therein.  .Ml  dellverUs  of  InHanimable  fluids  shall  be  made  In 
such  cans. 

m.    No    wooden    b.arrels    containing    Infl.-immablo    fluld.s  or 
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which  have  been  used  as  containers  for  any  such  fluids  shall 
be  stored  in  or  within  15  feet-  of  any  building  used  for  dwelling 
purposes,  or  in  or  near  any  building  situated  witliin  50  feet 
of  a  building  so  used. 

14.  Tanks,  fittings  and  discharge  devices,  drip  pans  and  all 
equipment,  together  with  the  space  around  them,  shall  be 
kept  clean.  ? 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner 
this  committee  was  made  permanent  by  the  State  Society 
for  quickly  facilitating  the  disposition  of  local  conditions 
on  misunderstandings  when  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
applied. 

Furthermore,  the  commissioner  has  agreed  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  legal  measures  to  enforce  this  law  upon  any 
master  painter  so  affected  until  his  case  is  first  referred 
to  this  committee  of  your  Society,  so  that  every  master 
painter  will  have  proper  and  intelligent  representation 
and  his  interests  protected. 

These  accomplishments  practically  complete  the  work 
of  your  committee  so  far  as'  constructive  effort  goes.  It 
now  remains  to  apply  the  rules  to  the  different  shops  as 
the  conditions  may  require. 

A  number  of  masters  have  already  been  personally 
helped  by  this  committee  in  adjusting  the  conditions  of 
their  shops  to  meet  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Your  committee  will  gladly  advise  and  recommend  to 
any  master  painter  as  to  what  is  required  in  his  particu- 
lar case. 

The  committee  strongly  recommends  that  each  and 
every  master  immediately  make  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  store  his  oils,  as  regulated  by  the  law,  because 
the  insurance  rates  on  paint  shops  are  high  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  fire  and  loss  are  very 
low,  and  if  we  are  required  by  a  law  to  eliminate  that 
hazard  we  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  our  insurance 
rates,  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  State- 
wide effort,  and  no  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  ma- 
jority of  the  master  painters  are  willing  and  on  their  own 
Initiative  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  set  forth  as 
a  working  interpretation  of  the  law. 

There  were  in  1916  in  the  city  proper  and  metropolitan 
Boston  eight  fires  reported  as  originating  from  paint  con- 
ditions:— 

Five  from  spontaneous  combustion. 

One  when  a  steel  scraper  struck  a  nail  in  the  floor, 
caused  a  spark  which  ignited  the  vapors  from  some  re- 
mover. 

One  by  using  an  electrical  floor  scraper  in  the  presence 
of  vapor  from  remover. 

One  from  melting  wax  over  a  plumber's  torch. 

All  of  these  are  preventable  by  intelligence  and  fore- 
thought, and  that  is  just  what  the  law  is  intended  to 
accomplish. 

Compliance  with  the  rules  will  not  only  prevent  fires, 
but  will  encourage  efficiency  in  shop  methods,  which  is 
a  long  step  to  prosperity. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  that  if  any  master  painter  did  not 
live  up  to  these  rules  he  would  find  it  hard  work  to 
collect  his  insurance. 

Pool  Tournament. 

George  Gilbert  awarded  the  silk  banner  to  the  Boston 
Association,  as  having  won  the  greatest  number  of  games 
in  the  pooi  tournament  of  the  past  season. 

The  silver  loving  cup  was  presented  to  L.  A.  Seiberlack, 
of  the  Boston  Association,  for  the  highest  individual 
score. 

Chairman  Ray,  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Ad- 
dress, said  that  the  president  had  made  no  recommenda- 
tion, but  merely  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  exhibits  and  the  desirability  of  patronizing  the  exhib- 
itors. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Callahan  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

Question  Box. 

Can  an  oak  floor  be  stained  gray  and  stay  gray  un- 
der varnish? 

Mr.  Hanson  said  oak  can  be  stained  gray  with  logwood 
and  vinegar  and  it  would  remain  gray  under  varnish. 

Mr.  Akin  asked  if  the  varnish  would  not  yellow  off  the 
gray? 

Mr.  Hanson  said  you  could  use  a  clear  varnish  and 
there  would  not  be  enough  yellow  to  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  Akin  said  a  floor  would  be  equally  durable  if,  in- 
stead of  being  varnished,  it  were  finished  in  special  shel- 
lac from  which  the  wax  is  eliminated,  and  the  color  would 
not  be  nearly  so  apt  to  be  affected. 

Mr.  Wall  said: — You  cannot  trust  any  oil  varnish  over 
a  gray  and  still  retain  the  gray  color.  The  varnishes 
made  today  will  darken  in  three  or  four  months.  I  had 
an  experience  of  this  kind  in  my  own  house.    In  another 


case  I  did  a  job  of  marbling  on  which  the  palest  varnish 
was  used.  In  a  year  it  was  yellow.  I  would  wipe  the 
gray-stainted  oak  over  with  a  little  beeswax  and  wipe 
it  off  again.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  put  oil  varnish  or 
shellac  over  it — good-bye  co  your  gray. 

Mr.  Kelley  told  of  a  gray  sample  panel  he  had  made 
for  the  exhibition  of  practical  work.  They  gave  the  gray 
a  coat  of  white  shellac  and  even  that  changed  the  color 
from  its  original  delicate  tone.  One  of  our  members 
claimed  he  had  invented  a  colorless  varnish,  but  he  never 
put  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Peters  spoke  of  a  house  finished  with  oak  by  his 
employer,  when  he  was  an  apprentice,  to  imitate  a  piece 
of  oak  the  owner  had  brought  from  Europe  and  which 
was  300  years  old.  We  could  get  the  stain,  but  when 
the  shellac  or  varnish  was  applied,  by  the  next  day  the 
color  was  gone.  I  took  white  glue,  cut  it  with  water, 
and  put  some  alcohol  m  it  to  give  it  a  smell,  and  coated 
over  the  gray  stain  with  thin  glue  size.  I  finished  one 
side  of  a  panel  with  varnish,  the  other  side  with  shellac. 
The  color  was  retained  by  the  glue  size.  The  boss 
charged  a  high  price  for  doing  the  work,  but  told  no 
one  how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Akin  said  he  had  to  finish  a  music  room  in  selected 
white  ash.  It  was  finished  in  white  wax  over  special 
shellac,  but  the  sun  had  changed  the  color  of  the  wood 
where  it  was  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 

Mr.  Goulding  said  he  had  an  oak  room  to  be  finished  in 
graj'  and  varnished.  He  told  the  architect  it  could  not 
be  done  and  hold  the  color,  and  finally  it  was  waxed 
with  white  wax.  Even  experts  on  stains  were  unable 
to  suggest  anything  else.  Shellac  or  varnish  will  turn 
the  gray  to  a  brown. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  believed  the  difficulty  with  oak  is 
not  as  great  as  on  hard  pine  or  cypress. 

Mr.  Goulding  said  he  used  the  same  gray  stain  on  hard 
pine  and  it  gave  good  results.  But  the  moment  varnish 
or  shellac  was  put  on  over  it  the  gray  turned  brown. 

Executive  Session.  . 

The  convention-  went  into  executive  session,  all  but 
members  being  excluded,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Color 
Test  Committee,  read  by  Farwell  E.  Thayer,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

This  and  some  other  important  matters  occupied  some- 
what over  an  hour,  after  which  the  executive  session  was 
closed  and  M.  F.  Shay,  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, made  his  report. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  convention  then  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  year; — 

President— Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park. 

Vice-President — George  B.  Gilbert,  Cambridge. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston. 

Trustee  for  Three  Years — C.  F.  W.  Hanson,  Boston. 

State  Organizer— Thomas  W.  Scott,  Weston. 

George  W.  Fisher,  of  Wollaston,  was,  on  motion,  made 
assistant  organizer. 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  president  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2.10  p.  m. 
and  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Henry  B.  Kelley,  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  School  Committee,  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper:— 

Introductory  Address  on  Trade  Schools. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — The  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  has  for 
many  years  been  trying  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  trade  education  and  in  the  apprenticeship 
system.  We  have  started  and  maintained  and  assisted 
several  of  these  schools,  but  the  necessities  of  our  trade 
demand  that  we  should  have  them  started  in  every  city 
in  common  with  those  of  other  trades. 

We  have  taken  up  the  question  with  renewed  activity 
at  our  recent  conventions,  and  have  listened  to  addresses 
from  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  W.  P. 
Claxton  down  to  our  own  experts. 

The  country  is  arising  to  the  need  of  trade  schools. 
Congress  has  now  passed  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  which 
appropriates  $7,000,000  annually  to  industrial  education. 

The  Executive  Board,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  com- 
mittee, has  allowed  us  the  entire  session  of  this  after- 
noon at  which  to  discuss  the  question  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  and  gentlemen  of  eminence 
in  the  world  of  education  have  consented  to  honor  us 
with  their  presence  and  address  us  today. 

We  have  invited  to  this  session  representative  men  of 
the  labor  unions,  particularly  those  engaged  in  our  own 
trade,  for  we  feel  that  this  movement  is  one  on  which 
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all  practical  men  should  agree,  and  in  which  all  branches 
of  trade  should  co-operate.  We  have  also  invited  the 
School  Board  of  the  city;  of  Boston,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  of  the  State,  and  sincerely  hope  that  our 
meeting  will  result  in  good  to  the  cause  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. 

It  has  always  been  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  that  we  are  ever  in  the  front  ranks  of 
a  great  movement,  more  especially  if  educational. 

State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Payson  Simth, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: — 

Address  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith. 

A  few  years  ago  a  high  school  graduate  stood  on  the 
platform,  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  completed  his 
course  of  study.  Next  day,  and  as  the  days  went  by, 
he  found  no  place  where  he  could  apply  practically  the 
information  he  had  gained  in  school.  He  found  no  place 
where  there  was  a  marketable  value  for  his  education. 
This  boy  summarizes  the  problems  that  meet  all  boys 
today. 

Education  is  the  business  fundamental  to  all  else.  What 
are  the  results  we  expect  to  flow  out  of  it? 

We  have  no  justification  in  setting  up  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education  except  for  creating  a  better  citizenship. 
Are  we  conducting  the  scheme  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce that  result?  We  must  have  better  citizens;  more 
efficient  industrial  workers.  We  must  address  ourselves 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  individual  with 
respect  to  lii^  place  in  society.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
thought  the  only  vocations  that  needed  education  were 
the  professions.  Our  school  courses  have  been  built  on 
the  needs  of  professional  training. 

The  vocational  ends  of  education,  formerly  obtained 
through  apprenticeship,  are  no  longer  possible.  Indus- 
trial education  is  not  a  proposition  in  the  furtherance  of 
any  trade  or  profession.  Our  systeni  ought  to  lead  our 
boys  and  girls  into  their  place  industrially  and  socially. 

A  railroad  president  once  said  to  me: — 'We  can  get 
all  the  boys  needed  in  our  ofiices,  but  we  can't  get  them  in 
our  shops.  It  is  because  you  teachers  tell  them  they  can 
escape  hard  work  by  means  of  education."  The  real 
object  of  an  education  is  to  enable  one  to  find  his  work, 
and  then  to  help  develop  the  boys  toward  the  opportuni- 
ties that  await  them. 

I  should  be  emphatically  opposed  to  industrial  educa- 
tion that  presupposed  we  should  have  men  who  were 
trained  only  for  the  shop  or  the  trade  without  also 
being  trained  for  the  responsibility  of  life  and  citizen- 
ship. The  end  of  our  education  should  lead  to  citizenship 
in  its  broadest  terms. 

First  we  need  intelligence.  We  need  an  intelligent  com- 
mon citizenship  able  to  solve  its  own  problems. 

Then  comes  the  element  of  our  own  personal  responsi- 
bility as  citizens. 

And  the  third  quality  is  that  it  shall  be  a  u.seful  citi- 
zenship. That  means  that  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  developing  the  boys  and  girls  to  be  more  serviceable 
citizens;  in  helping  the  boy  to  find  himself  and  to  find 
his  job. 

Mr.  Kelley  called  on  Robert  O.  Small,  Deputy  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Small  began  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said,  in  part:— 

Address  by  Robert  O.  Small. 

He  cited  the  training  of  the  priesthood  in  the  earliest 
ages  as  the  primary  cause  of  education  until  the  ministry 
had  become  a  vocation;  of  the  education  of  the  barbers 
mto  surgeons  and  the  vocation  of  medicine;  and  finally 
of  framing  in  the  modern  industrial  or  trade  school  The 
Legislature  had  passed  a  law  permitting  such  training 
but  not  limiting  its  scope. 

At  present,  we  have  .schools  teaching  some  forty-flve 
trades  or  occupations.  We  follow  the  classifications  that 
organized  labor  and  the  employers  have  recognized  The 
training  is  offered  in  day  schools  to  boys  and  girls  rang- 
ing m  age  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five.  In  the  evening 
industrial  schools  it  is  limited  to  those  over  seventeen 
who  are  employed  during  the  day  in  a  vocation  allied  to 
the  one  in  which  they  seek  instruction. 

The  term  industrial  education  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
misnomer.  As  we  define  it,  it  is  that  which  fits  for  profit- 
able employment  in  the  industry.  When  you  have  got 
all  the  general  education  you  want,  then  these  schools 
aie  planned  to  give  the  necessary  training.  There  Is  no 
one  who  claims  that  a  finished  and  complete  trade  educa- 
tion can  be  given  in  the  school,  but  it  will  enable  the 
boy  to  get  a  bettor  grasp  of  the  subject.     The  recent 

nnt  r^tfr;"  ^^"^  P"^^*^^'  the  law  is  school  "s 

not  a  skilled  practitioner. 

Since  these  schools  are  organized  for  a  special  group 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  time  must  be  given  to  prac- 
tical training,  and  the  instructors  must  be  men  of  at 
least  eight  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  and  back  of  it 


we  must  have  an  advisory  committee  of  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  trade.  Now,  I  am  going  to  submit  this 
as  a  tentative  program  for  instruction  in  painting  I 
have  ventured  on  thin  ice,  not  being  a  practical  painter 
and  I  will  read  what  I  have  written  on  this  subject:—  ' 

The  House  Painter. 

The  boy  may  be  apprenticed  tn  Iaq-,. 
of  the  trade  as  enumerated    hut  hi  branch 
ing  and  experience  to  the  one  .1^/.,.?°"^'!'"^  ^^ain- 
he  limits  his  future  oppor?uniti?  r'?^"?  °^  ^he  trade 
the.  avenues  of  promot°orwhich  mili^'t  ^"'"e 
It  IS  possible.  howev<.r    f^r^>:"  i^'5^'t  be  open  to  him. 


ing-'be^ra  paperhan4?  decorator  wTth_  „. 

terior  decorator"^  finds  ft  ^i^eh  to  hi^'^'^'H^'''' 
had  that  experience;  '^'^  advantage  to  have 

The  ambitious  young  man  enterintr  th^  ^ 
apprenticed    to    learn    wood    finishing     h^  ""^"'  ^^^ther 
wall   papering  or  interfor   decorating    will  h 
learn  all  branches  of  the  trade  thoroughTv     H?  *° 
for  advancement  to  foremanshin  win  1  ^'    ^! ^  chances 
his  employment  will  be  much  ^oTe'steadT"!^''"''  ^'^'^ 
ternary  for  a  firm  ene-ae-eri  ,t,  v,!;,        sceaay.    it  is  cus- 
papering  and  interior  SaUnfZI  FoVT^''^ 
izing  in  wall  paoerine-  tn        lif ,  ■    ^he  firm  special- 

decorating;  therefore  1  foremi^""  Pamting  and  interior 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  ^H  th"  1"^^  establishment 
on  in  the  shop  T  wfuld  be  wl^ff  "^t''^  '^^''^^^d 
training  in  art  and  JesSn  eirlv  n  hf«  ^™  '^^^  ^^'"e 
continue  the  study  tKghout  bi«^o  ^  experience  and  to 
and  Journeyman.    His  Value  I nr,  ^"  apprentice 

will  depend  to  a  grelt  txtint  nnnn^tH'^"^"'"^'  ^''Ses 
and  intelligence  hi  utes  in  his  work  °^ 

The  apprentice  who  goes  to  work  wit^  o  i,^ 
usually  spends  some  time  in  the  sh^p  cleanine^t/'""'^^ 
cans  and  brushes  and  i«  then  r^,,t  t       ejeaning  up  paint 

ing  or  removing%t^'t'L'^omrburidrg^  Afte^l^s^r; 
time  he   s  allowed  to  nut  nn  th^  L  ■    ■      ^tter  a  short 

learns  to  handle  the  brush  sMlfuHv  ^  Twf ^  ""^'^ 

to  apply  the  second  coiranK  We  "T^^ 

job  of  house  paintin°-     ThA  i^,,^  ^  m  the  entire 

instruction  concerning  the  nf""".  ^'^t^' 

rule,  the  journeyman  outs  -^  fh  f        P'^'"^'   ^"t,   as  a 

drier,  lead  and  col^?  and  tv,       ^  ^''^P®^  amount  of  oil, 

and  straining     If    he  anp?en^?or'"'"if  ^^irring 

and  persistent  he  may  find  0^}  -'^^  ^n^^iring 

and  why  it  is  put  in.  ^      ^"^^  mixture 

To  become  a  competent  house  naintpr  Vio  rv,,,^*  , 
about  the  kinds  and  grades  of  bTushfs  andTheir^'us? 
treatment  and  care.  He  must  learn  the  compositfon  anri' 
properties  of  the  various  materials  used  in  paint[n°  how 
to  test  pigments,  oil  and  driers  and  the  effects  of 'b«at 
moisture  and  acid  on  paints  and  colors  He  must  be  able 
to  name  and  recognize  tints,  shades  and  colorT  must  bavf 

surface  flat  or  -lossv  tn  cfir^r.^  ^b  hty  to  finish  a 

finish  enamel  is'-i  furiher  ess'^fntial  T^^^^  '-^"^ 
tunitie.s,  in  the  trade  itself  fnr  thk  f-''*'  ^""^  ^PPor- 

this  sk  ll  and  information  fn^  ^^'^  apprentice  to  acquire 
opportunitv.  fhi  .n'^tV,?":         ^^•^^''^"se  of  this  lack  of 


ng 


c/S^'ii'^  --f^®^^'        "'"-''t  learn  to  construct  a  safe 

scaffold  and  to  test  a  scaffold  before  working  on  it  He 
must  learn  to  work  on  a  ladder  without  becoming  dizzv 
^'^  '^'^'-'^t        t'^e  ladder  thTt  he  cin 
•^r,"  ''""^''^^  surface  possible  without  moving  the 

ladder.    He  must  learn  to  swing  a  scaffold  frnrn  ti... 
of  a  high  building,  and  to  lowe,    if  evenly  and  sv!relT 
This  knowledge  of  paints,  colors,  surfaces  and  scXm.: 

tmliains  trade  it  la  mSnilo,       Ir,    h?,  S"cSo ,  on 
count  of  Its  Close  relationship  to  other' il„"s":rt';2"pa™t'ff; 

on  the  wail  allowed  to  experiment  in  h.anging  paper 

The  apprentice  wood  finisher  Is  put  at  cleaning  and 
.sandpapering  wood  aurf.-.co.s  for  the  finisher.  Ho  is  Later 
put  at  puttying  and  filling  cracks.  In  time  he  is  fnueht 
Ind^v^iJ^n'sh""         '""  "  "^^'^  staln.s.  shenac'"4\- 

The  apprentice  In  a  general  painting  and  decorafine 
shop  may  learn,  during  his  .apprenticeship,  something  o^ 
all  these  branches  of  the  trade.  Tt  «  he  to  his  advanfage 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  all  t,f  then,        ''"^  •''nT.ige 
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Physically  the  apprentice  should  not  be  above  the  aver- 
ag-e  weight,  as  he  must  be  able  to  get  about  on  ladders 
and  scaffolds.  His  lungs  should  be  sound  in  order  to 
endure  the  constant  Inhaling  of  paint  fumes.  His  hands, 
arms  and  wrists  must  be  flexible  and  he  should  have  keen 
sight  and  be  able  to  distinguish  colors.  If  he  is  to  advance 
in  the  trade  he  must  have  at  least  a  good  common  school 
education,  considerable  patience  and  endurance,  an  ac- 
curate sense  of  color  and  some  artistic  sense.  To  an  am- 
bitious young  man,  willing  to  study  and  improve,  and 
thus  endowed  mentally  and  physically,  the  trade  offers  an 
attractive  future,  but  to  the  person  mentally  or  physically 
la%y,  of  careless  and  indolent  habits,  the  trade  offers  little 
more  than  a  bare  living. 

The  Apprentice. 

The  house  painter's  work  consists  of  preparing  outside 
surfaces  for  paint  and  applying  priming  and  finishing 
coats  to  paint.  On  new  wood  surfaces  he  must  look  over 
the  surface  carefully  and  cover  all  sappy  and  knotty 
places  with  some  preparation  to  prevent  too  rapid  absorp- 
tion. He  then  applies  the  priming  coat  and  one  or  two 
further  coats  of  paint  as  the  case  may  require.  He  usually 
puts  a  different  color  of  paint  on  all  wood  trim  of  the 
house.  , 

A  house  painter  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
surfaces  and  materials,  as  described  previously,  and  if  he 
is  to  advance  to  the  position  of  foremanship  he  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  cost  of  materials  neces- 
sary to  cover  surfaces  and  the  time  required  for  the  work. 

The  most  common  deficiency  of  house  painters  is  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
materials  they  are  using,  their  inability  to  match  colors 
and  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  other  lines  of  the  trade 
which  would  enable  them  to  find  employment  when  there 
i3  no  house  painting  to  do. 

The  Wood  Finisher. 

Thre  are  a  number  of  men  constantly  employed  as  wood 
finishers  in  the  building  trades  and  a  large  number  of 
men  in  furniture  factories  and  cabinet  shops  who  spe- 
cialize in  this  work. 

The  work  consists  in  first  preparing  the  wood  surface 
for  the  finish,  then  fillins  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  a 
prepared  filler  or  shellac  and  applying  stain,  shellac  or 
varnish,  as  the  case  may  require.  Oftentimes  a  coat  of 
wax  is  applied  after  the  shellac,  and,  whether  the  sur- 
face is  waxed  or  varnished  the  surface  is  rubbed  to  a 
polish.  On  fine  woodwork  the  finish  called  "French  polish" 
is  often  given,  which  requires  considerable  skill.  On  var- 
nished surfaces  which  are  rubbed  down  the  varnish  is 
first  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  later  with  rotten  stone 
and  oil. 

The  wood  finisher  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  materials  he  uses  and  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  to  which  he  is  to 
apply  the  finish. 

Different  woods  require  different  treatment  and  the 
same  materials  applied  to  different  woods  will  often  pro- 
duce a  different  color  and  finish. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  wood  finisher  to  ac- 
quire all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  efficient  work  in 
the  regular  routine  of  the  shop.  Some  outside  agency  must 
supply  the  opportunity  for  gaining  knowledge. 

I  The  Paperhanger. 

The  demand  for  paperhangers  has  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  few  years,  caused  by  the  tendency  of 
apartment  houses  and  hotels  to  use  wall  paper  instead  of 
paint  on  their  walls.    The  demand,  however,  is  for  plain 


paper,  with  small  borders  and  panels  requiring  consider- 
able skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

Wall  papering  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
strength;  consequently  a  man  can  continue  at  this  work 
until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five. 

The  work  consists  of  preparing  new  and  old  walls,  of 
cutting  paper  to  the  proper  length,  of  trimming  off  blank 
margins  with  a  knife  and  straight  edge,  of  applying-  paste 
to  the  paper,  placing  it  on  the  wall  smoothly  and  rubbing 
out  all  air  bubbles  with  a  dry  brush  and  roller.  On  old 
walls  the  paper  must  be  scraped  off,  all  cracks  and  depres- 
sions filled  and  smoothed  up  with  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris;  all  angles  must  be  pointed  up  and  the  wall  sanded 
smooth.  New  walls  must  be  sized  with  a  coat  of  thin 
liquid  glue.  The  workman  must  understand  the  making 
and  testing  of  paste  and  the  proper  consistency  of  paste 
for  different  papers.  He  must  be  able  to  cut  the  paper 
to  edge  and  match  the  paper  properly.  All  panel  work 
must  be  laid  out  with  some  taste  and  all  edges  colored 
so  that  the  seams  will  not  be  seen.  A  room  may  be  made 
to  appear  large  or  small  with  the  use  of  wall  paper  of 
the  proper  pattern,  and  ceilings  may  be  made  to  seem 
high  or  low  by  the  placing  of  mouldings  and  borders.  It 
is  very  essential  that  the  wall  paperer  understand  these 
relations. 

The  Interior  Decorator., 

Interior  decoration  has.  of  late  years,  taken  on  the  na- 
ture of  a  profession  rather  than  a  trade.  This  change 
has  been  caused  by  the  high  degree  of  skill,  taste  and 
technical  information  which  is  required  of  the  expert  in 
this  line.  The  interior  decorator  occupies  the  highest 
position  in  the  building  trades. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  the  interior  decorator  lies 
in  his  artistic  sense  and  ability,  rather  than  in  his  skill 
in  the  use  of  brush  and  paint  materials.  While  all  the 
work  of  the  interior  decorator  must  be  skillfully  done,  the 
taste  used  in  this  work  determines  the  appearance  of  the 
work. 

The  interior  decorator  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  color  harmony  and  contrast,  be  able  to  read  and  an- 
alyze colors,  and  to  mix  a  color  with  water,  acid,  dis- 
temper, dye  or  oil.  He  is  often  called  upon  to  reproduce 
a  picture  on  a  wall,  requiring  that  he  be  able  to  draw  the 
desired  picture  on  the  wall  and  paint  it  in  the  colors 
desired.  He  is  often  called  upon  to  stencil  various  figures 
on  walls  and,  in  doing  so,  must  draw  the  design  first  on 
the  paper  and  then  cut  out  the  parts  which  are  to  appeai 
in  color  on  the  wall.  He  can  then  repeat  the  motif  in- 
definitely. 

Interior  decorators  state  that  evening  courses  in  draw- 
ing and  applied  design,  color  and  analysis,  harmony  and 
contrast,  the  designing  of  borders,  panels,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  of  great  value. 

Summary  of  the  Survey  Study  and  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  of  the  Survey 
Committee. 

House  Painter. 

Tlie  more  ambitious  inside  painters  would  obtain  profit- 
able instruction  in  classes  in  color  mixing  and  color  har- 
mony if  such  were  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  interior  decoration. 

Wood  Finishers. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  methods  of  advanced  wood 
finishing  might  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  classes 
in  interior  decoration. 

Paperhangers. 

Courses   of   instruction   dealing   with   fine   and  special 
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jpapers  might  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  classes 
for  interior  decorators. 

Interior  Decorators. 

Evening  classes  centering-  the  instruction  around  prac- 
tical work  on  the  plastered  wall  and  involving  lining, 
use  of  pounce  and  stencil,  and  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  special  methods  of  decoration,  such  as  bronzing  and 
plaster  work— which  serve  as  experiences  and  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  in  design  of  borders,  panels,  and  so 
forth,  and  color  combinations — would  be  of  great  value  in 
preparing  for  higher  grade  iwork  with  increased  compen- 
sation. 

A  plan: — The  union  is  to  require  all  apprentices  during 
the  entire  three  years  of  their  apprenticeship  to  attend, 
at  least  five  days  a  week,  an  all-day  school  in  January 
and  February,  which  classes  shall  be  open  to  all  appren- 
tices in  the  painting  trade.  Half  the  time  spent  by  the 
apprentice  in  the  school  shall  be  given  to  the  practical 
work  of  painting  and  decorating  and  half  to  technical  and 
academic  work.  The  employers  to  agree  to  pay  the  ap- 
prentice attending  this  dull  season  school  half  his  usual 
-wages  while  attending  school  through  the  dull  season. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  I  have  said  enough  to  warrant  your 
■efforts  in  establishing  courses  in  your  trade.  These  are 
not  State  schools,  but  are  local  schools  to  which  the  State 
contributes  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  I  will  suggest  a  plan. 
Whether  you  have  an  established  apprenticT-.ship,  at  least 
you  have  young  workers.  Your  industry  is  somewhat  sea- 
sonal. I  propose  that  the  union,  in  co-operation  with  the 
employers,  require  apprentices  to  spend  at  least  two 
months,  five  days  in  the  week,  in  attendance  at  a  trade 
school.  Is  is  essential  that  the  boy  must  work  at  real  jobs 
if  he  is  to  learn  anything  about  the  trade. 

Nothing  was  ever  done  by  individuals  who  said  it  couldn't 
be  done. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  that  today  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  sense  of  boys  who  come  into  the  shop 
and  want  to  learn  the  trade.  We  cannot  get  the  boys 
interested  in  the  trades  unless  the  schools  will  in  some  way 
lead  up  to  a  desire  to  learn  trades. 

He  then  introduced  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the 
International  Association's  Committee  on  Trade  Training, 
who  holds  this  position  by  courtesy  of  the  National  Lead 
Company. 

Dr.  Ireton,  after  complimenting  Massachusetts  upon  hav- 
ing such  a  worker  as  Mr.  SmaiU,  read  the  following 
paijer: — 

Vocational  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  upon  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial or  vocational  training  as  a  part  of  our  public  school 
system.  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  to  a  few  facts 
pertaining  to  this  great  question.  And  in  doing  so  I  want 
to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  not  my  wish  or  intention 
to  criticise  any  particular  municipality  or  individual,  be- 
cause the  same  conditions  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
throughout  this  country,  and  I  simply  quote  the  specific 
cases  to  illustrate  how  important  this  subject  is. 

For  generations  humanity  has  been  pressed  into  the 
formal  mould  of  the  public  schools,  like  the  women's  feet 
in  China;  but  now  the  schools  are  coming  into  the  open, 
to  find  life  where  it  is  and  serve  it  there,  and  there  is  great 
promise  of  our  accomplishing  the  results  of  foreign  coun- 
tries by  uniting  our  schools  with  the  industries. 

The  question  of  industrial  education  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  progress  of  our  national  prosperity,  and,  no  matter 
how  earnestly  we  may  desire  to  confine  ourselves  to  any 
particular  aspect  of  this  great  subject,  it  overlaps  the  bar- 
riers which  we  set  up  for  it. 

Industrial  education  cannot  be  con.sidered  from  a  narrow 


viewpoint  of  caste  or  class.  To  all  of  us,  whether  educator, 
employer  or  workman,  the  subject  has  its  sentimental  aa 
well  as  its  practical  side,  and  concerns  primarily  the  "wel- 
fare of  the  great  army  of  children  who  will  shape  the 
future  of  this  great  Republic. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  any  school  masrter, 
administrator  or  public  board  of  education,  but  simply  to 
give  you  a  few  facts,  founded  upon  the  observations  and 
experiences  of  men  who  have  devoted  much  time,  thought 
and  money  to  their  investigations  of  industrial  education 
in  this  and  other  countries. 

Europe  is  fifty  years  or  more  ahead  of  us  in  their  prepa- 
ration of  youths  for  their  life's  work.  The  little  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  with  its  entire  population  not  much  greater 
than  New  York  city,  maintains  nearly  three  hundred  trade 
schools,  giving  instruction  night  and  day  in  about  twenty- 
eight  trades  and  crafts,  while  this  country  of  a  hundred 
million  people  has  fewer  trade  schools  than  the  little  Ger- 
m£in  kingdom. 

In  the  first  place,  vocational  training  should  be  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  co-ordinated  and  co-operative 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools — the  chief  executive  of 
any  city  educational  organization — and  a  special  committee, 
with  full  power  from  the  board  of  education,  assigned  for 
the  development  of  the  work,  who  should  also  have  asso- 
ciated with  them  a  special  advisory  board  composed  of 
masters  in  each  trade  taught. 

It  is  amazing,  but  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  60  !to  70 
cent,  of  the  children  entering  our  public  schools  leave  at 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade;  and  of  the  30  to  40  per  cent, 
who  continue  into  the  high  school,  less  than  5  per  cent, 
graduate.  In  New  York  city  of  86,000  children  entering 
the  second  grade  only  43,000  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade. 

Now,  what  becomes  of  the  balance?  They  are  out  on 
the  streets.  Think  of  it,  43,000  children  fed  to  the  streets 
of  New  York  city  every  year  by  our  wonderful  democratic 
educational  system,  that  we  look  upon  as  one  of  our  great 
American  institutions! 

Out  of  the  43,000  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  only 
22,000  to  23,000  enter  the  high  school,  a  loss  of  nearly  50 
per  cent,  between  the  grammar  and  the  high  school;  and 
of  the  twenty-odd  thousand  who  enter  the  high  school  only 
about  four  thousand  graduate,  with  a  very  small  percent- 
age going  on  to  college  or  university  training. 

Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  enter  the 
common  schools  are  denied  suitable  educational  opportunity 
adapted  to  their  needs  for  earning  a  livelihood,  while  law- 
yers, doctors,  teachers  and  the  professional  few  are  given 
a  world  of  opportunity.  Humboldt  wisely  said: — "What  you 
would  find  in  a  people  you  must  first  put  into  the  schools." 

This  is  no  criticism  of  school  master  or  school  system, 
but  a  plea — a  strong  plea — to  supplement  the  present  sys- 
tem with  some  industrial  training,  fitting  children  for  their 
place  in  industry. 

We  have  a  tremendous  number  of  young  people  entering 
our  public  schools  who  leave  at  an  age  of  fourteen  years, 
becommg  what  we  may  term  "floaters"  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years.  Here  is  where  the  great  loss  occurs  ajs 
an  industrial  and  social  factor — fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Think  of  a  city  of  150,000  people  turning  1.200  to  1,500 
children  a  year  into  the  street!  While  under  the  proposed 
extension  to  our  public  school  system  of  industrial  educa- 
vional  opportunity  these  1,200  to  1,500  children  would  be 
saved  to  the  community  and  become  u.seful  citizens.  Is  not 
this  diiierence  worth  the  effort? 

Your  board  of  education  or  superintendent  of  schools 
may  say  that  it  would  cost  too  much  money  to  install  such 
a  branch  in  the  public  school  system.  I  can  assure  you, 
upon  absolutely  good  authority,  that  it  docs  not  cost  as 
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muoh  as  some  branches  of  the  present  school  system.  And 
every  boy  and  girl,  taught  some  trade,  becomes  an  asset 
to  their  community,  weU  worth  the  investment  of  a  trade 
educational  system  to  any  city  or  community. 

In  a  certain  reformatory  visited  I  found  two  hundred  or 
more  youths  from  sixteen  to  twenty-on?  years  of  ag-e 
having  had  no  occupation  in  life.  Having  no  occupation 
in  life,  they  were  idle,  and  soon  found  mischief  for  idle 
hands  to  do.  Whereas,  had  they  been  properly  educated 
and  trained  in  some  industrial  pursuit  no  such  conditions 
would  have  arisen. 

The  schoolmaster  has  made  every  possible  effort,  every 
endeavor  to  meet  this  situation  in  a  supplementary  way 
as  a  school  proposition,  and  as  a  result  our  country  is 
flooded  with  technical,  high  and  manual  training  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Surely  we  must 
come  to  industrial  education. 

We  will  find  in  these  schools  a  shop  with  twenty-four 
benches  and  not  a  man  who  knows  how  to  teach,  be- 
cause the  teachers  do  not  know  the  trades.  We  let  five 
hundred  children  go  once  a  week  for  one  hour  in  wood 
working  instruction,  and  we  think  that  we  are  training 
for  the  industries.  What  is  one  hour  a  week  out  of  forty 
weeks  a  year,  covering  a  period  of  two  years  in  the  gram- 
mar school  and  four  years  in  the  high  school,  if  the  child 
stays  that  long? 

While  these  technical  high  schools  of  an  industrial  na- 
ture and  manual  training  schools  have  been  intended  to 
provide  for  industrial  opportunity,  they  have  failed  miser- 
ably so  far  as  industrial  benefit  to  the  community  is 
concerned.  We  may  find  in  a  city  a  wonderfully  big  and 
fine  classical  high  school  with  perhaps  two  thousand 
pupils  enrolled,  but  unless  these  schools  fit  their  students 
for  practical  life  we  must  say  they  are  no  good. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  industries  from  the  point 
of  view  of  skilled  mechanics  we  find  that  the  trades  are 
recruited  not  from  high  schools  and  very  often  not  from 
eighth  grade  graduates,  but  by  the  boy  who  wore  his  first 
happy  smile  when  he  came  to  his  teacher,  on  his  four- 
teenth birthday,  independent  as  could  be,  because  it  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  had  a  voice  in  saying  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  his  future.  We  had  compelled 
him  to  stay  in  school  up  to  that  time,  and  instead  of  hav- 
ing some  industrial  opportunity  within  the  organization 
itself  that  would  attract  and  keep  him  in  school  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  the  impressionable 
years  of  his  life,  when  his  character  would  be  moulded 
and  developed,  his  training  for  his  citizenship  worked  out. 
and  his  efficiency  for  his  ultimate  occupation  provided 
for.  45,000  children  a  year  in  one  municipality  are  going 
out  into  the  streets.  Is  that  worth  while  considering? 
Are  not  the  lives  of  1.500  children  a  year  out  of  a  city  of 
150,000  worth  considering? 

Many  of  us  remember  Wendell  Phillips  in  his  lecture 
on  the  "Lost  Arts"  and  were  startled  and  grieved  at  the 
number  of  useful  crafts  which  were  known  to  the  ancients 
that  have  vani.=;hed  since  their  time.  And  unless  we  take 
early  and  intelligent  steps  to  remedy  the  defects  in  our 
present  industrial  and  educational  scheme,  the  orator  and 
the  writer  of  a  half  century  or  century  hence  may  have 
to  recount  a  much  more  formidable  roll  of  lost  activities 
than  the  great  Massachusetts  social  philosopher  had  on 
his  list. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  and  especially  the  city  of 
New  Haven,  already  have  taken  the  lead  in  trade  educa- 
tion and  have  developed  schools,  conducted  under  regu- 
lar 'shop  regulations  of  eight  hours  per  day,  five  and  a 
half  days  a  week,  fifty  weeks  a  year,  teaching  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  different  trades,  with  skilled  mechanics  as 
instructors,  and  doing  productive  work.  And  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  is  also  developing  a  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive .scheme  of  compulsory  industrial  training. 
What  Connecticut  has  done,  and  Wisconsin  is  now  doing, 
may  be  well  and  wisely  accomplished  by  other  States  and 
municipalities. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  International 
Committee  for  Trade  School  Development  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  are  only  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  one  trade,  that  of  painting  and  decorating,  but 
realize  that  we  must  first  have  a  school  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  trades,  hence  our  activities  in  the  general 
movement  for  industrial  education. 

Dr.  Ireton  said  that  in  Connecticut  the  trade  unions  are 
working  in  harmony  with  the  Boardman  apprentice  shops 
of  New  Haven. 

He  then  showed  a  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the 
work  of  the  Boardman  Trade  School  and  the  Bridgeport 
Trade  School,  also  showing  the  houses  built  by.  students  of 
these  schools.  i 

Ernest  Schupbach  read  some  extracts  concerning  tne 
new  Massachusetts  Income  Tax  law  and  gave  some  ex- 
planations concerning  its  provisions. 

After  this  was  finished  the  meeting  was  declared  ad- 
journed  for  the  day. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Callahan  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.45  a.  m. 


Secretary  Peters  read  the  following  telegram:— 

Rochester,  January  10. 
May  your  convention  be  successful  and  promote  the 
good  of  the  cause  for  which  it  is  held. 

Carl  Goeddertz, 
Secretary,  New  York  State  Association. 

Also  a  letter  from  George  C.  Morton,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  regret- 
ting that  unexpected  important  business  prevented  his 
presence. 

Question  Box. 

Should  the  painter  be  held  responsible  for  new-laid 
floors  where  other  mechanics  also  use  the  floors? 

H.  B.  Doty  spoke  of  a  case  where  he  was  called  on  to 
finish  some  floors.  They  were  not  protected  with  paper, 
and  although  they  had  been  damaged  by  other  mechanics 
he  was  required  to  make  the  floors  good. 

Mr.  Dreyer  said  if  any  one  else  took  up  tbe  paper,  ex- 
cept his  own  men,  he  refused  to  be  responsible  and  made 
this  a  part  of  his  contract. 

Mr.  Hansen  said  he  thought  the  contractor  for  the  build- 
ing was  the  responsible  man.  He  should  deliver  the 
floors  to  the  painting  contractor  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Beck  thought  the  Association  should  go  on  record 
as  to  who  is  responsible  and  why.  Sometimes  the  floors 
have  not  been  flnished  by  the  floor  layer.  If  the  painter 
is  responsible  to  the  contractor,  and  the  floor  layer  the 
same,  you  run  up  against  a  condition  where  delays  may 
occur  in  finishing  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  floors  are 
scraped  they  have  got  to  be  finished.  Tou  either  fill  them, 
shellac  them  or  put  a  protecting  coat  on,  and  the  floors 
are  then  in  a  semi-finished  condition.  Then  you  have 
got  to  stop.  Plumbers,  electricians,  paperhangers  and 
others  come  in.  Somebody  has  to  cover  those  floors  and 
protect  them.  If  this  is  provided  for  in  the  painting  con- 
tract you  must  do  it.  For  your  own  protection  you  must 
read  every  part  of  the  specifications.  Tou  must  be  very 
careful  what  is  in  the  general  conditions.  If  there  is  no 
provision  anywhere  in  regard  to  it  then  we  should  de- 
termine who  is  responsible.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
contractor  is  responsible  provided  there  are  no  other  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Doty  stated  that  the  contractor  had  refused  to  keep 
the  floor  covered. 

President  Callahan  said  that  in  a  post  office  the  govern- 
ment inspector  had  decided  that  as  he  could  not  lock  up 
the  building  he  was  not  responsible  for  injury  to  the 
floors. 

Mr.  Goulding  spoke  of  injuries  done  by  plumbers  and 
others,  some  of  which  you  have  to  fix  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. But  you  also  have  the  owner,  who  will  have  a  lot 
of  his  friend's  at  the  house  on  Sunday,  and  the  floors  are 
injured  by  tramping  feet.  Nevertheless,  you  have  to  clean 
and  'fix  up  the  floors  after  them.  The  painter  is  the 
goat  for  all  the  other  mechanics.  The  painter  loses  a  great 
deal  of  money  fixing  after  other  mechanics.  I  had,  last 
week,  a  case  of  fioors  that  'had  been  stained  with  lime 
water  by  the  plasterer  and  I  had  to  bleach  them  and  fix 
them  up  at  my  own  expense. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  you  should  state  in  your  estimate:— 
"I  will  not  be  responsible  for  injuries  done  to  finished 
work  by  other  mechanics."  He  told  of  a  case  where  a 
floor  was  injured  by  a  radiator  man.  Stop  the  cause  and 
you  will  have  the  remedy. 

Mr.  Feeley  said  a  practical  builder  would  have  the  fioors 
covered.  I  have  repeatedly  taken  the  stand  that  I  would 
not  do  work  over  again,  after  it  is  finished,  unless  it  is 
paid  for. 

Mr.  Ray  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association 
that  the  mechanic  injuring  the  work  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible and  not  the  painter. 

On  motion  Messrs.  Beck.  Goulding  and  Doty  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  put  this  matter  into  shape  and 
present  it  to  the  convention  at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a  paper  by  Henry  B. 
Kelley,  of  Boston,  which  he  read  as  follows:— 

The  Value  of  Beauty  as  a  Business  Asset. 

The  value  of  beauty  as  a  business  asset  is  a  matter  that 
is  of  small  interest  to  som-^  business  men.  but  appeals  a 
great  deal  to  others,  who  realize  that  it  Is  necessary  to  use 
beauty  to  attract  business,  and  in  some  lines  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  without  it.  I  feel  that,  to  the  painter  and  deco- 
rator, beauty  should  be  the  chief  stock  in  trade,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  .simplest  forms  of  work. 

We  find  the  definition  of  beauty  is  that  which  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  senses,  especially  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  inter- 
ests the  mind. 

The  subject  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  has  for  centuries 
been  the  source  of  many  discussions  and  books  by  various 
and  innumerable  philosophers. 

Plato  considered  the  beautiful  as  inseparable  from  good- 
ness, happiness  and  youth. 

Many  philosophers  con.slder  the  greatest  beauty  is  the 
result  of  the  highest  and  purest  thoughts  of  our  finer 
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nature,  and  may  be  realized  only  mentally.  This  is  hardly 
material  enough  to  be  of  practical  value  to  the  painter. 

There  is  an  old  saying: — "Handsome  is  as  liandsome 
does."  This  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  place  goodness 
on  a  higher  plane  than  beauty.  Goodness  certainly  pos- 
sesses a  beauty  of  its  own.  How  beautiful  are  the  faces 
of  elderly  people  who  have  led  a  peaceful  life,  conducted  by 
beauty  of  thought  and  deed.  This  is  due  not  only  to  habits 
of  mind,  but  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  time  in  bringing 
feature.-  and  form  into  harmony,  for  the  greatest  foe  to 
beauty  is  incongruity,  and  its  greatest  charm  and  flnst 
principle  consistency. 

There  are  certain  qualities  in  objects  that  appear  beau- 
tiful to  us.  It  is  questionable  just  how  much,  however,  it 
depends  on  the  viewpoint  of  ourselves  and  how  much  upon 
the  object  viewed,  as  there  is  generally  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  beauty  in  any  art. 

According  to  modern  theory  the  principles  of  beauty  in 
art  or  music  are  Independent  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  of 
religion  or  morality,  yet  we  know  that  beauty  may  b3  used 
to  arouse  these  sentiments. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  so  devoid  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  as  to  see  beauty 
only  in  the  practicability  of  the  object  for  its  purpose.  An 
object,  to  possess  relative  beauty,  should  be  of  utility. 
Beauty  is  aJbsolute  when  it  is  beautiful  without  regard  to 
utility.  But  to  attain  its  great  values  beauty  in  art  should 
have  a  meaning  or  significance  that  will  interest  and  in- 
struct the  mind  and  arouse  the  imagination  as  well  as  to 
please  the  eye. 

^  The  lover  of  beauty  in  its  highest  sphere  of  art  looks  for 
oeauty  of  form,  color,  composition  and  sentiment,  but  finds 
these  qualities  elusive  and  difficult  to  attain  in  the  standard 
of  perfection.  No  artist  has  ever  painted  a  picture  beyond 
criticism,  as  he  has  been  deficient  in  some  quality,  and  in 
pictorial  art  it  seems  rather  strange,  but  the  attempt  to 
bnng  a  picture  to  a  detailed  finished  perfection  usually 
results  in  a  spiritless  and  overwrought  work. 

The  Japanese  have  an  axiom  that  to  carry  a  work  to  an 
absolute  finish  means  artistically  its  death.  Something 
should  be  left  to  the  imagination,  as  absolute,  flawless 
beauty  is  usually  palling  and  tiresome.  The  greatest  charm 
of  an  aJmost  perfectly  beautiful  face  is  often  centred  in 
some  little  deviation  from  the  classic  regularity. 

It  is  easier  to  detect  an  incongruity  in  nature  than  in 
art,  which  is  more  complex  and  involves  many  abstract 
principles. 

The  beauty  of  nature  is  the  first  and  most  easily  noticed 
form  of  the  beautiful,  and  it  is  surely  that  form  of  beauty 
most  universally  appreciated,  with  its  exquisite  gradations 
of  tones  and  subtle  harmonies,  and  those  qualities,  some- 
tirnes  gentle,  delicate  and  lovely,  sometimes  gorgeous  and 
lull  of  color,  and  again  strong  and  terrible  in  its  grandeur- 
and  thi  individual  who  is  uninterested  and  unmoved  by  the 
beautiful  in  nature  is  to  be  pitied  indeed,  as  missing  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  life. 

_  Contemplation  of  the  beauty  of  nature  so  stimulates  th^ 
imagination  and  genius  of  the  dreamers  of  great  visions  of 
beauty  that  they  are  able  to  visualize  these  dreams  in  th" 
producaon  of  great  works  of  art,  to  the  admiration  and 
enlightenment  of  ordinary  mortals. 

The  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  in  color  has  always  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  definite  standard,  and  has  been 
alniost  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  The  study  of  color  by 
modern  scientific  methods,  however,  will  soon  make  it  pos- 
^1  i  exactly  measure  the  dimensions  of  colors  as  to 

.-.hade,  depth  and  brilliancy  that  a  definite  balance  of  har- 
mony will  be  possible  to  calculate,  and  so  guide  the  colorist 
that  harmonious  coloring  will  be  obtainable,  approaching 
in  sati.'^faction  that  of  the  great  geniuses 

Many  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  color  in  art  have 
been  made  so  by  the  caressing  and  harmonizing  hand  of 
time  and  dmginess.  Some  of  these  works  have  been  nearly 
ruined  by  cleaning,  and  the  skilful  restorer  never  tries  to 
get  an  o'-d  work  to  look  too  new  and  clean,  as  the  effect  in 
may  cases  would  render  the  object  a  piece  of  mediocre  art 
and  of  commonplace  color. 

The  savage  peoples— in  fact,  the  olde.st  race's  of  whom  we 
find  any  trace—seem  to  have  instinctively  felt  the  desire 
to  beautify  and  decorate  their  surroundings  with  paint 
before  they  realized  any  necessity  to  u.se  clothing  as  a 
habitual  decoration.  This  expression  of  the  desire  to  beau- 
tify ana  decorate  the  home  and  temple  has  sent  the  mos 
sage  ot  their  deeds  through  the  ages  from  prehistoric  man 
to  us,  and  during  history  has  been  the  means  of  immor- 
tabzing  men  and  events  and  customs  of  people,  and  we 
should  know  but  little  of  ancient  history  had  it  not  been 
preserved  by  thes?  records  of  art 

The  product  of  our  art  of  today  will  be  our  message  to 
future  ages  and  as  the  best  art  is  most  enduring  and  the 
feeling  on  the  -part  of  mankind  for  th-  expression  of  beautv 

chi^es^r^fut^k^^g'e.^.^'^  ■-^^--"^'^^  - 

The  decoration  of  iDuildings  has  be-n  enhanced  by  the 
advantage  of  instruction  by  pictorial  representa  ion  anr^ 
ornament.    This  was  necessitated  by  the  peon le  bein^  mu 
erate.  and  their  best  knowledge  of^elfgious         Pdli  ic'l 
affairs  was  guided  by  the  decoration  of  pubHc  bulUlings 


In  the  more  illiterate  countries  of  Europe  even  the  busi- 
ness signs  are  largely  pictorial,  thus  visualizing  the  adver- 
tisement readily  to  the  unlettered.  I  find  many  iUiterate 
foreigners  who  are  more  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
good  taste  and  more  appreciative  of  the  beautiful  and  fine 
in  art  than  many  of  our  educated  people,  some  of  whom  I 
have  found  to  be  utterly  deficient  in  matters  of  taste 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  in  conversation  with  a  busine^^s 
man  about  a  landscape  he  was  planning  to  use  as  a  deco- 
ration I  advised  against  its  use  because  of  its  utter  lack 
of  color  harmony.  It  was  a  perfectly  atrocious  sunset 
withouc  one  correct  color  in  it.  Yet  he  could  see  nothing 
wrong,  because,  he  said,  "Sunsets  are  red."  As  he  ad 
mitted  some  knowledge  of  music,  I  explained  to  him  that 
%^  keyboard  of  a  piano  would  be  no  more 

distressful  to  him  than  the  painting  was  to  me. 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  true  beauty  the  mind  and  eye 
must  be  trained  by  the  environment  of  beauty  and  a 
gradual  assimilation  of  the  principles  of  harmony  The 
baby  and  the  savage  are  pleased  only  with  gaudy  brilliant 
colors  or  objects.  The  feeling  for  refinement  of  quiet  and 
harmonious  color  must  come  by  education.  It  should  be 
our  endeavor  to  so  train  the  young  that  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  tasteful  and  beautiful  shall  give  them  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loveliness  of  nature  and  of  the  finer  things  in 
art.  How  very  beautiful  is  the  frosting  on  a  window  pane ' 
One  winter  morning  I  remarked  the  finest  example  of 
window  frosting  I  had  ever  seen  to  a  little  lad  of  my  ac- 
pamtance.  He  seemed  surprised  that  I  should  speak  of  it 
as  he  said  he  had  never  had  his  attention  called  to  such 
things  or  about  beauty  in  nature.  I  would  about  as  soon 
neglect  to  have  my  child  taught  to  read  as  not  to  appreci- 
ate the  beautiful.  A  splendid  illustration  of  the  value  of 
early  training  was  lately  exemphfied  in  this  city  by  the 
brass  band  of  young  boys  from  California,  whose  playing 
was  of  a  much  superior  quality  to  the  ordinary  bands 

°^  boys  to  create  beauty  and  decoration  Is 
usually  the  reason  of  their  wish  to  enter  our  craft  and 
this  is  another  reason  why  we  should  keep  to  our  ideals 
and  encourage  the  youth  to  aspire  to  the  finer  parts  of 
our  business.  I  have  known  many  boys  who  wished  to 
earn  decoration,  but  very  few  who  expressed  the  aspira- 
Th^  l°ri^''T^  K^^'""  painters  in  preference  to  other  trades. 
The  great  beauty  and  skill  displayed  in  the  work  nf  thA 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  was  largely  due  to  the  sys- 
l^.^^  aPP'i^^nticeship  then  adhered  to.  Although  viry 
evidently  -t  is  ot  prime  importance  that  boys  should  have 
Hn^«™J^^^,  ^'''^  practical  training  in  fundamental  S 
ciples  of  plam  pamtmg,  it  is  palpable  that  art  principles 
and  practice  should  be  part  of  the  education  of  oui  voSlh 

We  may  well  feel  that  our  business,  as  decorators  of 
walls,  possesses  all  the  respectability  of  age  for  wall 
decorating  is  our  earliest  history  of  art,  and'  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  painting  we  are  indeed  in 
the  good  company  of  antiquity  as  well  as  of  great  men 
Primeval  man,  in  the  dim,  shadowy  past,  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  years  ago.  painted  decorations  with  his 
crude  colors  upon  the  walls  of  his  cave,  pictures  of  ani- 
mals and  men  about  him,  and  hung  the  walls  with  animal 
skins  for  comfort.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  still  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  I  doubt  if  our  work  will  be  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  thousand  years  Sav- 
^f^/.^^ve  always  used  their  art  instinct  in  the  making 
of  fetiches  and  gods  and  records  of  fighting  and  hunting. 

Traditions  of  great  old  civilizations  are  corroborated, 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  Lost  Continent  has  been 
traced  through  the  finding  of  objects  of  art  and  beauty  of 
those  times.  The  art  endeavors  of  a  people  survive  their 
political  life  by  thousands  of  years.  How  distinctive  and 
characteristic  is  Chinese  art!  How  interesting  and  in- 
.structive  are  the  records  of  Egypt,  as  shown  bv  its  art 
work,  that  is  so  simple  and  massive  and  so  strong  in  con- 
struction and  color  as  to  seem  imperishable! 

In  the  period  of  Greek  art,  beauty  and  utilitv  were 
inseparable,  and  the  expre.ssion  of  beauty  in  form  "arrived 
at  a  perfection  that  has  since  served  as  a  standard  and 
model  for  all  ages.  The  architectural  design  is  so  perfect 
that  our  finest  buldings,  excepting  those  of  Gothic  form, 
are  hardly  more  than  imitations  of  some  of  the  orders  of 
Greek  architecture.  It  is  only  within  the  past  century 
that  it  was  discovered  that  the  rofinemont  of  this  archi- 
tecture was  so  well  understood  that  in  all  Greek  temples 
There  is  an  entire  ab.sence  of  absolutely  straight  lines, 
or  monotonous  accuracy  in  measurement,  there  being  a 
nicely  calculated  variance  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  and 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  building  bv  delicate  curves. 
The  proportions  of  all  details  of  architecture  are  designed 
to  a  nicety  of  perfection  which  made  them  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  buildings. 

These  temples,  it  has  been  found,  wore  tinted  In  colors 
to  harmonize  and  bring  out  the  details.  The  beautifully 
formed  statues,  which  wp  are  used  to  seeing  in  white 
were  generally  tinted  in  life-like  colors.  whl<-h  added  much 
to  their  effectiveness.  The  Venus  of  Mllo  and  Apollo  for 
instance,  when  tinted  properly,  are  much  more  beautiful 
than  m  the  white.  In  ornamentation  the  Greek  frot  and 
anthemion  motifs  have  always  been  the  model  for  chaste 
and  refined  decoration.  In  painting  thev  often  used  a  very 
simple  palette  of  black,  white,  red  and  yellow 
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Roman  art  is  distinguished,  as  was  the  nation,  for 
strength  and  luxuriousness.  In  Pompeii  the  painter  was 
apparently  the  chief  decorator,  as  the  .walls  were  beauti- 
fully adorned  with  ornaments  and  pictures,  very  skill- 
fully done.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  was  done  in  en- 
caustic or  melted  wax. 

The  dark  Ages  were  dark,  not  only  from  lack  of  educa- 
tion, but  because  they  left  us  no  history  through  the  her- 

ifot  °o^nl^  is  mural  art  the  oldest  form  of  art,  but  it  is 
the  most  diffl^cult,  as  being  so  complicated  by  standards 
of  architectural  appropriateness  and  formality.  During 
the  Renaissance  the  world's  greatest  artists  were  mural 
decorators  and  established  the  fact  that  the  wall  is  the 
best  place  for  really  great  art.  The  wonderfully  strong 
and  beautiful  works  of  art,  produced  in  the  Renaissance, 
showed  a  great  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty  of 
color  and  pictorial  value.  The  ornamentation  is  very  beau- 
tiful in  variety  and  richness. 

A  great  deal  of  this  work  was  done  in  fresco,  in  which 
the  color  was  mixed  with  water  and  painted  directly  on 
a  fresh  section  of  skimming,  thus  saturating  the  plaster 
with  color.  This  process  has  great  permanence.  There  is 
a  figure  piece  done  in  this  manner  by  an  old  master, 
at  Fenway  Court,  which  is  beautiful  in  light,  airy  color. 
The  only  work  of  importance  done  by  this  process  in  this 
country  is  the  decoration  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  but  it  is  rather  dull  and  lacking  in  the  beauty 
of  this  method.  The  Capitol  guide  told  me  that  it  was  a 
wonderful  piece  of  "Romanesque  work,"  but  on  being 
asked  to  explain  this  misleading  description  confessed  that 
he  didn't  know  what  it  meant.  He  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  real  fresco  end  of  the  story,  and  tourists 
generally  were  satisfied  with  any  explanation,  no  matter 
how  absurd. 

These  great  master  painters  of  the  Renaissance  period 
were  masters  in  fact  of  a  crew  of  students  and  workmen, 
and  these  great  decorations  were  accomplished  as  jobs 
and  not  in  the  individualistic  and  dilletante  manner  of 
most  of  our  modern  artists.  They  were  the  great  lights 
of  art  for  all  time,  with  a  knowledge  and  capability  that 
resulted  in  their  designing  not  only  the  pictures,  but  works 
of  utility  in  architecture,  tapestries,  vases,  jewelry,  cos- 
■  tumes,  etc. 

Among  these  great  wall  painters  were  Perugino,  Giotto, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Ghirlandajo,  Michael  Angelo, 
Oorregio,  Veronese,  Tiepolo  and  Rubens. 

The  Church  had  a  great  share  in  the  development  of  the 
art  of  this  period,  as  it  was  used  to  illustrate  the  teaching 
of  religion,  and  the  architecture  of  these  great  churches 
and  palaces  afforded  great  spaces,  well  fitted  for  deco- 
rative pictorial  work. 

The  invention  of  oil  painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
gave  a  different  forni  to  some  of  the  art  work  and  led 
to  the  use  of  easel  pictures,  but  still  great  works  were 
done  directly  on  the  walls,  in  the  oil  medium,  for  in- 
stance, the  "Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

In  France,  especially,  the  decorative  arts  flourished  and 
were  modeled  on  the  Renaissance  form.  The  Gothic,  al- 
though a  beautiful  style,  is  more  architectural  in  its  lead- 
ing features  and  not  so  dependent  upon  painting. 

The  art  of  mural  decoration  in  this  country  received  an 
Impetus  by  the  work  of  William  Morris  Hunt  and  John 
La  Farge.    Then  followed  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the 
Congressional  Library,   the  Boston  Public   Library  and 
,  many  other  examples  of  decorative  pictorial  work. 

The  beautiful  color  scheme,  architecture,  sculpture  and 
decorative  paintings  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  is 
notable  as  an  example  of  the  advance  in  the  finer  arts, 
as  the  exhibits  shown  of  American  ability  in  the  manu- 
factures and  inventions  of  the  practical  arts. 

The  ranks  of  mural  artists  in  America  are  growing 
■rapidly  in  number  as  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their 
work. "  Among  the  finest  wall  decorations  by  Americans 
are  those  by  John  Singer  Sargent.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield, 
Elihu  Vedder,  Edwin  Abbey,  Jo'hn  W.  Alexander  and  Rob- 
ert Reid.  As  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  the  very  finest 
of  all  mural  art  in  this  country  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  this  hall.  I  refer  to  the  incomparably  beautiful 
decoration  just  finished  by  John  Singer  Sargent  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  "The  Triumph  of  Religion,"  is  a 
worOc  of  a  magnificent  and  overwhelming  power,  never 
weak  or  petty,  with  a  wealth  of  meaning,  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  color  that  stamps  it  as  great  art. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  the  painters  of  Massachusetts  to  be 
able  to"  see  and  study  the  beautiful  decorations  of  our 
library  and  it  is  interesting,  in  these  works,  to  study  the 
harmonious  relations  of  colors  and  fitness  of  scale  of 
figures  and  ornament  to  the  size  and  use  of  rooms.  The 
man  who  is  practising  simple  house  painting  may  question 
the  utility  of  this  study  to  him,  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  idea«  mav  be  gained  from  the  study  of  these  works 
that  are  equally  applicable  to  the  development  of  a  plain 
job  An  earnest  endeavor  to  produce  a  harmony  and 
appropriateness  of  colors,  and  the  use  of  proper  tints  to 
enhnnce  the  light  reflection  and  restfulness  of  the  house 
will  go  far  toward  establishing  a  reputation  for  intelli- 
gent and  artistic  work  that  will  result  in  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer and  increased  business. 
The  insistence  of  the  painter  that  our  business  depends 


on  tasteful  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  color  to  each 
piece  of  work  by  an  expert  painter  rather  than  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  ready-mixed  paints  and  wall  papers  by 
anybody,  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  interest  of  our  craft. 
The  colors  and  decorations  of  a  home  have  a  real  and 
decided  effect  upon  the  eyes  and  health  of  occupants,  and 
I  have  known  of  cases  where  a  judicious  painter  was 
more  needed  than  a  physician.  As  a  ornamental  decora- 
tion in  the  home  comparatively  little  is  used  at  present, 
but  if  appropriate  a  simple  ornament  so  designed  and 
placed  as  to  support  and  emphasize,  and  if  necessary  to 
correct  the  architecture,  is  a  good  investment. 

Make  your  prospective  customer  appreciate  the  value  of 
beauty  and  cleanliness  in  either  the  home  or  place  of 
business  as  bringing  happiness  and  comfort  In  the  home 
and  better  conditions  and  greater  success  in  business  oper- 
ations.  A  successful  business  man  told  me  of  an  experi- 
ence he  had  in  buying  out  a  store  and  increasing  the 
volume  of  business  so  that  the  payroll  was  increased  from 
three  to  twenty-two  men  in  five  years  simply  by  cleaning 
and  painting  and,  combined  with  good  business  principles, 
keeping  the  store  attractive.  A  wall  paper  man  also  told 
me  how,  by  tasteful  selection  of  paper,  even  at  much  lower 
cost,  one  house  in  a  block  was  sold  at  an  advance  in  price 
beyond  the  others  of  $1,000. 

It  is  fact,  perhaps  not  fully  realized,  that  only  for  the 
past  few  centuries  has  paint  been  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  beautify  objects.  Paint,  as  a  protective  mate- 
rial solely,  has  been  in  use  but  a  comparatively  short  time, 
as  the  paint  materials  used  up  to  the  sixteenth  century 
were  not  able  to  stand  severe  exposure.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  decoration  flourished  in  Southern  countries 
only.  We  are  in  these  days  devoting  much  thought  and 
care  to  the  value  of  the  preservative  qualities  of  our  paints 
and  varnishes  to  protect  the  wood  or  plaster  of  our  build- 
ings from  decay  and  preserve  their  beauty. 

We  find  some  paintings  of  antiquity,  if  well  protected,  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation.  In  Pompeiian  paintings  many 
were  done  In  water  color  of  a  casein  nature,  as  well  as 
encaustic,  and  are  well  preserved.  We  see  the  water  color 
effective  in  some  Egyptian  work  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Yet,  probably  due  to  the  inequalities  of  our  climate, 
we  have  been  unfortunate  In  the  preservation  of  much  of 
our  older  work.  In  the  Capitol  at  Washington  much  of 
the  water-color  work  is  deteriorating  badly,  and  even  the 
beautiful  panels,  of  Renaissance  style,  in  the  corridors, 
a'though  done  in  oil,  have  been  shamefully  neglected. 
They  should  be  preserved  as  a  record  of  the  good  work  of 
our  older  craftsmen,  who  were  well  taught  in  apprentice- 
■ship  as  well  as  to  afford  a  source  of  Interest  and  study  to 
our  future  workmen. 

Much  of  the  glory,  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  Is  due  directly  to  their  love  of  beauty,  as  shown 
in  their  wealth  of  art  works  and  the  artistic  manufacture 
of  beautiful  materials  and  objects  for  which  they  are 
famous.  Think  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  the 
past  by  tourists  and  students  at  these  shrines  of  art.  in 
some  places  this  is  the  principal  source  of  prosperity  and 
only  reason  for  fame.  .  ,        „  ^ 

If  the  wonderful  frescoes  of  the  Slstme  Chapel  were  ex- 
tinguished by  a  coat  of  gray  paint  and  the  other  art  treas- 
ures of  the  Vatican  obliterated,  how  little  would  be  left  to 

mtcrest  the  visitor!   

Beauty  and  art  are  a  voluable  asset  to  any  community, 
and  our  people  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  their  impor- 
tance to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country. 

The  great  modern  advantages  which  we  possess  m  tacui- 
ties  of  "transportation  and  in  the  study  of  reproduct  ions  of 
historic  works  of  beauty  and  in  the  choice  of  motifs  a.nd 
styles  of  the  past  gives  promise  of  a  great  brilliancy  ftor 
the  art  of  beauty  of  the  future,  and  we  should  give  our  best 
efforts  and  abilities  to  the  advance  of  the  principles  of  the 
union  of  utility  and  beauty. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hanson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mr.  Kelley  for  his  able  paper. 

Mr  Wall  said  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the 
paper  in  advance,  and  when  you  get  a  chance  to  read  it 
carefully  in  print  you  will  find  it  very  mteresting  The 
^reft  difficulty  will  be  to  preserve  the  mura  decoration  o 
mdav  In  the  Parthenon  the  Greeks  corrected  the  optical 
defects  of  the  eye  by  curving  the  lines  of  the  building  so 
thev  wou  .1  look  straight  to  ths  eye.  He  then  ca  led  atten- 
non  to  the  graining  on  the  new  Back  Bay  postal  station 
as  a  horrible  examp'e  of  what  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr  Hanson  called  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  practical 
work,  and  read  the  following  report:— 

Report  of  Committee  on  Practical  Work. 

(1)  South  Metropolitan  Association  presents  a  board  of 
old  wall  papers  several  thicknesses,  a  line  of  suggestion  of 
color  schemes  for  house  paints  and  a  well-painted  bbnd 

(2)  William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  presents  twenty  dif- 
ferent pieces  of  graining,  imitating  all  kinds  of  wood  and 
decorative  inlaid  work.  i.        •    „  „„j 

(3)  Peters  &  Lindsay,  of  Boston,  present  an  ivory  and 
gold-lined  frame  with  two  decorated  stippled  and  mottled 
panels  for  wall  decoration. 
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(4)  E.  C.  Beck,  of  Boston,  presents  two  light  and  dark 
mahogany  polished  panels. 

(5)  Selherlich  &  Shedd,  of  Boston,  present  an  old  wood 
mantel;  half  of  same  was  restored,  painted  and  sanded  to 
freestone  effect. 

(6)  Grainers'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  present 
ft  large  frame,  consisting-  of  eighteen  different  samples  of 
g-raining. 

(7)  George  E.  Parker,  of  SomerviUe,  presents  a  toy 
house  built  in  1853,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  sixty  years  and  only  painted  three  times. 

(8)  The  Somerville  Association  presents  a  large  exhibit 
of  decorated  wall  freize,  panels,  graining,  lettering  and 
painting. 

(9)  I.  C.  Beeles,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  presents  a  water 
color  decorative  sketch  of  Christmas  greeting,  1916. 

(10)  (G?orge  Wirth,  of  South  Boston,  presents  a  painted 
picture,  a  frame  of  eighteen  panels  of  marble  graining  and 
a  knotty  bird's-eye  maple  finished  on  both  sides. 

(11)  iSouth  Metropolitan  Association  presents  a  large  old 
Spanish  metal  platter,  one-half  of  which  is  restored  and 
pamted,  showing  what  can  be  made  beautiful  from  junk. 

(12)  E.  A.  Robart  &  Son,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  present 
ten  panel  boards  finished  in  French  polish  and  an  orna- 
metal  painters'  palette. 

(13)  H.  B.  Cornell,  of  North  Attleboro,  presents  five  pieces 
of  wood,  two  of  which  show  how  the  cheap  man  gets  over 
his  work  and  three  how  work  should  bs  finished. 

(14)  Cambridge  Association  presents  a  perspective  end  of 
a  room,  showing  decorated  ceiling,  paneled  walls,  chair 
raal,  trim,  dado  and  base;  also  a  closet  off  same  room 
showing  a  scenic  wall  decoration,  the  doors  of  same  hung 
witli  tapestry  hangings,  a  rug  on  floor  and  a  teakwood 
cellerette  and  chair. 

(15)  Hanson  &  Mouncey,  of  Boston,  present  seven  panels 
of  marble  graining,  a  decorative  wall  panel  and  a  painted 
and  enameled  gilded  chair. 

(16)  Jesse  Roberts,  of  Fall  River,  presents  two  bureau 
drawers— one  old  one  restored,  showing  what  can  be  done 
to  old  furniture. 

(17)  Ottomar  Wallburg,  of  Boston,  presents  a  decorative 
stucco  rehef  painted  panel  done  by  himself  in  1915;  also  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  first  fresco  arti.sts  in  Boston  Mr  Wil- 
liam Schutz,  who  was  killed  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Half  cor- 
ner Euiott  and  Washington  streets,  Boston,  in  May  '  1861 
This  picture  of  Mr.  Wallburg  gives  to  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion for  a  keepsake  after  this  convention. 

(18)  James  Mouncey,  of  Boston,  presents  five  oil  paint- 
ings of  inestimable  value,  of  which  the  writter  cannot  ex- 
press himself  too  highly  for  the  artistic  touch  he  displays 
In  the  art. 

(19)  Grainers'  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity  pre- 
sents photographs  of  the  six  original  men,  of  whom  Wil- 
liam E.  Wall  is  now  the  only  one  left,  and  we  pray  God 
will  spare  him  to  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

(20)  Schupbach  &  Zeller,  of  Boston,  present' two  decora- 
tive schemes  for  walls  and  a  selection  of  stained  colors  on 
grass  cloth. 

(21)  Boston  Trade  School  presents  fifteen  different  sam- 
ples of  decorations,  stencils,  graining  and  leather  effects 
painted  stucco  relief  work.  Let  me  m-ntion  the  instructor 
of  this  school  is  the  president  of  the  Boston  Association. 
Hans  W.  Chnstensen. 

(22)  J.  C.  Proctor,  of  Boston,  presents  two  dado  panels 
In  ivory  and  marble  effects. 

(23)  The  Boston  Association  presents  eighteen  wood 
strips,  six  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long,  in  different  stains 
flnishe.s  and  polishes. 

(24)  Woodman  &  Kelley,  of  Boston,  present  a  large  panel 
painting  of  beautiful  peacocks  in  a  garden  of  peonies;  also 
two  small  landscapes. 

(25)  P.  Holdensen  Company,  of  Boston,  presents  ten  deco- 
rative sketches  for  interior  work;  also  a  painted  decoration 
on  tapestry  cloth. 

(26)  Hough  &  Jones  Company,  of  Newton,  presents  eight 
show  cards  showing  different  styles  for  different  kinds  of 
business. 

(27)  Ray  &  Murray,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  pre.sent  two  metal 
pla  ters,  one  of  wMch  was  restored  and  painted,  showing 
what  can  be  made  of  old;  also  a  panel  board  painted  and 
sanded  with  white  smalts. 

(28)  John  T.  Forde,  of  East  Milton,  presents  a  checker 
board  in  paint  and  pearls  with  a  Scotch  plaid  border  with  " 
the  British  lion  on  two  corners  and  the  Scotch  thistle  on 
•opposite  corners;  also  one  glazed  window  sash,  showing 
how  glass  ought  to  be  set  and  how  it  is  u.sually  done  hv 
inexperienced  glaziers.  ^ 

4-  i,^®^        P-  Bemis,  of  Melrose,  presents  an  old  sewing 
table  which  was  restored. 

(30)  Henry  P.  Dreyer,  of  Dorchester,  presents  his  diploma 
from  the  M.  H.  and  D.  Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  in  1897,  as  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship. 

(31)  The  Boston  A.ssociation  pre.sents  a  .sp 'cial  exhibit 
of  Philippine  wood  finished  in  various  ways  This  Is  a 
beautiful  exhibit.    Every  one  should  inspect  it 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Practical  Work  this 
■exhibit  is  the  largest  and  best  ever  presented  to  our  con 
ventions,  but  we  have  ample  room  for  manv  rnoro    ind  as 


mend  'LrV^J  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  we  recom- 

b^r^  t.  hL^n^'ll-^'^  made  again  to  urge  our  fellow  mem- 

we  thank  «n  nf  t^'^  ^l^^-}""  ^he  meantime 

w  thank  all  of  the  exhibitors  who  have  taken  part  in  this 

We  have  refrained  from  elaborating  or  remarking  on  anv 
special  exhibit,  as  every  one  has  excellent  merit  Tn  Us  own 

Again  we  thank  you  all  and  the  whole  convention  and 
YLf7Jlvt     """"  ^  P-^P^'-o-s  and  happ^New 

Fraternally  yours, 

Ernest  Shupbach, 
C.  T.  W.  Hanson, 
H.  B.  Cornell, 
M.  T.  Ray. 

Committe©. 

Mr  Beck  said  he  wishfed  to  extend  his  aopreciation 
for  the  eftorls  made  by  the  members  in  bringing  in  e^"" 
hibits  of  practical  work.  We  have  so  far  regarded  I^t 
dealers'  exhibits  as  a  success.  Many  of  the  txhlbitor^ 
say  they  have  found  this  the  most  Drofltable  r.nn,-i^ 
they  have  had.  And  this  exhi^t  of  pract^cli  wor^^ 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  dealers'  exhi hi?, ? 
r^'h^^Jlfs.^T/r^rifd.^^^  eommittee%e^a^^cTpted^^-'i^{.^^rvot^ 

Address  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Internationa.? 
Association    of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  introduced  hI 

fhft  ^^^"^  Pennsylvania  convent^n  ani 

that  they  had  prom  sed  that  next  venr  tv.a,r  „  i!,  ^ 
deavor  to  fix  their  convention  so  as  not  to  c^^^  with  thT 
He  nad  been  instructed  by  the  Pennsy  vanfa  crnventtn 
i°on  Ylfnd^^''"  ^'■^^tings  to  the  Massachusetts  con ven" 
ilTVr  prepared  some  remarks,  but  mailed  them  ?n 

at  the  same  time  I  was  talking  on  cost  acom.^t^P- 

done  by  a  fund  of  about  $25,000.  I  will  r^d  to  ^  "  f ra,^ 
the  paper  I  read  in  Philadelphia-—  °  ^'^'"^ 

pin™^l?a^Cronve\^1oT''''^  ''^        Proceedings  of  the 

^nZ\Tt!.VX?eTor      ^'^^  ^"'^"^'^^^  P-eeed- 

grte\ed'^wi^r^Su3e°'  ^'^^^^'^'^  ^^'^-^  was 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  had  heard  Mr   McGhan  mnh-^  ^ 
nar  address  at  Toronto  last  month.    M?  McG^tn^\ 'hb^ 

Mr.  Wall  Offered  the  following  resolution:- 

Resolution    of    Sympathy    for    Past  President 
Edwards. 

Boston.  Mass.,  January  U  1917 
Whereas,  This  society,  in  twenty-sixth  annual  cor 
yention  assembled,  has  heard  with  regret  of    ho  verv 
thereto;"  be  1t°'  President.V  X^E^d^aVds'; 

and'lxtend  t^r^h^  ^'"^  "^""^  ^^^^^  offering 

tion  him  our  sympathy  in  his  hour  of  afflic- 

we  live  ind  "^.^^vl"^  ''Tu'''  ''''  '^^'"^  I^""'  "''^om 
tha     whf,tf,.^     ^  and  have  our  being,  with  the  hope 

bodily  iUn.T'hi?'*''  ^  '■^•^'^'^  °f  brother's 

faithful  Pr,f;;.^^  soul  may  be  kept  in  the  care  of  a 
laitntul  Creator,  who  doeth  all  thiii^.s  well. 

William  E.  Wall, 
Thomas  B.  Akin,' 
C  P.  H.  Hanson, 
William  H.  Naylor. 
James  Mouncey, 
Jesse  Roberts. 
Edward  C.  Beck 
M.  A.  Feeley, 
M.  F.  Shay, 
George  W.  Locke. 
Frank  E.  Howard, 
George  W.  Brook.s, 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  at  12.40  for  luncheon. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Callahan  called  the  convention  to  order  and 
the  report  of  the  Memorials  Committee  wa-<  presented 
and  adopted  as  follows: — 
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Report  of  Memorials  Committee. 

''^o^^'  commltt^^^^^  P-P-e  resolutions  on  the 

del?hs  of  our  late  Brothers,  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
^ThlreaTuh^as^pleased  the  Alnji^|hty  to  remove  fron. 

^reld  upon  Its  records  this  memorial,  expressmg  our  deep 
lorrow  for  thi  loss  of  our  heloved  Brothers;  and  he  it 

further  ,poDies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 

esteem  foT'^aur^Brothers  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

esteem  loi  u  ^^^^  fraternally, 

Ivory  H.  Morse, 
William  E.  Wall, 
William  H.  Naylor. 

C.  F.  Hanson  read  the  following  paper  on 

Lead  Poisoning. 

Mr  President  — To  determine  l?ad  poison  is  a  matter  for 

Sfy  v'eWs  from  tlie  standpoint  of  a  painter  who  has  han- 
•^^^^r^n^arfa^cirrin^lf^eTI-is,  no  ^oubt  a  great  d  e 

to  the  workmen,  the  corroding  P^^^^'^^'J'f^^'^^J-^^^ Ve  il- 
ing the  lead  to  the  drying  pans,  where  the  fumes  are  m 
bnlpd  must  necessarily  endanger  the  health,  but  this  is  an 
hP?or;  we  as  painters,  receive  the  marketable  product  with 
which  Tu  painters  ar;  familiar  In  the  Pape^  trade  white 
lead  cround  In  water,  is  used  for  a  gloss  finish.  After  it 
has  b°en  applied  to  the  paper  and  dned.  it  goes  into  a 
macWne  for'' brushing.  The  dry  dust  arising  is  very  dis- 
oo-rAPflblp  Then  there  is  washing  of  al!  pans,  siraineis 
aid  mixing  tubs  in  warm  water,  where  you  have  the  hands 
4r,  it  fiTid  of  course,  dang-rous  to  heaitn.  ,  ,  .  , 
'\hea  the?e  is  carriage  painting  where  flat  lead  is  used 
for  a  sandpaper  filling.  .  The  dust  arising  is  equally  bad 
and  iniurious  to  men  doing  that  kind  of  work,  and  tnere 
i  "  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  other  trades  handling  lead 
n  different  forms  who  are  suffering  from  its  use. 

"'/■l^f.  He Jer  e/tlnt  tSLn  a,„y  other  proaucts.  is 

fsTo'othe'ZTl.  ufed  S°Eh'e°paln.  '^"f  f^t  ..,«  .. 
p\».r„e!"?,|^rV,^.U£%^^^ 

we  are  using,    ^ow,  gentlemen  ^  ^^^^^^  f^r  more 

?--daSl^^^^|Mf  ^^ns^^^  Where 

cept  it  has  Jits  b^'i^^tou  wh^t  I  thmk  of  lead^  as  a  painter 
way,  tout  I  have  given  you  what  ^  ^^^^  friend 

with  fifty  years'  experience     I^^^^^^'^^^^^^a^ea,  there  is  but 
the  painter  has  got  ^nd,  if  ProPcr^  ^an     ^  ^ 
very  little  danger  or  not  nearly  so  m^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^.^^ 

other  trades.    I  thank         tor  ustenii  s  ^^^^ 

but  I  think  it  IS  f.he,P^f  ^'fiiell  side    as  you  all  'under- 
and  not  the  chemical  or  medical  siae.  as  y 
stand  I  am  not  able  to  give  this. 

Question  Box. 
What  causes  brown  spots  in  new  plaster,  and  how  can 
they  be  eliminated? 

Mr  Fisher  said  Munns'  Wall  Siz.  was  the  best  thmg. 
Mr.  Beck  -^ff  .^ed  sHi^cate  of^sod^    ^^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

^r"  Naylor  laid  h?had°t%d  white  shellac,  but  could  find 
nothing  to  cure  it.  .    ,  ^u,    master  painters  to  unite 
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for  an  act  to  prevent  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  union  to 
call  off  any  union  help  on  account  of  master  painter's  or 
contractor's  employment  of  non-union  help,  with  a  fine  for 
so  doing,  and  also  to  ask  master  craftsmen  of  allied  trades 
to  join  with  us  in  such  an  effort? 

No  one  cared  tu  discuss  this  question. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  old  lime  ceilings 
for  calcimine? 

Mr.  Perkins  said  he  got  over  the  difficulty  by  soaking 
the  lime  with  half  vinegar  and  half  water. 

Another  said  to  use  alum,  and  a  third  said  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Beck  said  a  man  who  does  a  good  deal  of  whitewash- 
ing goes  over  the  ceiling  with  a  fresh  wash  of  lime. 

With  wheat  selling  at  two  dollars  a  bushel  at  Chicago, 
what  inducement  is  there  for  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest 
to  plant  flax?  And  what  is  the  painter  going  to  do  for 
linseed  oil  next  year? 

Mr.  Brown  said  this  was  a  condition  and  not  a  theory. 

Mr.  Beck  differed,  because  he  thought  if  the  war  came 
to  an  end  there  would  be  an  enormous  amount  of  wheat 
grown  in  Europe. 

What  is  the  most  effective  treatment  of  an  old  wall  to  be 
repainted  when  the  old  paint  is  still  soft  and  gummy  this 
condition  being  brought  about  by  the  action  of  moisture 
and  alkaline  nature  of  the  plaster? 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  would  recommend  using  benzol. 

A  member  said  he  thought  a  coat  of  fla.t  color  mught 

'^Mrf  Beck  said  the  quickest  way  would  be  either  to  scrape 
off  the  old  paint  or  harden  it.  He  would  put  on.  a  paint 
containing  considerable  benzol.  . 

Mr.  Finney  said  that  when  he  was  a  boy  they  would  size 
with  lime  water.  ^i.  ^  ^ 

Mr  Hanson  said  this  problem  was  the  same  as  that  of 
blinds.    Flat  coat  with  benzol  in  the  paint. 

Election  of  Delegates  to  New  Haven  Convention. 

The  following  were  elected  d -legates:— Chester  Robart, 
Boston;   Fred  Clark,  Attleboro,  and  H.  B.  Cornell,  North 

"^On^motion,  it  was  left  to  the  chairman  of  the  delegates 
to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  exist. 

P.  H.  Callahan  was  elected  to  represent  Massachusetts  on 
the  '  International  Executive  Board. 

Henry  B.  KeUey  read  the  following:— 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Question  of  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Use  of  White  Lead  in  the 
Painting  Business  on  Account  of  its 
Poisonous  Nature. 

''^our'cSit'tee,  ^o'  wh^m^was  referred  the  matter  of 
investigating  the  danger  of  lead  poison,  from  the  use 
nf  white  lead  as  a  pigment  in  our  business,  would  respect- 
fulW  report  that  we  are  unable  to  find  that  the  danger  is 
invtoln^  near  as  great  as  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be. 

NumCToSs  cases  have  come  to  our  attention  which  show 
that  a  wrong  diagnosis  of  cases  has  attributed  lead  poison- 
ing as  the  cause  of  sickness,  when  later  investigation 
by^medica?  experts  has  shown  that  the  cause  of  sickness 
came  from  an  entirely  different  source. 

We  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  only  real  danger 
to  health  from  the  use  of  white  lead,  when  ordinary  clean- 
liness is  observed,  is  by  inhalation  of  lead  dust  by  sand- 
paplriAl  and  thik  can  largely  be  avoided  by  dampenmg 
the  sandpaper,  before  using,  in  a  non-drymg  oil. 
iiie  Bdii^jjo-iy    ,  ^  ^  Hurley,  chairman; 

Henry  B.  Kelley. 
Mr    Wall    after  some  remarks  about  the  impossibility 
of^abso'^bin'g'ead  through  the  f  j",        ^'^^^  ^^^^^ef 
^TenTy  T^^:  chS^n  ^oVt^^-^Ke  S^Sf  Com- 
mittee,  read  the  following  report:— 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Development  of 
Trade  Education  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Tour  committee  held  several  meetings  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Executive  Board,  prepared  a  circular  letter 
exSing  the  need  of  industrial  education  A  copy  of  this 
tptter  4as  sent  to  all  superintendents  of  schools  of  the 
4ate  To  the  representatives  of  all  Boards  of  "Trade  and 
others  who  should  be  interested.  We  received  letters  com- 
mending our  efforts  and  met  with  a  hearty  response  from 
State  officials  and  from  those  local  authorities  who 
find  ft  possible  to  start  such  classes  in  the  future  We  are 
^UPD  ving  an  Instructor  for  Fall  River  and  expect  o  have 
masses  started  in  other  cities  or  towns.  Ei^ecially  good 
nrosoect  for  New  Bedford.  As  the  State  officials  do  not 
noslels  the  inittative  in  the  starting  of  schoo  s,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  upon  the  municipalities  for  action.  We  ask 
therefore  that  the  members  of  our  Association  who  wish 
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for  such  classes  or  schools,  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
school  superintendents  of  their  locality  and  our  commit- 
tee will  aid  them  in  any  endeavor  to  start  such  schools. 

Henry  B.  Kelley,  chairman; 
Ernest  Schupbach, 
James  Mouncey, 
Hans  W.  Christensen, 
William  E.  Wall. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  continued. 
He  then  said  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  had  been 
BO  much  interested  in  the  matter  that  he  had  asked  this 
Association  to  adopt  a  resolution,  asking  for  a  painting 
■course  in  the  trade  school,  which  he  read  as  follows: — 

Resolution  Asking  That  Painting  Be  Taught  in 
the  Boston  Trade  School. 

The  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  Massachusetts,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  it  to 
"be  advantageous  and  necessary  to  the  business  of  painting 
that  a  class  be  formed  for  the  teaching  of  practical  paint- 
ing and  decorating  to  boys  wishing  to  learn  our  trade. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  approve  the  principle 
of  the  extended  course  and  ask  the  school  authorities 
of  the  city  of  Boston  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  inter- 
ests involved  and  to  form  such  a  class. 

Resolved,  That  our  Committee  on  Trade  School  Develop- 
ment be  given  authority  to  co-operate  with  the  school 
authorities  in  the  forming  and  supervision  of  such  a  class, 
as  provided  in  the  State  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  superintendent  of  industrial  education  of  the 
•city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Kelley  said  this  would,  under  the  law,  require  a 
joint  committee  from  the  Master  Painters'  Society  and  the 
labor  union.  He)  believed  this  could  be  done  without 
any  trouble. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Morse  moved  that  the  members  of  the  Educational 
Board  qualify  as  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Wall  said  this  would  require  an  amendment  to  the 
•constitution.  He  then  offered  a  motion  that  members  of 
the  Educational  Board  be  entitled  to  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  Executive  Board  and  have  voice  and  vote  therein. 
Adopted. 

Benzol  Test  Boards. 

Thomas  B.  Akin  said  this  test  was  started  in  the  fall  of 
1912  to  see  whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  the  use 
•of  benzol  in  the  priming.  Five  kinds  of  wood  were  used: — 
California  red  wood,  spruce,  hard  pine,  cypress  and  North 
Carolina  pine. 

One-half  of  each  board  was  primed  with  12V2  per  cent 
•of  benzol  in  the  priming — the  other  half  was  primed  with 
linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  Four  gallons  of  oil  were  used 
to  one  hundred  pounds  of  lead.  A  portion  of  each  panel 
was  second  coated  and  a  smaller  part  was  third  coated. 
Every  panel  was  exposed  to  the  air  eight  feet  from  the 
roof  and  away  from  drip.  A  portion  of  each  panel  has 
had  a  fourth  coat,  while  a  part  has  only  the  priming. 

The  nature  of  the  wood  has  an  effect  on  the  paint.  The 
smoke  in  the  air  has  caused  discoloration.  Some  places 
that  have  only  had  two  coats  are  whiter  than  where  four 
•coats  have  been  used. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Akin  said  he  had  found  benzol 
in  the  priming  to  be  good  practice  and  had  used  it  on 
houses  with  excellent  results.  With  cypress  he  uses  one 
pint  of  benzol  to  the  gallon.  He  uses  solvent  naphtha — 
160  deg.  benzol. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  he  had  been  using  benzol  and  found  it 
very  beneficial,  particularly  on  inside  work  over  varnish. 

Mr.  Akin  said  he  found  it  possible  to  grain  over  white 
enamel  by  using  benzol  in  the  ground  color.  Even  knocks 
will  not  chip  off  the  color. 

Mr.  Fisher  related  a  similar  instance. 

Mr.  Morse  .said  he  had  to  finish  a  kitchen  where  part 
was  new,  clean  wood  and  other  parts  were  old  and  dark- 
ened. He  had  the  new  work  stained  to  tone  it  up  to  the 
old,  but  this  brought  out  a  pinkish  brown.  The  old  finish 
had  been  stripped  off  with  savogran.  He  took  umbers 
and  added  about  15  per  cent  benzol.  The  color  of  the 
stain  held  and  he  obtained  a  uniform  result  of  an  old 
brown  color. 

Mr.  Akin  said  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  flat  wall 
coatings  over  old  paint. 

Mr.  Morse  said  that,  in  a  specification,  the  architect 
called  for  2S  per  cent  benzol. 

Mr.  Akin  said  he  thought  that  was  too  much. 

Mr.  Hanson  sfiid.  in  the  case  of  painting  over  a  flat 
varnish  that  did  not  contain  wax,  he  would  consider  the 
henzol  a  great  advantage.  But  if  it  contains  wax  the 
result  will  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Akin  said  each  case  must  be  tried.  .Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  off  the  old  varnish  with  ammonia 
water. 

A  member  thought  something  was  wanted  that  would 
wash  off  the  dirt  from,  varnish. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Akin  said  benzol  will  not 
•eliminate  blisters. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  ho  had  a  case  nf  blistering  th.it  oc- 


curred on  a  house  he  had  painted,  due  to  an  original  ochre 
priming  that  was  tacky. 

Mr.  Beck  said  a  master  painter  should  decline  to  as- 
sume any  responsibility  in  the  case  of  a  house  that  shows 
any  sign  of  blistering. 

Mr.  Naylor  thought  it  advisable  always  to  examine  a 
house  and  see  if  it  has  blistered  before. 

Mr.  Kelley  said,  as  a  member  of  the  original  committee 
to  which  the  boards  were  referred,  that  two  years  ago  he 
found  the  benzol  section  at  least  50  per  cent  better,  in 
regard  to  chalking,  than  the  portions  where  turpentine 
only  'had  been  used.  While  there  is  still  a  great  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  benzol  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  great  as  it 
was  two  years  ago.  At  least  there  is  an  advantage  of 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  benzol. 

Mr.  Ray  asked  what  the  insurance  commissioners 
thought  of  benzol. 

Mr.  Akin  said  it  was  no  more  explosive  than  gasoline. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  there  was  no  more  dariger  than  in 
handling  varnish  remover. 

Mr.  Beck  read  the  following  report:— 

Responsibility  of  Master  Painter. 

Horticulture  Hall.  Boston, 
January  11,  1917. 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts  in  convention  assembled:— 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  the  matter  of  re- 
sponsibility of  damage  and  protection  of  floors  in  new 
buildings  or  otherwise,  also  damage  to  the  work  completed 
or  in  process  of  completion  by  the  master  painter. 

We,  the  undersigned,  after  careful  deliberation,  recom- 
mend that  in  the  absence  of  proper  provisions  of  agree- 
ment or  specified  stipulations  of  general  conditions,  or 
otherwise,  making  or  holding  the  master  painter  respon- 
sible, the  following  resolution:— 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  master  painter  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  damage  to  floors  or  any  finish  to  parts 
of  the  building  completed  or  in  the  process  of  completion 
not  caused  by  him  or  his  workmen. 

Edward  C.  Beck. 
John    H,  Goulding, 
H.  B.  Doty, 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted.  This  included 
that  this  resolution  .should  be  given  to  the  newspapers 
and  sent  to  the  Society  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Dreyer  thought  a  test  case  should  be  brought  in 
the  courts.  . ^ 

Mr.  Schupbach  said  all  specifications  provide  that  the 
architect's  rulings  are  always  final. 

Mr.  Akin  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  test 
boards  the  pine  had  checked  much  more  than  the  spruce. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  continuing  the  benzol  test. 

Mr.  Lingaid  moved  that  the  benzol  test  committee's 
report  be  accepted,  the  committee  be  thanked  and  the 
committee  be  discharged.  Carried. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

The  new  officers  were  then  appropriately  installed  by 
Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, assisted  by  Past-President  Thomas  B.  Akin. 

The  following  were  elected  as  members  at  large  on  the 
State  Executive  Board:— 

E.  F.  Garland,  Nashua. 

F.  A.  Clark,  Attleboro. 

H.  B.  Correll.  North  Attleboro. 

T.  H.  Perkins,  Chelsea. 

J.  B.  Cressy,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Howard  moved  that  in  case  of  the  refusal  of  any 
of  these  members  to  serve  the  vacancy  be  filled  by  the 
Executive  Board.  Carried. 

E.  C.  Beck  offered  the  following  resolution:— 

Resolution  of  Thanks. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Society  extend  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  in  extending  the  hospitality  and  the  keys  of  this 
city,  also  to  Dr.  Payson  Smith  and  Mr.  Robert  O.  Small, 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  also  to  Dr.  Ireton  and 
International  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan,  also 
to  our  exhibitors  and  trustees  of  the  Horticulture  Society 
and  the  Press,  The  Painters'  Magazine  and  Carpets, 
Wall  Paper  and  Curtains. 

Adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  retiring  ofl^cers. 
The  convention  adjouiTied  at  4.30  p.  m. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

They  held  the  smoke  tall<  on  Tuesday  evening  Instead  of 
on  W'dnesday,  as  in  pn'\  inii.-i  yiar.s,  cutting  out  the  rocop- 
lion  to  the  president  and  olliccrs  and  (■()iiil>ining  It  with  the 
dance  usually  held  on  the  final  evening  of  the  convention, 
thus  making  a  much  more  imijortant  function  of  it  than 
herrtofi.rc.  Wednesday  i  vcnlng  was  given  up  to  the  ex- 
hiliitor.s,   till'   h  ill   l)i'ing  krpt   open    for  tlicir  benefit,  and 
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many  visitors  being  admitted.  A  buffet  luncheon  was 
served  at  6  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  so  tliat  those 
who  wished  to  stay  for  awhile  after  the  convention  and 
eee  the  exhibits  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  hungry. 


That  it  was  some  smoker  was  the  universal  opinion.  It 
Is  true  that  there  may  have  been  carping  critics  who 
thought  it  was  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  revival  meetings 
that  the  celebrated  evangelist,  Billy  Sunday,  was  conduct- 
ing a  couple  of  blocks  or  so  away  from  Horticultural  Hall, 
but  it  was  well  understood  that  those  who  did  not  like  the 
smoker  were  free  to  leave  the  room  at  any  time,  and  as  we 
heard  of  none  in  attendance  availing  themselves  of  that 
privilege,  we  pressume  the  show  must  have  been  satisfac- 
tory to  all  present.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the  prolonged 
applau.se  that  followed  the  stunt  of  the  last  dancer,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  compelled  to  reappear  and  repeat  her 
performance,  with  variations,  before  the  crowd  would  leave 
the  room,  we  may  infer  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  their  salesmen  friends  were  well  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance that  the  committee  had  furnished  for  their  bene- 
fit. However,  as  smoke  talks  are  in  the  nature  of  executive 
sessions,  it  would  not  do  to  dwell  with  too  much  particu- 
larity upon  all  the  songs  that  were  sung,  the  dances  that 
were  danced  or  the  sly  stories  that  were  told  by  the  demure 
little  "schoolmarm"  with  spectacles.  We  may  refer  to  the 
girl  who  made  her  banjo  fairly  talk  and  won  well-merited 
applause  by  her  music,  and  to  the  pretty  girl  who  came 
down  into  the  audience  and  flirted  with  the  men  in  the 
bald-headed  roiw  before  she  threw  off  her  wig  and  cloak 
and  disclosed  a  young  man  dressed  in  faultless  evening 
attire.  But  so  feminine  was  the  face  and  the  walk  that 
there  were  some  of  those  present  in  the  audience  who  were 
just  a  httle  uncertain  whether  it  was  not  a  girl  after  all. 
Was  it?  Of  course  the  committee  provided  abundant 
smokes — what  would  a  smoke  talk  be  without  cigars? — and 
bottles  containing  a  rich  amber-colored  liquid  were  passed 
around,  leaving  to  the  members  the  problem  of  emptying 
the  contents  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  those  who  know 
not  the  use  of  the  drinking  glass.  We  are  safe  in  saying 
that  there  was  not  a  man  present  who  went  away  dis- 
satisfied. 


The  event  of  Thursday  evening  was  a  brilliant  affair, 
having  a  larger  attendance  than  any  previous  dance  given 
toy  the  Society.  It  began  with  a  concert  by  the  Boston 
Master  Painters'  Orchestra,  led  by  the  veteran  master 
painter  and  musician,  Ottamur  Wallburg.  This  orchestra 
is  composed  of  members  of  the  Boston  local  association  and 
their  employes,  and  its  performances  are  well  worthy  of 
more  f^xtended  notice  than  the  limited  knowledge  of  music 
possessed  by  the  representative  of  The  Magazine  permits 
us  to  give.  Their  playing  has  a  finish  that  is  remarkable, 
and  we  fancy  that  at  least  a  good  part  of  the  membership 
are  semi-professionals  in  music  in  addition  to  being  paint- 
ers. Mr.  Wallburg  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the  high 
standard  of  mu.sic  he  presents  and  for  the  perfection  of  its 
rendition,  and  each  and  every  member  of  the  orchestra  de- 
serves a  like  commendation.  During  the  evening  a  reception 
Dy  the  officers  followed  a  grand  march,  led  by  M.  F.  Shay  and 
his  daughter.  Dancing  concluded  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, the  Master  Painters'  Orchestra  having  retired  in 
favor  of  a  dance  orchestra.  A  most  enjoyable  buffet 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  basement  dining-room  during 
the  evening.  Everybody  was  sorry  when  the  affair  came 
to  an  end  and  that  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention 
had  become  nothing  but  a  matter  of  memory. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  practical  work  by  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Society,  which  last  year  occupied 
the  smaller  hall  on  the  Massachusetts  avenue  side  of  the 
building,  was  crowded  out  of  this  position  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  exhib- 
iting. This  practical  work  exhibit,  therefore,  was  located 
in  the  space  between  the  auditorium  and  the  main  exhi- 
bition hall.  It  iwas  in  many  respects  one  of  the  best 
exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  shown  at  a  master  painters' 
convention,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  will  be  seen  at  the  New  Haven  convention.  A 
complete  list  of  the  exhibits  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Work  that  appears  as  a 
part  of  the  convention  proceedings.  We  desire  here  to 
call  special  attention  to  a  remarkable  decorative  panel 
exhibited  by  Henry  B.  Kelley,  in  which  a  peacock  stands 
out  against  a  circular  background,  formed  by  the  spread- 
ing tail  of  a  white  peacock — a  rare  bird,  one  example  of 
which  is  found  in  the  zoo  at  Boston.  To  complete  his 
panel  Mr.  Kelley  introduced  a  number  of  peonies,  which 
he  says  he  invented  for  the  purpose  and  was  afterward 
surprised  to  learn  were  really  truly  varieties  of  a  rare 
kind,  showing  that  nature  does  pretty  well  in  her  imita- 
tions of  art.  Several  paintings  by  James  Mouncey,  who 
now  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  pictorial  art.  were  also 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  rest  of  the  exhibit  was 
of  unusual  excellence,  but  we  have  room  here  only  to 


call  attention  to  some  unusual  offerings  in  a  house 
painters'  exhibition. 

Entering  the  large  hall,  where  the  exhibition  of  dealers' 
materials  was  held,  we  will  take  up  the  various  exhibits 
in  the  order  of  the  list  of  exhibitors  printed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  distributed  to  all  attending  the  convention. 
Members  of  the  State  Society  were  advised  to  keep  this 
printed  list  and  to  consult  it  when  making  their  pur- 
chases of  supplies  during  the  coming  year,  favoring  those 
who  had  exhibited  at  the  convention  whenever  this  could 
be  done  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  member. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  varnish  manufacturers,  had 
their  booth  fitted  up  as  a  rest  room,  with  comfortable 
chairs,  and  in  the  background  was  a  broken  column, 
showing  Vitralite  white  enamel,  panels  finished  with  their 
different  specialties  and  cans  of  varnishes  and  enamel^. 
Representatives  present  were  W.  H.  Kleinpell,  J.  t). 
Kearney,  A.  A.  Hoy  and  Herbert  Prescott. 

The  next  space  was  given  up  to  an  exhibition  of 
sponges  by  Levy  Brothers,  of  Boston.  Harry  J.  Levy,. 
Nathan  H.  Levy  and  Albert  I.  DeKort  were  ready  to  talk, 
about  sponges  to  anyone  interested. 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  decorator's  system  of 
Tiffany  blends,  in  connection  with  No-Luster  finishes., 
was  given  at  the  tiooth  occupied  by  the  Acme  White  Lead 
and  Color  Works.  Numerous  panels,  decorated  with  sten- 
cils, were  shown.  F.  J.  Norton,  A.  J.  Norton,  F.  R.  Rich 
and  A.  E.  Cole  were  present  to  give  any  information; 
about  about  these  particular  goods  or  any  others  made- 
by  the  company. 

Harmon-Wastcoat-Dahl  Company,  distributors  for  Wil- 
son Removers,  Cleveland  Varnishes  and  F.  O.  Pierce 
colors  and  paints,  occupied  space  No.  4 — and  let  us  say 
that  the  numbering  was  such  that  the  exhibits  as  de- 
scribed do  not  follow  down  the  aisle  consecutively.  Rep- 
resenting this  concern  were  Roy  W.  Wastcoat,  J.  J. 
McGowan,  John  Baxter,  Adolph  Polhaus  and  J.  M.  Marsh. 

Next  came  the  National  Lead  Company  with  a  double 
space  running  through  from  one  aisle  to  the  other.  This 
was  fitted  up  as  a  rest  room,  decorated  in  green  burlaps, 
and  with  plants  and  Dutch  Boy  posters.  Exhibits  were 
shown  of  Lewis  colors,  Dutch  Boy  white  and  red  lead  and 
a  panel  finished  with  white  lead  and  lead  oil.  Repre- 
sentatives present  were  J.  D.  Tierney,  Walter  Curtis,  Ar- 
thur W.  Rice,  Charles  W.  Hill,  John  E.  Hobbs,  George 
W.  Whittemore  and  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton. 

A  fine  display  of  varnishes  was  seen  in  Booth  No.  7, 
occupied  by  Berry  Brothers.  This  included  panels  fin- 
ished with  "liquid  granite,  an  automobile  wheel,  the  spokes 
of  which  were  finished  with  various  colored  enamels,  one 
of  the  well-known  Berry  toy  wagons,  and  other  features 
of  interest.  Those  present  to  talk  of  the  merits  of  Berry 
products  were  E.  W.  Hinckley,  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch;  PI.  A.  Fuller,  J.  V.  O'Donnell,  W.  H.  Kennedy 
and  D.  L.  Atwood.  Putty  knives,  rules,  mirrors  and  fake 
matches  were  given  away  as  souvenirs. 

George  D.  Wetherill  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  had  an  exhibit  featuring  Reflectoflat  master 
painters'  stock  white  and  colors  in  oil.  Those  present  to 
talk  up  the  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  wero 

G.  Thomas  Harper,  Charles  F.  Fox,  E.  W.  Gardner  and 
Ralph  H.  Jones. 

The  Boston  Varnish  Company  showed  their  various  Ky- 
anize  products,  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit  being 
a  panel  finished  with  Kyanize  Spar,  partially  immersed 
in  water  and  demonstrating  not  only  that  it  will  resist 
water,  but  that  it  will  not  turn  white  under  water.  Ky- 
anize enamels  were  also  featured. 

A  display  of  varnishes  made  by  the  Norfolk  Varnish 
Company  was  shown  in  Space  No.  10.  Those  present  in 
the  interests  of  the  company  were  William  E.  Emerson, 
George  A.  Reynolds,  Hargreaves  Heap  and  R.  F. 
Ketchum. 

Spaces  11  and  13  were  occupied  by  Asahel  Wheeler  Com- 
pany, dealers  in  painters'  supplies  and  brushes  and  dis- 
tributors for  the  products  of  the  Wilson  Remover  Com- 
pany, the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company  and  the  Heath 
&  Milligan  Manufacturing  Company.  Representatives  of 
Asahel  Wheeler  Company  were  J.  B.  Wheeler,  president; 
Richard  Goode,  vice-president;  H.  E.  Gates,  William 
Goode,  Benjamin  Ring  and  Maurice  Hall.  In  addition  to 
these,  R.  N.  Gutelius  was  present,  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company;  John  M. 
Marsh,  demonstrated  the  goodness  of  Lingerwett  by  re- 
moving thick  coatings  of  paint  from  an  old  door,  and  C. 

H.  Dahl  talked  about  the  quality  of  the  Heath  &  Milligan 
goods. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co..  Inc.,  showed  a  line  of  their 
Bay  State  products,  and  had  a  number  of  large  panels 
finished  with  specialties  manufactured  by  them,  includ- 
ing Bay  State  Dultint,  Bay  State  Enamel.  Wahco,  Kaur- 
ine  and  Agate  Floor.  Those  present  at  the  booth  during 
the  convention  were  A.  P.  Felton,  A.  E.  Felton,  Leslie 
Turner,  Charles  Bobbins,  Alfred  Johnson,  William  Young, 
A.  J.  Gillespie.  William  Barnard,  Jeffrey  Yerxa,  R.  L. 
Black  and  James  Hill. 
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The  Carpenter-Morton  Company  occupied  Booth  No. 
14,  with  an  exhibit  of  Carmote  floor  finish,  pure  oil  colors 
and  other  products  of  their  own  manufacture.  They  also 
showed  Calcimo,  made  by  the  Muralo  Company,  and  Ham- 
mar  Bros,  white  lead. 

In  space  No.  15  was  the  "K-A-U-R-I"  exhibit  of  the 
Brooklyn  Varnish  Manufacturing-  Company,  and  although 
it  may  have  loolted  familiar,  there  were  new  things  well 
worth  looking-  at.  A  novel  device  in  the  shape  of  a  mill, 
showing  the  paddles  revolving  continually  in  water,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  These  paddles,  protected  with 
"K-A-U-R-I,"  demonstrated  the  waterproof  and  great 
wearing  qualities  of  this  wonderful  varnish.  They  also 
demonstrated  "K-A-U-R-I"  high  gloss  white  enamel,  used 
for  exterior  and  interior  work,  as  well  as  some  of  their 
other  products.  Charles  B.  Andrews,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  company;  W.  R.  Piatt,  F.  B.  Kernan,  D.  C. 
Anderson  and  J.  G.  Carl  were  on  hand  to  greet  the  trade. 
They  also  knocked  "K-A-U-R-I,"  when  they  hit  together 
ten  pins  finished  with  this  varnish,  and  the  harder  they 
knocked,  the  more  the  painters  admired  its  quality  of 
withstanding  hard  knocks  and  rough  usage. 

In  the  corner  space.  No.  16,  was  the  exhibit  of  the  New 
England  Oil,  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  successors  to 
Burbank  &  Ryder,  who  have  exhibited  for  so  many  years. 
This  concern  showed  the  well-known  Bunker  Hill  var- 
nishes, that  have  been  a  product  of  Charlestown  since 
1825,  but  are  now  made  at  Everett  Station. 

The  United  States  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company  had  an 
exhibit  of  Rice's  mill  white,  Flow-On  and  other  products  of 
this  well-known  Providence  factory,  in  space  No.  17. 

The  booth  of  the  Palmer-Price  Company  is  always  an 
attractive  one  and  we  may  expect  something  original  in 
the  decorative  line.  This  year  it  was  a  lattice  back- 
ground, covered  with  roses,  the  front  portion  of  the  space 
being  decorated  with  potted  palms  and  other  plants.  It 
did  not  look  like  a  varnish  exhibit,  but,  as  E.  Loeb  says:— 
"Who  wants  to  look  at  varnish  cans  that  you  can  see 
every  day?"  He  was  assisted  by  Frank  B.  Monahan, 
Harry  S.  Kilcup,  Alex  J.  Abel  and  Harry  L.  Donahue. 
The  ladies  were  given  candy,  iwhile  key  rings  and  pencils 
were  given  to  the  men. 

The  Chadwick-Boston  Lead  Company  showed  the  Bos- 
ton Star  and  the  Forest  River  brands  of  pure  white 
lead  and  red  lead  in  spaces  Nos.  19  and  20,  which  con- 
tained the  familiar  illuminated  transparent  sign  as  a 
background.  Those  present  were  D.  W.  Wade,  Fred  W. 
Armor,  J.  E.  Pingree  and  John  L.  Litchman. 

Gould  &  Cutler,  Inc.,  Boston  distributors  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.  and  the  Carter  White 
Lead  Company,  occupied  two  booths,  Nos.  21  and  22,  with 
an  exhibit  of  these  materials.  They  featured  a  Mooramel 
painted  panel  contest  for  painters,  which  they  asked  all 
visiting  the  exhibit  to  inquire  about.  Representatives 
present  were  Charles  Miller,  James  Spencer,  Messrs. 
Trowbridge,  Batcheller  and  Newton,  together  with  C. 
E.  Fizette,  of  the  Carter  White  Lead  Company. 

The  Hub  Moulding  Company  had  an  exhibit  of  room  and 
picture  moldings,  H.  Lieb  and  J.  S.  Powers  being  in 
charge. 

A  display  of  varnishes  in  cans  was  made  by  F.  C.  Dav- 
enport, the  local  representative  of  the  Queen  City  Varnish 
Company,  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Davenport,  himself,  was  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  of  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.,  in  space  No.  25,  was 
devoted  to  Sipe's  Japan  Oil  and  Enameloil  two 
specialties  which  are  as  useful  to  house  painters  as  the 
test  of  many  years  has  proved  them  to  be  to  railroad 
painters.  The  attractively  decorated  booth  was  presided 
over  by  J.  B.  Black  and  J.  W.  Gibbons,  who  made  them- 
selves popular  with  the  ladies  by  providing  them  with  car- 
nations. 

The  exhibit  of  Weaver  &  Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  of  the  Standard  Varnish  Works  occupied  a  double 
space,  Nos.  26  and  27.  The  former  firm  are  distributors 
for  Standard  Varnishes,  the  colors  made  by  Cawley, 
Clark  &  Co.,  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  Rubberset  brushes,  and 
all  of  these  were  displayed.  An  automatic  piano  player, 
in  back  of  the  booth,  helped  attract  the  attention  of  the 
visitors.  Those  present  representing  Weaver  &  Co.  were 
H.  E.  Weaver,  D.  C.  Anthony,  O.  R.  Burbank  and  W.  H. 
Coffin.  Fred  W.  Janvrin,  district  manager  of  the  job- 
bing department,  and  Frank  Stocker,  looked  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Standard  Vamish  Works,  and  F.  M.  Kennedy 
was  ready  to  talk  about  Cawley,  Clark  &  Co.'s  colors. 

James  H.  Rhodes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  had  an  interesting 
display  of  sponges  and  chamois  skins,  in  charge  of  H.  M. 
Nagel,  who  gave  away  pamphlets  with  colored  photographs 
of  sponges  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  sponge 
fishery. 

Ladders  of  different  kinds,  jacks,  adjustable  trestles  and 
planks  and  other  articles  of  that  sort  were  shown  by  C. 
W.  H.  Moulton  Company,  of  Somerville,  Alass.  J.  E.  Self- 
rldge  and  John  Shaw  were  ready  to  take  orders  for  any- 
thing the  painters  wanted. 

An  attractive  booth,  containing  a  display  of  wall  papers 


and  Sanitas — both  plain  and  decorated — was  that  of  Jo- 
seph W.  Gerry,  wall  paper  jobber,  of  Boston.  C.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, J.  A.  Ide  and  H.  S.  Battin  were  present. 

J.  A.  and  W.  Bird  &  Co.  had  an  interesting  display  of 
panels,  decorated  in  Holland  with  Ripolin  enamel.  They 
also  showed  this  material  on  plain  panels  and  demonstrated 
it  practically.  Strips  of  tin,  coated  with  Ripolin,  were 
given  away  to  prove  the  elasticity  of  this  material  by  bend- 
ing the  tin  back  and  forth — even  his  treatment  failing  to 
cause  cracking.  T.  W.  Janes  and  A.  E.  Williams  talked 
the  merits  of  Ripolin,  while  Frank  Shay,  in  addition,  repre- 
sented the  Flint-Kote  Manufacturing  Company,  an  allied 
concern  manufacturing  Rex  strip  shingles. 

Berkshire  bronze  greens,  Vel-va-lite  enamels  and  Vel- 
va-lite  flat  white  made  up  the  display  of  John  Briggs  «&: 
Co.,  Inc.  Those  present  were  C.  C.  Mann.  Charles  New- 
comb,  Charles  Wise,  E.  H.  Bend  and  Walter  Merrill. 

The  Billings-Chapin  Company  made  a  display  of  U.  S.  N. 
Marine  Green,  Driwal  waterproof  coatings,  U.  S.  Marine 
White  and  tints,  in  charge  of  F.  R.  Burnham  and  J.  Mur- 
ray Bacon. 

W.  Bowman  Cutter — with  the  name  upside  down,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since  a  bet  on  Cleveland's  election  was  lost — 
showed  Keystona  and  Zinolin,  being  distributors  for  the 
Keystone  Varnish  Company's  products,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral line  of  paints.    George  O.  Cutter,  Chester  C.  Stanley 


James  B.  Sipc  d-  Co.'s  Exhibit. 


and  Charles  W.  Estey,  who  had  charge  of  the  booth,  were 
right  side  up  and  very  wide  awake  all  the  time. 

And  just  about  here  the  visitor  to  the  convention  always 
expects  to  find  the  booth  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Com- 
pany, with  a  display  of  Eagle  white  lead.  Those  present 
were  H.  G.  Russell,  from  the  New  York  office;  E.  D. 
Jameson,  H.  E.  Wright  and  Mr.  Fitch.  And  just  naturally 
one  expected  to  have  a  pack  of  playing  cards  handed  out 
as  a  souvenir. 

A  general  line  of  brushes,  paints,  varnishes  and  painters' 
supplies  was  shown  in  booth  37  by  the  Wilhelm-Dexter 
Company,  or  Boston,  who  were  represented  by  Walter  E. 
Albertson,  Fred  F.  Page,  Vincent  Dandrow  and  Albert  A. 
Reed. 

The  corner  space  belonged  to  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  of  Cleveland,  manufacturers 
of  paints  and  varnishes. 

Last  numerically,  but  really  the  first  to  be  reached  upon 
entering  the  room,  was  booth  40,  occupied  by  the  E.  A. 
Munns  Kalsomine  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  presided 
over  by  E.  A.  Munns,  P.  W.  Nelson.  Frank  ]\Iunns  and  Ed. 
R.  Slater.  The  exhibit  consisted  of  eighteen  panels,  each 
finished  in  a  different  manner  and  demonstrating  the 
uses  of  Munns'  Wall  Size  and  "Leadoil."  A  folder  con- 
taining a  specification  describing  the  treatment  of  each 
panel  was  handed  to  .all  visitors  and  an  inspection  of  the 
panels  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  Munns'  Wall  Size 
as  a  sealer  or  priming  coat  under  flat  finish,  varnish  or 
kalsomine;  that  it  prevents  suction  and  stops  tar  or  aniline 
color  bleeding  through  the  paint. 

In  the  outside  room,  along  the  Massachusetts  avenue 
front  of  the  building,  space  41  was  divided  in  half,  one 
section  being  used  by  H.  M.  Jewctt  with  a  display  of  the 
R.  F.  Johnston'  Paint  Company's  products  and  of  the  var- 
nishes made  by  the  .\ugust  F.  Fuller  Company. 

The  other  half  of  the  booth  was  given  up  to  an  exhibit 
of  a  full  line  of  Hanlon  &  Goodman  brushes  and  also  to 
showing  Liquid  Velvet.  Sidney  M.  Warsliaucr  and  Gran- 
ville Gay  were  in  charge. 

Protective  coatings  for  metal  wore  shown  by  the  Gohcen 
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Manufacturing-  Company,  of  Canton,  O.  These  included 
Galvanum,  Carbonizing  Coating  and  Locomotive  Blast-Re- 
sisting Paint,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others.  Lawrence  B. 
Williams  was  ready  to  talk  about  the  merits  of  any  of 
them. 

"Wall  papers,  paints  and  varnishes  were  shown  in  booth 
43  by  Alfred  Peats  Company's  Boston  branch.  J.  E.  Good- 
bar  and  George  Doherty  were  in  charge. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  various  Philippine  woods,  fin- 
ished by  members  of  the  Boston  Association  of  Master 
Painters,  was  shown  in  space  46. 

Sponges,  sold  by  the  piece  and  not  by  weight,  were  ex- 
hibited by  H.  M.  Mills  Sponge  Company,  of  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Mills,  himself,  was  present  to  talk  about  the 
quality  of  his  sponges,  all  of  which  come  from  the  Florida 
coast. 

A  display  of  varnishes  was  made  by  the  Chicago  Var- 
nish Company  in  space  48,  A.  E.  Hunter  being  the  repre- 
sentative in  charge. 


The  Carter,  Rice  Company,  distributors  for  Rex  Dry 
Paste,  made  by  the  Patent  Cereals  Company,  had  an  exhibit 
of  this  material  that  attracted  attention  from  all  interested 
in  wall  paper.  Henry  Metzger  represented  the  local  firm 
and  J.  Henry  Daykin,  well  known  to  the  wall  paper  trade, 
was  present  from  the  manufaqturers  to  demonstrate  the 
quality  of  the  goods. 

A  display  of  plain  and  beveled  mirrors  was  shown  by  the 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company,  A.  Raymond 
Woolf  and  Paul  F.  Burke  being  in  charge. 

While  not  a  part  of  the  exhibition,  William  E.  Wall 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  guiding  his  friends  to  the  Back 
Bay  Postal  Station,  a  new  building  recently  completed  on 
Huntington  avenue,  near  Horticultural  Hall,  where  there 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  graining  as  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  that  one  could  well  expect  to  find  anywhere  on  earth. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the  governmtnt's  expenses 
we  could  suggest  that  outraged  art  would  be  satisfied  if 
these  panels  and  doors  might  be  painted  over  with  a  plain 
color  and  thus  obliterate  them  from  sight.  Wall  did  not 
grain  it,  it  is  needless  to  add. 


Pennsylvania  State  Convention 

Of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Held  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue-Stratford. 

Philadelphia,  January  9,  10  and  11. 


THE  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Bellevue- 
Stratford,    Philadelphia,   on   Tuesday,   Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  January  9,  10  and  11. 

This  Association  has  always  made  a  point  of  being  in 
the  forefront  of  the  scientific  and  technical  advancement 
of  the  trade,  and  this  convention  was,  in  this  respect, 
well  up  to  its  predecessors.  One  of  the  notable  features 
of  the  meeting  was  the  address  by  Professor  Leslie  W. 
Miller,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art,  an 
honored  life  member  of  the  Association,  on  "Art  in  In- 
dustry." 

John  Dewar  was  unanimously  re-elected  president,  and 
W.  W.  Rehrig  selected  for  vice-president,  the  next  con- 
vention being  held  in  his  home  city — Scranton.  Wm. 
D.  Wolflnger  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  a  new  man 
chosen  for  secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  President  John  Dewar,  who 
was  detained  in  Pittsburgh  on  business,  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  9,  by 
Vice-President  George  Butler,  who  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Wright 
to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Director  McLaughlin,  in  the  absence  of  his  honor, 
Mayor  Smith,  delivered  an  address  of 

Welcome  tc  the  City, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  said: — 
It  has  been  said  there  are  more  families  owning  their 


own  homes  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  city  in  tha 
country.  That  means  much  to  the  trade  you  rep- 
resent, because  where  you  have  individual  ownership 
there  is  the  greatest  rivalry  to  keep  the  property  well 
preserved  and  looking  its  prettiest. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  look  back  and  see  that  it  was 
the  old  Wetherill  firm  that  was  the  first  to  make  white 
lead,  and  that  in  1881  it  was  the  same  firm  who  first 
introduced  machinery  into  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead.  It  is  a  handsome  sign  of  the  times,  with  men  repre- 
senting an,  industry  of  this  kind,  that  that  old  spirit  of 
cut-throat  rivalry  is  disappearing  and  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  the  co-operative  basis.  I  am  glad  to  mark  the 
signs  of  the  times  where  men  realize  that  the  skinning 
process  in  business  does  not  pay;  that  the  old  saying  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  succeed  he  must  be  on  the  level. 

J.  Clifford  AViison,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  local 
association,  next  welcomed  the  convention  on  behalf  of 
that  organization.  In  doing  so  he  spoke  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  materials  and  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
a§  subjects  needing  careful  consideration. 

Secretary  Lane  called  the  roll  of  officers  and  then  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  the  following 


Committees. 

-Louis    B.    Titzel,    Frank  X. 


McNicol,  Thomas 


Kelly,  Henry 
J.  Armstrong, 


Auditing 
Strover. 

Credentials — Thomas 
George  Grant. 

President's  Address— P.  J.  Brankin,  Charles  H.  Fowler 
and  Robert  Boyd. 

Press— Frank  X.  Kelly,  John  J.  Murphy,  Edward  Foster. 

The  i-eading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  convention  were 
dispensed  with. 
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Delegates  to  International  Convention. 

Francis  F.  Black  reported  that  the  International  Asso- 
•ciation  had  a  very  successful  convention  at  Cincinnati; 
that  it  showed  considerable  growth,  and  that  there  was 
.a  decided  change  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Association  which  caused  a  toetter  handling  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  putting  it  in  the  progressive  group 
■of  the  societies  of  the  United  States.  The  vital  thing  that 
was  done  was  making  the  position  of  secretary  and  treas- 
■urer  of  sufficient  value  for  a  man  to  give  his  entire  work 
to  it,  and  from  reports  I  have  heard  of  the  work  of 
A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  who  was  elevated  to  that 
position,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  occurred 
in  our  Association's  history  and  that  the  results  which 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  before  us  at  the  International 
■Convention,  to  be  held  in  New  Haven  next  month,  will 
make  us  regret  that  such  a  move  had  not  been  made 
years  ago. 

Frank  Lane  was  called  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
-general  aspect  of  the  paint  business. 

The  General  Aspect  of  the  Paint  Business. 

Mr.  Lane  said,  in  part: — The  master  painters  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  going  through  some 
very  strenuous  times  during  the  last  two  years.  You 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  arriving  at  what  the 
■cost  of  turning  out  j^our  work  might  be.  If  you  figure 
■today  on  a  specific  job,  hoping  for  the  job  to  be  awarded 
to  you  based  on  your  calculations,  and  if  at  the  end 
■of  thirty  days  the  job  was  awarded  to  you,  it  was  prob- 
lematical whether  you  would  make  any  money  on  that 
IJarticular  job.  Prices  have  been  advancing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace.  In  some  localities  it  has 
■created  a  feeling  of  distrust  one  with  the  other,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  some  man  was  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the 
master  painters.  He  may  have  been  basing  his  calcula- 
tions on  materials  that  he  'bought  and  paid  for  six  months 
ago.  Having  supplied  himself  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  materials  he  may  not  have  watched  the  market  quite 
as  closely  as  he  should  have.  He  may  not  have  realized 
that,  from  day  to  day,  the  commodities  were  steadily  and 
;surely  advancing:,  and  hence  when  he  put  his  bid  in, 
based  on  what  the  goods  cost  him,  he  may  be  figuring 
on  a  profit  for  himself  and  he  may  not  realize  that  he  is 
;glvlng  away  a  legitimate  part  of  his  profi^t,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  conversant  with  the  markets  on  the 
;particular  day  the  bid  was  made. 

In  my  particular  line  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  close 
■touch  with  the  market  conditions  every  day,  and  I  some- 
times deplore  the  fact  that  the  master  painters  are  not 
always  in  touch  with  the  market  and  sometimes  have 
bid  needlessly  low.  They  may  not  be  depriving  them- 
selves or  their  families  of  any  profits,  but  that  may  be 
unfair  competition.  Therefore  I  plead  with  you  men  to 
watch  the  market  exceedingly  close.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  decline.  The  raw  materials  and  the  conditions 
governing  them  are  such  that  you  must  expect  advances 
irather  than  declines.  And  it  behooves  every  man  in 
.this  industry  to  closely  watch  his  material  market. 

Mr.  Black  said  that  in  reading  over  the  report  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  he  found  that 
the  test  fence  at  "Washington  has  been  absolutely  dis- 
carded and  no  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  it 
worthy  to  set  forth  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Black  asked  if  any  one  knew  the  reason  for  this. 
Vice-President  Butler,  in  reply,  said  that  this  matter 
would  bp  taken  up  later  on. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  on  behalf  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Association,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  "More  Paint" 
advertising  ca;npaigii  which  that  organization  is  about  to 
inauguiate; — 

"Use  More  Paint"  Advertising. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  a  business  axiom  that  "Com- 
petition was  the  life  of  trade."  Once  upon  a  time,  too, 
men  and  women  were  beheaded  because  of  religious 
prejudices.  This  form  of  summary  deca.pitation  no  longer 
prevails  in  the  cilized  world,  and  neither  does  the  mod.ern, 
up-to-date,  progressive  business  man,  with  a  vision,  foster 
the  old  misconception  about  his  commercial  life  depending 
upon  competition.  The  new  area,  which  has  dawne^d  upon 
the  business  world  of  this  country,  generally  has  as  its 
orbit  the  big,  broad,  live-and-let  live  thought  of  "co-opera- 
tion." There  could  be  no  more  striking  example  of  the 
necessity  for  and  benefits  of  legitimate  co-op  z-ration 
within  a  business  than  is  evidenced  by  yi/ur  own  organiza- 
tion and  the  forward  progress  it  is  making;  and  you  and 
your  officers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  cons"truotive 
accomplishments  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

While  the  details  of  many  of  your  problems  are  some- 
what different  from  the  details  and  perplexities  of  the 
manufacturing  busine.=s,  it  is,  neverheless,  a  fact  that 
your  Association  and  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  A>siciallon 
of  the  United  State.^  have  the  same  general  interests  at 
heart;  anrl  there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  would  se-m 
that  these  two  organizations  might  possiblv  co-op-^rate 
more  closely  for  the  general  good  of  the  entire  industry 


Of  course  there  is,  back  of  all  business,  as  a  necessary 
stimulator,  the  perfectly  laudable  desire  to  show  individual 
progress  and  an  ever-increasing  earning  capacity.  In 
order  to  show  such  progress  and  increase  the  earning 
capacity,  the  first  thing  one  naturally  thinks  of  is  to  do  an 
increased  volume  of  business;  and  it  is  on  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  creating  increased  business  for  every  one 
that  I  am  addressing  you  to-day. 

While  the  paint  business  has  show'n  an  increased 
volume,  from  year  to  year,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  to 
any  student  or  careful  observer  of  the  conditions,  that  the 
industry  is,  in  many  respects,  still  in  its  infancy.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  realizing  anywhere  near  the  100  per  cent, 
point  cn  the  opportunity  for  more  business  existing  all 
around  us.  Travel  in  any  direction  you  will,  wherever  you 
see  buildings  or  structures  of  any  sort,  you  will  invariably 
see  a  more  or  less  crying  need  for  paint  to  be  used  with 
greater  frequency.  The  charge  has  been  made,  numerous 
times,  that  .our  country  was  a  most  extavagant  and  waste- 
ful one.  There  is  probably  no  place  Avhere  this  charge 
is  more  justifiable  than  in  the  failure  of  property  owners 
to  properly  protect  and  reserve  their  buildings  and  struc- 
tures of  various  sorts  against  the  action  of  the  elements 
and  consequent  decay.    Conditions  in  this  county  to-day 


President  Julin  Drtrar. 


are  very  difier&nt  'from  those  existing  with      the  early 
settlers.     In   reading  recently   "The  History    of  Samuel 
Wetherill  and  the   Knrly  Paint  Industry  of  Philadelphia," 
by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Wetherill.  1  found  the  following  statement: 
The  simple  habits  of  the  early  settlors,  their  poverty 
and    struggles    for   subsistence  prohibited  the  u.se  of 
paint  for  decorative  purposes,  while  the  abundance  of 
timber  rendered  it  unnecessary    to    bo    at  any  great 
expense  to  protect  the  wood    from    the  destructive 
action  of  the  eloment.s.  so  the  use  of  paint  was  not  only 
discourae-ed  as  oxtr;i vagance,  but  history  reports  that 
"the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Charlostown,  near  Boston, 
was  call<'d  to  account  in  17:!f)  for  having  paint  on  his 
dwelling."    It  was  considered  "that  bv  so  doing  lie 
was  encouraging  the  tendency  to  showv,  aristoor.-i tic 
ways  of  living  that  would  ondangrr  the 'morals  of  the 
community." 

Profe.s.sor  H.  H.  King,  of  the  Stcte  Agricultural  College 
or  Kansas,  in  a  letter  written  April  17,  IDIR.  mak-?  this 
statement:— 

The  lo<?ses  ensuing  in  this  State,  through  lack  of 
paint,  a-6  much  greater  than  the  losses  sustained  by 
fire.  Pamt  .■serves  more  than  the  more  purpose  of  doco- 
Tatir.gr.    Its  principal  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
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^r^r.^•,  thp  life  of  the  surface  that  is  painted.  Wood 

;^^ru?h"rhe^"'rre^s^e^rflrrSe  difCere/ce  bein.  the 
-jpeed  nt  which  the  reaction  comes. 

It  ^ould  be  unposslble  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 

fn  1/  to  D"otect"his  buildings  with  fire  insurance,  is  cnn- 

iro  Srt  hSSt-  .gainst  a  certain  loss^  In  cliscuss.ns  lh,s 
protect  iii  ii^ci       -.-ifh    the    secretary-treasurer  of  your 

I^^^irnation7^  LsociaUonf  Mn  McGhan_he  told  me  he 
hid  often  beea  impreFtsed  with  the  indifference  of  many 
haa  oit«n  utc  i  uiu  irnnnrtunce    of    protectmg  their 

property  '>^;'J5-'-«J?  as  an    .ixample.  instances 

^h  re'll  h^a\e'.ron  VheTAside  of  a  wmdow  handsome 

I.«r  pair,  ^:ht.e_the  ^^i^^^Kle  o^  ^  -  j^^.^        j^^ep  it 

an  advanced  state  of  decay    inro  „ 

^■°^dow\r"riTs1rar?e'cou"d  ^kve  bee^;  Pu«ied  and  painted 

^^^^^n^^>L%eat 'economic  waste  and  individual  los. 
permitting  ".is  »reai  ecui  ^  .     amount  of  it  may  be 

to  come  y-ar  a.ter  ye^^^^  indifference,  but  it  would 

due  ^o^f more  to  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge 
s<>em  that  it  V  a?  aue  m  ^^^^^^  unbehevable 

on  the  part  .^^  would  go  along,  year 

that  the  majority  of  Py"P!^^^u°7  i^^s,  which  could  be  pr^- 

after  i-^^^r^f '",^ttvelv  srriaU  investment  on  their  part,  if 
vented  with  a  relative^J^^^ail  ^^  Perhaps  we,  an 

they  knew  ^h-t  they  wei-  having 
industry,  ^^^^  t'^^'^^^o^'^^nerthat  the  public  was  educated 
^^^h"e1act\h"^paTnVl  iirtt  purpose  w      to  protect  and 

SLlnS.^rwerr!  i^^r  Jat  importance  in  that  direc- 

*   „oi  ■Riirpmi  of  the   Paint  Manufacturers' 
The,  Educational  Bureau  ^^^^^  to  this  big 

Assc«iation  ha=,  given  c^rt,  ^  ^o^en. 

subject,  and  has  P^^f^r^'^ea  a  ^  November 

tion  ot  that  Associat  on  held  in  Isew  xo  k  j^^^re^sted 

last.  lo.°'^i^-f;i'™VconsSt^ono?  paint  to  bring  about 
in  an  increase  11  the^consum  ^^.^^  ^.jj 

serve  them.  / ^onw^         was  unanimousl> 

ufacturors-  ^-^ssociation  m  conv^nt^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^^^  p^^. 

^Fi'tl  w'fh  l?s  develop^^^^^^  branches  of  the  industry 

ceed  ^'J-^J^f^^f,^®'°f^rjted  by  an  increase  in  paint  con- 
will  nat^'^=^"y.^'!ncrmore  so  than  that  represented  by 
vC?'>ss7"ati  r.!  n  tTirough  intelligently  applied  effort, 
youi  ft^^°-'-a"' "-^..ffi^ient  length  of  time  to  make  a  favor- 
'Ib  fimnfessi^nrifa^^pr^^^  and  substantial  p3r  capita 

able  mpression.  ai     t.^-  in    this    country  can  be 

increase  m  paint  consu    p  dir-ctly  and 

developed  the  men  of^our  tra  e  ^  ^.^^ 

VTlvife'  ^o  it    as  has'be^n^so  well  suggested  by  Mr. 

^inrhan  that  every  possibility  for  new  business  is  devel- 
McGhan   that  cver>  y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

n^ospe^v^  new  business  intelligently  and  energetically- 
ft  wfn  mitn  more  business  for  all-not  taken  away  from 
Vr  ln^he^Wt  new  trade  established  where  none  ex- 
isted before  The  p7an,  as  outlined  by  the  Educational 
Bureau  contemplates  telling  the  story  to  every  property 
owner  in  the  country  in  a  conclusive  way  and  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  and  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
anchor  definitely  in  the  minds  of  such  property  owners  the 
necessity  of  paint  from  a  preservative  standpoint. 

Such  a  coverage  of  the  subject  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  carefully  planned  publicity,  carried  on  in  an 
impersonal  way.  Various  sums  of  money  are  now  being 
spent  individually  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
m^aster  painters,  but  such  advertising  is  necessarily  done 
with  tlie  accompanying  exploitation  of  their  own  products 
or  their  own  service.  While  such  advertismg  is  undoubt- 
edly effective  and  result-producing,  it  cannot  possibly 
carry  the  weight  which  would  accrue  from  a  well-defined 
campaign,  the  keynote  of  which  was  "Use  More  Paint," 
without  the  accompanying  effort  to  sell  any  one  particular 
kind  or  brand.  The  day  of  individualism  and  selfish  com- 
petition in  industry  and  commerce  is  past.  The  day  of 
organization  is  here.  In  one  great  industry  after  another, 
the  spirit  of  internal  competition  is  yielding  to  co-opera- 
tion within  the  ranks.    Decidedly,   a    condition  exists  in 
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the  paint  industry  which  makes  necessary  a  widening  of  " 
the  market.  This  cannot  be  done  by  one  taking  away  the 
market  of  another.  It  can  be  done  only  bj-  a  broad, 
harmoniou,"  effort  to  create  greater  use  for  a  product  and 
thereby  make  a  better  market  for  all.  Increased  volume 
means  lower  costs,  and  with  it  should  go  steady  activity 
and  tlie  elimination  of  waste  effort.  The  superior  effec- 
tiveness of  a  concentrated  volume  of  promotion,  along  well 
considered  lines,  is  one  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  co- 
operative advertising.  "All  together" — harder  blows  can 
be  struck.  In  advertising  as  in  warfare,  victory  follows 
the  use  of  heavy  battalions  and  concentrated  fire. 

That  this  theoretical  advantage  has  proved  eminently 
practical  is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  during  recent  years 
scores  of  industries  in  this  country  have  organized  for  the 
joint  protection  of  their  interests  and  the  joint  promotion 
of  their  products. 

The  Educational  Bureau  has  obtained  some  most  inter- 
esting and  conclusive  information  from  associations  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  which  have  carried  on  such  co- 
operative campaigns.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
development  of  co-operative  advertising  is  along  building 
material  lines.  There  are  now  fourteen  associations  in 
the  lumber  business,  more  than  half  of  which  are  con- 
ducting consumer-advertising  campaigns.  The  Southern 
Cvpress  Manufacturers'  Association  was  one  of  the  first 
in  tho  field.  Their  annual  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
has  been  materially  increased  each  year.  In  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  that  association,  dated  September  27,  he 
advises  that  their  total  revenue  for  promotion  work, 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  April  30  last,  was  approx- 
imately $140    He  makes  this  significant  statement:— 

Our  subscribers,  or  members,  have  felt  a  most  de- 
cided improvement  in  business  conditions  as  a  result 
of  oui-  advertising.  Cypress,  to-day,  stands  out  alone 
of  ail  woods  as  being  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  the  manu- 
facturers of  all  other  woods  suffered  a  decline  in  prices 
and  curtailed  their  production  to  a  very  marked 
extent  The  manufacturers  of  cypress  ran  their  mills 
full  time,  nnd  sold  47,000,000  feet  more  than  they  pro- 
duced, and  there  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  prices 
quoted  by  tliem. 

The  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  in  a  letter  dated 
September  25,  state  the  fact  that  the  members  were  willing 
to  double  their  advertising  contributions,  which  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  they  thought  it  was  a  good  invest- 
ment Tho  Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau,  in  a  letter  dated 
September  26,  say  in  reply  to  the  questions  as  to  benefits 
derived,  as  follows: — 

Be<=it  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  assessment  has 
been  doubled  within  four  years  and  that  the  stocks  of 
finish  on  hand  at  the  mills  are  notably  less,  at  all 
times  than  they  were  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  this 
campaign.  Compared  to  prices  of  upper  grades  from 
other  ^sections  of  the  South,  the  Arkansas  product  com- 
mands a  premium.  This  is  due,  primarily,  to  its  indi- 
vidual superiority,  but  the  manufacturers  are  unani- 
mous in  their  belief  that  advertising  has  contributed 
largely  Lo  the  present  satisfactory  market  for  their 
finish. 

The  Southern  Pine  Association,  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 25  say  that  their  total  revenue  is  about  $350,000, 
of  which  $200,000  is  spent  in  trade  expansion.  They  alao 
make  the  following  statement: 

Our  subscribers  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
results  of  our  work  as  so  far  obtained.  Conditions 
in  the  lumber  business  have  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  efforts  of  this  organization,  which  fact  is  very 
generally  recognized.  We  have  no  connection  with 
prices,  and  our  work  is  conducted  with  strict  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  States.  Our  statistical  work  has 
been  of  especial  benefit. 

Some  of  the  other  lumber  associations  who  are  conduct- 
ing similar  campaigns  are:— 
The  White  Pine  Bureau. 
Hemlock  Manufacturers. 
Black  Walnut  Association. 

Northern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  is  another  one  of  the 
prominent  building  material  industries  which  carries  on 
this  sort  of  work.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  for  general  promotion,  their 
secretary  writes,  under  date  of  September  21,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  amount  that  has  been  spent 
in  our  general  promotion  work  since  the  beginning. 
It  has  increased  regulariy.  In  1915  it  was  $220,000;  in 
1916  it  will  be  $650,000. 

The  secretary  of  the  Asphalt  Shingle  Publicity  Bureau, 
under  date  of  September  27,  makes  the  following  com- 
ments:— 
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In  conclusion  it  would  be  our  judgment  that  there 
IS  no  inquiry  that  would  secure  a  greater  benefit  from 
giving  publicity  to  their  product  than  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint.  I  think  that  your  contention  that 
the  public  generally  look  upon  paint  as  a  luxury 
rather  than  as  a  necessity  is  true,  and  if  you  could 
educate  them  to  the  belief  and  fact  that  paint  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  of-  things  they  use  in  the 
preservation  of  buildings  and  equipments,  you  will 
undoubtedly  creat  a  very  great  increase  in  your  line 
With  the  strong  organization,  which  you  have  and 

.  with  which  the  writer  is  somewhat  familiar,  I  would 
think  that  you  could  easily  get  a  subscription  of  $100,- 
000  per  annum,  and  you  should  not  start  a  campaign 
unless  you  can  continue  it  for  a  minimum  period  of 
three  years.  I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  short 
periods  of  advertising  are  non-profitable,  and  in  order 
to  get  benefit  you  must  continue  until  the  public  have 
actually  taken  notice  of  what  you  are  advertising. 
Printers-Ink.  under  date  of  August  3,  commenting  on 

the  educational  campaign  of  the  dairy  interest,  has  this 

TO  Sciy '. — 

This  campaign,  which  was  announced  in  Printers' 
Ink  for  November  16,  1915,  is  expected  by  the  dairy- 
men to  solve  a  great  many  of  the  problems  which  are 
facing  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  the 
overproduction  and  underconsumption  of  milk  Ac- 
cording to  an  official  of  the  council  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  is  only  about  one  glass  per  dav- 
it would  put  11,000,000  additional  dairy  cattle  on  the 
farms  within  three  years,  if  increased  'by  one-half  a 
glass  per  day.  All  of  these  conditions  and  problems 
point  to  the  need  of  a  greater  consumption  of  dairy 
products;  and  at  a  meeting 'of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  held  in  Chicago,  November  15,  1915  it  was' 
decided  to  undertake  a  gigantic  educational  advertis- 
ing campaign.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  leaders  of 
the  council,  at  this  meeting,  that  other  industries 
had  increased  the  per  capita  consumption  of  their 
products  through  advertising  and  had  brought  about 
a  betterment  of  trade  conditions  generally. 

c  ■^fiA^'r^S'"^'  ^"'^'.i'^  the  issue  of  August  17,  has  described 
""^^'^^^  ''^'"^  conducted  by  the  Silk  Associa- 
tion of  America  to  promote  the  use  of  sewing  silk  In 
l^fy^"^  Of  March  23  is  described  a  campaign  of  which 
the  National  Lamp  Works,  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  and 

l^.t,rYr^^'?^'^°T'  ^''^'"P  Company  are  the  fhrTe  leld^ng 
eoncerns  to  induce  more  people  to  wire  their  homes  fo? 
electric  lighting.  Two  million  homes  form  the  rich 
stake  for  which  they  contend.  Thirty-seven  railroads 
with  a  mileage  in  Illinois,  have  established  a  publicity 
bureau  to  conduct  co-operative  advertising  to  w^i  S 
b.n/''^i''"'^^  •  ^  '"^^^  '"^^^^^  the  beginning  of  the  heaviest 
bank  advertising  campaign  ever  instituted  This  is  a 
nation-wide  "thrift"  campaign,  aimed  to  teach  the  public 
^H^^^+i,  "  IS  estimated  that  there  is  $300,000,000  lying 
about  the  country  hoarded  in  stockings,  bureau  drawers 
cooking  stoves  etc.,  which  bankers  want  deposTted  inThei; 
i^c*'^"^'^:"^-  ^^P^'"*  of  the  California  Fruit  Growr 

ers  Exchange,  issued  in  September,  is  the  statement  thlt 
was'33'lTner  °t  ''Sunkisf  orange  and  demons 

To  ^Tnonolo^oL-.^^  previous  year,  amounting 

to  $7,000,000  additional  business.  The  report  makes  the 
following  statement:-"Por  seven  years  the  exchangi  hal 
been  advertising^  the  Sunkist  brand  continuous^  the 
organization  realizing  that,  in  times  of  financial  denres 
neHlv  Ir^J'"'"^  "  necessity  and  that  in  ^i^^s  of%os: 
perity  it  is  an  opportunity."  Perfected  plans  for  a  na- 
tional advertising  campaign,  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  more  than  $200,000  for  the  comin|  year  were^Iunchel 
tW^  k''^";"^  °f  the  .sixth  annual  convention  of 

a?y;'^TSiy^tCve^mr^Il'  ^--'^tion,  held  in  A^lTnt^e^ 

the  nspection  of  anyone  interested  Specimens  of  the 
publicity  being_  carried  on  by  some  of  these  associations 
fl?.  °"  exhibition  for  your  information  today  To  de- 
velop certain  necessary  desirable  information  we  had  a 
questionaire  sent  to  approximatelv  I.OOO  banks  all  over 
t*'''^-'  the  Corn  Exchange  Nationa  Bink 
of  Philadelphia.  Over  500  replies  have  been  received  and 
lll^Tf^^  tabulated.  All  of  the  repliir together  with 
the  tabulated  results,  are  here  for  the  inspection  nf  Triv 
one  interested.  In  a  general  way  it  mlv  be  said  that 
th^ro'''"'°"  /'^P'-e^sed  by  the  majority  of  the  rep  ies  hit 
and  th^t%h''^""''.°/  ^o-^^i^nity  or  civic  pride  existing 
and  that  the  condition  of  buildings    so  far  ns  n-i mt  fa 

?rTc?r"Th;%en{-e'"       ''''  V''''  ^h^.n  fn  the  coun"?  "di.  - 

^P^n^^y^^-lr^^t  ^^^rr^^^i^tV^^^-,  ^ 
nlled^h^^,        '"'"'^  l^^t  this  information  has  been  m"d- 

ertt^'kent"  in"""  ""^nimous  in  the  opinion  that  prop: 

^^cSr^\i--c^^i^e;^,-- 
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property  will  sell  for  more  money  and  that  it  „ 
to  the  property  owner  in  his  flnlnclal  dealings  The^'fof 
lowing  excerpts  from  letters  from  bankers  acr  oTr,n^- 
'  wfmaT  w'^^  questionaire  are  interesting':-'"^^"' 

William  W.  Tappan,  assistant  cashier  Chelsea  t^^ 
change  Bank,  New  York,  states:—  ^neisea  Ex- 

In  the  first  place  I  find  that  as  a  man  is  so  afp  hio 
buildings.  The  individual  who  is  slo™ly  about  him 
self  takes  no  interest  in  the  reoairs  V.^V;.i  I 
his  building,  even  though  L  mtght  eiv  e  h  u 
thought  and  attention  to\is  live  sfock.^  Were  I  i'n  the 
banking  business  in  a  real  farm  territory  I  am  surl 
hat  a  man  who  kept  or  endeavored  to  keep  lU^Dlae^ 

wo^lT  la^iri^^-trafm^rl-o^us^irra^tLi^^^ 

-''^  Pers^r;Stl^l 

HfrTf^r^.'^cLTrsaya;-  """'"""'■'^  ^^'"^^  Company. 

""""^  paint  are  the  bedrocK  of  ^ 
perfect  civilization.    Surely  paint  suggests  the  lawn 
mower,  the  lawnmower  suggests  neat  ..flrH=  ^ 
walks,  attractive  flowerir'tfgefheT^ifh"  cfea'n^'bS 

writer  has  been  jury  commissioner  for  this 
county  for  twenty-five  years,  which  comprises  twentv^ 
nine  towns,  and  in  choosing  jurors  the  rnlstak^  is 
never  made  of  not  selecting  a  person  who  keeps  h  s 
property  well  painted  and  in  good  repair?  for  he  hal 
character  and  judgment.  ^ 

c-^i^i'^  '^^'^  ^^^^  '°t  such  a  campaign  must  be  the 

single  thougnt  of  "Use  More  Paint."  Such  a  campa  en 
would  have  to  be  general  in  its  nature,  bringing  out  col 

tlon  ll'f^  "^r^"/'^  ^^l^'  tact  that  paint  Tor^preserval 
tion  IS  the  first  consideration.  A  large  amount  of  most 
valuable  information  along  this  line  has  been  accumulated 
The  henem'''''  V^il^ble  for  the  propotedTurpose 

shares  in  hv  Th™'"^  ^  campaign  would  be 

sha  es  m  by.— The  raw  material  manufacturers,  including 
package  makers  and  brush  manufacturers,  paint  grinders 
jobbers,  dealers,  painters.  i^a^ii.  gunuers, 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  dealers  of  the  countrv  are 
not  organized,  it  is  possible  that  very'  little.  If  any,  fi^nl^! 
An   th;°  oth^*"°'',  expected  from  that  direction. 

Al  the  other  classes  referred  to,  however  should  toa 
willing  and  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  financia  ly 
fhP^h^nlftc^".  ^  campaign  as  is  proposed,  according  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Our  campaign,  if  launched 
cannot  help  but  be  successful  in  a  large  way  because  It 
«„  tounded  upon  the  soundest  possible  economic  basis. 
Such  advertising  would  develop  slowly,  but  surely.  Its 
effects  would  be  cumulative  and  because  of  its  neces- 
sarily impersonal  nature  it  will  perhaps  take  a  little 
longer  for  the  inaividual  to  realize  the  direct  benefit  from 
It,  but  such  benefit  cannot  help  but  accrue.  Obviously 
It  would  be  perfectly  futile  to  undertake  such  a  campaign 
without  a  definite  assurance  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  make  a  real  impression,  and  with  the  assurance 
of  such  sufficient  amount  for  a  long  enough  time  to  get 
results.  The  plan  approved  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers- 
Association,  therefore,  provides  that  a  minimum  of  $100  000 
per  annum  for  five  years  must  be  definitely  assured  before 
the  campaign  is  launched.  This  amount  mav  seem  small 
to  you— and  it  is  small.  It  was,  however,  p'laced  at  this 
figure  because  of  the  feeling  that  a  start  could  be  made 
with  that  amount  of  money  and  that,  after  the  campaign 
was  under  way,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  funds  required  within  reason. 

To  make  this  a  big,  constructive  development  beneficial 
to  everybody  in  the  Industry,  we  must  have  complete  co- 
operation and  every  branch  of  the  industry  must  work 
together  closely,  giving  freely  to  their  moral  as  well  as 
their  financial  support.  The  close  co-operation  and  inter- 
est of  your  Association  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
we  hope  that  this  undertaking  mav  appeal  to  vou  as  justi- 
fying your  unqualified  support  in  every  way. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
this  subject  to  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

On  inotiT.n  of.  Mr.  Macnichol.  the   paper    was  received 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Trigg  said:— The  campaign 
will  require  money,  but  even  more  important  is  the  moral 
support  and  co-operation  of  all  practical  interpst.s  in- 
volved. The  big  feature  of  the  campaign  will  be  general 
publicity  through  the  use  of  national  magazines  ,and  var- 
ious mediums  to  reach  the  entire  reading  public  of  the 
country.  The  advertisements  will  have  to  b<>  very  care- 
fully prepared,  and  a  good  deal  of  thought  given  to  them 
Our  bureau  hopes  that  your  a.ssoi-iatjon  and  other  similar 
organizations  of  master  paint<M-s  will  feel  sufficiently  inter- 
Cited  to  lend  not  onlv  financial  .support,  so  far  a«  it  seems 
wise  within  your  means,  but  that  thcv  will  also  co-operate 
with  us  in  a  detaile.l  way,  in  the  pVeparation  of  adver- 
tising  copy  which  m.ay  be  u.sed.  The  statements  which 
are  made  to  the  public  to  create  a  greater  u«e  of  nalnt 
must  be  carefully  worked  out,  not  only  from  the  manu 
facturers  standpoint,  but  from  the  master  painter's 
standpoint.  1  amioi  o 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  -Lane,  the  Association  heartily  enclorsed 
the  movement  and  pledged  their  co-operation  and  moral 
support,  and  that  the  matter  would  be  presented  to  th« 
Executive  Board  for  such  financial  assistance  as  they  may 

^^F^ankX^  Kelly  thought  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
painters  of  the  country  to  take  advantage  of  the  cam- 
paign If  we  out  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  m  the  same 
St' we  pre  koing  to  derive  as  much  ben-lit  out  of  this 
campaign  as  the  manufacturers.  I  can  see  a  big  increase 
in  volume  of  business  coming  to  us  if  we  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  advertising  co-operation.  We  cannot 
sit  down  and  let  the  other  fellows  do  all  the  work  and 
expect  to  get  results  tor  ourselves.  .  ,v, 

Mr  Ga'-iner  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
use  of  paint.  For  every  gallon  of  paint  sold,  li  is  going 
to  mean  selling  twice  the  value  of  services  of  the  master 
»ainter.  This  campaign  means  as  much  or  probably  more 
to  the  master  painter  than  to  the  manufacturer  . 

Mr  Trigg  said  that  when  this  advertising  had  got  the 
ni^pertv  owners  to  the  point  where  they  say  "I  have 
sot  to  paint  my  house  or  it  will  fall  down."  the  local 
lainter  who  goes  out  to  look  out  for  the  bus-mess,  is 
?he  fenow  wh5  is  going  to  cash  in  on  this  advertising 
which  wUl  -r?mpersonal  in  every  sense  of  the  word  but 
Tach  orVis  will  have  to  get  busy  in  our  own  individual 
community. 

Frank  Lane  added :-After  this  advertising  campaign  is 
nicelv  launched  and  you  master  painters,  with  your 
services  to  sen  see  a  property  that  needs  painting,  will 
hive  you  any  hesitancy  then  in  asking  that  Property 
owner  why  he  does  not  paint'  Tou  have  been  introduced 
has  been  reading  in  the  periodicals  all  about  this 
naint  campaign.  It  has  become  fixed  in  his  mmd,  My 
proper?y^hould  be  painted,"  and  when  you,  the  salesmen 
irrive  on  the  job,  he  has  been  expecting  you.  The  paint 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  cannot  spend  a  half 
SflUon  dollars  in  five  years  without  creating  big  demand 
to-  their  materials.  Where  a  dollar  will  be  spent  for 
paint  it  is  conceivable  to  assume  that  two  dollars  will  be 
spent  to  put  it  on.  Now.  if  the  paint  manufacturers  are 
looking  for  their  dollar,  you  men  want  to  commence  to 
thing  in  twice  that  figure.  •„ 

Mr  \Iacnichol  .said ;— Th,>  master  painter  ly  m  the 
position  to  "do  the  personal  advertising.  Whether  he  con- 
tributes anything  toward  the  financial  end  or  not,  he  can 
do  his  share  and  do  it  thoroughly. 

Mr  Black  said:-We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  necessary 
fof  us  to  conduct  our  business  and  pay  overhead  charges 
ind^'^^  workmen  and  mako  a  reasonable  profit  as 

business  men.  I  think,  too  frequently  we  only  consider 
m^rselvesTs  painters  and  not  that  we  are  men  m  the  pamt- 
fn-  business  The  public  recognize  us  at  the  same^  vahie 
that  we  put  upon  ourselves.  If  we  are  not  awake  to  this 
oDDorninUv  t"e  rndictment  will  fall  upon  us  in  the  future 
Referr  ng  to  the  question  about  the  test  fences  asked 
bv  Mr  Kfek  Mr.  Gardner  said  that  the  fence  referred  to 
th-'  so-called  Arlington  white  paint  test,  made  under 
the  supervTsion  o7  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials at  Arlington,  Virginia,  right  across  from  Wash- 
ington Those  tests  Were  made  five  years  ago  by  members 
of  the 'Association,  who  tested  various  paints  or  white  pig- 
ments, and  after  a  test  of  weather  for  three  years  those 
facts  wore  shown  in  the  test  and  they  were  recorded  by 
the  committee  and  published,  and  the  fence,  having  served 
its  purpose,  was  then  discarded.  It  was  not  the  fence 
at  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 
At  this  point  the  meeting  ad.iourned  for  luncheon. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


■  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  Vice- 
President  Butler,  who  said  the  first  business  on  the  pro- 
gram was  P.  J.  Byrne's  paper  on  "Trade  Schools. 

Mr.  Byrne,  of  Pittsburgh,  read  his  paper,  as  follows.- 

Trade  Schools. 

*  ■     ^    (-Varies  H    Caffin,  told  me  he  prepared  a 
My  friend    Charles  H.  ca^     ,       ^  was  dis- 

thesis  at  Oxtora  on  „      ^.^    subiect  was  "The 

o7  E^g^pt  "  He  Sd,'°4he  K^ngf  of  Egypt  and 
J^Vif  historT  bemg  well  known,  it  seems  proper  here  and 
now  to  consider  the  Queens  of  E.gypt."  May  my  talk  be 
no  wider  ^he  mark  and  its  justification  the  saying.  If 
Thrven't  been  to  school  I've  met  the  scholars. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  August  14.  1914. 
My  Dear  Mr.^Byrnej-  that  the  men 

whom  you  have  recommended  to  me  for  teaching 
positions  have  proven  capable.  I  should  be  very  glad 
fndeed  to  consider  any  candidate  for  a  position  whom 
you  will  recommend  for  any  vacant  post  we  may  havft. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^,       ■r^•  ^ 

Arthur  A.  Fl  nmerschlag,  Director. 

This  is  solely  to  show  my  interest  in  schools  and  my 


acquaintance  with  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 
But  I  do  not  speak  with  authority  either  for  or  of  it. 

You  must  not  expect  from  me  a  detailed  account  of 
trade  schools.  More  interesting,  perhaps,  will  be  the  view- 
point of  a  practical  employing  painter,  who  neither  con- 
siders them  the  last  word  in  teaching,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  who  condemns  them  root  and  branch. 

In  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Laborer,  the  meager  industrial  training  in  this  country, 
compared  with  some  European  countries,  is  shown.  Last 
month,  Congressman  Fess.  o.f  Ohio,  president  of  Antioch 
College,  asserted  that  too  much  time  was  given  to  cultural 
studies,  and  that  fads  and  isms,  rather  than  the  thiee 
j-cs,  prevailed  in  many  schools. 

Education,  in  its  Droaaest  sense,  is  a  preparing  and  fit- 
ting of  the  individual  for  his  place  in  the  world's  work. 
Such  education  should  be  practical. 

Unreasonable  jealousy  of  the  Carnegie  schools  exists. 
One  illustrated  description  of  it  showed  the  statue- 
adorned  Carnegie  Institute,  its  music  hall,  the  art  gal- 
leries of  Mr.  Beatty's  department,  and  the  museum  where 
Doctor  Holland  houses  the  Diplodocus  and  other  wonders, 
as  being  part  of  the  school  group,  which,  of  course,  they 
are  not:  and  equally  absurd  is  the  assumption  and  asser- 
tion that  it  is  over  endowed  and  as  recklessly  extrava- 
gant as  the  proverbial  drunken  sailor.  The  schools' 
saving  grace  is  its  practical  founder,  its  trustees,  its 
executive  and  its  self-sacriflclng,  overworked,  and  I  might 
add  underpaid,  faculty. 

One  of  the  new  departments  equipped  or  endowed,  or 
maybe  both,  by  the  American  Typothetae,  who  also  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  apprentice  students,  shows  excel- 
lent results.  The  Trades  or  Industrial  School  and  the 
Scientific  School,  under  Deans  Connolly  and  Leet,  are 
accomplishing  wonders.  Architecture,  design,  music  and 
the  drama,  under  the  title  of  the  Pine  Arts  Department, 
and,  strange  though  it  seems,  my  pet  department,  is  equal 
if  not  superior  to  any  in  this  country.  If  music,  and  the 
drama  in  particular,  appear  cultural,  the  scene  painting, 
costume  designing  and  decoration  that  is  incidental  to 
these  branches  prove  their  utility.  A  new  platoon  system 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department  has  revealed  the  lack 
of  mechanical  training  of  the  men  and  the  need  of  such 
training,  whicii  has  resulted  in  the  opening  of  day  and 
evening  classes  at  Tech  for  them.  This  will  relieve  the 
odium  of  knitting  and  crochetting  shawls,  once  quite  a 
fad  in  engine  houses. 

The  prejudice  probably  unreasonable,  in  our  work  shop 
of  the  world  against  trade  schools,  by  trade  organizations, 
is  appreciated  by  the  school  authorities,  aad  keeps  them 
free  from  dangers  that  threaten  other  schools.  Many  prac- 
tical men  give  student  talks  in  the    school    with  good 

TTQ  Sill  t  S' 

A  student  almost  barred  by  lack  of  high  school  require- 
ments stone  deaf,  blind  of  one  eye,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  promising  pupils  in  the  school;  this  poster  used  by 
one  of  our  leading  stores  in  this  holiday  season  is  his  work. 

There  have  been  costly  efforts  made  to  give  instruction 
in  certain  trades.  The  courses  have  been  discontinued  for 
lack  of  students  and  interest. 

To  me,  the  school  .seems  so  broad  that  any  industry  out- 
side of  making  wooden  nutmegs  or  gambling  can  find  a 
home  under  its  roof.  ■,    j.    .  ^, 

1  hope  all  other  schools  will  forsrive  my  neglect  of  them 
find  my  disregard  of  statiatics,  though  I  recall  that  the 
Wentworth  Institute  is  endowed  in  three  and  a  half 
millions.  .  . 

As  showing  the  good  to  be  had  by  those  who  desire  it 
an  instance  of  forty  years  ago  comes  to  me.  How  time 
qfes  TWO  orpharf  brothers,  who  went  to  the  Cooper 
Union  with  us,  the  elder  a  rather  undersized  boy,  worked 
in  a  machine  shop,  and  his  studying  mechanical  drawing 
soon  made  him  the  shop  foreman,  and  later  a  first-class 
machinist  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  you  know  what 
that  means.  The  younger  was  an  errand  boy  at  A.  1. 
Stewart's  and  went  to  that  firm's  successors  as  a  carpet 
designer,  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the  capable  deco- 
rators on  the  Congressional  Library.  Some  of  the  painters 
from  the  library  attended  the  night  life  class  at  the  Cor- 
coran Gallerv  school,  and  it  was  there  I  met  one  of  the 
students,  who,  with  later  vears  in  the  Beaux  Arts  at 
Pari''  on  my  recommendation,  was  made  one  of  the 
Carnegie  Tech  faculty,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  their 
painting  department.  .  .  •,  t 

4.,  showing  the  interest  of  teachers  in  their  pupil.s,  I 
must  tell  vou  that  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  Corcoran  SchooU 
the  exnense  of  a  private  car  to  take  his  class  to 
Baltimore  once  I  vear  to  visit  what  at  that  time  was 
fhe  finest  prfvate  collection  of  art  in  the  country,  th6 

'^Firmer'^Mayor  Richard  Vaux,  of  this  city,  an  authority 
on  reTormatories  and  prisons,  noticed  the  absence  of 
^killed  workmen  in  them,  not  even  sufficient  to  keep  the 
buildmgT'n  repair.  Could  there  he  better  argument  for 
Indus  rial  "training  as  lessening  the  tendency  to  crime, 
and  as  pro^nng  the  devil  indeed  does  find  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do?  Fear  of  what  Mr.  Grundy,  or  the  man  on 
the  street   might  sav  or  think,  lessens  our  efforts  to  help 
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the  youth  of  the  country  to  practical  technical  training 
so  needful  at  this  time.  The  dislike  for  trades  is  to  be  laid 
at  the  doors  of  parents  who  encourage  the  idea  that  only 
clerical  and  professional  callings  are  respectable  or  remnn- 
erative  My  observation  of  schools  in  general  strengthens 
mv  belief  that  the  work  done  by  them  is  amateurish  in 
comparison  to  work  done  by  shop  trained  persons. 

Industrial  art  education  in  this  country  is  m  disrepute, 
not  for  its  aims  or  aimlessness,  but  rather  its  misdirec- 
tion and  so,  too,  with  trades  and  industrial  schools;  their 
inefficiency  is  the  result  of  the  theoretical  tendencies  of 
the  instrucors.  An  effective  remedy  both  to  avoid  lack 
of  theory  on  the  one  hand  and  lack  of  practical  knowledge 
on  the  other  would  be  to  have  on  the  school  board  an 
advisory  committee  of  master  workmen  to  exchange  views 
with  the  instructors,  and  thereby  avoid  excesses  in  either 
direction;  to  strike  a  just  balance  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  student. 

There  is  too  much  Ciiesterfieldian  conferences,  too  much 
dilletante  doings.  Don't  look  on  me  as  a  pessimist,  a 
rough-neck,  who  blocks  traffic.  I  take  no  man's  dust  on 
the  road  of  progress.  Being  an  idealist,  I  dream  dreams 
gilded  with  millenniai  dawn  of  the  day,  each  will  be  in 
his  proper  place,  at  his  fittest  task,  even  to  those  who  only 
stand  and  wait.  It  will  be  a  blessed  day  when  teachers 
are  selected  for  their  fitness,  and  not  for  their  fancied 
ability  to  preach  practice,  and  a  blessed  day  when  our 
advice  is  asked  and  taken. 

I  know  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  be  critical  and  not 
charitable,  but  I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  critic,  and  if  you 
gentlemen  agree  with  me  that  what  I  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  industrial  art  education  of  this  country  is  true, 
then  you  certainly  should  plainly  state  such  a  belief  in 
order  to  help  to  remedy  it.  Do  not  think  me  a  pessimist, 
though  Carlyle  justifies  them  by  saying  that  they  set 
such  a  high  ideal  that  few  can  live  or  measure  up  to  it. 
I  am  no^  image  breaker,  I  am  no  stopper  of  traffic.  I 
take  no  man's  dust  on  the  road  of  progress.  I  am  an 
idealist  and  dream  dreams  and  they  are  gilded  with  the 
millennial  dawn  of  a  day  when  each  will  be  in  his  al- 
lotted place  doing  his  best,  even  to  those  who  only  stand 
and  wait.  (Appfause.) 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  more  that  I  can  say 
on  the  subject,  but  I  want  to  reiterate  that  industrial 
training  and  industrial  schools  in  this  country  are  im- 
practicable, and  that  it  behooves  us  to  endeavor  to  change 
this  condition  of  affairs  by  our  knowledge  and  by  our 
advice  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  them,  and  particu- 
larly as  to  the  method  of  selecting  practical  teachers, 
who  should  bei  of  the  craft  rather  than  the  theorists  who 
generally  take  charge  of  such  schools.  (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Strover  the  paper  was  accepted  and 
ordered  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
tendered  Mr.  Byrne  for  his  services. 

Vice-President  Butler  introduced  Harry  A.  Mackey, 
chairman  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  Year's  Experience  ■with  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law. 

Mr.  Mackey  said,  in  part:— In  these  days,  when  very 
frequently  business  men  are  unduly  hampered  by  regu- 
lations and  rules  and  the  unwise  provisions  of  bureaucrats, 
who  find  themselves  elevated  into  positions  of  power  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  so  as  to  furnish  them  with 
equipment  to  properly  handle  such  subjects,  such  men 
frequently  become  special  agents  of  annoyance.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  our  prosperity  and  our 
happiness  is  entirely  secured  through  the  prosperity  and 
the  happiness  of  the  business  interests  of  the  State,  be- 
cause if  they  are  not  properly  preserved  then  there  can 
be  no  prosperity  and  no  industrial  happiness  following 
from  it. 

■At  .the  conclusion  of  one  year  of  the  compensation  law, 
I  want  to  go  before  all  the  business  organizations  I  can. 
throughout  the  State,  and  say  to  them  that  thi.s  work- 
men's compensation  conception  was  one  that  was  born  in 
the  councils  of  the  great  employers  of  Penn.sylvania,  and 
although  it  was  called  the  workmen's  compensation 
it  more  properly  ought  to  be  termed  the  employers 
formula  by  which  he  voluntarily  gives  ample  justice  to 
til©  cm pl'Oy €. 

It  was  the  great  business  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
that  first  addressed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  because  the  Pennsylvania  employer  is  a 
humane  man. 

Some  time  ago  the  thought  first  came  to  the  great  em- 
ployers of  Pennsylvania  that  the  health  and  the  welf_are 
and  the  haopiness  of  their  employes  was  really  their 
greatest  asset,  and  that  thought  materialized  in  sugges- 
tions to  the  Legislature,  some  years  ago,  that  a  commis- 
sion ought  to  be  authorized  by  the  Legislature  and  ap- 
pointed "by  The  governor,  to  study  and  investigato_ this 
STJbjeet  This  commission  was  headed  by  David  A.  Ileed, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  corporation  lawyers  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  a  man  who  represents  practically  all  the  big 
corporat  ons  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  And  that  man 
who  headed  the  commission  brought  into  this  arrange- 
ment the  support  of  such  great  corporations  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  $90  000,000.  And  then  their  efforts  were  seconded  by 
Mr  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  whose 
payroll  today  is  $2,000,000  every  month;  the  United  Gas 
improvement'^  company,  the  Bell  Tetephone  Company  t^e 
Peimsylvania  Railroad  Company;  in  fact  all  t.^o^e  great 
corporations  came  into  this  and  suggested  this  Particu- 
lar legislation.  And  then  all  other  interests  came  along, 
and  in  consultation  with  various  interests  there  was  an 
oSporl^mt"  to  give  and  take.  Nevertheless  there  wa^ 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  breathed  into  her  statute  book 
a  workmen's  c'^mpensation  law,  conservative  the  cheap- 
est for  the  employer  of  any  act  in  the  United  States  and 
vet  with  such  graduated  mercies  that  it  bungs  help  to 
Jhl  man  or  ta  the  dependents  of  the  killed  employe  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Our  forebears  when  they  came  to  this  country  brought 
a  lot  of  bad  law  with  them  from  the  other  side  to  make 
fh A  basis  of  the  law  that  was  known  as  the  common 
aw,^o^r1he  law  that  governed  the  relationship  between 
the  employer  and  the  injured  'employe,  and  that  was  tne 
velatlorshfp  that  had  existed  from  the  time  ^heri,  as 
Blackstone'^says.  "The  memory  of 

contrary."  And  it  was  so  understood,  that  an  irijurea 
omployJ  must  bear  his  own  ills,  that  it  was  n-t  jantil 
that  it  was  even  found  necessary  to  write  the  cia 
common  law  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  risk  of 
em^^yment  and  negligence  of  fellow-employe  into  the 
written  law  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now  under  that  old  law  that  had  ef  sted  frp  the  time 
nf  the  Pronrietary  down  to  the  first  day  of  latt  >  ear, 
ff  a  man  was  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
and  brought  i  suit  in  court,  he  had  to  stand  the  test  as 
?o  whethir  or  not  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence whether  or  not  the  fellow  who  worked  alongside 
of  hfm  Ind  over  whom,  he  had  no  control  was  guilty  of 
contr^utory  negligence,  or  whether  or  not  he  ^.as  in- 
jured by  one  of  those  unexplained  causes  which  the  aw 
grossed  o°'er  and  called  a  risk  of  employment,  which, 
under  the  law,  the  employe  was  supposed  to  assume^ 

In  the  eaiY:;  days  the  employer  worked  alongside  of 
the  employes  They  were  all  of  the  sanie  social  stand- 
in!  and  thiy  called  each  other  by  their  first  names. 

When  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  asked  for  the  com- 
neirsatu)n  law  there  were  200,000  or  more  employers  who 
^-erl  urnishTng  employment  to  2,000,000  rnen  and  women 
We  besran  to  look  over  this  question  of  the  waste  in 
^^?ved  an  industrial  accidents.  Those  countries  that 
addressed  themselves  to  the  personal  efTicienc>  of  the 
fndivklual  unit  the  productive  unit  of  society,  had  long 
l?ncP  adopted  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  and  when 
we  took  it  up  every  country  in  Europe  except  Turkey 
had  adopted  some  foVm  of  compensation  law,  and  twenty- 
rfne  States  of  the  Union  had  proposed  or  had  adopted  t 
for  themselves  Why  have  the  employers  of  Pennsy  - 
vania  Iddres^ed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  th  s 
lubject-  Because  while  individually  they  may  be  phU- 
nnthroDists  vet  in  corporate  or  other  business  i  elation- 
'smo  each  one  of  those  men  becomes  a  trustee  for  those 

H  Wherever  there  was  no  workmen's  compensation  law 
you  "louTd  vLw  nothing  but  a  field  of  economic  w;a^te. 

economic' wiste.  But  where  that  feHow  took  his  case  into 
court   and   -^/^t  -cover^^ 

lemonslrate  Why?  Because  an  analysis  in  large  groups 
had  prove,  Conclusively  that  in  88  per  cent  o  those  cases 
contr^ibutory  negligence,  risk  f„„7.P'">'-/»  ,;?tnd  liad 
S  •■i:^'  ^' th^Sr^?  ^ol^cr^^^'hipe^c^^^d/;^.  ai^ 

Sr^l?  ir^Svi^^'^r^S?  un^  ft  X'^l  t 

^"^^^^^r^;^r^^^r^as^".r^:;5,r]i;"are^^: 

nomTc  waste      -c         vou  subtract  from  the  sum  rocov- 

iiSiiils 

,\  tn?J,™  o"  t  or  the  plant,  mar,  !,  ""  .'^'i;*, 

harmony  that  was  thoro  before. 

But  more  to  b(^  d.^procntel.  the  thought  was  fastenlnR 
its^"f   ^pon    he  employees  of  this  Stato    that    law  .and 
iK^ice  wore  not  created  for  them       The  Carneplo  Stc^ 
people  said  to  mo  at  Pittsburgh  the  other  day:-  AVe  .n-e 
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not  philanthropists,  but  we  indorsed  the  law  from  the 
beginning-,  and  your  administration  of  it,  because  to  us 
it  is  a  mere  business  proposition,  and  it  is  the  best  inveat- 
ment  w.e  could  make  for  every  dollar,  to  alleviate  suffer- 
mg.  to  carry  relief  into  the  homes  of  our  stricken  work- 
men.   This  brings  into  our  treasury  the  very  best  return." 

Modern  humanity  counts  in  the  cost  of  every  production 
two  elements:  Dollars  and  cents  and  human  sacrifice. 
The  sum  the  general  public  must  pay.  The  cost  of  work- 
men's compensation  only  rests  lightly  and  temporarily 
upon  you.  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  intelligence  in  every 
body  of  business  men  to  unload  that  liability  just  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  distribute  it  equita;bly  and  intel- 
ligently among  the  consuming  public;  and  if  you  do  not 
do  that  and  the  burden  still  rests  upon  you,  it  is  because 
of  lack  of  ingenuity  in  unloading  it.  I  give  every  business 
man  of  America  full  credit  for  knowledge  of  how  to  unload 
a  load  for  himself  onto  the  public  to  whom  he  sell*  If 
the  consuming  public  do  not  pay  for  it  the  wbole  scheme 
is  a  failure.  Every  great  production  is  the  result  of 
money  invested  and  labor  devoted  to  it;  and  in  that 
devoting  of  labor  to  it  there  must  be  charged  the  arms 
and  legs  and  lives  that  are  lost,  and  the  sufferings  that 
are  endured  because  of  its  production.  And  the  consuming 
public  owes  a  fair  return  to  the  man  who  invests  his 
money  in  the  production,  and  it  owes  a  fair  return  to 
the  man  who  suffers  injury  theretiy.  And,  therefore  you 
must  forever  forget  two  points,  fault  or  negligence,  so 
that  when  a  man  is  injured  he  does  not  turn  to  his  em- 
ployer and  say,  "It  is  your  fault,"  or  the  employer  does 
not  in  turn  turn  to  him  and  say,  "It  is  your  fault  "  In- 
austry  must  bear  the  cost  of  injury  incident  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  given  commodity.  Now,  that  is  the  theory 
1  nave  given  it  to  you  in  the  view  that  the  employers  of 
i^ennsylvania  see  when  they  look  across  the  State  and 
view  this  economic  waste.  I  am  going  to  summarize  the 
year  s  work,  saymg  that  one  year  ago,  when  we  undertook 
this  commission,  the  Governor,  did  right  to  pick  three 
men  who  might  be  called  common  law  partners,  ste^p-d 
and  saturated  with  the  principles  of  common  law  Th's 
at  once  was  guaranteed  in  the  administration  of  this 
law:  That  there  should  be  no  confiscation  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  that  there  should  be  no  wiping 
from  our  procedure  the  usual  and  ordinary  and  well- 
accepted  and  time-tried  rules  of  evidence;  that  no  property 
should  be  taken  from  one  man  and  given  to  another 
except  by  properly  constituted  evidence,  by  a  verdict 
rendered  in  accordance  with  law;  that  there  should  be  a 
due  process  of  law,  and  that  none  of  the  well-established 
presumptions  of  law  should  be  reversed;  and  more  than 
that,  the  compensation  law  should  not  be  considered  as 
an  insurance  scheme,  whereby  every  injured  man  should 
have  some  of  it,  but  that  it  was  simply  a  method  of 
securing,  not  charity,  not  philanthropy,  but  through  the 
proper  administrative  source,  based  upon  good  and  'suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  an  injured  workman  should  be 
decreed  to  have  that  which  belongs  to  him  under  this 
modern  thought 

One  year  ago  we  were  approaching  the  consideration  of 
this  question  with  some  fear  and  trembling.  My  greatest 
fear  was,  at  the  time,  that  you  employers  of  Pennsylvania 
would  misinteri>ret  the  title  of  this  act,  and  because  it 
was  called  a  workmen's  compensation  law  you  would  mis- 
interpret i-s  purposes  and  be  fearful  of  its  results.  And 
we  also  realized  that  two  million  laborers  of  Pennsylvania 
were  concerned  because  they  were  anxiously  waiting  to 
see  how  this  would  turn  out,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  was  possible  that,  at  last,  the  employers,  plus  the 
1  n"^"""-:/  °^  Pennsylvania,  had  placed  a  statute  upon  our 
books  that  would  do  industrial  justice. 

I  am  going  to  close  in  saying  this:  Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have 
mo.st  liberally  contribut.-jd  their  columns  to  the  influence 
of  the  board  and  this  law.  I  have  not  had  called  to  my 
attention,  during  the  last  year,  one  line  of  adverse  criti- 
cism, either  as  to  the  spirit  of  this  law  or  as  to  its  ad- 
ministration. We  have  had  over  forty  insurance  companies 
from  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  bidding  for  the  business 
In  -some  states,  because  of  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tiv-e  board,  the  insurance  companies  are  constantly  at  each 
other  s  throats,  and  are  all  decrying  a  State  fund.  We 
adopted  the  proposition  that  insurance  was  none  of  nur 
business.  We  are  a  judicial  board.  We  hold  the  scaies 
of  justice  an  1  only  determine  questions  as  the  weight  of 
evidence  would  tip  those  scales  in  favor  of  one  side  or 
tnt  other.  Insurance  in  our  State  is  under  a  separate 
commission,  and  therefore  we  granted  a  State  wide  field 
of  competition,  with  no  favors  to  any,  and  we  were  preju- 
diced against  none.  All  those  insurance  companies  have 
clo-^ed  the  yenr  in  prosperity  and  in  peace.  There  have 
been  executed  over  fifty-four  thousand  petitions  between 
employer  and  employe,  showing  that  the  law  is  well  under- 
stood; fifty- four  thousand  oases  without  delav,  without 
cause  for  litigation:  fifty-four  thousand  emplovers  and 
employee.^  hive  sat  down  and  executed  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment, .i,nd  under  those  voluntary  agreements  there'will 
bo  in  the  course  of  time  almo.st  two  million  dollars  paid 
to  the  injured  people.    To  the  killed  and  the  dependents 


and  the  children  of  the  killed,  by  this  method,  we  have 
.secured  over  two  million  dollars  to  be  paid  in  pavments 
until  the  youngest  child  shall  have  reached  the  "age  of 
sixteen.  None  of  thos.=>  payments  are  so  great  as  to 
encourage  the  malingerer  or  so  heavy  as  to  prove  a  pro- 
hibitive stress  upon  the  employer.  You  come  from  a 
State  that  is  not  behind  any  other  in  any  of  its  legis- 
lative propaganda;  and  you  are  fortunate  that  you  come 
from  a  State  where  we  are  not  going  to  run  wild  with 
this  thing,  where  we  are  tempered  with  the  thought  that 
after  all,  justice  and  mercy  and  charity  is  beautiful  to 
contemplate,  but  we  must  so  conserve  the  business 
interest  of  the  State  that  you  men  may  thrive  and  go  on 
and  be  happy  and  prosperous  and  guarantee  this  great 
future  for  Pennsylvania.  (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Lane,  the  Association  extended 
to  the  speaker  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  giving 
his  illuminating  address. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Mackey  said:  There  are  over 
forty  insurance  companies  authorized  to  do  business  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  all  good.  The  act 
of  assembly  has  authorized  the  formation  of  mutual  com- 
panies  to  undertake  the  liabilities  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  it  has  also  authorized  the  creation  of  a  State 
fund,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
State  subsidized  mutual,  and  the  State  started  off  by 
having  ?3C0,O00  to  give  it  a  good  start.  It  is  your  payroll 
and  not  the  individual  that  is  insured.  If  a  man  is 
injured,  immediately  upon  his  injury  and  a  finding  by  the 
board  as  to  the  extent  of  his  injury,  if  it  is  a  permanent 
injury  it  runs  five  hundred  weeks.  The  insurance  com- 
pany, by  Its  actuarial  system,  sets  aside  a  reserve  for 
That  particular  case,  and  that  reserve  takes  care  of  that 
particular  case  and  works  it  out  just  the  same  as  life 
insurance,  and  your  man  will  be  taken  care  of  by  that 
insurance  company  for  the  period  of  time  that  he  is  given 
an  award  by  our  board.  The  State  fund  is  just  the  same 
as  any  other  insurance  com.pany.  But  this  is  the  thought 
behind  the  State  fund:  That  because  the  legislature  of 
the  State  imposes  this  law  upon  the  citizens,  therefore  it 
ought  ^o  furnish  a  form  of  insurance,  merely  to  meet  that 
kind  of  liability;  and  in  so  doing  and  in  subsidizing  it 
It  could  give  that  particular  form  of  insurance  to  its  own 
citizens  a  httle  bit  cheaper  than  the  other  companies  can. 
The  other  companies  are  issuing  policies  insuring  you 
against  your  liability  to  the  public,  and  the  State  fund 
cannot  do  that.  It  can  only  insure  your  payroll,  holding 
you  free  against  the  liability  of  anv  injury  to  your  em- 
ployes would  be  relieved,  but  the  fellow  who  would  lose 
ployment. 

If  an  old  line  company  should  fail  eventually  the  last 
liability  falls  upon  the  person  insured.  But  in  the  State 
fund  they  are  undertaking  to  relieve  you  entirelv  of  this 
obligation.  Now,  if  the  State  fund  should  fail  "the  em- 
ployer would  be  relieved,  but  the  fellow  who  would  lose 
would  be  the  employee.  But  that  could  never  happen 
because  no  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  would  ever  meet' 
following  that  catastrophe,  without  making  it  good 

Vice-President  Butler  introduced  Henry  A  Gardner  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  said:— The  first  part  of  the  talk 
this  afternwon  will  be  a  little  bit  about  the  colloidal 
nature  of  pigments,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  lecture  does 
not  come  tomorrow,  because  this  film  I  have  illustrates 
the  colloidal  properties  of  pigments,  and  Dr.  Schaeffer  has 
brought  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  several  large  films  showing  the 
pigment  production,  and  I  wanted  my  film  to  follow  his 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  sublimed  lead  pigments 
that  he  talks  about  tomorrow  are  highly  colloidal 
in  nature,  as  these  are  white  lead,  litharge,  various 
red  paints.  In  talking  about  the  colloidal  nature 
of  the  pigments  I  might  say  that  the  colloidal  properties 
are  fineness.  If  the  substance  is  colloidal  it  is  extremely 
fine. 

Mr.  Gardner  exhibited  a  moving  picture  film  with  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  read  a  paper:— 

The  Heat  Reflecting  Properties  of  Colors  Applied 

to  Oil  and  Gas  Storage  Tanks, 

In  further  considering  the  effect  of  the  different  types 
of  rays  of  which  light  is  composed,  we  find  that  the  cal- 
orific or  heat-producing  rays  are  conducted  by  painted  or 
finished  objects  in  widely  varying  degree.  This  fact 
should  be  studied  by  the  contracting  painter  who  is  called 
upon  to  paint  the  enormous  areas  presented  by  metal  oil 
tanks.  Such  tanks  may  contain  light  distillates  which, 
upon  becoming  warm,  produce  highly  expansible  vapors. 
When  black  or  dark-colored  paints  have  been  used,  rapid 
absorption  of  heat  takes  place,  and  considerable  losses 
by  evaporation  are  apt  to  occur.  White  or  light-colored 
paint  should  therefore  be  used  for  the  finishing  coats  on 
oil  storage  tanks.  Paints  presenting  a  high  gloss  are 
moreover,  less  absorptive  of  thermal  rays  than  those  pre- 
senting a  matte  surface. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

Rise    in    Temperature   of   Benzine    Contained    in  Small 
Tanks   Painted  in  Various   Colors   (GLoss  Finish), 
When  Subjected  to  Rays  of  Carbon  Arc  for 
Period  of  Fifteen  Minutes. 

Rise  in  Degrees 
Color.  Fahrenheit. 

Tin  Plate    ? 

Aluminum  Paint    ^"-^ 

White  Paint  

Light  Cream  Paint   f  -^ 

Light  Pink  Paint   j'f' 

Light  Blue  Paint  

Light  Gray  Paint  

Light  Green  paint   ^^-^ 

Red  Iron  Oxide  Paint   ^y-' 

Dark  Prussian  Blue  Paint  

Dark  Chrome  Green  Paint   ^^-^ 

Black  Paint   

Since   in  the  writer's  experiments,  white  paints  faintly 

tinted  have  given  substantially  the  same  heat-reflectmg 

properties  as  white  paints,  the  former  should  be  given 
the  preference,  as  they  are  more  restful  to  the  eye  and 

more  durable  on  long-time  exposure.  The  same  consider- 
ation should  be  observed  in  the  painting  of  gasnolders 
The  writer's  experiments  were  made  on  a  series  oi 
«;mall  cylindrical  metal  tanks,  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
which  were  painted  in  various  colors.  The  tanks  con- 
tained a  standard  amount  of  benzine.  Through  the  pres- 
sure opening  in  the  tops  accurate  thermometers  were  in- 
serted The  tanks  were  individually  placed  m  a  cabinet 
containing  an  open  front,  and  subjected  to  the  rays  of  a 
powerful  arc  light  for  fifteen  minutes  The  rise  m  tem- 
perature of  the  benzine  is  shown  in  the  above  table 

Although  plain  tin,  on  account  of  its  smooth,  bright  sur- 
face gave  the  best  results,  it  does  not  constitute  a  prac- 
tical finish,  as  iron  coated  with  tin  corrodes  on  exposure 
unless  protected  with  paint.  Aluminum  paint  gave  very 
good  results,  l-^it  is  not  nearly  as  serviceable  as  a  lead 
and  zinc  linseed  oil  paint.  .  , 

On  motion  of  Frank  Kelly  the  paper  was  received  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Mr.  Gardner  for  his  illus- 
tr3.t6(i  IcctuTG 

Thomas  I  Morrow,  of  the  John  W.  Masury  Company, 
next  read  a'  paper  on  varnishes  as  follows:— 

Varnishes. 

"Rooms  Shalt  thou  make  in  the  Ark,  and  thou  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch." 

This  is  probably  the  oldest  record  we  have  of  an  order 
for  varnish,  or  rather  a  protective  coating  on  a  struc- 
ture It  was  given,  as  you  all  know,  by  the  Great  Archi- 
tect "of  the  Universe  before  whom  we  all  reverently  bow. 
It  is  further  recorded  that  the  job  was  finished,  as  per 
specifications,  and  met  all  requirements  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

iFrom  the  beginning  man  has  used  a  protective  coating 
on  the  articles  and  utensils  in  daily  use.  It  is  on  the 
cradle  in  which  he  is  lulled  to  sleep  listening  to  his 
mother's  lullaby,  it  is  on  nearly  everything  he  handles 
through  life,  and  it  is  on  the  coffin  in  which  he  takes  his 
last  long  .sleep.  Although  varnish  is  in  such  close  con- 
nection with  our  daily  life,  the  average  man  or  woman 
knows  little  of  its  history,  composition  or  characteristics. 

Prof.  Sabin  relates  a  very  pretty  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  name  "Varnish,"  as  foltows:—       „   ^  _ 

"In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  Berenice  was 
Quepn  of  Cyrene.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman  with 
long"  Kolden  hair  which  was  truly  her  'crowning  glory. 
Once  when  her  husband.  King  Ptolomy  III,  was  away 
on  a 'war  she  pledged  the  sacrifice  of  her  hair  to  Venus. 
Goddes'5  of  Love,  for  his  safe  return.  He  came  back  tri- 
umphant and  the  queen  fulfilled  her  sacrifice.  Naturally, 
the  storv  lived  in  tradition  and  when  the  Greeks  first 
found  A.mber  on  the  far  shores  of  the  Baltic,  its  beautiful 
translucente  golden  hue  prompted  them  to  call  it  atter 
Berenice  of  whose  renowned  hair  it  reminded  them,  in 
the  course  of  time  the  word  Berenice  became  successively 
Ver-mice,  A^erenices  and  Vernix,  from  which  we  get  our 
word  varnish." 

The  Century  Dictionary  defines  varnish  as  follows:— 

"A  solutiop  of  resinous  matter  forming  a  clear,  limpid 
fluid  capable  of  hardening  without  losing  its  transpar- 
ency—Used by  painters,  gilders,  cabinetmakers  and 
other  for  coating  the  surface  of  their  work  in  order  to 
give  it  a  sh'ning,  transparent  and  hard  surface,  capable 
of  resisting,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  influence 
of  air  and  moisture." 

The  resinous  substances  most  commonly  employed  for 
varnishes  are  amber,  anine,  copal,  mastic,  rosin,  san- 
darac  and  shellac.    The  solvents  are:— 

(a)  Fixed  or  volatile  oils,  or  mixtures  of  them,  such  as 
linseed  oil,  turpentine,  etc.  ,      ,  . 

(b)  Concentrated  alcohol  or  methylated  spirits;  hence 
varni.shes  are  divided  into  two  classes:— Oil  varnishes  and 
spirit  varnishes.  . 

Doubtless  everyone  here  knows  that  the  varnishes  used 
by  the  house  painter  are  composed  of  resinous  gums,  oils 
and  volatile  thinners.  The  gums,  which  are  used  to  give 
the  varnish  gloss  and  hardness,  are  a  resinous  exudation 
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from  certain  trees  and  are  found  m  various  parts  of  the 
world  'such  as  Africa,  Asia,  New  Zealand)  and  %  ary 
greatly '  in  their  qualities.  Some  kinds  are  very  hard, 
from  having  lain  buried  in  the  earth  under  great  pres- 
sure for  thousands  of  years,  others  have  been  buried 
only  a  few  centuries  and  are  comparatively  soft.  These 
are  fossil,  or  semi-fossil  gums,  but  a  few  contemporary 
gums  are  also  used,  such  damar  and  common  rosm  (this 
last  being  a  product  of  the  turpentine  still). 

For  oils  we  have  practically  only  two  that  are  generally 
used  These  are  the  familiar  linseed  oil  and  tung  or 
Chinese  wood  oil.  A  limited  anrount  of  fish  <>il.  rosm  oil 
and  soya  bean  oil  is  also  used  for  specia  work.  But 
for  general  varnish  work  the  two  first  mentioned  are  the 

°lmseed  ""olf  I  need  hardly  say.  is  pressed  or  extracted 
from  fiaxseed,  whereas  Chinese  wood  oil  is  extracted  from 
the  nut  of  cekain  trees  which  grow  in  China.    For  th  n 
ners    we    have   turpentine   and    various    substitutes  for 
tjamp-  also  benzine  or  naphtha. 

The  combining  or  putting  together  of  these  raw  mate- 
rials in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  particular  kmd  of 
vnrnish  reouired  is  the  varnish  makers  :od. 
™h  manufacturer  has  his  own  formula  for  a  gn^en 
varnish  and  makes  varnish  according  to  that  form,  his 
constant  endeavor  being  to  produce  uniform  results 
Whfle  all  -ill  use  gum,  oil  and  thinner,  one  may  select 
a  different  gum  and  prepare  his  oil  m  a  different  v.ay 
from  anothel  and  yet  each  'pay  Produce  a  varnish  sim- 
ilar to  the  other  and  be  perfectly  suitable  for  the  same 

^'k  tSe  varnish  maker  knew,  at  all  times,  for  what  pur- 
nose  and  -^ndlr  what  conditions  a  varnish  was  to  be  used 
bo  cou"d  as  a  rule,  produce  the  best  varnish  possible  for 
?har  purpose    Ind  the  cause  of  -complaints  would  m  a 

'The^lnXct^u^JT^fnish  is  carried  on  about  as  fol- 
'l^^  ^^^^^L^^u^r^  S^tu!^^ed^a?|difg 

??/^e  libI!^a?ed  vapors., or  fumes,  one  ^or^^^  %\\^^ 
rod,  and  one  through  which  to.pour  oiL  The  gum  ka tie 
which  is  on  wheels,  after  being  ^aded        run  over  a 

The  vapors   which  come  off,  are  very  Inflammable  and 

haps  fatal  burns  to  those  ^^arge  but  a^^  o  j  ^^^.^^ 
the   fire   from   spreading,    thus  enaanoeiiis 

irsc^dj^rthafthe  temperature  may  be  known  and  regu- 

'''^he  varn'sh  maker,  or  gum  melter.  keeps  <^^^'^f'J'^'^, 
of  the  gum,  and  when  it  begins  to  me U  the 
incvases  the  gum  fopjms  up  so  that  ho  must  wnip  o' 
beaTu  down  with  his  stirrer.  As  the  melting  goes  on  he 
raises  thr.Hrring  rod  out  of  the  kettle  and  by  watching 
how  the" gum  drops  or  rnns  off  the  stirrer,  determines 
whether  it  is  properly  melted  or  not.  »  „ 

The  oil  which  you  will  remember  is  being  heated  on 
another  fi're,  must  be  at  the  right  temperature. 

When  tho  gum  is  melted,  the  two  kettles  are  drnwn  off 

,h  ™e  and^the  oil  gradually  '^-^^'^^  ^^xSe  Teii 

through  the  hole  in  the  cover,  and  the  ny^tiire  ^^eM 
stirred  together.  The  cover  is  then  taken  oft  the  kettle 
contlfning  the  mixture  of  gum  and  oil  and  run  u,i  the  bre 
again  for  further  manipulation.  .  • 

'rhis  is  calUd  cooking.  A  thermometer  is  put  in  and 
the  heat  raised  to  a  certain  pouit.  This  cook  ng  vanes 
according  to  the  kind  of  varnish  being  made,  sometimes 
requiring  several  hours,  at  temperatures  ranging  from  .iiX) 
degrees  Farenheit  to  600,  sometimes  requiring  only  a  few 
moments.  When  the  cooking  i^^'^^fl'^ted  acc  r  l.ng  to 
the  satlsfaetion  of  the  varnish  maker,  the  batch  s  alloxved 
to  cool  down  to  a  low  temperature.  It  is  then  run  into 
the  thinning  room,  which  mu.-l  br  :iway  from  th-  tlr  s 
and  the  thinner  or  reducer  gradually  adde  1  and  well 
stirred  in. 

The  varnish  is  then  eonveye.l,  by  means  of  pump  and 
pipes,  to  s'oi-iige  tanks,  allowed  to  rip<in  properly,  then 
filtered  ami  fiii.illy  inn  up  in  packages  ready  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  should  add  that  a  number  of  batches  of  the  "ame  kind 
arc  mode  and  all  pumped  into  the  same  t.ink  or  tanks,  so 
that  a  tank  containing,  say  one  thousand  gallons,  will  have 
ten  or  more  single  batches,  all  made  the  sam  -  way. 

So,  as  briefi.N  as  possible  an<l  in  a  general  way,  are 
ol"orosinous  \'arnishes  made. 
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You  see  that  the  varnish  maker  must  select  and  keep  in 
stock  the  various  gums  required. 

He  must  prepare  and  keep  on  hand  his  various  oils, 
driers  and  reducers.  Finally  he  must  store  and  ripen  his 
varnislies  and  see  that  the  varnish  rea,ches  the  eonsumer 
in  good  c-ondition. 

The  driers  used  are  lead,  manganese  and  cobalt,  in  var- 
ious forms,  such  as  red  lead,  litharge,  manganese  oxide, 
borate  of  manganese,  linoleates  or  reslnates  of  the  above 
metals. 

Of  all  the  craftsmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  I  thinlc  the  painter  and  decoT'ator  deserves  the 
most  credit.  IJe  it  is  who  completes  the  whole,  dressing 
and  beautifying  the  work  of  all  the  others. 

The  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the  stairbuilder  and  each 
of  the  other  workers  are  given  drawings  and  speclflcations 
from  which  to  work,  and  by  rule  and  line,  hammer,  saw 
and  .other  tools,  fit  in  and  secure  their  work.  The  painter 
can  rely  on  no  such  aids;  he  must  apply  so  many  coats 
or  produce  a  certain  finish  without  either  rule  or  measure. 
If  the  coat  does  not  fit,  he  cannot  saw  off  a  piece  here  or 
nail  on  a  piece  there.  His  work  must  be  right  and  stay 
right,  without  either  nail  or  screw  to  hold  it  in  place. 
He  may  not  perform  a  miracle,  but  he  certainly  acts  as 
the  high  pi-iest,  for  a  miracle  certainly  does  take  place  I 
think.  Matter  clianges  its  form;  a  liquid  becomes  a  solid 
that  is  capn'ble  of  resisting  the  elements  of  age  and  decay 
to  a  large  extent,  and  unless  the  high  priest  goes  through 
thr.  correct  genuflections  and  the  fates  a.re  propitious,  t'be 
miracle  faMs  and  a  poor  finish  is  the  result. 

Now,  what  must  this  high  priest  of  the  building  trades 
look  out  for?  First,  it  is  his  duty  to  sea  that  the  surface 
he  is  called  upon  to  clothe  with  beauty  and  protection  is 
fit  for  such  clothing,  for  he  must  protect  and  beautify 
the  work  of  ail  the  other  craftsmen,  and  very  often  he 
must  n!de  and  cover  up  the  imperfections  le't  (unavoid- 
edly  perhaps)  by  his  brother  workers. 

When  a  painter  is  called  upon  to  fini.9h  a  new  building 
he  should  set  to  it  that  the  woodwork,  and  all  surfaces  to 
be  finished,  be  kept  clean  and  as  free  from  arease  and 
plaster  spot^,  etc.,  as  possible.  If  it  is  an  old  building  to 
be  refinished,  the  surfaces  must  be  looked  after  ju<^t  as 
carefully  In  an  old  building,  the  woodwork  is  ahvavs 
more  cr  less  greasy  and  dirty,  and  not  fit  to  lay  a  co'at 
Qt  varnish  on.  This  may  oe  due  to  dust  and  polishing 
cloths,  vaport.  from  the  kitchen,  or  even  gas  from  thf 
furnace  and  lighting  fixtures.  The  painter  must  have 
these  surfaces  clean.  I  would  recommend  that  all  old 
woodwork  to  bo  revarnished  be  either  rubbed  down  with 
powuered  pumice  and  water    and    dried    with    a  cTean 

gueu  a  rub  with  fine  sandpaper.    Very  often  it  is  found 

aoky  for  a  lo°/c^';t;;f -^P^""''  '''^  '^^^^^^ 

ta^oky  tor  a  long  time,  ana  as  we  are  apt  to  say,  "It  never 

dnes.  '  I  believe  this  is,  in  most  cases,  cau4d  bv  the 
surface  not  being  clean  and  free  from  a^easy  fita 
H.'^fnATl  ^/  j'^P^rceptible  to  the  eye  an^  touch  ' 
Having  .satisfied  himself  that  the  surface  is  right  the 
painter  must  consider  his  material  ' 
r,ir^^  senerai  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  house  painter 
need  only  consider  three  or  four  varnishes.  1.  e..  a  durable 
exterior,  an  interior,  a  floor  varnish  and  a  varnifh  for  h  s 
undercoats  Of  course,  the  question  of  quality  and  prici 
required  '"'^  '''''       determined    by^he  ifnS 

On  new  work  there  is  the  question  of  stains  and  fillers 
to  be  ansovered.  Upon  the  quality  of  these  and  the^r 
application  as  much  depends  as  upon  thf  last  coaT  o? 
varnish.  For  new  work,  where  the  specifictt  ons  cafl  for 
menf^fnin'"-^'';'.  a  natural  grain.  I  think  an  oU  and  pig! 

^hfl       \         l^""  ^^''t-  stain  should  penetrate  the 

fibers  and,    n  fact    none  =hoi,T,^  k     i„Pt      i^^^ycLj  die  une 

make  a  good,  full  and  solid  looking  finish?  we  must  have 
a  hard  and  nonporous  surface  for  a  foundation  ThT^ 
surface  may  be  Obtained  in  several  ways  ^he  practice  i! 
to  fill  up  a  soft  or  open  grained  wood  with  filler  slon  on 
a  coat  of  shellac,  and  dnish  with  one  or  two  coa?s  of 
varnish.  Now  the  trade  demands  a  filler  that  wUl  drv 
very  quickly,  and  be  cheap.    The  maufacn,rner  is  obliged 

harT'^';l^ri^fiM''"'"T^""'^  ^«  "'^'^^  t*^^  painter  a  J  fck 
hard-dryin.;?  fider,  which  apparent  Iv  holds  out  the  varnish 

r".non\ihi;  T'''"'"'  t*^'^  °'^^^r.,  quick  filler  wWch  ^s 

lespons'ble  for  a  great  many  poor  finishes  If  nnv  rif  ti.! 
fillers  left  on  the  surface,  in  nine  cases  out  of  'l^n  n 
crack  soon  afte,  being  finished  ovj^^  yeverthefess  i^'^s 
the  varnish  which  is  generally  blamed  ' 

Another  cause  of  a  cracked  finish  is  that  verv  nnnnin,- 
undercoat  shellac.  T  must  admit  thlt  shellac  holds  un 
the  varnish  better  than  anything  el.se.  and  its  rapid  drvine 
qualities  are  certainly  a  lot  in  its  favor,  but  I  am  sur? 
It  IS  the  cause  of  more  cracking  than  anything  el-e  u'ed 
L.^  r.  t'^ammed  a  highly  polished  p'ano.  that  had 

been  finished  for  some  time,  that  I  did  not  find  ii  full  of 


fine  cracks,  which  I  am  certain  is  caused  by  shellac.  I 
have  neen  work  finished  with  good  hard  gum  and  oil 
polishing  varnish,  and  polished  that  held  its  finish  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  without  the  sign  of  a  crack  in  it  any- 
where. No  finish  based  on  shellac  will  last  one-third  of 
that  time. 

Filler  or  shellpc  should  never  be  used  on  a  floor  under 
varnish.  Varnish  on  a  floor  is  subject  to  the  most  ex- 
treme wear,  a.nd  the  best  is  none  too  good  to  stand  ihe 
.strain,  but  the  best  varnish  possible  to  obtain  will  not 
last  long  over  a  hard  filler  or  shellac.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  on  a  floor,  with  floor  varnish,  the  varnish  should 
be  applied  to  the  bare  wood  so  that  the  fiber  of  the  wood 
holds  the  varnish.  If  the  first  coat  is  thinned  down  a 
little  with  turpentine,   the  varnish  will,  of  course,  sink 

'  T""^  ""^"^  '"^''^  ""'^^  ^'^^  a  better  foundation 
fo  the  subsequent  coats.  We  know  that  shellac  is  just  a 
solution  Of  the  gum  shellac  in  alcohol,  and  it  dries  by 
soreaTin''^'  f '  ^^^^  ^^'^^ent,  leaving  the  ve-ry  brittle  shellac 
spread  in  a  thm  glossy  layer.  Now,  if  a  tough  drying  oil 
xarnish  be  put  on  this  hard,  non-porous  film,  the  result  is 
of  course,  that  the  oil  varnish  dries  to  a  tough  e^a«tic 
surface,  simply  spread  over  the  shellac.  Any  knock  or 
pressure  tends  to  bend  the  elastic  varnish,  and  even*" the 
wood  fibers  but  the  shellac  being  brittle  cannot  bend  and 
v«f..  cH^""^^'^-  Consequently,  the=^3urface  is  broken  and  the- 
cal nish  comes  off.    Filler  acts  in  the  same  wav    but  of 

o^oT-^d  tlr^;i:^n  T  '^--'^•"^  on  tl^.'  a'^i^J^unf 

Interior  finishing  depends  upon  so  many  things  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  go  into  detail,  but  it  may  be  said  in  a 
general  way.  that  the  undercoats  must  be  harder  and 
contain  less  oil  than  the  finishing  coat.  A  little  discrinri- 
nation  m  the  varnishes  used  in  different  parts  of  the- 
house  will  result  in  better  satisfaction  to.  the  owner  and 
perhaps  profit  to  the  painter.  Woodwork  around  sinks 
washtubs.  etc..  should  have  a  hard  waterproof  varnish' 
btandmg  work,  wainscoating,  etc.,  need  not  be  so  ex- 
pensive Windowsills,  frames,  etc.,  should  have  a  var- 
nish which  will  stand  exposure  to  the  sun  without  soften- 
ing or  blistering. 

.hon[^'''i?.,r'°''^'    ^"^^.''^  f^°"ts.    or   front  doors, 

i  .^'^^^  ^  ^oo*^'  durable  exterior  varnish  that  will 
as^f.ollow%-^^  outside  work  we  would  proceed 

If  the  work  is  to  be  finished  with  a  stain,  applv  an  oil 
pigment  stam  and  brush  it  well  into  the  wood  "leaving 
none  on  the  surface.  When  dry,  give  a  light  rub  with 
curled  hair  or  excelsior;  dust  off  and  applv  one  or  two 
coats  of  a  good  rubbing  varnish,  made  ,of  fossil  gum  and' 
OIL  This  varnish  should  dry  in  from  twentv-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  The  first  coat  of  rubbing  may  be  sanded 
lightly  with  00  paper  or  haired  ofl';  the  second  should  be 
rubbed  with  pumice  flour  and  water,  dried  with  a  clean' 
chamois  and  then  given  a  giood,  full  coat  of  durable  ex.- 
tenor  varnish.  This  also  should  be  fossil  gum  free  fromi 
rosm,  should  have  a  good  body  and  drv  to  the  touch 
overnight.  It  will  require  longer  to  harden.  I  know 
that  some  painters  make  a  practice  of  "lap-coating"  the 
finish— that  is,  putting  a  second  coat  of  finishing  varnish, 
over  the  first  before  the  latter  has  thoroughly  hardened 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  better  to  finish  in  one  coat 
and  apply  the  second  coat  in  six  months  or  a  year  In. 
this  way  the  finish  can  be  kept  looking  better  for  a  much  ' 
longer  period. 

^R.  selection  of  varnish  the  painter  is  confronted' 
?"tjl.  the  question  of  price  and  quahty.  In  most  new 
buildings  the  varnish  to  be  used  is  specified  by  the  archi- 
tect, but  where  this  is  not  done  the  painter  must  de- 
cide, and  he  finds  on  the  market  varnishes  for  the  same 
purpose  at  different  prices.  How  shall  he  decide  which 
is  best  for  him  to  buy? 

It  seems  impossible  to  establish   a  standard   in  var- 
nish, whereby  you  may,  by  rule  or  measure,  or  scale 
find  oit  Its  worth.    There  is  something  intangible  about 
the  working  of  varnish  that  cannot  be  weighed  or  meas- 
ured. 

It  does  not  follow,  for  instance,  that  because  one  manu- 
facturer offers  an  outside  spar,  or  any  other  varnish 
for  a  lower  price  than  some  other  reputable  manufac- 
turer is  offering  a  varnish  for  the  same  purpose  that 
the  higher-priced  varnish  is  the  best  or  vice-versa.  It 
IS  possible  that  the  lower-priced  man  has  developed  a 
varnish,  at  a  lower  cost  than  his  competitor,  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  We  must  remember 
that  the  varnish  manufacturer  has  a  number  of  gums  to 
select  from,  which  vary  much  in  price,  such  as  kauri, 
Manila.  Congo,  etc.  One  manufacturer  may  have  by  ex- 
periment and  careful  tests,  worked  out  a  varnish  just 
as  good  for  a  particular  purpose  as  his  competitor.  . 

Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  this  has  been- 
done.  I  am  simply  trying  here  to  account  for  the  dif- 
ference found  in  price  asked  for  the  same  grade  of  var- 
nish by  different  manufacturers.  Then  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  oils,  the  proportions  used  and  how  treated.  Prob- 
ably no  two  varnish  makers  use  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  oil  treated  in  the  same  way,  in  making  the 
same  varnish,  although  they  may  not  vary  much.  This 
also  affects  the  cost.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
best  varnishes  contain  only  the  hard  gums,   pure  oils. 
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pure  turpentine  and  suitable  dryer.  It  ,  still  holds  true 
that  "You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear," 
neither  can  you  make  a  high  g-rade  varnish  from  cheap 
gums,  rosin,  substitute  oils  and  thinners;  hence  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  manufacturer  who  maintains  his  price 
against  lower-priced  competitors  is  giving  you  the  best 
value. 

In  regard  to  oils;  in  my  opinion  the  only  oils  fit  for  use 
in  varnish  making  are  linseed  oil  and  tung  or  China  -wood 
oil.  Until  recent  years  linseed  oil  was  the  only  oil  used 
in  any  good  varnish,  but  since  China  wood  oil  was  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago  its  use  has  constantly  increased 
until  today  doubtless  every  manufacturer  is  using  it  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  This  oil  has  many  good  points 
and  some  bad  ones.  The  varnish  maker  must  be  very 
sure  that  he  knows  how  to  treat  it  before  he  sends  out 
any  varnish  containing  it.  It  is  full  of  tricks;  it's  like 
the  little  girl:— "When  she  is  good  she  is  very,  very  good, 
tut  when  she  is  bad  she  is  hiOrrid."  Varnishes  made 
with  China  wood  oil,  when  they  work  right,  are  fine, 
superior,  I  should  say,  to  the  same  linseed  oil  varnishes, 
but  if  they  do  not  work  right  they  are  about  the  worst 
thing  jma,ginable.  . 

This  oil  must  not  'be  considered  as  a  cheap  substitute. 
It  costs  today  miore  than  linseed,  being  about  $1.04  per 
gallon,  but  it  is  used  very  largely  in  making  cheap  var- 
nishes making,  when  rightly  used,  with  rosin  and  low- 
priced'  gums,  a  cheap  varnish,  very  much  better  than  if 
only  linseed  oil  and  rosin  were  used,  so  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  varnish  manufacturer,  by  study  and  experi- 
ment, to  combine  this  tung  oil  and  cheap-  gums,  making 
a  better  varnish  than  he  did  formerly  when  he  used  lin- 
seed oil  and  a  higher  grade  'Of  gum. 

The  kind  of  thinner  used  also  affects  the  cost  of  var- 
nish and,  to  some  extent,  also  its  durability.  Turpentine, 
that  is,  the  pure  gum  spirits  distilled  from  the  sap  of 
the  Southern  pine,  is  the  best  thing  we  know  of;  next  to 
that  comes  the  wood  turpentine— this  is  similar  to  the 
gum  spirits,  but,  instead  .of  being  distilled  from  the  sap 
which  flows  from  the  tree  when  an  incision  is  made,  this 
wood  spirits  is  distilled  from  the  stumps  of  the  same  trees, 
sawdust  and  other  wood  waste,  and  if  properly  refined  is 
much  the  same  as  the  sap  turpentine.  Its  greatest  objec- 
tion is  its  strong  and  disagreeable  odor. 

There  are  a  number  of  substitute  turpentines  on  the 
market  and  largely  used.  These  are  nearly  all  made 
from  petroleum  and,  of  course,  are  very  much  cheaper 
than  genuine  turpentine.  These  have  their  place  in  the 
varnish  manufacture  and,  if  they  evaporate  completely 
from  the  varnish  film,  can  do  no  harm.  They  simply  act 
as  a  thinner. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those,  however,  who  claim  that 
these  substitutes  are  just  as  good  as  the  genuine  tur- 
pentine. This  last  has  a  solvent  power  that  the  substi- 
tutes have  not.  It  also  leaves  a  residue  in  the  film  which 
oxidizes  or  dries  and,  I  think,  has  some  influence  on  the 
looks  and  durability  of  the  final  film. 

Then  there  is  naphtha  or  ibenzine.  This  is  also  used 
as  a  thinner,  but  it  evaporates  very  much  quicker  than 
the  turpentine,  and  varnishes  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  benzine,  work  very  hard,  at  the  same  time  leave 
a  heavier  or  thicker  film  on  the  'work. 

The  various  uses  and  combinations  of  these  different 
materials  are  what  constitute  the  difference  in  cost  of 
varnishes.  The  painter  must  either  determine  that  he 
will  use  only  a  varnish  containing  certain  of  these  ma- 
terials in  certain  proportions,  or  else  be  guided  by  the 
varnish  manufacturer  and  accept  such  varnishes  as  he 
recommends  for  the  various  purposes.  To  do  this,  he  will, 
of  course,  select  the  manufacturer  in  whom  he  has  con- 
fidence and  whose  goods  have  in  the  past  given  him 
satisfactory  results. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Morrow 
and  the  paper  was  received  and  ordered  printed  on  the 
minutes. 

Prank  Kelly  said:— Mr.  M.orrow  advocated  special  var- 
nishes for  special  uses,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
vertising from  varnish  manufacturers  who,  stating  that 
they  are  making  a  varnish  that  is  good  for  any  and 
every  use,  whether  it  is  a  floor  or  outside  of  a  building 
or  any  part  of  the  inside  of  a  building. 

Mr.  Morrow  replied  that  for  outside  purpo.ses  we  should 
use  a  dur.able,  long  oil  varnish;  for  interior  purposes  we 
should  use  a  quicker,  harder  drying  varnish.  There  are 
exterior  varnishes,  interior  varnishes  and  undercoat 
varnishes. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  make  an  3.11- 
purpose  varni.sh.  For  a  protective  varnish  f  ir  exterior 
use  we  need  a  long  oil  varnish.  For  interior  work  that 
is  to  be  rubbed,  would  it  be  practicable,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  to  use  a  varnish  that  would  bo  ideal  f5r  ex- 
terior w'Ork,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  a  rubbing  varnish? 
Every  painter  who  studies  his  business  has  figured  out 
which  is  the  best  varnish  for  the  different  purposes. 
Where  it  may  be  possible  to  make  a  long  oil  varnish 
that  could  be  rubbed,  whether  you  could  rub  it  econom- 
ically or  whether  it  would  perhaps  cost  a  higher  number 
of  dollars  a  gallon  to  rub  it  and  not  be  any  better  for 
the  purpose  that  it  was  used  for,  which  would  be  on  some 
Interior  surfaces,  than  any  other  varnish  which  would 
rub  more  freely,  and  would  be  a  more  economic  proposi- 


tion. I  know  lof  cases  where  men  have  lost  all  the  profit 
simply  because  they  used  the  wrong  varnish.  That  is, 
they  lost  it  in  the  rubbing. 

Mr.  Morrow  replied:— I  do  not  know  of  a  long  oil  var- 
nish, a  varnish  that  would  be  suitable  for  exterior  pur- 
poses, that  you  can  rub  and  which  will  make  a  good  sur- 
face for  interior  work  or  to  put  other  coats  of  varnish 
on.  A  good  interior  varnish  or  a  good  underc.:at  varnish 
has  got  to  be  hard  to  hold  up  succeeding  coats.  It  won't 
be  hard  enough  to  hold  up  succeeding  coats  if  it  has 
sufficient  oil  in  there  to  be  durable  for  outside  work.  And 
the  labor  of  rubbing  a  long  oil  varnish  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  rubbing  a  short  oil  varnish  or  a 
suitable  rubbing  varnish  which  will  rub  much  quicker 
fnd  make  a  very  much  more  suitable  surface. 
~  Mr.  Pierrepont  continued:— The  contractor  painter,  in 
building  up  his  undercoating,  has  his  first  coat  of  varnish; 
he  has  next  got  his  varnish  for  his  second  coat;  then  he 
has  his  varnish  for  his  finishing  coat,  and  that  is  studied 
out  in  order  that  he  may  do  just  the  same  as  his  three 
coats  of  paint  on  exterior  work.  We  mix  our  first  coat 
so  and  so  and  our  next  coat  entirely  different,  both  a,& 
regards  pigments  and  vehicle,  and  the  finishing  coat  is 
still  another  proposition.  And  then  when  we  find  a  sur- 
face with  a  broken  up  condition  on  old  work,  we  meet 
that  in  a  certain  w^ay,  and  it  is  something  that  we  learn 
by  experience.  It  is  just  so  with  the  varnish  proposi- 
tion And  to  get  the  best  varnish  finish  you  must  have 
something  that  will  stay  with  you  just  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, that  has  to  be  built  up  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  and  at  the  same  time  you  can  do  it  and  work  the 
economic  idea  into  it,  and  if  a  man  has  got  to  the  point 
where  he  can  do  all  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  the  master 
of  the  trade.  ^, 

Mr  Fowler  asked  why  so  much  of  the  varnish  on  the 
market  today  dries  up  half  glossed,  looks  like  the  silver 
on  the  iback  of  a  looking  glass  after  a  while?  The  best 
of  it  j'lou  can  get  will  do  it. 

Mr  Morrow  replied :— Varnish  made  properly  and  put 
on  properly  will  not  lose  its  lustre.  That  is  its  particular 
characteristic.  If  a  panel  that  has  been  varnished  is 
gS  a  full  and  a  be.autful  lustre  and  left  for  a  certain 
fength  of  time,  it  will  lose  its  lustre,  not  owing  to  any 
inherent  fault  of  the  varnish,  but  due  to  a  constant  bom- 
bardment of  particles  of  dust  and  soot  and  grease  that 
is  going  on  there  all  the  time.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  housewife  or  the  caretaker  has  used  f"tty  cloths 
if  .she-  does  wipe  it  off,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  undercoats  under  the  last  coat  of  varnisn  were  sott. 
We  try  to  test  out  our  varnishes  in  a  practical  way. 
We  have  endeavored  to  find  out  the  cause  of  varnish 
losing  its  lustre  and  we  find  a  number  of  causes.  It  is 
true  that  varnishes  containing  a  large  amoijnt  of  <-nina 
wood  oil  lose  their  lustre  very  qtiickly,  and  this  is  caused 
in  this  wav:-In  making  varnish  with  China  ^'^'0>3  oil  the 
oil  is  cooked  up  to  a  very  heavy,  thick  mass,  and  it  takes 
f/Very^7eh  larger  amount  of  thinner  than  the  ordinary 
gum  and  oil  varnish  requires,  so  that  the  actual  principle 
if  gloss  in  the  varnish  is  reduced  by  that  extra  amount 
of  tWnner  The  cause  of  varnish  losing  its  lustre  can- 
not always  be  laid  to  the  varnish.  The  varnish  maker 
is  a  rule  tries  to  give  his  customer  the  very  best  thing 
hi  can  and  the  thing  that  is  most  suitable  for  his  work^ 

Mr  button  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  a 
lot  of  so-called  polishes  put  on  the  market  that  are 
made  of  strictly  mineral  oils.  A  mineral  o.  does  not  dry^ 
Temporarily  it  produces  quite  a  polish,  but  it  is  a  great 
solvent  The  mineral  oil  does  not  dry;  it  forms  a  film 
over  your  varnish,  and  being  a  great  solvent  softens  your 
hard  film  and  burns  your  coat  of  varnish. 

Mr.  Armstrong  said  he  had  trouble,  due  to  ^otne  of  his 
men  who  tried  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  ^  arnisn 
with  a  little  turpentine  and  oil. 

Mr  Strover  thought  Mr.  Fowler's  trouble  might  be  due 
to  gases  orthe  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  room^ 
HeS  seen  varnish  streak,  some  Pl--^'=^%*^'"/^>:,^f 
nlaces  flat  And  if  you  take  a  sponge  and  clean  ^f-ter 
and  wash  it  off  and  dry  it  off  with  a  chamois  it  will  be 
all  right  again,  if  that  be  the  cause. 

The  effect  of  the  sun  upon  varmsh  has  ^^^."^  ,™ 

the  character  of  it  than  anything  else.  On  the  ^'"^^^j;- 
siHs  and  sides  of  the  windows  where  the  sun  strikes 
■leainst  it  very  hot  is  where  it  cracks  first.  I  do  not 
bliu'  c  in  putting  on  shellac  heavy.  It  ou^ht  to  be  very 
bin  lust  enough  to  give  a  grn.d  surface  to  .sandpaper  on. 
Without  the  use  of  shellac  you  cannot  get  a  good  job  on 
a  natuial  wood  flnisli. 

Louis  K.  Tit/.el  thought  that  manufacturers  who  a  Ivo- 
cate  a  varnish  for  all  purposes  only  do  that  in  general 
terms.  Varni.sh  that  is  made  to  answer  a  great  many  pur- 
poses, of  cour.sc.  has  been  very  satisfactory.  A  real  good 
floor  varnish  could  be  used  for  general  varnishing,  and 
sometimes  it  can  be  used  outside,  If  it  is  long  enough  In 
oil.  But  a  varnish  that  would  wear  satisfa 'torlly  outside 
could  not  be  used  for  furniture  or  church  pews,  or  a  var- 
nish that  would  be  strong  enough  to  be  used  on  a  floor 
could  not  be  user!  as  a  light  varnish.  So  the  master  painter 
will  have  to  stick  to  kinds  that  will  agree  with  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

.Mr.   Macnichol  said    that    .Mr    M  a-row    has    stndln\is  y 
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avoided  saying  anything  about  rosin.  One  of  the  principal 
gums  used  very  successfully  to-day  in  varnishes'  has  been 
rosin,  and  that  has  been  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
China  wood  oil.  If  you  want  to  maintain  a  good,  bright, 
clear  surface  on  your  floors  or  natural  finished  woodwork, 
put  a  thin  coat  of  shellac  on  first,  and  if  your  finish  is 
right  it  will  never  crack.  I  can  show  you  a  job  that 
was  filled  seven  years  ago,  one  coat  of  filler  and 
stain  applied  at  the  same  time,  left  there  three  or  four 
weeks  before  one  coat  of  varnish  was  put  on.  It  is  in  an 
excellent  condition  to-day.  The  varnish  that  was  put  on 
that  woodwork  had  rosin  in  it,  and  yet  it  is  wearing 
excellently. 

Mr.  Morrow  said  that  rosin  and  China  wood  oil  made  a 
very  good  varnish,  and  that  there  was  a  lot  of  it  used. 
If  the  filler  is  left  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  and  the 
varnish  put  over  the  filler,  it  is  not  a  good  surface  to 
varnish  on. 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said  liquid  filler  is  a  film  under  a  varnish 
as  a  sizing,  between  the  wood  and  the  varnish,  which  he 
had  never  been  able  to  get  results  with.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  we  cannot  be  familiar  enough  with  the 
different  varnishes  that  we  use,  so  that  we  can  have  a 
special  varnish  for  a  first  coating,  a  different  special 
varnish  for  second  coating,  and  so  on  all  the  way  up. 

Mr.  Morrow  asked  Mr.  Pierrepont:— Did  you  ever  know 
thre-e  coats  of  varnish  that  did  not  crack?  Did  you  ever 
know  two  coats  of  varnish  that  did  not  crack?  Did  you 
ever  see  one  coat  of  varnish  crack? 

Mr.  Pierrepont  replied  that  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  we  will  say  twenty-five  years.  I  have  twenty-five 
jobs  that  1  could  put  my  hands  on,  where  it  is  a  rubbed 
finish,  where  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  crack  in  it, 
on  three  coats  O'f  varnish. 

Mr.  Morrow  said: — I  often  come  in  contact  with  varnish 
that  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  old,  that  has  had  a  coat  of  glue  size  on  it  and 
one  coat  of  varnish;  nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  it 
since,  and  not  a  crack  on  it.  In  a  somewhat  lengthy  argu- 
ment Frank  Lane  said  that  with  the  gums  and  the  oils 
and  the  drying  salts  the  manufacturers  have  to  make 
varnishes  out  of  today,  an  all-purpose  varnish  cannot 
be  made,  and  the  manufacturer  who  says  it  can  be  done 
is  trying  to  make  you  believe  something  that  does  not 
exist.  There  isn't  any  reason  why  a  good  floor  varnish 
<iannot  be  used  on  baseboards,  door  trims  and  window 
frames,  if  you  want  to.  The  conditions  are  practically  the 
.same.  But  for  windowsills  and  window  frames  and  bases 
and  door  trim,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  a  varnish  that  is  too 
short.  A  thin  coating  of  shellac  on  woodwork,  other  than 
floors,  is  of  infinite  value,  but  the  coating  should  be  thin 
and  not  thick.  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
many  master  pamters  applying  shellac  that  were  building 
for  a  bad  job,  and  costing  them  a  lot  of  money  because 
their  coatings  were  entirely  too  thick. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m  by 
President  Dewar,  who  introduced  George  Udall  and  Rob- 
ert Turton,  president  and  vice-president  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Association. 

Address  by  President  Dewar. 

President  Dewar  then  said,  in  part:— 

The  State  is  proud  of  the  Master  Painters'  Association, 
and  not  this  State  alone,  but  all  the  States  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  master  painters'  associations  have  the  high 
purpose  of  progress  in  the  trade.  There  is  not  'One  that 
does  not  look  towards  Pennsylvania  as  a  leader,  and  you 
should  feel  very  proud  in  having  your  name  as  a,  mem- 
ber of  this  Pennsylvania  State  Association.  By  the  pro- 
gram you  will  see  that  the  brightest  men  in  the  country 
have  been  called  upon  to  appear  before  you.  The  fame 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  is  not  confined  to  these 
United  States,  but  some  time  ago  I  saw  an  editorial 
in  one  of  the  leading  British  magazines  devoted  to  paint- 
ing and  decorating,  which  said  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  was  the  leader,  in  the  ^writer's  opinion,  of  all 
the  associations  of  the  civilized  world,  in  promulgating 
the  interests  ,of  paint  and  the  uses  of  paint,  and  anything 
that  appeared  as  new,  emanated  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Now,  that  certainly  is  commendation,  even  if 
only  partly  true,  that  we  should  be  very  proud  of.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Pennsylvania  is  for  the  new  resources,  the 
new  things  that  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
painting  trade  and  paint  material,  and  we  hope  that  after 
we  have  adjourned  we  will  gd  home  feeling  that  this  con- 
vention was  well  worth  coming  to,  and  that  we  will  go 
away  from  here  feeling  stronger  as  painters  and  deco- 
rators and  business  men. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  the  talk  by  Mr. 
McGhan,  who  will  address  on  Increase  in  Membership. 

Before  reading  his  paper  Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 


Association,  it  only  held  sixth  place,  numerically,  among 
the  State  associations  affiliated  with  the  International, 
and  he  urged  the  organization  to  take  active  steps  to  in- 
crease its  membership.  He  spoke  of  the  efforts  made, 
which  had  finally  proved  successful,  to  bring  the  strong 
Decorators  and  Painters'  Club,  of  Chicago,  composed  of 
meri  who  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  that  city,  into  the 
State  and  International  Associations. 
Mr.  McGhan  then  read  the  following  paper: — 

Increase^,  in  Membershipi 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators:— 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  invitation  to  address  you 
on  "Increase  of  Membership,"  as  it  is  a  question  of  consid- 
erable importance,  and  I  have  found  it  one  which  has  been 
treated  from  many  angles,  often  very  general,  and  seldom 
specifically.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  present  a  course 
of  action  embodying  two  features  which  from  my  observa- 
tion is  necessary  to  increase  the  membership  numerically 
and  raise  the  standard  of  such  membership. 

First  is  the  necessity  of  publicity  of  convention  proceed- 
ings. By  that  I  do  not  mean  publicity  in  our  trade  jour- 
nals alone,  as  we  are  wont  to  do,  but  that  publicity  which 
reaches  the  great  public.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
attend  many  conventions  such  as  this,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  proper  arrangements  made  whereby  the  conclusions  of 
the  conventions  were  to  be  furnished  the  press,  there  to 
meet  the  eye  not  only  of  the  consumer,  the  possible  cus- 
tomer, but  also  the  eye  of  that  master  painter  who  should 
be  in  our  membership.  The  trade  journals  readily  report 
the  proceedings,  but  that  is  that  species  of  publicity  known 
as  talking  to  one's  self — going  about  in  a  circle,  as  it  were. 

It  may  be  permissible  for  some  of  the  professions — those 
of  a  highly  technical  nature  to  hold  conventions  in  semi- 
secrecy.  The  public  is  but  little  interested  in  their  delibera- 
tions, as  they  aie  frequently  contributory  to  some  industry 
which  comes  nearer  the  public.  The  public  would  be  but 
slightly  interested  in  the  discussions  of  the  scientists  of 
our  trade — but  we  are  tradesmen.  This  is  a  commrcial 
organization  and  the  results  of  our  discussions  is  the  last 
word  to  the  public  in  matter  pertaining  to  this  trade.  Do 
not  think  the  public  press  will  delegate  a  representative  to 
attend  these  conventions,  hnt  a  portion  of  the  proceedings 
interest  them,  and  hut  a  portion  is  of  benefit  to  us  to  have 
]-each  the  public,  but  that  portion  should  be  compiled  and 
edited  by  a  committee  and  handed  to  the  press. 

The  impersonal  word,  thus  emanating  from  a  convention, 
will  receive  consideration  by  the  public;  whereas,  were 
the  same  word  sent  forth  by  the  individual  it  becomes  an 
advertisement,  and  further,  a  duty  devolves  upon  a  con- 
vention of  tradesmen  such  as  this  to  communicate  its  find- 
ings to  the  public.  Why  this  projected  fund  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars — if  not  to  break  through  that  wall  of  semi- 
secrecy  which  we  persist  in  keeping  within?  The  expendi- 
ture of  that  fund,  I  judge,  will  be  based  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  giving  publicity  to  conclusions  reached  by 
such  gatherings  as  this.  I  claim  the  opportunity  is  bounden 
upon  you  on  such  occasions  as  this  to  talk  to  the  public. 
We  meet  .and  discuss,  we  discuss  and  adjourn,  and  the 
great  world  moves  on  with  75  per  cent,  of  its'  property 
without  proper  paint,  while  our  mail  is  filled  with  trade 
circulars. 

A  five  minutes'  conversation  with  newspaper  representa- 
tives at  Kansas  City  resulted  in  a  column  article  in  the 
papers  *of  that  d.ate,  and  the  Associated  Press  published 
throughout  the  United  States  the  statement  that  a  man 
owed  it  to  his  family  to  suri'ound  them  with  tasty,  bright 
colors  of  decoration  in  paints  and  paper — -it  being  condu- 
cive to  their  welfare.  Tlie  statement  was  so  much  of  fact 
that  no  one  could  deny  it,  but  is  it  not  a  sad  commentarv 
on  our  magnificent  calling  that  the  whole  press  took  it 
for  fresh  news? 

One  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  commercial  world 
gives  his  word  that  on  properly  painting  his  buildings  he 
reduced  the  lighting  cost  50  per  cent.  The  public  is  inter- 
ested in  such  a  statement,  as  it  follows  that  the  coal  con- 
sumption was  reduced  to  like  amount  in  generating  the 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes. 

Another  authority  says  the  loss  because  of  insufficient 
paint  is  greater  in  his  State  than  the  loss  by  fire.  Many 
such  authoritative  statements  could  be  quoted,  all  familiar 
to  us,  but  they  should  be  given  to  the  public,  and  our 
Association  would  be  made  stronger  and  more  influential 
thereby. 

The  second  necessary  step  is  that  the  adoption  of  a 
proper  system  of  cost  accounting  should  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  members  of  this  Association.  By  cost  accounting 
I  do  not  mean  a  pricing  system.  I  mean  to  learn  your  net 
cost.  I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I  say  prices  sub- 
mitted in  estimating  on  work  of  painting  vary  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  trade — frequently  50  per  cent. 
Such  variation  cannot  be  because  of  the  use  of  good  or 
poor  materials,  as  the  difference  is  frequently  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  materials  involved — difference  in  wages  paid 
cannot  account  for  it,  as  wages  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
uniform;  in  manj-  cases  entirely  so.  The  character  of  work 
is  a  poor  excuse,  as  the  inspection  requires  that  to  be  quite 
similar.    It  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  actual  cost.  The 
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high  man  is  as  ignorant  frequently  as  the  low  man. 

The  only  manner  net  cost  can  be  ascertained  is  by  close 
study— knowledge  of  previous  experience  in  your  own 
locality  under  your  own  conditions  and  management. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  business  when 
knowledge  of  cost  was  more  essential  than  now.  What- 
ever schedule  you  have  been  using  is  useless  today.  Prices 
and  conditions  are  abnormal,  and  when  the  reconstruction 
of  these  fictitious  va.lues  comes  then  again  you  must  re- 
construct your  cost.  The  best  authorities  I  can  find  agree 
with  me  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  painting  business  re- 
quire that  you  take  the  day  labor  as  the  unit— have  that 
■day's  labor  consume  the  overhead  cost  of  operation,  and 
.adding  to  that  day's  la^bor  the  material— an  average— if 
you  have  not  the  amount  exact,  and  then  you  will  have 
the  net  cost  of  operating  a  man  per  day.  There  are  those 
who  have  a  correct  cost  accounting  system,  but  I  do  not 
fear  contradiction  in  the  statement  that  a  large  majority 
<io  not  and  merely  use  the  system  of  guess.  I  quote  from 
Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  Federal  Ti-ade  Commission:— 

September  25,  1916. 
\  H  McGhan,  Secretary-Treasurer,  International  Asso- 
'  sociation  of 'Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Dear  Sir:— f  have  your  kind  favor  of  September  20, 
and  am  glad  to  know  of  the  interest  you,  and  the 
members  of  your  Association  are  taking  in  cost  work. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  in  our  pamphlet,  "A  System 
of  Accounts  for  Retail  Merchants,"  to  treat  the  subject 
of  cost  in  very  general  terms.  Each  trade  or  industry, 
as  you  know,  has  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
call  for  accounting  variations,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, however,  being  the  same. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  overhead,  the  basis  must 
necessarily  vary  with  different  trades.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  mo^t  reliable  basis  is  tlie  element  of  direct 
cost,  with  the  minimum  of  fluctuation.  In  the  con- 
tracting painting  business,  this  element  would  be  labor, 
a  day  being  the  unit.  Dividing  the  known  overhead 
of  a  given  period  by  the  number  of  days'  labor  dui-ing 
the  period,  would  seem  to  give  the  most  convenient 
and  reliable  basis  of  distribution.  Then,  to  each  day's 
wage,  would  be  added  the  daily  overhead  rate  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  a  day's  service. 

Appreciating  the  good  work  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  is  doing  to 
improve  trade  conditions  I  am.   Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  Kdward  N.  Hui-ley,  Chairman. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Any  business  man  will  ascertain  the  controlling  unit 
of  product  of  his  busines.  if  possible.  A  factory  may  turn 
out  &0  per  cent,  of  its  product  in  one  uniform  unit,  which 
controls.  We  have  no  such  unit  of  product,  but  we  have 
the  controlling  unit  of  operation — a  uniform  day's  labor 
controlling  to  an  extent  of  66  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.,  and 
the  operation  of  that  unit  will  unerringly  give  the  net 
cost  of  poduction.  We  use  the  yard,  but  the  conditions 
under  which  a  yard  of  surface,  which  is  to  be  painted, 
as  do  also  the  materials,  vary  to  an  extent  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  use  the  yard  as  a  standard  unit 
cf  value.  Weight  nor  measure  gives  you  no  unit,  but 
positive  and  controlling  is  the  day's  labor,  and  on  that 
you  can  predetermine  your  costs  and  that  only  by  experi- 
ence. The  price  you  are  to  charge  or  quote  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  that  is  for  you,  and  you  alone,  to  deter- 
mine, exercising  the  right  of  the  executive,  the  merchant, 
to  price  his  wares  as  the  season  and  circumstances  direct. 
But  net  cost  you  must  know. 

I  lay  such  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  learning  actual 
costs  because  the  painter  labors  under  such  a  hardship 
in  being  of  necessity  compelled  to  meet  fully  75  per  cent, 
of  his  total  operating  expense  weekly,  and  that  in  labor. 
As  dangerous  as  haphazard  business  methods  always  were, 
they  are  ruinous  now  with  margins  of  profits  so  close  and 
prices  fluctuating  so  violently. 

I  ask  you  in  the  interest  of  the  membership  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  cost  accounting 
system.  I  earnestly  request  that  this  subject  be  given 
further  consideration  at  this  convention  and  disabuse  the 
impression  that  a  plan  whereby  exact  net  cost  may  be 
ascertained  needs  be  a  complicated  system  of  figuring  by 
fractions.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem will  undoubtedly  redound  to  the  betterment  of  the 
master  painter  in  credits  and  his  standing  as  a  business 
man. 

From  my  observation  and  experience,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  in  practice,  and  that  with  a  will,  these  suggestions  if 
increased  membership  is  desired.  I  submit  them  as  neces- 
sary— specific — divested  of  theory  and  eminently  practical. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  cost,  Mr.  McGhan  said  fur- 
ther:— The  high  man  is  as  apt  to  be  wrong  .ns  the  low 
man  today.  The  net  cost,  you  should  know,  gentlemen,  and 
do  not  depend  on  a  pricing  .system.  Those  of  you  who 
do  have  a  cost  system — do  not  think  that  that  is  your  only 
duty.  It  is  your  duty  to  hand  that  on  to  the  ignorant 
man,  who  has  it  not;  and  ItO  per  cent,  of  your  troubles 
come  from  ignorance,  and  if  you  propose  to  educate  the 
trade  that  is  your  duty,  and  your  principal  and  main  duty, 
of  getting  a  uniform  cost  accounting  .system.  (Applause.) 


A  motion  to  accept  Mr.  McGhan's  paper  with  thanks  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Butler  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  advertis- 
ing publicity  in  order  to  bring  the  Association  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  master  painters  whose  membership 
would  be  desirable.  In  Philadelphia  the  local  association 
has  invited  desirable  men  to  meet  with  them  on  special 
occasions,  and  in  that  way  has  helped  to  build  up  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Fowler  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing costs  m  the  paint  business.  In  the  past  many  manu- 
facturers were  so  eager  to  sell  goods  they  would  let 
painters  buy  what  they  wanted  and  pay  when  they  pleased. 
Some  men  can  do  business  on  nothing,  but  the  other  man 
has  to  pay  for  it. 

F.  F.  Black  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  in 
the  trade  to  work  together  on  such  a  vital  thing  as  the 
question  of  overhead  charges  or  cost  accounting,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  even  though  it  is  being  stirred 
up  in  not  only  the  painting  ranks,  but  throughout  the 
avenues  of  industry.  The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  stated 
that  the  intelligent  extending  of  cost  accounting  is  often- 
times the  salvation  of  a  man's  business,  and  they  gave 
instances  of  various  factories  in  which  men  after  going  on 
for  a  short  time,  although  overwhelmed  with  orders,  were 
sold  out  because  they  did  not  know  v.hat  it  was  costing 
them,  or  used  antiquated  methods  in  figuring  their  cost 
of  production.  ■ 

Mr.  McGhan  said:— I  conducted  business  when  the  slate 
pencil  on  the  string  would  do,  and  the  customer  would 
come  and  leave  a  note— more  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
That  has  given  way  to  the  telephone  and  the  automobile, 
until  now  it  has  almost  reached  the  stage  of  a  limousine 
in  order  to  conduct  business.  Overhead  cost  of  conducting 
business  is  not  cost  accounting.  Propei-  cost  accounting 
includes  ovei-head  and  exactly  calculating  your  net  cost. 
Then  it  is  for  you,  as  the  executive,  to  exercise  your  own 
right  to  profits.        ?  ?     ?    ?     ?  ? 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  successful  man  knows  what  his  fixed 
charges  are,  and  fixed  charges  in  business  are  like  the 
interest  on  a  mortgage  or  taxes— it  works  night  and  day. 
We  have  fixed  charges  and  overhead  charges.  They  are 
not  synonymous.  A  fixed  "charge  is  that  which  is  always 
with  you,  wiiethor  you  are  working  one  man  or  a  number 
of  men.  That  is  shop  rent,  telephone,  taxes  and  so  forth. 
Now,  we  have  an  overhead  charge.  That  consists  of  a 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  ladders  and  the  brushes 
and  the  drop  cloths  that  enter  into  the  labor  performed  on 
a.  job.  We  start  a  job  of  painting  or  decorating.  Our 
fixed  charges,  or  office  charges,  go  right  along  whether  we 
are  working  on  a  job  or  not.  Our  organization  costs  so 
much  money.  We  lay  in  a  certain  invoice  of  brushes  of 
all  descriptions  necessary  for  our  business.  Ladders,  drop 
cloths  and  incidentals  of  a  workable  character.  We  do  not 
use  the  entire  t)rush  on  a  job,  but  only  a  portion  of  the 
value  of  that  brush.  Therefore,  it  is  only  the  percentage— 
the  approximate  percentage— you  cannot  get  it  accurately, 
of  that  brush,  or  of  the  value  of  that  ladder  against  the 
job.  The  day  will  come  when  you  will  have  to  buy  new 
brushes  and  new  ladders.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  to 
conduct  a  successful  business,  to  know  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing that  business,  and  we  cannot  be  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion unless  we  do. 

Mr.  Macnicho!  said  that  it  does  not  require  organization 
for  overhe.id  costs.  Each  man  acquires  his  own  knowledge 
of  doing  business.  What  he  objected  to  Mr.  Dewar  .saying 
is  that  you  apportion  your  equipment  on  the  overhead  to 
each  individual  job.  A  brush  is  as  much  a  fixed  charge 
as  house  rent  or  stepladders  or  drop  cloths.  They  are  all 
essential  for  the-  business.  So  is  lia/bility  insurance,  fire 
insurance  and  telephone,  your  stationery,  your  advertise- 
ments and  your  contributions  to  associations  connected 
with  the  busine;s.s.  They  all  accumulate  ai  the  end  of 
the  year  as  a  matter  of  expenditure,  i'ou  then  divide  that 
and  you  have  your  overhead  cost.  You  can  bring  it  down 
to  tlie  Hour,  the  week,  the  day,  the  month.  There  are  no 
fixed  charges  in  tne  Imsiness  outside  of  the  overhead.  The 
only  fixed  charge  in  the  business  is  the  proflt  that  is  fixed 
in  your  mind,  and  that  is  the  only  place  it  is  fixed. 
(Laughter.)    I  even  put  hauling  and  drayage  as  overhead. 

President  Dewar  asked  ice-President  Butler  to  assume 
the  chair.  He  then  said:— There  are  mighty  few  master 
Tiainters  in  this  room  today  who  are  conducting  their 
business  on  a  less  than  20  per  cent,  basis.  I  think  I  am 
as  caro*'ul  as  any  man,  and  it  is  costing  me  2(1  per  cent., 
and  sometimes  a  little  more,  to  conduct  busines.'-.  1  must 
have  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  invoice  bofore  I  make 
one  dollar.  In  the  ag.gregaie,  or  summing  ui)  of  tlie  year's 
business,  we  take  the  avei-ago  cost  only  of  that  which 
enters  into  the  con(Tuct  of  our  business,  and  we  find  it  is 
20  per  cent.  The  painting  and  the  finishing,  exclusive  of 
the  glass,  for  a  new  l)Uiiding  will  consist  of  7.")  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  labor,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  material 
entering  into  the  completion  of  that  l>uilding. 

President  Dewar  assumed  the  chair  and  introduced 
James  L.  Kelly,  of  the  .John  T>.  Whiting  J.  .T.  Adams 
Company,  of  Boston,  who  spoke  on  "Brushes." 

Brushes. 

Mr.  Kelly  talked  at  some  length  on  brushes  and  brush 
manufacture,    illustrating   his   remarks  with  samples  of 
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bi'istles  and  prarrtical  demonstrations.  Much  of  this  ad- 
dress would  not  be  understood  without  tlie  accompanying 
illustrations.    He  said  in  part:— 

The  finest  varnish  brushes  are  made  from  French 
bristles.  The  black  Chinese  bristle  is  finer,  but  has  not 
the  elasticity.  But  owing-  to  the  war  we  are  not  getting 
French  bristles — the  stock  is  out  of  the  market.  The  hogs 
have  all  been  killed  off  to  feed  the  soldiers,  and  it  is  not 
likely  we  will  ever  get  any  of  the  same  stock  again. 

One  cause  for  varnish  cracking  is  the  use  of  inferior 
brushes  in  applying  it.  The  railroads  use  the  best  varnish 
brushes  than  can  be  made  for  varnishing  cars  and  get 
good  results. 

You  must  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  brush  maker  for 
the  quality  of  your  brushes.  After  the  bristles  have  been 
gathered  together  into  a  brush  there  is  not  an  expert 
brush  maker  in  the  world  who  could  analyze  it  and  deter- 
mine exactly  what  kind  of  'bristles  it  was  made  of  and  the 
proportions  of  each  kind.  He  cannot  tell  the  ingredients 
of  a  brush  until  he  knocks  it  apart  and  starts  to  make  one 
like  it. 

The  best  grades  of  bristles  come  from  Russia  and  are 
called  Siberian  Okatka.  Thoy  are  bleached  with  the  fumes 
of  sulphui.  You  cannot  bleach  a  red,  black  or  gray  bristle 
and  make  it  white.  To  change  its  color  you  must  use 
acid  or  some  other  means  that  will  ruin  the  bristle. 

There  are  mariy  different  qualities  of  Chinese  bristles. 
The  length  of  the  bristle  depends  on  the  age  of  the  hog. 
M'e  do  not  raise  bristles  in  this  country  because  the  hogs 
are  killed  off  for  food  while  they  are  too  young  to  have 
long  bristles. 

The  old  round  brush  which  they  use  in  New  York  is 
pretty  nearly  passed  out.  Here  is  one  with  white  bristle 
on  the  outside  and  gray  in  the  middle.  It  is  not  used  out- 
side of  New  York,  and  very  few  are  now  used  even  there. 
Speaking  practically  for  the  painter  as  well  as  for  the 
owner  of  the  building,  there  is  no  more  practical  'brush  to 
use  for  painting  a  house  than  the  round  paint  brush.  They 
may  say  the  flat  brush  will  do  just  as  good  work,  whether 
in  white  Dristle  oi-  black.  When  a  man  has  a  round  brush 
in  his  hand  he  has  got  to  Avork  the  paint  in.  With  the  flat 
brush  it  is  heavier,  wider,  and  he  forgets  his  work  and 
ne  slaps  it  on,  one,  two,  three — bang — painted.  (Laughter.) 

You  have  a  gre.at  many  complaints  of  paint  blistering 
on  houses,  and  you  wonder  why  it  is  that  that  is  so.  You 
have  good  brushes,  and  you  have  the  best  of  paint,  and 
presumably  the  best  of  workmen.  The  owner  of  the  house 
comes  to  you  afterward  and  says: — "Why  is  that  blister- 
ing?" You  say:  —  "I  don't  know."  You  go  up  and  see  the 
job  and  there  are  blisters  on  it.  You  find  out  everything 
is  straight  and  fair,  and  you  don't  know  why  it  happened. 
I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because  of  your  flat  brush.  The  work- 
man doesn't  care:  he  is  on  contract  work  and  you  want 
him  to  get  it  through  as  quickly  as  he  can.  He  will  slap 
it  on.  How  can  you  work  the  paint  in  with  a  flat  brush? 
I  believe  from  long,  long  experience  watching  the  men 
where  I  have  been  that  a  man  can  paint  the  house  quicker 
with  the  flat  than  with  the  round  brush,  consequently 
what  do  they  care?  And  sometimes  the  master  painter 
does  not  care.  But  for  a  good  job,  to  keep  your  reputation, 
the  round  paint  brush  is  the  best  for  you,  but  you  won't 
use  it.    So,  what  is  the  result? 

Here  is  the  brush  they  are  using  in  Chicago  for  wall 
painting.  On  account  of  the  unions  there  no  wall  brush 
can  be  over  four  and  one-half  inches  wide.  To  obviate 
that  in  favor  of  the  master  painter,  we  make  up  a  brush 
that  is  thicker  through  here  and  stiffer  than  that  which 
used  to  be  used  on  the  five  and  six-inch,  which  they  for- 
merly used,  and  you  probably  use  now.  This  is  the  brush 
they  will  allow  us  to  sell — not  allowing  a  union  man  to  use 
more  than  a  four  and  one-half-inch  brush. 

I  have  found  that  of  the  varnish  brushes  that  are  being 
used  now  a  great  many  are  abandoning  for  small  work 
in  the  house  tihe  full  brush  and  use  more  and  more  the 
three  and  a  half-inch  and  four-inch  flat  varnish  brush. 
You  cannot  do  the  job  as  well  with  that  as  you  can  with 
a  thicker,  heavier  body  of  bristle;  consequently  we  advise 
you  to  stick  to  the  full  varnish  brush. 

If  any  of  you  gentlemen  sell  brushes,  you  may  have  a 
cust'omer  come  back  and  say: — "I  want  a  new  brush;  this 
has  gone  to  pieces."  You  ask  him: — "What  did  you  do 
with  it?"  He  would  say: — "I  did  not  do  anything;  just 
put  it  in  paint."  In  Lynn,  Mass.,  a  hardware  man  sold 
our  brushes  and  he  said: — "Come  here,  Mr.  Kelly;  here 
is  a  brush  coming  to  pieces."  I  said: — -"It  has  been  soaked 
in  water.  '  He  said: — "How  can  you  tell  it  has  been  soaked 
in  water?"  I  said: — "Simply  because  there  is  rust  on  the 
nails.  That  is  evidence  why  it  should  come  to  pieces." 
I  was  going  out  and  he  called  me  back.  A  gentleman  came 
in  and  the  salesman  said:— "Here  is  another  one."  To  the 
gentleman  who  had  bought  the  brush  I  said: — "When  did 
you  buy  that?"  He  said: — "Yesterday  afternoon."  I 
said: — "Why  didn't  you  soak  it  in  water?"  He  said: — "I 
did;  all  night."  (Laughter.)  But  they  say  they  don't  soak 
it  in  water.    That  settled  it. 

I  want  to  say  something  with  regard  to  kalsomine 
brushes.  I  don't  want  to  offend  any  gentlemen  here  who 
represent  the  hot  and  cold  water  paint,  but  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  truth.  Your  hot  and  cold  water  kalsomine  brush 
is  the  highest  price  brush  you  use.  Insist  upon  your  work- 
men washing  that  brush  out  every  night,  because  if  you 


don't  you  will  find  that  by  constant  use  inside  of  a  week 
you  will  lose  your  brush;  it  will  go  moppy.  The  reason  is- 
because  of  the  acid  in  your  product.  They  may  say  it  is 
not  acid,  it  is  casein,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  there  is 
no  man  who  can  prove  it  to  me  that  there  is  not  sulphuric 
acid  in  hot  and  cold  water  paint.  We  had  so  much  trouble 
and  bother  about  IJIO  and  1912  that  we  had  samples  of  all 
of  those  products  analyzed,  and  we  found  out  what  the 
iiigredients  were.  They  are  good;  I  have  no  objection  to 
them  at  all.  I  don't  want  to  offend  or  antagonize  the  man- 
dfacturers,  'but  I  would  advise  that  your  kalsomine  brushes 
after  being  used  in  that  shall  be  washed  out  every  night. 
There  has  been  complaint  made  to  us  saying  we  don't 
make  our  kalsomine  brushes  of  as  good  stock  as  we  used 
to.  Every  brush  maker  gets  some  complaint  where  white- 
wash and  kalsomine  are  used.  It  is  simply  that  because  of 
th'at  article  in  your  hot  and  cold  water  paints  that  does  it. 
The  bristle  looks  all  right,  but  the  brush  gets  lobby,  flabby, 
no  life  to  it. 

The  brush  the  paint  or  varnish  is  put  on  with  is  the 
principal  article  of  the  whole  business.  You  can  use  the 
best  paint  you  could  get,  and  if  you  use  a  cheap  brush 
you  are  going  to  get  a  che.ap  job. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Kelly  for  his 
able  address. 
The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dewar  at: 
2.15  p.  m.,  and  Prof.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia,  was 
introduced.    He  spoke  on  "Art  in  Industry." 

Art  in  Industry. 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Master  House- 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  Pennsylvania: — 

I  have  been  a  member  longer  than  a  great  many  of  you, 
so  I  have  the  right  to  address  you  as  fellow  members.  It 
seems  like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle  to  talk  about  Art 
in  Industry  to  a  lot  of  painters.  To  anybody  else  there 
might  be  somelliing  worth  saying  in  the  way  of  a  plea, 
to  recognize  art  as  the  center  and  soul  of  it.  I  don't 
mean  to  raise  any  question  as  to  whether  it  is  or  not,  but 
to  recognize  that  art  is  the  soul  of  it.  It  might  be  hard 
to  convince  the  rn.acliinist,  for  instance — and  although  the 
metalworker  ha.s  almost  entirely  an  artistic  calling,  if  he 
only  knows  it,  sometimes  he  will  have  to  scratch  his  head 
before  you  can  convince  him  that  his  is  an  art.  Eut  the 
painter  is  the  last  man  who  should  ask  such  a  question. 

No  man  understands  the  nature  of  either  art  or  indus- 
i  ry  unless  he  tmderstands  and  realizes  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  them.  Of  industry — what  is  it?  All  of  it  is  simply 
an  attitude  of  mind  and  spirit  which  men  put  into  their 
v/ork.  All  industry,  if  it  is  inspired  by  a  genuine  interest 
and  feeling — a  iesire  to  make  the  utmost  out  of  it.  and 
the  joy  in  it  that  every  good  work-man  cannot  help  feeling, 
and  any  industry  followed  in  this  spirit  is  art. 

Now,  that  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  my  students  a  thou- 
sand times  a  year,  over  and  over  again,  and  1  never  tire  of 
saying  it  to  Them.  Industry,  when  we  put  our  souls  into  it. 
becomes  art:  and  art,  even  if  pursued  and  thought  about 
on  the  highest  and  rarest  planes,  the  upper  ether  of  exist- 
ence, seems  to  be  the  guiding  and  inspiring  and  directing 
force  in  industry,  if  its  nature  is  understood  and  properly 
applied.  1  want  every  man  who  has  anything  to  do  in  this 
world  to  interpret  the  doing  of  it  in  terms  of  art. 

We  speak,  and  correctly,  on  the  art  of  medicine,  al- 
though there  is  a  science  of  medicine,  which  makes  the 
doctor  as  proficient  as  he  is.  But  it  is  not  what  makes 
the  doctor.  He  may  know  ever  so  mucli  .about  the  theory 
of  disease,  its  causes  and  cure;  but  he  must  be  a  good 
artist  to  be  a  good  practitioner. 

When  it  comes  to  aiding,  to  sensing  by  a  sensitive  na- 
ture, the  ills  that  he  is  brought  in  contact  with;  when  it 
comes  to  knowing  the  rigiit  thing  to  do,  your  doctor  be- 
comes as  truly  a,n  artist  as  the  sculptor  or  the  portrait 
painter.  And  the  surgeon— even  on  technical  grounds,  the 
hands  and  skill— we  none  of  us  would  withhold  from  the 
good  surgeon  the  name  of  artist.  Nobody  would  withhold 
it  from  the  goldsmith,  the  siiU'ersmith;  nobody  who  sees 
what  the  blacksmith  is  capable  of,  as  we  do  at  Broad  and 
Pine  streets — or  as  you  see  it  in  the  Cathedral  in  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Morgan's  gate  at  his  house  on  Long  Island, 
those  beautiful  wi-ought  iron  grilles  our  boys  have  made- 
nobody  would  for  a  moment  withhold  from  those  who  do 
that  work  the  name  "artist."  just  as  truly  as  the  man 
who  painted  the  murals  on  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  at 
Harrisburg,  or  he  who  sculptured  the  statues  in  front  of  it. 

It  is  true  of  the  painter,  the  cabinetmaker,  the  mill- 
worker,  the  tileworker,  the  mosaic  worker — everybody,  if. 
in  his  work  he  goes  about  it  in  the  right  spirit — and  the 
right  attitude  to  take  abotit  it  is  that  of  the  artist,  no 
matter  how  humble  it  may  be. 

Art  does  not  consist  of  any  mode  of  expression.  I  know 
people  who  think  that  art  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of 
oil  paintings,  landscapes  or  portraiture.  They  are  away 
off.    Oil  painting,  if  well  done,  is  a  good  form  of  art,  al- 
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though  I  have  seen  as  bad  things  in  oil  paintings  as  m 
wall  papering  or  earpentei'ing  work— just  as  poor  trom 
an  artisti"  s'tandpoint.  And  I  have  seen  just  as  good 
things  in  simple  tints  on  walls  as  I  have  ever  seen  done 
in  anv  other  form  of  artistic  expression.  .^^  ^ 

I  like  to  remember  the  last  time  I  talked  with  Frank 
Millet  that  glorious,  splendid  artist  who  lost  his  lite 
on  the  Titanic.  The  last  seen  of  him  he  was  helping  the 
people  from  the  steerage  to  get  out,  so  that  they  mignt 
be  saved  when  the  ship  went  down.  He  was  one  ot  tne 
noblest  spirits,  one  of  the  most  generous  artists  tnis 
country  ever  produced.  I  shall  never  forget  the  talk  i 
had  with  Millet,  in  Washington,  at  a  convention  a  lew 
years  ago.  He  told  me  what  he  was  doing.  He  did  paint 
the  pictures  of  history-the  ships,  in  the  Baltimore  Couit 
House,  but  he  said:-"I  am  coloring  the  walls  of  build- 
ings. I  will  take  any  kind  of  job,  tinting  the  ^ajls  oi 
ceilings.  My  job  is  to  put  .on  the  right  colors^  The  only 
thing  I  won't  do  is  to  paint  an  office  pmk.  That  is  tne 
last  time  I  ever  saw  him-in  the  fullness  of  his  Poweis, 
as  an  unmistakable  artist  of  the  first  class.  He  was  tint- 
ing the  walls  of  the  offices  of  the  new  office  buildings  oi 
Washington,  and  doing  it  right.  He  discussed  it  with 
me,  not  as  a  matter  of  composition  .or  figure  painting,  not 
a  matter  of  scrolls  or  diminution,  but  in  the  right  colois, 
to  tint  the  walls  of  buildings  with  the  proper  colors  tor 
the  uses  which  they  were  to  serve. 

Any  man  who  brings  to  his  work  of  painting  wans  oi 
ceilings,  or  the  treatment  of  floors,  or  the  exteriors  oi 
buildings,  that  spirit,  is  an  artist.  He  may  be,  as  MUiet 
undoubtedly  was,  a  great  artist.  I  think  that  is  unques- 
tionably the  proper  and  justifiable  attitude  for  the  painter 
everywhere  to  assume.  I  think  it  is  the  only  right  way. 
I  think  it  is  true,  not  only  of  the  painter,  for  whom  no- 
body would  question  it — because  unquestionably  some  of 
the  most  artistic  things  ever  done  in  this  world  are  the 
artistic  walls  of  the  houses  in  Italy— sometimes  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  sometimes  on  the  inside;  and  not 
only  on  the  houses  and  public  buildings  and  court  houses, 
meeting  places  and  legislative  halls,  as  well  as  in  the 
churches— the  job  of  decorating  properly,  of  finishing 
properly  and  expressively  the  walls  of  those  buildings 
produced  the  most  unmistakable  and  greatest  artists  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  And  if  you  talk  of  the  greatest 
artists,  you  talk  in  terms  of  the  fresco  painters  of  Italy. 
Not  the  oil  painters,  not  the  sculptors,  but  the  fresco 
painters— of  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  the  great  pub- 
lic buildings  of  Italy.  Everybody  who  can  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  see  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  beautiful 
buildings  that  those  house  painters  have  left  for  the  de- 
light and  inspiration  and  instruction  of  everybody  who 
has  come  afterward. 

I  wish,  not  only  for  the  house  painter  and  decorator 
to  have  the  right  attitude  in  connection  with  his  work, 
but  for  everybody  who  is  interested  in  industry  and  in- 
dustrial education.  You  know  what  kind  of  industrial 
education  you  ought  to  be  interested  in.  Not  only  as 
members  of  your  community,  but  as  citizens,  in  the 
proper  development  of  that  community,  and  for  the 
people  growing  up  in  it.  I  am  constantly  besought  for 
advice  along  this  line,  and  I  always  say  what  I  am 
saying  to  you,  that  the  true  and  only  solution  of  this 
problem  of  industrial  education,  that  is  pressing  so  hard 
upon  us  from  all  sides,  from  the  colleges  down  to  the 
kindergarten— everybody  is  asking  that  his  boy  and  his 
girl  should  have  vocational  instruction.  That  is  what 
they  are  clamoring  for,  as  you  know. 

My  school  is  a  school  of  industrial  art — not  a  trade 
school — but  to  train  industrial  art  workers — gold,  silver, 
iriOn,  glass,  pottery — everything  to  which  the  hand  of  man 
may  be  put,  to  make  it  useful  and  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  his  fellow  man.  But  the  demand  for  teachers  is 
so  great  that  my  school  is  fast  resolving  itself  into  a 
kind  of  normal  school,  which  it  was  never  planned  to  be. 

What  is  vocational  eductaion?  Everywhere— I  say  this 
to  you  as  I  say  it  everywhere — art  properly  applied,  in- 
telligently related  to  industrial  processes,  is  the  true  and 
only  answer  to  this  vocational  demand.  Therefore,  art- 
far  from  the  common,  mistaken  understanding  of  it — is 
not  something  apart  from  the  ordinary,  nor  is  the  artist 
some  kind  of  a  being  who  lives  in  a  rarfied  atmosphere 
that  the  rest  of  us  could  niCt  live  in.  The  artist  is  not 
the  one  man  in  a  million  whose  work  we,  perhaps,  cannot 
understand.  Art,  so  far  from  being  that  sort  of  thing, 
is  the  most  universal  of  things,  and  wherever  a  man 
is  really  impelled  to  do  a  thing  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
it,  you  have  art.  Art  is  the  expression,  of  the  thing  for 
which  we  really  care,  and  which  we  delight  to  do. 

The  sordid  attitude,  the  doing  of  work  because  wo  have 
to  have  our  day's  wages,  the  going  to  our  work  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  galley  slave  goes  chained  to  his  dun- 
geon—that does  not  give  you  art,  that  does  not  give  you 
anything  which  wo  want  to  perpetuate  or  encourage,  but 
the  going  to  your  work  as  if  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do — 
doing  what  your  hands  find  to  do.  with  the  best  that  is 
in  you — that  is  art.  Whatever  demands  that  interest  is 
the  whole  key  to  the  situation.  Set  a  man  to  do  some- 
thing and  tell  him  to  do  what  he  is  told,  and  you  are 
putting  him  in  the  galley  slave  class.  Give  him  n  chnnce 
to  think,  to  exercise  his  lilting,  his  tastes,  his  judgment; 
set  him  to  finding  out  things,  to  choosing  for  himself, 


and  you  ha\-e  the  spirit  of  the  artist  at  once.  I  don't 
care  whether  it  is  darning  socks  or  beating  horseshoes, 
or  what  it  is — his  thought,  his  attention  goes  into  the 
thing,  and  whenever  he  thinks  he  can  lay  out  the  work 
himself,  whenever  he  has  the  attitude  of  the  painter 
who  sees  the  opportunity  to  become  a  master  by  and 
by— as  Napoleon  said,  "Every  soldier  carries  a  marshal's 
baton  in  his  knapsack" — so,  when  he  puts  his  head  and 
thought  into  his  work  you  have  him  on  the  way  of  being 
an  artist  already;  however  modest  in  his  dimensions  or 
aims,  j'ou  have  the  true  spirit  of  the  artist. 

Design— that  element  of  design  that  goes  into  art  so 
conspicuously  that  you  cannot  mistake  it— how  is  that  to 
be  approached?  The  planning  of  the  simplest  things  is 
design,  just  as  much  aa  of  the  more  complex — analyzing 
the  mind  of  the  worker  and  making  him  an  artist.  And 
so,  I  plead  for  this  kind  of  attitude  toward  your  work, 
on  the  part  of  evei'y  man  here  who  directs  the  work  of 
a  PaintShop.  I  spent  a  great  many  years  of  my,  own 
life  in  a  paintshop,  and  I  have  a  right — not  only  by  my 
election  as  a  member  of  this  Association — but  I  think  I 
have  a  right  because  of  my  apprenticeship  for  years  as 
a  painter,  decorative  painter,  if  you  please,  but  I  know 
what  it  is  to  lay  white  lead  and  finish  a  good  surface 
and  stripe  a  carriage,  as  well  as  to  paint  initials  on  a 
panel  or  birds  on  a  sewing  machine,  or  to  do  a  room,  if 
you  have  occasion  to  d.o  that.  I  have  had  to  do  every- 
thing, from  priming  stucco  on  a  carriage  shop,  to  doing 
as  good  a  piece  of  ornamental  japanning  as  anyone  needs. 
Now,  I  speak  not  as  a  teacher,  who  lays  down  the  law, 
but  as  a  workman  who  has  himself  followed  the  work 
I  suppose  every  one  of  you  is  engaged  in,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  out  of  my  experience,  anything  that  is  attacked 
in  this  spirit  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  feeling  what 
fun  it  is  to  do  it  and  what  pleasure  you  can  give  to 
somebody  else  by  arranging  colors  or  patterns  or  what 
niOt,  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  pleasure — anyone  who 
has  that  attitude  in  his  work  is  an  artist.  That  is  the 
only  way  in  which  to  adequately  define  it. 

Education— see  what  it  leads  to.  It  leads  every  bit  of 
technical  work,  every  process  of  the  shop,  the  handling  of 
every  detail,  into  the  plane  of  intellectual  life.  Every  man 
takes  hold  of  his  plane,  or  hammer,  or  brush  or  trowel, 
with  the  feeling  that  Napoleon  asked  his  men  to  have 
before  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  "As  though  the  eyes 
of  twenty  centuries  were  upon  you,"  as  if  he  was  doing 
something  that  men— and  very  great  men— very  serious- 
minded  men— have  done  for  ages,  and  done  often  in  such  a 
way  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  business  of  this  age  is 
to  teach  appreciation  and  develop  admiration  for  the 
record  of  their  performance.  He  finds  how  that  was  done 
in  Egypt.  He  finds  how  this  was  done  in  Greek,  how 
that  work  was  performed  in  Home — as  the  lecturers  and 
the  thousands  of  books  of  the  libraries  of  the  world  help 
us  to  realize.  You  see  all  down  the  ages  periods  distin- 
guished by  characteristic  treatment  of  this  or  that  prac- 
tical problem,  not  only  the  painting  of  walls  and  ceilings, 
the  weaving  of  carpets,  but  the  ironwork,  the  woodwork, 
the  mosaic  work,  the  machinery,  just  as  much  as  the 
things  that  are  not  machinery.  The  mechanic  arts  are 
just  as  much  arts  as  those  which  are  not  mechanical  in 
their  more  obvious  forms. 

We  cannot  design  a  decoration  however  simple,  we  can 
no  more  design  it  intelligently  and  well  out  of  our  heads, 
without  knowing  what  the  historic  setting  of  it  has  been, 
than  we  could  invent  a  language.  I  am  a  fairly  good  de- 
signer, but  I  could  no  more  design  a  decoration  like  that 
(indicating)  without  knowing  what  decorations  were  be- 
fore, and  knowing  what  a  Greek  idea  of  that  kind  of 
thing  would  be.  and  an  Italian  idea;  a  notion  of  how  it  was 
done  in  the  French  Renaissance,  how  it  came  into  the 
later  Louis's,  or  the  Empire  periods — all  our  public  build- 
ings in  Wasliington,  practically,  were  built  in  the  lOmpire 
Period — I  could  no  more  design  that  interior  decoration, 
nor  could  the  architect  design  this  building,  without  that 
historic  background  which  the  industrial  artist  designates, 
than  I  could  speak  to  you  if  we  did  not  lia\e  behind  us 
and  between  us  a  common  language  hundreds  of  years 
old.  I  could  no  more  invent  those  forms  than  I  could  in- 
vent words  with  which  to  convey  my  meaning  to  you. 

Art  education,  properly  understood  and  applied,  opens 
the  field  for  ail  education  .-ind  appeals  to  the  mind  of  man 
studying  anything,  and  leads  him  along  tlie  line  that  was 
followed  by  people  who  have  done  tlie  tilings  back  to  their 
sources  and  links  up  his  ideas,  his  feelings  with  this  ac- 
cumulation of  the  best  of  the  ages  that  we  call  civilization 
and  culture.  That  is  all  culture  is.  It  is  tlie  accuiiuil.i- 
tion  and  the  experience  of  the  ages.  If  we  are  well  edu- 
cated we  think  back  along  those  lines  in  terms  ot  good 
work.  Wc  are  in  touch  with  the  men  who  have  gone 
before,  who  have  left  something  behind  wortli  seeing, 
worth  handling,  worth  being  a  part  of.  l>y  contributing  our 
littie  bit,  no  matter  how  modest,  to  tlie  same  composition 
of  the  human  race. 

Industry  is  Just  that,  .md  tli.vt  is  the  spirit,  the  atmos- 
phere, thnt  sliould  dominate  and  the  attitude  th.at  we 
sliould  assume  to  it.  And  education,  iiroiici-ly  inidci-stood, 
everywliere  take.'--  us.  after  a  general  grounding  in  the 
most  fundamental  and  elementary  of  all  instruction,  to 
drawing,  because  everybody  should  just  as  much  learn  to 
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draw,  and  in  exactly  the  same  spirit,  as  he  learns  to  write. 
We  used  to  think- -and  that  was  a  very  conspicuous  part 
of  the  mistake  we  made  regarding  art — that  only  the  few 
could  learn  to  draw,  that  it  was  a  mighty  rare  gift.  Now, 
Dogberry  says,  you  will  remember,  in  one  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  that  reading  and  writing  come  by  nature. 
There  are  other  things  that  we  can  cultivate;  but  that 
reading  and  writing  come  by  nature,  which  is  only  putting 
into  Elizabethan  language  what  a  Roman  poet  said  long 
before: — "The  poets  are  born,  not  made."  Now,  poets  are 
born,  of  course.  I  fancy  that  most  of  us  were  born;  that 
that  was  a  natural  and  necessary  start.  (Laughter.)  But 
certainly  no  poet  got  very  far  until  he  learned  what  could 
be  taught  him  of  the  culture  that  had  preceded  him.  But 
people  soon  find  out — you  would  laugh,  or  be  shocked, 
almost,  if  I  would  try  to  make  you  realize  how  very  re- 
cently, even  here  in  Pennsylvania,  that  people  were  aghast 
at  the  very  proposition  that  everybody  could  learn  to  write. 
You  would  not  believe  what  I  said  if  I  told  you  that 
almost  within  my  lifetime,  pro'bably  within  my  memory, 
there  were  thousands  of  very  earnest  people  who  thought 
that,  and  they  were  leaders  of  the  thought  of  the  country — 
or  of  their  community;  they  doubted  very  much  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  teach  everybody's  child  to  write  or  read. 
There  are  men  in  this  town  today — I  know  one,  I  think 
I  have  sat  on  the  school  hoard  wtih  him — who  doubts  very 
much  whether  our  general  education,  our  attempts  to 
educate  everybody's  boys  and  girls,  is  not  a  mistake.  1 
only  cite  this  to  tell  you  how  recent  in  our  country  has 
been  the  culture  we  see. 

We  got  over  that,  but  we  have  not  got  over  it  in  con- 
nection with  drawing.  We  still  think  it  is  a  particular 
gift.  lEvery  one  can  read  and  write  quite  well  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  and  we  would  not  think  of  letting 
a  'boy  or  girl  grow  up  without  learning  to  read  and  write. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  today  in  Pennsylvania  who  have  no  interest  at 
all,  practicially,  in  having  every  boy  and  girl  learn  to  draw 
as  well  as  we  know  they  can  be  taught — quite  as  well 
as  you  or  I  or  any  of  us  have  learned  to  read  or  write— 
for  the  sake  of  expressing  the  ikind  of  ideas  and  follow- 
ing the  kind  of  trend  of  thought  I  have  suggested  as 
THE  trend  of  thought  which  the  workers  of  the  wrold 
who  have  torouight  to  it  the  right  spirit  have  always  fol- 
lowed since  Adam  was  a  boy. 

The  minute  you  teach  and  encourage — and  you  don't 
have  to  teach  very  much,  only  give  them  a  chance — the 
boy  and  girl  to  draw,  and  to  express  'by  means  of  drawing 
the  thing  to  he  done,  you  are  on  the  right  track.  If  the 
boy  or  girl  designs  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  states  it 
in  terms  of  a  drawing,  you  have  got  the  right  spirit  in 
his  work.  And  so,  I  plead  for  this  kind  of  education,  as 
being  at  the  'basis  of  all  rig'ht  thinking,  at  the  basis  of 
industry,  and  its  expression  in  terms  of  art. 

But  there  is  suc'h  a  thing  as  art  and  industry,  too. 
Not  only  art  in  industry,  the  association  of  which  should 
be  secured  in  our  education  everywhere,  even  the  most 
general  and  universal— it  is  your  business  as  employers, 
ty  the  way,  to  see  that  your  apprentices  are  properly 
trained  to  take  your  places.  If  you  don't  take  that 
amount  of  interest  in  your  ibusiness  children,  who  are  in 
your  employ  and  have  a  right  to  think  they  may  succeed 
some  day  to  your  place,  which  you  cannot  keep  very 
much  longer,  because  the  hair  of  a  good  many  of  you 
here  is  as  white  as  mine — if  you  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  interest  in  your  children  who  are  in  your  shop,  your 
employes,  and  want  to  help  them  to  the  best  education 
you  can  igive  them  along  the  lines  of  your  own  art — you 
are  unworthy  to  be  of  the  employing  painters  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Not  only  that,  but  unless  you  are  interested 
in  your  town  and  the  young  people  in  your  town,  to  see 
that  they  have  a  chance  to  follo'w  up  and  attack  the 
whole  'field  of  human  culture,  from  this  practical  point 
of  view,  of  ability  to  do  something— unless  they  have  that 
higih  view.point  on  the  experience  of  the  ages,  which  we 
call  history— unless  they  have  that  eye  open  on  the 
training  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  science— unless  they 
have  that  eye  open  on  human  work  in  the  right  spirit, 
which  we  call  art- unless  you  are  helping  your  com- 
munity to  'be  educated  in  that  way.  you  are  not  worthy 
citizens  of  your  community. 

Now  I  want  vou  to  take  this  to  heart  just  as  strongly 
as  vou  are  of  a  mind  to.  You  can  blame  me  for  saying 
it  strongly  but  T  know  I  am  right.  I  want  you  lo  assume 
thi.s  attitude  towards  your  duty,  and  towards  the  young 
people  of  your  community. 

There  are  other  things,  too.  I  was  called  up  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Brankin.  who  said  that  he  thought  I  got 
mixed  up  on  the  titles  of  "Industry  in  Art"  and  "In- 
dustry and  Art."  I  should  like  it  to  be  both.  There 
are  forms  you  c.annot  see  art  in — the  raw  side,  for  in- 
stance, the  things  that  one  uses  as  material.  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  "Art  and  Industry,"  in  this  sense — the 
things  it  uses,  and  here  again  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
Only  thing  for  the  practical  doer  of  any  work,  in  the 
selection  of  his  material  and  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  prepare  it  for  him — here  also  the  only  right  attitude 
is  that  of  the  artist.  Find  me  a  true  artist,  one  who  has 
the  right  feeling  toward  his  work,  no  matter  what  trade. 


and  I  will  find  you  a  man  for  whom  the  days  are  never 
long  enough,  you  will  never  hear  a  true  artist  talk  about 
eight  hours  or  nine  hours  or  anything  of  the  sort.  You 
^  ^'"^  working  after  everybody  else  goes  to  bed, 

as  Michael  Angelo  worked  far  into  the  night,  with  a 
taiiow  candle  stuck  in  his  cap,  over  those  immortal 
ngures  that  his  own  hand  carved.  You  will  find  the 
worker  who  brings  the  right  spirit  to  his  work,  whether 

worw"h.?''  "^^^^  is  the   most  persistent 

worker  because  he  gets  a  delight  out  of  his  work  that 
he  cannot  get  anywhere  else;  but  also  you  will  find  him 
hodv  conscience  regarding  his  material   which  no- 

nttlfnrti  t  i^"5  he  has  the  right 

-he"fi  se^'sTJ't^'"  material,  towards  the  thing  he  uses 
he  IS  sensitiT'e  towards  the  stuff  he  handles.  The  sordid 
point  of  view— whether  he  can  save  a  cent  or  two  here 
and  there,  never  troubles  him  in  the  least.  You  know 
there  are  lots  of  artists  who  make,  or  partly  make  their 
own  colors,  at  a  far  greater  expense  than  they '  could 
get  them  for,  but  with  the  greatest  kind  of  skill  know- 
ing something  of  chemistry,  because  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  was  the  thought,  "I  want  this  thing  to  last  "  be- 
cause they  were  doing  a  thing  that  is  worth  while  and 
the  man  who  does  the  thing  that  is  worth  while  wants  it 
to  last,  does  not  want  it  to  crack  or  peel  off  or  fade 
out.  He  wants  it  to  stay  and  he  is  anxious  and  careful 
to  get  the  best  possible  materials. 

=>^1-1^^^^         °^  '^i"  ^-hink  in  terms  of  the  artist's 

vm,  ^""^  affection  for  his  work,  of  your  materials, 

you  will  be  following  the  right  track.  Instead  of  trying 
to  save  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  on  this  or  that  material, 
you  will  find  that  is  a  mighty  small  thing,  entirely  un- 
worthy of  your  point  of  view.  You  will  find,  Ii  believe  as 
ii°"^x,^f°  f""""*^'  ^^"^^  the  further  you  get  from  the  good 
old  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  the  worse  off  you  are. 

'"f^-  """"^  ^^"^'^  that  never  change-the 

rerm/n.^°^H^^^  that-the  substitutes  made  by  these 

S  a  m?se7ihfe  r'^^^'  °"  ^^*'  ^"'^  ^""^'y  "'"el  hear 
Of  a  miserable  German  submarine  bringing  dyestuffs  that 
play  the  very  devil  with  our  paints,  I  hope  it  will  be 
sunk  before  it  gets  here.  1  am  not  glad  for  the  war,  but 
i  am  glad  that  the  miserable  German  dyestuffs  are 
stopped  from  coming  here.  The  artist  wants  his  mate- 
rial aa  good  as  he  can  get  it;  he  won't  let  any  momen- 

amonTfnf'H?:"  °^  ^  ""'"^  °^  cheapness,  which  don't 
amount  to  anything,  interfere  with  his  work. 

That  is  a  side  of  "art  and  industry"  which  I  think  is 
worth  taking  some  thought  of. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  first  thought  of  having  a 
textile  school— the  first  in  America,  by  the  way — for  I 
don't  want  to  blow  my  own  horn,  but  the  school  over 
which  I  preside  has  been  the  first  in  America  to  proclaim 
the  idea,  I  have  given  you  today.  One  of  the  best  known 
connoisseurs  and  writers  on  the  subject  that  America 
produces  today  said  that  art  is  one  thing  and  industry 
IS  another,  and  they  have  nothing  in  common.  Now. 
some  people — of  whom  I  am  a  very  modest  one— have 
thought  that  is  all  wrong,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
that,  the  exact  opposite  is  true,  and  is  the  only  truth. 
Art  and  industry  are  one,  and  you  cannot  speak  either 
one  correctly,  without  speaking  them  both;  and  you  can- 
not teach  the  industrial  worker  to  do  his  work  on  the 
right  plane  unless  you  give  him  the  artist's  point  of  view. 
It  is  in  every  boy  or  girl  that  is  born;  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  encourage  it  in  them,  and  not  squelch  it.  No  artist 
is  properly  trained;  you  cannot  teach  art  properly,  with- 
out teaching  it  in  its  industrial  bearing.  It  checks  up 
your  mistakes;  it  prevents  you  from  wandering  off  into 
all  sorts  of  foolishness.  Do  you  think  this  hideous  non- 
sense of  cubism  and  futurism  and  what  not,  with  which 
the  painters  today  have  gone  absolutely  daffy,  could 
have  come  into  the  world  if  the  men  starting  in  the 
academies  had  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  the  week 
in  doing  things  in  iron  and  wood  and  metal  and  mosaic 
and  clay  and  plaster  and  what  not?  You  know  they 
would  not.  You  know,  if  they  had  to  cut  patterns,  and 
templets  and  make  molds  and  stamps,  and  weave  fab- 
rics and  carpets — had  to  do  something  to  test  out  the 
genuineness  of  their  art  and  make  its  application  worth 
while;  if  they  had  that  industrial  connection  they  would 
have  kept  their  heads,  would  have  been  sane  and  rea- 
sonable and  right.  If  they  had  used  their  artistic  taste 
in  matching  colors  and  in  harmonizing  tints,  they  would 
not  have  gone  wrong.  As  I  say,  we  have  proclaimed 
that  it  is  true  that  both  industry,  to  be  taught  right, 
must  be  taught  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  and  that 
the  artist,  to  be  taught  right,  must  be  taught  the  in- 
dustrial point  of  view;  and  that  is  the  only  idea  that 
should  dominate  our  work  in  the  art  school. 

Pratt  came  over  here  from  Brooklyn  when  he  wanted 
to  establish  his  school.  He  told  me  where  he  had  gone  to 
find  a  model.  The  first  thing  he  saw,  in  Europe  or 
America,  that  showed  him  how  this  thing  ought  to  be 
worked  out  was  my  school  of  industrial  art,  then  on 
Spring  Garden  street,  now  on  Broad  and  Pine.  He 
said:— "Mr.  Miller,  you  have  had  the  right  idea  all  along, 
by  making  them  inseparable  one  from  the  other." 
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Our  school  was  established  just  forty  years  ago,  and 
the  idea  spread  over  this  oountry  like  wildfire.  I  did 
not  come  here  to  speak  about  myself,  but  we  want  to 
have  as  much  industry  as  possible  in  our  art  school- 
that  is,  the  actual  industry,  the  actual  anvil  must  ring, 
the  actual  molds  must  be  made,  the  actual  bookbinder's 
press  must  be  in  action,  the  actual  looms  must  be 
rattling-,  the  actual  cloth  must  be  made,  the  actual 
leather  must  be  stamped,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
found,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  nothing — I  wish  you 
would  remember  this — I  wish  you  would  come  down  to 
see  me  some  day,  to  see  what  it  means.  I  was  amazed 
to  find  that  mosaic,  for  example — how  :nuch  do  you  think 
was  done  in  America  twenty  years  ago?  One  of  my  boys 
told  me  the  lOther  day,  and  he  is  a  painter  and  deco- 
rator, that  he  had  taken  a  contract  to  do  a  frieze  sev- 
enty feet  long,  in  mosaic,  on  the  portico  of  the  Public 
I^ibrary.  Ten  years,  five  years  ago,  if  you  had  wanted 
to  see  a  work  like  that,  you  would  have  had  to  pack 
your  valise  and  start  for  Italy.  You  can  see  it  in  Amer- 
ica now,  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  I  have  had  rhe 
honor  ot  training-. 

But  I  have  found  on  the  textile  side  that  the  beautiful 
tih-mgs  we  associate  with  textiles,  the  heautiful  things 
you  always  see  in  the  old  pictures;  that  you  see  in  our 
own  churches,  in  vestments  sometimes,  and  in  other  places 
too,  Wtiere  people  really  care  enough  about  them  to  im- 
port them  and  use  them,  (I  fo'und  that  not  a  blessed  stitch 
of  that  sort  of  thing  was  made  in  America;  that  the 
moment  you  wanted  a  piece  of  damask  or  piece  of  fig- 
ured silk  or  wool,  you  had  to  get  something  from  France 
or  Germany.   A  lady  was  interested  in  those  things,  and, 
a  good  churchwoman,  liked  to  distribute  -beautiful  vest- 
ments in  churches  all  over  the  country.    She  came  to 
me  and  asked  why  nothing  of  this  sort  of  thing  was 
made  in  America.     I  said:— "I  don't  know."     I  was  not 
as  old  then  as  I  am  now,  and  had  not  thought  as  much 
or  as  long.    But  I  told  her  I  would  find  out.    I  talked 
to  some  of  my  teachers.     One  of  them  said:— "You  go 
over  to  Paterson."   iSo  I  took  my  umibrella  one  rainy  Sat- 
urday to  go  over  to  see  Paterson,  and  asked  w'hy  it  was 
we  never  made  anything  worth  while  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  long  story.    It  was  not  in  the  way  of  "protection," 
either;  'but  there  were  plenty  of  reasons  which  I  need  not 
go  into.    But  I  said:— "I  want  to  make  a  demonstration. 
I  want  to  make  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  the  means 
of  showing  America  that  we  can  make  these  things  here." 
They  on  the  other  side  have  no  better  Wood  or  brains  or 
skill  than  we.    Incidentally,  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  money 
in  it    I  said: — "How  much  are  these  things?"    He  said:— 
"That  whioh  you  have  in  your  hands,  $1.50;  but  we  could 
not  make  it  for  that."    I  said:— "Could  you  make  it  for 
$3?"     He   said:— "No."     I   said:— "For   $6?"     He  said:— 
•'Yes;  oh,  yes."    I  knew  that  it  cost  $7. .50.    What  do  you 
think  of  that?    Five  times  What  he,  as  an  expert  silk 
mai..  knew  it  was  worth.   Now,  there  is  the  margin.  And 
at  Trenton  the  potters  told  me  exactly  the  same  thing. 
And  it  was  not   "protection,"  either,     if  you   do  make 
something  that  somebody  wants  the  protection  does  not 
amount  to  much.    I  said:— "Very  well,  I  will  make  up 
these  designs  and  'get  everything  ready  for  your  loom, 
and  give  you  an  order  large  enough  to  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  make  a  demonstration.    Then  he  wilted  and 
said:— "It  is  a  pity  to  take  your  money.    The  truth  is, 
American  dyes  are  so  bad  it  would  not  'be  worth  while 
to  make  these  things.    It  would  be  useless  for  the  uses 
10  which  tihese  hanigings  are  intended.     The  American 
dyes  would  not  stand  up."    I  said: — "Do  you  mean  to  tel' 
me  there  is  no'body  in  America" — and,  remember,  I  went 
to  the  very  fountain  head  of  the  thing  in  America— "Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  there  is  notoody  in  America  that  can 
dye  a  piece  of  silk  as  well  as  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
or  so  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  it  up?"    He  said: — 
"I  don't  say  that.   I  think  there  is  a  man,  a  Frenchman, 
who  works  in  Hartford,  who  could  do  you  a  job  of  dyeing 
that  would  be  worth  while,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay.""  This 
story  brings  the  simple  key  to  the  art  and  industrial  sit- 
uation, right  down  to  concrete  illustration.   I  said: — "How 
much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  to  dye  these  things  per- 
manently, so  they  would  be  worth  while?"  He  said:  "Well, 
it  would  'be  about  two  or  three  cents  a  yard."  Those  were 
his  very  words,  and  that  is  typical  of  the" sort  of  thing  with 
which  we  are  faced  here  in  America.  When  wo  talk  of  art 
and  industry  conducted  on  the  high  planes,  two  or  three 
cents  a  yard,  five  or  six  cents  per  gallon,  two  or  three  cents 
a  pound  in  this  or  fchat  material — when  you  know  as  well 
as  I  know — and  you  know  you  would  insult  my  intelligence 
if  you  told  me  you  did  not  know— that  any  kind,  of  a  joh 
that  is  worth  having  at  all,  you  take  on  a  basis  that  makes 
that  two  or  three  cents  a  yard,  or  five  or  six  cents  a  gal- 
lon insignificant- not  worth  talking  about.    You  won't  do 
it,  and  no'body  will  do  it,  in  any  kind  of  industrial  work, 
when  he  has  the  artist's  point  of  view,  the  artist's  inter- 
est in  and  affection  for  his  work. 

Tou  want  to  get  the  boys  and  the  girls— for  the  girls 
are  doing  everything  the  (boys  do— to  grow  away  from  the 
idea  that  cheeseparing  is  worth  anything,  when  they  are 
doing  something  that  Is  worth  doing,  and  for  the  enjoy- 


ment of  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  us.  That 
IS  the  spirit  in  which  I  want  all  industry  conducted,  and 
all  industrial  education  carried  on.  A  lot  of  people  have 
to  'be  told  it.  The  painters,  I  know,  are  the  last  to  have 
to  be  told  that  lesson.    (Vociferous  applause). 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Miller's  address,  Presi- 
dent Dewar  stated  that  he  had  been  a  life  mem'ber  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  then  called  on  all  present  to  rise  and  express  their 
thanks  to  Professor  Miller  for  his  splendid  talk.  And  this 
was  done  -unanimously. 

The  program  called  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  be 
devoted  to 

A  Symposium  on  Paint. 

This  consisted  of  three  papers,  each  one  taking  up  a  sep- 
arate phase  of  the  subject  and  treating  it  from  a  scientific 
standpoint. 

The  first  of  these  papers  was  read  by  Dr.  John  A. 
SchaefCer,  as  follows:— 

Paint  Pigments. 

When  your  secretary,  a  short  time  ago,  invited  me  to 
read  a  paper  "before  this  convention,  he  most  generously 
assigned  to  me  the  subject,  "W'hy  Paint  Perishes."  I  ap- 
preciated his  thought  that  1  might  thoroughly  handle  this 
subject,  but  on  investigating  my  own  qualifications,  I 
found  that  I  did  not  have  the  same  assurance  in  myself. 

We  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  seen  most  marked 
advances  made  in  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of 
paint  technology,  both  practically  and  theoretically.  We 
have  seen  this  knowledge  widely  disseminated,  not  only 
pmong  the  paint  manufacturers  and  master  painters,  but 
cmong  engineers,  architects,  in  the  promotion  of  'build- 
ing materials  and  even  among  those  persons  whose  inter- 
ests are  widely  detached  from  the  general  subject  of 
painting,  but  who  are  brought  to  face  this  subject  at 
widely  varying  intervals.  It  has  not  only  stimulated  the 
general  interest  in  the  science  of  painting,  but  has  served 
as  the  basis  for  demonstrating  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  structural  materials. 

However,  even  though  we  have  made  such  rapid  strides 
in  the  de-velopment  of  our  craft,  all  of  which  leads  ua 
nearer  tJie  ultimate  solution  and  elimination  of  paint  per- 
ishing, we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  goal  -svtiere  -we 
can  definitely  state  and  correct  the  existent  conditions. 
This  is  proibably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  painting  material 
is  perfect,  nor  are  the  conditions  for  painting  ideal  at  all 
times  and  when  not  ideal,  they  are  not  completely  remedi- 
a'ble.  We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
our  painting  conditions  and  balancing  our  painting  mate- 
rials so  that  the  least  Objectionalble  deficiencies  are  found 
in  the  resultant  paint  and  the  defects  in  any  materials 
used  are  counterbalanced  'by  the  virtues  of  the  materials 
employed  as  corrective  measures. 

That  these  conditions  are  generally  realized  is  evi- 
denced by  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee,  by  Com- 
mittee Dl  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
to  investigate  and  study  paint  perishing.  We  are  now, 
as  a  result  of  our  past  experience  and  experimentation, 
able  to  fairly  accurately  predict  the  result.^  which  will 
accrue  from  the  proper  exposure  and  formulation  of  test 
panels,  both  relative  to  single  pigments  and  combina- 
tion pigment  paints  in  varying  conditions  of  climate 
We  can  predict  what  the  various  types  of  failure  will 
be  together  with  their  general  characteristics.  It  was 
necessary  that  we  have  this  knowledge  before  we  could 
be  in  the  position  of  prescribing  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  existent  for-.-ns  of  decay.  Nevertheless,  since  Com- 
mittee Dl  has  now  decided  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
paint  perishing,  who  can  foretell  how  far  the  cour.se 
will  be  or  in  what  paths  it  will  lead  us? 

As  a  consequence  of  these  thoughts  and  with  a  desire 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  before  this  convention 
which  would  lead  to  the  greatest  discussion  of  the  work 
confronting  each  of  us,  I  suggested  to  your  secretary 
that  a  session  be  devoted  to  a  "Symposium  on  Paint." 
In  this  way  we  would  treat  of  three  of  the  phases  of 
paint  technology  and  develop  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  e.ach  one.  while  a  distinct  iihaso  in  itself,  would  be 
directly  dependent  upon  the  "thers.  These  embraced 
paint  pigments,  paint  vehicles  and  general  painting  con- 
siderations. Two  other  men  were  invited  to  join  with  me 
in  the  preparation  of  papers  covering  this  work.  If  we 
can  bring  to  your  mind  new  thoughts,  or  stimulate  the 
old  thoughts  and  knowledge^  which  mny  bo  lyincr  dormant 
so  as  to  lead  ti  a  better  understanding  of  p.-ilnt  perish- 
ing'and  its  correction,  we  will  feel  that  cmr  purposi^  in 
this  work  has  been  accomplished. 

In  developing  the  subject  of  paint  pigini  iits.  which  is 
the  one  T  selected  for  opening  this  work,  T  found  that  I 
would  necessarily  have  to  treat  rathoi-  hrn;idly  certain 
.)f  the  general  considerations  underlying  paint  pigments, 
but  T  f'~>und  that  it  would  give  me  an  opportunity  for  a 
specific  treatment  of  certain  now  dovolopmonf s.  T  desire 
to  devote  my  time  to  the  discussion  of  piKni'^nt  mate- 
rials for  exterior  decoration  and  protection.    The  ques- 
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ition  of  interior  decoration  is  a  separate  study  in  itself, 
one  which  we  have  no  desire  to  take  up  at  this  time. 

Adopting  this  general  plan,  we  find  ourselves  in 
.broadly  discussing  a  paint  confronted  with  three  salient 
factors  which  serve  to  contribute  toward  successful 
work  namely,  the  ease  of  application,  the  relative  rapid- 
ity and  nature  of  decay,  and  the  conditions  for  repaint- 
ing Granting  that  two  paints  show  markedly  similar 
advantages  we  know,  broadly  speaking,  the  one  which 
shows  the  '  greatest  ease  in  application  will  prove  the 
more  lasting  piece  of  work. 

This  might  no^  be  the  case  were  each  one  of  us  to  apply 
the  paint' ourselves,  but  as  we  are  confronted  with  other 
conditions  we  must  realize  the  importance  of  the  per- 
«onol  equation  in  the  proper  application  of  paint.  Elimi- 
nating the  factor  of  proper  application  and  pre-supposmg 
this  variable  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  paints,  w^ 
must  in  justice  to  ourselves  choose  that  paint  which  in 
■our  own  individual  opinion  and  according  to  our  latest 
knowledge  will  give  the  best  ultimate  service.  We  must 
however  at  the  same  time  take  cognizance  of  the  period 
for  repainting  and  use  our  every  endeavor  to  leave  a 
surface  which  will  be  best  adapted'  to  receive  the  repaint- 
ing work.  These  are  the  basic  principles  for  proper  paint- 
ing in  which  the  pigments,  the  vehicles  and  the  general 
painting  conditions  must  receive  their  proportionate  con- 
sideration. 

Among  the  paint  pigments  for  exterior  work,  I  like  to 
speak  of  the  primary  pigments  designating  the  two 
white  leads  and  zinc  oxide  in  this  class.  Primary  pig- 
ments so-called,  because  they  are  the  pigments  which 
are  essential  for  the  proper  formulation  of  exterior 
•paints.  These  pigments  show  their  value,  not  only  from 
a  phvsical  standpoint,  but  also  from  a  chemical  one,  the 
combination  of  the  two  resulting  in  a  paint  making  for 
proper  service  from  both  a  protective  and  decorative 
■standpoint. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  white  leads,  we  mean  corroded 
white  lead  and  sublimed  white  lead.  Corroded  white  lead, 
■Ihe  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  is  the  most  widely  used  pig- 
ment in  present  day  exterior  painting.  Its  marked  ease 
^f  appUcatton  makes  it  the  preferred  pigment  among 
master  paiAters.  It  would  be  -te'-esting  to  know  how 
manv  painters  choose  this  pigment  chiefly  /or  this  rea- 
.^n  S  property,  coupled  with  its  great  hiding  and 
covering  property,  gives  us  the  initial  virtues  which  we 
•  demand  in  a  , paint  pigment. 

?hrmi"hout  their  life.  One  of  the  vices  generally  at- 
StedTo  the  two  white  leads  is  the  chalking,  which  is 
always  present  ^rom  the  time  the  gloss  has  disappeared. 

■Sn,-ri|ng  -  m^ad^e-al 
?he-for^m^Tf  .  dec^rjl  >^  the  -st  accep.b^^^ 
gradual  wearing  away  ^^^^^^  P^^^^.^Xion  for  repainting. 
•^hffact%hat  checking  occ^^  in  certain  instances  in 
toe  ca=e  of""  corroded  w^hite  lead  is,  by  some,  attributed 
^5  the  character  of  the  soap  formation.  However,  by 
the  proper  application  of  the  several  coats,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  formulated  mixture  of  pigments  with  cor- 
roded white  lead  as  a  base,  this  defect  can  be  almost 
wholly  overcome. 

The  darkening  of  basic  carbonate  of  lead  pigments 
when  exposed  to  hydrogen  sulphide  gases,  is  a  vice  which 
is  usually  mentioned  in  speaking  of  this  pigment.  This 
while  an  existent  fact,  is  of  minor  importance  as  m  all 
instances  where  such  conditions  prevail,  the  master 
painter  re'^ognizes  the  fact.  The  other  white  lead— sub- 
limbed  white  lead,  the  basic  sulphate  of  lead—gives  to  the 
master  painter  a  lead  pigment  formed  by  a  fumed 
process.  In  fineness  it  is  similar  to  all  fume  pigments 
and  is  exceptionally  stable.  When  used  with  zinc  oxide 
■and  a  certain  small  percentage  of  inert  material,  we  have 
one  of  the  best  known  combinations  in  a  mixed  paint. 
This  pigment  shows  a  freedom  from  checking,  but  the 
presence  of  chalking,  the  latter  vice  being  reduced  by 
■careful  formulation  with  other  pigments. 

The  third  primary  pigment,  zinc  oxide,  has  exceptional 
merit  as  a  pigment  for  external  painting.  While  un- 
suited  as  the  sole  pigment  for  the  formulation  of  a 
paint,  it  is  an  accepted  constituent  of  all  mixed  paints 
for  outside  work. 

The  character  of  the  soap  formed  between  zinc  oxide 
and  linseed  oil  results  in  a  hard  brittle  and  non-elastic 
film  due  to  the  slow  progressive  oxidation.  As  a  result 
we  invariably  find  a  tendency  toward  cracking  and  scal- 
ing when  there  is  a  preponderance  of  zinc  oxide  present. 
However,  when  this  condition  is  corrected  by  its  use  in 
conjunction  with  a  lead  pigment,  thus  neutralizing  to  a 
marked  extent  the  extreme  hardness   in   the  character 


of  the  film  by  the  combination  with  the  softer  and  more 
elastic  lead  film,  we  obtain  a  paint  of  lasting  service  and 
suited  for  repainting. 

Among  t/he  secondary  pigments  we  find  lithopone,  the 
leaded  zincs  and  zinc  leads — classed  as  secondary  pig- 
ments as  being  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the  for- 
mulation of  exterior  paints.  When  Orr,  in  1880,  developed 
the  commercial  method  for  the  manufacture  of  lithopone, 
he  gave  to  the  industry  one  of  the  most  valuable  pigments 
for  inside  painting.  Its  never  failing  tendency  to  darken 
on  exposure  to  light,  however,  has  militated  against  its 
use  for  exterior  work  and  as  a  consequence  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  it  but  passing  notice  at  this  time. 

The  zinc  lead  and  leaded  zinc  pigments  with  their  vary- 
ing contents  of  zinc  oxide  and  lead  sulphate  form  a  class 
of  valuable  pigments.  They  are  fume  pigments,  though  in 
certain  instances  there  are  subsequent  treatments  in  an 
effort  to  Improve  their  texture  and  color.  As  a  class  they 
have  many  properties  of  extreme  merit.  The  inert  pig- 
ments form  the  third  and  last  class  of  pigments  in  my 
classification  for  exterior  -protection  and  decoration,  serv- 
ing a  function  entirely  their  own.  As  a  result  of  our  ex- 
perimentation in  the  past  few  years,  we  know  that  cer- 
tain percentages  of  these  pigments  serve  as  reinforcing 
pigments  and  add  to  the  life  of  a  paint.  It  has  been 
claimed  iby  sorne  that,  even  used  in  excess  of  15  per  cent., 
they  are  of  value  and  as  proof  of  these  contentions,  the 
instances  of  the  presence  of  70  per  cent,  of  barium  sul- 
phate in  lithopone  and  the  high  percentage  of  clay  in 
ocher  are  cited. 

I  take  exception  to  such  statements  as  these  conditions 
are  not  analagous  to  the  addition  of  inert  materials  to 
a  mixture  of  pigments.  Such  so-called  inert  material  in 
lithopone  is  different,  as  its  presence  there  is  more  than 
a  physical  one,  being  an  intimate  and  essential  part  of 
the  constitution  of  lithopone  itself.  The  case  in  analagous 
to  the  external  mixing  of  litharge  with  a  red  lead  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  percentage  of  true  red  lead  in  place  of 
having  the  litharge  present  through  the  course  of  oxida- 
tion to  the  proper  percentage  of  red  lead.  We  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  mechanical  mixtures  and  chemical 
combinations.  The  inert  pigments  include: — Gypsum, 
■w^hiting,  asbestine,  silica,  tiarytes,  clay  and  kaolin.  They 
should  ibe  judiciously  used  for  the  rendering  of  the  paint 
film  more  durable  and  permanent  or  for  preserving  the 
initial  character  of  the  mjxed  paint  on  standing  before 
application.  Under  all  conditions  we  must  remember  the 
limits  wherein  their  qualities  serve  to  lower  rather  than 
to  enhance  the  value  of  a  paint. 

Turning  now  to  the  iprotection  of  iron  and  steel,  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  certain  points  relative  to  the 
two  pigments  which  are  extensively  used  and  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  I  refer  to  red  lead  and  sublimed  blue 
lead. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  red  lead,  as  a  pro- 
tective pigment  for  iron  and  steel,  as  dependent  on  its 
true  red  lead  content  is  indeed  an  interesting  one.  It  is 
one  wihich  ihas  been  discussed  for  a  long  time  and  only 
lately  have  we  been  in  a  position  to  draw  proper  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  merits  of  red  lead,  having  a  true  red  lead 
content  of  from  82  to  88  per  cent.,  as  aigainst  one  which 
has  a  true  red  lead  content  above  95  per  cent. 

■Conclusions^  have  recently  been  drawn  that  the  latter 
product  is  the  better  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
on  account  of  certain  considerations,  among  which  are 
the  results  obtained  'by  'Mr.  Chapman,  of  the  Westing- 
house.  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  wherein  he  found  that  those 
paints  were  always  best  which  contained  red  lead  and  the 
results  of  the  exposure  tests,  as  carried  out  on  the  Havre 
(le  Grace  bridge.  No  mention  is  made,  however,  that  the 
paints  tested  toy  Mr.  Chapman,  as  protectors  for  iron  and 
steel,  were  roug'hly  in  proportion  to  the  true  red  lead  con- 
tents existent  in  the  red  lead  present. 

An  analysis  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  Bridge  test  reveals 
much  valuable  information.  In  this  test  two  red  lead 
paints  were  applied  as  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  manufacturers  refused  the  fullest  information  regard- 
ing their  products  and,  as  is  seen  from  a  report  of  the 
committee,  "a  considerable  part  of  the  anticipated  value  of 
these  tests  would  not  be  realized. - 

An  analvsis  of  the  red  lead  paints,  however,  showed  that 
paint  No."^  11  consisted  of  red  lead  showing  95.9  per  cent, 
true  red  lead,  while  paint  No.  10  consisted  of  red  lead 
showing  .^8.5  per  cent,  of  true  red  lead.  The  ratings  of 
these  two  paints  after  six  years'  exposure  on  May  3,  1912, 
showed  the  following:—' 

600  sq.  ft.       900  sq.  ft.     1,200  sq.  ft. 
Paint  spreading       spreading  spreading: 

No     I  rate.  rate.  rate. 

11  8.9  !».00  S.8 

10.'.".".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  8.5  S.30  8.0 

There  are  factors  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these 
two  red  lead  paints  which  make  the  test  of  little  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  comparison  on  the  true  red 
lead  content  present.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 

"paper  by  G.  W.  Thompson,  ""WTiy  Highly  Oxidized  Red  Lead  Is 

^"^'^Re'pcrt  ot  S'lb-Commlttee  of  Committee  Dl,  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials.  Vol.  1.5.  Part  I. 
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other  more  important  variables  present  which  would  have 
a  greater  influence  on  their  protective  value  than  the  true 
red  lead  content.  In  order  to  draw  proper  conclusions,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  true  red  lead  content  be  the  only 
variable  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  red  lead  paints  we  find  the  following-  data  in  the 
committee's  report : — ' 

,  Analysis  , ,  Analysis  , 

of  P.  H.  Walker.  ot  P.  C.  Mcllhiney. 

Percentag-e  Percentage  Percentage  Percentage 
Coat,     pigment.       vehicle.        pigment.  vehicle. 
No.    11       1  TT.O  2.3.0  78.8  20.9 

2  77.9  22.1  77.3  22.4 

3  76.5  23.5  76.5  23.4 
No.  10       1            69.4              30.6  74.8  24.6 

2  68.5  31.5  65.8  •  23.9 

i  .3  60.7  39.3  58.3  41.1 

The  weights  of  the  respective  paints  were: — ^ 

Weight 
per  gallon. 

Paint  Coat.  pounds. 

No.    11   1  27.311 

No.    11   2  26.714 

No.    11   3  25.0.51 

No.    10   1  2fl.S59 

No.     10   2  23.968 

No.  .10   3  21.769 

It  is  altogether  obvious  that  such  diverse  conditions  are 
not  suitable  for  an  actual  comparison  of  the  two  red  leads 
examined.  In  this  test  the  red  which  received  the  lower 
rating  was  undoubtedly  the  finer,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
greater  percentage  of  oil  required,  or  else  there  was  an 
unwarranted  difference  in  the  vicosity  of  the  paints  ap- 
plied. Just  what  would  have  happened  to  the  red  lead 
containing  88.5  per  cent,  true  red  lead  if  it  had  been 
ground  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  more  highly  oxidized 
red  lead  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  drawing  of 
proper  conclusions?  It  is  surprising  that  the  88.5  per  cent, 
red  lead  paint  compared  as  favorably  as  it  did. 

What  have  we  actually  learned  from  our  other  red 
lead  tests,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  actually  determine 
their  relative  value  and  all  variables,  excepting  the  true 
red  lead  content,  were  held  as  nearly  constant  as  possible? 

On  the  .Atlantic  test  fence  two  red  leads  were  exposed. 
One  of  these,  panel  No.  9,  was  painted  with  an  orange  min- 
eral red  lead  of  about  98  per  cent,  purity,  while  the  other, 
panel  No.  10.  was  a  red  lead  having  approximately  85  per 
cent,  true  red  lead  content.^  These  two  red  leads  were 
ground  as  follows: — ^ 

Weight  Grams  of  paint 

pigment  per         to  900  sq.  ft. 
Pigiment  gallon  of  oil,  spreading 

Panel.        (orange  mineral.)  P?,"",?,^"  ^~}^^ 

N,)     9   American  ^6.91  74.7 

No'.  10  Rea  'ead  26.10  (3.6 

With  the  red  lead  content  here  the  only  variable  we 
find  the  panels  receiving  the  following  ratings:—' 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914. 
No.  9....  Orange  mineral,  American....  9.0  8.3  6.9  4.0  3.0 
No.  10   Red  load   8.7      8..>      S.l      b.d  4.0 

A  number  of  tests  to  more  definitely  prove  these  re- 
sults were  then  started  at  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research  at  Washington,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  eliminate  all  variables  except  the  red  lead  contents, 
in  so  far  as  it  v/as  possible  from  the  physical  structure 
of  the  pigment  used.  These  red  lead  paints  were  made 
in  the  following  way: — 

Weight 
Linseed  per 

Panel  PbaC^i       Pigment         oil  gallon. 

No.      Pigiment.  content.      In  paint.    In  paints,  pounds. 

!•    Red  lead   86%  80  20  27 

2  Red  load   88%  80  20  25 

3  Kedlead   90%  79  21  28 

4  Red  lead   93%  78  22  24 

5  Red  lead   95%  80  20  27 

6  Red  lead   ^^''r  72  28  21 

7  Red  lead  in  paste  form. .  99% 

Two  years  after  exposure  the  following  conclusions 
were  drawn:— "'Panels  1,  2  and  .3  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, corrosion  being  absent  and  the  original  red  color 
of  paint  retained.  The  light  color  shown  by  plates  4,  5, 
6  and  7  is  due  to  disintegration  of  surface  film  and  for- 
mation of  lead  carbonate  through  reaction  with  carbon 
dioxide  present  in  the  air."  !' 

We  now  find  the  specifications  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
changed  in  large  part  from  a  94  and  a  97  per  cent  lead 
content  to  one  showing  from  82  to  88  per  cent  true  red 
lead  content.  The  Public  Service  Corporation  specifies 
from  85  to  90  per  cent  true  red  lead  content.  Gardner, 
in  a  recent  paper  on  "Paint  for  Metallic  Surfaces," 
says: — "Red  lead  may  be  purchased  in  the  marl<ct  ground 
to  a  heavy  paste  in  linseed  oil  ready  to  thin  for  use. 
Such  red  lead  is  usually  produced  by  the  thorough  oxi- 

1  Report  of  Sub-Comimdttee  'B  of  Committee  Dl,  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  Vol.  13,  1013. 

2  Report  of  Siub-Commlttee  E  of  Committee  Dl,  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  Vol.  S,  190S. 

»  This  figure  Is  undoubtedly  a  typo;^aphlcal  error  and  should  be 
33.9.  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  Incomplete  total,  the  analysis  of  P.  H. 
Walker,  and  the  weight  per  gallon,  through  the  use  of  the  figure  23.0. 

'  Private  communication  from  H.  A.  Gardner. 

2  I<ieport  of  Committee  A5,  Pnb-Commlttee  JDl.  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  Vol.  10,  ISIO. 

•Report  ->f  Sub-Committee  D  ot  Committee  Dl,  Vol.  13,  1913,  and 
Sub-Committee  4  of  Committee  Dl,  Vol.  14,  1914.  Part  1. 


dation  or  overburning  of  lead,  the  dry  pigment  usually 
containing  approximately  98  per  cent  of  lead  tetroxide. 
This  pigment  being  practically  free  from  litharge,  does 
not  react  to  any  great  extent  on  the  linseed  oil  in  which 
it  is  ground,  and  therefore  remains  soft  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  It  is  well  understood,  however, 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  red  lead  is 
its  ability  to  set  up  a  hard  elastic  film  which  shuts  out 
moisture  and  gases  which  are  apt  to  cause  corrosion. 
This  cementing  action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  unburned 
litharge,  a  pigment  which  rapidly  reacts  upon  linseed  oil 
to  form  a  lead  lineolate  compound.  It  can  readily  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  red  lead  free  from  litharge  has 
no  cem.enting-  auction  and  should  not  be  considered  more 
protective  than  iron  oxide  or  any  other  similar  neutral 
pigment.  It  is  thoroughly  essential  that  the  red  lead 
should  be  highly  basic  and  should  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  of  litharge  if  the  red  lead  is  to  protect  iron 
from  corrosion." 

There  is,  moreover,  still  another  consideration  to  re- 
member, reference  to  which  I  made  earlier  in  this  paper. 
There  has  been  advocated  in  certain  instances  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  litharge  to  red  lead  should  one  de- 
sire to  have  a  higher  percentage  of  litharge  and  lower 
percentage  of  red  lead  present.  Such  a  procedure  can 
only  lead  to  serious  trouble.  When  litharge  is  oxidized 
to  red  lead  we  have  the  oxidation  proceeding  from  the 
outside  of  the  particle  with  a  subsequent  falling  away 
of  the  red  lead  formed  as  oxidation  proceeds.  When  a 
litharge  has  been  oxidized  to  an  85  per  cent  true  red 
lead  content,  this  falling  away  of  the  oxidized  portion 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  with  the  result  that  one  can 
only  find  bare  streaks  of  litharge  present  in  the  finished 
product.  The  same  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  me- 
chanical mixing  of  litharge  and  red  lead,  for  here  we  have 
the  litharge  in  its  most  active  form.  I  can  say  that  from 
past  experience  and  a  proper  analysis  of  tests  for  the 
actual  determination  of  this  factor  as  an  infiuencing  one 
on  the  quality  of  red  lead  that  the  lower  oxidized  red 
leads  are  superior  from  the  standpoint  of  protection  of 
iron  and  steel  from  corrosion. 

Sublimed  blue  lead  shows  every  characteristic  required 
in  a  pigment  for  proper  protective  purposes.  Backed  by 
its  remarkable  performance  in  every  test  in  which  it 
has  been  applied,  we  find  it  embracing  all  the  salient 
points  which  made  for  excellence,  such  as 

High  basicity. 

Exceptional  durability. 

Extreme  fineness  and  smoothness. 

Easy  brushing  and  spreading. 

Remarkable  opacity. 

Elasticity  and  toughness  in  oil. 

When  ground  in  oil  and  tinted  with  lampblack  or 
chrome  yellow  to  produce  either  a  brown  or  green  tone, 
we  have  the  most  pleasing  and  durable  of  colors.  We 
have  the  added  advantage  that,  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  tone  of  the  various  coats  applied,  of  being  able  to 
readily  differentiate  between  the  various  coats  and  the 
character  of  work  done  on  each.  Being  able  to  obtain 
this  pigment  ground  in  oil  to  a  paste  condition,  it  can 
be  rearlily  treated  at  the  time  of  painting  by  thinning 
to  painting  consistency.  When  100  pounds  of  paste  sub- 
limbed  blue  lead,  ground  so  as  to  contain  ninety  parts  of 
the  pigment  to  ten  parts  of  oil,  are  mixed  with  five  gal- 
lons of  oil  for  the  body  and  finishing  coat,  and  four  and 
one-half  gallons  of  oil  with  one-half  gallon  of  turpentine 
for  the  priming  coat,  we  have  a  paint  suitable  for  proper 
application. 

I  would  not  consider  that  I  had  done  proper  justice  to 
the  subject  of  pigments  unless  I  made  some  mention  of 
the  Advances  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  pigments  due 
to  the  constant  efforts  to  improve  these  materials.  Real- 
izing that  no  pigment  is  perfect,  we  must  constantly 
strive  not  only  to  handle  them  In  the  best  possible  man- 
ner but  at  the  same  time  Improve  their  quality,  it 
has  only  been  recently  that  a  new  orange  mineral  has 
been  placed  upon  the  market  showing  properties  never 
before  attained  in  this  material,  either  of  foreign  or 
domestic  manufacture.  It  is  a  fume  pigment,  of  extreme 
fineness    with   an   exceptional    brilliance    and  strene.th. 


Its  apparent  density  or  weight  per  unit  volume  is  ap 
proximately  half  that  of  the  finest  red  loads  and  oran;.. 
minerals.  The  paint  film  obtained  from  this  Tiiv 
.amorphous  pigment  is  smoother,  more  elastic  and  dur- 
able than  any  other  rod  leads  of  coarser  1cxtiu-o.  It  is 
finding  wide  use  as  a  protective  material  and  has  founa 
a  place  In  the  manufacture  of  colors,  serving  as  a  meamf" 
whereby  the  use  of  the  para  reds  may  be  reduced,  inis 
factor  alone  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  this  pigment 
since  the  scarcity  of  dyes,  due  to  the  troubled  times 
abroad.  As  a  new  pigment  it  marks  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pigments  of  a  red  or 
orange  color  In  late  years.  In  the  general  manufacturo 
of  red  lead  pigments  for  painting  purposes,  there  are 
now  produced  pigments  of  a  much  finer  texture,  resuU- 
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ing  in  finished  paints  showing  smoother,  more  durable 
and  protective  properties. 

The  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  fumed  pigments 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  materials  wherein  the 
vices  formerly  attributed  to  them  have  been  eliminated. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  precipitated  and  the  mechanically 
ground  pigments.  But  these  advances  can  in  no  way  be 
solely  attributed  to  the  pigment  manufacture,  as  the 
efforts  of  the  paint  grinder  and  the  master  painter  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  material  at  hand,  realizing  the 
virtues  in  each  instance  and  appreciating  the  defects, 
liave  been  largely  responsible  for  the  present,  day  devel- 
opment of  our  science. 

I  cannot,  however,  devote  more  time  to  this  subject,  as 
there  are  other  phases  of  paints  which  .must  have  our 
attention.  You  must  understand  that  in  my  treatment  of 
the  subject  I  have  tried  to  detach  myself  from  any  con- 
sideration of  painting  materials  or  painting  conditions  as 
they  are  dependent  upon  perfection  in  practice,  other  than 
paint  pigments.  I  trust  that  you  will  each  one  find  this 
of  direct  bearing  on  the  subjects  to  follow,  so  that  the 
entire  matter  will  be  co-ordinated  as  a  whole.  Any  of 
the  above  deductions  or  conclusions  are  dependent  upon  a 
multitude  of  other  conditions  which  confront  tlie  master 
painter. 

As  it  had  been  thought  best  to  discuss  all  three  papers 
of  the  symposium  at  the  same  time,  Glenn  H.  Pickard 
was  called  on  to  read  his  paper,  which  he  did  as  follows: — 

Oils  and  Vehicles. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me,  that  of  linseed  oil  and 
other  vehicles  in  their  relation  to  tlie  perishing  of  paint, 
is  so  broad  that  time  will  permit  the  discussion  of  but  a 
small  portion  of  it.  I  will,  therefore,  take  up  first  a  ques- 
tion which  will  undoubtedly  t)e  of  interest  to  all  of  you, 
namely  the  quality  of  pure  linseed  oil. 

Fundamentally,  the  quality  of  a  linseed  oil  is  dependent 
upon  its  ability  to  absorb  oxygen  to  the  greatest  extent, 
for  oils  that  do  this  yield  the  toughest,  firmest  film.  This 
conversion  of  a  liquid  to  a  solid  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  drying  of  the  oil.  The  iodin  number  is  the  best 
measure  of  this  property  of  an  oil,  which  is  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  locality  in  which  the  seed  is  grown 
and  the  weather  conditions  obtaining  during  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plant.  Seed  raised  in  Russia  yields  an  oil 
of  highest  iodin  value;  this  is  used  in  Europe  for  that 
work  which  demands  the  best.  Practically  none  of  this  oil 
comes  to  this  country.  Next  to  Baltic  is  our  own  northern 
grown  North  American  oil.  When  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  proper  maturing  of  the  seed  the  oil 
derived  is  of  excellent  quality.  A  very  close  second  to 
the  domestic  product  is  that  from  India;  the  iodin  number 
of  this  oil  is  just  a  little  lower  than  North  American, 
while  other  properties  seem  to  give  it  preference  in  some 
quarters.  The  poorest  of  all  is  that  grown  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  iodin  number  of  oil  from  this  seed  will  be  con- 
siderably below  the  others,  its  drying  consequently  slower, 
and  the  film  softer. 

However,  it  must  always  be  born  in  mind  that  no  mat- 
ter where  flaxseed  may  be  grown,  if  weather  or  soil  con- 
ditions are  bad,  the  crop,  and  with  it  the  oil,  will  suffer. 
Furthermore,  there  is  variation  in  oil  quality  of  perfect 
seed  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  field  damaged  or  imma- 
ture. The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
recently  published  Bulletin  No.  118,  which  illustrates  the 
variation  which  may  exist  in  the  quality  of  oil  from  sound 
ilax  raised  at  the  same  time  throughout  a  comparatively 
restricted  area.  In  one  table  is  given  a  maximum  iodin 
number  of  193,  a  minimum  of  171,  and  an  average  of  185. 
There  would  be  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  hardness  of 
films  formed  by  the  best  and  the  poorest  of  these  oils. 
One  can  make  a  low  iodin  oil  dry  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
by  the  adidtion  of  more  dryer,  'but  do  what  one  will,  one 
cannot  make  a  low  iodin  oil  yield  a  final  product  equal 
to  that  from  a  high  one.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  is  present  in  the  poor,  more  saturated  or  non-drying 
fats  which  make  the  film  soft  and  reduce  its  power  of 
resistance  to  penetration  and  abrasion.  Recently  there 
came  a  flood  of  complaints  from  a  district  regarding  the 
dirty  appearance  of  newly  painted  houses.  Investigation 
showed  that  at  the  time  that  the  painting  was  done  the 
supply  of  oil  on  the  market  had  changed  from  North  to 
Sd^ith  American.  The  dirty  appearance  of  the  paint  was 
due  to  the  penetration  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  fly- 
ing dir'T  of  various  sorts  into  the  soft  film  characteristic 
of  South  American  oil. 

On  most  of  the  primary  flaxseed  markets  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  crusher  to  select  his  seed,  for  it  may  even  be 
mixed  right  at  the  country  elevator  where  it  is  taken  from 
the  farmers  and  loaded  into  cars.  At  Duluth  these  cars 
are  placed  in  the  terminal  elevators  where  the  seed  is 
cleaned,  mixed  and  blended  at  the  will  of  the  elevator  mar< 
Flaxseed  is  graded  on  a  basis  of  the  amount  of  damaged 
and  immature  seed  it  contains.  This  gives  the  elevator 
jnen  an  opportunity  to  buy  in  low  grade  shipments  at  a. 
discount  and  blend  them  with  seed  above  grade,  for  which 
they  pay  no  premium,  to  make  No.  1  or  contract  grade, 
which  incidentally  increases  their  profit.  This  operation 
ib«  crusher  cannot  prevent,  for  he  has  no  control  over 


the  quality  of  seed  he  buys  on  the  Duluth  exchange  so 
long  as  it  conforms  with  the  State  requirements.  Thus  it 
is  plain  that  all  seed  shipped  from  Duluth  is  averaged. 
Shipments  from  foreign  countries  are  subject  to  the  same 
conditions.  At  Minneapolis  a  sample  of  each  car  offered 
for  sale  is  brought  to  the  selling  floor.  Buyers  purchase 
on  these  samples  and  order  the  cars  sent  to  their  mills. 
This  permits  the  maintenance  of  the  identity  of  each  lot. 
Here  seed  selection  can  be  practiced  to  an  extent  depend- 
ent somewhat  upon  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand,  for, 
if  seed  is  scare,  one  must  take  what  is  available  or  go 
without. 

With  the  seed  at  his  mill  the  crusher  can  first  clean  it 
thoroughly  to  remove  foreign  oil  bearing  seeds,  for  none 
of  them  yield  a  drying  oil.  Consequently  every  bit  of  for- 
eign oil  introduced  into  the  linseed  oil  is  detrimental  to 
Its  quality.  The  amount  of  these  foreign  seeds  present 
depends  upon  the  carefulness  of  the  farmer,  the  elevator 
men  and  on  the  season.  If  the  flax  and  weed  seeds  ripen 
at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  will  be  high- 
er than  if  the  weeds  should  ripen  earlier  and  have  a  chance 
to  shell  out,  or  later  and  be  immature  and  consequently 
of  low  oil  content.  Therefore,  the  quality  of  the  linseed 
oil  produced  at  those  plants  which  do  not  clean  their 
seed  is  affected  to  varying  extents,  depending  upon  the 
percentage  of  oleagenous  seeds  in  the  flax.  It  is  perfectly 
possible,  however,  for  any  crusher  to  clean  his  seed  to 
an  extent  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  foreign  seed 
present  so  low  as  to  render  its  effect  negligible.  There 
is  machinery  devised  for  this  purpose  which  can  be  oper- 
ated withm  the  limits  of  economy. 

In  crushing,  several  factors  capable  of  economic  control 
influence  oil  quality  to  but  a  slight  extent.  Cold  pressing 
produces  an  oil  that  is  paler  in  color  than  hot  pressed  and 
that  contains  less  matter  dissolved  from  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  seed,  but  at  a  cost  which  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  improvement  in  quality.  The  opera- 
tion is  two-fold,  for  the  oil  content  of  the  cold  pressed  cake 
is  so  high  that  it  must  be  ground  and  repressed.  Varying 
the  temperature  to  which  the  meal  is  heated  in  the  hot- 
pressure  process  affects  the  oil  to  a  slight  extent  only. 
Samples  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  pressing  prove 
that  time  or  pressure  have  no  effect,  for  the  flrst  and 
last  were  as  near  alike  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  oils 
TO  be,  yet  one  was  produced  at  very  low  pressure,  while 
the  other  resulted  from  high  pressure  long  applied.  Nor 
does  tiie  amount  of  moisture  that  may  be  admitted  to 
tlie  ground  seed  change  the  quality  of  the  oil,  for  none  of 
it  enters  into  the  finished  product.  The  moisture  content 
of  oil  obtained  from  relatively  dry_  and  wet  seeds  is  the 
same.  Often  for  whole  seasons  no  moisture  will  be  added 
to  the  seed  at  all:  when  this  is  done  the  object  is  to 
give  the  meal  a  certain  consistency  which  makes  it  form 
well  and  produce  a  good  cake  of  desired  appearance. 

Shortly  after  the  oil  runs  from  the  hydraulic  presses  it 
is  filtered.  The  temperature  at  this  time  is  between  85 
and  96  degrees,  ordinarily.  This  operation  is  termed 
"scalping."  When  vegetable  oils  are  warm  they  will  take 
up  water  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  still  remain  clear. 
Similarly,  solid  or  saturated  fats,  such  as  stearin  and 
palmatin,  and  also  the  material  of  the  seed  is  more  solu- 
ble. Consequently,  oil  filtered  warm  will  contain  these* 
materials  to  a  varying  extent  dependent  largely  upon  the 
seed.  In  some  mills  raw  oil  subjected  to  this  one  filtra- 
tion at  elevated  temperatures  is  shipped.  When  the  oil 
is  allowed  to  stand  these  bodies  begin  gradually  to  sep- 
arate out  and  go  to  the  bottom.  If  now  the  oil  is  filtered 
these  materials  are  removed,  improving  the  quality.  This, 
however,  requires  time,  for  the  separation  due  to  aging 
is  slow:  several  months  are  necessary  to  produce  material 
changes.  In  these  days  of  short  crops  and  heavy  demand, 
sufficient  time  cannot  be  taken.  One  other  way  opens  to 
enable  the  crusher  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  raw  oil 
and  not  consume  too  m.uch  time.  This  is  to  artificially  or 
naturally  chill,  in  outside  storage,  the  oil  and  filter  it 
while  cold.  A.  reduction  of  temperature  lowers  the  solu- 
bility of  detrimental  material  and  consequently,  if  filtra- 
tion is  accomplished  while  cold,  they  are  removed  and 
tiie  tendency  to  separate  out  during  subsequent  shipment 
or  storage  in  the  consumer's  hands  is  correspondingly  low- 
ered. This,  however,  does  not  eliminate  the  trouble  in  all 
cases.  I  have  here  a  sample  of  raw  oil  made  from  good 
South  American  seed  that  was  scalped  and  sent  to  out- 
side storage  for  three  m.onths. 

It  was  then  brought  in  and  filtered  twice  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  yet  it  chills.  Here  is  another  oil 
having  the  same  history,  save  that  it  is  from  North 
American  seed.  This  remains  clear  at  freezing  tempera- 
ture. But  this  treatment  costs  money.  Competition  has 
forced  manufacturers  to  cut  every  corner  that  they  con- 
sistently can  in  the  manufacture  and  treatment  of  their 
product.  Buyers  of  linseed  oil  are  not  yet  willing  to  pay 
more  for  quality  A  quarter  of  a  cent  a  gallon  will  turn 
a  sale,  and  it  would  cost  more  than  that  to  either  age 
or  cold  filter.  When  you  go  to  a  jeweler's  and  buy  a 
watch,  for  which  you  pay  the  price  of  a  gold-filled  case, 
vou  do  not  expect  it  to  be  solid.  The  position  of  linseed 
oil  is  similar.  You  cannot  hope  to  receive  the  best  quality 
at  the  lowest  price.    When  consumers  learn  to  appreciate 
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the  enhanced  value  for  some  purposes  of  the  better  con- 
ditioned oil  they  will  demand  it,  but  will  accompany  that 
demand  with  an  expressed  willingness  to  pay  the  price. 
When  your  demand  becomes  loud  enough  and  general 
enough  the  crushers  m.ust  meet  it.  Some  years  ago,  before 
the  linseed  oil  committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson  said  he  thought 
that  some  day  linseed  oil  would  be  sold  by  grades  and 
that  the  committee  would  then  draw  up  specifications 
covering  each.  I  believe  that  time  to  be  nearer  at  hand 
than  the  author  of  the  statement  realized  when  he  made 
it,  for  one  large  buyer  at  least  has  instituted  a  system  of 
grading  by  which  he  classifies  his  oil  receipts  and  dis- 
tributes tiiem  in  the  proper  channels.  After  a  sufficient 
period  of  such  operations  he  will  have  determined  just  how 
much  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  pure  oil  possessing  various 
desirable  attributes  dependent  upon  quality  as  affected  by 
the  seed  from^  which  it  is  crushed  and  the  conditioning 
given  it  previous  to  use. 

Let  us  return  now  to  conditions  as  they  confront  you 
today.  Sediment  is  ofton  found  in  the  bottom  of  barrels 
of  oil  that  have  been  standing  in  your  warehouse.  Do 
not  think  that  such  material  is  the  result  of  careless  filtra- 
tion, for  almost  without  exception  such  oil  was  clean  and 
brilliant  when  loaded.  This  accumulation  is  due  to  thu 
separation  after  shipment  of  the  bodies  we  have  men- 
tioned, namely,  moisture,  solid  fats  and  material  from  the 
cellular  siructure  of  the  flaxseed.  Remember  that  we 
refer  only  to  the  brownish,  fluffy  matter  which  has  no 
odor  foreign  to  the  oil  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  not  to 
the  yellowish,  vile-smelling  mass  that  is  occasionally 
found.  This  latter  material  is  the  result  of  the  addition 
of  water  to  footy  oil  which  causes  it  to  become  rancid. 
Such  material  is  quite  foreign  to  any  merchantable  oil,  no 
matter  how  conditioned.  Whenever  you  find  any,  retui-n 
the  oil  forthwith  Normal  footy  material  is  little  or  no 
higher  in  acid  value  than  the  oil  from  which  it  came>. 
and  consequently  contains  no  free  glycerin,  a  product 
formed  at  the  same  time  the  acid  value  of  a  vegetable 
oil  is  raised.  A  question  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials  is  endeavoring  to  answer  is  how  much  of 
this  material  either  dis.solved  or  in  suspension  shall  be 
present  in  acceptable  linseed  oil.  The  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge  will  shortly  try  out  a  method  for 
making  this  determination  which  it  hopes  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  the  presence 
of  foots  in  reasonable  amount,  that  is,  no  more  than  you 
would  normally  find  in  merchantable  oil  from  reputable 
crushers.  The  film  produced  by  such  an  oil  will  be  a  little 
softer  because  the  solid  fats  and  dissolved  cellular  tissue 
will  not  harden.  The  lustre  may  be  slightly  dimmed  and 
the  drying  the  least  bit  slower,  but  the  durability  of  a 
properly  prepared  paint  is  very  little  influenced  thereby. 

If,  however,  you  allow  the  oil  to  settle,  drawing  only 
the  clear  portion  as  you  proceed,  and  then,  at  the  last, 
shake  up  the  remainder  and  use  it  as  you  would  raw  oil, 
trouble  will  ensue,  owing  to  th?  concentration  of  footy 
material.  Doubtless  you  have  all  noticed  the  marked  less- 
oning or  even  absence  of  this  separation  during  the  sum- 
mer. Your  impression  is  that  you  are  receiving  better  oil. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  it  is  made  from  the 
same  seed  in  the  same  manner,  but  during  warm  weather 
this  separation  does  not  take  place  to  anywhere  near  the 
extent  that  it  does  when  colder.  Obviously  the  same 
amount  of  material  is  in  the  oil,  but  you  cannot  see  it. 
If,  then,  you  shake  the  barrel  so  that  its  contents  are 
thoroughly  mixed  each  time  you  draw  from  it  no  more 
deleterious  material  will  find  its  way  into  the  paint  than 
would  if  the  oil  had  never  been  chilled  and  was  therefore 
clear.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  lately  concerning  the 
damage  done  by  foots  in  oil.  H.  A.  Gardner  attributed 
the  recent  epidemic  of  paint  washing  in  this  city  to 
oil  that  was  cloudy;  his  contention  was  that  there  were 
bacteria  or  their  enzymes  in  the  foots  which  destroyed  the 
paint  film:  he  may  be  correct,  but.  in  view  of  the  many 
factors  playing  a  part  in  this  phenomenon  and  the  lack 
of  evidence  :uifficient  to  convict  the  foots,  I  cannot  con- 
cur in  his  judgment.  To  be  sure,  bacteria  were  present 
in  some  of  the  oils,  but  no  proof  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  damage  has  been  established.  They  may  be,  as 
are  many  of  the  bacteria  in  our  bodies,  absolutely  harm- 
less. If  it  could  be  proven  that  every  house  coated  with 
paint  from  the  suspected  oil  and  no  others  had  washed, 
then  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  accept  the  theory.  T 
have  here  two  boards  coated  with  paint  made  with  this 
oil,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  to  call  "fnoty";  one  w;is 
dried  in  a  normally  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  while  the  other 
was  placed  in  a  space  saturated  all  the  while  with  water 
vapor.  After  both  had  set  water  was  turned  on  them  in 
imitation  of  a  shower.  The  results  show  that  very  bad 
oil  will  drv  if  conditions  are  right.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me,  gentlemen,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  shipper  of  i)Oor 
oil,'  nor  am  I  recommending  its  use.  I  am,  however,  in- 
terested in  giving  the  devil  his  due.  and  tliere  seems  to 
be  necessity  for  the  defen.se  of  the  commercial  raw  oil  of 
the  day. 

A  discussion  of  linseed  oil  as  a  paint  vehicle  v/ould  be 
lar  from  complete  without  a  little  at  least  on  the  subject 


of  boiled  oil.  Tou  all  know  that  the  modern  method  of 
manufacturing  is  to  combine  manganese  and  load  oxide 
with  linseed  oil  at  high  temperatures  to  form  a  dryer, 
which  is  added  to  raw  oil  at  about  240  degrees  F.  Agita- 
tion insures  complete  mixing  of  the  two  liquids  and  also 
facilitates  the  removal  of  moisture.  The  resulting  oil  con- 
tarns  no  water,  the  dryers  are  completely  incorporated  and 
the  body  is  increased  somewhat.  When  liquid  dryers  are 
added  to  raw  oil  the  moisture  content  rem.ains  unchanged; 
there  is  no  bodying  of  the  oil,  and,  further,  the  mixture 
will,  in  most  cases,  become  cloudy  and  then  thi-ow  down 
a  reddish-brown  masu  as  a  precipitate.  Further,  prac- 
tically all  dryers  contain  rosin  or  resins,  there  being  few- 
pure  oil  dryers  on  the  market.  Different  make  dryers, 
often  different  lots  of  the  same  make,  contain  varying 
amounts  of  the  drying  agents.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
test  each  lot  purchased  in  order  to  use  your  dryers  to 
the  best  advantage.  Again,  linseed  oil  is  not  benefited 
by  the  addition  of  any  gums,  either  soft  or  hard.  All  of 
the  large  crushers  of  this  country  are  today  making  rosin- 
free  boiled  oils.  The  boiling  process  bodies  the  oil  some- 
what, thereby  increasing  its  wetting  capacity  so  that  if 
desirable  more  pigment  can  be  used.  It  also  improves  the 
flowing  properties  of  a  paint,  thus  rendering  brush  marks 
less  prominent,  and,  last,  it  adds  to  the  lustre  of  the  paint 
coat.  By  being  heavier  it  permits  of  the  use  of  more 
thinner  in  mixing  to  (infinite  brushing  consistency,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  per  gallon  without  injuring  durability, 
you  have  doubtless  read  advertsing  matter  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  a  boiled  oil  which  is  claimed  to  have  the 
same  properties  as  raw  except  rate  of  drying.  Such  an 
oil  lacks  the  desirable  qualities  just  mentioned,  and  there- 
tore  is  little  improvement  over  raw  and  liquid  dryers.  The 
statement  is  also  made  that  paint  prepared  with  this  low 
gravity  low  viscosity  boiled  oil  "will  cover  more  house, 
because  of  ease  of  brushing."  If  it  does,  the  hiding  power 
of  the  paint  is  lower,  for  all  hiding  is  done  by  the  rigment, 
and  if  that  is  spread  over  greater  surface  that  surface 
must  necessarily  be  less  completely  obscured. 

Recently  the  very  heavy  oils,  made  either  by  lieating  or 
blowing,  have  been  attracting  more  attention  from  paint 
makers.'  They  can  also  be  used  by  painters  if  properly 
handled  In  making  a  paint  of  low  cost  they  are  away 
above  any  cheap  varnish  vehicle  that  may  be  used.  The 
gloss  they  impart  when  thinned  with  equal  parts  of  vola- 
tile thinner  is  as  good  as  lhat  from  raw  oil.  They  weather 
even  at  this  high  dilution  very  well  indeed,  bemg  inferior 
to  the  thinner  oils  only.  And,  further,  they  perish  by 
chalking  rather  than  scaling,  peeling  or  flaking,  as  do 
some  varnish  paints.  Therefore,  they  present  a  .good  sur- 
face for  repainting.  The  extreme  body  gives  an  enamel 
l^ke  flow  to  paint.  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  the  use 
of  small  amounts  of  these  oils  in  the  last  coats  of  your 
lest  paints  Results  both  in  improved  appearance  and 
1(  nger  life  will  interest  and  instru^n  you. 

There  are  left  but  two  other  types  of  liquid  which  are 
commonly  employed  aa  vehicles  for  outside  work.  They 
are  non-volatile  mineral  oils  and  varnishes  of  various 
types.  The  ^jrmer  can  be  quickly  disposed  of  with  the 
statement  that  they  have  no  place  in  paint  and  are  detri- 
mental whenever  or  wherever  used.  They  soften  any  film, 
render  it  uneven  in  structure  and  make  subsequent  paint- 
ing very  treacherous  by  providing  a  grea.=iy  surfa.-e  over 
which  to  apply.  In  order  to  compete  with  l.n.seei  oil  in 
price,  a  \arnish  must  contain  rosin  or  ether  soft  gum  in 
considerable  amount.  Tt  has  been  conclusively  proven  that 
these  will  not  weather  well,  that  they  lack  elasticity  and 
often  soften  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Tt  would  seem 
wise  therefore  to  use  these  products  to  the  least  i)ossible 
extent  in  outside  painting. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  reaction.s 
which  occur  during  the  drying  of  linseed  oil.  Olson  and 
Ratner  showed  that  when  it  dries  there  is  an  increase  in 
weight  of  about  18  per  cent.,  and  that  while  this  increase 
is  progressing  that  5.21  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
14.55  per  cent,  of  water  are  given  off.  G.  W.  Thompson 
has  shown  that  the  drying  results  in  an  increase  of  spe- 
cific gravity  and  decrease  in  volume.  IIis  words  are.  The 
striking  feature  about  these  tests  is  that  the  specific  grav- 
ities of  the  linseed  oils  have  increa.sed  from  23  to  3i  per 
cent  and  the  volume  has  decreased  from  12  to  23  per 
cent'  The  shrinkage  in  volume  must  have  a  bearing- 
upon  the  durability  of  paint."  Bear  this  well  in  mind 
gentlemen,  and  trv  to  conceive  the  disrupting  effect  that 
a  decrea.se  in  volume  of  from  12  to  23  per  cent,  would  have 
on  a  paint  film. 

A  year  ago  before  this  convention.  Mr.  1  hompson  also 
laid  emphasis  <m  the  effect  that  the  almost  constant 
pre.sence  of  a  high  perc-entage  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere might  ha\  e  on  the  durability  of  a  paint  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  giving  off  of  about  14  per  cent,  of 
water  when  oil  is  dried  in  a  normal  atmosphere.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  there  was  und()ul)tcdly  .a  connection  be- 
tween the  relative  hiimiditv  at  the  time  of  drying  and  dur- 
ing the  days  immediately  following  and  the  washing  of 
paint  In  support  of  this  theory  I  wish  in  conclusion  to 
add  the  following  paragraphs  which  were  written  in  col- 
laboration  witli  M.  Y.  Sealon,  of  Cleveland,  who  did  the 
'•    extieriments  wo  will  describe. 

ii      North  Americ;in  raw  linseed  oil,  with  the  usu.-il  .Ttnount 
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of  manganese  and  lead  linoleate  drier,  was  spread  over 
glass  wool  and  placed  in  a  flask  through  whicn  dried  air 
free  from  carbon  dioxide  was  passed.  After  passing  over 
the  oil,  the  air  was  let  into  a  flask  containing  an  alkali 
which  would  catch  all  acid  products  that  might  be  given 
off.  The  results  showed  that  the  oil  gained  about  18  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  that  acid  products  equal  to  an  acid 
value  of  20  on  the  oil  taken  wore  caught,  and  that  the 
film  of  oil  itself  had  an  acid  value  of  15.  I>ater  in  the 
same  apparatus  some  of  the  same  mixture  of  oil  and 
drier  was  placed  on  glass  wool  and  the  e'cperiment  con- 
ducted as  before,  except  that  the  carbon  dioxide  free  air 
was  first  bubbled  through  water  so  that  it  would  be  sat- 
urated with  water  vapor  to  represent  a  very  humid  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere.  This  time  the  oil  gained  about 
hO  per  cent.  In  weight,  and  the  acid  products  given  off 
amounted  to  an  acid  value  of  105 — five  times  as  much  as 
when  dry  air  was  used — while  the  oil  film  itself  gave  an 
acid  value  of  54.  Here  is  food  for  deep  thougnt,  for  this 
data  proves  conclusively  that  washing  is  caused  by  the 
drying  of  paint  in  a  moist  or  humid  .itmosphere,  because 
of  the  formation  of  water  soluble  compounds  between 
these  acid  products  and  the  pigments.  Further  work  is 
being  done  on  the  identification  of  these  compounds,  but 
sufficient  progress  has  not  been  made  at  this  writing  to 
warrant  the  drawing  of  more  definite  conclusions. 

We  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  tjreat  difference  between 
the  gain  in  weight  of  the  oil  itself  caused  by  oxidation  in 
dry  and  moist  air.  In  the  first  case,  remember,  it  was 
but  18  per  cent.,  while  in  the  second  the  .gain  was  50  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Our  theory  in  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon  is  that  in  every  way  that 
moisture  could  be  taken  up  it  was  held  by  the  dried  oil 
film,  the  physical  characteristics  of  whicli  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  obtained  in  dry  air.  Obviously,  also, 
the  great  increase  cannot  be  due  to  oxygen  absorption 
alone.  Chemistry  shows  that  to  be  impossible.  Therefore, 
we  assume  that  water  of  chemical  combination  is  present 
in  large  amount,  forming  unstable  compounds,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  much  water  as  possible  is  held  by  merely 
sticking  to  the  film.  Further  work  is  also  in  progress 
which  we  hope  will  clear  the  situation. 

The  third  paper  in  the  symposium  was  read  by  Dr.  John 
R.  MacGregor,  as  follows:— 

Paint  Perishing. 

In  order  that  we  may  to  best  advantage  understand 
how  and  why  paint  perishes  it  will  be  necessary  to  lirst 
examine  some  of  the  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Scliaeffer  and 
Mr.  Pickard  and  consider  what  the  relations  are  between 
the  oil  and  the  pigment.  We  have  learned  that  pigments 
are  crystaline  and  amorphous  bodies,  quite  stable  on  2x- 
posure  to  the  elements,  some  of  them  being  acted  on  to 
a  certain  extent  by  linseed  oil,  tliough  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  a.ction  is  negligible.  Linseed  oil  is  an  unstable 
compound.    It  oxidizes  readily  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 


Figure  1. 

phere  and  is  quite  easily  destroyed  by  sunlight,  which 
greatly  accelerates  oxydization  on  the  surface.  In  fact, 
exposure  tests  show  that  linseed  oil  when  exposed  to  the 
elements  without  the  incorporation  of  any  pigment  will 
perish  very  r,apidly.  Since  we  must  use  both  pigment 
and  oil  in  making  paints,  let  us  consider  in  detail  the 
functions  of  these  two  materials. 

The  primary  motive  for  using  linseed  oil  in  a  paint  is  to 
hold  the  pigment  to  the  surface  and  produce  a  film  that 
will  be  impervious  to  the  elements.  The  function  of  the 
pigment  in  the  oil  is  to  decorate  the  surface  to  which  the 
paint  is  applied.  Since,  however,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  oil  will  not  wear  unless  there  be  incorporated  with  it 


Figure  2. 


outside.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  important  factors  in- 
uencing  this  result  is  that  the  active  rays  of  sunlight 
are  filtered  out  in  passing  through  the  windows. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  must  look  for  the  effect  of  pig- 
ment in  keeping  sunlight  out  of  the  paint  film.  We  know 
that  the  only  material  in  paint  that  is  seriously  affected 
by  sunlight  is  oil,  and,  from  the  study  of  light,  we  learn 
that  an  opaque  pigment  is  opaque  because  it  reflects  or 
transmits  by  refraction  all  the  light  that  strikes  it.  This 
prevents  tlie  sun's  rays  from  reaching  any  oil  lying  be- 
neath a  pigment  particle.  The  pigment  also  determines 
the  thickness  of  the  paint  films,  other  factors  being  con- 
stant.    The  depth  of  the  coating  is  determined  by  the 
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Figure  4. 

average  size  of  the  large  particles  in  the  pigment.  A  mag- 
nified view  of  a  paint  made  with  tliree  various  sized  pig- 
ments is  on  this  chart  (Figure  1).  The  first  figure  shows 
a  paint  composed  of  e.xtremely  large  and  very  fine  pig- 
ments. The  large  pigments  may  be  regarded  as  pillars, 
and  the  oil  and  fine  pigments  fill  in  between  tlie  pillars. 
If  there  be  sufficient  oil  in  the  paint  to  fill  between  these 
pillars  in  a  straight  line  the  paint  will  have  a  high  gloss 
because  the  light  rays  will  all  be  reflected  directly  (Fig- 
ure 4).  If.  however,  there  be  not  sufl^cient  oil  to  fill  be- 
tween the  pillars  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction  and  surface 
tension  will  form  arches  between  the  pigment  particles  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  sun's  rays  hit  it  they  will 
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Figure  5. 

be  deflected  in  e\  ery  direction  and  tlie  paint  will  then  liave 
what  is  known  as  an  egg  shell  or  a  flat  finish,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  directly  refiected  rays  (Figure  5>.  These 
other  two  figures  (Figures  2  and  3)  represent  paints  in 
which  the  avera^ge  particle  is  smaller  than  in  the  first 
figure.  Figure  3  represents  a  paint  having  only  extremely 
fine  amorphous  particles.  A  paint  made  with  coarse  par- 
ticles, as  shown  in  Figure  1,  will  be  very  thick,  and.  there- 
fore, will  obliterate  the  surface  to  which  it  Is  applied  bet- 
ter than  either  of  the  others.  In  fact,  the  liiding  power  of 
these  paints  will  be  directly  proportional  to  their  thick- 
ness, figuring,  of  course,  that  the  same  opaque  pigment  is 
used  in  eacn  instance.  If  a  paint  contains  many  large 
crystals  a  galloa  of  it  will  not  spread  over  a  large  area. 
A  point  composed  of  extremely  fine  particles  will  spread 
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Figure  6 — Figure  6A. 


a  considerable  amount  of  pigment,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  pigment  protects  the  oil.  Lin- 
seed oil  does  not  perish  when  left  exposed  within  a  room 
that  has  plenty  of  light;  it,  therefore,  seems  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  elements  making  for  decomposition  of  the 
oil  do  not  reach  a  paint  film  protected  by  glass.  In  other 
words,  glass  filters  out  the  destructive  factors. 

It  is  common  kno^\iedge  that  paint  on  the  inside  of  a 
room  v.-ill  outwear  many  times  the  same  paint  exposed 


Figure  3. 


over  a  large  area.  This  is  merely  a  question  of  arith- 
metic. A  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  which  is  the 
area  of  the  base  times  the  depth.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  base  area  be  24  square  inches  or  400  square 
feet.  It  i.'i,  therefore,  easy  to  see  how  if  a  gallon  is  spread 
over  an  area  of  400  square  feet  as  the  base  this  film  will 
not  be  as  thick  as  one  in  whicli  the  area  of  the  base  is 
only  200  square  feet.  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  maximum  spread  and  maximum  thickness  out  of  any 
given  gallon  of  paint;  when  you  have  one  it  is  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  other.  We  know  that  three  coats  of  paint 
are  better  than  one  and  it  is  therefore  always  advisable 
to  consider  thickness  of  a  paint  film  when  making  a  pamt. 
The  Havre  de  Grace  bridge  test  supports  this  claim  in 
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that  it  shows  in  practically  every  instance  that  the  same 
paint  were  better  when  spread  at  a  rate  of  600  square 
feet  per  gallon  than  when  at  900  or  1,200  square  feet. 

Considering  the  various  characteristics  of  pigments  and 
linseed  oil,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  character- 
istics show  themselves  in  a"  paint  film.  Pigments  are  quite 
permanent,  and,  from  the  previous  paper,  we  learn  that 
oil  shrinks  in  volume  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  We  know  that  oil  not  incorporated  with 
pigments  decomposes  quickly  on  exposure  to  sunlight.  If 
we  inspect  the  types  of  paint  perishing  we  can  trace  them 
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directly  to  these  two  phenomena  mentioned.  The  forms  of 
paint  perishing  are  chalking  (Figure  6),  checking  (Figure 
7),  peeling  (Figure  8).  We  eliminate  blistering,  because 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  paint.  Reviewing  these  forms 
of  perishing,  we  find  checking  and  peeling  are  caused  by 
shrinkage  of  the  film,  while  on  close  inspection  we  find 
chalking  due  to  decomposition  of  the  oil  that  has  arched 
between  the  pigment  particles,  at  the  surface  of  the  paint 
film  where  it  is  unprotected  by  any  supernatant  layer  of 
pigment. 

Analyzing  in  detail  these  various  forms  of  perishing,  we 
can  account  for  each  type  when  we  consider  the  construc- 
tion of  the  paint  film.  Checking  is  due,  as  stated  before, 
to  shrinkage  of  a  film,  that  contains  oil  as  plastic  mate- 
rial, possessing  little  tensile  strength.  Peeling  is  also 
caused  by  shrinkage  within  the  film.  However,  in  this 
case  the  film  does  not  contain  soft,  easily  broken  material 
that  will  separate  whenever  the  stress  happens  to  be  se- 
vere. This  type  of  perishing  occurs  only  in  those  paints 
that  contain  a  large  amount  of  colloidal  material,  dis- 
persed throughout  the  entire  mass  of  oil,  and  is  met  with 
when  excessive  amounts  of  zinc  are  used  in  paint.  The 
following  figure  will  illustrate  why  internal  shrinkage  in 
one  film  will  cause  checking,  and  in  another  peeling.  If, 
in  one  paint  film  we  have,  as  represented  here  (Figure  9)— 
this  being  a  view  of  the  painted  surface  looking  down 
upon  it— a  mass  of  pigment  surrounded  by  pure  oxidized 
linseed  oil,  and  shrinkage  develops,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  the  oil  between  the  particles  at  any  place 
where  the  stress  is  great  will  pull  apart.  Since  the  various 
forms  of  perishing  indicate  that  shrinkage  is  greatest  on 
the  surface  we  can  see  how  cracking  will  proceed  through 
the  film  from  the  top  downward.  If,  however,  instead  of 
the  paint  film  being  composed  of  soft  linseed  oil  and  par- 
ticles of  pigment,  it  be  a  hard  colloidal  mass  containing 
no  plastic  material,  checking  cannot  occur  and  contrac- 
tion, not  relieved  by  checking,  will  force  the  film  to  give 
way  at  some  weak  point.  Wherever  the  paint  film  is  thin, 
either  caused  by  brush  marks  or  by  particles  being  blown 
onto  the  painted  surface,  a  crack  will  form,  as  illustrated 
in  Figure  10.  The  cracking,  having  started  in  one  spot, 
soon  extends  over  the  entire  surface.  We  know  this  col- 
loidal condition  does  exist  when  zinc  is  used  with  oxidized 
linseed  oil,  because,  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis. 


Figure  8. 


we  must  take  extra  precautions  when  extracting  the 
vehicle  from  a  paint  containing  zinc  oxide. 

A  homely  illustration  of  this  is  the  comparison  of  the 
appearance  of  a  sandy  and  a  clay  soil  after  a  heavy 
rain.  The  sand,  because  of  the  relatively  large  size  of  its 
particles,  dries  out  evenly  all  over,  while  the  clay,  being 
infinitely  finer,  some  portions  colloidal,  cracks  as  it  dries 
in  the  manner  -we  have  often  observed.  One  of  the  colloids 
we  are  most  familiar  with  is  ordinary  glue. 

Chalking  is  caused  in  a  manner  represented  by  Figure  11. 
The  sun's  rays  decompose  the  pure  oil  between  the  par- 
ticles of  p)gment.  We  know  this  is  so,  because  paint  that 
chalks  has  lost  its  gloss  and  we  can  conceive  of  a  condi- 
tion such  as  illustrated  here  existing.  The  oil,  being  de- 
composed between  the  particles  of  pigment,  leaves  these 
outside  particles  fastened  to  the  surface  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  oxidized  linseed  oil.  This  attacliment  is  so 
slight  that  merely  brushing  the  surface  will  detach  the 
pigment  and  what  is  known  as  chalking  will  result.  The 
cross  section  of  a  chalked  surface  may  be  represented  by 
this  saw  tooth  arrangement  (Figure  6),  the  pigment  par- 
ticles being  on  top  or  the  peaks  of  the  teeth,  the  decom- 
posed portion  of  the  oil   being  the  space   between  the 


teeth.  Shrinkage  in  a  surface  of  this  type  can  readily  be 
taken  care  of  by  stretching  or  leveling  of  the  tooth-like 
structure  (Figure  6A).  .A.  chalked  surface  may  be  regarded 
as  a  finely  checked  surface;  the  check  marks  being  be- 
tween each  pigment  particle.  They  would  thus  be  so  fine 
that  they  could  not  be  seen.  There  would  be  a  thousand 
small  cracks  to  take  up  the  same  shrinkage  that  one 
large  crack  accounts  for. 

Having  considered  these  various  phenomena,  in  connec- 
tion with  paint  perishing,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
build  a  paint  film  to  perish  in  any  specified  manner.  Since 
It  is  oil  shrnkage  that  causes  checkng  and  peeling,  in  order 
CO  eliminate  these  two  modes  of  perishing  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  large  amount  of  pigment  and  little  oil  (the  mate- 
rial that  actually  does  the  shrinking).  Mr.  Pickard  quoted 
Thompson,  who  shows  that  a  paint  containing  two  gallons 
of  oil  to  100  pounds  lead  carbonate  shrinks  12.6  per  cent., 
while  another  with  four  gallons  to  the  100  pounds  shrinks 
13.6  per  cent.  However,  if  we  use  too  little  oil  our  paint 
will  not  have  sufficient  gloss.  Therefore,  a  happy  medium 
must  be  arrived  at.  one  in  which  there  will  be  minimum 
shrinkage  but  suflicient  gloss  to  produce  a  good  job. 

An  ideal  paint  will  neither  crack  nor  check — it  will  per- 
ish by  chalking.  This  evil  da.v,  however,  will  be  postponed 
as  long  as  possible.  Rapid  chalking  may  be  retarded  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  amount  of  zinc  oxide.    If  at  any 
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time  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  paint  with  more  pigment 
in  it  than  can  bo  obtained  by  using  raw  or  boiled  linseed 
oil,  one  of  the  heavy  oils  thinned  with  turpentne  or  ben- 
zme  may  be  used  in  moderate  amounts.  Extreme  care, 
however,  must  be  taken  when  materials  other  than  raw 
and  boiled  Unseed  oil  are  used  in  paint.  Boiled  linseed 
oil,  on  account  of  its  greater  wetting  properties  and  body, 
will  give  greater  pigment  concentration  than  raw  oil. 

Entirely  separate  from  the  natural  decay  of  paint  is  a 
special  kind  of  perishing  called  washing.  This  has  been 
at  different  times  observed  in  widely  separated  places. 
This  type  of  washing  evidences  itself  shortly  after  the 
paint  has  been  applied.  It  may  be  so  excessive  that  within 
three  to  four  months  the  paint  will  wash  off  from  the 
surface  completely,  wherever  it  is  exposed  to  rain.  1 
have  noticed  this  type  of  trouble  in  tlie  last  four  years 
at  Philadelphia,  parts  of  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia.  In  each  of  these  places,  except  British 
Columbia,  the  trouble  was  coincident  with  extremely  damp 
or  humid  weather.  You  gentlemen  will  recall  the  trouble 
two  years  back  in  Pennsylvania — this  was  during  a  very 
wet  season. 

In  St.  Louis  I  saw  three  jobs  of  painting  done  in  one 
courtway  by  three  paJnters.  The  paints  used  were.  In 
one  instance.  Old  Dutch  process  carbonate  of  lead  and 


Figure  11. 


in  another  quick  process  carbonate  of  lead  and  in  the 
third  a  mixture  of  T.'i  per  cent,  sublimed  white  lead  and 
25  per  cent,  zinc  oxide.  There  were  no  two  constants  In 
these  three  paints.  Each  paint  was  mixed  with  a  different 
oil.  The  only  basis  for  comparison  being  that  they  were 
applied  at  tlie  same  time,  in  the  same  locality  and,  tliere- 
fore,  under  the  same  weather  conditions.  All  three,  though 
they  had  a  high  gloss  wlicn  the  job  was  llnislied,  washed 
so  extensively  tliat  red  bricks  comprising  tlie  foundations 
of  the  various  buildings  were  coated  white  by  the  paint 
washed  off. 

Another  case  observed  was  in  Indiana,  where  six  houses 
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were  painted  with  a  yellow  paint.  This  paint  dried  with 
a  hig-h  gloss,  but  in  three  months  it  had  washed  entirely 
from  all  exposed  places.  In  protected  spots  a  gummy 
material  collected.  I  obtained  about  ten  grams  of  this 
and  found  it  contained  a  large  amount  of  water  soluble 
organic  zinc  salt  and  zinc  sulphate.  I  collected  some  of 
this  gummy  material  from  the  ceiling  of  a  kitchen  painted 
at  the  same  time  and  with  this  same  paint.  It  was  a 
transparent  brown  olastic  mass  that  appeared  over  the 
entire  ceiling.  This  brown  material  had  collected  in  small 
drops  resembling  varnish  that  had  crawled.  In  fact,  I 
thought  the  ceiling  had  been  varnished  when  greasy. 
However,  directly  over  the  kitchen  sink  where  a  large 
amount  of  -steam  was  constantly  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ceiling  the  small  drops  had  formed  into  larger  ones, 
some  of  which  were  half  an  inch  across  and  an  eighth  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

In  Victoria,  B.  C,  I  noticed  a  different  type  of  washing, 
where  boats  are  brought  into  dry  dock  to  have  their  hulls 
repaired.  Whenever  a  rivet  is  di'iven  into  a  steel  sheet 
the  head  is  coated  with  white  lead  in  oil.  After  the  boat 
has  been  repaired  a  crew  of  men  apply  a  red  lead  anti- 
corrosive  paint  in  about  a  day's  time.  .As  soon  as  this  is 
dry  enough  to  permit  a  second  coat  an  anti-foulmg  paint 
is  applied.  The  next  dav  the  boat  is  launched.  An  inspec- 
tion of  this  boat  on  its  return  voyage  shows  that  the  only 
paint  left  on  the  bottom  is  the  white  lead.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  ordinarily  red  lead  will  wear  longer  than 
carbonate  of  lead  on  metal,  but  in  this  case  the  carbonate 
always  outwears  the  red  lead.  An  explanation  of  the 
Phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  white  lead  is  allowed 
time  to  drv  thoroughly  in  a  normal  atmosphere,  while 
the  red  lead  is  placed  in  the  water  before  proper  oxidiza- 
tion is  complete,  with  the  result  that  some  of  the  acid 
products  that  Mr.  Pickard  has  mentioned  form  water 
soluble  compounds  and  wash  out  of  the  film.  Remember 
that  in  tins  instance  the  same  oil  was  used  m  both  the 
red  and  white  lead.  In  Ontario  chalking  was  observed  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri  and  In- 
diana. Paint  manufacturers  seUing  the  same  paints  over 
the  entire  Dominion  received  repeated  complaints  of  wash- 
ing from  one  part  of  Ontario  and  from  no  other.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  ram  and  the  humidity  was  very  high 
near  Toronto  last  year,  and  I  believe  this  accounts  for  the 
washing.  Paint  applied  while  the  weather  is  damp  wi 
not  wash,  pi  ovided  dry  days  permit  it  to  let  go  of  all 
volatile  compounds  prior  to  heavy  rain.  . 

When  I  inspected  the  washing  condition  in  Indiana  i 
obtained  a  door  tnat  had  been  removed  from  one  f  the 
houses  that  washed  badly.  It  seems  that  imniediately 
after  painting,  but  before  the  heavy  rain  set  in  this  door 
was  removed  knd  placed  in  a  barn  loft.  I  hoped  to  obtam 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  soluble  material  from  this 
door  and  took  it  home,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  1 
could  obtain  none.  I  therefore  had  it  placed  in  an  ex- 
posure rack  on  the  roof  of  a  building  in  Chicago  It  has 
now  been  exposed  a  year  and  a  half  and  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition Remember  this  paint  that  has  resisted  exposure 
so  we  1  in  Chicago  is  the  same  paint  applied  at  the  same 
«me  but  dried  under  different  conditions  as  that  which 
washed  off  the  buildings  in  three  months.  The  reason  the 
paint  on  the  houses  perished  is  because  it  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  oxidize  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

The  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
water  Sble  compounds  which  cause  washing  are  un- 
stable and  if  before  rain  sets  in  they  become  thoroughly 
drv  a!  normal  film  will  be  developed. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  benefit  from  such  papers  as 
the"e  lies  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  We  hope,  there- 
fore gentlemen,  that  you  will  ask  questions  on  any  points 
-sjViif-h  we  have  not  clearlv  set  forth. 

On  motion  Ihe  three  papers  were  accepted  with  the  ap- 
preJiaTion  of  the  convention  and  ordered  to  be  spread 
on  the  record. 

Mr  Butler  said:— I  don't  know  why  these  gentlemen 
come  here  to  ?ell  us  that  if  you  paint  on  a  dry  day  and 
uTains  the  next  day.  the  paint  washes  off.  What  are 
you  "oing  to  do  about  it?  We  cannot  depend  on  dry 
weather  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  and  if  we  did  we 
wou  d  [ofe  most  of  the  painting  season  in  waiting.  We 
Should  have  these  gentlemen  tell  us  what  we  are  going 
fo  do  in  ord..r  to  have  the  paint  last  long  enough  t.o  have 
the  man  pay  his  bill  and  forget  he  had  a  painter  six 

'"^n^-^^M^Klre-or  in  reply  said:-We  have  advanced  thi.s 
theory  we  think  we  have  proven  it.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of 
work  and  four  vears  in  all  to  find  out  something.  We 

^^Mr  Dutt'ora'ske'd'if'tung  oil,  added  to  linseed  oil,  would 
produce  the  same  effect  in  paint  as  in  varnish 

Mr  Pickard  replied  tung  oil  is  not  more  elastic  than 
lin.seed  oil  in  itself.  There  is  no  yes  or  no  answer  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  in  New  Jersey  this  past  summer, 
there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  oil  diying. 

Mr.  pTckard  stated  that  practically  all  through  the 
East  you  have  been  supplied  wiTh  oil_  from  South 
America.  Practically  all  linseed  oil  contains  one-fourth 
to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture.  . 

Thomas  I.  Morrow  said  that  tung  oil  makes  varnish 


more  elastic  because  more  oil  can  be  used  with  a  com- 
mon varnish  to  dry  in  a  certain  time  with  a  certain 
hardness  than  in  making  the  varnish  with  linseed  oil. 
Therefore  you  have  a  more  elastic  film..  Tung  oil  can 
be  used  with  linseed  oil,  without  the  use  of  rosin,  and 
dry  clear,  and  I  think  you  can  get  a  much  more  elastic 
film. 

Frank  Lane  said  the  commercial  tung  oil  cannot  be 
used  in  paint,  nor  can  it  be  used  in  varnish  successfully. 
Tung  oil  must  be  treated  for  two  reasons:— First,  raw 
tung  oil  has  in  its  composition  a  poisonous  compound, 
and  that  poison  is  removed  at  hign  temperature  cnly. 
Secondly,  the  mere  treating  of  tung  oil  as  known  among 
varnish  men  is  not  treating.  It  has  certain  defects  that 
are  transparent  in  the  kettle.  You  cannot  remove  tho.s^ 
inherent  defects  without  adding  something  to  it.  Lin- 
seed oil  can  be  used  with  tung  oil.  Tung  oil,  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, must  contain  some  gum  substances  with  it.  Tung 
oil  will  oxidize  in  d  moist  atmosphere  where  linseed  oil 
will  not  dry  at  all.  Floor  paint  permits  of  the  use  of  a 
varnish,  so  you  make  a  tung  oil  and  put  it  in  with  the 
linseed  oil  and  other  gums.  That  won't  do  for  the  outside 
of  the  house. 

President  Dewar  said  that  painters  have  always  been 
compelled  to  paitit  in  humid  weather,  yet  have  not  ex- 
perienced the  washing  off  that  has  occurred  in  the  past 
few  years  He  maintained  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  com- 
mercial linseed  oil  on  the  market  today.  He  had  tried 
oil  filtered  through  fuller's  earth,  but  though  beautifully 
clear    it   was   not  satisfactory. 

In  answer  to  questions  Mr.  Pickard  said  the  foots  in 
linseed  oil  contain  more  or  less  moisture,  which  tends 
to  soften  the  paint  film  and  reduce  its  elasticity.  The 
larger  the  percentage  of  foots,  the  greater  would  be  the 
tendency  to  wash  off. 

Frank  Lane  called  attention  to  cracks  and  defects  in 
paint  which  was  put  on  from  six  to  fifteen  years  ag:, 
but  which  had  not  been  noticed  at  the  time  because  the 
painters  had  not  educated  themselves  to  look  for  defects 
in  the  paint  as  they  have  done  today.  In  some  of  the 
associations  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  they  are  still 
threshing  out  problems  that  Pennsylvania  painters  have 
settled  for  themselves  ten  years  ago.  You  have  become 
experts  in  looking  for  your  troubles. 

President  Dewar  disagreed  with  Mr.  Lane.  There  is 
no  doubt  we  are  getting  better  and  the  material  is  bet- 
ter, but  when  a  man  is  confronted  with  a  condition 
where  the  paint  washes  off  in  three  months  it  is  not 
right. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adourned  for  the  day. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.35  a.  m.  by 
President  Dewar. 

The  first  thing  was  a  moving  picture  show  by  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  showing  the  process  of  making  red  lead  and 
corroded  white  lead  from  the  mine  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct.   The  pictures  were  explained  by  Dr.  Schaeffer. 

President  Dewar  thanked  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  the  com- 
pany which  he  represents  for  his  information— the  followT 
ing  of  lead  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  an  address  by  Robert  S. 
Perry,  of  New  York,  as  follows;— 

"Possibilities  of  Improvement  in  the  Materials  in 

the  Painting  Business." 

One  year  ago,  this  particular  day,  I  apparently  was 
severing  all  my  relations  with  the  paint  industry,  and 
with  you,  my  friends,  amongst  the  master  painters,  and 
I  have  been  away  from  the  industry  and  all  of  my 
friends  since  a  year  ago  today,  but  upon  that  particular 
day  one  year  ago  j-ou  gentlemen  did  me  the  distinguished 
honor,  which  I  appreciated  more  than  any  honor  in  my 
life,  of  having  made  me  a  life  member  in  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  came  before  you  with  the 
problems'  of  bettering  paint  products  for  your  use  and 
of  giving  vou  the  greater  assurance  as  to  thei  quality  of 
the  goods  offered  in  a  paint  package,  I  learned  to  esteem 
you,  and  to  love  many  of  your  members  who  were  dis- 
interested and  able  and  active  workers  in  that  campaign 
and  that  reform  which  achieved  such  notable  results. 
Today,  after  a  year  of  apparent  inactivity  in  the  paint 
industry,  I  am  asked  to  come  before  you  and  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  possible  improvements  in  the  ma- 
terials which  you  use  in  your  art  and  craft.  At  the  time 
that  I  accepted  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  tD  speak, 
I  did  not  have  any  thought,  nor  did  I  at  that  time  have 
any  conception  of  the  possible  use  in  the  art  and  craft 
of  "painting  of  the  material  which  I  am  going  to  show 
you. 

I  am  no  longer  connected  in  any  way,  directly  or  in- 
directly with  ^he  paint  industry,  but  with  ihe  manu- 
facture'of  chemicals,  and  my  mind  is  engaged  in  chem- 
ical and  metallurgical  matters,  but  my  old  habit  and 
experience  and  activities  in  collaborating  with  you  in 
jour  painting  problems  caused  me  to  recognize  the  op- 
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portunities  of  this  material  I  am  going  to  sliow  you. 
Before  you  men,  with  your  experience,  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, I  come  with  the  suggested  use  of  this  material  in 
a  somewhat  humble  attitude,  yet  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
show  you  something  which  will  astonish  you  and  be 
worth  your  consideration.  The  use  of  this  material  in  a 
system  of  painting  is  my  own  invention,  and  I  am  pat- 
enting it,  but  I  hope  to  pi#t  its  use  at  the  service  of 
your  art  Sind  craft  to  the  extent  to  which  you  may 
want  to  use  it.  I  don't  want  its  use  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  those  other  arts  and  crafts  connected  with  the  house- 
building trade,  which  might  use  it  instead  of  yourselves, 
and  I  want  it  to  be  of  value  to  you. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  be  kept  guessing,  I  will 
say  it  is  a  solid  metallic  undercoating  or  priming  coat — 
having  the  general  characteristics  of  a  molten  metal 
covering  of  lead,  but  which  can  be  put  on  surfaces  such 
as  wood  without  any  injury  to  the  wood.  This  priming 
coat  of  metallic  lead,  which  I  am  going  to  show  you, 
is  about  the  thickness  of  a  coat  of  white  lead,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  takes  colors  and  stains  at  least  as 
well  as  a  good  wood  surface,  and  costs  probably  a  little 
less  than  a  coat  of  white  lead. 

The  way  in  which  I  first  recognized  the  possibility 
of  working  up  to  this  paint  system  was  through  my  ac- 
quaintance with  your  problems  in  painting  and  my 
acquaintance  with  apparatus  which  is  used  in  the  chem- 
ical industry.  The  apparatus  consists  in  several  forms 
of  spray  machines  for  putting  metals  on  wood,  cement, 
steel  or  other  materials  of  that  nature.  The  apparatus  is 
extremely  simple,  about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned  horse 
pistol,  and  is  known  as  "The  Schoop  'Spray  Machine," 
manufactured  toy  the  Metals  Coating  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, of  Boston  and  New  York  City. 

The  machine  is  made  in  several  forms,  and  I  will  men- 
tion two  of  them,  to  givei  you  some  idea  of  the  way  it 
works  and  what  it  is  like.  On  one  of  the  machines  a 
little  wire  of  metal,  with  which  they  wish  to  coat,  is  fed 
by  mechanism  through  the  pistol  and  towards  the  muz- 
zle. Right  at  the  end  the  tip  of  the  wire  meets  the  high 
temperature  of  .an  oxy-acetylene  flame  and  forms  a  drop 
of  molten  metal,  and  that  is  impinged  with  force  on  the 
object  or  surface  to  be  coated,  thus  making  a  spray  of 
minute  particles  of  plastic  or  semi-plastic  metal — suffi- 
ciently plastic  or  semi-plastic  to  cohere  together,  and  in 
coating  an  inflammable  surface  the  temperature  can  be 
so  regulated  that  it  's  possiblf  for  instance,  to  coat  a 
match  that  has  not  been  ignited,  completely  with  the 
metal.  You  can  coat  a  feather  with  it,  and  here  is  a 
piece  of  paper  coated  with  it. 

When  I  studied  the  use  of  this  machine  for  chemical 
industrial  purposes,  I  discovered  the  possibility  of  work- 
ing out  and  ad.apting  the  use  of  lead  coatings,  maa* 
therefrom,  as  priming  coats  to  use  in  your  craft,  and  I 
have  accomplished  that  purpose  in  such  measure  that  I 
wish  to  show  you  my  results.  I  wish  to  ask  you  gentle- 
men whether  yo;i  consider  it  of  use  to  your  craft  for 
you  to  look  into  the  matter  further  for  its  possible  value 
to  you. 

The  characteristics  of  paint  coatings  were  the  subject 
of  earnest  study  and  of  literature  over  the  past  ten 
years,  and  there  was  clearly  defined  recognition  of  cer- 
tain qualities  which  were  indispensable  to  a  system  of 
paint  coatings  and  apart  from  the  finishing  or  decorating 
coat,  such  as  the  sealing  quality  of  the  under  coats  and 
their  penetration  or  adhesion  to  the  wood  or  other  sur- 
face, their  elasticity  oi'  ductility,  their  uniformity,  and 
so  forth.  In  all  of  such  qualities,  which  have  been 
clearly  defined  and  are  recognized  by  yourselves  and  the 
paint  manufacturers,  this  preliminary  coating  furnishes 
at  least  equal,  and  in  many  respects,  superior  qualities. 
1  do  not  at  this  time  wish  to  lead  you  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  can  be  used  for  the  finishing  coat,  for  the  lead 
coating  is  quite  soft,  easily  mars  and  where  brushed  or 
struck  takes  a  burnished  or  scarred  appearance.  But, 
as  you  will  see,  this  coating  will  afford  a  wonderful 
ground  for  the  final  or  decorative  coat. 

This  spray  of  semi-plastic  or  plastic  particles  consists 
of  particles  so  minute  that  they  penetrate  sufficiently 
into  the  wood  so  that  they  firmly  adhere,  and  if  you  will 
try  your  pen  knives  on  those  surfaces  you  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  through  that  lead  coating. 
You  cannot  make  it  peel.  Tliat  coating  is  over  one- 
thousand  and  less  than  two  one-thousands  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  They  require  about  .30  pounds  of  pow- 
dered lead,  or  of  the  wire,  fed  into  the  pistol  per  hour, 
for  ,about  .500  square  feet.  Those  samples  were  produced 
at  the  rate  of  about  .500  square  feet  of  metallic  lead  per 
hour.  That  priming  coat  is  of  a  nature  which  makes  the 
wood  practically  unburnable  and  non-inflammable.  A 
house  coated  on  the  outside,  roof  and  walls,  with  thi.s 
coating  as  a  primary  or  ground,  is  Si  house  that  cmnot 
be  struck  by  lightning  as  the  house  itself  becomes  a 
great  condenser. 

I  will  now  show  you  some  finishing  coats  over  this 
metallic  lead  priming,  prepared  with  some  green  paint 
and  some  cherry  stain,  both  from  one  of  the  well-known 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Machnichol  has  just  drawn  to  my 
attention  that  you  had  be.st  handle  those  samples  of 
green  paint  carefully  as  they  .we  so  fresh  that  the.v  are 
not  quite  hard,  which  is  a  fact — I  only  put  thorn  on  last 


night,  and  the  cherry  stain  was  not  well  spread,  as  I 
did  not  have  time  to  thoroughly  stir  it. 

My  interest  in  your  craft  caused  me  to  work  on  this 
matter,  and  the  fact  that  I  am  so  largely  severed  from 
it  now  gave  me  a  particular  pleasure  in  working  on  this 
matter,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  have  somethmg-  whica 
you  gentlemen  might  carry  into  your  painting  work,  for 
I  saw  an  opportunity  for  you. 

I  did  not  want  to  see  this  possibility  in  the  liand.3  of 
any  other  art  and  craft  than  your  own,  as,  for  instance, 
tinners  and  carpenters — because  it  is  applied  with  very 
moderate  skill;  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  a  man  can 
learn  to  do  this  worli.  The  one  coat  of  one  one-thou- 
sandth to  two  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
is  produced  by  one  sweep  of  the  spray,  about  two  inches 
wide. 

The  machine  takes  its  charge  of  the  wire  or  the  pow- 
dered lead  and  works  continuously  until  you  simply 
want  to  pour  more  in  or  set  another  spool  in.  The  ma- 
chines are  not  sold,  but  only  leased  or  rented. 

The  weight  of  a  coating  of  this  material,  as  compared 
to  a  coating  of  white  lead  of  the  same  thickness,  would 
be  slightly  heavier— merely  to  the  extent  that  you  are 
applying  pure  metallic  lead  instead  of  white  lead,  and 
white  lead  has  some  «xygen,  which  cuts  down  its  weight 
per  cubic  foot,  as  compared  to  a  cubic  foot  of  metallic 
lead. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  priming  coat  will  take  the 
place  of  paints.  This  is  a  material  on  which  you  can 
apply  your  decorative  coats  and  apparently  one  coat,  in 
many  cases,  of  paint  will  give  you  your  full  painting 
decoration,  and  you  will  have,  undefrneath  your  paint 
as  a  priming  coat,  a  true  metallic  surface  approximately 
as  though  it  had  been  poured  there  from  the  molten 
metal. 

All  the  other  metals  can  be  used  to  make  such  metal- 
lic coatings,  except  ^hose  whose  high  melting  poinrt; 
make  them  uneconomical  and  impractical.  I  find  noth- 
ing but  lead,  however,  that  would  be  so  useful  to  you 
master  painters.  Zinc  has  been  used,  but  that  does  not 
furnish  the  same  advantages. 

Such  a  coating  can  be  put  on  concrete  or  on  plaster 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  with  perfect  results.  Alumi- 
num can  be  applied  in  this  manner  as  a  decorative  coat. 
The  lead  coating  is  always  of  a  soft  gray  color.. 

Dr.  MacGregor  said  the  dull  surface  indicated  an  al- 
most immediate  oxidation  of  the  lead  surface  and  proves 
the  excellent  surface  as  a  ground  for  coatings  of  paint. 

Mr.  Perry  replied: — Not  necessarily  oxidation,  but  the 
excellence  of  the  ground  is  furnished  by  the  physical 
form  of  the  deposited  pariicles. 

Mr.  Perry  added: — If  you  put  this  on  a  piece  of  wet 
wood  you  will  get  blistering  and  the  other  poor  results 
that  come  from  painting  on  wet  wood — but  you  do  not 
have  to  have  your  wood  dry  clean  through— if  you  have 
the  surface  dry  you  will  get  good  results. 

Mr.  Machnichol  said: — It  is  not  necessary  to  have  lin- 
seed oil  in  a  lead  coating  to  have  the  latter  destroyed. 
I  have  seen  many  a  coating  eaten  up  with  alkali.  I 
have  looked  into  this  machine  and  its  relative  cost  as 
compared  with  paint  coatings  is  about  the  same.  Now 
the  pig  metal  cost,  taking  the  present  market  price, 
would  be  about  .'52.0.5  for  the  material  to  cover  500  to 
600  square  feet.  That  is  material.  Added  to  that  should 
be  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  pistol. 

Mr.  Perry  replied  that  in  concrete,  any  water  leakage 
from  within  the  concrete  to  the  surface  of  a  paint  coat- 
ing carries  with  it  calcium  sulphate  in  solution,  which 
has  a  corrosive  or  destructive  chemical  reaction  on  the 
paint  coating — markedly  on  the  linseed  oil,  or  the  lin- 
oxin  (which  is  dried  linseed  oil),  also  on  the  white  lead, 
to  the  extent  that  the  oxygen  gets  at  the  particles  of 
the  lead  compound.  In  the  case  of  this  coating  I  holievo 
the  same  calcium  sulphate  would  come  in  contact  with 
the  minute  particles  that  form  this  lead  coating,  which 
no  longer  consists  of  separate  minute  particles,  but  a 
continuous  .adherent  mass.  That  chemical  solution  of 
calcium  sulphate  in  water  will  hit  the  back  of  that  coat- 
ing and  hit  the  little  rootlets  of  the  coating,  which  were 
caused  by  the  particles  getting  into  the  concrete,  I  would 
conclude  that  there  would  be  chemical  reaction  and  to 
some  extent  we  would  get  the  formation  of  lead  sul- 
phate, but  I  believe  that  if  you  gentlemen  would  care- 
fully observe  field  tests  in  n  field  Laboratory,  on  the  .above 
conditions,  •  that  you  would  find  the  calcium  sulphato 
form  under  these  conditions  a  ccuitinuous  solid  but  min- 
utely thin  coating  on  (he  metallic  lead  and  that  this 
lead  sulphate  co.ating  would  net  :is  ,a  seal  against  the 
unaltered  metallic  lead  and  stop  further  action  thereon. 

In  answering  the  other  question,  of  coat,  I  can  give 
you  some  figures.  You  say  that  thirty  pounds  of  lead 
will  cost  $2.10  for  those  .500  square  feet.  The  otflcioncy 
in  the  use  of  this  lead  In  the  pistol  is  00  jier  cent..  In 
the  hands  of  a  f.airly  skilled  oper.ator — 10  per  cent.  m,ax- 
imum  loss.  So  that  you  will  have,  instead  of  $2.10.  ,a 
hiKhci-  figure,  on  the  !»0  per  cent,  basis,  of  about  $2.3.1<^. 
for  .500  square  feet  for  your  raw  materi.al.  the  lea<l.  Now 
you  will  h.ive  to  use  two  tanli»!  iif  gas.  oxygon  and  acety- 
lene. For  these  500  square  feet  you  will  need  fifteen  cubic 
feet— costing  cents— of  the  oxygen,  it  running  about 

fifteen  cubic  feet  to  about    iliiity  i)onnds  of  load.  ,and 
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It  will  cost  you.  for  the  operation,  about  30  cents  for 
the  needed  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  acetylene,  or  a  total  chem- 
ical gas  cost  of  52%  cents.  That  brings  up  the  total  cost 
for  the  500  square  feet  to  $2.85%,  for  tlie  raw  material 
fcost  exclus  ve  of  operating  labor  artd  your  renting 
of  the  mach  ne.    The  present  rental  of  the  machine,  on 

lsS^^°^  ?™u.r.".»? 

«9  sii/  r.flll  it  $3  per  500  square  feet.  Adding  ^5  cfJ^'^f 
for  thruse  of  the  pfstol  it  would  be  $3.10.  How  does  that 
for  tne  use  oi  '•"J^         ,  of  the  two  undercoats  of 

S"[e\d"^  The  time  fo'°  co^e?i^g  500  square  feet  would 
r^ll^uf  an  ^our^^Wh^^^^^  ^or^coating  ^500 

f  hlve\ssum'ed"hat  the  labor  cost  will  be  no  higher,  if 

n  wfuld"no\\rilra^S  to  use  this  coat- 

ing       new  concrete  Without  first  treating  the  concrete 

"i\nanimou"s^"ising  vote  of  thanKs  was  given  to  Mr. 

^Mr^Butler  moved  that  the  machine  be  put  in  the  hands 
a  committee  to  try  it  out  for  the  Master  Painters 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  incoming  presi- 
denrshall  be  empowered  to  take  the  matten  up  and  act 

^'^The  convention  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


'        THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dewar 

^  Geor-e'udall  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
was  cai?ed  on  and  said:-I  am  glad  to  bring  greetings  to 
■you  from'^yoSr  New  Jersey  brothers.  We  are  doing  very 
well  this  vear  in  our  association.  Dast  year  at  the  Inter- 
nalionaT  convention  our  New  Jf^^^y  Association  showed 
an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent.,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
we  wm  go  there  this  year  with  an  increase  of  50  Per  cent 
over  that  We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  liability 
fnsurance  com'pany,  at  30  per  --^  l-s  than  we  have 
been  able  to  get  it  heretofore,  and  that  will  be  a  tactoi 
in  hicreasing  our  membership.  There  is  one  thing  that 
caused  us  great  concern  in  New  Jersey,  and  that  is 
the  State  of  the  wall  paper  trade.  The  jobbers  are  mak- 
ing us  pay  the  price  so  as  to  protect  themselves.  At 
midwLter  meeting  we  passed  a  resolution  that 
when  the  wall  paper  concerns  wanted  us  to  take  their 
books  we  should  take  those  that  gave  us  the  greatest 

'^President  Dewar  said:-I  had,  practically,  in  my  own 
place  a  chemical  laboratory  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  my  clients  and  the  architects,  who  thought  that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  produce  a  piece  of  silk  or  give 
us  a  technical  or  fancy  name  of  a  color  and  that  we 
could  produce  a  stain  to  correspond  with  it  on  any  kind 
of  wood.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  Alexander  Lawrence,  Jr.,  of  the  Dawrence-McFadden 
Company,  who  will  speak  to  us  on  "Commercial  Stains. 
(Applause.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  spoke  as  follows: — 

Commercial  Stains. 

I  have  been  interested  in  stains  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  have  spent  much  time  and  money  as  well,  seeking 
after  knowledge  regarding  stains.  The  commercial  stam, 
however  is  one  that  I  cannot  talk  very  intelligently  on, 
because 'commercial,  to  my  mind,  means  a  stam  that  is 
srood  for  any  purpose,  and  all  our  experience  has  taught 
us  there  is  no  stain  that  is  good  for  every  purpose,  be- 
cause woods  are  different,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know 
iust  how  to  treat  each  individual  wood.  Too  many  people 
have  the  idea  that  a  stain  should  make  all  kinds  of 
wood  uniform,  not  only  among  the  laymen,  but  I  find  it 
among  a  lot  of  painters,  and  when  we  talk  to  a  man  he 
seems  disappointed  that  we  cannot  fix  hirn^  "P,^°.  "® 
can  coat  mahogany  and  maple  and  gum-wood  and  birch 
and  bass  and  any  other  old  kind  of  wood  to  look  alike. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  know  that  painters  used  to  resort  to  rose 
pink  and  the  umbers,  the  Van  Dyke  browns  and  asphalt- 
um  and  the  siennas  and  the  Venetian  reds,  in  order  to 
produce  the  mahogany,  walnut,  cherry,  oaks,  and  so 
forth  but  the  time  came  for  a  more  transparent  and 
cleaner  result  so  as  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  wood 
through  the  color,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
the  water  anilines. 

Most  of  the  things  we  make,  and  the  successful  ones, 
are  from  the  aniline  products,  and  during  the  past  year 
we  have  had  our  troubles.  Several  manufacturers  have 
taken  a  chance  on  the  American  people,  believing  they 
will  stand  by  them  when  this  war  is  over,  and  they  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  building  plants  to  produce 


colors  that  formerly  came  from  abroad.  Several  of  them, 
before  they  began  their  plants,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  various  manufacturers  to  contract  with  them,  on  a 
sliding  scale,  for  at  least  three  years,  so  that  in  case 
the  war  ceased  at  any  moment  their  plant  would  not  be 
an  entire  loss.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
contract  for  a  term  of  three  years  on  most  of  the  stains 
we  might  use,  and  such  as  we  could  get.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  buy  a  satis- 
factory oil  aniline,  except  those  that  were  left  from  the 
supply  before  the  war.  Possibly  the  painter  is  not  as 
familiar  with  the  fumed  oaks  as  a  man  in  the  furniture 
business,  but  you  know,  in  the  past,  all  the  fumed  effects 
were  gotten  from  the  fume  box — that  is  an  air-tight  box 
built  so  they  might  put  ammonia  in  and  allow  the  fumes 
of  the  ammonia  to  act  on  the  wood,  bringing  it  to  a 
brown  effect.  But  the  fume-box  brings  you  only  one  re- 
sult, and  after  that  result  is  produced  then  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturer  to  top-coat  or  stain,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fumed  effect,  unless  he  wants  the  genuine 
effect  that  comes  from  the  box.  There  are  very  few 
fumed  oaks  today  that  come  from  the  box.  Most  are 
■treated  and  darkened  and  changed  in  color,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  man  using  the  fume-box  to  treat  his 
wood,  after  being  there  from  12  to  48  hours.  We  discov- 
ered an  acid  that  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
fume-box  produces,  except  that  we  could  produce  it  in 
numerous  shades.  Even  with  this  we  have  not  yet  per- 
.suaded  every  man  who  uses  a  fume-box  to  dispense  with 
it  and  use  our  process  entirely.  We  are  not  alone  in 
producing  this  particular  stain. 

Fumed  oak,  or  oak  of  any  kind,  plain  or  quartered, 
contains  an  acid,  and  it  is  necessary  to  change  that  acid 
so  as  to  attack  the  incrustations  of  the  wood  and  bring 
about  that  change  that  will  give  you  the  color  not  only 
on  the  surface  but  throughout  the  wood.  This  is  done 
by  the  use  of  acids  and  chemicals,  not  injuring  the  wood, 
but  rather  beautifying  it  and  making  it  a  durable  finish, 
not  rubbing  off  or  in  any  way  deteriorating  in  its  color. 

Fumed  oak  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
to  be  filled.  When  you  fill  a  fumed  oak  stained  piece  of 
wood,  or  a  box-fumed  piece  of  wood,  it  beomes  a  new 
finish  entirely.  Fumed  oak  is  either  treated  in  the  box 
or  by  using  this  fumed  oak  acid  stain.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  treat  it  at  a  later  date,  except  that  we  might 
give  the  wood  all  one  color.  Those  of  you  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  hardwoods  know  that  oaks,  whether  quar- 
tered or  plain,  have  a  sap  or  different  color  running 
through  them.  We  attack  the  acids  of  the  wood  and 
make  the  whole  uniform  throughout  by  the  application 
of  stain,  or  putting  it  in  a  fume-box.  The  mill  men, 
who  fume  wood  for  buildings,  first  use  the  fuming  tunnel, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  box,  and  get  a  uniform,  finish  by 
that  process,  or  follow  the  tunnel  by  a  stain  made  from 
the  acid  or  chemical  process.  That  gives  uniform  color 
throughout,  without  variations.  The  sap  is  a  hard  thing 
to  take  care  of,  and  will  not  fume  in  your  fume-box 
unless  the  tunnel  is  used  before  it  enters  the  fume-box. 
Eather  to  the  contrary,  if  a  piece  of  fumed  oak  is  put 
in  a  fume-box,  we  get  a  large  sap  streak  in  it.  When 
it  comes  out  the  sap  will  appear  lighter  than  it  was 
when  put  in.  It  is  necessary  that  these  results  be  over- 
come by  an  acid  or  chemical. 

Maho°-any  stains  have  been  one  of  the  difficult  matters 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend.  Like  most  other 
stains  nowadays,  they  are  made  from  anilines,  dissolving 
them  either  in  benzole,  benzine,  turpentine  substitutes 
or  varnish  vehicles.  The  best  results  are  produced  by 
benzole  There  are  various  grades  of  benzoles,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  discover  the  very  best  benzole  to  use  m 
dissolving  of  anv  stam.  We  find  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary or  some  woods  to  use  a  very  quick  or  volatile  ben- 
zole that  we  might  get  a  quicker  evaporation,  and  pre- 
vent the  stain  from  penetrating  clean  through  the  wood, 
because  there  are  some  benzoles  which  have  character- 
istics enough  to  carry  not  only  Itself  but  the  color  with 
which  it  is  saturated  clean  through  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wood.  I  have  seen  pieces  of  maple  that  were 
stained  on  one  side,  and  when  dried  out  were  almost  as 
clear  a  mahogany  on  the  other  side.  That  is  very  well 
for  some  woods,  but  for  others  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  such  a  condition.  For  instance,  gum- 
wood  which  is  rapidlv  coming  into  use.  One-half  of  the 
Circassian  walnut  today,  as  presented  to  the  public,  is 
nothing  but  gum-wood,  and  if  the  whole  is  not  gum- 
wood,  one-half  or  at  least  one-third  of  the  parts  of  that 
that  particular  furniture  is  gum-wood.  A  very  beautiful 
piece  of  imitation  Circassian  walnut  can  be  made  from 
gum-wood.  While  all  gum-wood,  unless  quartered,  is 
not  figured,  the  furniture  man  uses  a  little  black  pencil 
and  charcoal  crayon,  No.  2,  I  think— and  from  that  they 
will  mark,  and  then  paint  from  that  mark  the  figure 
found  in  the  Circas.sian  walnut,  so  that,  when  you  get 
the  black  pencil  mark  in  the  Circassian  walnut,  and  the 
stain  that  will  harmonize  with  the  Circassian  walnut, 
it  is  a  difficult  matter,  especially  for  the  layman,  to 
distinguish  between  Circassian  walnut  and  gum-wood 
when  done  in  an  artistic  manner. 

Circassian  walnut  has  to  have  a  stain  made  on  such 
lines  as  to  prevent  it  from  penetrating  into  the  wood, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  very 
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quick  or  volatile  benzole,  or  varnish  or  something  else 
that  might  be  able  to  hold  it,  and  yet  leave  the  surface 
good,  and  not  hide  the  marlvings  of  the  wood.  These  are 
the  interesting  parts  of  the  stain  proposition. 

The  furniture  man  has  long  ago  learned  he  could  put 
the  best  of  maple  or  gum-wood  alongside  of  mahogany 
and  produce  the  same  result  as  he  can  with  mahogany 
itslf,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade 
a  painter  and  the  average  layman  outside  of  the  paint- 
ing trade  that  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  a  uniform 
result  throughout  on  three  or  four  different  kinds  of 
wood  without  touching  or  restaining  of  some  parts. 

In  summing  up  it  is  necessary  that  mahogany  oil 
stain  be  made  on  lines  which  will  give  it  what  we  call 
a  top  so  as  not  to  penetrate  the  wood  in  using  gum- 
wood,'  while,  on  maple,  birch  and  mahogany  it  is  quite 
the  opposite.  By  close  observation  you  will  always  note 
that  mahogany  oil  stain,  when  made  on  proper  lines,  will 
always  show  cleaner  and  clearer  and  more  beautiful  than 
will  the  water  stain.  The  oil  stains  will  show  no  appear- 
ance of  cloud  whatever. 

The  water  stain,  I  think,  has  almost  been  abandoned 
by  the  painter  because  it  is  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  unless  he  is  dealing  with  an  architect  who  knows 
thoroughly  his  business  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  use  of  water  stains,  he  does  not  feel  justified  in 
putting  in  a  bid  that  requires  more  time  for  the  stand- 
ing down  to  the  first  coat  by  the  use  of  water  stain. 
If  you  take  an  oil  stain,  made  on  scientific  lines,  and 
compare  it  with  water  stain,  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
man  but  would  say  the  oil  stain  is  the  more  beautiful. 
The  water  stain,  after  it  has  stood  awhile,  gets,  under- 
neath it,  a  cloud  lOr  haze,  which  indicates  a  mildew  or 
bronzing.  You  have  never  seen  an  oil  aniline  mahogany 
that  did  not  show  more  beautiful,  more  transparent,  and 
of  greater  depth  than  the  water  stain — without  the  ex- 
pensive use  of  sandpaper  to  bring  it  down  to  such 
form  as  would  enable  you  to  shellac  or  coat  afterward. 
"We  would  warn  those  who  are  using  oil  stains,  mahog- 
any especially,  and  those  delicate  colors  that  might  fade, 
to  cover  them  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  are  dry, 
that  you  might  protect  them  from  the  light.  All  anilines 
are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  fugitive,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  can  absolutely  guarantee  an  aniline  stain, 
either  water  or  oil.  They  can  be  protected,  however,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  fading  it  will  not  be  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  and  the  color  will  run  uniform  throughout  and 
will  fade  together,  but  our  experience  has  been  that  the 
fading,  eitlier  water  or  oil,  is  so  slight  that  we  seldom  get 
any  complaint  along  that  line.  Coat  with  either  shellac 
or  varnish. 

Many  men  fill  in  on  the  top  with  mahogany  oil  stain. 
Better  results  can  be  obtained  by  first  giving  a  very  thin 
coat  of  orange  shellac,  then  fill  later  on,  and  rub  in  the 
one  you  see  fit.  See  that  your  lumber  is  thoroughly  dry 
because  that  is  the  important  factor  not  only  in  fur- 
niture filler  or  stain  or  varnish,  but  neither  the  varnish 
maker  nor  the  stain  maker  can  guarantee  the  final  re- 
sults when  damp  lumber  is  used.  We  sometimes  find 
men,  in  using  mahogany  filler,  will  treat  it  precisely  as 
in  using  oak  filler  or  natural  filler  or  in  using  toenzine. 
Benzine  should  never  be  used  in  place  of  mahogany 
filler.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  a  red  or  any 
bright  color  than  benzine.  It  will  bleach  immediately, 
and  not  only  change  the  color  of  your  filler  on  the  sur- 
face, but  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  when  looking  over 
the  face  of  it  you  will  find  tlie  pores  of  the  wood  have 
turned  gray  or  more  pink.  That  is  caused  in  almost 
every  instance  by  the  use  of  benzine  or  damp  lumber, 
more  particularly  by  the  use  of  benzine. 

Colored  liquid  filler  never  does  any  man  credit  when 
Used  on  oak,  chestnut  or  ash.  Hardwoods  are  made  to 
be  filled,  and  not  to  be  stained  over,  leaving  the  pores 
shining  out  like  a  hungry  wolf.  Many  times  a  painter, 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  a  job  where  a  coat  of  colored  filler 
is  to  be  used,  think  he  can  get  over  it  by  using  a  colored 
liquid  filler.  Although  he  might  make  a  dollar  or  two 
by  the  use  of  the  liquid  filler,  he  would  eventually  lose 
far  more — his  reputation. 

Weathered  oak,  mission  oak  and  fumed  oak  are  some- 
times classed  under  one  head.  Weathered  oak  is  strictly 
a  stained  wood,  while  mission  and  fumed  oak  are  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  the  product  of  the  fume-box 
and  then  finished  with  either  lacquer  or  shellac  and  then 
wax  to  complete  the  finish. 

Early  English  is  of  very  much  the  same  type  as  weath- 
ered oak,  except  that  it  has  to  be  filled,  while  the  weath- 
ered oak  is  to  be  simply  stained  and  shellacked  and 
waxed.  Some  painters  shellac  before  filling  early  Eng- 
lish, and  then  dull  rub  for  the  finish.  We  makt^twenty- 
five  or  thirty  different  shades  of  weathered  oa^  at  the 
present  time,  and  fifty  shades  of  early  English,  varying 
from  bright  umber  almost  to  a  green  pigment  color. 
The  best  results  for  early  English  can  be  produced  by 
first  staining,  and  then  putting  on  a  very  thin  coat  of 
white  shellac — about  a  gallon  of  alcohol  to  a  pound  of 
shellac— and  then  it  is  filled  and  then  .shellacked  and  then 
varnished  and  rubbed  dull.  Many  are  now  putting  no 
varnish  on  early  English,  using  only  two  or  three  coats 
of  shellac,  or  a  combination  of  shellac  and  lacquer, 
equal  parts  of  each,  so  as  to  do  away  with  excessive  rub- 
bing. 


Butler  oak  used  to  mean  a  gray  brown  when  it  first 
came  out,  but  now  every  shop,  every  furniture  factory 
and  every  architect  has  his  own  style  of  a  Butler  oak, 
runmng  from  a  gray  brown  to  a  red  or  even  a  green 
cast,  English,  other  than  the  fiake.  The  flake  has  to  be 
so  treated  as  to  burn  it  to  make  a  uniform  overcast 
over  the  whole  panel,  so  that  looking  at  it  from  the  side 
glance  it  looks  like  one  thing,  while  on  the  face  noth- 
mg  can  prevent  it  from  showing  the  flakes 

Jacobean  finish  came  in  a  few  years  ago  and  followed 
very  much  after  the  style  of  the  old  sixteenth  century 
finish,  which  was  made  by  staining  with  reddish  brown 
with  a  slight  purple  tint,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes— perhaps  an  hour,  and  then  taking  a 
rag  and  wiping  out  the  high  lights,  and  making  it  appear 
as  though  It  was  worn  or  rubbed  off  from  use  by  ages 
This  should  appear  around  the  keyholes  of  the  doors 
and  the  escutcheons  and  the  knobs  and  the  handles 
ihat  was  the  first  Jacobean  finish,  but  they  no  longer 
show  that.  It  was  a  beautiful  finish,  but  they  are  cheln- 
enmg  it  by  cutting  out  the  wiping,  and  making  the  whole 
uniform  and  then  coating  with  shellac  and  wax,  or  even 
two  coats  of  shellac  and  no  wax.  In  the  cheaper  furni- 
ture It  IS  brownish,  very  much  of  a  burnt  umber  cast 
and  IS  now  being  finished  without  a  filler 

The  Adam  Brown  mahogany  stain  is  one  with  a  brown 
cast  and  a  slightly  red  undertone. 

Kaiser  gray  and  silver  gray  differ  only  in  the  cast 
Kaiser  gray  has  a  blue  cast  while  the  silver  grav  has 
e/^^^?  The  green  cast  of  the  silver  gray  is  made 

l  i®^""!"'"?  ^^"^  ^"'^  then,  if  you  want  a  beau- 

tiful flake,  to  show  oui  prominently,  in  either  silver  gray 
tM^onTfW'^X:-J'^K^  staining  it,  you  first  place  a  very 
l^^J^'^^-?^  white  shellac,  then  you  fill,  after  the  shellac 


is  dry,  with  a  white  filler  made  for  that  purpose.  If  you 
desire  a  gray  overcast  throughout  the  whole  thing,  you 
stain  thoroughly  and  place  your  filler  directly  over  the 


The  prices  of  these  stains  have  increased  enormously 
during  the  past  year  becau.se  of  the  enormous  prices  that 
the  manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  pay. 

After  Mr.  Lawrence  finished  his  address  he  was  asked 
how  to  prevent  mahogany  stain  bleeding  through  white 
paint  or  enamel.  He  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  and  J.  O.  Smith  said:— Remove  as  much  of  the 
old  stain  as  possible,  then  sand  down,  mix  a  coat  of 
flat  black  and  give  it  a  thin  coat  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush  and  proceed  with  your  white  coat  and  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  seal  it. 

Mr.  Dewar  suggested  the  use  of  aluminum  bronze.  Get 
a  little  varnish  and  thin  it  down  with  turpentine  and 
work  in  your  aluminum  bronze  and  give  it  a  coating 
sufficient  to  cover  every  particle  and  you  get  a  metallic 
surface  that  is  going  to  keep  coal  tar  or  stain  from 
penetrating  through. 

Mr.  Dewar  told  of  asking  an  architect  the  color  he 
wanted  some  quarter  oak  stained,  and  in  replv  looked 
up  m  the  sky  and  said:— "Do  you  see  the  tail  end  of 
that  cloud?    That  is  the  color  I  want."  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a  paper  by  Ernest  T. 
Trigg,  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  read  as  follows:— 

Cost  of  Raw  Materials  and  Relative  Increased  Cost 
of  the  Finished  Product. 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  your 
Executive  Committee  is  one  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, both  to  the  seller  and  the  buyer  and  one  which, 
I  may  say,  has,  because  of  the  most  unusual  conditions 
existing  for  the  past  two  years,  occupied  an  unusual 
share  of  the  time  and  thought  of  the  manufacturer. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  and  the  diversity  of  prod- 
ucts covered  by  the  paint  and  varnish  business,  the  task 
assigned  to  me  is  a  big  one.  To  attempt  to  discuss,  in 
a  detailed  way,  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
costs  and  selling  prices  of  all  of  the  products  of  a  mod- 
ern paint  and  varnish  plant  would  take  altogether  too 
much  time  and  would  be  tiresome.  T  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity, however,  of  discussing  the  situation  with  you,  in 
a  general  way,  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  boring  you  with  de- 
tailed figures  I  will  refer  specifically  to  some  of  the 
more  important  products  of  direct  interest  to  the  master 
painter. 

It  seems  needless  to  say  that  the  present  period  of  high 
prices,  brought  about  by  constantly  inore.Tsing  market 
advances  over  more  than  two  years  past,  is  due  to  the 
connict  in  Europe,   which  started   in  August,  1914. 

The  paint  business  felt  the  effects  of  the  war  first  In 
the  production  of  dry  colors.  Prior  to  the  war  the  trade 
generally  did  not  realize  how  dependent  we  were  upon 
Europe  for  many  of  the  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  etc..  neces- 
sary to  the  manufacture  of  reds,  blues,  yellows  and 
greens.  Dry  color  manufacturers,  and  through  them  the 
trade  generally,  were  soon  made  to  realize  this  after 
the  war  started,  because  of  inability  to  secure  supplies 
of  many  materials  which  had  previously  flowed  freely 
into  this  country.  As  a  consequence  of  this  situation, 
stocks  of  such  imported  raw  materials.  In  second  hands 
in  this  country  were  very  much  In  demand  .and  prices 
were  advanced  rapidly. 
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The  dry  color  manufacturer  having  favorable  contracts 
for  foreign-made  goods,  and  who  previously  had  expe- 
rienced no  difficulty  in  getting  regular,  periodical  ship- 
ments of  such  raw  materials,  found  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  paying  very  much  higher  prices  for  such  stocks 
as  were  available  here  or  going  out  of  business  for  the 
time  being  on  the  finished  products.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  American  determination  and  resourcefulness  that  at- 
tention was  immediately  turned  to  the  question  of  the 
production,   in  this  country,   of  some  of  the  most  im- 

'portant  of  these  chemicals  and  dytstuffs   in   order  that 
the  industry  might  continue  to  exist. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and  commercial  haz- 
ards surrounding  the  investment  of  an  appreciable 
amount  of  capital  in  plants,  equipment,  etc.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  products,  the  development  of  such 
plants  went  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  re- 
sult that  today  it  is  possible  to  obtain  certain  dyestuffs 
and  chemicals  of  American  manufacture— mot  made  in 
this  country  before  the  war — although  the  price  which 
the  dry  color  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pay  for  these 
products  is  very  much  higher  than  was  paid  for  the  for- 
eign-made products  before  the  war  started. 

This  does  not,  by  any  means,  however,  apply  to  the 
whole  field  of  such  products,  many  lof  which  are  no 
longer  available,  such  as  many  of  the  aniline  dyes,  for 
example.    Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  can  be  obtained  in  a 

'very  small  way,  five  or  ten  pounds  at  a  time,  from  second 
or  third  hands,  but  the  supply  is  most  uncertain  and 
the  cost  is,  in  many  cases,  almost,  if  not  quite,  prohib- 
itive. In  fact,  about  the  only  people  who  can  afford  to 
pay  the  prices  for  some  of  these  dyes  are  in  the  textile 
industry. 

Toluidine,  from  which  the  permanent,  non-bleeding 
reds,  so  necessary  for  bulletin  painting,  are  made,  has 
been  out  of  the  market,  and  any  supplies  obtainable  now 
are  in  a  limited  way  from  second  or  third  hands.  There 
have  been  rumors  of  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of 
material  in  this  country,  but  its  development  has  not 
yet  reached  a  point  where  it  is  commercially  obtainable. 

Foreign-produoed  oxides  and  earth  colors  have  ad- 
vanced radically  and  many  are  no  longer  obtainable. 
Persian  Gulf  oxide,  which  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
is  a  striking  example  of  this.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  this  country  to  duplicate  it  from  burning  copperas, 
but  such  efforts  have  not  so  far  been  entirely  success- 
ful. Black  oxide  of  manganese,  used  as  a  drier  in  var- 
nish making,  comes  from  the  Caucasian  Mountains  in 
Russia  and  is  no  longer  available.  Substitutes  from  other 
sources  are  on  the  market,  but  nothing  has,  as  yet, 
been  found  equal  to,  or  as  satisfactory  as  the  Russian 
product. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  shipping  is  strongly  reflected 
in  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  getting  necessary  raw  mate- 
rials from  those  countries  not  engaged  in  the  conflict. 
I  refer  now  to  such  materials  as  China  wood  oil,  earth 
colors,  etc.  During  the  year  1916  the  high  freightage  and 
insurance  rates,  plus  the  difficulty  of  securing  bottoms  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  flaxseed  from  Argentina  to 
the  United  States,  had  a  m-ost  important  bear.ing  upon 
the  price  of  linseed  oil. 

The  unprecedented  demand  for  zinc  products  espe- 
cially zinc  spelter,  has  affected  the  zinc  market,  causing 
a  period  of  high  prices  for  zinc  oxide  unknov/n  to  the 
present  generation  in  the  paint  industry.  The  percentage 
of  increase  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  certain 
important  raw  materials,  comparing  the  prices  in  effect 
August  1.  1914,  with  the  present  costs,  is  as  follows; 

Plus 

Linseed  oil    60% 

Dry  lead  carbonate   75% 

Lead  sulphate    75% 

Zinc  oxide,  XX   85% 

Zinc  oxide,  French  process  160% 

Lithopone    70% 

Barytes    70% 

Whiting   ••114% 

Grinding  lamp  black  300% 

Grinding  lamp  black  (another  grade)  233% 

Grinding  lamp  black  (still  another  grade)  215% 

Turkey  umber    85% 

American  umber    60% 

Italian  sienna   •  •  •  .  40% 

American  sienna    60% 

Imported  ocher    80% 

American  ocher    50% 

Grinding  Venetian  red   45% 

Grinding  Venetian  red  (another  grade)   50% 

Grinding  Venetian  red  (still  another  grade)  120% 

Chrome  green  (25%)  140% 

C.  P.  medium  chrome  yellow  130% 

China  wood  oil  100% 

Naphtha   ■■  55% 

Turpentine  substitute    '85% 

Pig  lead    97% 

Zinc  spelter  103% 

Tin  cans  (average)  ••••  33%% 

Labor  (estimated)    25% 

Average  advance  shown  by  the  above  list,  exclusive  of 
the  last  four  items,  is  over  101  per  cent. 

These  increases  are  typical  of  the  increases  which  have 
occurred    practically  all  along  the  line    In  the  costs  of 


materials  used  in  a  paint  factory  from  the  most  impor- 
tant down  to  those  which  seem  insignificant.  Take  paper, 
for  instance,  necessary  for  label  making,  wrapping,  etc., 
the  increase  in  cost  runs  from  65  per  cent,  to  2U0  per  cent. 

Another  important  item  of  increased  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, which  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  is  the  expense  of 
the  investment  in  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  have  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  order  to  fill  the 
requirements  ot  his  trade  promptly.  The  same  amount  in 
pounds  and  gallons  of  raw  materials,  which  formerly  rep- 
resented an  investment  of,  say,  $100,000  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer,  today  represents  an  investment  of  $150,- 
000,  on  a  conservative  basis.  Figuring  interest  charge  of 
6  per  cent,  means  that  for  every  $100,000  formerly  car- 
ried, the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  was  $6,000;  today,  if  he 
has  the  same  number  of  pounds  and  gallons  on  hand,  his 
interest  charge  on  a  minimum  basis  is  $9,000,  or  an  in- 
crease in  interest  charge  of  50  per  cent.  Insurance 
charges,  too,  are  increased  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

I  have  figured  out,  on  a.  percentage  basis,  the  increase  in 
costs  of  several  products  with  which  you  are  all  familiar, 
and  which  are  typical  of  the  entire  business.  Strictly- 
pure  white  lead  in  oil,  for  example: — This  consists  of  92 
per  cent,  dry  lead  carbonate,  ground  in  8  per  cent,  of  lin- 
seed oil.  An  increase  in  cost  of  75  per  cent,  on  92  pounds 
dry  lead  and  60  per  cent,  in  cost  on  eight  pounds  linseed 
oil,  makes  an  average  increase  in  cost  on  100  pounds 
white  lead  in  oil  of  74  per  cent. 

C.  P.  medium  chrome  yellow  in  oil  consists  of,  say,  78 
pounds  dry  yellow  and  22  pounds  linseed  oil  to  the  100 
pounds.  The  increased  cost  of  130  per  cent,  on  the  dry 
yellow  and  60  per  cent,  on  the  oil  makes  the  increase  on 
100  pounds  C.  P.  yellow,  in  oil,  114  per  cent. 

S.  P.  putty  formulates,  on  an  average,  85  per  cent  whit- 
ing and  15  per  cent,  linseed  oil.  Eighty-five  pounds 
v/hiting,  at  an  increase  of  114  per  cent,  and  15  pounds  oil 
at  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  produces  an  increase  in 
100  pounds  S.  P.  putty  of  106  per  cent.  Please  bear  in 
mind  these  figures  deal  with  the  raw  material  costs  only, 
the  factors  of  increased  cost  of  labor,  packages,  etc.,  not 
being  considered. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  information  covered 
by  this  paper,  I  have  obtained  some  official  information 
from  five  representative  manufacturers  doing  a  national 
business.  This  information,  which  I  have  in  letter  form, 
states  how  much  increase  each  manufacturer  has  had  in 
his  cost  on  certain  products  August  1,  1914,  as  compared 
with  now,  and  against  this  shows  his  increase  in  selling 
prices  (While  the  communications  received  from  these 
manufacturers  are  confidential,  I  am,  nevertheless,  privi- 
leged to  submit  them  to  your  officers  for  their  examma- 
tion,  if  they  care  to  go  over  them.) 

These  increases  in  costs  and  selling  prices  I  have  con- 
solidated and  arrived  at  an  average,  which  shows  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Increase 
Increase      in  sell- 
in  cost      ing  price, 
Aug.  1,  1914,  same 
with  now.  period. 

S.  P.  white  lead  in  oil   73y2%  42% 

Pure  American  process  zinc  in  oil...     797o  55.2% 

Pure  French  process  zinc  in  oil   132%  107% 

C.  P.  lamp  black  in  oil   97.8%  t^-^'^ 

C.  P.  medium  chrome  yellow  in  oil...  122%  74.8% 

C.  P.  umber  in  oil   82.2%  P'o3' 

C.  P.  sienna  in  oil   60%  il'Zr? 

C.  P.  yellow  ocher  in  oil   80%  a?'" 

C.  P.  Venetian  red  in  oil   50.8%  18.  i% 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  green  in  oil....  128.2%  59% 
Combination  white  in  oil  (containing 

preponderance  lead  and  zinc)   71.3%  fc-cc^ 

High  grade  white  enamel   67.75%  "A'ar-'" 

S.  P.  putty  in  oil   105%  i^-^  c 

Aggregate  average    sa.ia.c  to^i(5,o 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the  large  lead  corroders  and 
lead  in  oil  producers,  from  which  I  quote  the  following:  — 

"During  the  first  six  months  of  1914,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  average  price  of 
pig  lead  was  3.96  and  our  card  price  of  lead  in  oil,  "  cents; 
whereas  during  the  six  months  ending  December  1,  191b, 
the  average  price  of  pig  lead  was  6.79  and  our  selling  price 
of  lead  in  oil  10  cents.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  pig  lead  of  71  per  cent  and  in  the  finished  lead 
in  oil  of  onlv  43  per  cent.  This  comparison  is  even  more 
striking  when  we  consider  that  the  price  ot  linseed  oil 
during't'he  first  six  months  of  1914  averaged  about  49  cents 
and  during  the  six  months  .lust  ended,  about  75  cents. 

I  have  given  you  the  above  figures  on  a  basis  of  a  six 
months'  period,  believing  that  it  is  fairer  than  picking  out 
any  particular  day.  I  give  below,  however,  a  table  show- 
ing similar  figures  for  August  1,  1914,  and  December  22, 
1916."  in  which  you  will  observe  an  increase  in  pig  lead  of 
92  per  cent,  and  in  lead  in  oil  of  only  43  per  cent.:  — 

Pig  Lead.  Lead  in  Oil. 

Price,  August  1,  1914    3.90  7.00 

Price,  December  22,  1916   7.50  10.00 

Difference    3  60  3  00 

Difference,  per  cent   92%  4d% 
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From  these  figures  it  is  to  be  seen  tliat  the  manufacturer 
has  not  nearly  covered  the  increased  cost  by  correspondmg 
increases  in  selling  prices,,  to  say  nothing  of  a  margin  of 
profit  on  the  increased  cost.  If  a  product  cost  previously 
$1  per  pound  and  it  sells  for  $1.25,  the  producer  has  made 
a  gross  profit  on  the  selling  price  of  2U  per  cent.  If  the 
cost  of  that  pi-oduct  goes  up  25  cents,  makmg  it  $1.25, 
and  the  selling  price  is  advanced  only  25  cents,  making 
it  $1.5U,  the  producer  still  makes  a  profit  of  25  cents, 
which  however,  amounts  to  a  fraction  less  than  17  per 
cent,  on  the  selling  price.  In  order  to  maintain  the  same 
percentage  of  profit,  when  the  cost  goes  to  $1.25,  the  pro- 
ducer must  add  to  his  selling  price  25  cents  plus  his 
normal  margin  of  gross  profit  in  order  to  realize  the  same 
percentage  of  profit  on  the  finished  product. 

The  very  reasonable  question  has  probably  already  oc- 
curred to  some  of  you,  namely,  if  the  costs  have  gone  up 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  the  selling  price,  how 
has  it  been  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  stay  in  busi- 

"^The  answer  is  that  when  the  war  started,  manufacturers 
had  on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  raw  materials  bought 
at  old  prices. 

In  addition  to  that,  most  manufacturers  had  more  or 
less  raw  material  coming  to  them  on  contracts  made  be- 
fore the  war.  •  In  some  cases  these  supplies  carried  over 
into  1915  and  even  into  1916,  always,  however,  in  a  dimin- 
ishing ratio.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  trade  have 
received  benefit,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  such  favor- 
able purchases  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  It  is  a 
fact  however,  that  practically  all  such  favorable  pur- 
chases have  been  consumed  by  this  time,  and  as  we  start 
into  the  year  1917  the  paint  manufacturer  is  confronted 
with  the  cold  fact  that  his  margin  of  profit  for  the  year  is  ■ 
going  to  be  the  difference  between  current  market  values 
for  raw  materials,  labor,  packages,  packing  cases,  etc., 
and  the  price  at  which  he  sells  the  finished  product.  In 
order  to  meet  this  condition  and  continue  to  exist,  the 
manufacturer  is  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing selling  prices  to  a  basis  which  will  cover  his  in- 
creased cost  to  manufacture,  plus  a  reasonable  margin  ot 
profit  on  the  increase. 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given  and  is  being  given 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  question  of  the  time  when 
markets  commence  to  go  the  other  way  and  the  value  of 
stocks  of  raw  materials  decreases.  It  seems  sound  busi- 
ness judgment  to  say  that,  when  the  time  of  declining 
markets  comes,  finding  the  manufacturers'  stocks  more  or 
less  filled  up  with  high-cost  raw  materials,  he  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  replace  such  high-cost  stock  with 
lower-priced  raw  goods,  before  he  is  expected  to  reduce  his 
selling  prices,  for  if  the  trade  employed  the  benefits  of  the 
manufacturers'  relatively  low-cost  raw  material  on  an  ad- 
vancing market,  they  must  help  the  manufacturer  to  aver- 
age up  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

In  conclusion,  regardless  of  the  advances  which  have 
been  necessary  in  paint  products,  it  would  still  seem  that 
paint  relatively  speaking  is  less  expensive  than  before  the 
war  I  sav  this  by  comparing  the  advances  with  the  ad- 
vances which  have  taken  place  in  many  other  lines.  Here 
are  a  few  concrete  examples,  comparing  the  market  pnces 
before  the  war  with  the  markets  on  December  16  191b:  — 

Pig  iron,  four  grades   130% 

Copper   ,   165% 

Wool,  domestic   ■  •   ^^Z'' 

Cotton,  New  York  

Leather,  green  hides,  sole   'Wc 

Leather,  finished  sole   ^° /" 

Silk   ,  ■   69| 

Wheat,  Chicago,  cash   '"/o 

President  Dewar  then  called  on  Frank  X.  Kelly,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  said:  — 

This  paper  of  Mr.  Trigg  did  not  surprise  me  when  he 
sent  it  to  me.  It  was,  as  I  considered  it,  a  conservative 
statement  of  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  I  wrote  so 
to  Mr.  Macnichol,  and  he  agreed  with  me. 

I  think  all  the  statements  contained  m  the  paper  or 
Mr  Trigg  are  very  conservative,  some  even  lower  than 
what  I  expected  them  to  be;  but  what  I  took  from  the 
paper  most  was  the  great  lesson  from  the  business  men 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  master  painters,  that  we  take  the 
same  view  that  the  manufacturer  has  taken.  We  are 
loading  ourselves  up  with  stock  at  a  high  price,  and  there 
will  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  very  great  decline 
in  pricKs.'but  that  is  no  reason  for  us  to  drop  our  prices 
rieht  away  for  the  material  which  has  cost  us  so  much. 
Understanding  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  has  ap- 
parently been  selling  his  material  at  a  lower  rate  of  per- 
centage than  the  increased  cost  of  the  material  to  him, 
it  is  convenient  for  him,  and  fortunate,  as  Mr.  Trigg  has 
said  that  he  had  the  supply  on  hand,  or  had  contracts 
tor  supplies  which  had  to  be  filled.  I  don't  thmk  tha  they 
were  the  great  philanthropists  that  we  might  be  ed  to 
believe  but  we  think  they  did  the  best  they  could  to  the 
master'  painters  and  the  public  at  large.  We  (Ion  t  know, 
and  they  don't  know  what  the  coming  year  is  going  to 
produce. 

President  Dewar  called  on  Charles  Macnichol. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said:— I  want  to  commend  .Mr.  Trigg  on 


the  fairness  of  his  paper  and  the  conservative  margin  the 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make  out  of  these  un- 
usual conditions.  I  realize  the  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  acquainting  those  who  purchase  their  material 
with  the  necessity  for  this  increase. 

Mr.  Black  said: — This  paper  is  of  great  value  to  us,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  very  useful.  I  find  that  intelligent  cus- 
tomers realize  we  have  to  pay  more  for  things,  the  same 
as  they  do  in  doing  business  and  in  their  household  ex- 
penses. If  I  give  an  estimate  today  on  what  would  cost 
$250  a  few  years  ago,  I  expect  to  get  $500  for  it.  Mr. 
Trigg  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Philadelphia,  and  whatever  he  says  the 
public  press  will  be  glad  to  promulgate  through  this  great 
Commonwealth,  and  it  has  weight.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kelly  said: — Mr.  Trigg,  in  his  paper,  shows  that 
the  comparison  between  increased  cost  in  paints  and  the 
increased  cost  of  groceries  and  leathers,  and  so  forth,  and 
shows  that  paint  has  not  advanced  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  these  other  things  have. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Black  Mr.  Trigg  was  given  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

Place  for  Next  Meeting. 

After  saying  that  it  had  been  customary  for  some  years 
to  alternate  the  conventions  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  George  Butler  suggested  it  would  be  wise  to 
go  to  some  other  place,  and  moved  that  the  191S  con- 
vention be  held  in  Scranton,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


Election  of  Officers. 

officers    were    chosen    for    the  c 


The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  coming 
year: — 

President — John  Dewar,  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-president— W.  W.  Rehrig,  Scranton. 

Secretary— P.  J.  Byrne,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer — William  B.  Wolfinger,  Reading. 

The  Executive  Board  will  be  appointed  by  the  president. 

Thomas  Lane,  who  had  been  secretary  for  a  number  of 
years,  declined  renomination  because  he  is  no  longer  in 
the  painting  business  nor  engaged  in  it  in  any  way. 

A  motion  was  adopted  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  clergyman 
who  opened  the  convention  with  prayer,  to  the  Eellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  to  the  members  of  the  press,  and  also  to 
the  Local  Committee,  who  labored  so  hard  for  several 
months  and  so  successfully  for  the  convention. 

\fter  the  installation  of  the  officers,  who  responded 
briefly  with  appropriate  remarks,  the  convention  ad- 
journed. . 


Presentation  to  Professor  Miller. 

A  pleasing  feature  at  the  banquet  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  Professor  Leslie  W.  Miller  of  a  certificate  of  lite 
membership  in  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  handsomely  engrossed  in  illumi- 
nated text  on  vellum.  The  presentation  speech  was  made 
by  President  John  Dewar.  The  wording  of  the  certificate 
was  as  follows:  — 

PALMAM  QUI  MERUIT  PERAT. 

The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  convention  assembled  in  the  Helle\-ue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia,  January  tenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen,  herebv  tenders  unto  our  premier  Life  Mem- 
ber Mr  Leslie  W.  Miller,  its  heartiest  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  election 
to  life  membership  in  this  association,  as  well  as  in  fitting 
recognition  of  his  life-long  devotion,  of  over  forty  years, 
to  the  cause  of  higher  practical  industrial  art  instruction 
for  the  youth  of  America.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  and  pride,  that  we  acknowledge  our  debt  of 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  him,  as  the  peerless  loader 
of  industrial  educators  in  this  nation,  during  all  those 
many  years  of  his  active  life.  His  inspiring  influence  and 
unselfish  devotion  for  the  advancement  in  industrial  arts, 
of  which  stands  foremost  our  art  and  craft  of  painting 
and  decorating.  Mav  his  years  with  us  he  many,  as  we 
all  wish  them  to  be,  to  counsel  and  advise  for  the  future 
advancement  of  our  industry  and  art. 

Attest: — John  Dewar,  president. 

George  Butler,  vice-president. 
Thomas  Lano,  secretary. 


From  Secretary  Byrne. 


Editor  The  Painters'  Magazine:—  ,     „  , 

Dear  Sir: — The  nowly-elected  secretary  of  the  Pcnnsyi- 
vmia  Association  of  Master  Painters  desires  to  make, 
tlirough  your  excoUont  pul)lication.  his  bow  to  the  public. 
It's  hoped  his  '  bough"  will  prove  an  olive  branch.  Desirou.'j 
of  arousing  interest  in  our  .Vssociation,  aiul  in  the  nee.lful 
ofiiciency  in  our  occupation  he  re(|uests  advice  from  all 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  carrying  on  such  an  educational 
cami)aign.    With  best  wishes.  Sincerely, 

With  best  wishes.  Sincerely,        ^  ^  Bvrne 

Secretary,  Masters  Painters'  Asso.  of  Pennsylvania. 
51  fin  Wood  worth  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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OHIO  CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

THE  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  of  Ohio  met  in  the 
Ohio  Hotel,  Youngstown,  December  19,  1916,  to  for- 
mulate the  program  and  arrange  details  for  the  forth- 
coming twenty-sixth  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Put- 
in-Bay, July,  1917.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and 
the  following  program  adopted:  — 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Annual  address  of  president. 

5.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

(a)  Registration. 

(b)  Resolutions. 

(c)  Nominating. 

(d)  Auditing. 

(e)  President's  address. 

7.  Report  of  officers  and  committees. 

8.  Paper,  "Business  Courtesy,"  by  W.  A.  Alpers,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Question  box. 

9.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

10.  Paper,  "Workmen's  Compensation,'  by  member  of 
commission. 

11.  Paper,  "A  Comparison:  Overhead  Cost  of  Conduct- 
ing the  Painting  Business  of  Today  and  That  of  Former 
Years,"  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12.  Paper,  "Are  the  High  Prices  of  Painting  Materials 
Today  Legitimate?"  by  J.  R.  McGregor  (Eagle-Picher 
Lead  Company),  Chicago,  111. 

13.  Paper,  "Has  the  Artistic  Wood  Finishing  of  Today 
Sacrificed  Durability?''  by  George  J.  Lang,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

14.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Question  box. 

15.  Paper,  "The  Value  of  a  Credit  Rating  to  the  Mas- 
ter Painter,  and  the  Means  of  Establishing  Same,"  by 
Edward  T.  Holmes,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

16.  Paper  (subject  to  be  selected),  by  H.  A,  Gardner, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Paper,  "How  Can  Competitors  Co-operate  for  the 
Betterment  of  Trade  Conditions?"  by  Wm.  D.  O'Connor, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Question  box. 

18.  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

19.  Report  on  election  and  installation  of  officers. 

20.  New  business. 

21.  Adjournment. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned,  visiting  members  of  the 
board  were  handsomely  entertained  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  local  association  of  Youngstown. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

ROUTINE  matters  mainly  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association,  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Newark  local,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  9. 

Those  present  were  President  Udall,  Secretary  Witt  and 
Messrs.  Turton,  Van  Syckle,  Schlosser,  Schoonmaker, 
Stewart,  Greenhalgh,  Christiansen,  Potter,  Hecht,  Wil- 
lem,  Rogghe,  Tangaard  and  Keating. 

After  the  report  of  the  open  Executive  Board  meeting, 
printed  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
had  been  approved  as  the  minutes  of  that  meeting,  a 
number  of  bills  were  read  and  approved. 

A  request  was  made,  through  the  Orange  Association, 
that  L.  B.  Sanders  submit  a  report  of  his  work  while  he 
held  the  office  of  State  organizer,  and  a  similar  request 
was  sent  to  George  Eden,  of  New  Brunswick,  who  had 
been  deputy  organizer. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  a 
like  committee  from  the  Newark  Association  to  endeavor 
to  secure  classes  in  painting  and  decorating  in  the  trade 
schools  connected  with  the  public  school  system:  — 
Messrs.  Hecht,  Brewster  and  Christiansen. 

The  sum  of  $105  was  appropriated  to  help  pay  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the  New  Haven  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  pay  the  per  capita  tax 
on  169  members  in  good  standing  with  the  State  Asso- 
ciation. 


Messrs.  Schoonmaker,  Witt,  Van  Syckle,  Hecht  and 
Willem  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  select  the  time 
and  place  for  holding  the  summer  convention,  and  Messrs. 
Greenhalgh,  Turton  and  Christiansen  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  submit  subjects  for  the  program. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  V.  P.  Christof- 
ferson  on  the  workmen's  compensation  insurance  ques- 
tion, consisting  of  Charles  E.  Van  Syckle,  chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Witt,  Tangaard,  Schoonmaker  and  Christiansen. 


GREENWICH,  CONN.,  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  January  18,  State  President 
Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  the  Connecticut  Society,  with 
James  J.  Conlin,  George  A.  Douglass  and  T.  L. 
Abercrombie,  of  the  Bridgeport  Association,  and  also  Dr. 
D.  L.  Ireton,  paid  a  visit  to  the  master  painters  of  Green- 
wich, and  succeeded  in  organizing  them  and  taking  the 
new  local  association  into  the  State  and  International 
Associations,  with  the  following  charter  members:  — 

President,  Thos.  Newton,  of  the  Newton  Decorating 
Company;  secretary,  George  C.  Wellstood;  Henry  Weltz, 
L.  L.  Allcorn,  George  Barnes,  James  Tominy,  Chas.  Wool- 
edge,  Frank  Zingl,  A.  J.  Norris  &  Co.,  and  James  MuUin. 

During  the  evening  the  following  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  who 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  has  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  organization  work  in  that  State:  — 

Gentlemen — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
tonight.  Many  of  you  I  have  known  in  a  business  way 
for  the  past  ten  years  or  more,  but  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  you  personally.  In  accepting  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  with  you  tonight  I  did  so  with  the  hope  of 
being  some  service  in  helping  you  to  conclude  your  new 
organization,  that  will  aid  you  in  bettering  your  local 
conditions  among  yourselves  and  uplift  the  painting  craft 
in  general. 

In  union  there  is  strength,  and  great  good  is  bound  to 
follow  such  affiliations  as  are  created  in  organizations  of 
this  character.  It  brings  a  better  understanding  and 
more  congenial  spirit  among  you  and,  in  doing  so,  in- 
spires greater  confidence  and  closer  relations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  profitable  business.  Others  have 
found  it  so,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will. 

No  one  man  or  firm  may  control  all  the  business,  and 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  in  undermining  or  attempting  a 
cut-throat  competition  with  one  another,  and  the  sooner 
we  conclude  to  live  and  let  live,  the  better  will  be  the 
whole  world. 

Your  conditions  are  no  different  than  any  others;  your 
expense  and  liability  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  any  others 
■in  the  craft,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
profit  by  the  experiences  of  your  fellow  craftsmen,  and 
obtain  your  equal  share  of  profitable  business,  without 
the  fear  of  outside  competition.  Organization  is  the  key- 
stone of  all  successful  business.  Your  material  men  and 
your  workmen  have  theirs,  for  the  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas  and  advancement,  so  why  not  you? 

The  master  painters  of  Connecticut  have  progressed 
wonderfully  in  the  past  few  years,  until  now  practically 
the  whole  State  is  organized  and  tonight  are  extending 
the  welcome  hand  to  Greenwich  to  come  into  their  fold 
and  enjoy  all  the  good  things  their  organization  stands 
for. 

There  are  many  good  things  to  be  had  at  our  State  and 
the  International  conventions,  in  the  various  papers  and 
discussions  by  the  master  painters  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  a  large 
delegation  from  Greenwich  at  our  International  conven- 
tion at  New  Haven  next  month,  and  feel  sure  that  you 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  having  participated  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  craft,  which  has  so  long  been 
neglected. 


INDIANA  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  convention  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Association  of  Indiana,  held  at  Rich- 
mond, January  16  to  19,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:— President,  Hallie  Geyer,  Fort  Wayne;  first 
vice-president,  J.  H.  Ballman,  Indianapolis;  second  vice- 
president,  Louis  Bruner,  Fort  Wayne;  secretary-treas- 
urer, E.  W.  McNeal,  Indianapolis.  Delegates  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  at  New  Haven,  Gottlieb  Haller, 
Fort  Wayne:  Charles  S.  Edman,  Indianapolis,  and  Emil 
Fertig,  Indianapolis. 
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TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  January  11,  1917, 
President  J.  R.  Robinson  in  the  chair,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  members  present. 

Communications  were  read  from  W.  J.  Albrecht,  A.  H. 
McGhan,  Chas.  Macnichol,  Jno.  Dewar,  W.  E.  Wall  and  H. 
A.  Gardner.  The  International  president's  note  con- 
tained a  very  pressing  invitation  to  attend  the  New- 
Haven  convention,  while  the  others  referred  in  glowing 
terms  to  the  pleasure  which  they  had  experienced  while 
attending  the  recent  Canadian  convention  at  Toronto. 

Mr.  O'Hearn  reported  that  he  and  Mr.  Faircloth  hao 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  Association  and  had 
waited  upon  Geo.  Booth  and  Mathew  O'Connor  and  pre- 
sented those  gentlemen  with  life  membership  certificates. 
Both  of  the  aged  gentlemen  expressed  their  pleasure  at 
being  thus  honored. 

Mr.  McCausland  reported  progress  on  behalf  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  for  revising  the  price  list,  etc..  and  asked 
that  the  committee  be  continued.  The  request  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Hughes,  secretary-treasurer,  reported  that  the  past 
year  had  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.   There  was  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  ?495.01. 

The  auditor,  Frank  H.  McCausland,  reported  that  he 
had  examined  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  treasurer 
and  found  everything  in  perfect  order. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  that  the  name  of  every  member  in 
arrears  in  dues  for  two  years  and  over  be  stricken  from 
the  roll.    Referred  to  the  Membership  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  — 

President,  J.  R.  Robinson. 

First  vice-president,  Walter  Cheshire. 

Second  vice-president,  Major  George  Alexander. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Stewart  N.  Hughes. 

Executive  Board — Wm.  Paris,  J.  Stewart,  J.  P.,  R.  Dale, 
R.  Wood,  E.  W.  Vernon,  M.  Watson,  J.  Malcolm,  Ed.  Tay- 
lor and  T.  W.  Aldrich. 

Auditor,  Frank  H.  McCausland. 

Musical  director,  Wm.  Paris. 

The  newly-elected  officers  were  installed  by  Past  Presi- 
dents O'Hearn  and  Faircloth. 

An  honorarium  of  fifty  dollars  was  voted  to  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Hughes  in  recognition  of  his  efficient  and  un- 
tiring services  in  behalf  of  the  Association  during  the 
year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Linington,  who 
had  acted  as  president  during  the  elections. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  supper,  which  was 
served  in  Chef  Hughes'  very  best  style.  Everything  from 
soup  to  nuts  was  of  the  choicest  brands  and  thoroughly 
relished. 

After  supper  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  who  spoke  of  the  very  successful  year 
through  which  the  Association  had  passed,  and  hopeo 
that  every  member  would  unite  to  make  the  incoming 
year  even  still  more  prosperous. 

Brief  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Cheshire, 
Alexander,  Hughes,  McCausland  and  Paris,  each  of  whom 
thanked  the  members  for  the  honor  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  election  to  office,  and  said  they  woulc; 
do  their  utmost  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  coming  year. 

Messrs.  Sparks,  Hinchcliffe  and  Jones,  who  had  just 
been  received  into  membership,  were  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  They  each  spoke  of  the  hearty  wel- 
come which  had  been  accorded  them  and  they  hoped  they 
would  prove  worthy  members  of  such  a  fine  organization. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  committee  which  had 
carried  the  Christmas  tree  entertainment  to  such  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  and  bouquet  of  American 
Beauty  roses  was  tendered  to  Mrs.  Stanley  Taylor  for  her 
most  welcome  contribution  of  "fish  and  taters"  to  the  ex- 
cellent menu. 

The  Red  Cross  collection  box  was  passed  around  and 
the  fund  augmented  to  the  extent  of  .fT.SS  as  a  result. 

The  Question  Box  contained  two  queries.  First,  "Wha*. 
is  it  worth  per  yard  to  paint  a  concrete  floor?"  Forty 
cents  was  given  as  the  answer.  Second,  "Should  litho- 
pone  be  used  in  a  priming  c(5at?''  The  answer  was  em- 
phatically, "No." 


Another  round  was  played  in  the  grand  aggregate  pro- 
gressive euchre  prize  contest,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


A  regular  meeting  was  held  January  25. 

Supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  President  J.  R.  Robinson,  there 
being  a  good  representation  of  the  members  present. 

E.  J.  Linington  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Hughes,  through  illness. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  read  a  carefully  prepared  report  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Prices,  which,  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  discussion,  was  received  and  adopted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clause  referring  to  the  charge  per  hour 
for  time. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  a  typewritten 
copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gould  the  sum  of  $100  was  granted 
to  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic  Funds  to  aid  the  "Serve  by 
Giving"  campaign  now  being  carried  on  in,  the  city. 

Mr.  Faircloth  feelingly  referred  to  the  continued  illness 
of  Mathew  O'Connor,  a  life  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Thomson  reported  for  the  Membership  Committee. 


Ernest  J.  Linington^  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Caiiinlian 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 


It  was  agreed  that  all  members  two  years  in  arrears  for 
dues  should  be  dropped  from  the  roll  unless  otherwise 
arranged. 

James  Phinnemore  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his 
paper  on  "Tact."    The  paper  was  in  part  as  follows:  — 

Tact. 

According  to  the  dictionary,  tact  is  "a  nice  perception 
in  seeing  what  should  be  said  or  done — adroitness  in 
speech  or  behavior,  "  and  so  you  see  how  this  may  be 
made  to  fit  in  business  experience.  Business  life  is  many- 
sided  and  one  has  to  be  alert  in  every  capacity  in  order 
to  meet  successfully  every  difficulty  and  fake  advantage 
of  every  opiiort unity  for  advancement.  We  not  only  need 
to  study  environment,  but  also  individuals.  It  is  a  great 
way  toward  the  goal  to  be  able  to  rightly  handle  both 
.vour  customers  and  employes,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we 
need  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  tact  or  keen  discernment. 
Situations  often  arise  wlien  the  ability  of  the  master 
painter  as  a  diplomat  either  means  a  profit  or  a  loss. 
The  necessity  of  culfivating  tact  is  manifest  every  day. 
Some  impatient  customer  wants  you  off  the  job  long  be- 
fore you  can  complete  it,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
good  work,  and  you  have  to  soothe  his  irritated  nerves  by 
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remaining  pleasant,  patient  and  forebearing.  Again,  some 
lady  has  started  to  criticise  the  work  while  it  is  unfin- 
ished and  passes  premature  judgment,  condemning  your 
method  and  ability.  You  feel  like  telling  her  to  go  to 
Muskoka  (or  some  other  watering  place),  but  you  have 
the  keenness  of  perception  to  see  a  little  further  ahead 
when  you  will  be  counting  the  dollar  bills  or  depositing 
the  checks,  and  so  you  use  a  little  tact  for  the  time  be- 
ing. Some  architect  sends  you  a  letter  to  get  ten  men  on 
the  job,  when  there  is  only  sufficient  work  for  one,  and 
that  only  for  one  day.  Again  you  need  a  little  tact.  Some 
customer  rings  you  up  to  go  about  five  miles  to  put  in  a 
pane  of  glass,  ten  by  twelve,  in  a  cellar  window,  on  a  day 
when  it  is  twenty  below  zero,  and  to  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, wants  first  of  all  that  you  shall  call  around  and 
give  a  price.  Use  a  little  tact,  and  tell  her  of  a  nearby 
painter  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  get  him 
to  do  the  job,  and  so  you  save  yourself,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  become  a  personal  benefactor.  There  are 
some  natures  that  are  nothing  more  than  powder  maga- 
zines, just  a  spark  and  the  whole  thing  is  ignited.  What 
disaster!  and  a  lost  customer. 

The  successful  handling  of  men  in  your  employ  in  ad- 
justing any  grievances  and  smoothing  out  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  allaying  the  fears  that  often  arise  will  be  due 
largely  to  your  tact. 

Do  not  venture  on  too  many  promises  of  perfection  to 
your  clients,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  come  back  with 
it  to  you  again  and  often  find  excuse  in  causing  delay, 
especially  when  the  account  is  about  due.  Live  up  to 
your  reputation  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  efficient 
mechanic,  and  do  the  best  that  your  ability  and  circum- 
stances will  allow. 

It  is  better  to  start  with  their  expectations  a  little  be- 
low par  and  finish  with  more  than  entire  satisfaction 
than  to  start  with  glowing  hopes  and  end  up  with  disap- 
pointment. This  is  but  another  suggestion  of  the  appli- 
cation of  tact. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Phinnemore 
for  his  excellent  paper. 

In  the  discussion  many  of  the  members  gave  interest- 
ing and  amusing  incidents,  in  which  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  use  "tact"  with  infuriated  customers.  Five  dol- 
lars for  "abuse"  had  been  ingeniously  interwoven  into 
one  account  and  "cheerfully''  paid  for  by  the  offending 
client.  The  guilty  party  had  referred  to  the  obliging 
master  painter  as  "an  old  fool"  who  didn't  understand  his 
business. 

One  of  the  members  asked  if  "cartage  and  supervision" 
should  be  charged  for,  and  this  itemized  in  the  invoice 
sent  to  a  customer. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  was  a  case  where  a  little  "tact" 
should  be  used.  It  should  be  included,  but  not  neces- 
sarily under  those  heads. 

Grand  aggregate  progressive  euchre  was  then  indulged 
in  by  some  of  the  enthusiasts,  after  which  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


JASPER  COUNTY,  MO.,  ASSOCIATION. 

INVITATIONS  that  were  sent  out  by  the  Jasper  County, 
Missouri,  Association  and  which  announced:  — 
"There  will  be  eats  and  smokes  and  liquid  filler;  and 
there  will  be  mental  filler  and  business  filler"  brought 
fifteen  of  the  leading  master  painters  of  the  county  to 
their  first  annual  banquet,  which  was  held  at  Webb  City, 
December  19.  Secretary  Porter,  of  the  Missouri  State  As- 
sociation, and  George  Bennett,  of  Kansas  City,  were 
guests.  That  the  banquet  was  a  success  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  O.  D.  Sutton  and  R.  C.  Barnett,  who  acted  as 
the  Banquet  Committee,  and  they  know  how  to  do  things 
right.  E.  K.  McCullough,  of  Carterville,  was  taken  into 
the  association  as  a  new  member. 


BOSTON  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and   Decorators  of  Boston,  Mass.,  held 
January  3,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  corning  year:  — 

President,  Hans  W.  Christensen;  vice-president,  Chester 
F.  Robart:  secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  for  the  seven- 
teenth time:  treasurer,  Charles  F.  Smith:  trustee,  James 
C.  Procter,  for  three-year  term. 

The  secretary's  report  showed  the  receipts  to  be  $938.83 
The  treasurer's  accounts  showed  available  funds  for 
the  year  to  have  been  $1,592.64,  and  that  the  expenditures 
for  1916  were  $1,22.5.64. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  month  of  January  brought  no  changes  worthy 
of  special  remark.  Business  continues  in  the 
same  quiet  way  as  last  reported.  Normal  condi- 
tions obtain  in  the  custom  trade  department.  The  out- 
look may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  more  assuring.  The 
permits  issued  from  the  City  Hall  have  increased,  but  do 
not  include  very  many  large  buildings.  The  building 
trade  has  been  very  dull,  and  not  until  the  spring  sets 
in  is  there  any  hope  of  much  improvement.  The  severe 
weather,  which  has  continued  quite  steadily  throughout 
the  month,  has,  no  doubt,  militated  against  the  painting 
and  allied  trades.  The  excessive  prices  which  are  being 
asked  for  all  kinds  of  materials  will  enter  largely  into 
the  question  of  increased  spring  business,  as  customers 
are  inclined  to  postpone  the  decoration  of  their  homes 
while  the  present  high  figures  continue.  However,  things 
seem  to  be  shaping  for  a  betterment,  and  many  of  the 
more  progressive  master  painters  speak  most  hopefully 
of  the  future. 

The  material  market  has  strengthened  during  the 
month.  Linseed  oil  has  regained  the  few  points  lost  in 
the  preceding  month,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.23  per  im- 
perial gallon,  in  barrel  lots,  for  boiled,  and  $1.20  per  im- 
perial gallon  for  raw  oil  in  like  quantity.  Turpentine 
has  remained  firm  at  81c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
lots.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  advanced  slightly  dur- 
ing the  month,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $14.50  per  100  pounds 
in  ton  lots.  Varnish  prices  remain  unchanged,  with  the 
exception  of  shellacs,  which  have  advanced  very  mate- 
rially for  both  orange  and  white.  Glues  have  advanced 
several  points  and  are  very  difficult  to  procure  in  sev- 
eral lines.  Brushes  have  not  advanced  very  perceptibly, 
but  the  growing  scarcity  of  choice  bristles  bespeaks  ad- 
vances in  the  near  future.  Artists  and  other  materials 
continue  firm.  The  present  high  prices  are  becoming  a 
very  serious  problem,  with  nothing  looming  on  the  hori- 
zon to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  immediate  future  will 
bring  any  marked  change.  The  tendency  of  the  market 
is  upward  rather  than  downward. 

The  coming  spring  may  bring  labor  troubles  for  the 
painters,  but  the  masters  generally  are  not  inclined  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  they  reach  it.  If  the  unions 
should  insist  on  recognition  and  demand  that  the  card 
system  should  be  introduced,  there  will  be  friction.  The 
master  painters  (members  of  the  Association  at  least), 
are  determined  to  maintain  the  open  shop.  If  the  de- 
mand is  merely  for  increased  wages,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  employers  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  journeymen  more  than  half  way.  The  high  cost  of 
living  at  the  present  time  seems  to  warrant  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  present  scale. 

The  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion have  now  under  consideration  a  revised  list  of  prices, 
which  will  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  materials.  The 
special  committee  appointed  to  readjust  the  schedule  have 
been  applying  themselves  most  assiduously  to  their  task, 
and  hope  to  have  everything  in  good  shape  for  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  spring  trade.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any 
very  serious  exception  will  be  taken  to  the  new  prices, 
for  it  is  generally  conceded  that  an  advance  must  be  made 
to  assure  anything  like  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  Sign  Writers'  Association  of  Toronto  held  their 
annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  15.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  present.  Presi- 
dent W.  H.  Stevenson  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  opening 
the  meeting  spoke  of  the  good  work  which  had  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Association  since  its  inauguration. 
The  reports  from  the  various  committees  were  of  a  most 
encouraging  nature.  Many  new  members  have  been  en- 
rolled, and  the  finances  are  in  good  shape.  The  revised 
price  list  is  meeting  with  much  success  and  has  placed 
the  business  on  a  sounder  basis  The  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: — President,  W. 
J.  Corln;  vice-president,  F.  Whyte;  secretary-treasurer, 
F.  Day;  Executive  Board,  G.  Bowerbank,  A,  Huston  and 
I.  Macey.  After  installation  the  new  officers  delivered 
brief  addresses,  and  urged  upon  the  members  the  great 
necessity  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association  during  the  coming  year.  The 
enthusiasm  which  prevaded  the  meeting  augurs  well  for 
the  future  success  of  the  Association. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  painting  fraternity  is  ex- 
tended to  Alex.  Huston  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
took  place  in  this  city  on  January  11.  Interment  took 
place  in  a  mausoleum  in  New  York  city.    Mrs.  Huston 
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had  lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Toronto,  ana 
had  made  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  held  her  in  the 
very  highest  esteem  for  her  many  excellent  aualities. 
Her  husband  died  some  years  ago. 

M.  J.  Phelan,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Phelan,  left  for  a 
three  months'  sojourn  in  Florida  and  Cuba,  on  January 
15.  Mr.  Phelan  hopes  to  be  greatly  benefited  in  health 
by  his  extended  visit  to  the  Sunny  South  and  the  sea 
breezes. 

The  residence  of  Major  Alexander,  vice-president  of  the 
Toronto  Master  Painters'  Association,  was  damaged  by 
fire  to  the  extent  of  ?1,000  on  January  15.  The  origin  of 
the  fire  is  unknown,  but  fortunately  the  fire  brigade  was 


quickly  on  the  spot  and  soon  had  the  flames  under  con- 
trol. 

E.  J.  Linington  has  jumped  right  into  the  harness  as 
secretary  and  intends  to  make  things  hum  in  the  Cana- 
dian Association  during  the  coming  summer. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Master  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation, of  Springfield,  Mo.,  held  in  January,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected: — President,  J.  J.  Peak:  vice- 
president,  J.  A.  Clark:  secretary,  George  McMillan:  and 
C.  F.  Powell,  treasurer. 


■J 


NEW  OFFICERS  FOR  PRATT  &  LAMBERT. 

JH.  McNULTY,  general  manager  of  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  has  just  been  elected  to  the  presi- 
•  dency  of  that  company,  succeeding  W.  H.  Andrews, 
who  has  been  the  chief  executive  since  1907.  Mr.  An- 
drews becomes  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  suc- 
ceeding A.  C.  Bedford,  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  for  over  twenty-five  years.  He 
traces  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  from  the  day 
he  came  from  his  home  in  Maine,  looking  for  work  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  with  but  eight  dollars  in  his  pocket.  His 
first  connection  was  with  a  paint  concern,  at  the  princely 
salary  of  five  dollars  a  week.  From  such  an  humble  start 
Mr.  Andrews  joined  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  September  1, 
1891,  later  assuming  the  management  of  the  Chicago  of- 
fice and  factory,  the  building  of  which  was  done  unaer 
his  direction.  Mr.  Andrews'  rise  in  the  company  was 
rapid,  as  he  was  next  made  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager and  finally  president.  Mr.  Andrews  was  treasurer 
and  general  manager  when  the  big  Buffalo  plant  was  first 
opened  in  1902,  and  his  tireless  efforts  have  been  largely 
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responsible  for  the  development  of  the  chain  of  four  big 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  and  does  not  expect  to  lessen 
his  activities  in  the  company's  affairs. 

J.  H.  McNulty  takes  up  the  oflSce  of  president,  for  which 
his  long  and  active  service  with  the  company  and  his  re- 
cent remarkable  work  in  the  office  of  general  manager 
make  him  eminently  fitted.  Mr.  McNulty's  accession  to 
the  presidency  occurred  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  twenty 
fifth  anniversary  with  the  concern,  as  he  first  entered  the 
employ  of  the  company  on  February  2,  1892,  assuming  at 
that  time  the  combined  duties  of  general  office  man  and 
bookkeeper.  In  time  Mr.  McNulty  was  made  manager  of 
the  Chicago  office  and  factory,  later  coming  to  Buffalo, 
and  being  made  secretary,  then  in  addition,  treasurer  and 
general  manager,  and  now  president. 

The  office  of  vice-president  will  be  filled  by  J.  N.  Welter, 
who  is  resident  manager  of  the  Chicago  office.    Mr.  Welter 


came  with  the  company  in  1895,  and  was  in  turn  book- 
keeper, salesman,  assistant  resident  manager  and  resident 
manager  before  receiving  his  present  office. 

J.  B.  Bouck,  Jr.,  resident  manager  at  New  York,  suc- 
ceeds J.  H.  McNulty  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Bouck,  too,  is  an  old  Pratt  &  Lambert  man,  having  started 
in  1893  as  office  boy,  and  he  also  was  on  the  road  for  some 


r 


./.  p.  Oowing. 


/■'.  tr.  F.  ('lark. 


time  and  later  held  the  offices  of  assistant  resident  man- 
ager and  resident  manager.  One  more  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  been  added  in  the  person  of  J.  P. 
Gowing.  Mr.  Gowing  has  been  with  the  company  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  is  at  present  head  of  the 
railway  sales  department. 

F.  W.  F.  Clark,  of  London,  who  has  held  the  office  of 


./,  .v.  \V<  Ih  r. 


./.  /{.  noiick,  Jr. 


vice-president,  lias  resigned  this  position.  Imi  still  remains 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    .Mr.  Chirk  recently 
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made  the  trip  from  London  to  attend  the  company's  con- 
vention held  at  BulTalo. 

The  rise  of  these  executives,  all  of  whom  are  young 
men,  to  their  present  prominent  positions,  is  a  telling  ar- 
gument for  continued  employment  in  one  organization. 
All  of  these  men  started  in  subordinate  positions  and 
have  attained  their  present  high  offices  through  the  ex- 
perience gained  from  thorough  familiarity  with  every  de- 
tail and  department  of  their  business. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Louis  M.  Mead  has  opened  a  wall  paper  and  paint  store 
at  108  Water  street,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Bull  has  opened  a  paint  store  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Chris  Dahlgard  has  purchased  the  paperhanging  and 
picture  framing  business  formerly  conducted  by  Ora  E. 
Ambrose,  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

The  Sparks  Decorative  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  altering,  decorating,  painting  and 
improving  property.    Capital,  $15,000. 

J.  T.  Lewis  has  moved  his  paint  and  wall  paper  store 
into  new  quarters  on  Miami  avenue,  Miami,  Ariz. 

Mark  W.  Murray  has  sold  his  paint,  wall  paper  and 
paint  contracting  business  at  225  West  Spring  street,  Ti- 
tusville.  Pa.,  to  A.  J.  Robinson. 

Wahl  &  Leupold  have  opened  a  paint  shop  in  South 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  specializing  in  automobile  painting. 

The  Kansas  Paint  and  Color  Company  have  been  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  paint  at 
Wichita,  Kan.  A  five-year  lease  has  been  taken  on  the 
property  at  317  West  Douglas  avenue.  The  plant  is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  M.  E.  Hiltner. 

The  Lefkow  Painting  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  carry  on  a  painting  and  dec- 
orating business.    Capital,  $10,000. 

James  Ruth  has  moved  his  wall  paper  store  from  724 
Clinton  street,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  back  to  its  original  loca- 
tion on  Clinton  street,  where  the  business  was  started 
by  his  father  thirty-four  years  ago. 

The  Utah  Mineral  Paint  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Ogden,  Utah,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000 
for  the  development  of  mines,  mineral  paints,  oil,  etc. 
Incorporators,  George  A.  Barry,  Marie  Ashton,  Charles 
H.  Barton,  David  Jensen  and  John  M.  Jones. 

John  M.  Dean,  who  is  in  the  wall  paper  business  at  17 
West  Fourth  street,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  will  move  to  26 
West  Fourth  street. 

J.  S.  Harris,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  bought  the  stock  and 
fixtures  of  the  Rochester  Wall  Paper  Company,  located 
in  lower  Brighton  avenue,  Rochester,  Pa.,  and  has  taken 
possession.  • 

Kline  &  Shoemaker  have  purchased  the  stock  and  fix- 
tures of  the  A.  J.  Reichard  Wall  Paper  House  at  246 
North  Seventh  street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  will  continue 
the  wholesale  wall  paper  business  at  that  place,  having 
leased  the  three-story  building  and  warehouse  at  the  end 
of  the  lot. 

The  Lion  Varnish  Company  has  acquired  by  quit 
claim  from  Karel  de  Leeum  the  230x85x250  feet  in  Craw- 
ford avenue,  133  feet  north  of  Palmer  avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

Springfield  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  capital  stock,  $50,000.  President,  J.  Howard  Jones, 
of  Springfield:  treasurer,  George  W.  Steele,  Newington, 
Conn.;  clerk,  Walter  H.  McCarthy,  West  Springfield.  Di- 
rectors are  the  officers. 

H.  J.  Talor,  who  has  been  in  the  painting  business  at 
Waseco,  Minn,,  has  given  it  up  to  return  to  the  ministry. 

C.  F.  Trinkle  has  opened  a  general  paint  shop  of  Pax- 
ton,  111 

The  Krasin  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Store  has  been 
opened  by  Krasin  Brothers,  on  Central  avenue,  between 
South  Depot  and  Second  streets,  Marshfield,  Wis. 

Dickerman  &  Fine  have  renovated  and  modernized 
their  painting  establishment,  55  Pratt  street,  Meriden, 
Conn. 

The  Shaw  Wallpaper  Company  has  rented  and  modern- 
ized the  building  at  1015  A  street,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  mak- 
ing an  up-to-date  wall  paper  store  of  it. 

Alden  Brown  has  sold  his  wall  paper  and  paint  store, 
in  the  Scott  Block,  Jacksonville,  111.,  to  Will  A.  Dickin- 
son. The  business  will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of 
the  Dickinson  Decorating  Company. 

L.  E.  Jeffers,  who  has  been  carrying  on  the  painting 
business  at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  has  closed  it  out  and  left  for 
Oregon,  where  he  will  make  his  home. 


The  Reliance  Equipment  Company,  Inc.,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  have  opened  a  paint  department  in  their  new  quar- 
ters, 7  North  Water  street. 

The  Schroeder  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  have  purchased  a  site  on  East  Congress  street,  100 
feet  front  by  120  feet  deep,  and  expect  to  erect  a  modern 
ten-story  building,  part  of  which  they  will  occupy  them- 
selves. 

The  Buckeye  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  are  making  improvements  to  their  plant  which  will 
double  its  capacity. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  leased  the  build- 
ing at  1209  Grand  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  long 
term  and  will  occupy  it  March  1. 

Schleich  &  Smeraldi,  interior  decorators,  have  leased 
the  building  at  213  East  Thirty-eighth  street.  New  York 
city. 

J.  D.  Burghardt  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
to  succeed  E.  J.  Schonberg. 

The  name  of  the  Val  Blatz  Paint  and  Varnish  Com- 
pany, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Blatz 
Company.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from 
$10,000  to  $30,000. 

The  Economy  Wall  Paper  Company  has  opened  a  new 
store  at  1416  Harney  street,  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  both  a 
wholesale  and  retail  wall  paper  business  will  be  con- 
ducted.   H.  B.  Freer  will  be  in  active  charge. 

The  Aristo  Company  of  America  has  been  incorporated 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000,  by  Seymour  E. 
Cox  and  E.  W.  Stembeck,  of  Chicago,  and  Marion  Luce, 
of  Oak  Park,  111. 

Jeff  Folts  has  opened  a  paint  and  wall  paper  store  In 
Plymouth,  111. 

Honigblum  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
incorporated  with  $12,000  capital  to  sell  wall  paper  and 
do  interior  decorating  and  furnishing.  Capital,  $12,000. 
Incorporators,  G.  E.  Rail,  M.  J.  Seckler  and  G.  L.  Honig- 
blum. 

R.  L.  Byaro  has  moved  his  paint  and  wall  paper  store 
to  the  Jewett  Building  on  North  Center  street,  Shelbina, 
Mo. 


Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  paints,  var- 
nishes and  Muresco,  on  January  20,  announced  the  resig- 
nation, as  treasurer,  of  William  P.  Talbot,  who.  after  a 
continuous  service  of  twenty-seven  years  in  such  office, 
decided  to  retire  from  active  business.  He  will  retain  his 
interest  in  the  company,  and  serve  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  Executive  Committee.  •  Charles  H.  Bergman  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Talbot  as  treasurer,  having  been  elected  to  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  Benjamin  Moore  has 
relinquished  the  office  of  president,  and  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  His  successor  as 
president  is  the  former  vice-president,  L.  P.  Moore,  of 
Chicago,  and  the  new  vice-president  is  W.  C.  Belcher,  of 
Brooklyn.  They  also  announced  the  absorption  of  the 
Becker-Moore  Paint  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  which  now 
becomes  Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  will  be 
under  the  management  of  Richard  Moore,  of  St.  Louis. 


When  the  Clark  Paper  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  finished  their  new  factory  about  three 
years  ago'they  thought  that  the  capacity  would  take  care 
of  their  business  for  many  years  to  come,  but  the  demand 
has  so  outgrown  their  greatest  hopes  that  they  are  just 
now  completing  a  large  addition,  and  when  their  new 
equipment  is  installed  will  have  doubled  their  capacity. 
This  is  made  necessary  by  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  Spon-tem  and  Clarksize  from  the  paperhanging 
and  painting  trade  throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 
This  shows  in  a  most  gratifying  Avay  the  favor  with 
which  this  good  paste  and  sizing  are  meeting  among 
those  who  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  these  products 
and  at  the  same  time  their  real  economy.  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  best  imported  coverings  coming  into  this 
country  from  Europe  are  selling  and  recommending  Spon- 
Tem  for  use  on  their  papers. 


Ralph  H.  Jones,  formerly  promotion  manager  of  George 
D.  Wetherill  &  Co.,  is  now  special  representative  of  the 
Watrous  Varnish  Company,  with  his  office  in  Philadel- 
phia. Over  all  territory  Mr.  Jones  has  covered,  there  will 
be  a  line  of  master  painters'  stock,  white,  colors  in  oil 
and  lithopone  goods,  manufactured  under  the  sworn  to 
analysis  of  Ralph  H.  Jones,  with  his  signature  attached. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION. 

THE  Executive  Board  of  the  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  of  Illinois  have  ar- 
ranged the  following  program  for  the  twelfth  an- 
nual convention,  to  be  held  at  Rock  Island,  August  7,  8 
and  9,  1917,  and  from  its  excellence,  they  are  confidently 
looking  forward  to  a  more  than  usually  large  attendance. 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order,  P.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Rock  Island 
Association. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome  (selection  by  Rock  Island  Asso- 
ciation). 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers.  Executive  Board,  Board  of 
Trustees  and  Advisory  Board. 

5.  Address,  by  R.  A.  Bielefleld,  president  of  Illinois 
State  Association. 

6.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention  and  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board. 

7.  Reports  of  officers: — Secretary,  treasurer,  State  Or- 
ganizer and  Board  of  Trustees. 

8.  Appointment  of  committees: — Nominating,  Resolu- 
tions, Question  Box,  President's  Address. 

9.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

10.  Introduction  of  resolutions. 

11.  Communications. 

12.  Reports  of  delegates  to  International  Convention. 

13.  Reports  of  committees. 

14.  Question  box.    Special  for  each  day. 

15.  Paper,  "Cost,  Accounting  and  Pricing,"  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club. 

16.  Paper,  "The  Necessity  of  Carrying  Liability  Insur- 
ance," by  A.  C.  Holtz,  secretary  of  the  Builders  and  Man- 
ufacturers' Mutual  Casualty  Company. 

17.  Paper  and  demonstration,  "Simple  Tests  for  Paint- 
ing Materials,"  by  C.  H.  Webb,  editor  of  tbe  Modem 
Painter  and  U.  S.  Paint  Inspector,  assigned  to  the  Indian 
Service. 

18.  Demonstration  of  the  manufacture  of  chemical  col- 
ors. Continuance  of  the  demonstration  made  by  Joseph 
B.  Campbell,  of  the  Heath  &  Milligan  Co.,  as  made  at  the 
Springfield  convention. 

19.  Paper  and  demonstration,  "Why  Paint  Perishes,"  by 
Mr.  MacGregor,  of  the  Eagle-Picher  White  Lead  Company. 

20.  Paper,  "What  Have  I  Gained  by  Joining  the  Illinois 
State  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association," 
by  J.  C.  Norton,  of  the  Chicago  Association. 

21.  Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  next  convention 
city. 

22.  "Painters  of  Our  Town."  Remarks  by  a  member 
from  each  city. 

23.  Installation  of  officers. 

24.  Adjournment. 


THE  DWELLE-KAISER  COMPANY'S 
SALESMEN'S  CONVENTION. 

THE  seventh  annual  salesmen's  convention  of  the 
Dwelle-Kaiser  Company  was  held  at  the  Lafayette 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 5  and  6,  and  was  very  enthusiastic  and  satisfactory. 
At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  salesmen  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning there  was  in  attendance  some  forty-five  representa- 
tives of  the  company,  together  with  their  out-of-town 
guests. 

The  salesmen's  business  sessions  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day were  addressed  by  H.  L.  Lawrence,  of  the  Martin  Var- 
nish Company,  Chicago,  and  L.  J.  Foreman,  of  the  Martin- 
Senour  Company,  also  J.  W.  McKim,  representing  the 
Standard  Varnish  Works  of  New  York  city;  T.  P.  Geoghe- 
gan,  general  sales  manager  Consolidated  Machine  Com- 
pany; Geo.  Barth,  vice-president  Bigelow  Brush  Company, 
Baltimore.  William  Powell,  manager  copper  store  front 
department,  gave  a  most  convincing  and  instructive  talk 
on  Zouri  Store  Front  Construction,  for  which  the  Dwelle- 
Kaiser  Company  are  agents  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Laurens  Enos,  president  of  the  company,  was  toast- 
master  at  the  banquet  on  Saturday  night.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  David  H.  Howard,  Richard  C.  O'Keefe, 
Edward  Kener,  Jr.,  a  director  of  the  Dwelle-Kaiser  Com- 
pany; Geo.  Barth,  vice-president  Bigelow  Brush  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  and  Thos.  P.  Geoghegan.  The  affair  was 
most  enjoyable. 

The  Dwelle-Kaiser  Company  is  a  comparatively  ,  young 


organization,  having  been  incorporated  some  six  years 
ago,  starting  in  a  modest  way  in  Ellicott  street,  Buffalo. 
They  moved  three  and  a  half  years  ago  to  their  new  quar- 
ters, 237-251  Elm  street  and  552  Michigan  avenue,  where 
they  occupy  over  100,000  square  feet  in  their  warehouse, 
factory  and  shipping  departments.  They  job  plate  glass, 
window  glass,  manufacture  beveled  polished  plate,  mirror 
plates,  framed  mirrors,  and  handle  as  well  all  kinds  of 
glass  used  for  building  purposes  on  a  very  large  scale. 
They  are  distributors  in  Western  New  York  and  North- 
western Pennsylvania  for  the  Martin-Senour  Company's 
Monarch  100  per  cent.  Pure  Mixed  Paint  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  the  Martin  Varnish  Company's  line,  also  handle 
the  Standard  Varnish  Works'  lines.  In  addition  they  dis- 
tribute the  Iroquois  mixed  paint,  Iroquois  floor  paints,  oil 
colors  and  manufactured  sundries.  They  are  also  dis- 
tributing agents  in  that  section  for  the  Bigelow  Brush 
Company. 


TRADE  HELPS. 

ONE  of  the  most  complete  .booklets  setting  forth  in  a 
forceful  manner  helps  for  the  trade  carrying  the 
A.  Wilhelm  Company  Royal  Line  of  Paint  has 
just  come  before  us;  it  is  called  "The  Selling  Punch  Be- 
hind the  Paint,''  and  its  contents  certainly  back  the  title. 
We  say  complete  because  it  gives,  in  graphic  form,  such 
sensible  trade  helps  as  will  surely  aid  the  dealer  in  in- 
creasing the  sales  of  the  "Royal  Line  of  Paint." 

As  an  example  of  the  completeness  it  shows  a  new 
Royal  label,  a  new  color  card,  a  striking  piece  of  news- 


paper copy  and  a  number  of  attractive  half  tone  illustra- 
tions of  various  indoor  and  outdoor  signs,  a  handsome 
booklet,  "What  colors  to  use,''  is  bound  in  with  the  book 
and  a  folder  is  shown  ready  to  mail.  The  value  of  each 
form  of  advertising  is  clearly  described  in  the  text. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  book  is  the  way  all 
forms  of  advertising  are  linked  together  in  idea  and  de- 
sign. Altogether,  we  believe  the  dealer  will  do  well  to 
arm  himself  with  such  a  "punch." 


FIRE  RESISTING  PAINT. 

ANEW  fire  resisting  i)aint  for  inl«M-ior  woodwork  in 
warehouses,  garages,  mill  and  weaving  rooms,  fac- 
tories, shops,  battery  rooms,  etc.,  has  been  devised 
and  is  offered  to  architects,  builders  and  owners  as  a 
means  to  brighten  uj)  rooms  with  its  clear  white  and  flat 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  Are  risks,  at  moder- 
ate cost  in  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

This  is  not  a  fireproof  paint,  of  the  kind  heretofore  of- 
fered, which  usually  failed  for  the  rea.son  that  it  was  not 
fireproof,  because  of  the  partly  inflammable  portion  of 
its  vehicle,  but  it  is  Are  resisting  on  account  of  l)eing 
composed  of  materials  which  are  strictly  non-inflamma- 
ble, and  which  will  tend  to  extin.guish  flames  when  at- 
tacked by  them. 

This  coating,  a  pure  white  of  free  and  easy  flowing  and 
working  properties,  of  decided  covering  capacity,  while 
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designed  expressly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  on  in- 
terior wooden  surface,  will  also  answer  for  coating  in- 
terior cement,  plastered  and  brick  walls,  illuminating  the 
rooms  by  its  pure  whiteness  and,  when  dried  hard,  pre- 
sents a  firm,  smooth  surface  that  can  be  washed  with 
mild  solution  of  soap  and  water. 

The  great  spreading  capacity  of  the  coating  and  its 
moderate  price  per  gallon  will  appeal  to  those  interested 
Requests  for  full  information  will  be  promptly  attended 
to  by  the  Pyramid  Paint  Company,  131  North  Twenty-sec- 
ond street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M.  EWING  FOX. 

MASKELL  EWING  FOX,  president  of  M.  Ewing  Fox 
Company,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city  Jan- 
uary 22.   He  had  been  suffering  from  diabetes  for 
several  years,  but  death  was  caused  by  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Fox  was  a  veteran  in  the  paint 'service  and  an  au- 
thority on  kalsomine.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
and  became  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

In  1865  he  secured  a  position  with  Anderson  &  Pierce, 
the  originators  of  the  business  now  conducted  by  the  F. 
O.  Pierce  Company,  and  was  subsequently  made  their  city 
salesman.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for  years  and  then 
became  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  kalsomines  and 
water  paints.  In  1882  he  formed  the  firm  of  Fox  &  Taller, 
but  subsequently  became  sole  owner  of  this  business. 
Competition  proved  keen  and  the  education  of  painters  to 
prepared  kalsomines,  slow  and  expensive  work,  but  Fox 
stuck  to  it  with  remarkable  courage  and  finally  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  considerable  business.  In  1905  he  made 
partners  of  two  of  his  sons  and  continued  the  business  as 
M.  Ewing  Fox  &  Co. 

Mr.  Fox  always  retained  his  love  for  visiting  the  trade 
and  was  very  popular.  Many  a  master  painter  and  dealer 
will  recall  his  short,  stocky  figure,  kind,  bright  eyes, 
cheerful  voice  and  convincing  manner.  Many  a  man  will 
remember  with  pleasure  this  old  and  friendly  visitor. 


CHARLES  H.  PIETSCH. 

CHARLES  H.  PIETSCH,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  C.  H.  Pietsch  &  Son,  painters  and  decorators, 
1148  Main  street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  early  in 
January  at  his  home,  670  Broad  street.  He  was  born  in 
Friedlandt,  Germany,  September  11,  1856,  and  came  to 
this  country  when  seventeen  years  old,  going  first  to 
New  York  and  settling  later  in  Hartford.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  painting  and  decorating  business  in  Hart- 
ford since  1844,  being  one  of  the  oldest  decorators  in  the 
State.  He  decorated  or  superintended  the  decoration 
of  many  churches  and  handsome  residences. 

He  leaves  a  son,  Frederick  C.  Pietsch,  who  had  been  in 
partnership  with  his  father  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
and  who  will  continue  the  business. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  BUSINESS,  by  Edward  N.  Hur. 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  240 
pages,  cloth  bound;  published  for  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  the  World;  price,  ?2.00. 

This  interesting  and  practically  valuable  book  should 
be  read  by  every  American  business  man,  especially  by 
manufacturers  in  every  line  and  by  all  whose  interests 
are  more  than  merely  local.  While  not  specially  directed 
to  such  occupations  as  the  building  trades,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  great  deal  that  is  applicable  to  them,  especially 
the  references  to  cost  accounting  and  to  intelligent  com- 
petition. Mr.  Hurley  is  a  strong  advocate  of  associateo 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  various  industries  and  has  much 
to  say  in  favor  of  trade  associations.  But  he  thinks  that 
American  business  men  could  learn  much  by  studying  the 
activities  of  the  German  trade  organizations  as  they  were 
conducted  before  the  war.  He  speaks  at  length  in  favor 
of  the  development  of  American  foreign  commerce  and  or 
the  advantage  that  associations  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  it  could  be  to  the  industries  of  this  country. 
An  established  foreign  trade  would  do  much  to  neutralize 
the  effect  of  depression  in  the  home  market. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  relation 
between  government  and  business.  Mr.  Hurley  thinks 
business  men  are  too  lax  in  not  letting  Congress  know 
what  kind  of  legislation  is  needed  to  further  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.    Business  men  are  seldom  or 


never  heard  from  except  when  some  law  is  under  consia- 
eration  inimical  to  their  interests,  while  organized  labor 
has  been  engaged  in  constructive  legislation  favorable  to 
its  membership.  The  farmers  by  organization  have  also 
been  able  to  secure  helpful  legislation.  He  treats  at 
length  of  the  constructive  policy  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  has  endeavored  to  be  helpful  to  busi- 
ness rather  than  restrictive.  He  tells  of  their  efforts  to 
standardize  accounting  methods  so  that  the  balance  sheets 
of  business  firms  shall  present  a  true  picture  of  their  con- 
dition. And  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  going  into 
business  intelligently,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
returns  shall  yield  a  fair  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
as  well  as  adequate  salaries  for  the  service  given  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  business.  He  then  points  out  where  com- 
petition fails  and  urges  business  men  to  get  together.  It 
is  a  book  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 

TECHNOLOGY  OF  PAINT  AND  VARNISH,  Industrial 
and  Artistic,  by  Alvah  Horton  Sabin,  M.  S.,  consulting 
chemist  of  the  National  Lead  Company;  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised;  474  pages,  cloth  bound,  numerous  il- 
lustrations; John  Wiley  &  Sons;  price,  ?3.50.  Sent  by 
The  Painters  Magazine  on  receipt  of  price. 

So  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacturt, 
of  varnish  and  paints  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
in  1904,  that  the  author  has  practically  rewritten  a  good 
portion  of  it,  and  increased  its  size  fully  one-third.  One 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  change  in  varnish  making 
processes  has  been  the  introduction  of  tung  oil,  which  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  cheap  and  medium- 
priced  varnishes;  its  remarkable  water-resisting  qualities 
making  rosin  varnishes  more  durable  and  better  in  every 
way.  Nevertheless,  surfaces  finished  with  such  varnishes 
have  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
work  finished  with  medium-priced  varnish  has  grown 
worse,  rather  than  better,  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  interesting  his- 
torical matter  concerning  varnish  and  paint,  tracing  it 
from  ancient  Egypt,  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  linseed  oil, 
treating  at  some  length  of  specially  prepared  oil  for  var- 
nish makers  and  lithographic  ink  manufacturers;  and  giv- 
ing various  tests  for  the  purity  of  oil,  80  pages  being 
given  up  to  this  subject.  Next  the  author,  who  was  for 
many  years  chemist  of  a  leading  varnish  factory,  takes  up 
the  manufacture  of  varnish  and  gives  notes  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  varnished  surfaces.  Japans  and  driers  and 
other  special  varnishes  are  considered,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  on  oil  paints  and  paints  in  japan,  and 
also  varnish  or  enamel  paints,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese 
lacquers.  The  protection  of  metals  against  corrosion  Is 
treated  at  considerable  length,  90  pages  being  given  up 
to  this  important  topic,  and  this  is  followed  by  40  pages 
on  water  pipe  coatings.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Prof. 
Sabin  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these  special 
subjects  and  Is  regarded  as  an  expert  upon  them.  Short 
chapters  on  ship  painting,  carriage  painting  and  a  longer 
one  on  house  painting  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on  fur- 
niture varnishing,  and  the  book  concludes  with  an  inter- 
esting chapter  devoted  to  former  practices  along  these 
lines.  As  a  practical  reference  book,  especially  in  the 
varnish  field,  this  volume  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
paint  shop  and  factory  library. 


ERNEST  T.  TRIGG  HONORED. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  January  22, 
Ernest  T.  Trigg,  general  manager  of  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Inc..  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  that  im- 
portant body,  to  succeed  Howard  B.  French,  the  retiring 
president. 

When  the  new  president  returned  to  the  Lucas  Company 
offices,  at  Fourth  and  Race  streets,  he  found  all  the  em- 
ployes lined  up  to  greet  him.  Joseph  W.  Lucas,  president 
of  the  company,  delivered  a  brief  address  of  congratula- 
tions as  he  gave  Mr.  Trigg  two  floral  pieces.  One  was 
from  the  office  force  and  the  other  from  the  factory  work- 
ers. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  was  born  in  Aurora,  111.,  and  his  first 
position  was  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  manufacturers'  agent 
in  Chicago,  at  $5  a  week.  He  then  was  fourteen  years 
old.  Ten  years  later  he  was  sales  manager  of  Heath  &  Mil- 
ligan,  Chicago. 

In  1908  he  went  to  Philadelphia  as  general  manager  oi 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  and  in  1912,  when  the  firm  was  incor- 
porated, he  was  elected  vice-president. 
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When  Hanging  Wall  Paper 

YOU  will  save  MONEY,  TIME  and  WORRY  if  you  first  size  your  walls  and  ceilings 

with 

"MUNNS  WALL  SIZE" 


BECAUSE  it  neutralizes  lime  and  all  alkaline  salts.  It  prevents  lime  from  eating  out 
the  color  in  wall  paper;  it  makes  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  hang  the  heaviest  paper  or 
muslin;  it  makes  wall  paper  stay  on  glossy,  oil  painted  walls;  it  also  stops  suction. 


"MUNNS  WALL  SIZE"  can  |be  made  up  in  any  quantity  and  will  keep  for  months. 
To  strengthen  paste,  add  "Munns  Wall  Size"  to  it,  and  it  makes  wall  paper  slide  easier. 


"MUNNS  WALL  SIZE"  can  also  be  used  as  a  first  coater  under  oil,  paint  or  kalsomine. 
When  desired,  the  Size  can  be  tinted  any  shade  by  adding  fine  ground  color. 

It  makes  the  best  Woodfiller  and  Woodstain. 

It  holds  up  Varnish  and  Paint. 

It  prevents  oil  paint  peeling  from  Cypress. 

"MUNNS  WALL  SIZE"  is  the  biggest  boon  to  Paperhangers  and  General  Painting 
Contractors.  It  is  inexpensive  and  safe. 

A  "Dealer's  Box"  contains  12  1  lb.  cartons — costs  $3.50  and  makes  18  gallons — at  20 
cents  per  gallon. 

Mail  your  check  for  $3.50  and  order  a  "Dealer's  Box"  from  your  nearest  jobber.  DO 
IT  NOW.   DO  NOT  ACCEPT  SUBSTITUTES. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO.,  217  Fulton  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Munns  Slaality  Calcimine 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


KYANIZE  SALESMEN  HEAR  HELPFUL 
ADDRESSES. 


Three-Day  Convention  Proves  Record  Breaker  as 
Business  Building  Entertainment. 

LIVING  up  to  the  house  legend,  "There  is  only  one 
thing  that  can  be  improved  by  being  broken — and 
that's  a  record,"  the  salesmen's  convention  of  the 
Boston  Varnish  Company  held  in  the  closing  days  ot 
the  year  just  ended  proved  a  ten  strike. 

The  convention  opened  at  9  o'clock  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, December  27,  and  for  the  next  three  days  there 
was  crowded  into  every  minute  of  the  time  more  solid, 
vitalizing  business  entertainment  than  any  one  of  the 
forty  or  so  salesmen  assembled  thought  possible. 

Business  entertainment  seems  the  only  fitting  term  to 
describe  the  convention,  for  the  discussions,  the  ad- 
dresses, the  various  demonstrations  on  selling  points  and 


"The  Versatility  of  a  Varnish  Salesman,"  by  W.  H. 
Ennis,  manager  of  the  Canadian  department;  an  address 
on  "Enthusiasm,''  by  Henry  Knott,  vice-president  of  the 
Greenleaf  Advertising  Agency;  a  demonstration,  "The 
Strongest  Selling  Point,"  by  Harry  B.  Winne,  and  "Office 
Helps  to  the  Salesmen,"  by  Harry  H.  Little,  concluded 
the  first  morning's  session.  This  was  followed  by  a 
luncheon. 

An  address  that  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  of  the  convention  showed  the  importance  of  the 
small  town  field.  This  was  given  by  Walter  W.  Manning, 
of  Women's  World.  Charles  H.  Tewksbury,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  branch,  talked  on  the  salesmen's  relation 
with  the  company,  and  E.  M.  Hook,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
took  as  his  subject  "Earnestness  in  Selling  Kyanize." 

A  helpful  hour  was  devoted  to  complaints  and  confi- 
dences and  a  general  discussion,  after  which  a  dinner 
was  served  and  the  evening  was  given  over  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Montgomery  and  Stone  in  ''Chin  Chin,"  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre. 

The  second  day's  session  was  given  over  in  the  morn- 


The  Kyanize  Sales  Force  at  Their  Convention. 


selling  talks,  were  all  entered  into  with  such  enthusi- 
asm that  there  was  not  a  dull  moment  throughout. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  Boston  City  Club,  and 
for  each  of  the  three  days  a  luncheon  and  dinner  was 
given,  which  J.  B.  Lord,  general  sales  manager,  who  pre- 
sided' was  as  complete  in  fulfilling  the  house  legend  as 
the  feast  of  business  nourishment. 

Salesmen  were  present  from  East  and  West,  with  the 
men  covering  Canadian  territory  and  managers  from  the 
various  branches.  Each  man  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and,  as  a  result,  the  sales  force  have  started 
out  on  1917  with  not  a  single  problem  for  which  they 
have  not  a  solution,  and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  the  Kyanize  line. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  after  a  reception 
to  salesmen,  and  addresses  of  welcome,  with  general  re- 
marks, were  given  by  the  officers  of  the  company.  Busi- 
ness conditions  were  then  outlined  as  follows: — In  the 
Northwest,  by  Charles  C.  Barkley;  in  the  Middle  West, 
by  C.  O.  Rouse;  in  the  Southwest,  by  Ralph  N.  Mitchell; 
the  Central  States,  by  A.  J.  Johnston;  the  Pittsburgh  ter- 
ritory, by  Fred  F.  Logan,  New  York  State,  by  Arthur 
Ballester;  New  Jersey,  by  A.  M.  Elliott;  and  In  New  Eng- 
land, by  C.  H.  Hall.  Each  showed  a  thorough  grasp  of 
the  situation  and  future  work  will  be  made  to  conform 
to  many  of  their  suggestions. 


ing  to  a  series  of  talks  on  the  various  products  of  the 
company.  Elmer  E.  Tobey,  general  superintendent,  gave 
intimate  details  of  the  manufacture  of  Kyanize  Water- 
proof Floor  Finish;  Garner  H.  Moise,  manager  of  the 
enamel  department,  on  Kyanize  White  Enamel;  W.  H. 
Ennis,  manager  of  the  Canadian  department,  on  Kyanize 
Waterproof  Spar  Finish;  H.  A.  Hall  gave  a  vast  amount 
of  general  information  on  Kyanize  interior  finish,  Seml- 
Gloss  and  No-Lus,  and  Walter  A.  Putnam  and  C.  L. 
Wood  concluded  the  morning's  remarks  by  discussing  the 
manufacturing  trade. 

Most  of  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  advertising.  The  national  advertising  campaign, 
which  the  Boston  Varnish  Company  conducts,  was  ex- 
plained by  A.  E.  Greenleaf,  president  of  the  Greenleaf 
agency,  and  by  Louis  E.  Kingman,  director  of  service  of 
the  agency.  How  to  use  this  advertising  matter,  and  just 
what  it  consists  of  was  gone  into  by  Mr.  Lord  and  W.  H. 
Gerke,  after  which  there  was  a  series  of  suggestions  and 
recommendations  conducted  by  Walter  W.  Knott,  W.  B. 
Stout  and  Emil  F.  Schwab,  concluding  with  general  dis- 
cussions. 

Probably  the  most  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  instructive  part  of  the  day's  activities  was  the  sell- 
ing contest  that  concluded  the  business  end  of  the  con- 
vention.  This  followed  a  dinner  held  on  the  second  day's 
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Try  ZINOLIN  with  "Double-Oil"  (without  lead)  or  to  get  acquainted 
use  it  instead  of  straight  Zinc  with  lead  and  note  the  marvelous  results  you  get. 
More  paint,  whiter,  covers  and  hides  better,  more  durable — the  gloss  and 
colors  last.   For  a 

60/40  formula 

take  100  pounds  White  Lead  and  3  gallons  (67  lbs.)  of 


The  Great  "Arnold-ized "  Paint  for  Outside  Use 


with  Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine  and  Dryer  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  job. 

The  combination  of  zinc,  lead  and  a  small  proportion  of  inert  has  been 
preached  by  the  leading  paint  authorities  for  years.  ZINOLIN  is  85%  Zinc 
and  already  contains  the  required  amount  of  inert.  ZINOLIN  is  the  only 
ALL-ZINC  paint  for  outside  use.  It  is  Zinc  prepared  under  the  Arnold 
Secret  Process  to  stretch  and  hide.  Does  not  crack  like  ordinary  Zinc. 
Does  not  become  chalky  and  porous  like  lead. 

Remember  the  more  ZINOLIN  you  use  with  White  Lead  the  more  oil  you 
can  use,  and  the  lower  in  price  your  paint  will  be  per  gallon  because  ZINO- 
LIN takes  "double-oil." 

We  are  preparing  a  handy  pocket  memorandum  book 
showing  just  how  to  use  ZINOLIN  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  White  Lead  to  get  the  best  results  under 
every  varying  condition.  We  expect  a  big  demand  for 
these  new  memo  books,  so  list  your  name  for  one  at  once 
with  this  office  or  our  salesman. 

KEYSTONE    VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  KEYSTONA.  Fl?t  Finish— ZINOLIN.  Out^i(lc  Zinc  P.iint— EDELVICE 
ENNAMEL-and  FLOORSTONA,  TRIMALITE,  MULTOPROOF  and  WATER- 
PROOF FINISH  Varnishes— the  leading  paint  line  o(  the  world. 


510  KEYSTONA  BLDG. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Mixed  just  right  is  an  old,  old  truth  about 

"F-S''  Products. 

Fifty-years'  "know  how"  is  at  your  service  in  Alba  Flint 
Enamel,  a  good  thing  for  both  inside  and  outside  work. 
It  dries  with  a  brilliant  gloss  that  won't  darken.  Flows 
freely.    One  coat  equals  two  of  some  kinds. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


(131) 


program.  Some  of  the  hardest  tests  imaginable  were 
brought  forward  for  the  star  salesmen  of  the  company 
to  surmount,  and  each  in  turn  were  successfully  com- 
batted  with  the  well-founded  selling  arguments  brought 
up. 

The  third  day,  and  closing  day  of  the  convention,  was 
spent  at  the  factory.  Here  were  more  surprises,  for  the 
increases  made  to  the  plant  at  Everett  in  several  new 
stacks  for  the  making  of  Kyanize  were  found  to  have 
increased  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  vast  increase  in 
output  which  has  been  demanded. 

A  practical  demonstration  and  technical  information  of 
the  way  Kyanize  is  manufactured  was  conducted  by  Harry 

A.  Hall,  Elmer  E.  Tobey  and  Garner  H.  Moise. 

The  following  is  the  sales  organization  of  the  Boston 
Varnish  Company  for  1917:  — 

General  sales  manager,  James  B.  Lord;  assistant,  Wil- 
liam H.  Gerke;  manager  Chicago  branch,  Charles  H. 
Tewksbury;  manager  Canadian  department,  William  H. 
Ennis:  manager  San  Francisco  branch,  A.  L.  Greene; 
manufacturing  department,  Walter  A.  Putnam;  insulating 
department,  W.  S.  Hannan;  enamel  department,  Gardner 
H.  Moise. 

Territorial  salesmen: — ^Charles  H.  Hall,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont;  Harry  B.  Winne,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts;  Edward  Healey,  Boston  and  vicinity: 
Harry  H.  Little,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  Fred 

B.  Keenan,  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire;  Arthur 
G.  Ballester,  Western  New  York  State;  Albert  P.  Ballard, 
Eastern  New  York  State;  K.  M.  Lyon,  New  York  manu- 
facturing trade;  Bentley  Gardner  and  George  N.  Gardner, 
New  York  city;  A.  M.  Elliott,  New  Jersey;  E.  M.  Hook. 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  J.  D. 
Hopkins,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida;  J.  F. 
Hughes,  Tennessee  and  Northern  Mississippi;  W.  B. 
Stout,  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  Fred  F.  Logan,  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  Virginia;  F.  C.  Libengood, 
Ohio;  O.  H.  A.  Gocke,  Indiana;  F.  J.  Ward,  Indiana  and 
Eastern  Illinois;  A.  J.  Johnston,  Michigan;  Chas.  L. 
Wood,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  manufacturing  trade;  E. 
F.  Schwab,  Wisconsin;  A.  N.  Sorenson,  Chicago;  G.  O. 
Rouse.  Western  Illinois  and  Eastern  Iowa;  W.  W.  Knott, 
Northern  Illinois;  G.  N.  Breitschuh,  Southern  Illinois  and 


Eastern  Missouri;  Chas.  G.  Barkley,  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Minnesota;  E.  M.  Kent,  Texas  and  Arkansas; 
E'red  Melcher,  Louisiana  and  Southern  Mississippi;  W. 
H.  Ennis,  Jr.,  Ontario  and  Quebec;  J.  M.  Eraser,  Cana- 
dian Northwest. 


The  Yarnall  Paint  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  are  call- 
ing attention  in  a  circular  they  are  sending  to  the  trade 
to  YB  Flat  Wall  Finish,  which  they  say  "has  the  delicate, 
velvety  surface  and  color  of  distemper,  and  has  even 
greater  durability  than  lead  and  oil.  While  drying  flat, 
it  works  out  smooth,  showing  no  laps  and  scarcely  any 
brush  marks.  Its  ease  of  working  will  please  the  painter. 
It  is  unaffected  by  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  is, 
therefore  sanitary.  It  covers  twice  as  much  surface  to 
the  pound  as  white  lead,  and  hence  it  is  by  far  the  most 
economical.  It  is  not  in  the  least  discolored  or  disin- 
tegrated by  moisture  and  gases  which  ruin  the  other  fin- 
ishes. It  has  wonderful  body  or  covering  power,  form- 
ing a  dense,  soft-tone  coat  which  effectually  conceals  the 
color  of  the  surface  underneath.'' 


Benjamin  Carr,  well-known  to  the  paint  and  varnish 
trade  in  Greater  New  York  city,  has  joined  the  selling 
staff  of  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  Hilo  varnishes,  enamels  and  japans,  and  will 
boost  the  sale  of  Hilo  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  city. 


NEW  YORK  WALL  PAPER  BILL. 

ON  February  1  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  by  Assemblyman  Bush,  of  Chemung, 
inserting  in  the  public  health  law  a  new  section 
(332-a),  providing  that  the  wall  or  ceiling  of  any  build- 
ing or  room  used  for  dwelling  or  working  purposes  in 
cities  or  villages  having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  shall  not  be  repapered  or  rekalsomined  until 
all  the  old  paper  or  old  kalsomine  has  been  removed  and 
the  wall  or  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned.  Violation  of  this 
section  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 


Treat  your  customers  so  well  that  they  will  patronize 
you  again  and  tell  their  friends  about  you. 
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FRED.  HODSON  &  SON 

1903-5  Germantown  Avenue,       Philadelphia,  Penna. 


18x18  Inches 
3  Inches  Thick 

Containing  200  Wall  Paper  Novelties 


Wall  Papers 

Room  Mouldings,  Lincrustas 
Sanitas,  Burlaps,  Paper  Hangers' 
Supplies. 


(STRICTLY  WHOLESALE) 


To  the  Retail  Wall  Paper  Trade  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida: —  ■  i 

If  you  have  never  had  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  books  there 
is  a  treat  in  store  for  you  for  the  1917  Season.  Providing 
you  are  a  Wall  Paper  Dealer  selling  from  Sample  Books. 

Owing  to  the  great  success  of  our  "2-in-r'  book  last  season 
we  have  decided  to  make  same  style  of  book  again  for  1917. 
We  will  make  up  but  500  extra  sets  this  year.  That  is,  we 
will  be  able  to  supply  but  500  nerw  customers  with  1917 
Books.  So  would  advise  you  to  send  in  your  application 
without  delay. 

This  does  not  apply  to  old  customers,  as  they  will  receive 
the  new  books  as  usual. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Wall  Paper  Trade  we  must  in- 
sist upon  your  application  being  made  out  on  your  business 
letterhead  or  billhead,  or  enclose  your  business  card. 
We  positively ,  will  NOT  SEND  books  to  Hotels,  Apart- 
ment Houses,  Builders  nor  to  any  but  the  Wall  Paper 
Dealer. 

We  do  not  hang  paper  or  sell  retail  in  any  way.  Our  de- 
sire is  to  protect  the  legitimate  Wall  Paper  Man  in  every 
way  possible. 

Books  will  be  ready  about  March  5th,  but  write  us  to- 
day to  reserve  your  set. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRED  HODGSON  &  SON. 


The  "2  in-1"  WALL  PAPER  SAMPLE  CASE,  for  Up-to-Uate  Dealers  and  Decorators 

Patent  I'ondiiip: 

The  most  coitipact,  convenient  and  attractive  method  of  shovvinfc  Wall  Paper  and  the  only  NEW  sample  book  idea  olTcrc<) 

to  the  trade  for-  years. 
The  handsome  case  Immediately  creates  a  favorable  Impression  iii>oii  the  customer. 
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Group  of  Pratt  tG  Lamtert  Salesmen  at  the  Biennial  Convention. 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT'S  GREATEST 
CONVENTION. 

EARLY  in  the  morning  of  January  3  a  cyclone  struck 
the  Buffalo  plant  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  for  the 
Pratt  &  Lambert  sales  force  had  been  summoned 
to  its  biennial  four  days'  convention.  Once  there,  they 
found  that  F.  W.  F.  Clark,  of  London,  vice-president  of 
the  company,  had  left  British  soil,  braving  the  "subs.'' 
and  dodging  the  "zeps."  and  arrived  in  Buffalo  before 
them. 

The  fact  which  lent  particular  interest  to  this  year's 
convention  was  that  1916  has  marked  the  completion  of 
President  W.  H.  Andrews'  twenty-fifth  year  with  the  con- 
cern. The  whole  spirit  of  the  convention  was  to  do  honor 
to  the  man  at  the  firm's  head,  who  has  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  its  success. 

Mr.  Clark  sacrificed  much  in  coming  to  the  convention. 
It  meant  leaving  behind  him  his  son,  who  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  British  army,  and  has  been  invalided  home  after 
seventeen  months"  service  on  the  Somme  front. 

From  the  first  moment  the  convention  was  speeded  up 
to  the  highest  possible  point.  Under  the  direction  of  J. 
H.  McNulty,  general  manager,  the  proceedings  moved  fast 
and  smoothly.  After  the  reception  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  men  were  escorted  through  the  great  plant,  where 
they  found  the  two  years'  changes  of  great  interest,  espe- 
cially the  large  new  building  that  has  just  been  erected 
to  take  care  of  the  firm's  increased  business.  The  con- 
vention exhibits  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  home  office  were  examined  by  the  vis- 
iting salesmen  with  much  interest.  After  luncheon  the 
first  business  session  was  opened  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come by  W.  H.  Andrews.  F.  W.  Clark  then  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  attend  the  celebration  of  Mr. 
Andrews'  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

J.  H.  McNulty,  chairman  of  the  convention,  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  during  the  three 
succeeding  days.  F.  W.  Robinson,  general  superintend- 
ent, gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  facilities  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  factories,  including  a  com- 
plete description  and  exposition  of  the  varied  packages 
in  which  goods  are  shipped,  many  having  been  designed 
especially  for  the  firm's  use. 

J.  F.  Thomas,  laboratory  superintendent,  spoke  on  lab- 
oratory work,  and  explained  the  amount  of  research  that 
is  a  regular  part  of  the  laboratory  routine  and  empha- 
sized the  infinite  care  taken  to  insure  the  quality  and 
uniformity  of  goods  by  comparisons  and  service  tests. 

An  illustrated  talk  on  raw  materials  used  in  varnish 
making  was  given  by  H.  W.  Lindsay,  chief  chemist. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  employes  took  place  on 
one  of  the  floors  of  the  new  building.  Five  dollar  gold 
pieces  and  insurance  policies  were  given  to  those  who 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  a  year  or  more.  Mr. 
Andrews  emphasized  in  his  address  to  the  employes  the 
value  of  continuous  employment  with  one  organization. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  opening  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Iroquois  Hotel,  and  the  "boys'"  showed  pretty  thor- 
oughly that  it  takes  more  than  two  years'  separation  to 


dull  the  edge  of  their  gift  of  harmony.  The  convention- 
eers then  hastened  to  the  theatre,  which  was  already 
full  with  the  employes  of  the  Buffalo  office  and  factory 
and  their  friends.  The  big  hit  was  made  by  Baby  Helen, 
a  little  nine-year-old  vaudevillian.  After  reading  from 
the  stage  a  telegram,  commenting  on  Mr.  Andrews'  twen- 
ty-five years  of  service  with  the  company,  she  remarked, 
"Gee!  I  was  only  a  little  girl  when  he  started  to  work 
for  Pratt  &  Lambert." 

The  business  sessions  on  Thursday  were  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  products;  a  number  of 
new  lines  were  presented,  and  the  demonstrations  of  va- 
rious materials  proved  of  lively  interest. 

J,  H.  Waterbury,  resident  manager  at  Buffalo,  spoke 
on  "Vitralite."  Mr.  Lindsay  then  spoke  on  cement  coat- 
ings and  enamel  undercoatings.  The  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  a  talk  by  J.  N.  Welter,  resident  man- 
ager at  Chicago,  on  successful  salesmanship.  A  discus- 
sion of  Pratt  &  Lambert  products  followed,  after  which 
E.  L.  Georger,  chemist,  described  the  process  of  manu- 
facture employed  in  making  the  Effecto  Auto  Finishes.  A. 
E.  Hay,  who  has  been  covering  the  northern  and  west- 
ern provinces  of  Canada,  brought  forward  before  the  men 
a  number  of  unique  selling  points  which  he  has  evolved 
for  the  Effecto  line.  H.  T.  T.  Ross,  chemist,  spoke  on 
new  products  on  which  the  research  department  has  been 
working  for  several  years.  D.  L.  Clement,  railway  rep- 
resentative, spoke  on  the  "Vitralite  Railway  Enamel 
System." 

Thursday  evening  was  marked  by  the  Southern  dinner, 
held  at  the  University  Club.  After  the  feast,  which  was 
completely  Southern,  from  the  corn  bread  to  the  Virginia 
cigarettes,  came  a  full-fiedged  minstrel  show,  in  which 
the  various  characteristics  of  the  P.  &  L.  celebrities  came 
in  for  a  good-humored  panning.  Afterward  the  bowling 
contest  was  begun.  Teams  representing  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  Buffalo  and  Bridgeburg  offices  participated,  and 
the  honors  were  carried  off  in  the  order  named.  H.  J. 
Cramsie  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  individual  high 
score.  The  contest  for  the  big  cup  is  now  an  even  thing. 
New  York  and  Chicago  each  having  won  it  twice,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  1919  competition  will  be  a 
whirlwind  from  start  to  finish. 

The  program  for  Friday  was  a  varied  one,  the  first 
speaker  being  J.  B.  Bouck,  Jr.,  resident  manager  at  New 
York,  who  spoke  on  prices  and  terms.  A.  C.  Simpson, 
comptroller,  gave  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  firm's 
credit  system.  E.  L.  Georger  spoke  on  the  improvements 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  Dulkote.  W.  H.  Klein- 
pell,  assistant  resident  manager  at  New  York,  told  of  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  new  Tonetic  Finishes. 
R.  W.  Lindsay  spoke  on  the  special  materials  which  the 
firm  makes  for  paint  grinders. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
advertising  and  architectural  service  departments.  W. 
P.  Werheim,  advertising  manager,  opened  the  meeting 
with  an  address  on  Pratt  &  Lambert  advertising,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  general  plan  of  the  firm's  publicity.  P. 
Randolph  Campbell,  assistant  advertising  manager,  spoke 
on  intensive  advertising,  taking  up  the  trade  papers  and 
letter  campaigns  conducted  by  the  advertising  depart- 
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Quality 


Service 


NEU-TONE 

rLAT 

WALL  PAINT 


For  Interior  Decoration 


MR.  PAINTER:— 

Don't  you  sometimes  need  an  Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  which  has  to  satisfy  the  strictest  require- 
ments—which  is  called  upon  to  meet  extreme  tests  and  which  must  make  g-ood  m  satisfying  these  re- 
quirements, and  meeting  these  tests,  in  order  that  you  may  get  some  large  contract  or  order.' 

It  may  be  for  a  State  or  Municipal  Institution,  a  School  or  Hospital  or  fine  home— it  is  for  a  worth- 
while, good-paying  customer,  and  it  means  good  profit  to  you,  and  perhaps  repeat  orders. 

Did  you  ever  lose  such  a  contract,  or  order,  because  the  Flat  Wall  Paint  you  put  up  as  YOUR 
standard  bearer,  fell  down,  when  it  should  have  made  good?  NEXJ-TONE,  the  uniform  Flat  Wall  Paint 
makes  good  under  the  most  severe  tests.  In  competition  NEU-TONE  was  chosen  for  a  famous  New 
York  Office  Building-a  well-known  Chicago  Club-a  City  Hall  in  a  large  New  England  City-a  noted 
Hospital  in  the  cintral  West-a  Professor  in  Chemistry  chose  NEU-TONE  from  nine  competitive 
brands,  for  this  last  mentioned  contract.  In  many  other  instances  NEU-TONE  has  proven  its  woith,  and 
landed  the  business.  i 
We  will  send,  on  request,  our  NEU-TONE  Card  No.  100, 
showing  eighteen  attractive  tinU  and  twelve  artistic  combinations 


NEU-TONE'S  Quality 
justifies  our  confidence 


in  it 


NEU-TONE'S  Records 
merit  your  trial 


-\VRTTE    FOR    IT    TOD  AT 


THE  MARTIN-SENOUP  CO. 

PIONEERS  OF  PURE  PAINT 
CHICAGO     MONTREAL    WINNIPEG  LINCOLN 
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For  Fine  Finishing 

**Nice"  Varnishes,  Wood  Finishes  and 
Fillers  are  quality  Finishes  through  and 
through.  They  bring  out  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  grain,  in  other  words,  they  emphasize 
nature's  beautiful  markings  whether  the 
wood  is  inexpensive  pine  or  costly  oak. 

Painters,  Architects,  Contractors 

There  is  over  40  years  of  practical,  painstaking  paint 
and  varnish  making  experience  back  of  every  "Nice" 
product.  We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  full 
line  of  Varnishes,  Wood  Fillers,  Enamels,  Stains,  etc. 

Samples  and  literature  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request.      Trices  too, 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

Manufacturer 


268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
201-207  Spruce  St. 
Philadelphia 

Varnish  Works — Penna.  R.  R.,  State, 
High  and  Howell  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Here's  a  sample  received  by  one  of  our  Jobbers,  the  well  known  and 
reliable  S.  A.  Maxwell  &  Co. 


CAROLINA  TERRACE 

Howell  Cobb,  Proprietor 

Hendersonville,  N.  C,  June  28th,  1916. 

Gentlemen: 

Will  you  please  send  to  Marion  Cobb,  Raleigh  Apartments,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
by  O.  D.  S.  S.  Co.,  to  Norfolk  and  thence  by  Norfolk  Southern  Ry.  Co. 

Barrel  "  SPONTEM  "  Paste? 
Thank  you  for  promptness. 

My  paper  hangers,  who  have  just  finished  my  new  house  here  of  125  rooms  and 
almost  1000  ft.  of  halls,  say  "  SPON-TEM  "  is  the  best  they  have  ever  used. 
Charge  to  my  account,  please. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mess.  S.  A.  Maxwell  Co.,  Howell  Cobb. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Are  you  selling 

STEK-O   and  GLARKSIZE 

Spon-Tetn  is  now  called  STEK-O 

Powder  Paste  Powder 
If  not,  send  your  name  and  address  for  our  good  proposition 

Clark  Paper  &  Manufacturing  Go. 

f^C^  ^  ^  l^^j)  Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

~  Stek-O  Hill,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ment.  Mr.  Werheim  then  exhibited  two  charts  showing 
the  remarkable  increases  that  had  been  made  in  the  firm's 
advertising  and  general  business,  and  also  in  the  sale  of 
advertised  specialties  during  the  last  eight  years.  Miss 
N.  R.  Churchill,  manager  of  the  architectural  service  de- 
partment, closed  the  session  with  a  tallc  on  the  educa- 
tional and  promotional  work  which  her  department  is 
doing  among  architects. 

The  convention  banquet  was  held  in  the  big  ball- 
room of  the  Statler,  on  Friday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock. 
Immediately  over  the  speakers'  table  was  a  huge  portrait 
of  President  W.  H.  Andrews  draped  in  flags  and  illumi- 
nated by  concealed  lights.  Above  and  below  this,  in  elec- 
tric lights,  were  the  words,  "W.  H.  Andrews'  25th  An- 
niversary." President  Andrews  gave  an  illustrated  talk 
on  the  business  life  of  the  organization,  starting  with 
pictures  showing  life  in  New  York  city  in  1849,  when  the 
firm  was  founded.  One  of  these  old  pictures  showed  the 
actual  site  of  the  present  New  York  office.  The  pictures 
outlined  the  various  stages  in  the  firm's  history  and  in- 
cluded portraits  of  A.  W.  Pratt  and  H.  S.  Lambert,  whose 
names  the  firm  bears  today.  A  number  of  interesting 
portraits  were  shown  of  men  at  present  high  in  the  or- 
ganization as  they  looked  twenty  or  more  years  ago.  The 
ovation  given  to  the  portrait  of  J.  H.  McNulty  was  a  fit- 
ting acknowledgment  of  his  remarkable  success  in  devel- 
oping the  business. 

During  the  convention  telegrams  of  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  poured  in  on  Mr.  Andrews  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  Friends  present  and  former  business 
associates  and  others  high  in  the  paint  and  varnish  in- 
dustry joined  in  their  tribute  to  his  quarter  century  of 
success. 

Mr.  Andrews  gave  Mr.  Clark  a  large  silver  bowl  in  the 
name  of  those  present  at  the  convention.  Mr.  Clark 
presented  Mr.  Andrews  a  sterling  silver  epergne,  the  gift 
of  Robert  Ingham  Clark  &  Sons,  of  London,  associate 
house  of  Pratt  &  Lambert.  Mr.  Bouck  presented  to  Mr. 
Andrews  a  gold  watch,  in  the  name  of  the  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert managers.  The  New  York  sales  force  presented  him 
with  a  platinum  and  pearl  watch  chain.  H.  Scheib  pre- 
sented a  diamond  and  pearl  dress  button  set,  which  was 


the  gift  of  the  Buffalo,  Chicago  and  Bridgeburg  sales 
organizations. 

One  of  the  chief  speakers  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Wag- 
gener,  of  the  Waggener  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  of 
Kansas  City.  He  gave  Pratt  &  Lambert  credit  for  a  very 
large  part  of  his  remarkable  success  in  the  eight  years 
he  has  spent  at  the  head  of  his  own  paint  and  varnish 
jobbing  business. 

A  set  of  gold  cuff  links  especially  designed  for  Mr.  An- 
drews was  given  by  him  to  the  salesmen  who  had  been 
with  tlie  organization  for  one  year.  He  also  presented 
silver  bon  bon  dishes  to  each  member  of  the  winning 
New  York  bowling  team,  which  consisted  of  D.  L.  Clem- 
ent, captain,  J.  B.  Bouck,  W.  H.  Kleinpell,  J.  McGeveran 
and  B.  B.  Buckingliam.  E.  J.  Cramsie,  of  Chicago,  was 
also  awarded  a  prize  for  individual  high  score. 

At  2.30,  or  thereabouts,  came  the  end  of  the  "big  night,'' 
and  every  man,  old  and  new  alike,  left  the  hall  with  a 
feeling  that  his  firm's  name  had  taken  on  a  new  meaning 
for  liim. 

Saturday  morning's  session  was  divided  into  classes  in 
order  that  the  men  specializing  in  certain  work  tould 
study  their  individual  problems  in  greater  detail. 

The  new  salesmen  met  under  the  leadership  of  I).  C. 
Sproule.  Men  interested  in  sales  to  manfacturers  met, 
with  J.  F.  Thomas  as  chairman.  The  railway  salesmen, 
under  J.  P.  Cowing,  gave  attention  to  problems  facing 
them  in  their  particular  field.  The  largest  meeting  was 
that  of  those  most  interested  in  sales  to  jobbers.  This 
was  conducted  by  J.  E.  Vansbrough. 

Every  man  in  the  organization,  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting,  felt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Andrews'  remark  which  he 
made  with  deep  sincerity  at  the  banquet.  "The  greatest 
thing  in  life — greater  than  money,  lionors  or  worldly  suc- 
cess, is  the  sense  of  achievement."  That  was  (he  nies- 
.sage  of  the  Pratt  &  I^ambert  convention  of  ]!)17,  and  it 
is  one  which  carries  with  It  a  really  constructive 
thought. 


Never  before  in  the  world's  history  did  success  in  a 
moderate  degree  demand  such  a  union  of  physical  and  in- 
tellectual qualities — alertness,  activity,  iprudence,  judg- 
ment, tact,  persistence,  boldness  and  decision. 
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These  are  the  Men  Who  Sell  Ad-El-Ite  Specialties. 


GET-TOGETHER  WEEK  OF  THE 
AD-EL-ITE  FAMILY. 

HARMONY  spells  success,  and  a  more  enthusiastic, 
harmonious  crowd  of  business  men  never  gath- 
ered than  those  comprising  the  salesmen,  depart- 
ment heads,  officers,  etc.,  for  the  annual  get-together- 
week  of  the  Adams  &  Elting  Co.,  known  the  country 
over  for  their  Ad-El-Ite  paints,  varnishes  and  all  wood 
finishing  materials,  convening  in  Chicago  the  week  of 
January  2.  It  was  a  convention  rife  with  ideas,  con- 
structive work  and  progress. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  William  Porter  Adams, 
president  of  the  company,  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  men,  who  filled  every  nook  and  corner  in  the  con- 
vention hall  in  their  main  office  building  on  Washing- 
ton Boulevard.  Greetings  were  also  extended  by  How- 
ard Elting,  who  is  secretary  of  the  company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 
and  by  Philip  Elting,  the  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager. General  market  conditions  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, also  what  will  probably  prevail  in  case  the  war 
continues  or  ends,  and  general  policies  for  1917  were 
outlined. 

Many  new  products  were  launched,  prominent  among 
them,  Ad-El-Ite  Double  Lustre  Paint,  a  wonderful  new 
material  for  exterior  and  interior  use.  It  looks  like 
enamel,  spreads  easier,  and  the  lustre  lasts;  Ad-El-Ite 
Motor  Carbon  Remover,  a  sure-fire  winner;  new  stains, 
varnishes,  cabinet  enamels,  etc.,  were  demonstrated,  new 
advertising  supplied  for  each,  and  the  salesmen  en- 
thused to  strong  predictions  of  wonderful  sales  on  the 
new  materials. 

Luncheon  was  served  each  day  at  the  Bismarck  Hotel, 
where  the  entire  crowd  went  and  returned  in  the  com- 
pany's automobiles.  At  1.30  they  were  all  back  at  the 
convention  hall,  and  the  program  continued  without  a 
hitch.  Wednesday  night  a  dinner  was  given  at  the  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  followed  by  a  theatre  party  at 
the  Palace. 

Promptly  at  9.30  each  morning  business  sessions 
opened.  There  were  talks  by  various  department  heads. 
Tom  Fagan,  famed  for  wisdom  and  wit,  and  head  of  the 
laboratories';  Fred  Short,  manager  of  the  varnish  plant; 
Henry  Brusse,  Mr.  McCullagh,  Mr.  Harrington,  factory 
superintendent,  etc.,  gave  instructive  accounts  of  their 
work.  Many  of  the  salesmen  also  gave  interesting  and 
helpful  details  of  their  particular  selling  methods  and 
experiences. 

On  Thursday  the  annual  banquet  was  held,  also  at  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association,  and  at  which  Howard 
Elting  presided  as  toast  master,  and,  as  usual,  acquitted 
himself  with  great  credit  in  handling  the  details.  There 
was  plenty  of  fun  and  wit,  and  a  solid  note  of  serious- 
ness which  left  the  men  rich  with  food  for  thought.  He 
spoke  of  the  value  of  loyalty,  of  health,  of  co-operation, 
and  of  the  friendly  spirit  of  helpfulness  which  exists  be- 


tween all  departments.  He  spoke  of  the  general  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  this  country  and  abroad,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  general  military  training,  of  youthful  vigor  as 
an  asset  in  selling,  and  made  the  men  feel  the  big  family 
spirit,  which  has  kept  the  Adams  &  Elting  organization 
in  the  lead  these  many  years. 

Many  of  the  men  were  called  upon  to  give  short  talks. 
E.  W.  Michael,  the  company's  sales  manager,  spoke  of 
the  confidence  enjoyed  between  the  men  and  the  sales 
department.  He  spoke  of  the  broad  spirit  existing,  and 
that  any  work  done  individually  by  the  sales  manager 
or  other  firm  members,  in  assisting  in  landing  certain 
large  accounts,  was  not  done  to  subtract  any  credit  or 
glory  from  the  salesmen  on  the  job,  but  rather  as  a  co- 
operative feature — the  good  of  one  being  the  good  of  all. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  installation  of  a  tabulating  ma- 
chine which  would  supply  a  sort  of  Inventory  of  the 
work  of  the  various  men,  and  also  of  the  various  Ad-El- 
Ite  products  sold,  and  expressed  his  full  confidence  that 
1917  would  eclipse  any  previous  year. 

Mr.  Adams,  Philip  Elting,  Mr.  Gale,  Chas.  P.  Dupont, 
the  New  York  manager,  Lester  Michael  and  others 
helped  along  the  big  Ad-El-Ite  family  festivities  with 
constructive  talks. 

Frederick  Arnold  Farrar  spoke  of  the  present  method 
of  "winning  the  dealer,"  as  against  the  old,  exploded 
theory  of  "forcing  the  dealer."  He  detailed  the  selling 
helps  provided  for  1917,  which  included  new  matter,  ar- 
ranged particularly  on  varnishes,  stains,  etc.,  for  the 
furniture  trade.  Also  individual  matter  supplied  on 
Ad-El-Ite  Double  Lustre  Paint,  Ad-El-Ite  Motor  Carbon 
Remover,  Steel  Preservative,  Industrial  White,  etc.  One 
very  interesting  feature  is  a  book  on  period  finishes, 
which  shows  how  Ad-El-Ite  fillers,  stains,  varnishes, 
enamels,  etc.,  can  be  used  in  reproducing  the  finishes  on 
various  old  types  of  period  furniture.  There  are  illus- 
trations of  these  types,  and  a  little  history  of  the  de- 
signer, such  as  Adam,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed by  systems  of  finishing  with  the  use  of  Ad-El-Ite 
materials.  *-^s  some  of  the  men  stated,  it  is  bound  to  be- 
come a  sort  of  little  Bible  for  the  furniture  and  kindred 
line  trade. 

There  was  plenty  of  music  and  the  finest  kind  of  fel- 
lowship. Andy  Lamb,  "Carload  Johnny"  Boyle,  Leslie 
Perrine,  the  new  manager  of  the  sales  promotion  depart- 
ment, told  interesting  stories,  and  of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  speakers  called  upon,  all  were  enthusiastic  re- 
garding the  splendid  family  spirit  which  exists  between 
all  the  men  of  the  Adams  &  Elting  Company. 

Attractive  song  books  were  prepared  with  little  side- 
light cartoons  of  various  members  of  the  family,  etc. 

Later  trips  were  made  to  the  varnish  plant,  through 
the  Ad-El-Ite  Paint  and  Varnish  Remover  factory,  the 
paint  plant,  etc. 

Adams  &  Elting  Co.'s  employees  received  bonuses  for 
1916,  and  all  are  enthusiastic  in  their  belief  and  deter- 
mination to  make  1917  the  biggest  and  best  year  In  the 
history  of  the  company. 
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f^^^^  ^P^^  T.M.REO.U.S.PAT.OFF.  ^^^^^ 

PAINT    AIM  D  ^ 
YARN  I  Shi  PRODUCTS 


You  Will  Sell  More 

if  you  carry  the  full  AD-EL-ITE  line-the  good  quali- 
ties of  one  help  sell  another.    Our  trade  mark 
is  a  high  grade  mark  and  anything  it  covers  will  • 
cover  a  job  with  complete  satisfaction. 

AD-EL-ITE  Varnishes    Hygienic  Kalsomine 
AD-EL-ITE  Stains     AMEL-ITE  Enamel 

AD-EL-ITE  Enamel  Fillers 
HY-POL  SHI  NITE  Paints 

AD-EL-ITE  Motor  Carbon  Remover,etc. 
NAPLES  VELVET  FINISH 

ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 

TORONTO  BROOKLYN 
220  Yonge  St.  B9-71  Washington  Ave. 
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"JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER" 

HANDY  ™v  PASTE 

THE  KIND  OUR  CUSTOMERS  CALL 

DANDY  PASTE 


Scientifically  constructed  by  a  paste  company  that  has  made  paste 
for  more  than  Twenty  years— with  every  barrel  guaranteed. 

Years  of  careful  study  and  test  by  expert  paper  hangers  have  made 
"Handy"  Paste  perfect. 

One  pound  makes  a  gallon  of  paste.  One  barrel  makes  Eight  Barrels 
of  Wet  Paste— Not  a  drop  of  waste. 

Handy  Dry  Paste  is  Always  Uniform — Never  Uncertain 
—Will  Not  Freeze  or  Mold — Economical. 

We  have  done  all  the  hard  work  in  making  it.  To  use  Handy  Paste 
is  a  pleasure— a  profit  bringing  pleasure. 

Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 

Packed  in  1-lb.  cartons;  2-lb.  pasteboard  tubes;  2-lb.,  3-lb.  and  5-lb. 
bags— Kegs— Half-barrels  -Barrels. 

Large  working  sample  gladly  sent,  charges  prepaid,  to  anyone. 


Crystal  Springs  Paste  Co. 

70  Kilby  St.                     (Established  1895)                     Boston,  Mass. 
Western  Shipments  Made  From  Western  Factory 
I  
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

THE  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Master  Car  and  Lo- 
comotive Painters'  Association  will  meet  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  Times  Square,  New  York  city,  Thurs- 
day, February  22,  1917,  at  10  a.  m. 

All  members  are  invited  to  attend  and  offer  any  sub- 
jects or  suggestions  that  would  be  suitable  for  discus- 
sion at  our  1917  convention  in  Chicago. 

Let  all  come  who  can  and  have  an  old-time  meeting. 
New  York  extends  a  welcome  to  all. 

Rooms  can  be  secured  at  Hotel  Astor  at  ?2.50  per  day, 
without  bath,  and  $3.50  per  day  with  bath;  one  person. 

Rooms  for  two  people,  without  bath,  $3.50  per  day, 
two  people,  with  bath,  ?4.50  per  day. 

Fraternally, 
John  T.  McCracken, 

Chairman. 

P_  s.— Please  make  hotel  reservations  early,  and  no- 
tify chairman  of  committee  so  that  accommodations  can 
be  secured  for  all  in  attendance. 

THE  BOUND  VOLUME. 

SECRETARY  A.  P.  DANE  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
well  printed  and  neatly  bound  volume  of  the  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Forty-Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association," 
a  copy  of  which  was  received  in  December.  There  are  116 
pages  packed  full  of  valuable  information,  for  it  contains 
not  only  all  the  papers  presented,  but  a  full  stenographic 
report  of  the  discussions  that  followed  them.  There  are 
also  photographs  of  the  officers  as  well  as  reproductions 
of  the  photographs  presented  by  Dr.  McDonnell,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  paper.  We  regard  the  series  of  bound  vol- 
umes issued  by  Secretary  Dane  as  an  extremely  valuable 
reference  library  of  car  and  locomotive  painting  up  to 
date,  and  the  Association  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  as  its  secretary  a  man  who  is  so  competent 
to  perform  the  duties  that  come  within  the  province  of 
his  office. 


 At  York,  Pa.,  January  14,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year, 

George  S.  Billmeyer,  president  of  the  Billmeyer  &  Small 
Co.,  one  of  the  first  firms  to  build  railroad  cars  in  this 
country,  passed  to  eternal  rest.  Many  master  car  paint- 
ers will  recall  the  cars  built  by  the  above  company.  It 
was  Mr.  Blllmeyer's  pride  that  none  built  better  cars  than 
his  firm. 

 Fred  Brazier,  the  cosmopolitan  exponent  and  dis- 
penser of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company's  products,  has 
recently  been  shaking  hands  with  foremen  car  and  loco- 
motive painters  throughout  the  Eastern  country.  Brazier 
is  a  good  American,  but  no  bit  of  turf  under  Old  Glory 
feels  so  sure  to  his  footing  as  that  daily  being  kicked 
mellow  in  and  around  "Little  Old  New  York." 

 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Chamberlin  favor  this  depart- 
ment with  a  card  announcing  the  birth,  on  January  7,  of 
a  daughter,  Janet  Beard  Chamberlin.  Perhaps  needless 
to  add,  little  Miss  Chamberlin  is  already  the  exalted  ruler 
In  the  delighted  Chamberlin  household. 

 A  message  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stair,  of 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  announces  that  they  have  a  row  of 
sweet  peas  180  feet  long,  which  promise  to  blossom  be- 
fore Warner  Bailey  gets  his  sugar  bush  tapped  up  in  icy 
New  Hampshire.  On  January  2  the  mercury  registered 
71  in  the  shade,  at  1  p.  m.,  in  Montgomery,  and  life's  fit- 
ful fever  resolved  itself  into  a  dream.  The  Stairs  are 
now  located  in  their  new  home,  a  six-room  bungalow,  609 
St.  Charles  avenue,  Montgomery,  and  wish  their  friends 
to  know  that  the  latch  string  is  always  on  the  outside 
of  the  door. 

 The  Gulf,  Sabine  and  Red  River  Railroad,  run- 
ning between  Orange,  Tex.,  and  Francis,  La.,  the  first 
built  for  a  logging  railroad,  was  opened  January  1  for 
regular  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The  line  is  about 
100  miles  long,  and  gives  traffic  advantages  to  a  large 
section  of  country  in  Southwestern  Louisiana  and  South- 
eastern Texas.  An  ambitious  and  active  little  painting 
department  may  be  expected  to  grow  up  out  of  the  trail 
of  the  Lone  Star  line. 

—  F.   C.   Rieboldt,   maintenance  of  way  foreman 

painter  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  is  a  busy  man,  even  during 
the  winter  season.    He  has  kept  his  men  hard  at  work 


Don't  you  depend 
more  on  steady  cus- 
tomers than  on  chance 
jobs?  What  makes  a 
customer  steady? 

Good  work. 

What  makes  good  work? 
Durability. 

What  makes  durability? 

zinc 

If  you  realized  how 
ready  your  customer 
is  to  listen  to  talk  about 
zinc  you  would  suggest 
zinc  more  often. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co, 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing 
and  polishing  floors,  but  also 
for  pianos,  automobiles,  tan 
shoes,  leather  bags,  etc.  We 
solicit  your  inquiry, 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  Icalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


painting  stations  at  several  places.  Among  them  is  a 
new  one  at  Kiel,  Wis.,  and  another  at  AUis,  which  is  the 
South  Side  station  for  Milwaukee,  and  for  that  reason  is 
a  very  swell  affair,  with  white  tile  walls,  red  tile  floors, 
a  metal  ceiling  finished  in  white  enamel,  and  the  wood- 
work finished  in  fumed  oak.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  being 
kept  so  busy  with  all  this  painting  activity,  he  still  has 
some  time  to  devote  to  the  affairs  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters'  Association,  of  which  he  is  the 
president. 

 Many  a  railroad  master  painter  experienced  a 

keen  feeling  of  regret  when  he  received  notice  from  the 
Heath  &  Milligan  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  of  the 
death  of  Gorham  Bartlett  Coffin,  who  for  forty  years  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  that  concern,  and  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  that  time  had  been  identified  with  their  railway 
sales  department.  Mr.  Coffin's  death  occurred  December 
23.  He  had  attended  many  of  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  and 
had  hosts  of  friends  in  railway  circles. 

 A  fine  sentiment  of  the  late  holiday  season  still 


lingers  in  the  heart  of  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop,  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  On  Andrew's  road,  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's,  each  dining  car  had  a  Santa  Claus  and  a 
Christmas  tree,  as  well  as  appropriate  holiday  decora- 
tions. By  way  of  gifts,  Santa  distributed  souvenirs 
among  the  passengers.  Many  a  youngster  will  always 
vividly  remember  how  Uncle  Nick  made  merry  along  the 
white  and  limitless  wastes  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  far 
country  last  December. 

 An  order  for  nine  locomotives,  placed  recently 


with  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  will  serve  to 
considerably  increase  the  engine  equipment  under  Fore- 
man Painter  J.  H.  Bradburn's  expert  charge. 

 The  Union  Pacific  has  arranged  to  build,  at  its 

own  shops,  about  900  refrigerator  cars,  a  little  matter  that 
promises  to  increase  somewhat  the  duties  of  Master 
Painter  W.  W.  Christman's  duties.  For  this  road  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  will  also  build  l,80o 
of  the  above  class  of  cars. 

 The  Florida  East  Coast  has  ordered  from  the 


Pullman  Car  Company  eight  coaches,  three  baggage  cars 
and  three  express  cars.  The  painting  department  on  this 
busy  little  road  is  constantly  taking  on  influence  and  ac- 
tivities. 

 Foreman  Painters  H.  H.  Morgan  and  H.  S.  Allen, 

of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  are  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
new  equipment  for  their  departmental  care,  the  Central 
having  recently  placed  an  order  with  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company  for  11  passenger  cars  of  the  latest 
type. 

-The  Reorganization  Committee  of  the  Pere  Mar- 


quette has  declared  the  plan  of  reorganization  operative, 
and  activities  in  the  painting  department  are  now  going 
along  at  a  fine  stride. 

 Only  in  nine  years,  out  of  a  total  of  41,  or 

since,  1876,  has  there  been  fewer  recorded  railway  re- 
ceiverships than  during  1916,  a  fact  which  may,  in  part, 
at  least,  be  accepted  as  explaining  the  prosperity  of  the 
railroads,  and  railroad  painting  departments,  prevailing 
throughout  the  last  12  months. 

 The  Boston  and  Maine  is  the  most  important  road 

to  have  passed  into  a  receivership,  and  concerning  this 
transaction  a  widely-quoted  railway  authority  declares 
that  this  great  New  England  system  "was  forced  into  a 
temporary  receivership  by  the  failure  of  the  legislatures 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
to  act  in  accord  to  pass  legislation  which  would  permit 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  without 
receivership  proceedings,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  stockholders  of  the  leased  lines  to  co-operate 
with  the  directors  of  the  parent  company  in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  a  united  case  to  the  politicians,  on  the  other 
hand.'' 

 One  of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Engineer  for  articles  on  "Benefits  Derived  from 
Convention  Attendance,"  in  its  recent  contest,  was  won 
by  'Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine. 

 Equipment  orders  placed  in  December  were  for 

22,695  freight  cars  and  705  locomotives,  of  which  latter 
380  came  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  a  fact  amply 
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MURPHY 


UNIVERNISH 

(The  Universal  Varnish) 


Flexible  as  Silk.    Will  not  scale  off.    Flows  out  Smooth. 
It  is  hot-cold-and  salt-water  proof;  alkali  and  acid  proof. 

Can  be  used  on  everything  that  requires  varnishing — Wood,  Metal,  Fibre,  Fabrics. 

Especially  adapted  to  the  general,  all-round  use  of  Painters  and  Public. 

The  Perfect  Transparent  Finish  for  Floors,  Doors  and  Furniture.     It  beautifies 

everything  and  satisfies  everybody. 

Highest  Quality.    Trade  Price  Satisfactory. 

In  all  size  cans.    Send  for  Booklet 


Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Varnish 
Murphy  No-gloss  Interior  Varnish 
Murphy  Semi-gloss  Interior  Varnish 


Murphy  Transparent  Exterior  Varnish 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor  Varnish 


Mnrphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 
Murphy  Univernish 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Why  Do  Master  Painters  Prefer 

"EAGLE"? 


Since  1843  "Eagle"  has  been  the  standard.  It  is  a  strictly  pure, 
Old  Dutch  Process  White  Lead  in  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  to 
meet  every  demand,  always  gives  complete  satisfaction,  and 
may  be  relied  upon.    A  fair  trial  will  surely  convince  you. 


General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  

District  Offices  : 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  New  York 

Kansas  City  Buffalo  Pittsburgh  Baltimore 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
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REO.U.SPAT.Ofi;i 

BAY  STATE 


An  Extra  Slice  of  Business 

is  awaiting  the  painter  and  paint  dealer  who  hooks  up  to  Bay  State 
Brick  and  Cement  Coating. 


You  can  reach  out  ?nd  bring  in  jobs  to  paint 
brick,  cement  and  stucco  walls.  Reputation- 
gaining  and  money-making  jobs.  Any  building 
from  skyscraper  to  bungalow  can  be  made  new, 
bright,  attractive  and  waterproof  with  a  coat  or 
two  of  "Bay  State." 

Bay  State  Coating  is  good  to  work  with.  It 
goes  on  in  a  jiffy  and  sia^s  on.  It's  good  to  sell. 
One  sale  will  bring  many  others. 


It  comes  in  white  and  a  variety  of  tints. 

Get  some  information  about  this  coating  so  you 

can  go  after  this  trade.    Let  us  have  your  name 

and  address  and  we'll  send  you  a  sample  of  any 

tint  you  want — then  you'll  know  how  it  works. 

We  will  give  you  a  list  of  buildings  in  your 

vicinity  coated  with  "Bay  State"  and  some  other 

interesting  information. 

It's  a  field  you  probably  haven't  entered. 


Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston  Mass. 

New  York  Office — Architects'  Building 


explaining  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce's  disinclination  to 
consider  such  trivial  topics  as  the  most  economical  usp 
of  gasoline  during  the  joy  riding  season. 

-For  the  flirst  time  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 


January  1  was  observed  as  a  legal  holiday,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  were 
closed  down,  while  the  "hoys"  of  the  paint  shop  went 
scampering  for  a  rare  and  delicious  plate  of  bean  soup. 

-In  addition  to  the  ordinary  "Stop,  Look  and 


an  economic  necessity,  and  its  successful  introduction  will 
mark  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  standard  uniform  box 
car  lettering,  concerning  which  many  master  car  painters 
have  devoted  frequent  spells  of  hard  thinking  during  the 
past  few  years. 
 A  recent  line  from  Master  Locomotive  Painter  D. 


Listen"  signs,  the  Southern  proposes  to  install  approach- 
ing warning  signs  on  highways,  300  feet  back  from  the 
tracks.  Permission  is  to  be  asked  of  county  authorities. 
The  signs  are  to  consist  of  the  letters  "R.  R.,"  and  a  cross 
painted  black  on  a  white  field,  on  iron  disks,  24  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  on  pedestals  9  feet  high. 

-The  department  under  charge  of  Master  Painter 


M.  Costello  is  promised  additional  importance  and  in- 
spection duties,  his  road,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  having 
come  into  the  market  for  five  dining  cars,  16  coaches, 
and  three  combination  baggage  and  express  cars,  and  two 
combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

-The  Pacific  slope  end  of  the  painting  department 


of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  is  continuing  to 
grow  and  thrive.  Some  of  the  work  that  this  depart- 
ment, at  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  shops,  will  take  care  of  in 
the  near  future  will  be  the  painting  of  1,000  gondola  cars. 
-In  May,  1914,  the  American  Railway  Association, 


on  the  initiative  of  various  members,  chief  among  whom 
was  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe,  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  out  a  design  for  the  standard  box 
car,  President  Ripley  became  chairman  of  the  commi- 
tee,  and  the  other  members  appointed  were  President 
Smith,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines;  Rea,  of  the 
Pennsylvania;  Harrison,  of  the  Southern;  Chairman 
Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  Chairman  Elliott, 
of  the  New  Haven,  and  President  Markham,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central.  A  sub-committee  was  also  appointed,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  four  prominent  car 
building  companies.  Three  types  of  box  cars  have  been 
practically  decided  upon,  and  samples  of  these  types  are 
soon  to  be  built.   The  standard  box  car  has  been  declared 


A.  Little,  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, says  that  the  big  plant  is  having  plenty  of  work,  and 
that  his  department  is  taking  care  of  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  a  lot  of  large  steam  locomotives,  electric  lo- 
comotives (76  feet  long),  electric  tractors,  automobile  fire 
trucks,  gasoline  hand  cars,  etc. 

 One  of  the  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Master 

Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  is  Godfrey  M. 
Hoefler,  master  painter  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hoefier  has  been  an  employe  of  the 
above  works  for  quite  thirty-two  years,  and  since  1892 
he  has  served  as  master  painter.  He  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  January  13,  1870,  and  therefore  only  re- 
cently passed  his  forty-seventh  birthday.  Hale,  hearty, 
efficient,  and  a  fine  manager  of  men,  G.  M.  Hoeffer  is  a 
mighty  capable  representative  of  the  painting  craft. 

 During  the  year  1916  there  have  been  built  in  the 

car  and  locomotive  plants  and  railroad  shops  4,075  loco- 
motives, 135,001  freight  cars  and  1,839  passenger  cars.  Of 
the  passenger  cars  built,  1,769  were  for  domestic  use  and 
70  for  export.  Of  the  total,  1,600  are  specified  as  being  of 
all-steel  construction,  200  as  having  steel  underframes, 
and  39  as  being  of  wood.  From  these  figures  the  relative 
activity  of  the  car  and  locomotive  painting  Industry  may 
be  readily  estimated. 

 During  the  year  1916,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

at  its  own  shop,  built  and  painted  50  coaches,  20  passen- 
ger and  baggage  cars,  and  five  baggage  cars.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  came  along  a  good  second  with  six  mall,  12 
baggage  and  express,  seven  baggage  and  100  express  cars 
built  at  its  own  shops. 

.  The  insurance  policies,  which  the  Union  Pacific 

Railroad — and  also  the  other  two  roads  in  the  Union  Pa- 
cific system — gave  to  employes.  Including  painters,  as  a 
New  Year's  gift,  were  written  by  the  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
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AMEL 


PAINTERS  LIKE  RIPOLIN 


WE  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  from  Painters  who 
tell  us  how  much  they  like  Ripolin. 

One  Painter  says  it  is  "  the  best 
enamel  paint  tried  by  us  during 
the  last  fifty  years." 

Another  gives  similar  testimony 


from  experience  of  30  years. 
Another  says  **  Has  always  given 
best  results  as  to  wearing  qualities 
and  finish." 

The  reason  for  Ripolin's  popu- 
larity  is  its  inherent  quality  and 
low  cost  to  apply.  Try  it! 


J.    A.    &   W.   BIRD    &  CO. 

Distributors  for  North  America 
N£W  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.   P   FOR  OUR  BOOK  OP  PAINT  FACTS 


BECA 


ESS 

R  AND  WEARS  LONGER 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Monet; 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 

CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Varnish  Remover  Specialists 


NEWARK,  N.  J 


* 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses.  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

"Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


ENAMELS :  FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET       BROOKLYN,  IS.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


Q    HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  amd  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


ance  Company,  of  New  York,  and  the  health  and  disability 
risks  are  insured  in  the  Continental  Casualty  Company, 
of  Chicago. 

 A  recent  court  decision,  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers' Liability  act,  holds  that  a  railroad  painter,  using 
a  paint  gun  to  paint  engines  and  cars  used  in  interstate 
commerce,  is  within  the  act. 

 Master  Painter  John  D.  Wright's  department  on 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  continues  t©  expand  and  shine  a» 
a  big  factor  in  the  history  of  the  road.  The  company  has 
recently  ordered  1,000  hopper  cars  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  1,000  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  all 
of  which  will  call  for  additional  oversight. 

 The  reported  employment  of  women  in  the  coach 

painting  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  illus- 
trates anew  the  fact  that  gradually,  but  none  the  less  per- 
sistently, the  female  of  the  species  is  nibbling  the  ground 
from  under  the  footing  of  the  male. 

 Few  foremen  painters  have  had  a  more  extensive 

experience  among  railroads  of  the  North  and  South  than 
that  valued  Association  member,  W.  H.  Truman,  master 
painter  at  the  Newbern,  N.  C,  shops  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern.  Mr.  Truman  began  his  railroad  work  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  at  the  Renovo  shops  of  the  P.  and  E.  Ry., 
under  the  foremanship  of  J.  F.  Smith,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  employed  by  no  less  than  eight  different 
roads  located  both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  His 
experience  has  been  in  both  the  locomotive  and  car  paint- 
ing department,  and  out  of  it  has  grown  a  wide  and  varied 
knowledge  of  the  business  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  recognized  managerial  ability,  makes  him  a  val- 
uable official  in  any  department  of  railway  painting. 

 -Members  of  the  Association  should  not  forget 

that  at  the  last  convention  there  was  a  very  able  Informa- 
tion Committee  appointed,  consisting  of  Chairman  Charles 
E.  Copp,  and  Charles  A.  Cook,  E.  E.  Lewis,  M.  J.  Hayne* 
and  F.  W.  Wright.  Just  regard  this  committee  as  an 
available  unabridged  encyclopedia  of  car  and  locomotive 
and  other  information  having  to  do  with  Association  and 
railway  painting  matters,  and  using  your  good  old  mother 
tongue  or  pen,  sail  in  with  a  strongly  sustained  battery 
of  ?  ?  ?  ?  . 

 ^One  of  the  busy  men  of  the  craft  is  A.  P.  Lancton, 

foreman  painter  at  the  Jackson,  Mich.,  shops  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Lancton  is  a  member  of  the 
Association,  active  and  alert,  and  is  taking  care  of  a  lot 
of  equipment  at  a  busy  point  on  the  great  Michigan  sys- 
tem. 

 F.  W.  Williams  is  the  capable  and  efficient  master 

painter  of  the  Virginian  Railroad,  and  under  his  expert 
care  is  an  equipment  consisting  of  108  locomotives,  7,717 
freight  cars,  40  passenger  cars  and  some  182  miscella- 
neous cars.  The  Virginian  has  the  reputation  of  operat- 
ing an  especially  well  painted  and  maintained  equipment, 
a  fact  that  reflects  a  fine  bit  of  credit  upon  Mr.  Williams' 
department. 

 From   sun-kissed  Cuba,  where   every  prospect 

pleases,  jolly  Frank  Robbins,  of  the  Havana  Central, 
waves  his  trusty  palm  leaf  to  his  friends  in  the  north 
country  smothering  under  fuzzy  fedoras  and  bear  skin 
coats  to  come  down  where  a  khaki  suit  and  a  ripe  banana 
beats  the  high  cost  of  living  to  a  frazzle. 

 Speaking  of  spraying  machines,  why  not  consider 

Niagara  Falls,  that  perpetual  and  magnificently  operated 
mechanism,  upon  which  infringements  flutter  as  small 
dust  of  the  balance,  and  over  which  the  formidable  Fed- 
eral Employers'  Liability  act  sputters  in  vain? 

 ^On  January  14  Charles  A.  Cook  completed  his 

thirty-ninth  year  of  duties  as  foreman  painter  at  the  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  shops  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  a  part  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  system. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  road  some  four  years  pre- 
vious, the  shop  being  then  under  the  foremanship  of  his 
father.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook,  Sr.,  Charles  was  of- 
fered and  accepted  the  position,  since  which  time  he  has 
figured  as  an  important  member  of  the  official  force  of  the 
Wilmington  shops.  Mr.  Cook  joined  the  Association  at  Its 
Detroit  meeting  in  1892,  and  during  the  year  1904  he 
served  efficiently  as  Its  chief  presiding  officer.  During  the 
years  of  his  membership  he  has  served  most  capably  on 
various  important  committees,  and  to  a  very  material  and 
weighty  extent  his  good  work  has  contributed  to  the 
progress  and  splendid  development  of  the  Association. 

 At  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  is  located  that  good  Asso- 
ciation member  and  efficient  foreman  painter,  R.  G.  Price, 
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What 
''every  one  who 
you.  Tell 


Good  brushes  and 
supplies  do  not  "just  happen." 
They  are  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  work  on  tho  part  of  the  makers.  Then  there 
are  a  lot  of  makers  who  make  cheap,  inferior  stuff, 
have  spent  a  lite  time  searching  out  the  best  brushes 
rials     "We  know  what  is  required  and  our  one  aim  has 
been  to  make  price  represent  quality.    Regardless  of  price,  you  always 
et  the  best  value. 

SEND  TRIAL  ORDER— KNOW  FOR  YOURSELF, 
we  want  to  do  is  to  get  vou  to  try  our  line  of  Strong  Supphes.  Practically 
does  becomes  a  permanent  customer.    Our  Mail  Order  Business  is  very  lar 
u=i  the  work  you  do— we  will  send  the  right  brush  or  materials.    Try  us 

DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING.  322  D.  a.  of  L.  BIdg., 


EXOLIUM  Shellac  Remo 


and 
ver 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  With  Plain  Water 

SEND  FOK  UTERATUKE  ANT)  PKICES 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO.  -  -  237a  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK: 


ChO  nn    Spent  for  a  Subscription  to  The  Painters 
?k^»^^    Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer 
is  an  investment  that  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  if  you  are  in  the  paint  business. 


1^^ 


FOR  INTERIOR  USE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  ENAMEL 

A  PURE  WHITE  AND  EASY-FLOWING  ENAMEL 
A  DURABLE  PORCELAIN-LIKE  SURFACE  ON 
WOOD.  PLASTER.  BRICK  OR  METAL 


w 

H 
I 
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E 


THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHING  CO. 

,.„,.„.,„  ,1,7,  PHILADELPHIA 


15 


When  you  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
to  us  you  have  taken  an  important  step 
toward  larger  profits. 


REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  been  mar- 
keted with  a  definite  idea  in  mind.  There  are 
manyjobson  which youcannot  afford  to  use  an  ex- 
pensive enamel,  yet  quality  cannot  be  sacrificed. 
REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  enables  you  to 
land  these  jobs  that  would  otherwise  go  to  a  com- 
petitor who  would  figure  on  using  inferior  goods. 

REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  wonderful 
covering  capacity.  It  is  pure  white  and  possesses 
a  high  gloss.  It  has  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  try  REAL  ESTATE 
ENAMEL.  You  know  our  Porcelite  Enamel 
as  the  highest  grade  enamel  on  the  market  to- 
day—now know  REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL 
as  the  greatest  value  in  medium-grade  enamels. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.  This 
price  cannot  hold  for  long. 

$2.25 

per  gallon 
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of  the  Quebec  Central  Ry.  Mr.  Price  has  under  his  charge 
some  36  locomotives,  958  freight  cars,  and  45  passenger 
cars,  all  of  which  show  paint  shop  results  of  the  first 
order. 

-A    counterpart   of    the   battle    "somewhere  In 


France"  was  touched  off  and  given  dramatic,  but,  of 
course,  less  deadly  effect,  when  on  the  afternoon  of  Janu- 
ary 11  fire  raged  in  the  munition  plant  of  the  Canadian 
Car  and  Foundry  Company,  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  destroying  something  like  500,000  shells  and  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people,  1,400  of  whom 
Avere  employed  in  the  plant.  No  munitions  were  manu- 
factured at  Kingsland,  but  the  plant  was  used  for  the  fill- 
ing of  shells,  the  main  constituent  employed  being  tri- 
nitrotoluol, one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known. 
The  plant  was  located  about  1,000  feet  from  the  office  of 
Master  Car  Painter  B.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road. The  fire  started,  it  is  believed,  about  8.30  p.  m., 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  Mr.  Miller's  force  of  men  had 
their  attention  attracted  to  it.    Ten  minutes  thereafter, 


the  shells  began  to  explode,  an  event  that  sufficed  to  clear 
the  paint  shop  and  the  adjoining  shops  in  record  time. 
After  retreating  to  the  fifth  line  of  trenches,  or  there- 
abouts, the  Lackawanna  infantry  paused,  like  Lot's  wife, 
to  look  back,  and  what  was  witnessed  is  best  described 
in  the  language  of  Master  Painter  Miller: — "The  sight 
was  a  gorgeous  one,  and  the  noise  of  exploding  shells  was 
simply  terrific  at  times.  The  paint  shop  probably  received 
the  worst  bombardment  of  any  of  the  buildings;  thou- 
sands of  window  lights  were  broken,  all  through  contact 
with  shells  or  parts  thereof."  It  is  said  that  the  concus- 
sion was  not  very  severe  and  no  damage  resulted  from 
that  source.  Fortunately,  because  of  the  wind,  the  maga- 
zine, where  tons  of  powder  and  high  explosives  were 
stored,  did  not  take  fire.  The  paint  shop  took  fire  In  two 
places;  one  blaze  was  extinguished  about  midnight  by 
employes  who  had  ventured  back.  The  other  fire  burned 
itself  out  In  destroying  the  contents  of  three  steel  lock- 
ers. Shells  are  supposed  to  have  caused  both  fires.  Noth- 
ing but  fireproof  construction  and  good  luck  saved  the 


WHITING- AD AIVIS  Hair  and  Toilet  Brushes  Have  Been  Avail- 
able  for  Eve's  Daughters  for  over  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 


Thfliik  you. 
That  is  so 
mucli  better 
than  an  apple." 


WHITING -  ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


Methods  of  Manufac- 
ture produce  perfect 

EVERYBODY  MAKES  PRESENTS,— Birthday  presentK,  Wedding  presents,' 
Christmas  presents, Easter  presents, New  Year's  presents,  and  presents  at  many 
other  times.  A  present  that  will  be  a  joy  and  C(nnfort  to  a  frifnd  is  a  WHITING- 
ADAMS  shaving  brush,  hair  brush,  cloth  brush,  nail  brush,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind 
of  a  WHITING-AD  AMS  brush  adapted  to  a  friend's  requirements.  A  full  set  of  WHITING- 
ADAM.S  brushes  for  any  purpose  will  bind  friendship  ciosely  for  years  and  then  some. 

For  $1.55  and  this  advertisement  we  will  send  postpaid  a  nice  stiff  bristle  hair  brush 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  BOSTON 


LEARN  TO  DO  YOUR  OWN  GRAINING 


BY  USING 

Callow^s  Graining  Plates 

Illustration  Shows  Method  of  Using 
GRAINING  PLATES  and  RUBBER  PADS 

Tliis  engraving  stiows  tlie  manner 
of  using  the  plates  while  graining  a 
door  side  or  other  work.  Nothing  but 
plain,  clean  combing  is  needed  on  all 
the  stilings,  except  on  the  lock  or 
knob  rail;  more  than  this  overdoes 
the  work  and  spoils  the  general  good 
effect  of  the  job.  The  more  plain 
combing  that  is  done  with  and  by 
the  side  of  the  plate  work,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  the  plate  work 
and  whole  job  will  look  when  fin- 
ished. These  suggestions  are  facts, 
discovered  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  plates. 

These  plates  are  made  of  copper, 
size  about  6x20  inches. 

Choice  of  any  Plate  -  .  $  2.25  net 
Or  Set  of  Any  5  Plates       -        10.00  net 

Everything  in  the  faint  Line 
Send  for  our  New  Catalog  No.  27.  Do  Your  Spring 
Buying  Early  White  the  Buying  is  Good 

Geo.  E.  Watson  Co. 

"THE  PAINT  PEOPLE" 

62  West  Lake  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

"  The  Great  Central  Market " 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot* s  Creosote  Stains 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Cabofs  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  iVlontecito,  Cal. 

^.  B.  Bunion,  Architect,  Los  AnftUs 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


UNION  FILM  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Vermanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  maybe  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicf te  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
4  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
]rs  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888 


92-98  West  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


Rinald  Bros/  Flatwhite  Paintbase 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because:— 

6. 


Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coat*  of  White 
Lead. 

It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 
It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 
It  does    not   require    straining;  does  not  form  a 
skin. 


RINALD  BROS. 


it  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  enamel  or 
other  paints. 

7.  It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable;  contams  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

8.  It  works  freely,  even  in  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

9.  It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 
10.    It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  "mineral  turps,"  benzine 
and  benzol. 

Station  S  PHILADELPHIA 
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Lackawanna  plant,  and  especially  the  paint  shop.  Some 
of  the  shells  came  through  the  concrete  roof  and  pierced 
the  steel  sheets  on  sides  of  passenger  cars  recently  var- 
nished. The  shops,  the  morning  after  the  fire,  looked  like 
a  battle-swept  space  in  Flanders.  Through  the  shops  and 
about  them,  anywhere  from  10,000  to  20,000  pieces  of 
shells  were  scattered,  among  which  were  some  unex- 
ploded  shells. 

 In  the  New  York  Central's  West  Albany,  N.  Y., 

steel  plant  there  are  now  under  construction  25  all-steel 
baggage  cars,  five  all-steel  postal  cars,  and  five  all-steel 
dining  cars  of  the  very  latest  type.  The  prospects  are 
favorable  for  an  indefinite  period  of  unusual  activity  for 
this  plant.  This  class  of  equipment,  when  turned  over 
to  the  painters,  comes  under  the  charge  of  Master  Painter 
H.  M.  Butts. 

 Readers  of  this  department  will  regret  to  learn 

that  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  has 
for  some  time  been  grievously  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
the  trouble  being  particularly  painful  at  night,  and  while 
at  this  writing  she  is  some  easier,  the  ailment  still  ap- 
pears to  be  resisting  treatment  most  stubbornly.  Mrs. 
Copp  has  been  for  many  years  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Association,  and  her  hundreds 
of  friends  in  the  organization  will  wish  for  her  a  speedy 
restoration  to  health. 

 A  press  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Union  Pa- 
cific will,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  during  the  present  year,  carry 
out  improvements  to  include  the  construction  of  new 
shops,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  ?3,000,000.  The  extension  of  shops, 
including,  it  is  said,  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the 
paint  shop  and  the  construction  of  a  new  power  house 
will  cost  ?656,000. 

 A  recent  early  morning  fire,  supposed  to  have 

originated  from  spontaneous  combustion,  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  office  of  Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  Garlick, 
of  the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road. The  store  room  connected  with  the  locomotive 
painting  department  was  also  completely  wiped  out. 

 The  fifth  annual  banquet  and  ladies'  night  of  the 

New  England  Association  of  Railroad  Veterans  was  en- 
joyed at  the  Quincy  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 20.  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  with 
a  record,  completed  last  October,  of  forty-seven  years'  ser- 
vice as  an  employe  of  the  company,  was  there  spick  and 
span  in  informal  dress,  ready  and  able  to  do  a  veteran's 
part  in  stowing  away  the  dressings  for  the  inner  man, 
and  in  walloping  a  home  run  out  of  the  oratory  that  fol- 
lowed the  feed. 

 A  large  volume  of  work  is  now  being  handled  at 

the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central.  The 
paint  shop,  under  the  care  of  Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts, 
is  turning  out  six  painted  and  finished  cars  every  work- 
ing day  of  nine  hours.  The  shopping  season  begins  an- 
nually about  the  first  of  October  and  ends  some  time  in 
July.  This  output  is  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  to 
maintain,  owing  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
all-steel  cars  operated.  It  Is  found  that  this  class  of 
equipment  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  handled  as  rapidly  as  the 
wooden  cars. 

 W.  E.  Dyer,  formerly  foreman  painter  at  the 

Lyndonville  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  at  pres- 
ent employed  In  the  sash  room  of  the  Billerica  shops  of 
the  company,  was  recently  in  Maine  attending  the  fune- 
ral of  his  mother,  whose  death  occurred  there  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-four  years. 

 The  Boston  and  Maine  reorganization  commis- 
sion has  recently  stated  that  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  road  increased  last  year  $5,402,379  over  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  income  applicable  to  dividends  increased 
$4,400,153.  This,  the  commission  said,  amounted  to  more 
than  10  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  and  made  possible  the  conversion  of  a  profit  and 
loss  deficit  of  $3,814,173  into  a  surplus  of  $23,966.  All  of 
which  looks  like  continued  prosperity  for  the  painting  de- 
partment. 

 At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently,  there  passed  to  rest 

one  James  Hennessay,  formerly  employed  at  the  Buffalo 
shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  under  D.  B.  Vail,  then  fore- 
man painter  at  that  point.  Hennessay,  some  time  ago, 
worked  for  Master  Painter  W.  H.  Estabrook,  of  the  Public 
Service  Electric  System,  drifting  from  the  Newark  shops 
to  various  other  plants,  and  finally  closing  his  career  In 
the  Flower  City.  "Jimmie"  was  a  fine  workman  In  all 
branches  of  the  trade,  but  somehow  he  just  didn't  catch 
the  right  meaning  of  the  great  undertone  of  life,  and  the 


world  doubtless  seemed  cold  and  hard  to  him  until  in 
the  gray  light  of  a  winter's  day  the  dawn  of  the  Eternal 
Morning  came  and  softened  the  shadows  of  the  way. 


FROM  THE  JOBBERS'  VIEWPOINT. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:-^ 

Dear  Sir — In  reading  over  your  January  issue  we  ran 
across  an  editorial,  on  Page  3,  in  regard  to  the  "Wall 
Paper  Situation,"  which  I  believe  is  not  fair  to  wall  paper 
jobbers  and  book  houses. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  for  jobbers  and 
book  houses  to  give  the  decorator  a  trade  discount  of  50 
per  cent,  from  their  list  prices.  As  long  as  wall  papers 
were  extremely  cheap  this  could  be  done  very  nicely,  but 
this  year,  owing  to  the  advance  in  tht-  cost  of  wall  papers, 
it  has  not  been  found  pactical  to  continue  this  custom. 

To  list  wall  papers  so  that  a  trade  discount  of  50  per 
cent,  could  be  given  would  necessitate  listing  them  at 
prohibitively  high  prices  which  no  decorator  could  get. 
As  a  consequence,  the  decorator  would  have  to  admit 
that  his  prices  were  ridiculously  high  and  cut  them  or 
throw  off  his  discount,  or  let  the  business  go  to  retail 
mail  order  houses  or  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  who  do  not 
have  the  interests  of  the  trade  at  heart  and  sell  to  every- 
one at  the  same  prices. 

To  head  off  conditions  of  this  kind  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  a  lower  scale  of  list  prices  and  a  more 
conservative  discount,  and  the  discount  of  33%  per  cent, 
was  adopted,  after  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  delibera- 
tion. It  did  not  require  any  concerted  action  to  get  the 
various  jobbers  and  book  houses  to  adopt  this  discount; 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  New  York  and  the  news 
spread  like  wildfire,  and  everyone  in  the  trade  took  to 
the  idea  immediately,  as  being  the  best  thing  that  has 
happened  in  the  wall  paper  trade  in  a  great  many  years. 

Dealers  and  decorators  who  sell  from  sample  books  are 
now  able  to  offer  goods  at  list  prices  in  competition  with 
mail  order  house  and  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  Our  list 
prices  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  prices  at 
which  goods  will  be  retailed  this  coming  year. 

"^he  discount  of  33%  per  cent,  which  we  propose  to 
give  the  trade  will  net  them  a  profit  of  50  per  cent,  on 
their  cost,  which  we  think  is  a  very  liberal  profit  consid- 
ering they  do  not  have  any  investment  to  make  for  stock 
or  other  expenses  other  than  their  time  In  selling  the 
goods.  The  trade  will  now  be  able  to  sell  goods  at  honest 
prices  and  make  a  legitimate  profit  In  place  of  having  to 
resort  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  as  in  the  past. 

The  fact  that  many  decorators  gave  away  their  dis- 
count in  the  past  does  not  mean  that  they  will  have  to 
continue  doing  so  in  the  future,  and  if  they  do  have  to 
give  away  their  discount,  they  certainly  will  not  have 
to  give  away  more  than  they  are  receiving,  so  for  that 
class  of  trade  the  situation  is  no  worse  than  it  ever  was. 
However,  this  is  the  class  of  trade  which  Is  detrimental 
to  the  trade  at  large.  We  do  not  believe  any  jobber  or 
book  house  likes  to  sell  to  anyone  who  gives  his  goods 
away.  We,  for  one,  do  not  care  for  that  class  of  trade,  as 
it  is  demoralizing  to  say  the  least  and  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  those  in  the  trade,  who  must  make  their  living 
out  of  it,  to  make  a  decent  living  by  it.  No  one,  no  mat- 
ter if  he  is  a  decorator,  paperhanger  or  dealer  can  afford 
to  do  business  for  nothing. 

There  was  considerable  written  regarding  this  in  the 
Wall  Paper  News  some  time  ago,  and  jobbers,  book 
houses,  dealers  and  decorators,  who  were  consulted,  all 
thought  the  Idea  a  most  excellent  one. 

The  article  in  your  Magazine  is  very  apt  to  give  a 
wrong  impression.  One  would  almost  think,  if  he  were  not 
posted,  that  the  situation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  job- 
bers, and  that  they  wanted  the  decorators  and  paper- 
hangers  to  work  for  nothing.  We  assure  you  that  thia 
is  not  the  case,  as  every  house  must  have  the  interests 
of  the  trade  at  heart  or  they  cannot  be  successful. 

We  have  to  make  the  best  of  conditions,  and  believe 
the  proposed  discount  of  33%  per  cent,  is  best  for  every- 
one in  the  trade,  including  dealer,  decorator,  jobber  and 
book  man. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Remien  &  Kuhnert  Co. 

Chicago,  January  25. 


Never  keep  a  dollar  of  any  customer's  money  unless  he 
feels  satisfied  that  he  has  received  a  full  dollar's  worth 
of  value. 
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Here's  a  safe  enamel  to  "tie  to" 

m  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  the  way  that  enamels  have  swept 

1  into  popularity  the  past  few  years?  White  enamel  finishes  over  poplar 

m  and  other  soft  woods  are  being  used  more  and  more  lor  bedrooms,  en- 

M  trances  and  dining  rooms,  in  the  better  homes.    \  ou  insure 

M  ^      the  prettiest  kind  of  a  job  if  you  use 


Linduro  Enamel  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  highest  grade  enamel  made— 
you  can  depend  upon  it  thoroughly  for  the  fine  work.  It  produces  a  finish  of 
ivory-like  smoothness,  showing  no  trace  of  brush  marks.  It  is  durable  non- 
absorbent,  and  easily  wiped  off  or  washed.  Lowe  Brothers  Extra  W  hite 
Enamel  is  a  close  second  to  Linduro.  It,  too,  holds  its  whiteness  and  is 
exceedingly  durable. 

Would  some  pictures  of  fine  enameled  interiors  interest  you  ? 
"The  House  Outside  and  Inside"— the  booklet  we  advertise  to  the  public- 
shows  some  very  fine  interiors,  and  contains  a  lot  of  ideas  for  the  painter. 
Wouldn't  you  like  a  copy?    Simply  address 


Boston 


UTie  £owe  Brothers  Company 

456  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York       Jersey  Citv       Chicago       Kansas  City  Minneaoolis 


Toronto 


WITH 


CALCIMIINE 


Every  painter  who  wants  to  make  more  money,  should  realize  the  opportumty  presented  by  watercolor. 
particularly  durmg  times  like  this  when  oilpaint  and  wallpaper  are  so  expensive. 

Calcimines,  even  high  grade  ones  like  MURALITE  and  CALCITINE.  cost  very  ^-"W-jf ' 
be  applied  quickly,  cover  opaquely  with  one  coat,  dry  rapidly  without  odor,  make  charming  effects  and 
reasonably  durable.  „  , 

Many  a  person  can  be  persuaded  to  have  rooms  decorated  with  watercolor.  who  will  balk 

higher  cost  of  paint  or  paper. 

Painters  should  realize  this  and  should  encourage  more  business  by  recommendmg  materials 

will  seem  inexpensive.  •  i     u i         fi»  ;f 

"Decorating  annually"  can  be  made  a  custom  m  your  v.cimty  and  a  source  o    ^ f  f  ^^^^^  '  J, 

you  will  only  suggest  materials  and  methods  which  will  prove  popular.    Such  materials  are  high-grade 

mines  like  our  MURALITE  and  CALCITINE,  these  always  look  beautiful  and  always  save  expense. 

MURALITE  mixes  with  hot  water  and  CALCITINE  with  cold.     Both  are  excellent.     Bch  will 

Increase  your  customers  and  profits.    Write  us  for  details. 


M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 


NEW  VORK 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 
Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Washable  Tiles 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 


A  postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls        Schuylerville  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 
Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


THE  MARKET. 

THE  position  of  prepared  paints  has  been  firmly 
maintained  throughout  the  month,  as  raw  mate- 
rials have  failed  to  ease  off  in  price.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  the  international  situation  have  tended  to 
unsettle  the  market  in  general.  This  Is  due  not  only  to 
complications  in  our  import  and  export  trade,  but  also  to 
uncertainty  about  what  is  to  be  expected  in  domestic  mar- 
kets if  this  country  is  placed  on  a  war  footing.  Among 
the  important  paint  materials  which  are  stronger  than 
last  month  are  the  different  lead  pigments.  The  scarcity 
of  pig  lead  has  curtailed  production  of  the  pigments,  and 
some  reports  say  that  paint  manufacturers  may  have  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  enough  for  their  wants.  The  tendency 
of  prices  for  these  pigments  is  upward,  and  trading  Is 
confined  to  spot  and  nearby  deliveries.  Linseed  oil  went 
up  in  price  during  the  early  part  of  the  period,  but  the 
advance  did  not  hold  and  current  quotations  are  the  same 
as  reported  in  our  last  Issue.  Other  vegetable  oils  used  by 
the  paint  and  kindred  trades  are  firm  in  price,  and  stocks 
of  soya  bean  and  China  wood  oils  In  the  spot  market  are 
so  small  that  prices  are  largely  nominal.  This  Is  also  true 
of  corn  oil,  especially  the  crude  oil.  Dry  colors  have  not 
changed  much,  though  Prussian  blue  has  been  offered  at 
more  favorable  prices.  French  ocher  is  firmer,  and  all  Im- 
ported colors  are  strengthened  by  the  high  transportation 
costs.  Window  glass  is  in  good  demand  at  full  prices, 
and  the  position  of  manufacturers  is  none  too  favorable, 
as  production  has  been  cut  down  by  shortage  of  fuel  and 
scarcity  of  labor.  Difficulty  in  moving  stocks  also  haa 
been  a  factor.  Congestion  on  the  railroads  and  shortage 
of  cars  have  Interfered  with  the  movement  of  all  mate- 
rials from  one  domestic  point  to  another.  Detailed  re- 
ports on  the  more  Important  materials  of  the  market  fol- 
low :  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

The  position  of  pig  lead  strengthened  rapidly  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  and  prices  as  quoted  were 
largely  nominal  in  view  of  the  small  stocks  on  hand. 
Some  of  the  largest  producers  are  reported  to  be  sold 
ahead  for  at  least  a  month,  and  others  are  but  little  better 
off.  This  has  led  to  higher  prices  and  bids  of  9%c.  per 
pound  were  heard  on  February  9.  Consumption  of  pig 
lead  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  supply,  and  there  Is  not 
much  chance  for  any  falling  off  in  demand.  Corroders 
are  not  well  supplied,  and  have  been  trying  to  pick  up 
stocks  In  order  to  keep  their  plants  running.  The  output 
of  white  lead,  however,  is  reported  to  be  less  than  normal, 
due  to  inability  to  secure  enough  of  the  metal.  Prices  for 
white  lead  are  not  steady,  and  fluctuations  are  probable 
in  the  coming  month.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  prices 
quoted  by  different  producers.  One  large  producer  an- 
nounced that  an  advance  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
basic  carbonate  would  be  effective  from  the  second  week 
of  February.  This  was  not  followed  by  all  corroders,  and 
in  some  quarters  prices  are  the  same  as  quoted  a  month 
ago,  but  in  all  cases  the  tone  of  the  market  Is  firmer.  In 
the  case  of  dry  basic  carbonate  business  for  deferred  ship- 
ment is  hard  to  place,  and  on  lead  in  oil  sellers  will  not 
offer  beyond  the  next  sixty  to  ninety  days.  Basic  sulphate 
white  lead  has  held  at  814c.  per  pound  to  buyers  of  large 
lots,  and  orders  will  be  taken  at  that  price  covering  de- 
livery on  the  next  three  months.  Dry  basic  carbonate  Is 
quoted  at  9%@934c.  per  pound  for  round  lots,  with  the 
range  depending  on  seller.  For  basic  carbonate  ground  in  oil 
the  price  runs  from  9%c.  per  pound  to  1014c.  per  pound, 
according  to  seller.  On  smaller  amounts  the  Inside  prices 
vary  according  to  quantity,  with  100,  250  and  500-pound 
kegs,  10y2C.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  10%c.  per 
pound;  12y2-pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3  and  5- 
pound  cans,  12yoc.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or 
more  prices  are  %c.  per  pound  less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

The  market  for  red  lead  and  litharge  has  been  featured 
by  an  advance  in  prices  during  the  month.  The  advance 
was  general,  but  was  not  the  same  with  all  producers.  In 
some  cases  the  revised  quotations  show  an  advance  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  while  in  other  cases  only  one- 
quarter  cent  per  pound  has  been  added  to  former  prices. 
This  has  reference  only  to  dry  red  lead,  as  the  products 
ground  in  oil  is  holding  at  unchanged  levels.  The  rise  In 
prices  for  pig  lead  accounts  for  the  stronger  position  of 
the  oxides.  Current  quotations  for  dry  red  lead  are  10@ 
1014c.  per  pound.    The  range  shows  the  asking  prices  of 
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Rock  Wood  Filler 

Gives  Best  Results  at  Lowest  Cost 

for  Soft  or  Hardwood  Finishing 

Here  are  Reasons  Why: 

Rock  Wood  Filler  has  been  produced  and 
perfected  after  years  of  study  and  experi- 
menting in  Liquid  Fillers. 
It  is  adapted  for  hard  or  soft  woods,  and  the 
very  best  material  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
Rock  Wood  Filler  is  equally  as  durable  as 
shellac,  and  dries  hard,  tough  and  flat.  May 
be  used  on  all  kinds  of  wood.  Owmgto  its 
transparency  it  will  not  obliterate  the  gram. 
More  elastic  than  shellac  and  eliminates  all 
danger  of  a  checked  finish  which  often 
happens  with  shellac  first  coating. 
Jobbers  and  dealers  requested  to  send  for 
quotations. 

INDIANAPOLIS  VARNISH  CO. 

OHice  and  Factory.  OHIO  and  PINE  STREETS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Established  1870 

Chicage  Branch,  2149  Belment  Avenne 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands— 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 


York  Ave.,  4th  &  Callowhill  Sts. 

Established  1844 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everjrwhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.25  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,       .       .       NEW  YORK 


KUT-KOTE 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

REMOVER 


Some  of  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  Paint 
and  Varnish  Remover  are 

practically  off  the  market.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  accumulat- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  these  raw 
materials  to  maintain  unchanged 
the  old  formula — thereby  produc- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  Remover 
possible 

A  TEST  WILL  PROVE  IT  BEST 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Wood  Finishing  Materials 

CHICAGO 


THE  PAINTEKS  MAGAZINE  AND 

different  sellers,  as  10i4c.  per  pound  is  a  firm  price  in  some 
quarters  for  round  lots.  In  all  cases  high  prices  are 
asked  for  smaller  amounts.  Litharge  is  quoted  at  9y2@ 
S'^/iC.  per  pound,  according  to  seller.  Red  lead  in  oil  ia 
offered  at  former  levels.  This  means  that  buyers  of  large 
lots  can  secure  supplies  at  10i4c.  per  pound.  The  sched- 
ule of  prices  for  smaller  lots  is  as  follows:— 100-pound 
steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  steel  kegs, 
11  %c.  per  pound;  121/2-pound  steel  kegs,  ll^^c.  per  pound. 
On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per 
pound  less  than  above. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

-  The  spot  market  for  American  process  zinc  oxide  Is 
largely  controlled  by  second  hands.  Producers  are  well 
sold  up  on  contracts,  and  are  not  able  to  take  on  much 
new  business.  The  asking  price  on  spot  has  held  around 
12c.  per  pound,  though  some  sales  have  been  made  at 
111/20.  per  pound.  There  has  been  no  change  In  contract 
prices  for  either  American  or  French  process  zinc  oxide, 
and  the  method  of  quoting  the  former  over  a  period  of 
six  months  and  the  latter  over  a  period  of  three  months 
IS  still  adherred  to.  Contract  prices  for  French  process 
place  white  seal;  at  18 1/0 c  per  pound  for  carloads  and 
18%c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads.  On  this  basis 
green  seal  is  quoted  at  18@18y8C.  per  pound  and  red  seal 
at  17i4@17%  per  pound.  Above  prices  are  based  upon 
shipments  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  freight 
allowances  as  heretofore  on  carload  lots  only.  These 
prices  became  effective  December  1  and  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice. 

The  prices  for  ordinary  American  zinc  oxide  for  the 
first  half  of  next  year  are  as  follows:— For  50-ton  lot« 
the  quotation  is  9%c.  per  pound.  For  car  lots  per 
pound  is  quoted,  and  less  than  car  lots  are  held  at  10c. 
per  pound  Special  zinc  oxide  is  quoted  at  10%@10%c 
per  pound,  according  to  quantity.  The  above  prices  are 
based  upon  shipments  in  barrels  and  are  f.  0.  b.  shipping 
point,  with  usual  freight  allowance  on  carload  lots.  The 
above  products  are  also  available  in  paper  bags  of  50 
pounds  net  weight  when  shipped  in  carloads.  In  this  con- 
tainer the  price  will  be  %c.  per  pound  less  than  quoted 
above.  Bags  cannot  be  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots 
Mixed  carloads  of  barrels  and  bags  cannot  be  shipped 
The  above  prices  are  effective  only  on  contract  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1917,  and  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice. 

Dry  Colors. 

■Most  of  the  chemical  colors  are  holding  firm  in  price, 
which  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  position  of  raw 
materials.  Offerings  of  Prussian  blue,  however,  seem  to 
have  increased  and  prices  are  easier.  Many  producers 
are  using  prussiate  of  soda  to  replace  prussiate  of  potash 
m  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue,  and  this  leads  to  a 
difference  in  the  grades  which  are  on  the  market  Prices 
for  the  soda  varieties  are  85c.  per  pound  and  95c  to  $1  05 
per  pound  is  quoted  for  those  made  from  a  potash  base 
Increased  transportation  charges  have  been  added  to  the 
cost  of  importing  French  ocher,  and  the  lowest  price 
heard  is  234c.  per  pound,  with  the  quotation  going  up  to 
3%c.  per  pound.  Domestic  ocher  varies  in  price,  accord- 
ing to  grade,  with  quotations  at  $20(3)30  per  ton.  Chrome 
yellow  and  chrome  green  are  holding  steady  in  price 
Arsenic  has  been  going  up  in  price,  and  is  in  limited  sup- 
ply. This  has  a  strengthening  effect  on  prices  for  Paris 
green.  Standard  Indian  reds  are  very  strong,  with  quota- 
tions at  7@9i^c.  per  pound.  Pure  Para  toners  are  steady 
at  $2.25(g)2.50  per  pound.  Colors  in  oil  are  firm,  and  the 
higher  cost  of  containers  caused  a  general  advance  dating 
from  the  first  of  February. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Crushers  are  quoting  93c.  per  gallon  for  oil  in  car  lots 
which  is  identical  with  the  quotation  as  given  a  month 
ago.  During  the  interval,  however,  prices  went  up  to  a 
minimum  figure  of  95c.  per  gallon,  and  the  latter  price 
is  still  asked  by  some  sellers.  Oil  prices  have  followed 
seed  pretty  closely,  and  recently  seed  values  declined  and 
gave  an  easier  tone  to  oil  The  strength  of  the  market 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  future  deliveries  are  quoted 
above  the  spot  price.  Demand  for  oil  has  been  quiet  and 
general  business  lines  have  been  unsettled  by  the  pros- 
pects of  international  complications.  What  the  position 
of  consuming  trade  will  be  in  case  war  is  declared  Is  prob- 
lematical, but  leading  members  of  the  trade  incline  to  the 
belief  that  only  a  material  falling  off  In  demand  for  oil 
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Paint  the  whole  house — 

When  you  paint  the  wooden  portions 
of  a  house  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  paint  the  metal 
parts  with  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead. 

There  are  lots  of  metal  parts  that  need  protection  just  as 
much  as  the  wooden  parts  do.  Some  of  these  the  pamter  a  ways 
attends  to  as  a  matter  of  course-downspouts,  gutters  iron  railmgs, 
etc  But  why  not  go  after  the  odd  metal  jobs,  such  as  radiators 
tanks,  exposed  pipes,  etc.?  The  house-owner  often  will  not  think  ot 
these.'   The  painter  should  suggest  them. 

Dutch  Boy 
pure  Red-Lead  paste 

is  used  exactly  the  same  as  Dutch  Boy  white-lead.  Like  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  it  is  a  paste.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  is  ground  very 
fine  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  breaks  up 
quickly  to  a  painting  consistency,  and  spreads  far  and  evenly  with 
litde  effort. 


If  the  natural  brilliant 
color  of  Dutch  Boy 
red-lead  is  not  de- 
sired, it  can  be  tinted 
to  attrctive  browns, 
or  greens,  or  an 
opaque  black  can  be 
secured. 


Be  on  the  safe  side 
when  you  buy  your 
red  lead  by  making 
sure  that  the  package 
carries  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  trade  mark 
just  as  your  white 
lead  does. 


In  kegs  12\,  25,  50  and  lOO  pounds. 


NATIONAL    LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  'Boy  fVhite^Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

Buffalo  Chicago 
St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


New  York 
Cincinnati 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 


Boston 
Cleveland 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clairt  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


McCONNELL'S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.    Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

3  Perforating  Steel  Points )  .  „  i  t~\r^ 

3  Cut-Out  Steel  Points        I        for  $  1  .OO 

1  |j„_Ji„  r    Sattsfacttcn  or 

1  "andle  I     monet;  refunded 

1  Pad,  15  X  24  inches  J 

J.  F.  McCONNELL,  225  N.  Tenth  St.,  READING,  PA. 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer's  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 

ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 


can  hold  prices  down,  as  there  is  a  shortage  of  flaxseed  for 
world's  consumption.  Prices  for  linseed  oil-cake  have  de- 
clined during  the  month,  and  this  would  tend  to  put 
prices  up  had  not  speculative  selling  weakened  prices  for 
all  grains.  Future  prices  for  linseed  oil,  therefore,  depend 
on  the  activity  of  consuming  trades,  and  the  securing  of 
enough  foreign  seed  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  do- 
mestic seed. 

The  shortage  of  supplies  if  any  such  occurs  is  ex- 
pected to  be  met  with  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
months.  Most  crushers  have  refused  to  sell  oil  for  de- 
livery through  the  summer  except  at  premiums  over  the 
spot  price.  The  failure  of  the  Argentine  linseed  crop  is 
the  most  bullish  feature  in  the  situation,  and  no  seed  has 
been  shipped  from  there  to  this  country  in  two  months. 
While  93c.  per  gallon  is  the  current  price  for  linseed  oil 
in  car  lots,  the  card  price  for  single  barrels  is  98@99c. 
per  gallon,  though  this  can  be  shaded  on  actual  transac- 
tions. 

Turpentine. 

The  blockade  of  different  ports  in  Europe  and  the  sink- 
ing of  numerous  vessels  within  the  prescribed  zone  has 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  values  for  spirits  of  turpentine. 
A  curtailment  of  export  trade  naturally  would  affect  the 
movement  from  primary  markets,  and  the  latter  went 
down  in  price  as  soon  as  the  shipping  situation  became 
acute.  Conditions  in  the  domestic  trade  also  have  been 
unsettled,  and  consumers  have  preferred  to  wait  before 
taking  on  stocks.  As  a  result,  prices  in  the  New  York 
market  have  fallen  to  52c.  per  gallon,  which  represents  a 
decline  of  4c.  per  gallon  for  the  month.  Arrivals  at  pri- 
mary points  have  fallen  off  in  volume,  and  any  improve- 
ment in  the  export  outlet  or  in  home  consumption  un- 
doubtedly would  result  in  higher  prices. 

Shellac. 

All  grades  of  shellac  have  gone  up  in  price  during  the 
period.  In  fact,  conditions  are  so  unsettled  at  present 
that  prices  are  almost  wholly  nominal.  No  shipments 
are  reported  to  have  left  Calcutta  recently  for  this  coun- 
try, and  future  supplies  are  in  doubt.  In  addition  to  re- 
strictions placed  on  shipments  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  dangers  to  commerce  from  submarines, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  freights  from  the  primary  markets 
which  in  itself  would  restrict  shipments.  Under  these 
conditions  importers  are  not  quoting  freely,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  approxamite  values  for  the  different 
selections:— T.  N.,  45@46c.;  D  C,  55@56c.;  V.  S.  O.,  54% 
(a)55c. ;  Diamond  I,  54@55c. ;  fine  orange,  48@49c. ;  second 
orange,  46@47c.;  A.  C.  Garnet,  44@45c.;  button,  52@53c.; 
bleached,  bone  dry,  55@56c. ;  commercial,  46@47c.  per 
pound. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PAINT  SALESMEN  DINE. 

THE  Paint  Trade  Salesman's  Club,  of  New  England, 
held  their  regular  meeting  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, January  20,  at  1  o'clock,  at  the  United 
States  Hotel.  About  thirty  members  sat  down  to  a  very 
enjoyable  dinner,  after  which  they  listened  to  an  ad- 
dress on  "Salesmanship,''  by  Harry  N.  Havens. 

This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  talk  on  "Brushes 
and  Their  Manufacture,"  by  Austin  G.  Brown,  one  of 
the  club  members,  after  which  President  F.  R.  Burn- 
ham,  on  behalf  of  the  club,  presented  ex-President  H.  E. 
Wright  with  a  fine  toilet  traveling  case,  in  recognition 
of  the  hearty  support  he  had  always  given  the  club.  Ex- 
President  Wright  thanked  the  club  for  the  beautiful 
gift  and  expressed  himself  as  willing  and  ready  at  all 
times  to  do  anything  he  could  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  club.  Four  new  members  were  admitted,  and  the 
club  today  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  its  kind. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  when  a  merchant  is  a  user 
of  advertising  space  in  his  local  paper,  or  when  he  sells 
goods  advertised  in  magazines  of  general  circulation,  his 
window  display  should  be  constructed  to  feature'  the 
goods  advertised  in  the  periodicals. 

FOR  SAIiE 

Paint  shop,  wall  paper  and  hardware  store  combined.  An 
e.x't'ellent  opportunity.  Well  known  and  old  establishment. 
Complete  kit.  Devoe  agency.  Will  sell  at  a  discount  for 
cash.  Sickness  reason  for  selling.  N.  S.  HASKELL  & 
SON,  232  Union  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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A  Dependable  White  Lead 


MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

S59-S7 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters'  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constitutents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Progress 

in  the  Painting 

Trade 


A  third  of  a  century  has 
elapsed    since   a  little 
group  of  seven  devoted 
master  painters,   led  by 
Titus   Berger,   who  had 
failed    to    become  dis- 
couraged  by  rebuffs 
which  would  have  caused  many  a  stouter  heart  to 
quail  met  in  an  upper  room  in  an  obscure  hotel  m 
New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  organizmg  the 
National  Association  of  Master  House  Pamters 
and  Decorators.    In  their  wildest  flights  of  the 
imagination,  we  doubt  if  any  of  the  ongmal  seven 
could  have  pictured  to  their  fancy  such  a  gather- 
ing of  master  painters  as  was  assembled  the 
Hotel  Taft,  New  Haven,  last  month  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  thirty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  organization  that  was  launched  in  such  a 
humble  manner.    In  those  days  the  average  paint 
shop  was  in  a  cellar  or  on  some  side  street;  the 
slate  hung  at  the  door  to  let  possible  customers 
write  their  wants,  for  in  very  few  shops  was  it 
thought  worth  while  to  have  a  clerk  or  any  one  to 
look  after  the  place  during  Avorking  hours.  The 
modern  paint  shop,  with  an  office  as  neat  and  at- 
tractive as  that  of  any  business  man,  with  telephone 
and  stenographer  as  a  matter  of  course;  the  mod- 
ern paint  and  wall  paper  store,  with  its  display 
of  drapery  fabrics,  were  unknown — except  that 
in    a    few    of    the    largest    cities    there  might 
be  an  occasional  retail  wall  paper  dealer  who  had 
cast  aside  traditions  and  established  himself  in  a 
first-class  store  on  a  leading  street.   But  such  cases 
were  few  and  far  between    The  idea  that  a  gath- 
ering of  painters,  representing  the  industry  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  coming  from  the 
smaller  towns  as  well  as  from  the  largest  cities, 
could  hold  a  convention  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
the  countrv  and  could  tax  the  hotel  accommoda- 
tions of  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  people  to 
the  utmost,  would  have  been  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  founders  of  the  organization.  The  great 
gathering  of  master  painters  and  decorators  at 
New  Haven  last  month  was  an  assemblage  of  busi- 
ness men  who  hold  respected  positions  in  the  towns 
thev  come  from.    The  topics  discussed  were  not 
restricted  to  questions  of  the  paint  shop,  but  were 
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broad  business  questions  affecting  the  painting  in- 
dustry. Cost  accounting;  the  cultivation  of  flax 
and  commercial  linseed  oil;  business  getting;  the 
merchandising  of  wall  paper ;  the  manufacture  of 
white  pigments ;  mutual  fire  insurance — such  were 
some  of  the  important  topics  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration and  which  of  themselves  give  evidence 
of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  painting  and  deco- 
rating trade.  But  in  no  way  is  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  trade  during  the  past  third 
of  a  century  more  marked  than  in  the  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  A  mere  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  trade  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  successful  painter.  In  these  days  he  must 
be  more  than  a  mechanic,  he  must  be  a  business 
man.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
side  of  decoration ;  he  must  be  able  to  meet  with 
any  class  of  business  men  on  terms  of  equality. 
There  v/ere  men  at  the  New  Haven  gathering  en- 
gaged in  the  painting  business  who  were  graduates 
of  Yale  and  of  other  leading  colleges.  The  higher 
education  is  as  much  of  a  factor  making  for  suc- 
cess in  the  building  trades  as  it  is  in  any  other  vo- 
cation in  life  today.  Indeed,  the  man  who  would 
succeed  as  a  master  painter  and  decorator  must  be 
a  broad,  all  round  man,  who  can  look  at  his  call- 
ing from  outside  the  narrow  confines  of  the  shop 
and  bring  into  his  business  all  the  energy  which 
these  strenuous  times  demand  The  painting  busi- 
ness has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  past 
third  of  J:  century,  but  it  has  brought  added  duties 
and  responsibihties  to  the  man  engaged  in  it.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  leaders  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  The  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized on  a  business  basis,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  its  new  plan  of  having  a  permanent,  salaried  sec- 
retary-treasurer, it  has  shown  marked  progress.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  every  man  engaged  in  the 
trade.  Read  the  report  of  the  convention  carefully, 
and  you  will  see  what  it  is  doing  for  the  better- 
ment of  your  own  business.  You  will  understand 
why  you  cannot  afiford  to  be  outside  of  the  Asso- 
ciation if  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  prog- 
ress that  is  going  on  in  the  painting  trade. 


As  might  have  been  ex- 
Price  pected,   a  great  deal  of 

opposition  has  developed 
Marking  among  the  decorators  and 

retail  wall  paper  dealers 
Wall  Papers  to  the  practice  so  gen- 

erally adopted  by  the  job- 
bers and  book  houses  this  season  of  marking  the 
grade  prices  in  plain  figures,  but  slightly  ad- 
vanced over  last  season's  prices,  and  making  the 
decorator  or  retail  dealer  bear  the  burden  of  the 
advanced  cost  of  manufacture  by  a  reduction  in 
the  discount.  This  opposition  has  manifested  it- 
self at  the  conventions  and  association  meetings 
and  in  some  cases  the  members  have  agreed  not  to 
accept  sample  books  unless  the  old  discounts  were 
restored  or  unless  the  prices  were  entirely  omitted 
and  the  books  accompanied  by  separate  price  lists. 
Some  of  the  jobbing  houses  have  adopted  this  lat- 
ter plan,  which  permits  the  users  of  the  books  to 
fix  their  own  prices  and  to  make  such  profit  as 
local  conditions  may  make  possible.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  let  the  customer  see  the  retail  prices,  the 


decorator  may  mark  them  on  the  back  of  each 
sample.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  dealer  obliterating  the  printed 
prices — where  the  books  contain  them — by  means 
of  ink,  aluminum  bronze  or  water  color,  or  by 
pasting  a  label  over  the  price,  on  which  the  dec- 
orator may  mark  his  own  price.  The  contention 
of  the  book  houses  that  the  decorator  has  an 
ample  margin  of  profit,  under  the  new  discount 
rates,  is  largely  nullified  by  the  increase  in  over- 
head costs  brought  about  in  the  past  year  or  two 
by  advances  in  the  salaries  of  ofifice  force  and  sales- 
men, and  by  increased  costs  of  almost  every  item 
entering  into  the  operation  of  the  business.  More- 
over, these  overhead  costs  vary  in  different  lo- 
calities and  also  with  the  character  and  volume  of 
the  business  done.  They  are  naturally  greater  for 
the  city  decorator  doing  a  high  class  business  and 
with  a  store  on  the  principal  street  than  they  are 
for  the  village  painter  and  paperhanger  whose  of- 
fice is  in  his  house  and  his  shop  in  the  stable.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration,  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  would  seem 
to  be  the  omission  of  grade  prices  from  the  sample 
books,  which  should  be  accompanied  by  a  confi- 
dential price  list,  giving  the  wholesale  price  for 
each  pattern  number;  allowing  the  decorator  or 
retail  dealer  to  set  his  own  prices.  Where  books 
have  already  been  sent  out  it  is  still  possible  for 
the  jobber  to  send  out  such  price  lists  to  his  cus- 
tomers, suggesting  that  they  may  obliterate  the 
grade  prices  in  the  books  if  they  deem  such  c.c- 
tion  desirable. 


There  is  probably  no  man 
A  Real  in  the  country  who  has 

greater  first-hand  knowl- 
Shortage  of  edge  of  the  conditions  af- 

fecting the  flax  crop  in 
Linseed  Oil  our  Northwestern  States 

than  Dr.  H.  L.  Bolley  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  N.  D., 
and  his  address  on  "Flax  Development"  at  the 
International  convention  is  deserving  of  the  most 
careful  study.  In  it  and  in  the  extempore  remarks 
he  made  while  exhibiting  moving  pictures  showing 
flax  cultivation  he  pointed  out  that  the  Western 
farmers  are  not  altruists,  but  are  a  hard-headed  set 
of  men  who  look  at  agricultural  questions  as  they 
affect  their  own  immediate  interests.  Dr.  Bolley 
made  the  statement  that,  unless  the  farmers  could 
see  more  profit  to  them  from  the  cultivation  of  flax 
than  in  growing  edible  grains,  they  will  not  plant 
flax.  And  this  is  especially  true  because  flax  has 
been  given  a  bad  name  and  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved to  injure  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Dr.  Bolley 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  mistaken  assumption  and 
that  flax  can  be  grown  continuously,  provided  wilt 
resistant  seed  is  planted.  But  he  said  that  unless 
the  people  interested  in  the  development  of  flaxseed 
can  get  together  with  the  farmers  and  arrange  some 
plan  whereby  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  speculative 
market  and  greater  price  stability  assured,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  maintain  any  interest  in  flax  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  farmers.  Another  point  he  brings 
out  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  farmer's 
profit  in  flax  growing  by  making  it  possible  for  him 
to  sell  the  fiber  at  a  profit.  There  is  a  real  shortage 
of  flaxseed  on  the  market  this  year  because  of  a 
poor  season  as  well  as  owing  to  the  causes  above 
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named.    But  unless  something  is  done  to  assure 
the  farmers  that  flax  will  be  a  profitable  crop  for 
them  to  plant  this  spring  the  shortage  ^vill  be  still 
more  marked  next  year,  especially  in  view  of  the 
enormous  demand  for  food  crops,  the  high  prices 
paid  for  wheat  and  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
farm  labor.   "There  is  a  necessity  for  a  more  stable 
market,"  says  Dr.  BoUey.    "It  is  not  worth  while 
to  talk  crop' improvement  to  the  grower  if  he  only 
intends  to  grow  it  this  year  or  next  year  as  a 
gamble  on  the  possibilities  of  rise  in  price."   At  the 
present  time,  while  prices  of  flaxseed  and  linseed 
oil  are  high  and  still  higher  prices  are  predicted, 
the  farmer  sees  a  larger  prospective  return  from 
planting  wheat  because  Europe  will  necessarily  be 
dependent  upon  us  for  a  large  proportion  of  its 
food  for  at  least  a  year  to  come,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  past  experience  has  taught  the  farmer  to 
look  upon  flax  planting  as  a  gambling  proposition 
There  is  a  flaxseed  famine  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  have  started  a  campaign  to  promote  flax 
cultivation,  but  the  farmer  must  be  shov/n  that  flax 
will  bring  him  greater  profits  than  edible  grain,  or 
there  will  be  very  little  flax  planted  this  spring — 
and  the  time  left  to  convince  him  of  the  desirability 
of  planting  flax  is  very  short.   In  past  years,  when 
high  prices  ruled  for  linseed  oil,  there  was  always 
flaxseed  to  be  had,  provided  the  buyers  were  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price,  but  this  year  there  is  an  ac- 
tual scarcity.    Ordinarily  we  can  depend  upon  Ar- 
gentine seed  to  supply  any  shortage  in  the  Ameri- 
can crop,  but  this  year  even  this  source  of  supply 
is  cut  down  because  the  Argentine  crop  was  un- 
precedentedly  short  and  an  export  duty  has  been 
placed  upon  the  seed,  raising  the  price  very  ma- 
terially.   And  in  addition  to  this  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping is  another  element  making  Argentine  seed  al- 
most unavailable.    Even  the  other  oils  which  or- 
dinaril}^  are  available  as  substitutes  are  practically 
out  of  the  market.  With  linseed  oil  quoted  at  higher 
than  one  dollar  per  gallon,  soya  bean  oil  is  selling 
at  only  a  very  slightly  lower  figure  and  very  little 
is  available.    Tung  or  China  wood  oil  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  as  linseed,  but  is  difficult  to 
obtain.    It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  con- 
fronts us.    In  the  face  of  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  linseed  oil,  we  are  met  with  a  scarcity 
of  supply,  with  a  shortage  of  the  flaxseed  from 
which  it  is  made  ;  with  the  substitute  oils  almost 
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out  of  the  market.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  what 
must  be  the  result  as  the  spring  advances  and  the 
demand  ior  oil  comes  in  from  all  over  the  country. 


Calcimine 
Affected 
by  the  War 


The  world  war,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  called,  has  se- 
r  i  o  u  s  1  y   affected  the 
sources   of   supply  of  a 
good  many  of  the  articles 
used  by  the  painter:  but 
up  to  the  present  time  the 
attention  of  the  trade  has  been  chiefly  directed  to 
colors   depending  upon   dyes   for  their  produc- 
tion, and  to  such  earth  colors  as  siennas  and  um- 
bers' mined  in  the  countries  in  Europe  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war.    Then,  too,  the  sup- 
ply of  shellac  gum  has  been  cut  down,  because 
this  material  is  used  in  ammunition  manufacture 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  unwilling  to  permit 
her  possible  requirements  to  be  curtailed  by  allow- 
ing any  appreciable  quantity  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try    Higher  prices  have  ruled  for  lead  and  zinc 
products,  because  these  metals  play  an  important 
part  in  ammunition  manufacture.    But  within  the 
past  two  or  three  months  the  trade  has  suddenly 
wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  chalk  and  whiting,  which  is  causing 
a  scarcity  of  a  line  of  products  that  no  one  had 
supposed  would  be  affected  by  war  conditions— to 
wit,  calcimines  and  water  paints.    Practically  the 
only  available  source  of  supply  for  chalk  is  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  in  these  countries  every  man 
fit  for  war  duty  has  been  called  to  arms,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  population  are  busily  engaged  m 
munitions  manufacture  or  the  production  of  food, 
leaving  no  one  for  such  unimportant  occupations 
as  chalk  mining.    Moreover  the  recent  German 
submarine  activity  has  made  ship  owners  unwill- 
ing to  take  cargoes  of  such  cheap  material  as  c-rialk 
when   other  more  valuable  products  will  yield 
much  higher  freight  returns.     For  this  reasow 
there  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  whiting  in  this  coun- 
try with  little  or  none  coming  in  and  this  neces- 
sarily reduced  the  available  supply  of  all  materials 
in  which  whiting  is  the  base,  such  as  calcimine, 
hot  and  cold  water  paints  and  putty.    Added  to 
the  chalk  situation,  there  is  also  a  great  shortage 
in  casein  and  glue  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
water  points,  which  will  tend  still  further  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  these  products. 


"USE  MORE  PAINT." 

A CAMPAIGN  of  education  has  been  started  to  induce  people  to  Use  More  Paint.  Newspapers  and 
magazine  advertising  will  point  out  that  paint  protection  is  as  necessary  as  fire  insurance,  for  without 
paint,  the  house  is  consumed  by  decay.  Will  you  link  up  with  this  movement  and  win  profit  lor 
yourself?  Read  Mr.  Trigg's  paper  in  the  convention  report,  on  page  169.  in  which  the  whole  plan  is  set 
forth.  The  movement  will  be  entirely  impersonal  in  character.  It  will  not  boom  any  special  material  or 
particular  kind  of  paint.  It  will  tell  people  the  advantages  of  keeping  their  houses  well  painted.  It  wi 
set  property  owners  to  thinking  of  the  benefit— the  real  economies  of  paint.  If  you  are  wide-awake  and  w^ 
supplement  this  advertising  by  personal  solicitation  of  people  whose  bouses  need  painting,  you  can  get  the  job. 
It  means  more  paint  sold,  and  more  work  for  painters.  Will  you  do  your  part  to  make  the  "Use  More  Paint 
campaign  effective? 
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Getting  the  Farmer  Trade 

And  Suggestions  for  Cultivating  Permanency  in  This  Class  of  Custom. 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


WE  learn  at  the  big  automobile  shows  that 
75  per  cent,  of  all  the  machines  sold  go 
to  farmers.  Looks  like  a  pretty  pros- 
perous lot  of  people,  doesn't  it?  They  have 
money  fof  autos  and  money  for  other  things — 
other  things  that  are  good  investments,  and  they 
will  buy  when  they  are  convinced  of  the  worth 
of  what  they  are  purchasing. 

A  big  Minneapolis  dealer  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful by  making  a  special  push  on  seasonable 
goods  that  he  advertised  to  his  farmer  customers, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  his  paint  and  kindred 
line  business.  He  advises  that  his  farmer  trade 
are  buying  more  and  more  every  season  and  that 
gopd  customers  are  added  with  every  little  cam- 
paign to  them  inaugurated  for  more  business. 

In  the  old  days  the  farmer  generally  wanted  the 
cheaper  class  of  goods,  but  the  plan  he  envolved 
was  carried  to  a  successful  issue  and  he  has  got 
them  to  use  better  quality  of  paints,  varnishes,  barn 
paints,  interior  enamels,  etc.  He  has  taught  them 
to  know  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  better  goods 
— that  they  better  protect  their  buildings  during 
hard  winter  wear,  and  that  they  materially  en- 
hance the  selling  value  of  the  property. 

He  always  uses  local  newspapers,  not  only  to 
reach  the  majority  of  the  home  town  trade,  but 
spreads  out  into  the  surrounding  farming  com- 
munities. 

He  lets  them  know  that  he  was  headquarters 
for  the  best  brand  of  paint  specialties.  Farmers, 
like  other  lines  of  trade,  really  prefer  to  buy  from 
those  who  are  really  earnestly  after  their  business. 

This  Minnesota  retailer  began  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  education,  and  really  solicited  very  little 
business,  but  rather  drilled  into  the  trade  what  a 
good  paint  would  do.  Farmers  these  days  are  a 
pretty  keen  class  and  must  "be  shown." 

To  the  man  who  seeks  to  make  farming  profit- 
able paint  is  a  great  help.  It  points  out  a  way 
to  an  important  saving  in  his  yearly  expenses  and 
adds  a  greater  profit  on  his  investment  for,  while 
the  painting  of  his  property  may  cost  a  very  small 
fraction  of  one  per  cent,  as  related  to  its  actual 
value,  the  putting  of  his  buildings  in  proper  shape 
by  painting  will  add  all  the  way  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  to  the  selling  price.  These  are  same  of  the 
thmgs  our  Northern  dealer  impressed  upon  the 
community. 

The  American  farmer  is  beginning  to  learn  what 
the  American  manufacturer  learned  years  ago,  that 
good  paint  plays  a  great  part  in  farm  economics. 
Careful  study  of  farm  conditions  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  good  paint  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  keeping  up  farm  buildings,  ma- 
chmery,  tools,  fences,  silos,  corn  and  chicken 
houses,  granaries,  etc.,  and  maintaining  their 
highest  efficiency. 

Good  paint  does  four  very  important  things  for 
the  farmer.  First,  it  greatly  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farm  as  a  whole.    It  greatly  increases 


the  property  value  and  raises  the  standard  of  farm 
life  in  general.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  lives 
better,  happier  and  in  all  around  improved  condi- 
tions when  his  farm  is  well  painted.  Second,  it 
enables  farm  buildings  and  machinery  to  give  the 
greatest  and  best  service  for  the  longest  period  at 
the  smallest  cost  per  year.  Third,  it  actually  de- 
creases the  farmer's  average  expense,  thereby  in- 
creasing his  yearly  net  profits.  Fourth,  when  the 
farmer  is  ready  to  sell^  as  previously  mentioned, 
he  is  able  to  demand  a  much  better  price. 

Of  course,  you  must  educate  your  farm  trade 
like  others  of  your  customers  to  know  just  how 
and  when  to  paint  and  what  constitutes  the  best 
material.  It  is  a  profitable  knowledge  which  the 
farmer  should  possess  equally  with  information  on 
his  cattle,  grain,  wagons,  saws,  etc.  You  must  sell 
your  various  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  in  an  honest, 
intelligent  manner,  giving  all  their  good  points 
every  advantage  and  correcting  any  weaknesses 
where  it  can  be  done.  Sell  the  farmers  goods  of 
known  quality  merchandise  that  is  backed  by  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  maker,  for  the 
manufacturer  who  is  in  business  to  stay  depends 
upon  the  service  his  goods  render  and  fails  when 
they  fail  to  make  good  on  the  job. 

There  is  a  great  propaganda  to  advocate  fhe 
use  of  more  paints.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
American  people  could  save  $150,000,000  annually 
by  preserving  the  wood,  now  in  use,  by  the  means 
of  good  paint. 

Think  what  this  means  to  the  farmer — his  build- 
ings will  last  longer  and  give  better  service  with 
the  expenditure  of  very  little.  Lumber  is  going  up 
all  the  time  and  with  no  prospect  of  the  price  re- 
ceding. The  difference  a  farmer  will  have  to  pay 
in  the  future  for  wood  will  be  far  greater  than  the 
cost  of  painting  today.  Perhaps  the  farmer  does 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  saving  his  lumber.  A  few 
years  ago  he  would  simply  go  out  and  cut  the 
tiniber  for  a  house,  barn  or  fence  and  have  it  sawed 
up  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  how  much  of  this  timber  has  disappeared 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  barn  for  in- 
stance that  cost  him  $400  ten  years  ago  will  now 
cost  him  a  thousand  and  the  price  a  few  years 
hence  will  be  nearly  double  this,  according  to  re- 
liable statistics. 

The  same  source  supplies  the  fact  that  an 
average  barn  costing  $2,000  will  usually  lose  its 
value  as  a  barn  in  twenty-filve  years  through  decay 
if  not  properly  painted.  It  therefore  costs  $80  a 
year,  other  losses  not  considered.  If  painted 
when  new  and  one  coat  every  year  is  given  after- 
wards it  will  last  fully  fifty  years,  which  brings  the 
cost  down  to  less  than  $50  per  year,  netting  a  profit 
of  more  than  $30  because  of  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  lumber  and  the  recurring  losses  in  crops  and 
cattle  due  to  poor  painting. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  property  of  90,000 
farmers  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Min- 
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nesota  and  the  Dakotas  shows  that  approximately 
60  000  had  not  had  paint  on  their  buildings  or 
seven  years;  about  18,000  had  not  been  painted 
wkhin  three  years,  9,000  within  the  last  two  years 
and  3,000  were  in  such  condition  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  they  had  ever  been 
painted  or  not. 

Now  these  figures  show  the  enormous  loss  oi 
billions  of  dollars  by  the  farmers,  and  it  is  just 
necessary  thati  he  paint  his  .  ^"/^  .^P^^^^^ 

ments,  machinery,  etc.,  as  to  paint  his_  buildings. 
The  average  life  of  a  farm  wagon  is  claimed  to  be 
six  years.  It  should  be  twenty  years— the  first 
five  years,  under  proper  care,  should  hardly  show 
a  crack  or  seam.  This  can  be  accomphshed  by 
good  wagon  paint,  applied  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  by  keeping  the  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  under 
cover  when  not  in  use,  and  when  you  consider 
that  it  does  not  take  more  than  a  quart  for  a  coa., 
this  painting  should  not  cost  more  than  60  cents 
and  a  very  little  time. 

Just  remind  your  farmer  friend  to  figure  it  like 
this  that  $10  worth  of  wagon  paint  will  save  from 
$200  to  $300  of  wagon  value.  Harvesting  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  figure  the  average  hfe  ot 
mowers,  reapers,  silos,  etc.,  at  seven  years.  This 
is  the  basis  upon  which  they  make  their  factory 
output.  Now  some  farmers  permit  their  machinery 
to  be  exposed  to  hard  weather  and  do  not  paint  it. 
The  life  of  these  can  be  easily  lengthened  to  ten 
or  twelve  years  by  painting  every  year  after  use 
and  placing  them  under  cover  during  the  winter. 

You  will  see  that  a  few  cents'  worth  of  the  right 
paint  and  a  little  care  would  double  the  efficiency 
of  farming  machinery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  greater 
prolonging  of  its  useful  life. 

Tell  your  farming  trade  of  the  good  use  of 
paint  on  the  farm  in  general  and  that  it  is  im- 
portant as  a  vital  item  in  farm  economics.  Get  a 
good  list  of  your  outlying  farming  trade  and  send 
them  a  good  strong  letter  detailing  m  condensed 
form  some  of  the  foregoing.  Mention  the  price  of 
some  of  your  paints  and  just  how  much  it  will  take 
to  do  certain  work.  Get  the  farmers  to  paint  up 
now  while  the  machinery  is  idle  and  have  it  pro- 
tected and  ready  for  spring  and  summer  use. 

Our  Minneapolis  retailer  devoted  two  days  a 
week  to  going  out  in  the  country  and  tactfully 
talking  with  the  farmers  along  the  above  lines. 
He  made  an  impression  and,  in  some  cases,  left 
color  cards,  etc.,  and  in  others,  where  the  need  of 
paint  was  apparent,  wrote  a  good  letter,  giving  an 
estimate,  terms,  etc.,  and  giving  color  suggestions. 
When  the  farmer  is  in  the  market  for  anything 
in  the  line,  he  will  invariably  go  to  the  store  and 
to  the  man  he  has  met  and  with  whom  he  is  on 
friendly  terms. 

Sometimes  on  other  days  a  good  live  clerk  was 
sent  on  a  similar  mission  and  this  representative 
would  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  people  on 
whom  he  had  called  and  their  attitude  toward  this 
paint  proposition.  The  trip  was  followed  up  by 
literature  from  the  house— color  cards,  good  strong 
letters,  etc.  From  the  report  made  the  dealer  kept 
in  constant  touch  with  the  farmers  listed,  dropped 
them  a  letter,  complimenting  them  upon  the  report 
of  the  good' condition  of  their  land,  stock,  etc., 
which  immediately  put  them  on  a  more  or  less  in- 
timate relationship.   It  is  also  a  good  scheme,  when 
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the  farmers  have  any  sort  of  a  special  meeting,  that 
you  or  one  of  your  representatives  go  out  ana 
mingle  with  them,  of  course  talking  pamts  wher- 
ever possible.  Here  is  another  important  serv- 
ice paint  dealers  can  render.  Advise  the  farmers 
when  your  representative  is  among  them  that  they 
can  call  up  your  store  for  any  information  about 
anything  they  wish  to  know  about  anything  going 
on  in  town,  and  when  any  farmer  does  call  up  be 
sure  that  you  get  this  information  promptly  and 
deliver  it  courteously.  Let  him  know  that  you 
are  interested. 

This  class  of  rural  buyers  are  always  sure  to 
remember  such  favors,  and  a  great  good  will  is  es- 
tablished between  them  and  your  store. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  your  store  a  sort  of 
farmers'  headquarters.  One  successful  pamt 
dealer  installed  what  he  called  "Farmers  Bulletm 
and  Writing  Table,"  and  over  it  he  had  a  sign 
"Look,  Read  and  Learn."  On  this  table  he  had 
farmers'  bulletins  on  subjects  of  interest  m  his 
section,  publications  sent  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  as  well  as  farm  publi- 
cations, etc.  Here,  also,  were  to  be  found  little 
cases  of  color  cards,  barn  paint,  waterproof  ce- 
ment coating,  varnish  stains,  kalsommes,  varnishes, 
etc  and  the  front  of  the  little  case  bore  the  simple, 
inviting  sign,  "Take  One."  On  this  table  pencus 
were  also  constantly  kept,  writing  paper,  en- 
velopes, etc. 

This  scheme  brought  a  great  many  farmers  in 
to  get  information,  and  the  opportunity  was  often 
afforded  to  discuss  paint  subjects,  and  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases  these  farmers  became  good 
.customers. 

The  Service  End. 

Delivery  to  farmers  is  often  an  item  of  big  im- 
portance, and  you  must  arrange  to  load  and  de- 
liver your  paints  and  varnishes  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  Long  trips  to  outlying  districts  are 
profit  eaters.  In  the  first  place  you  must  have  a 
complete  stock  so  that  anything  ordered  can  be 
taken  down  and  be  made  ready  for  delivery  at  once. 

In  the  paint  stores  in  the  farming  district  there 
are  often  a  great  many  customers  in  at  the  same 
time  and,  of  course,  a  certain  courtesy  is  due  them. 
Be  sure  and  speak  to  each  one  as  he  comes  in,  md 
give  him  attention  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Talk 
to  them  about  their  crops  and  families,  pigs,  cows, 
chickens,  etc.  This  line  of  conversation  will  brir.g 
you  into  closer  and  more  intimate  touch  with 
these  important  customers,  and  be  sure  that  you 
play  fair  with  every  one. 

There  is  no  one  who  dislikes  tricky  or  sharp 
methods  more  than  the  farmer.  Never  take  advan- 
tage of  a  situation,  never  fool  him  on  the  goods. 
If  they  fail  to  make  good  on  the  job  take  them 
back,  even  though  you  lose  your  profit  on  that 
particular  sale. 

Never  allow  your  clerks  to  misrepresent  or  to  be 
discourteous.  This  is  something  every  paint  store 
should  insist  on. 

Collections. 

Send  out  itemized  statements  every  month  and 
have  it  understood  that  the  account  is  due  and  pay- 
able thirty  days  from  date  of  purchase,  and  insist 
that  farmers  who  wish  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
liquidate  their  accounts  come  to  your  office  and 
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have  a  satisfactory  understanding.  A  firm  th.it 
will  install  and  live  up  to  this  plan  will  have  the 
least  trouble  with  bad  accounts. 

Good  customers,  after  all,  are  made  and  held 
through  store  friendship,  because  reliable  goods 
are  supplied  at  an  equitable  price,  because  the 


paint  does  just  what  it  is  bought  for  and  expected 
to  do.  When  the  label  lies,  sure  as  shootin',  the 
customer  dies. 

The  farmer  is  a  big  buyer— cultivate  him  and  a 
good  share  of  his  big  crop  money  will  drop  into 
your  till. 


Measurements  for  Estimating 

METHODS  OF  MEASURING— CONTINUED. 
The  Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Square  Yard  System  of  Estimating  Painters'  Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


IN  measuring  work  from  the  plans  and  by  the 
specifications,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
specifications  are  important  and  essential. 
Sufficient  time  should  be  spent  on  them  to 
thoroughly  understand  all  the  portions,  otherwise 
one  can  hardly  expect  to  give  an  intelligent  esti- 
mate. 

The  first  point  should  be  to  make  a  careful  and 
accurate  copy  of  the  painting  specification.  Super- 
fluous words  can  be  omitted  and  the  copy  con- 
densed to  a  large  extent.  However,  the  order  of 
the  paragraphs  and  the  general  phraseology  should 
be  retained,  so  that  the  condensed  copy  is  easily 
identified  with  the  original. 

Many  weeks,  sometimes  months,  elapse  between 
the  time  the  work  was  figured  and  the  awarding 
of  the  contract.  The  contract  specification  should 
be  checked,  and  your  original  copy  is  the  proper 
one  from  which  to  check. 

Materials  specified,  if  higher  in  point  cf  cost  than 
those  ordinarily  used,  should  be  noted,  so  that 
proper  consideration  can  be  given  to  same  in  pric- 
ing. Brands  of  material,  which  you  are  not  familiar 
with,  should  be  inquired  into  before  submitting  an 
estimate.  V ery  often  the  trade  name  is  mislead- 
ing. For  example.  Blank's  cold  water  paint,  in- 
stead of  being  the  inexpensive  material  the  name 
implies,  turns  out  to  be  very  close  in  point  of  cost 
per  gallon,  and  in  manner  of  application,  to  a  flat 
wall  finish.  Another  examples: — Blank's  floor  oil. 
The  name  certainly  does  not  denote  anything  ex- 
pensive. However,  upon  inquiry,  the  material 
costs  $2.50  per  gallon,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
labor  of  applying,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  ap- 
plying ordinary  floor  oil.  Still  another  example  : — 
Blank's  floor  finish.  Upon  inquiry,  you  find  this 
material  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  sold  only  by  the 
square  foot,  which  includes  labor  and  material,  and 
the  price  is  very  high.  These  items  are  simply 
mentioned  to  show  that  one  should  not  assume  too 
much.  It  is  better  to  make  a  few  inquiries  regard- 
ing unfamiliar  material  before  submitting  a  price. 
Very  often  losses  are  sustained  on  such  items  as 
mentioned  above,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  losses  always  come  out  of  the  anticipated 
profit,  and  in  some  cases  this  loss  is  great  enough 
to  completely  eliminate  the  profit. 

The  second  point  is  to  read  through  the  entire 
specifications  and  make  brief  notes  regarding  the 


dififerent  items  which  bear  directly  upon  the  work 
to  be  estimated. 

Under  the  general  conditions,  besides  the  usual 
Items  which  include  payments,  liability,  forfeiture 
and  bonus,  liens,  insurance,  guarantee,  etc.,  are 
often  found  special  items,  such  as  work  to  be  done 
overtime,  structure  to  be  erected  in  sections,  sep- 
arate estimates,  etc.,  which  will  at  times  make  con- 
siderable difference  in  an  estimate. 

Under  the  heading  "allowances"  is  often  found 
work  to  be  omitted,  but  done  for  stated  amounts. 
It  is  well  to  note  and  state  definitely  in  your  es- 
timate whether  or  not  such  items  are  included. 

Under  "masons'  work"  will  be  found  informa- 
tion regarding  floors,  whether  tile,  granolithic, 
terrazzo,  etc. ;  walls,  whether  tile,  common,  glazed 
or  face  brick,  etc. ;  also  other  items.  Very  often 
there  will  be  an  item  calling  for  the  mason  to 
whitewash  certain  walls,  ceihngs  and  rough  wood- 
work, which  will  clear  up  immediately  a  question 
in  the  painter's  mind  as  to  how  much  he  has  to 
do  in  a  basement. 

Under  "carpenters'  work"  one  finds  many  items 
of  vital  importance:  the  various  kinds  of  wood, 
and_  where  used :  the  description  of  base-boards! 
chair-rails,  picture  moldings,  sheathing,  wains- 
coting, etc.,  and  where  they  are  to  be  applied :  de- 
scription of  case  work,  stairways,  etc. ;'  the  kinds 
of  floors,  where  and  how  laid.  '  Painting  back  of 
finish  and  first  coating  is  specified  there  many 
times. 

Under  "plasterers"  work"  one  will  find  the  por- 
tions to  be  plastered,  the  kind  of  plaster  and 
whether  the  finished  coat  is  rough  or  smooth,  also 
the  location  and  sizes  of  cornices,  the  location  and 
description  of  ornamental  ceilings,  etc. 

We  might  go  right  on  through  the  other  trades, 
such  as  light  iron,  roofing,  sheet  metal,  plumbing, 
heating,  etc.,  and  information  of  importance  would 
at  times  be  found  relating  to  the  painter's  work, 
and  in  some  cases  even  painting.  The  instances 
just  mentioned  will  no  doubt  be  sufificient  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  whole  specification  and  will 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  spending  time  enough 
to  grasp  them  if  an  intelligent  estimate  is  wanted. 

Very  often  notes  are  made  on  the  plans  describ- 
ing the  work,  and  these  should  be  given  just  as 
much  consideration  as  though  they  were  embodied 
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in  the  specifications,  because  they  are  just  as  bind- 
ing. 

Form  of  Estimate. 
While  on  the  subject  of  specifications  it  might 
be  well  to  touch  upon  the  form  of  estimate  or  pro- 
posal    Usually  when  estimating  from  the  plans 
and  specification,  the  proposal  goes  out  to  several 
general  contractors  or  builders.    Under  these  con- 
ditions to  avoid  misunderstandmgs  and  disputes, 
an  estimate  should  be  definite  as  to  what  it  in- 
cludes.   The  usual  way  is  to  say:—  According  to 
the  plans  and  specifications."  This  is  too  mdefinite 
and  you  may  be  expected  to  do  all  pamtmg  no  mat- 
ter where  found  in  the  specification.  Miscellaneous 
painting  is  very  often  found  under  the  various 
other  trade  headings:   sometimes  priming  and 
back  painting,  occasionally  first  coating,  under  the 
carpenter's  specifications ;  painting  pipes,  pipe  cov- 
ering and  ducts,  also  finishing  radiators,  under 
heating  and  ventilating  specifications ;  pamtmg 
pipes  and  fixtures  under  plumbmg  specifications. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned. 

One  way  to  be  definite  as  to  what  your  estimate 
includes  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibihty  of 
dispute  in  connection  with  such  items  ^as  men- 
tioned is  to  have  your  estimate  read:—  Accord- 
ins:  to' the  plans  and  specifications  on  pages  num- 
bered (so  and  so)".   Another  way  is  to  have  your 
estimate   read :—" According   to    the    plans  and 
painting  specifications."    It  is  a  good  custom  to 
include  in  the  general  estimate  only  that  work 
which  is  distinctly  specified  under  the  trade  head- 
ing "painting"  and  to  have  it  read:—  According 
to  the  plans  and  painting  specifications.      ii_  a 
client  wishes  any  other  item  of  painter  s^  work  in- 
cluded quote  on  it  separately,  but  m  addition  to 
the  main  bid.  There  are  many  instances  where  con- 
tractors have  forced  a  painter  to  do— under  his 
contract  price— such   items   as  previously  men- 
tioned    If  an  estimate  is  worded  m  either  ot_  tne 
ways  suggested,  one  has  good  grounds  for  object- 
ing to  performing  any  work  which  is  not  men- 
tioned on  those  pages  or  under  that  trade  head- 
ing. 

lit  used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  painter  to_  in- 
clude, as  part  of  his  work,  the  glass  and  glazing. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  unfortunately 
in  the  East,  this  work  has  been  practically  elimi- 
nated from  the  painter's  contract.  The  glazmg  ot 
wood  sash  with  sheet  glass  is  done  at  the  fac- 
tory and  by  the  mill  man.  The  glazing  of  plate 
glass  and  glass  for  steel  sashes  is  done  on  the  job 
and  by  the  glass  firms.  .      „    •  . 

The  old  trade  heading  of  the  specification  paint- 
ing and  glazing"  still  appears  in  many  specifica- 
tions However,  the  Society  of  Architects  have 
approved  and  recommended  that  glass  and  glazing 
should  come  under  its  own  trade  heading,  and 
many  of  the  architects  have  their  specifications 
conform  to  this  recommendation.  For  this  reason, 
this  situation  is  open  to  question  and  m  order  to 
eliminate  dispute  about  glass  and  glazing,  and  par- 
ticularlv  cleaning  of  glass,  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
this  condition  right  in  your  estimate.  There  have 
been  in.stances  where  contractors  have  attempted 
to  force  the  painter  to  do  the  glazing,  where  speci- 
fied together  with  the  painting.  There  are  many 
instances  where  the  painter  has  been  forced  to  do 
the  cleaning  of  the  glass  when  he  has  not  fur- 
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nished  or  set  it.  There  have  been  instances  where 
poor  and  damaged  glass  has  been  put  in  and  this 
condition  has  not  been  apparent  until  the  glass  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished  by  the  painter. 
In  some  cases  the  contractor  has  held  that  this 
damage  was  done  in  the  process  of  cleaning.  The 
painter  having  no  control  over  the  quality  of  the 
glass,  should  not  be  put  in  this  position. 

Another  item  which  may  or  may  not  prove  ex- 
pensive for  the  painter  is  the  one  that  requires  the 
painter  to  go  to  the  mill  and  do  certain  work.  It 
is -well  to  limit  that  mill  to  within  . a  reasonable 
distance.  In  the  stress  of  competition  some  gen- 
eral contractors  go  all  over  the  country  for  finish 
and  even  then  will  not  place  it  all  in  one  localit)^ 
If  a  painter  does  not  make  some  restriction  he 
may  have  numerous  expensive  trips  and  very  little 
work  done  for  that  expense. 

Another  item  that  should  be  covered  in  an  es- 
timate when  conditions  require  it,  is  the  matter  of 
building  staging  for  churches,  theatres,  public 
buildings,  etc.  It  is  a  good  point  to  state  right  in 
your  estimate  that  suitable  staging  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  your  use,  and  without  charge,  for  por- 
tions that  are  too  high  to  be  reached  from  the 
customary  staging  used  by  the  painter. 

These  situations  have  been  mentioned  simply  to 
impress  upon  the  contracting  painter  that  he  should 
protect  himself  just  as  much  as  possible  by  sub- 
mitting an  open,  plain  and  straightforward  esti- 
mate. This  general  form  for  an  estimate  varied 
to  meet  different  conditions  has  been  found  very 
satisfactory  when  bidding  according  to  plans  and 
specification  and  with  numerous  contractors  :— 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1917. 

Smith  &  Jones,  Inc. 

Salem,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: — Herewitli  I  submit  my  estimate  for  paint- 
ing the  office  building,  62  South  street,  Boston,  according 
to  the  plans  and  painting  specifications,  not  including 
any  glass,  glazing  or  cleaning  of  glass,  for  the  sum  of 

  dollars  ($  ). 

Yours  truly, 

If  there  are  other  items  of  painting  in  other 
portions  of  the  specifications  and  a  client  wishes 
that  work  included;  for  example,  priming  and 
back  painting,  cover  the  situation  in  this  man- 
ner : — 

If  the  priming  and  back  painting  is  to  be  included  as 
specified  under  the  carpenter's  specification,  add  the  sum 
of    to  the  above  estimate. 

The  situations  as  described  have  been  tested  out 
numerous  times  and  in  all  cases  contractors  have 
allowed  extras  for  any  work  outside  the  painter's 
specifications  and  in  a  numl)er  of  cases  disputes 
over  glass,  glazing  and  cleaning  of  glass,  staging 
and  mill  work  were  thus  avoided  by  simply  re- 
ferring the  contractors  to  the  original  estimate. 

Many  specifications  place  responsibilities  upon 
the  painter  over  which  he  has  absolutely  no  con- 
trol. The  custom  has  been  to  accept  this  mis- 
placed responsibility  without  complaint.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  shows  a  <-\v]>  in  the  vi.uht  direc- 
tion, and  will  lead,  T  hope,  to  action  1)\  all  master 
painters : — 

Boston,  Jan.  11.  1917. 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  I")ecorators  of 
Massachusetts  in  Convention  .Xssombled: — 
Be  it  resolv(>d  that  the  ma-'^ti  r  painter  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  damage  to  floors  or  other  finish  of  the 
liuilding  comiileted  or  in  process  of  completion  not  caused 
bv  him  or  his  workmen. 
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The  Trade  in  Los  Angeles 

Business  Building  Methods  of  California  Painters  as  Shown  by  an  Interesting  In- 
terview With  B.  S.  Mason  and  C.  W.  Stowe. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


IN  a  former  article  published  in  The  Painters 
Magazine,  I  wrote  of  the  trying  experiences 
that  have  faced  the  contracting  painters  and 
decorators  of  this  thriving  Southern  California 
city.  During  my  trip  up  the  Pacific  coast  at  that 
time  I  found  the  situation  in  the  painting  trade 
in  other  large  cities  quite  as  undesirable,  but  the 
Los  Angeles  men  were  meeting  the  problems  very 
skillfully  and  there  promises  to  be  a  very  clear  and 
definite  way  for  them  out  of  the  discouraging  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  so  long. 

While  publishing  stories  of  leading  painting  and 
decorating  contractors  in  the  Far  West,  we  could 
hardly  pass  Los  Angeles  by,  even  though  on  ac- 
count of  the  strong,  well-organized  local  associa- 
tion in  that  city  was  given  only  a  few  months  ago. 
The  day  I  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators'  Association  I  met  Mr.  Mason, 


Paint  Bhop  of  B.  S.  Mason  and  G.  W.  Stone,  Los 
Angeles,  Gal. 


Mr.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  are  among  the 
most  prominent  and  best  experienced  painters  in 
the  city.  They  are  all  very  active  in  the  local  asso- 
ciation and  enjoy  a  large  and  prosperous  patronage. 
Mr.  Mason  embarked  in  the  general  painting  busi- 
ness in  1895  and  Mr.  Stowe  in  1903.  Both  men 
started  in  a  rather  small  way  and,  owing  entirely 
to  a  good  practical  working  knowledge  of  the  era  i  t 
and  following  the  excellent  rule  of  giving  good, 
satisfactory  service  on  every  job,  the  business  of 
both  these  painters  has  been  built  up  to  a  profitable 
proportion.  In  1914  they  combined  their  two  shops 
under  one  roof,  but  still  maintained  their  individ- 
uality as  painting  contractors. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising  and  securing  busi- 
ness through  the  methods  of  printed  publicity,  Mr. 
Stowe  remarked : — "We  have  never  advertised 
through  newspapers  or  similar  mediums ;  but  our 
idea  has  been  to  build  our  business  up  to  a 


thoroughly  profitable  basis  by  satisfying  our  cus- 
tomers. We  have  endeavored  at  all  times  to  give 
full  value  for  every  dollar  paid  to  us  and  in  this 
way  we  have  received  the  recommendations  of 
clients  who  were  highly  pleased  with  our  work." 

As  Mr.  Stowe  says,  a  pleased  customer  is  un- 
questionably a  wonderfully  efficient  advertisement. 
But  the  argument  of  the  man  who  believes  in 
advertising  his  services  or  his  commodity  or  what- 
ever he  has  to  sell  is  this : — He  cannot  find  peo- 
ple he  has  served  or  sold  to  who  will  talk  for  him 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors  loud  enough  or 
long  enough  to  bring  in  sufficient  business.  If 
this  could  happen  he  would  think  he  had  found  a 
Utopia  where  no  more  advertising  bills  were  to 
be  paid  and  where  publicity  problems  were  for- 
ever settled.  However,  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference how  much  a  man  advertises  his  business 
if  he  does  not  deliver  the  goods  his  advertising 
expenditure  is  absolutely  wasted  and  the  time 
when  his  business  shall  pass  into  history  will 
soon  arrive. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  city  of  no  small  dimensions 
and  its  hustling,  bustling  streets,  filled  with  traf- 
fic from  morning  till  night,  indicate  the  substantial 
volume  of  business  transacted.  On  almost  any 
street  one  travels  in  the  business  section  of  the 
city  big  mercantile  buildings  of  wholesalers  and 
large  retail  establishments,  together  with  huge  of- 
fice buildings,  constantly  greet  the  eye.  The  area 
of  the  city  is  over  337  square  miles.  There  are 
many  public  buildings,  beside  the  great  business  es- 
tablishments. These  include  over  three  hundred 
church  buildings,  nineteen  theatres ;  hotels  to  ac- 
commodate 150,000  people  and  over  two  hundred 
school  buildings.  The  building  permits  in  1915 
numbered  7,845  and  the  valuation  was  $11,886,662. 

In  view  of  the  present  buildings  and  the  in- 
creased construction  it  would  seem  that  painters 
and  decorators  ought  to  keep  busy.  Referring  to 
their  volume  of  work,  Mr.  Stowe  states : — "We 
handle  all  classes  of  work  and  no  job  is  too  small  to 
receive  our  personal  attention.  Our  principal  work, 
however,  is  large  office  buildings  and  the  better 
class  of  residences.  Los  Angeles  is  a  residential 
city,  as  well  as  a  live  business  place,  and  the  fine 
homes  which  abound  here  give  us  a  large  amount 
of  work  of  an  unusually  high  class  where  only  the 
best  and  most  skilled  workmen  are  employed. 
About  25  per  cent,  of  our  business  is  house  paint- 
ing, the  remainder  being  divided  up  in  large  con- 
tracts for  office  buildings  and  public  structures  of 
various  kinds." 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  such  a  strong  demand  is 
constantly  being  created  b}'-  the  manufacturers  of 
ready-mixed  paints,  through  their  great  national 
advertising  campaigns,  I  wanted  to  know  how  it 
affected  the  people  in  Los  Angeles.  In  hundreds 
of  instances  people  have  been  completely  won 
over  to  the  idea  of  having  only  a  certain  brand  of 
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ready-mixed  paint  used  on  their  houses.  So 
adroitly  and  cleverly  have  the  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  leading  magazines  been  written  that  the 
sales  of  prepared  paints  have  amounted  to  mill- 
ions within  the  past  decade. 

Local  painters  of  good  standing  do  not  oppose 
the  house  owner,  who  insists  on  using  ready-mixed 
paint.  The  main  features  is  to  give  the  public 
what  they  ask  for  so  long  as  it  is  not  incom- 
patible with  good  business  judgment  and  reputa- 
tion On  this  point  both  Mr.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Mason 


to  this  deplorable  state  of  aflPairs  Mi  Stowe 
stated : — 

"The  way  the  Los  Angeles  Master  Painters'  As- 
sociation are  trying  to  curb  this  condition  is  by  a 
closer  relation  between  the  legitimate  painting 
contractor  and  the  dealer.  The.  maintaining  of 
proper  credit  conditions  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  dealer  furnishing  the  materials,  tools,  and  the 
men  to  do  a  job,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
financing  the  work. 

"They  have  instituted  a  system  of  checking  calls 


Office  of  B.  S.  Mason  and  G.  S.  Stowe,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


remarked :—" We  prefer  at  all  times  to  use  ma- 
terials of  our  own  making.  We  know  positively 
what  they  consist  of  if  we  are  asked.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  testing  paints  we  find  a  very  good  knowl- 
edge of  their  properties  can  be  found  in  the  tests 
for  durability,  permanence  of  color  and  coloring 
strength.  These  three  tests,  when  faithfully  and 
consistently  carried  out,  will  in  practically  every 
case  show  the  exact  value  of  the  colors  and  what 
we  may  expect  of  them  in  reference  to  wear  and 
resistance  of  the  weather  conditions." 

As  previously  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion published  in  a  former  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  there  are  conditions  which  the  members 
of  this  body  have  to  meet  that,  until  recently,  were 
most  discouraging.  That  condition  was  the  man 
claiming  skill  in  his  trade  who  without  business 
ability  and  investment  attempted  to  get  painting 
and  decorating  contracts  by  under-estimating  and 
cutting  legitimate  prices  to  pieces.    Li  reference 


to  dealers  by  furnishing  duplicate  slips,  one  of 
which  the  dealer  is  expected  to  hand  to  each  con- 
tractor sent  to  figure  a  job,  and  the  duplicate  to 
the  Association. 

"Practically  every  reliable  jobbing  house  in  the 
city  is  in  favor  of  the  stand  which  the  Master 
Painters'  Association  have  taken,  and  it  is  believed 
by  their  assisting  the  craft  in  this  way  that  the 
evil  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  percentage. 
While  those  who  have  worked  out  the  plan  are 
not  expecting  too  much  from  it  at  first,  still,  they 
feel  that  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  outcome  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest 
by  all  readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  trade  in  the  mountain  cities 
and  the  Northwest.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  should 
another  method  be  required,  there  is  no  lack  of 
energy  and  determination  among  the  members^  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Association  to  put  into  operation 
some  plan  that  is  bound  to  succeed  and  protect 
tlicir  interests  and  those  of  the  public.  ' 
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Mr.  Mason  has  made  a  very  thorough  study  of 
the  cost  of  doing  work  and,  in  one  of  the  Associa- 
tion meetings,  h  ewas  requested  to  put  the  matter 
in  such  a  form  that  every  one  might  know^  what  he 
had  worked  out  on  the  subject.  "There  are  peculiar 
conditions  in  our  city,"  said  Mr.  Mason.  "The 
added  cost  of  doing  work  at  present  is  split  in  two 
ways.  It  either  comes  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
contractor,  or  he  "skins"  the  work  just  so  much 
more.  While  we,  as  individuals,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Master  Painters"  Association  are  working  to 
better  conditions  here ;  for  some  time  to  come  we 


A  Los  Angeles  Paint  Store. 


do  not  look  forward  to  a  great  degree  of  improve- 
ment." In  order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  sit- 
uation, Mr.  Mason  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  paper  he  read  before  the  Los  Angeles 
Association.  The  masterly  way  he  covered  the  dif- 
ferent points  will  interest  painters  and  decorators 
everywhere.    The  paper  is  as  follows  : — 

Estimating  on  Painting. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  here  to- 
night upon  the  subject  of  estimating  on  painting. 
This  is  a  very  important  subject  to  this  Associa- 
tion and  its  members  as  individuals. 

"There  may  be  members  here  who  disagree  with 
my  ideas,  but  I  beheve  that  the  majority,  after  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  subject,  will  agree  that 
it  has  the  greatest  bearing  upon  our  status  as 
business  men. 

"Most  of  our  business  is  obtained  by  com- 
petition ;  we  are  asked  to  give  figures  on  the  va- 
rious classes  of  work;  these  figures  are  given  to 
architects,  owners  and  general  contractors,  who  as 
a  rule  know  nothing  about  the  cost  price  of  the 
work,  or  what  it  ought  to  be  worth,  and  are  guided 
solely  by  the  information  that  the  figures  give 
them.  These  figures,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  vary 
from  30  to  100  per  cent.  Now,  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  when 
this  is  the  result.  Those  with  whom  we  deal  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  competent  to 
give  an  intelligent  estimate,  and  it  is  a  reflection 
upon  our  intelligence  and  ability  and  is  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  very  little  respect  shown  our 
craft  by  the  public  in  general. 

"To  illustrate,  I  will  cite  you  an  instance  which 
happened  to  me  some  time  ago,  when  I  contem- 
plated making  a  change  in  the  location  of  my 


place  of  business.  I  had  noticed  out  Main  street, 
a  vacant  storeroom  which  had  been  vacant  ever 
since  the  building  was  erected,  some  three  or  four 
years  ago.  I  looked  up  the  lady  who  owned  the 
property  and  inquired  the  rental,  also  if  she  would 
give  a  lease  on  it.  She  gave  me  the  desired  in- 
formation, and  then  asked  me  my  line  of  business. 
I  told  her  that  I  was  a  painting  contractor;  she 
held  up  her  hands  and  said : — 'No !  No  !  No !  nc 
paint  shops  for  me.  The  store  has  been  vacant  for 
a  long  time,  but  we  wish  to  rent  it  to  some  one 
in  a  legitimate  line  of  business.' 

"In  estimating  painting,  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  are  the  basic  principles  to  be  consid- 
ered. This  Association  has  compiled  for  the  use 
of  its  members  an  estimate  book,  with  net  cost 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  of  work,  based  upon  a 
general  average.  The  labor  was  computed  upon  a 
basis  of  $3.50  per  day  and  material  at  the  market 
price  at  that  time.  These  prices  were  arrived  at, 
not  from  the  experience  of  one  man,  but  from  the 
combined  experience  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  ablest 
master  painters  in  this  city,  and  the  members  of 
this  Association,  if  they  expect  or  intend  to  do 
creditable  work,  will  find  that  they  cannot  do  the 
work  for  a  less  price;  in  fact,  at  the  prevailing 
prices  of  material  they  should  be  increased  about 
5  per  cent.  In  using  these  prices  you  must  re- 
member they  represent  the  net  cost  of  the  work; 
nothing  has  been  added  for  profit  or  expense. 

"The  majority  of  us,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
graduated  into  the  paint  contracting  business  from 
journeymen.  As  journeymen  we  were  paid  so 
much  per  day,  and  the  idea  of  a  day's  wages  has 
become  so  fixed  in  our  minds  that  we  are  trying 
to  conduct  a  business  along  these  lines.  There  is 
a  great  difTerence  between  journeying  and  con- 
ducting a  business,  with  all  the  responsibiUty  that 
the  latter  entails,  and  if  we  ever  expect  to  be- 
come business  men  we  have  got  to  change  our 
system  of  computing  profits. 

"There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  vast  diflerence 
in  the  estimates  for  painting,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  labor  performed  by  the  journeymen  in  one 
shop  is  a  fair  average  of  other  shops,  with  the  con- 
sequence, you  might  say,  that  the  labor  is  stand- 
ard ;  provided,  however,  that  the  workmanship  is 
first-class  and  not  slighted. 

"The  cost  of  labor  being  fairly  standard,  we  will 
take  up  the  material  end  of  the  cost.  The  speci- 
fications are  the  same  for  all  competitors  on  a 
given  job  and  one  is  supposed  to  figure  to  use 
the  materials  as  specified.  This  brings"  us  down  to 
the  buying  of  the  material,  and  the  ability  of  one 
contractor  to  obtain  the  material  at  a  less  price 
than  his  competitors.  Credit  conditions  being 
equal,  the  average  painting  contractor  is  on  par 
with  his  competitors,  thus  the  material  cost  is 
standard. 

"The  cost  of  labor  and  material  being  equal  with 
the  various  bidders,  the  next  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  an  intelligent  estimate  are 
measurements.  Some  contractors  estimate  their 
work  by  the  square  yard,  square  foot,  or  square, 
by  the  opening  and  room,  and  some  by  guess, 
using  no  figures  whatever.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  impolicy  of  guesswork  or  the  next  thing 
to  it :  so  much  per  room  or  opening.  Good  judg- 
ment is  essential  in  many  cases,  but  if  the  habit  is 
formed  of  carefully  measuring  the  surfaces  one 
will  arrive  at  a  correct  result,  provided  the  cost 
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per  yard  of  labor  and  material  is  known.  Judg- 
ment is  liable  to  err,  but  the  old  and  true  say- 
ing, 'figures  do  not  lie,'  will  prove  the  safest  in 
the  long  run. 

"Material  will  cover  so  many  square  feet  per 
gallon  and  a  journeyman  so  many  square  feet  per 
day,  on  a  general  average,  and  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  compute  the  cost.  Rooms  and  openmgs 
vary  in  size,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
you  can  do  an  opening  four  by  seven  feet  as  cheap- 
ly as  one  three  by  five  feet. 

"In  regard  to  measurements  there  is  no  great 
secret,  nor  is  there  a  short  cut  system  to  be  em- 
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sequence  that  he  substitutes,  adulterates,  and 
skins  the  work  generally  and  to  the  limit,  and 
while  he  alone  is  concerned  in  the  matter,  it  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  entire  craft  of  painting  _  con- 
tractors and  gives  us  a  general  reputation  of  dis- 
honesty. 

"This  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
very  few  words.  Where  the  whole  trouble  lies  is 
that  we  are  working  down  to  a  price  rather  than 
up  to  a  standard  and  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions. So  long  as  this  method  exists  there  will  be 
very  little  improvement.  Competition  may  be  the 
life  of  trade  and  the  basis  of  all  progress,  but  it 
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ployed  in  estimating  quantities.  It  is  purely  a 
problem  of  square  measure,  which  means  time  and 
patience.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  you,  as  paint- 
ing contractors,  to  have  correct  quantities  of  the 
dif¥erent  kinds  of  work  as  it  is  for  the  carpenter, 
brick  or  plastering  contractor.  We  do  not  take 
half  enough  time  to  properly  measure  the  work  and 
we  guess  at  the  result.  Guesswork  is  dangerous, 
especially  so  on  large  work.  I  will  cite  you  an 
instance  of  a  painting  contractor  taking  a  set  of 
plans  for  a  twelve-story  building  out  of  an  archi- 
tect's office  and  returning  them  with  his  bid  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
awarded  the  contract,  which  netted  him  a  loss  of 
over  $2,000.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  instance:  it 
is  being  done  practically  every  day,  and  why?  Our 
clients  are  not  asking  us  to  do  this  work  at  a 
loss. 

"In  doing  work  at  a  loss  a  contractor  naturally 
tries  to  save  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  con- 


has  got  to  be  standardized  to  be  real  competition. 
It  is  not  competition  when  one  man  figures  to  do 
the  work  conscientiously  and  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  specifications,  while  his 
competitor  has  no  thought  other  than  how  much 
he  can  skin  the  work  and  get  away  with  it. 

"(ientlcmen.  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  stands  for  something;  it  stands  for  the 
highest  ideals  of  business  integrity,  along  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  elevate  our  craft,  and  I  want  to 
appeal  to  vour  mechanical  pride,  to  your  honor  as 
business  men,  that  by  our  acts  we  may  build  up 
an  organization  here  in  this  city,  that  the  public 
may  have  the  highest  confidence  in.  and  that  we 
all  'mav  feel  proud  to  be  members  of.'' 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  as  a 
valued  help  in  bringing  a  better  standard  into  ex- 
istence, Mr.  Stowc  showed  me  a  lGO-]>age  book 
four  bv  seven  inches  wliich  the  iiaintors  may  use 
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to  guide  them  in  making  correct  estimates.  On 
the  fly  leaf  of  this  book  is  the  following: — 

"The  unit  prices  contained  in  this  book  are 
based  upon  the  general  average  of  work,  with 
first-class  material  and  workmanship,  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  for  labor  of  $3.50  to  $4  for  eight 
hours.  Nothing  has  been  added  for  overhead  ex- 
pense or  insurance  which  must  be  provided  for 
by  those  using  this  data." 

On  the  next  two  pages  is  the  index  giving  date, 
name  of  job  and  page.  The  following  four  pages 
give  the  "net  cost  prices"  of  exterior  labor  and  ma- 
terial and  finally  the  estimate  for  painting  with 
every  necessary  detail  to  keep  the  man  who  esti- 
mates from  making  errors.  At  least  eighty  pages 
are  left  blank  on  which  he  may  do  his  figuring, 
thus  enabling  him  to  always  have  the  estimate  and 
how  he  arrived  at  the  cost  at  hand  for  instant  ref- 
erence. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  things  the  Los 
Angeles  Association  is  doing  in  order  to  raise  the 
craft  to  a  higher,  better  plane  and  give  it  a  credit- 
able, honorable  place  among  the  trades  that  much 
more  might  be  written  ;  but  any  one  who  reads  this 
article,  particularly  the  painters  of  the  Northwest, 
will  watch  eagerly  for  the  success  of  the  efiforts, 
which  surely  will  come  to  the  resolute,  determined 
body  of  men  who  are  among  the  leading  house 
painters  and  decorators  of  this  splendid  big  South- 
ern California  metropolis. 

The  illustration  of  Robert  P.  Tuttle  &  Company's 
store  is  typical  of  the  progressive  California  re- 


tailer in  paints  and  allied  lines.  The  proprietor  of 
this  establishment  has  been  in  the  painting  and 
contracting  business  for  ten  years.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing a  painter  and  decorator,  he  was  interested  in 
ranching.  After  working  in  the  trade  eight  years 
he  believed  a  good  opportunity  existed  for  a  retail 
paint  store  to  run  in  conjunction  with  the  painting 
and  decorating  art  and  it  has  developed  into  a 
staple  business.  Mr.  Tuttle  conducts  this  store  in 
a  strictly  up-to-date  way,  carrying  the  lines  that 
he  knows  will  bring  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser 
and  will  make  hisi  trade  solid  with  the  buying 
public. 

Thoughtful,  personal  service  for  the  customer 
and  a  high  quality  line  of  merchandise  he  believes 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  build  a  successful 
business.  Advertising  has  brought  little  if  any 
beneficial  returns,  he  states,  hence  he  directs  most 
of  his  effort  toward  making  the  store,  the  equip- 
ment and  the  stock  in  general  appeal  strongly  to 
the  public. 

In  speaking  of  the  outlook  of  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  and  also  including  the  rtail 
paint  stores,  Mr.  Tuttle  remarked: — "I  believe 
the  future  for  the  retail  paint  dealer  and  the  paint- 
ing business  in  general  is  exceptionally  bright. 
This  is  true  in  Los  Angeles  and  I  find  also 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  this  section. 
We  have  had  trying  experiences  in  the  trade  in 
various  ways,  it  is  true,  but  they  all  work  out  to 
a  better  basis  ultimately  and  doubtless  place  us  all 
in  a  better  position  for  progress  and  advancement." 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

New  Color  Effects  and  Striping  Seen  at  the  Automobile  Shows— Ground  Colors— Yellows 
,  and  Grays — Reds  and  Greens. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  late  Grand  Central  Palace  show  in  New 
York,  the  leading  American  automobile  ex- 
hibit, had  its  lesson  for  the  painter,  as  it 
had  for  other  artisans,  which  is  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  making  allusion  to  the  color  and  striping  dis- 
play. What  the  Palace  show  put  before  its  visi- 
tors,_  other  exhibitions  of  scarcely  less  note  have 
unmistakably  emphasized,  namely,  that  to  be 
strictly  in  fashion  the  painter  must  for  the  coming 
season,  at  least,  put  more  color  into  his  work.  The 
Palace  display  had  very  few  fields  of  black.  Deep, 
splendid  greens  and  blue  were,  of  course,  plentiful, 
as  they  most  always  are.  Then  there  were 
colors  full  of  tone  and  strength,  although  none  of 
them  approached  the  violent  combinations  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Possibly  a  very  few  came  close  to  the 
sensational  order,  but,  on  ^the  whole,  the  colorful 
display  came  well  within  the  limits  of  wise,  selec- 
tive quality. 

If  anything,  the  yellow  pigments  were  more  in 
evidence  than  any  other  one  color.  However,  vel- 
low  has  been  a  much  employed  color  for  road  ve- 
hicles, and  especially  coaches,  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years ;  its  popularity  comes  in  part,  doubt- 
less, from  the  fact  that  it  is  under  fair  treatment  a 
durable  pigment.   It  is  also  a  color  that  shows  dirt 


and  road  substances  less  than  most  pigments.  Yel- 
low, Avhen  properly  brought  up  and  put  forth 
over  a  fitnely  wrought  ground,  holds  its  original 
purity  of  tine  and  tone  exceptionally  well ;  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  outdonei  in  this  respect  by  other 
colors. 

Grays  and  gray-brown  tones  of  a  neutral  com- 
plexion were  there  in  plenty,  together  with  colors 
and  combinations  of  colors,  which  in  the  main  har- 
monize with  those  found  outdoors  and  along 
country  highways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  automobile  colorists  for  this  year  are  de- 
termined to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  mother  Na- 
ture, and  while,  as  above  said,  the  colors  are  for 
the  greater  part  strong  and  positive,  they  are  rarely 
obtrusive  or  lacking  in  the  sense  of  pleasure  to  the 
eye.  The  colors  were  of  the  serviceable  sort,  in 
the  estimate  of  the  writer,  adapted,  as  a  rule,  for 
economical  maintenance  and  easily  cleanable,  two 
advantages  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

Another  satisfactory  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  painter  is  the  return,  a5  evidenced  at  the 
Palace  show,  to  striping  the  car.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  streamline  type  of  body,  the  painters  have 
found  it  possible  to  use  lines  so  adroitly  and  tact- 
fully, and  so  artistically,  that  the  naturally  fine 
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outlines  and  graceful  fashioning  of  the  work  of  the 
body  makers  is  enhanced  and  given  a  braver  touch 
of  prominence.  Moreover,  in  these  fields  of  more 
positive  colors  the  striping  has  the  effect  of  mel- 
lowing and  fetching  them  down  into  softer  pictures, 
and  bringing  into  relief  more  of  the  finer  creations 
of  the  car.  To  readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
this  return  to  the  fashion  of  striping  the  car  to  a 
larger  extent  than  formerly  will  be  welcome  news ; 
it  affords  the  jobbing  shop  painter  a  chance,  in  the 
case  of  old  work  devoid  of  the  right  surfacing  ad- 
vantages, or  where  the  pay  is  inadequate  to  permit 
of  the  necessary  surfacing  to  make  the  work  ap- 
pear good  without  striping,  to  distract  attention 
from  the  surface  defects,  by  casting  in  some  relief 
lines  at  points  most  needed.  This  will  prove  a  great 
gain  to  the  sometimes  sorely  pressed  painter  bent 
upon  making  his  work  tell  at  its  best,  and  yet 
forced  by  the  decrees  of  what  is  called  fashion,  to 
keep  within  the  decrees  of  this  often  intolerant 
Dame.  A  few  stripes,  and  upon  occasion  as  the 
requirements  of  the  work  may  suggest,  a  simple 
little  corner  design  tucked  into  the  field  color  will 
help  amazingly  to  hide  the  roughness  and  the  de- 
fects of  many  of  the  old  and  badly  battered  jobs 
which  roll  in  from  town  and  countryside. 

The  painter  finds  that  lines  of  color  run  about 
the  surface  are  a  fine  help  in  many  ways,  and  in 
country  shops — or,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  subur- 
ban shops — the  practice  of  applying  them  as  the 
needs  of  the  work  suggest  must  prove  a  helpful 
factor. 

In  the  case  of  the  use  of  more  yellow  pigments, 
the  question  of  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best,  ground 
colors  arises.  For  many  of  the  yellows,  especial- 
ly the  pale  yellows,  we  know  of  no  better  ground 
than  a  pure  white.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
all'  colors  in  light  shades  and  tints  show  a  natural 
tendency  to  darken  as  they,  in  time,  bleach  and  lose 
their  purity  of  tone.  The  white  ground  counter- 
acts this  process,  and  helps  to  hold  the  yellow  to 
its  true  color.  It  performs  this  function  through 
its  power  to  ofifer  the  yellow  a  white  base  to 
sti'ike  through  rather  than  a  strong,  positive  one. 
In  other  terms,  the  yellow,  as  it  responds  to  the 
process  of  drying  and  advancing  age,  is  influenced 
by  the  lighter  color  beneath,  the  one  counteracting 
the  other.  A  dull  salmon  color  is  sometimes  used 
to  good  effect,  the  color  being  put  on  in  the  form 
of  a  dead  flat  coat.  This  method,  however,  is  more 
particularly  recommended  in  the  case  of  cheap 
work.  The  salmon  is  said  to  have  a  peculiar 
affinity  for  the  yellow  and  is  efl^ectually  shut  in  by 
the  latter.  For  first-class  results  the  white  base 
will  serve  the  purpose  without  fail.  For  the  body 
surface  use  flake  or  silver  or  Arctic  white,  ground 
in  japan,  applying  with  a  camels-hair  brush  two  or 
three  or  more  coats :  as  may  be  required  to  get  a 
dense,  solid  ground,  and  then,  over  this  white  base, 
bring  the  yellow  along  first  in  a  flat  coat,  and 
then  in  the  form  of  varnish  color,  using  for  this, 
if  shop  made,  one-fourth  pound  of  color  in  one 
pound,  or  one  pint,  of  elastic,  pale  rubbing  var- 
nish. Clean  hands,  clean  tools,  clean  practices  are 
necessary  in  developing  a  fine  piece  of  vellow 
work,  this  holding  true  of  the  pale  or  the  deeper 
color. 

Some  of  the  attractive  colors  for  striping  yellow 
consist  of  gold,  aluminum,  white  lines  in  combina- 
tion with  these,  and  carmine,  pale  azure  blue  and 


French  gray,  light.  In  finishing  over  the  yellow 
pigments,  and  especially  over  the  pale  tones,  a 
very  white  or  pale  varnish — as  nearly  water  white 
as  may  be  had — should  be  used,  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  makes  for  good 
results  in  handling  this  class  of  work  it  is  purity 
of  color  effects. 

The  grays  in  evidence  at  the  Palace  Show  ran 
all  the  way  from  the  renowned  French  gray  to 
the  formidable  battleship  gray.  There  were,  to  be 
sure,  many  varieties  of  the  family  marshaled  under 
imposing  titles,  but  they  were  simply  variations 
in  shade  and  tone,  the  gray-brown  neutral  shades 
being  among  the  number.  These  colors  have  an 
advantage  to  the  suburban  shop  painter  in  that 
for  repainting  purposes  they  come  out  over  old 
surfaces  sorely  stricken  in  many  examples  with 
rents  and  checks  and  ravages  of  wear,  without 
exaggerating  the  defects.  Indeed,  they  have  an 
exactly  opposite  effect,  and  herein  is  their  advan- 
tage, as  compared  to  not  a  few  other  even  more 
pretentious  colors. 

For  roadsters,  there  are  not  a  few  panels  to  be 
seen  painted  in  carmine,  deep  shade,  and  it  makes 
a  wonderfully  compelling  effect.  The  carmine  is 
best  used  over  a  ground  of  Indian  red,  although 
for  deepest  effect,  the  red  had  best  be  darkened  a 
bit  with  ivory  black,  using  this  black  to  enrich,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  ground  color.  Carmine  in 
common  with  the  lakes  pigments,  is  rich  and 
beautiful  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  richness 
of  the  ground.  Fetch  the  surface  up  as  smooth 
and  level  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  th^n 
apply  a  coat  of  the  ground  color ;  make  sure  that 
this  ground  is  free  from  defects— visible  defects 
at  any  rate— for  carmine  is  one  of  the  pigments 
that  cannot  be  retouched  or  patched  up  in  any 
least  extent  without  showing  the  effort.  Hence, 
all  such  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  primary 
surface,  or  upon  the  ground  color.  For  first-class 
work,  take  some  of  the  carmine,  ground  in  japan, 
and  flat  it  out  with  turpentine  to  dry  without  gloss 
and  put  on  a  coat  of  this.  Then,  in  due  time,  apply 
in_  the  form  of  varnish-color  a  coat  of  the  car- 
mine, using  for  the  medium  an  ounce  of  the 
carmine— No.  40  carmine,  preferably— in  a  pint  of 
elastic  rubbing  varnish,  and  flow  the  pigment 
freely  on,  quite  as  you  might  flow  a  coat  of  clear 
rubbing  varnish.    If,  perchance,  a  finer  depth  of 
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For  best  work  use,  say,  one-half  ounce  of  car- 
mine in  a  pint  of  varnish  for  the  third  varnish  sur- 
facing coat.  In  a  cheaper  method  the  flat  coat  of 
carmine  may  be  omitted,  and  for  the  first  coat  of 
varnish-color  use  two  ounces  of  carmine  in  a  pint 
of  varnish.  Too  much  color  in  the  varnish  how- 
ever for  glazing  purposes  is  sure  to  lessen  the 
depth  of  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  the  pigment 
Always,  too  a  supeior  finish  adds  to  the  color 
effects— heightens,  in  a  word,  the  reflective  power 
and  quality  of  the  carmine. 

In  the  business  of  repainting,  where  old  surfaces 
have  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  most  parr,  the  deep 
greens,  always  in  fashion,  and  so  much  called  for 
by  conservative  car  users,  are  not  as  difl^cult  to 
employ  as  they  sometimes  get  credit  for  Of 
course,  all  colors,  greens  not  excepted,  prosper  in 
looks  most  when  placed  over  grounds  of  faultless 
build,  but  these  same  greens  mav,  as  a  rule  be 
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made  to  behave  and  show  off  splendidly,  with 
reasonable  attention.  Give  them  the  best  surface 
setting-  possible,  smooth  and  clean  and  well  dressed 
up,  anil  take  care  to  not  becloud  the  color  under  a 
yellowing  smear  of  varnish.  Greens  go  ofif  color 
very  quickly  under  the  stain  of  varnish.  It  is 
desirable  therefore  to  use  them,  after  securing  a 
dense  color  ground,  in  the  form  of  varnish-color 
coats  up  to  at  least  the  final  coat  of  rubbing  var- 
nish. One  of  the  greens  this  year  attracting  atten- 
tion on  some  of  the  big  cars  is  none  other  than 
our  old  and  famous  friend,  bottle  green,  or  a  very 
close  relative  of  it.  And,  after  all,  can  you  name  a 
green  that  has  a  more  marvelous  depth  of  royal 
color  than  this  favorite  of  an  early  day?  To  get 
this  color  in  its  primitive  estate  one  must  go  back 
to  the  earlier  ways  of  preparing  for  and  han- 
dling it.  The  right  ground  is  the  first  essential. 
Make  this  of  lemon  chrome  yellow  and  ivory  black, 
both  japan  ground.  Work  up  gradually  to  the 
bottle  green  shade  by  adding  the  yellow  to  the 
black.  Quantities  of  these  pigments  are  out  of 
the  question  owing  to  the  varying  strength  of  dii- 
rent  makes  of  color;  the  workman  must  use  his 
eye  and  color  mixing  ability  to  catch  the  shade. 
Make  the  surface  nice  and  clean  and  smooth,  and 
apply  this  ground  color.  Next  with  some  Dutch 
pink  and  Prussian  blue,  both  also  ground  in  japan, 
mix  and  match  up  to  a  rich  shade  of  bottle  green, 
and  having  secured  this  apply  a  coat  to  the  ground 
already  in  place.  Apply  with  a  camels-hair  brush 
in  a  consistency  of  ordinary  color.    We  now  have 


the  base  for  the  bottle  green  as  it  is  to  be  further 
brought  out.  Now  to  a  pint  of  rubbing  varnish, 
only  medium  quick  drying,  add  two  ounces  of  yel- 
low lake,  mixing  thoroughly,  after  which  add  to 
the  mass  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Dutch  pink,  making 
an  intimate  mixture  before  using.  Flow  over  the 
surface  generously,  as  varnish-color  is  put  on, 
avoiding  runs  and  sags,  etc.  If  a  reddish  hue  is 
desired,  a  sprinkle  of  English  vermiHon  added  to 
the  varnish-color  will  produce  the  effect.  A  drop 
of  Prussian  blue  will  throw  the  color  to  a  bluish- 
green  shade,  and  for  an  olive  green  shade  add  a 
bit  of  blue  and  vermilion.  These  additions,  how- 
ever, only  serve  to  produce  certain  special  shades, 
and  should  never  be  employed  when  the  true  bottle 
green,  with  all  its  glorious  depth  of  color,  is 
wanted.  This  particular  green,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  cannot  be  produced  in  any  other  way, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  bottle  green  may  be 
had  of  many  color  grinders  which  w\\\  pass 
inspection. 

In  handling  all  greens  it  is  desirable  to  give  them 
plenty  of  time  to  dry  thoroughly  before  varnishing, 
for  they  have  a  propensity  to  throw  two  or  three 
shades  of  color  on  the  same  panel  when  varnished 
over  prematurely ;  again  never  cross  brush  a  green 
at  the  ends  of  the  panel,  for  this  practice  develops 
•the  same  result.  Lay  the  color  of!  quite  to  the 
end  of  the  panel,  and  catch  up  the  drips,  if  any,  at 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  field.  Barring  these  traits 
the  greens  are  handled  without  difficulty. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Phases  of  the  Lien  Laws. 

PAINTERS  and  decorators  in  general,  and  those 
doing  business  in  Connecticut  in  particular, 
will  be  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court  of  Errors  to  the  effect  that 
where  the  owner  of  a  single  lot  practically  divides  it 
by  constructing  independent  buildings  on  it — one  on 
each  half  of  the  lot  with  a  space  between— and  a  hen 
claimant  has  performed  work  on  both  buildings,  a 
separate  lien  must  be  filed  for  each  building  and  its 
contiguous  ground.  (Ginsberg  vs.  Capone,  99  Atlan- 
tic Reporter,  501.)  A  carpenter,  who  furnished  ma- 
terials and  labor  for  both  houses  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
was  denied  the  right  to  enforce  a  lien,  as  against 
other  Hen  claimants,  because  he  filed  a  claim  treating 
the  two  buildings  as  constituting  one  entire  piece 
of  property.    The  court  said: 

"It  is  true,  as  Catalano's  counsel  urge,  that  an 
honest  mistake  in  overstating  the  amount  for  which  a 
lien  is  claimed  will  not  invalidate  it,  and  that  in  such 
case,  it  will  be  enforced  for  the  rightful  amount. 
*  *  *  But  in  the  present  case  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  statement  of  indebtedness.    There  was 


no  mistake  made  in  that  or  any  other  respect  save 
one  arising  from  inadvertence  or  disregard  of  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  law  that  the  right  of  lien  at- 
taches to  the  building  and  appurtenant  land  or  build- 
ings in  the  construction,  raising,  removal  or  repair 
of  which  it  or  its  appurtenances  the  debt  attempted  to 
be  secured  was  incurred.  For  aught  that  appears  the 
statement  of  the  certificate  that  $1,100  was  the  amount 
due  upon  the  two  buildings  included  in  it  was  cor- 
rect. The  trouble  is  that  Catalano  improperly  under- 
took to  secure  that  amount  against  both.  What  he 
now  asks  in  effect  is  that  the  court  ignore  his  un- 
lawful attempt,  and  give  effect  to  his  blanket  lien  by 
dividing  the  property  into  two  portions,  and  the 
amount  for  which  his  lien  was  filed  into  two,  and 
recognize  the  lien  as  valid  as  to  one  of  the  portions 
of  property  for  one  of  the  amounts.  Upon  which  of 
the  portions  the  revised  lien  shall  be  so  recognized 
we  are  not  told.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  course  would, 
in  effect,  amount  to  a  nullification  of  the  provisions  of 
statute  imposing  limitations  and  conditions  upon  the 
right  of  lien  and  its  continuance  as  a  subsisting  in- 
cumbrance." 


AN  OPPORTUNITY. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  wants  to  double  its  circulation  within  the  next  year.  This  will  enable 
us  to  give  our  subscribers  a  better  publication — it  will  help  us  to  teach  the  trade  to  be  better  business 
men  and  to  put  competition  on  a  more  intelligent  and  equitable  basis.  We  want  secretaries  of  asso- 
ciations and  other  painters,  who  realize  that  The  Magazine  helps  them,  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  us.  We 
will  pay  a  liberal  commission  for  whole  or  part  time  work.  Write  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  1  00  William 
Street,  New  York,  for  full  particulars. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  wtth 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  wtll  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  hoivever, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith!  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  _  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

Removing  Paint  and  Other  Spots  from  Clothing. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know  what  will 
take  paint  spots  and  ink  out  of  clothing. 

Answer :  To  remove  ink  spots  on  cloth  without 
injury,  rub  on  oxalic  acid  in  powder,  leave  it  on 
for  a  while,  and  then  rub  off  with  a  moistened 
sponge.  As  to  removing  paint  stains  from  cloth- 
ing, there  are  various  means,  such  as  benzine,  ben- 
zole, soapine,  etc.,  while  fresh,  but  when  the  stains 
are  hard  and  dry,  chloroform  or  ether  are  the  only 
means  to  remove  them  without  injury  to  the  cloth. 
These  are  rather  costly  these  days  and  the  remedy 
may  be  far  in  excess  to  the  value  of  the  cloth. 


Paint  for  Exterior  Rough  Cast  Walls. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  asks: — What  is  best 
paint  for  exterior  rough  cast  walls? 

Answer:  Any  good  oil  paint,  such  as  used  for 
exterior  walls,  white  or  tinted  to  suit,  preferably 
made  from  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide,  with  lin- 
seed oil  as  the  binding  medium. 


Ventilation  in  Varnish  Rooms 

A.  L.  P.,  New  York,  writes : — I  am  working  in  a 
small  hardware  finishing  room  and  the  room  be- 
comes rather  crowded,  when  a  batch  of  the  ware 
finished  with  .'flowing  varnish  is  put  up  to  drip  and 
dry,  causing  the  fumes  to  be  so  strong  that  I  con- 
sider it  dangerous  to  health,  inasmuch  as  the  ceil- 
ing is  not  high  enough  to  let  the  fumes  escape 
and  windows  and  doors  must  be  closed  to  exclude 
draught,  in  order  to  keep  the  varnish  from  crawl- 
ing or  creeping.  Can  you  help  us  out  in  the  mat- 
ter? Am  also  using  wood  alcohol  for  cutting  shel- 
lac, and  I  know  it  is  hard  on  the  eyes  and  injurious 
when  inhaled.  Can  you  advise  a  particular  kind  of 
respirator  that  might  be  of  service  when  using 
shellac  and  the  gloss  flowing  varnish,  whose  fumes 
are  also  extra  strong,  or  do  you  know  of  anything 
I  might  add  to  the  varnish  without  injury  so  as 
to  overcome  the  fumes  to  some  extent?  Could  I 
use  grain  alcohol  for  cutting  the  shellac,  and  of 
what  strength  should  it  be? 

Answer:  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of 
expelling  the  fumes  generated  in  the  drying  of  the 
varnish,  which,  no  doubt,  is  of  a  cheap  grade,  in 
which  petroleum  spirits  of  the  rapidlv  evaporating 
type  is  used  as  the  thinning  medium,  than  to 
provide  some  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  room. 


This  need  not  be  done  by  having  the  windows  open 
at  the  top  and  thus  create  a  draught,  but  each 
window  could  have  an  elbow-shaped  ventilator, 
same  as  may  be  found  in  the  offices  in  large  build- 
ings, which  would  let  most  of  the  fumes  escape. 

Respirators  are  more  for  keeping  dust  out  of 
lungs  than  to  serve  as  a  protection  for  gases  or 
fumes,  at  least  we  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
type  for  the  purpose.  As  to  cutting  gum  shellac 
with  grain  alcohol,  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
grain  alcohol  is  subject  to  a  heavy  tax  and  shellac 
at  the  present  time  is  exceedingly  high  in  price 
also.  Denatured  alcohol  has  not  the  pungent  odor, 
nor  does  it  emit  the  unpleasant  and  poisonous 
fumes  of  the  wood  alcohol  and  that  known  as  188" 
is  best  for  cutting  gum  shellac. 


Can  Cypress  Wood  Be  Stained  by  Fuming? 

E.  H.,  New  York,  desires  to  know  how  cypress 
wood  can  be  fumed,  as  he  has  never  heard  of  such 
a  process  for  this  wood. 

Answer:    Any  wood  that  contains  tannin,  even 
in  a  minor  degree,  may  be  made  darker  by  the 
fuming  process,  but  the  result  is  not  as  effective  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  oak.    We  should  say,  that 
cypress  wood  has  not  a  high  enough  percentage  of 
tannic  acid  to  make  fuming*  with  ammonia  vapors 
effective  and  we  believe  that  staining  should  be 
resorted  to.    Cypress,  at  any  rate,  will  not  take  the 
place  of  oak  because  of  its  straight  growth  and 
grain  and  its  convex  tendencies,  that  make  it 
rather  difficult  to  finish.    Never  expect  to  obtain  a 
high  finish  with  this  wood,  but  content  yourself 
with  a  dull  effect,  such  as  is  obtained  by  waxing. 
If  you  care  to  take  the  trouble,  put  some  strong 
ammonia,  of  say  26°  Be,  in  a  few  saucers,  place 
them  in  the  bottom  of  an  airtight  case,  in  which 
you  have  a  few  wires  stretched  above  the  saucers 
upon  which  lay  a  piece  of  cypress  wood  of  the 
darker  variety,  and  close  the  case  on  top  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  through  which  you  may,  from  time 
to  time,  observe  the  effect  of  the  operation.  If 
there  is  no  change  in  the  color  of  the  wood  inside 
of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  you  may  as  well  abandon 
the  trial  and  resort  to  staining  the  wood.  To 
avoid  raising  the  fibre  of  the  wood  by  a  water 
stain  or  other  coloring  solutions  in  water,  make  a 
stain  of  either  Vandyke  brown  or  burnt  umber, 
ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  add  enough  ivory  or 
drop  black  in  oil   that  does  not  contain  blue,  to 
obtain  the  proper  depth,  also  some  zinc  white  in 
oil  to  dull  the  color  some,  and  thin  with  brown 
japan  drier  and  turpentine  to  the  proper  consis- 
tency for  application.    For  the  purpose  of  better 
penetration,  part  of  the  turpentine,  say  about  15 
per  cent,  by  volume,  may  be  replaced  by  90  per 
cent,  coal-tar  benzol.    The  efi'cct  can  be  lightened 
by  wiping,  if  desired,  before  the  stain  sets,  or  may 
be  darkened  by  a  second  application.  Waxed  finish 
is  best  for  this. 


Greening  Brass  Metal  Sign  Plates. 

W.  P.  J.,  Missouri,  writes: — Can  you  give  us 
any  information  of  how  to  produce  the  pale  green 
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used  by  the  makers  for  a  background  on  brass 
metal  signs?  The  effect  is  very  popular  for  brass 
metal  signs  on  the  exterior  of  department  stores, 
although  we  have  not  noted  it  elsewhere.  We  do 
not  care  for  information  as  to  how  to  use  such  a 
green  in  tinting  colors,  etc.^  but  simply  in  the 
connection  referred  to. 

Answer:  The  greening  of  brass  in  the  manner 
you  refer  to  and  which  will  stand  exposure,  clean- 
ing and  polishing  from  time  to  time,  is  done  by  a 
chemical  process,  the  method  of  operation  being  as 
follows : — Place  the  polished  brass  plate  in  a  bath 
of  120  grains  of  copper  sulphate  and  30  grains  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  one  pint  of  water, 
polished  side  down.  The  depth  of  the  green  de- 
pends upon  the  time  of  immersion.  Another  meth- 
od is  to  immerse  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  one-half 
pound  perchloride  of  iron  in  one  pint  of  water,  but 
this  will  not  produce  a  pale  green  tinge,  such  as 
you  desire,  but  rather  an  antique  green  effect. 

In  either  case,  when  you  have  the  right  color, 
the  plate  should  be  washed,  dried  and  repolished 
with  sweet  oil  and  rotten  stone. 


Shingle  Paint  Made  with  Creosote,  Crude  Oil  and 
Graphite. 

W.  C.  D.,  California,  says  that  he  saw  a  shingle 
roof  paint  composed  of  crude  oil,  creosote  oil  and 
graphite  and  that  it  looks  good  to  him.  Would 
like  to  know  in  what  proportions  it  should  be 
mixed. 

Answer:  We  do  not  approve  of  a  paint  for 
wooden  shingles  containing  crude  oil._  We  believe 
that  wooden  shingles  should  be  dipped  into  a 
stain  before  being  laid,  and  then  given  a  coat  of 
the  same  stain,  applied  with  a  brush. 

The  stain  may  be  made  with  or  without  creosote 
oil,  but  in  order  to  penetrate  into  and  preserve  the 
wood,  it  must  be  rather  liquid  and  not  like  a  paint. 

No  matter  what  you  use  as  the  pigment,  this 
should  not  be  used  in  the  dry  powder  but  should 
be  ground  in  linseed  oil  to  a  medium,  stout  paste, 
that  will  break  up  readily.  To  avoid  having  the 
stain  running  off  the  roof  during  a  driving  rain 
storm  before  it  has  set  hard,  some  drier  should 
also  be  added.  If  you  prefer  graphite  to  mineral 
brown  or  red,  break  up  say  fifteen  pounds  of 
graphite  in  oil,  with  one  gallon  japan  drier  and  di- 
lute with  four  gallons  creosote  oil  and  four  gallons 
heavy  benzine  or  keresene  oil.  This  will  make 
ten  gallons  shingle  stain.  If  you  want  paint  for 
brushing  over  old  shingles  use  thirty  pounds 
graphite  in  oil,  one  gallon  drier,  three  gallons  creo- 
sote oil  and  four  gallons  heavy  benzine  or  kerosene 
oil  to  make  ten  gallons. 


Natural  or  Stained  Interior  Wood  Finish. 

G.  W.  R.  New  York,  asks  for  best  way  to  finish 
hard  wood  in  a  room,  both  in  the  natural  or 
stained  from  start  to  finish  with  a  high  polish  ef- 
fect.   Also  in  white  enamel  finish. 

Answer:  When  the  wood  is  of  such  close  grain 
that  filler  is  not  required  but  must  be  stained,  the 
stain  must  always  be  applied  first  and  the  surface 
sandpapered  when  stain  is  dry.  Then  the  surface 
is  dusted  and  one  coat  of  shellac  varnish  applied — 
white  shellac  for  light  wood  and  orange  shellac  for 
dark  wood.    The  shellac  coat  should  be  lightly 


sandpapered  and  followed  by  at  least  two  coats  of 
interior  rubbing  varnish,  which  should  be  rubbed 
with  pumice  and  water  or  at  least  mossed  down 
with  pumice  and  hair.  When  a  good,  smooth  sur- 
face is  thus  obtained,  which  you  can  ascertain  by 
passing  the  palm  of  your  hand  over  it  clean  off 
the  whole  surface  and  allow  to  dry  well.  Then 
apply  a  good  flowing  coat  of  polishing  varnish, 
and  after  drying,  rub  down  with  rotten  stone  and 
sweet  oil.  When  the  wood  is  open  grained  such 
as  oak,  if  wanted  in  the  natural,  fill  the  grain  with 
natural  or  light  paste  filler,  but  when  stained,  ap- 
ply the  stain  first  and  then  fill.  Sand  down  the 
filler  when  dry  and  hard,  then  apply  at  least  one 
coat  of  shellac  varnish  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  suggested  above  for  wood  that  does  not 
require  filling.  When  the  wood  has  been  stained, 
the  filler  should  also  be  stained  to  match  the  ef- 
fect desired.  To  finish  interior  wiood  work  in 
white  enamel,  prime  with  flat  lead  and  build  up 
the  surface  with  a  few  coats  of  white  ground,  such 
as  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  enamel 
\vhite  land  follow  directions  as  given.  If  (rub- 
bing and  polishing  is  desired,  use  rotten  stone  and 
water  and  finally,  rotten  stone  and  sweet  oil. 


Painting  Interior  Cement  Coated  Walls  of  Stone 
Building. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like  suggestions 
for  painting  the  interior  cement  coated  walls  of  a 
stone  building  in  white. 

Answer:  You  appear  to  desire  to  do  this  job 
with  something  of  a  low-priced  nature,  that  is 
washable.  You  will  find  in  our  advertising  col- 
umns offers  of  concrete  and  cement  coatings,  also 
cold  water  paints,  any  of  which  will  answer  your 
purpose. 


Cresote  Oil  and  Dryers  for  Shingle  Stains. 

L.  L.,  New  Jersey,  desires  us  to  advise  him 
what  grade  of  creosote  and  what  colors  he  should 
use  in  making  creosote  shingle  stain,  green  and 
red,  also  what  sort  of  dryer. 

Answer:  There  are  several  sorts  of  creosotes  on 
the  market,  some  grades  being  more  refined  than 
others  and  therefore  paler  then  the  general  run. 
They  are  classed  as  red  and  yellow,  the  latter  be- 
ing better  adopted  where  the  color  of  the  stain  is 
desired  cleaner,  but  we  would  caution  against 
the  use  of  wood  creosote,  for  the  reason  that  this 
is  apt  to  destroy  the  color,  especially  if  it  be  chrome 
green.  Coal-tar  creosote  is  best,  as  it  acts  as  a 
preservative  for  the  shingles,  especially  when  they 
are  dipped  before  being  laid.  We  would  not  ad- 
vise using  creosote  only  in  the  preparation  of 
shingle  stain,  but  a  mixture  of  equal  portions  of 
creosote  and  110  fire  test  kerosene.  In  order  to 
keep  the  stain  from  settling  or  caking  in  the  con- 
tainer we  suggest  the  color  to  be  ground  fine  in 
oil,  using  chemically  pure  chrome  green,  light, 
medium  or  dark,  as  desired,  or  if  moss  green  is 
wanted  use  as  a  base  also  chemically  pure  chrome 
green,  some  raw  Italian  sienna,  a  small  portion  of 
lampblack  and  some  zinc  white,  all  ground  in  lin- 
seed oil.  Beat  up  enough  of  this  base  with  liquid 
dryer  to  a  smooth  semi-paste  and  thin  with  the 
mixture  of  creosote  and  kerosene  until  thin 
enough  to  make  the  stain  drain  well  from  the 
shingle  on  dipping.    If  desired  for  giving  shingles 
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another  coat  after  being  laid,  the  stain  may  be 
made  stouter.  For  a  red  stain  the  color  base 
should  also  be  ground  fine  in  oil  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  stain  from  settling  and  caking  unduly, 
the  coloring  matter,  be  it  Indian  red  or  red  oxide 
of  iron,  should  be  as  strong  and  as  free  from  inert 
material  as  possible.  Dryer,  of  course,  should  also 
be  used  in  the  red  stain,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to 
be  washed  ofi  by  a  driving  rainstorm  before  it 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  penetrate  into  the  wood. 


Flat  Wall  Paint  Cracking  on  the  Interior  of 
Brick  Walls. 

J.  K.,  Minnesota,  writes: — I  have  a  problem  on 
which  I  would  value  your  opinion.  Last  summer 
I  painted  the  inside  walls  of  a  bank  building, 
which  is  of  brick.  I  used  a  fiat  wall  paint  directly 
on  a  smooth  putty  coat  finish,  which  was  plastered 
on  the  brick  to  the  depth  of  from  one-quarter  to 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  building  was  erect- 
ed three  years  ago  and  had  never  been  painted  and 
the  putty  plaster  had  not  cracked  when  I  applied 
the  flat  wall  finish.'  Now,  last  fall  and  this  winter, 
the  walls  have  cracked  at  many  places  and  every 
time  the  wall  did  crack  there  was  a  report  like  the 
discharge  of  a  heavy  gun,  the  cracks  running  up 
and  down  and  as  deep  as  the  putty  finish,  making 
the  latter  bulge  out  from  two  to  three  inches  on 
both  sides  of  each  crack.  Would  contraction  and 
expansion  cause  this  and  would  the  painting  of  the 
bricks  on  the  outside  stop  the  cracking? 

Answer:  We  believe  the  trouble  to  be  due  to 
the  same  cause  that  makes  paint  scale  on  wood 
after  being  repainted  repeatedly  when  the  new 
coat,  after  drying  hard,  comes  off  clean  to  the 
wood,  taking  the  old  paint  with  it.  The  reason  for 
.this  is  most  always  found  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
'the  surface  has  not  been  carefully  examined  be- 
fore being  painted  over  because  it  looked  solid  and 
firm.  If  it  had  been  properly  tested  it  might  have 
been  found  to  be  loose,  having  lost  its  cohesion. 
While  this  of  course  applies  to  exterior  painting 
generally,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  plaster  putty 
had  lost  its  hold  to  some  extent  from  outside  in- 
fluences, such  as  moisture  being  absorbed  by  the 
bricks  or  through  frost  in  the  winter  months,  and 
if  such  be  the  case  a  thorough  puttying  up  of  the 
joints  on  the  outside  and  subsequent  painting  of 
the  walls  would  stop  further  trouble,  providing 
the  first  coat  were  mixed  with  a  good  portion  of 
white  lead  in  oil,  a  second  coat  of  flat  paint  with 
sufficient  oil  to  bind  it  down  well,  while  the  last 
coat  had  best  be  in  gloss  finish.  The  work  should 
be  done  only  after  a  long  drv  spell.  It  would  be 
well  also  to  have  the  roof  and  gutters  looked  after 
before  proceeding  with  the  work. 

Papering  an  Open  Stairway. 

_  A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  the  following  ques- 
tion:— What  is  the  proper  way  of  papering  an 
open  stairway?  Across  the  head  room  on  the 
plumb  part  or  joice?  Should  it  be  all  ceiling  and 
connect  on  the  lower  room  ceiling  or  border  and 
sidewall  or  just  border.  Also  'where  there  is 
slant  from  the  ceiling  down  about  two  feet  and 
door  under,  would  it  be  right  to  run  the  ceilin-^ 
paper  down  or  use  side  and  border? 

Answer:  In  the  first  place,  we  find  it  rather  dif- 
ficult to  answer  these  questions  as  completely  or 
as  intelligently  as  we  would  like  to,  because  of 


the  lack  of  explicit  information.  There  are  so 
many  varying  conditions  that  Ave  are  bound  to 
say,  at  the  outset,  that  what  would  be  right  under 
certain  conditions  would  be  wrong  if  the  condi- 
tions were  slightly  dififerent.  Under  most  condi- 
tions which  we  have  worked  under  we  have  found 
that  it  is  advisable  to  paper  the  wall  above  the 
head  room  joice  with  the  wall  paper  and  treat  it 
exactly  the  same  as  the  surrounding  walls  with  a 
border  finish  at  the  top  just  at  the  ceiling  line  of 
the  upper  hall  wall.  As  a  general  rule  we  would 
say  that  this  is  the  proper  plan  to  follow.  See 
diagram. 

With  reference  to  the  second  question  we  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  answer  this  intelligently, 
as  the  description  is  too  vague.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  settle  this  question  to  our  entire  sat- 
isfaction so  that  we  cannot  make  a  general  rule 
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that  could  be  depended  upon  for  all  conditions.  If 
the  slant  is  in  an  attic  room  and  a  border  is  to  be 
used  on  upper  part  of  wall  and  the  slant  is  only 
two  feet  deep  we  would  sa}^  that  it  should  be 
papered  with  the  ceiling,  but  if  the  border  is  to  be 
used  we  might  advise  papering  it  with  the  wall 
paper.  In  fact,  in  order  to  overcome  this  condi- 
tion and  have  the  room  look  Avell  from  all  angles, 
we  have  advised  our  own  customers  to  paper  ceil- 
ing and  walls  alike,  taking  care,  of  course,  that 
the  pattern  of  the  wall  paper  was  such  that  it 
could  be  used  appropriately.  In  other  cases,  we 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  strike  a  line  all 
around  the  room  on  a  level  with  the  door  tops  and 
then  paper  the  ceiling  and  upper  part  of  walls  with 
ceiling  paper  and  all  below  the  line  with  the  wall 
paper.  This  would  have  a  tendencv  to  make  the 
ceiling  appear  larger  and  conceal  all  inequalities, 
and,  in  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  peculiar 
conditions  of  this  kind  have  to  be  studied  out  and 
a  little  brains  or  old-fashioned  "gumption"  used 
to  figure  out  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
To  help  you  out  we  will  give>  you  our  rule  for 
emergencies  of  this  kind. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize  that  archi- 
tects and  builders  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
painter,  decorator  or  paperhanger  to  cover  up 
ugly  looking  jogs,  which  result  from  havmg  to 
plan  for  space  for  plumbing  pipes,  ventilating 
shafts,  etc.  If  the  jog,  or  projection,  has  an  ugly 
effect  in  the  room  or  hall,  it  surely  is  not  good 
judgment  to  emphasize  it  or  make  it  look  con- 
spicuous, and  it  is  therefore  up  to  the  paperhanger 
or  decorator  to  so  treat  it  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
spicuous or  noticeable.  Now,  therefore,  if  the  ]Og 
or  slant  is  near  the  ceiling  and  comes  down  on 
the  wall  about  two  feet  it  would  seem  to  be  jUst 
right  to  paper  it  with  the  ceiling  and  bring  the 
ceiling  paper  down  all  round  the  room  two  feet 
and  get  a  canopy  effect.  .   ,  .  j    ,  , 

Successful  accompUshments  of  this  kind  clearly 
show  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  mechanic 

and  an  expert.  rr  . 

Robert  N.  Hunter. 


Killing  Oil  or  Grease  Spots  on  Floors  and  Plaster. 

A  C  K.,  Pennsylvania,  says  he  has  trouble  with 
oil  spots  on  a  floor  and  on  a  plastered  wall  Had 
a  room  to  do  over  in  which  was  stored  all  sorts 
of  oil  from  gasoline  to  heavy  machinery  oil,  which 
was  spilled  on  the  floor  and  a  new  floor  was  laid 
over  the  old  one.  Now,  there  are  some  grease  or 
oil  spots  coming  through  and  on  the  plastered  side 
wall  there  is  one  large  spot  three  feet  high  and 
six  feet  long.  The  plasterer  cut  out  all  of  the 
stained  plaster  and  replaced  it  with  new  material, 
but  the  spots  are  coming  through  here  and  there. 
Before  papering  the  wall  he  washed  the  wall  at 
that  place  with  a  hot  solution  of  water  and  soda, 
then  with  vinegar,  then  applied  two  coats  shellac 
varnish  and  finally  one  coat  of  flat  paint,  all  being 
■allowed  to  dry  hard,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
«pots  show  through  the  paper.  Wants  to  know 
what  can  be  done  with  small  expense. 

Answer:  The  grease  spots  on  the  floor  may  be 
eliminated  by  mixing  chloride  of  lime  with  water 
to  a  thin  paste.  Put  it  over  the  spots  in  a  layer 
about  one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  let  it  dry,  then 
scrape  it  off  and  wash  with  clear  water.  If  not 
successful  at  first  repeat  the  operation.  Put  the 
paste  only  over  the  grease  spot  but  do  not  let  it 
spread  further  on  floor.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
trouble  in  the  plaster  or  any  means  to  hold  back 
the  grease  spots  excepting  the  use  of  tinfoil  be- 
fore attaching  the  wall  paper.  Even  here  you 
have  to  be  careful  that  the  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  not 
broken.  If  you  cannot  obtain  tinfoil  you  can  try 
a  piece  of  white  table  oilcloth,  placing  the  painted 
side  next  to  the  wall,  fastening  it  with  tacks  and 
then  paper  over  that,  using  heavy  paste. 

Painting  Old  and  New  Brick  Fronts. 

R.  R.,  Michigan,  writes : — I  should  be  obliged 
for  your  suggestions  on  a  job  I  have  a  contract 
for.  It  is  to  paint,  a  few  months  hence,  a  four- 
story  brick  store  front  and  specifications  call  for 
two  coats  of  paint.  Three  stories  have  been 
painted  years  ago  while  the  fourth  story  was  add- 
ed last  summer.  Should  like  to  make  a  good  job 
with  two  coats,  but  how  can  I  obtain  a  gloss 
finish,  especially  on  the  new  work? 

There  is  also  another  small  brick  building  to 
paint  and  the  owner  desires  a  flat  finish  of  lasting 
quality  in  two  coats.  Is  there  a  flat  oil  that  I 
can  mix  with  my  paint? 
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Answer:  You  will  have  some  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  uniform  job  on  the  four-story  front  if 
you  tie  yourself  down  to  two-coat  work  on  the 
new  extension,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  that  bricks 
are  more  or  less  porous.    We  have  never  seen  a 
good  job  done  with  two  coats  on  unpainted  bricks, 
whether  old  or  new,  and  even  on  hard  pressed 
brick  three  coats  before  the  flat  finish  is  applied 
have  not  been  too  many.   At  any  rate,  even  where 
flat  finish  is  not  desired,  it  is  essential  for  dura- 
bility that  the  first  or  priming  coat  be  composed 
of  pigment  and  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  a  small 
portion  of  dryer  to  be  well  brushed  into  the  sur- 
face and  if  any  puttying  up  of  joints  or  imperfec- 
tions in  the  brick  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  done 
on  the  priming  coat  when  dry,  the  putty  to  be  the 
color  of  this  coat.    The  second  coat  should  be 
half  flat  and  the  addition  of  some  white  lead  will 
give  a  solid  job.    In  thinning  the  paste  ground  in 
oil  for  this  coat  we  would  suggest  to  use  equal 
parts  raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  and  sufficient 
dryer,  but  no  benzine  of  any  kind.    For  a  good 
gloss  finish  that  will  stay  glossy  thin  your  paint 
with)  first  class  boiled  linseed  oil  and  use  as  little 
dryer  as  possible.    If  the  old  painted  wall  shows 
the  coating  of  paint  to  be  still  solid  and  firm, 
which  you  should  ascertain  by  close  inspection, 
dust  the  surface  thoroughly  with  a  stiff  broom_  or 
fiber  brush  and  apply  the  paint  we  are  suggesting 
for  second  coat  on  the  new  portion  of  wall  and 
finish  with  the  high  gloss  oil  paint  as  recommended 
for  third  coat  on  th  enew  wall.   If  the  bricks  on  the 
small  building  have  not  been  painted  before  you 
cannot  make  a  solid  job  with  two  coats  of  pamt, 
but  of  course  you  can  try  it  by  puttying  up  before 
applying  th^  first  coat,  which  should  dry  with  a 
fair  gloss  to  insure  a  good  flat  finish  on  the  second 
coat.    For  this  the  paint  should  be  made  by  thin- 
ning a  paste  ground  stout  in  boiled  linseed  oil, 
using  a  good  japan  dryer  and  enough  pure  tur- 
pentine to  be  of  a  consistency  between  a  ready- 
mixed  oil  paint  and  a  stain.    You  did  not  state 
whether  the  color  was  to  be  that  of  red  brick  or  the 
buflF  Milwaukee  or  Western  type,  or  whether  the 
owner  wanted  the  flat  front  with  the  joints  lined. 

Manufacture  of  Shade  Cloth. 

S.  C,  Pennsylvania,  asks  for  information  on  the 
manufacture  of  shade  cloth  for  window  shades; 
how  do  they  manage  to  get  it  up  in  100-yard  rolls ; 
do  they  use  frames  that  long  to  stretch  it  on?  He 
also  asks  for  instructions  for  preparing  the  cloth 
and  applying  the  color  to  get  it  on  evenly. 

Answer:  The  manufacture  of  shade  cloth  is  too 
lengthy  a  story  to  give  in  this  department ;  more- 
over many  changes  have  been  made  and  improved 
processes'introduced  within  the  past  fev/  years.  In 
brief,  there  are  two  classes  of  window  shades,  the 
machine-made  and  the  hand-painted  (opaque) 
shades.    There  are  also  the  unpainted  hollands. 

The  old  practice  of  making  shade  cloth  was  to 
paint  it  with  white  lead  in  oil  by  hand,  the  lead  be- 
ing thinned  with  benzine.  The  sized  muslin  was 
stretched  on  frames  and  painted  with  large,  wide 
brushes  on  both  sides  of  the  muslin.  The  size  for 
the  muslin  was  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  corn  starch 
and  china  clay,  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The 
cloth  was  dipped  into  this,  the  excess  brushed  oflF 
and  the  muslin  stretched  and  run  over  calenders  to 
dry.  The  same  process  is  followed  for  machine- 
made  shades,  so  far  as  the  sizing  of  the  muslin  is 
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concerned.  Some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  fol- 
low this  practice  still,  but  do  not  paint  large  rolls, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  machine  painted  cloth._  In 
making  the  latter  the  factories  have  large  mixers 
in  which  they  mix  lithopone  for  white,  or  add  col- 
oring matter  for  tints,  using  oil  and  japan  for  bin- 


der and  thinning  with  benzine.  Then  they  have  a 
tank  at  the  end  of  long  runs,  with  rollers  to  brush 
of?  the  surplus  with  revolving  brushes.  The  paint 
on  the  cloth  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  runs,  which 
are  150  feet  long  and  have  three  or  four  sections  to 
take  large  rolls  of  cloth. 


Shop  Management 


By  Robert  N.  Hunter. 


WHETHER  you  are  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
business  or  a  small  one  ;  whether  you  em- 
ploy one  journeyman  or  a  hundred ;  it  is 
just  as  important  that  you  make  a  study  of  how  to 
manage  your  business  so  that  it  will  run  smoothly 
and  economically.  Business  is  pleasure  when  prop- 
erly conducted  and  business  is  anything  else  but 
pleasure  when  it  is  not  smoothly  and  carefully 
managed:  for  let  us  all  understand  at  the  very_ be- 
ginning that  a  business  is  like  any  other  machine; 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it  it  must  run  snioothly 
and  without  friction,  and  to  prevent  friction  it  must 
be  constantly  under  supervision  and  all  of  its  parts 
carefully  scrutinized.  How  else  can  the  cause  of 
trouble  with  machinery  be  prevented  or  discovered 
if  the  operator  does  not  exercise  eternal  vigilance? 
A  speck  of  dirt,  or  other  grit,  if  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  "works"  of  an  auto  engine,  will  soon 
impair  its  usefulness  if  not  be  the  immediate  or 
indirect  cause  of  a  disaster.  The  same  applies  to 
a  business.  If  it  is  not  constantly  kept  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  careful  proprietor  its  useful- 
ness or  efficiency  will  be  impaired  if  not  eventually 
wrecked.  If  statistics  could  be  gathered  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  but  what  it  would  be  discovered 
that  the  vast  majority  of  failures  were  caused 
through  carelessness  in  the  management  of  details, 
or  through  ignorance  of  how  to  manage  what  most 
of  the  men  in  the  trade  class  as  drudgery.  _ 

As  I  am  unacquainted  by  experience  with  any 
other  trade  than  that  in  which  I  am  engaged  (in- 
terior decorating  and  general  painting  and  repairs) 
I  am  unable  to  make  fair  comparisons,  hut  I  feel 
certain  that  there  are  few  lines  of  mechanical  trades 
more  in  need  of  general  education  for  the  benefit  of 
the  small  employer  especially  than  is  that  of  the 
house  painter  and  decorator.  Along  this  line  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  note  that  the  conventions  of 
recent  years  as  well  as  the  magazines  are  giving 
much  attention  and  space  to  the  matter  of  overhead 
and  percentage  of  profit  methods.  The  papers  and 
articles,  which  have  been  under  discussion  at  con- 
ventions and  have  been  printed  in  the  trade  maga- 
zines, have  certainly  been  very  illuminating  and 
helpful  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  they 
have  been  widely  read,  discussed  and  digested  (a.s 
they  deserve  to  be)  by  those  who  are  endeavoring 
not  only  to  make  a  living  but  also  a  profit  as  well. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  a  great  deal  more 
attention  is  being  paid  today  than  in  former  years 
to  the  science  of  business  management,  but  that  is 
not  saying  very  much  because,  in  former  years, 
there  was  no  "science"  to  it.  It  was  a  sort  of 
happy-go-lucky,  hit-or-miss  proposition  with  the 
majority  of  men  engaged  in  the  business  (with 
more  misses  than  hits).    The  few  who  succeeded 


were  apparent^  those  who  owed  all  to  their  early 
training  at  home  or  to  natural  instinct  or  aptitude 
for  system  and  regulation.  For  this  very  reason 
men  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  prac- 
tical or  artistic  side  of  the  business,  not  only  suc- 
ceeded because  of  their  ability  as  shrewd  business 
managers  in  making  a  living,  but  a  good  com- 
petency besides,  while  a  multitude  of  others  who 
had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  mastering 
the  technical  side  of  the  trade  failed  to  succeed 
through  lack  of  training  or  understanding  of  busi- 
ness methods  of  management. 

The  subject  of  efificiency,  as  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house  painter  and  decorator,  is  really  a 
very  big  one  and,  to  do  it  justice,  it  must  be  sub- 
divided into  many  departments,  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  which  would  serve  as  an  indication  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  trade  as  a  "business ;"  but 
to  prevent  confusion  we  will  take  up  only  one 
phase  of  the  subject  at  this  time,  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  one  thought  that  prompts  us  to 
write,  and  should  prompt  you  to  read,  is  how  to 
get  things  to  run  smooth  and  without  friction. 
Under  the  head  of  "Shop  Management"  we  will 
endeavor  to  start  at  the  very  root  of  things  (many 
shops  are  in  the  cellar  or  back  yard)  the  work 
shop.  There  is  an  old  and  homely  proverb,  "Waste 
Makes  Want,"  which  should  be  painted  in  black 
letters  about  a  foot  high  on  a  white  painted  board 
and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  paint  shop, 
work  shop  or  stock  room,  or  whatever  you  call  that 
place  where  you  keep  your  stock  of  materials  and 
tools,  and  through  the  use  of  which  you  expect  to 
derive  your  profit.  This  very  eloquent  triplet  of 
words  should  be  so  conspicuous  that  neither  em- 
ployer nor  employes  can  fail  to  see  it  every  time 
they  enter  the  shop.  Its  force  should  be  felt  by 
the  employer  as  well  as  by  the  employe.  Indeed 
the  employer  should  by  example  lead  the  way  and 
it  is  along  these  lines  that  I  want  to  direct  this 
talk. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  line  of  work  or  trade  un- 
der the  sun  where  there  is  so  much  opportunity 
for  leakages  and  wasteful  methods  of  management 
as  in  the  business  of  the  house  painter  and  dec- 
orator. Nor  do  I  know  of  any  line  of  business 
where  there  is  more  need  or  more  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  methods  of  administration 
which  ■will  prevent  leakages  than  this  same  busi- 
ness. 

Beginning  with  the  old  proverb,  "Waste  Makes 
Want,"  and  taking  that  as  our  slogan,  the  employ- 
ing decorator  should  have  his  shop  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  no  waste  of  time  in  finding  tools 
or  materials  with  which  to  work.  This  may  seem 
a  very  simple  matter  and  hardly  worth  while  men- 
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tioning;  but,  in  all  seriousness,  1  do  not  know  of 
any  department  of  the  business  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  serious  thought.  More  time  is  wast- 
ed through  the  lack  of  system  in  the  arrangement 
of  stock  and  tools  in  the  paint  shop  than  in  any 
other  department  that  I  know  of,  and  as  time  is 
recognized  as  money  it  can  be  readily  seen  where 
intelligent  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject will  help  to  stop  up  some  of  the  leaks  and  con- 
sequently save  money. 

The  employing  painter  could  well  take  a  les- 
son from  the  modern  housekeeper  whose  orderly 
and  cleanly  kitchen  makes  of  what  used  to  be  con- 
sidered drudgery  a  real  pleasure.  Her  motto  is 
"a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place,"  and  everything  that  is  in  its  place  so  con- 
veniently placed  and  so  plainly  labeled  that  it  can 
be  seen  and  reached  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and 
without  waste  of  time  or  temper.  No  matter  how 
many  times  she  has  to  change  her  servants  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  spend  much  time  in  initiating 
new  help  where  to  find  things,  for  things  find  them- 
selves. And  why  cannot  the  painter  take  a  lesson 
from  the  housekeeper?  H  it  is  necessary  for  the 
kitchen  to  be  clean  and  sanitary  why  not  the  pamt 
shop  ? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  good  sized  order  which  I 
received  from  one  of  my  customers  some  years 
ago.  He  was  one  of  those  cultured  gentlemen 
who  spent  considerable  of  his  means  in  keeping 
his  home  well  decorated  and  furnished.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  I  think  I  have  done  over  every 
room  in  his  town  and  his  country  house  four  or 
five  times.  One  day  he  called  at  the  office  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  said  that  he  had 
just  made  a  discovery  and  that  was  that  the  best 
and  largest  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  place 
of  business  and  whereas  he  had  formerly  been 
very  indifferent  about  how  it  was  decorated  or 
furnished  he  had  concluded  to  spend  some  money 
to  decorate  it  and  furnish  it  so  that  it  would  be 
comfortable  and  attractive.  He  thought  that  it 
was  just  as  important  to  have  his  office  tasefully 
arranged  and  furnished  as  his  home  and  forth- 
with we  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  consider- 
able of  his  money  to  transform  the  old  office  from 
a  commonplace,  dingy  old  loft  into  a  modern  dec- 
orated and  equipped  office.  In  the  twenty  years 
or  so  that  have  elapsed  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  frequently  renew  the  decorations.  This  is  only 
by  wav  of  illustration  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
a  business  place  should  have  as  much  considera- 
tion as  the  home  not  only  for  sanitary  reasons  but 
for  sound  business  reasons  as  well,  as  we  shall 
presently  try  to  prove. 

You  as  well  as  your  employes  spend  a  great  part 
of  your  time  in  your  shop.  Therefore  it  should 
be  light  and  it  should  be  clean.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  should  not  be  neglected.  Many 
many  paint  shops  are  and  let  me  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  know  of  any  place  so  discouraging  as  a 
neglected  painted  shop.  Foul  odors  as  well  as  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt  run  riot.  I  will  never  forget 
the  experience  that  I  had  a  few  years  ago  upon 
the  occasion  of  having  a  contract  in  one  of  the 
middle  sized  cities  of  upper  New  York.  I  had 
occasion  to  purchase  some  supplies  to  complete  the 
work  upon  which  I  was  engaged  and,  rather  than 
wait  for  the  supplies  to  come  from  my  own  shop, 
which  at  best  would  take  two  days,  I  decided  to 
purchase  from  one  of  the  local  stores  and,  as  I 


make  it  a  rule  not  to  purchase  from  "hardware" 
stores  if  I  can  find  a  brother  of  the  brush,  I  went 
a  considerable  distance  out  of  my  way  tc  find  one 
of  the  fraternity,  but  my  experience  was  so  unique 
that  Ii  was,  for  the  time  being,  i-n  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  having  done  so. 

It  was  a  rather  warm  day  in  the  late  spring  and 
I  found  the  paint  shop  and  the  "boss"  (a  middle- 
aged  man)  seated  in  an  old  armchair.  His  very 
attitude  expressed  that  he  had  little  to  do  and 
little  inclination  to  do  it.  All  around  him  was  a 
chaotic  collection  of  about  everything  used  in  the 
business.  Wall  paper  (tons  of  it),  paints,  pots, 
ladders,  planks,  pails,  ropes,  barrels  of  plaster,  kal- 
somine,  glue,  horse  blankets,  bits  of  harness,  a  col- 
lection of  old  hats,  brushes,  etc.,  to  an  endless  de- 
gree, and  everything  on  the  floor  and  nothing 
labeled  and  nothing  arranged  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. I  sized  up  the  entire  situation  at  a  glance 
and  concluded  from  the  looks  of  the  place  and  the 
attitude  as  well  as  the  expression  of  the  proprie- 
tor that  I  had  better  get  acquainted  with  him  first 
before  talking  business.  When  this  diplomatic 
preliminary  was  accomplished,  in  a  mutually 
pleasant  manner,  and  that  peculiar  bond  of  broth- 
erhood which  only  knights  of  the  brush  have  ex- 
perienced, was  established,  I  ventured  to  make 
known  my  requirements.  Perhaps  it  will  appear 
that  my  diplomatic  preliminary  was  a  stragetic 
means  of  finding  out  prices,  etc.,  before  I  an- 
nounced myself  as  a  purchaser,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  than 
anything  so  deep  and  shrewd  as  that.  He  very 
promptly  assured  me  that  he  had  plenty  of  every- 
thing that  was  on  my  list,  but,  with  a  look  and  a 
gesture  that  was  very  eloquent  and  which  em- 
braced with  a  majestic  sweep  all  of  his  surround- 
ing domain,  he  said : — "I  expect  my  son  will  be 
back  with  the  rig  very  soon  and,  as  he  knows  more 
about  where  all  of  these  things  are  as  well  as  their 
prices,  I  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  if  you 
will  wait  until  he  returns." 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  experience  and 
have  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  just  what  was  the 
motive  behind  this  request.  The  first  thought  was 
that  he  "had  the  spring  fever  and  was  too  tired 
to  move  out  of  his  tracks,"  and  then  again  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  he  had  found  the  conversatiorl 
to  his  liking  and  wanted  to  prolong  it;  but  the 
thought  that  bothered  me  the  most  was  that  he 
should  treat  the  matter  as  though  he  were  doing 
me  a  great  favor  to  let  me  have  the  privilege  of 
buving  goods  from  him.  However,  I  decided  to 
wait  and  see  the  thing  through.  It  Avas  quite  a 
long  wait,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  worth 
all  of  the  time  that  it  took  to  see  that  son  plunge 
all  around  the  place  looking  first  for  this  thing 
and  then  for  that  and  then  for  a  piece  of  paper 
or  a  bag  to  wrap  things  np  in  and,  when  every- 
thing else  was  found,  there  was  no  cord  to  tie 
things  up  with.  When  I  had  seen  what  an  effort  it 
was  to  get  all  of  this  stufl:"  I  did  not  blame  the  old 
man  for  his  lethargy  in  not  wanting  to  bother,  but 
I  did  blame  him  for  having  allowed  his  place  to 
get  into  such  a  condition  and  for  bringing  his  son 
up  under  such  slipshod  methods. 

No..^  I  have  described  an  extreme  case  purposely 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  a  hardware  dealer  and  this  painter.  The 
hardware  dealer,  being  a  merchant,  would  have 
his  stock  properly  and  conveniently  arranged  so 
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that  he  would  have  waited  upon  his  customer 
promptly,  with  a  saving  of  time  and  temper.  In 
fact,  his  place  would  be  so  arranged  that  I  could 
have  waited  upon  myself,  everything  being  in  sight 
and  plainly  marked. 

If  the  hardware  man,  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  practical  side  of  the  business,  can  do  this, 
why  cannot  the  house  painter  keep  his  stock  in  an 
orderly  manner?  In  fact,  why  should  he  not  fall 
into  line  with  the  modern  trend  of  all  business  and 
apply  scientific  principles  and  methods  by  which  he 
can  save  time,  steps,  material  and  money.  He  can 
and  should  and,  in  fact,  he  will  eventually  have 
to.  Modern  conditions  are  such  that  he  will  soon 
be  forced  by  law  to  keep  his  shop  clean  and  san- 


itary. The  fire  prevention  laws  compel  him  to  have 
it  "safe."  All  of  these  laws  are  becoming  more 
strict  every  year.  But  why  wait  for  the  law  when 
it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  there  is  "money"  in 
efficient  management? 

First,  cleanliness;  second,  light;  third,  ventila- 
tion; fourth,  orderly  arrangement.  Put  nothing 
on  the  floor  that  can  be  -ut  on  a  shelf.  Have  all 
receptacles  containing  paint  or  oils  covered  and 
labeled  to  protect  them  from  dust  and  to  keep  down 
the  odor.  Have  your  tools  where  they  are  con- 
venient and  properly  cared  for.  In  short,  have  a 
convenient  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Cleaning  the  Car  Exterior  Preparatory  to 
Varnishing. 

THe  discussion  anent  the  cleaning  of  the  pas- 
senger car  exterior  preparatory  to  varnish- 
ing, as  reported  from  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention, constituted  one  ot  tlie  mcercscing  teatures 
of  the  program,     ihis  item  of  work  has  proved  a 
veritable  thorn  in  the  fiesh  for  many  master  painters, 
whereas  it  should  be  one  of  the  easiest  processes  to 
control  with  which  the  foreman  has  to  deal.  Mr. 
Mullendorf  stated  that  it  was  the  deduction  of  fore- 
most chemists  that  soap  and  water  cleaning  of  cars 
hastens  the  destruction  of  paint  or  varnish  and  that 
it  is  not  economy  to  clean  cars  that  way.   He  further 
stated  that  a  majority,  or  at  any  rate  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  leading  railroads,  do  not  use  soap  and 
water  for  cleaning  cars,  but  depend  on  special  car 
cleansers  for  the  purpose.    It  was  brought  out  that 
not  a  few  roads  use  acid  cleansers,  muriatic  acid  and 
oxalic  acid  being  named  as  two  very  effective  and 
harmless  mediums  for  this  work.   The  latter,  ^e  be- 
lieve, has  in  the  discussions  at  earlier  conventions 
been  discounted,  on  account  of  certain  tendencies, 
and  while  its  use  has  not  been  discontinued  alto- 
gether, it  is  nevertheless  not  at  the  present  time 
largely  employed  for  the  purpose.    This,  of  course, 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  prevailing  almost 
prohibitive  price  of  the  acid ;  but  in  the  main  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  due  to  detrimental  action  of  the  acid 
upon  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  found  bereft  of 
paint  or  varnish.  Muriatic  acid,  which  Master  Paint- 
er H.  M.  Butts,  of  the  New  York  Central,  advises, 
is  being  used  in  connection  with  water  and  soap  for 
washing  cars  that  are  shopped  for  general  repairs, 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  harmful  to  the 
finish,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  a  negative  medium. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  use  of  the  acid  is  followed, 
on  the  Central,  by  a  solution  of  soap  and  pumice- 
stone,  an  employment  we  may  be  very  sure  Mr. 
Butts  would  not  sanction  if  it  were  esteemed  at  all 
harmful  to  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric.  Personallv. 
we  find  it  hard  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  a  prop- 
erly balanced  soap  solution  will  perceptibly  hasten 
the  destruction  of  the  finish ;  all  erosive  mediums  are 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  destructive  to  the  life 
of  the  varnish,  regardless  of  their  composition  or  the 
character  of  their  ingredients.    The  attainment  to  be 
prized  is  the  development  of  a  cleanser  absolntelv 
neutral  in  its  action  upon  the  finish  and  wliirii  will 
clean  economically. 


Moisture  Under  the  Sand  Applied  to  the  Roof. 

CONCERNING  the  wear  of  roof  pamt  and  the 
upkeep  of  the  roof,  the  data  disclosed  at  the 
last  annual  convention  showed  that  some  of 
the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  roof  was  due  to  the 
moisture  collecting  under  the  sand  applied  to  the 
roof.  Since  that  disclosure  the  writer  has  been  ad- 
vised by  friends  in  the  trade  that  this  is  an  ex- 
perience quite  commonly  met  with ;  the  sand  serv- 
ing as  a  reservoir  in  which  the  moisture  is  retained 
and  from  which  vantage  ground  it  works  diligently 
to  unseat  the  paint  film.  Once  started,  the  corro- 
sion never  lets  up ;  it  gnaws  and  nibbles  at  a  great 
rate  and,  at  last,  the  solid  steel  goes  to  pieces  under 
the  warring  appetite  of  a  very  simple  medium.  To 
correct  this  decay  of  an  important  part  of  the  car, 
limit  the  distribution  of  the  sand  to  the  seams,  let- 
ting all  other  parts  go  in  the  paint  film.  This  will 
deny  for  the  moisture  the  coveted  foothold  and 
give  the  paint  a  chance  to  hold  its  own  without  in- 
terference. 


Removing  Interior  Trimmings. 

IN  the  discussion  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention 
last  September  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  favorable  to  the  removal  of  the  interior 
trimmings,  a  decision  directly  in  line  with  the  point 
of  view  expressed  in  these  columns  some  mont  is 
ago  Not  alone  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
men and  for  the  cleaner  and  finer  appearance  of  the 
finish  is  this  method  urged.  From  the  standpoint  of 
sanitation— "Safety  First,"  if  you  so  interpret  it--tlie 
work  is  desirable.  Not  only  the  sash,  locks,  htts, 
hinges,  etc..  need  to  go  out  while  the  interior  is  be- 
ing finished,  but  the  steam  pipe  shields  should  hke- 
wise  be  removed  to  allow  for  the  complete  washing 
and  cleaning  of  these  parts.  The  accumulations  dis- 
closed under  these  pipes  and  over  them  when  tin- 
shields  are  taken  up  are  of  a  nature  and  m  a  quan- 
tity to  start  a  pestilence.  All  steam  pipes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  upon  the  shopping  of  the  car  for  general 
repairs,  should  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  sand- 
papered before  coating  with  paint  or  other  material. 
Then  '  with  the  pipe  shields  cleaned  and  pamlcl 
and  the  floor  properlv  taken  care  of.  the  most  un- 
■^anitary  part  of  the  car  interior  will  have  been  ren- 
dered sanitarv  and  conducive  to  healthy  conditions. 
Tn  a  smaller  degree  the  other  interior 'fixturos  of  the 
car  are  disease  breeders  if  left  unattended  to.  The 
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removal  of  many  of  these  fixtures,  at  least,  fetches 
with  the  matoms  of  filth  and  dirt  which  if  not  dis- 
turbed are,  or  may  be,  productive  of  germ  life  of 
sufficient  activity  to  broadcast  a  thousand  miles  of 
travel.  Following  the  removal  of  the  parts  in  ques- 
tiori  a  good  scrubbing'  of  the  interior,  with  the 
usual  painting  and  varnishing  processes  coming  in 
their  natural  order,  will  put  the  finish  back  in  its 
original  state.  The  hopper  and  water  cooler  issue 
is  another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  fore- 
man painter  is  directed.  The  latter,  whether  in  a 
general  repair  car  or  in  one  in  for  only  fight  repairs, 
should  be  steamed  out  thoroughly — sterilized,  in  fact. 
Only  the  car  cleaner  or  repairer  knows  the  often  vile 
and  virulent  contents  of  the  average  water  cooler. 
It  should  have  the  lid  secured  by  lock  and  key  to 
prevent  milady  from  throwing  her  soiled  linen  into 
its  murky  depths. 


Straining  Varnishes  and  Colors. 

THE  old-time  carriage  painter  insisted  upon 
straining  all  his  varnishes  preparatory  to 
use  and,  for  the  most  part,  his  colors  also. 
Even  the  best  varnishes,  he  was  ready  to  argue, 
have  some  foreign  matter  which  only  the  strainer 
can  catch  ;  likewise  the  color,  which  is  never  en- 
tirely free  from  some  of  the  finer  sediment  or  drift- 
ing atoms,  needs  the  cleansing  process  Avhich  the 
strainer  affords.  It  is  said  that  to  strain  all  the 
color  and  the  varnish  used  in  painting  and  varnish- 
ing railway  passenger  equipment  cars  would  be  a 
labor  altogether  out  of  proportion,  in  the  matter  of 
cost,  to  the  results  realized.  It  is  even  intimated 
that  these  finer  surface  conditions  attempted 
throug*h  the  medium  of  the  refining  processes  of 
which  straining  the  materials  consumed  is  a  good 
part,  are  not  desirable.  However,  aside  from  .the 
matter  of  appearances,  to  which  straining  directly 
contributes,  we  believe  that  the  cleaner  the  surface 
effects  are  the  more  durable  and  capable  of  hard 
and  rugged  service  the  finish  will  prove  by  reason 
of  the  larger  amount  of  real  bone  and  sinew  found 
in  its  composition. 


Painting  Steel  Trucks  and  Platforms. 

THERE  is  more  to  this  work  than  formerly, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  these  parts  of 
the  car  being — speaking  now  of  all-steel 
equipment — of  the  same  composition  as  all  the 
other  parts,  the  canker  of  corrosion,  once  it  gets 
busy,  is  throttled  only  with  the  greatest  difificulty. 
Without  discussing  the  adaptability  of  the  various 
pigments  recommended  for  this  class  of  work,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  main  thing  involved,  after 
conceding  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  the 
finish  applied,  is  the  cleaning  and  preparation  of 
the  surface  for  painting.  Examination  of  most  of 
the  trucks  and  platforms  shopped  for  repairs  will 
disclose  the  development  of  rust  to  at  least  sorne 
extent ;  perhaps  to  only  a  minor  degree,  but  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  atom  of  corrosion  grows  to  the 
big  splotch  in  a  brief  space  of  time  and,  in  head- 
ing this  condition  off',  the  apt  instructions  would 
be  "do  it  now."  Wherever  the  rust  spots  appear, 
there  the  steel  scraper  needs  to  be  worked  until 


the  metal  is  laid  bare  and  free  from  the  corrosive 
condition.  Generally  after  washing  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  trucks  and  platforms  is  disclosed  and, 
following  this  examination,  some  reliable  laborer 
may  well  be  assigned  to  take  the  finish  down  to  the 
hard  pan.  Both  the  under  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  platforms  had  best  be  given  attentioii,  for  these 
parts  are  known  to  rust  through  in  a  short  time. 
We  have  in  mind  a  shop  in  which  the  practice  is 
observed  of  going  over  the  trucks  very  carefully, 
after  washing,  and  getting  the  rust  spots  off  at  once 
and  then  coating  these  places  with  a  good,  first 
coat  material  having  pronounced  rust  inhibitive 
properties.  The  platforms  are  for  the  most  part 
scraped  all  over  and  given  a  solid  coat  of  a  like 
pigment.  In  the  finish  of  these  parts  two  well  laid 
on  coats  of  a  reliable  enamel  are  later  used ;  in  this 
way  these  under  parts  of  the  car — and  in  all  re- 
spects very  important  parts,  too — are  maintained 
in  a  shape  corresponding  to  the  finish  applied  to 
the  body  of  the  car.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
ways  and  other  materials,  including  oil  paint, 
which  are  capable  of  producing  results  of  a  satis- 
factory nature ;  it  all  depending  upon  the  point  of 
view,  but  the  thing  which  must  be  had,  first  of  all, 
is  a  surface  condition  as  nearly  free  from  rust  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it  before  the  finish  is  ap- 
plied. The  trucks  and  platforms  are  indispensible 
parts  of  the  car,  and  their  protection  is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  the  railroads. 


Smooth  Coats  of  Material. 

THE  smoothly  laid  on  coat  of  paint,  color  or 
varnish,  represents  an  attainment  in  work- 
manship which  confers  upon  the  finish  most 
of  its  finest  elements.  The  material  may  be  of  the 
highest  grade  and  the  surroundings  contribute  all 
that  they  have  power  to  do,  but  lacking  a  smooth 
and  uniform  application,  the  whole  fabric  is  weak- 
ened and  rendered  inefficient.  Much  of  the  rub- 
bing and  sandpapering  and  smoothing  up  proc- 
esses might  be  eliminated  if  the  coats  applied  were 
free  from  brush  marks  and  as  smooth  as  the  man- 
ufacturer designed  them  to  be,  when  properly 
placed  upon  the  surface.  Working  for  greater 
smoothness  of  application  for  all  coats  employed 
in  the  painting  and  finishing  process  will  furnish 
an  important  betterment  in  the  quality  of  results. 


Natural  Wood  Finishing. 

NATURAL  wood  finish  depends  primarily 
upon  cleaning  and  having  the  wood  in  per- 
fect condition  to  receive  the  filler.  The 
elimination  of  water  stains  and  of  other  disfigure- 
ments of  the  surface,  prior  to  the  application  of 
the  filler,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  and,  if 
neglected,  will  result  in  a  finish  which,  however 
fine  the  remaining  processes  may  be  worked  out, 
must  inevitably  merit  criticism  and  prove  a  dis- 
appointment. The  best  finish,  first  of  all,  is  found- 
ed upon  a  right  preparation  of  the  wood — perfect 
freedom  of  every  imaginable  defect.  In  natural 
sequence  comes  a  full  and  thorough  filling  of  the 
wood,  properly  applied  coats  of  shellac,  varnish 
coats,  etc.,  with  rubbing  and  smoothing  in  correct 
measure  to  give  the  finish  distinction. 
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The  New  Haven  Convention 

Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Held  at  Hotel  Taft. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917. 
Important  Papers  on  Cost  Accounting-Flax  Development-Commercial  Linseed  Oil- 
White  Pigment  Manufacture-Business-Wall  Paper  Merchandis- 
ing—Trade Education  a  Feature. 


FROM  start  to  finish  the  thirty-third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  faster 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Taft  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  FebruaiT  13,  14,  15  and  16,  was  a  n^st 
decided  success  and  marks  an  era  of  progress  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization.  The  papers  read  showed  a 
broadening  out  in  the  scope  of  the  organization  that  ha^ 
developed  it  into  an  association  ranking  with  those  of 
other  Dusiness  gatherings.  While  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  belittle  the  trade  or  technical  side  of  painting, 
the  International  Association  has  taken  up  broader 
themes  and  is  working  to  develop  the  business  interests 
of  its  members  and  to  make  the  practice  of  the  paint- 
ing trade  more  profitable  to  those  engaged  m  it. 

The  reports  of  the  president  and  secretary  indicated  the 
great  advance  that  has  been  made  during  the  first  year 
of  the  experiment  of  having  a  permanent  salaried  sec- 
retary with  an  office  located  at  Washington,  m  close 
Such  with  the  very  center  of  affairs.  There  was  no 
question  raised  as  to  the  expediency  of  continuing  this 
E  f or  all  felt  it  had  been  so  successful  that  any  thougnt 
of  doing  away  with  a  salaried  secretary  would  be  a  de- 
cided step  backward  that  the  Association  could  not  afford 

to  t3.kG 

■  That  a  master  painters'  convention  could  be  success- 
ful without  a  single  master  painter  reading  a  paper  or 
taking  any  other  part  except  in  the  discussions,  the  com- 
mitteS  or  other  reports  and  the  routine  business  woum 
have  been  deemed  impossible  ten  years  ago.  But  this 
convention  was  planned  along  broad  lines  and  the  mat- 
ter of  trade  or  technical  problems,  it  was  felt,  l^ad  best 
he  left  to  the  various  State  associations  to  discuss,  ratnei 
than  take  up  the  time  of  the  International  Association, 
which  were  better  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  problems  confronting  the  trade. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  International, 
the  merchandising  of  wall  paper  came  up  for  discus- 
sion and,  although  the  paper  on  this  topic  by  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  industry  was  unavoidably  crowded 
for  time  it  nevertheless  met  with  a  ready  response  on 
the  part  of  the  members  and  aroused  the  greatest  interest 
on  the  part  of  all  those  who  handle  wall  paper  who  are 
perhaps  in  a  majority  in  the  organization.  From  the 
standpoint  of  profit  to  the  decorator,  the  .^^11  paper 
branch  of  the  business  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
while  its  possibilities  as  a  decoration  cannot  oe  over- 
looked and  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  worthy  o 
greater  recognition  than  it  has  received  in  the  past  Jt 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  paper  read  at  New  Haven  will  be 
only  the  forerunner  of  further  study  of  this  important 
topic  on  the  part  of  the  Association. 

No  praise  can  be  too  great  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  Connecticut  State  Society  and  the  New  Haven  local 
Association  handled  the  details  of  the  convention.  The 
spirit  of  hospitality  was  manifest  on  every  side  and  even 
extended  to  the  citizens  of  the  town.  We  understand  it 
was  the  first  large  gathering  of  business  men  that  had 
ever  been  held  in  New  Haven  and,  although  the  city  is 
accustomed  to  handle  enormous  crowds,  this  was  some- 
thing different.  Many  of  the  visitors  who  saw  the  Tel- 
low  Building,"  as  the  general  offices  of  the  New  Haven 


Railroad  are  locally  called,  draped  with  American  flags, 
did  not  realize  that  this  had  been  done  for  the  purpose 
of  welcoming  the  visitors  and  that  it  was  the  first  time 
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the  New  Haven  road  had  ever  recognized  a  convi  utiou  in 
this  manner.  , 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  local  Conunittee  or 
.Arrangements,  headed  by  Clarence  L.  Beardsley  and  Dr. 
n.  Louis  Ireton  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
planned  and  carried  into  effect  every  possilile  detail  for 
the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  convention.  Ample 
accommodations  were  provided  for  everybody  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  rumors  had  been  circulated  that  Now  Haven 
could  not  look  after  the  convention.  And  the  service  at 
the  Hotel  Taft  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Everything 
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ran  smoothly  and  the  details  were  exceptionally  well 
managed. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  prominent  part 
that  trade  education  played  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. A  half  day  was  given  up  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  connected  with  the  public 
school  system  of  New  Haven,  and  manyi  were  the  expres- 
sions of  commendation  for  the  effective  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  there  to  train  up  boys  to  the  mechanical  trades. 
The  painting  and  decorating  class  was,  naturally,  the 
center  of  interest  and  the  practical  work  done  by  the  boys 
was  deemed  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  held  in  the  ball- 
room, on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Taft,  a  large,  well- 
lighted  apartment,  which  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
bunting.  Back  of  the  president's  chair  the  American  and 
Canadian  flags  were  draped. 


President  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Society,  rapped  for  order  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  called  on  Rev. 
Charles  O.  Scoville,  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  to  open 
the  convention  with  prayer. 

Address  o£  Welcome. 

H.  M.  Sed^wich,  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  because 
of  an  attack  of  grip,  welcomed  the  Association,  saying 
that  the  cold  weather  was  not  typical  of  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  which  New  Haven  extended  to  her  guests. 
Mayor  Campner  had  worked  his  way  through  Tale  by 
working  at  his  trade  of  painter  and  decorator.  One  of 
our  ambitions  is  to  be  an  attractive  convention  city.  The 
most  promising  young  people  having  a  talent  for  art  and 
decoration  go  into  the  business  you  represent.  We  believe 
you  are  practical  and  ornamental  at  the  same  time. 
Yours  is  both  a  business  and  84  profession,  an  art  and  a 
science.  Tt  is  said  that  the  latest  development  of  your 
art  is  in  the  theatre,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  stage.  There 
is  no  good  play  put  on  today  that  does  not  call  on  the 
best  interior  decorators  to  beautify  the  stage.  The  city's 
homes  will  be  made  more  beautiful  by  your  discussions. 

President  Muirhead  welcomed  the  convention  in  the 
name  of  the  Connecticut  Society.  He  told  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  and 
of  the  ladies.  We  hope  you  will  feel  that  you  will  want  to 
come  back  to  Old  Connecticut.  He  presented  the  Inter- 
national President,  William  J.  Albrecht,  of  Toledo,  O. 

President  Albrecht  thanked  those  who  had  spoken  for 
their  warm  welcome. 

Secretary  McGhan  next  called  the  roll  of  officers,  after 
which  he  read  two  letters,  one  of  regret  from  William  J. 
Knapton,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  one  from  C.  P.  Eilerson, 
New  Orleans,  Inviting  the  convention  to  come  to  that 
city  in  1919. 

Presddent  William  J.  Albrecht  next  read  his  annual  ad- 
dress, as  follows: — 

President's  Address. 

To    the    Officers    and    Members    of    the    Master  House 

Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada: — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— We  are  again  a.ssembled,  in 
annual  convention,  to  carry  out  and  complete  the  pro- 
gram formulated  by  your  Executive  Board,  and  to 
transact  such  other  business  as  may  properly  be  broug-ht 
before  this  body. 

Our  organization  has  now  reached  its  thirty-third  mile- 
stone. At  the  age  of  thirty-three  man  has  attained  ma- 
turity, is  fully  developed  in  mind  and  body,  is  strong 
physically  and  mentally,  and  is  efficiently  fitted  to  carry 
out  any  and  all  duties  assigned  him,  no  matter  whether 
they  be  political,  business  or  professional.  He  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  able  to  combat  all  emergencies  and 
occurrences  met  with  in  daily  life.  So  I  believe  our  organi- 
zation has  now  attained  that  high  position  among  the 
organizations  of  the  building  trades. 

We  do  not  meet  for  selfish  purposes,  and  the  fixing  of 
prices  is  farthest  from  our  thoughts.  Our  organization  is 
strictly  educational— to  educate  ourselves  in  the  modern 
and  best  methods  of  wood  finishing,  to  discover  the  best 
results  obtained  from  materials  purchased  as  to  wearing 
and  lasting  qualities.  Placing  our  business  on  a  higher 
plane  is  one  of  our  principal  objects. 

We  meet  to  discuss  the  problems  that  confront  us  daily, 
for  our  vocation  is  the  most  complicated  among  all  the 
trades.  We  us©  many  different  kinds  of  materials,  hun- 
dreds of  colors  and  shades,  and  must  deal  with'  their 
various  methods  of  application.  All  trades  meet  with 
some  adverse  conditions,  but  we  must  contend  with  them 
all,  such  as  weather,  dampness,  heat  and  cold,  peeling, 
chalking  and  cracking  of  materials  and  their  causes, 
the  ideas  of  the  all-knowing  and  wise  architect,  the 
whims  of  a  technical  client,  satisfying  and  humoring  the 
will  of  a  fastidious  customer— all  these  and  more,  thereby 
making  the  painting  ■  business  the  most  complicated  of 
all  the  trades;  and  he  who  can  overcome  them  all  is  cer- 
tainly a  master  painter. 

In  these  brief  remarks  I  do  not  intend  to  nor  will  I 


infringe  upon  the  report  of  any  officer  or  upon  the  work 
done  by  your  committees.  Tour  secretary  has  done  heroic 
and  excellent  work.  He  has  been  faithful  to  a  fault  and 
untiring  in  his  efforts.  His  report  to  you  will  be  an  agree- 
able surprise.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I  have  been 
in  constant  touch  with  his  office.  He  has  kept  me  in- 
formed of  his  every  movement,  and  has  consulted  with 
me  in  all  his  transactions  affecting  our  organization. 

Tour  various  committees  have  performed  the  duties 
assigned  to  them,  attended  the  meetings  to  which  they 
were  delegated,  and  their  reports  will,  I  am  sure,  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  members.  After  hearing  these  reports 
the  membership  will  realize  what  the  officers  of  this 
organization  have  done  and  what  should  be  done  to  keep 
Us  ever  in  the  foremost  ranks,  for  to  stand  still  now 
would  mean  that  we  are  going  backward. 

Let  us  ever  build  upward  and  onward.  Let  us  help 
make  good  laws — laws  that  will  be  fair  to  all,  unselfish 
and  just,  and  carry  out  the  poet's  ideas: — 

As  earth's  high  councils  meet  in  splendid  halls 
To  higher  build  the  fabric  of  their  laws'. 
Each  statute  framed  in  truth  and  righteousness 
Has  Sinai's  code  for  deep  foundation  stones, 
And  on  its  crest  will  rest  the  Golden  Rule. 

Desire  must  be  back  of  every  act,  and  desire,  in  its* 
simplest  form,  is  but  an  emotion,  so  let  us  control  the 
energy  in  us  and  direct  It  toward  the  higher  and  nobler 
things  in  life. 

The  problem  of  membership  and  the  organization  of 
local  associations  is  a  vital  one,  and  some  method  should 
be  found  whereby  a  local  should  be  formed  in  every  city 
and  town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  given 
this  matter  considerable  thought  and  study  and  must 
frankly  admit  that  I  cannot  offer  any  suggestions  exce(pt 
this: — Last  summer  I  met  a  gentleman  who  was  the  or- 
ganizer of  an  association  of  a  national  character,  and  I 
asked  him  how  he  proceeded.  He  told  me  he  picked  out 
a  city,  went  to  it,  informed  himself  as  to  who  were  the 
leading  and  responsible  men  in  that  business,  paid  each 
of  them  a  personal  visit,  talked  it  over  with  them,  and 
obtained  from  them  a  promise  to  attend  a  meeting.  He 
would  then  explain  to  them  the  objects  and  the  benefits 
that  could  be  derived  from  such  an  organization,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  he  had  them  organized  and  affiliated 
with  his  national  organization. 

I  will  close  with  ofSering  several  recommendations 
which  I  believe  would  be  of  benefit  to,  and  should  be 
adopted  by,  this  organization. 

1.  That  this  org.anization  purchase  an  American  and  a 
Canadian  flag  of  corresponding  size,  that  the  secretary- 
treasurer  be  the  custodian  of  them,  and  that  it  be  his 
duty  to  see  that  they  are  properly  placed  before  the 
opening  of  each  annual  convention. 

2.  I  would  recommend  that  the  laws  of  this  organiza- 
tion be  again  changed,  allowing  the  president  one  hundred 
dollars  per  year  for  expenses. 

4.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  representatives  of 
any  city,  desiring  or  soliciting  this  ^ganization  to  hold 
its  annual  convention  there,  have  with  them  at  the  time 
when  nominations  for  such  place  are  to  be  made,  all  data 
and  information  regarding  hotels,  halls,  etc.,  their  rates 
and  capacities,  and  such  other  information  as  to  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  our  con- 
ventions, and  that  the  executive  officers  have  the  power 
to  change  the  place  for  holding  the  convention  when  it 
is  found  that  the  actual  conditions  existing  and  rates 
and  facilities  available  in  the  city  selected  do  not  sub- 
stantially correspond  with  the  representations  made  to 
induce  its  selection. 

The  President's  address  was  received  with  applause  and 
referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

President  Albrecht  announced  the  following 

Committees. 

Credentials. — B.  F.  McSteen,  New  Tork;  F.  W.  Dupke, 
Wisconsin;  William  E.  Wall,  Massachusetts. 

Resolutions. — C.  R.  Turner,  Connecticut;  Edward  Cook, 
Illinois;  August  Hess,  Michigan. 

Auditing. — Chas.  H.  Fowler,  Pennsylvania;  Prank  H. 
McCausland,  Canada;  R.  L.  Peters,  Virginia. 

President's  Address.— John  Theobald,  Ohio;  A.  G.  Clark, 
Missouri;  Charles  Greenhalgh,  New  Jersey. 

Memorials. — George  E.  Egdorf,  Louisiana;  Ernest  J. 
Linington,  Canada;   Thomas  Gwilliam,  Maryland. 

On  motion  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  convention  and 
Executive  Board  meeting  were  accepted  without  being 
read. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  next  read  his  report,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Secretary's  Report. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada: — 

Gentlemen : — 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  first  year  of  the  conduct 
of  the  office  of  secretary,  under  the  present  plan  of  a 
constantly  employed   official,   I   beg  to   say  that,  since 
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nssumiii"-  that  office,  I  have  given  it  my  very  best  atten- 
tkfnTnd  effort  by  visiting  all  of  the  State  conventions 
held  fn  thts  year  save  that  of  Colorado,  that  bemg  nn- 
SossiWe  as  it  was  held  on  the  same  dates  as  that  of  the 
Kuri  ItateTonvention.  I  have  forwarded  ^.any  mou- 
sands  of  pamphlets,  designed  to  be  helpful  to  our  mem 
bers  addressing  each  individual  member  affiliated  with 
this  International  Association,  and  ^any  rnaster  painters 
In  Lcalities  where  no  association  exists  That  work  with 
other  very  voluminous  correspondence  to  individuals  ana 
offlci^als  has  kept  me  constantly  busy,  with  the  assistance 
'     of  two  stenographers  and  typewriters.  . 

My  constant  contact  with  all  parts  of  our  organization 
as  wen  as  with  officials  of  the  o^l^er  organizations  m  the 
painting   industry,   has    developed   the   need    of  certain 
recommendations  necessary,  m  my  ^^^^^^en^' ^° /^s^v?^^^ 
ther  welfare  of  this  organization,  which  I  ^ill  submit 

'l^lm  pleasedC^report  membership  returns  to  this  con- 
vention show  that  Colorado  doubles  her  membership;  New 
Jersey  doubTes  her  membership;  Connecticu  doubles  hei 
membership;  Massachusetts  adds  40  to  her  300  New  YorK 
adds  21;  Pennsylvania,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Richmona,  va., 
•New  Orleans  and  Barre,  Vt.,  show  increases  m  their 
membershfp  Local  associations  have  been  chartered  at 
ForT  Worth  Tex.;  Texarkana,  Tex.;  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Duluth 
Minn. r Enid,  Okla.;  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.;  Jasper,  Joplin 
r-niintv  Mo  •  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  Water 
bury  Co^nV;  Stamford,  South  Norwalk  and_  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  and  associations  reinstated  at  Louisville,  Ky.. 
TTrit  c^nrino-s   Ark    and  Pasadena,  Cai. 

?  tfke This  opportunity  of  presenting  the  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  State  organizer  for 
Colorado,  who  has  raised  his  association  from  29  to  59 
members  in  one  year,  in  that  sparsely  settled  country  oi 
the  Rockies:—  ,  tt 

International  Association,  M.  H.  P.  &  D.,  of  the  United 
St™es  and  Canada,  in  Convention  Assembled.  New 
Haven,  Conn.;— 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:-- 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  I  have  been  aoie, 
in  the  past  year,  to  get  you  thirty  new  members, 
oomDri^n-  thret  new  local  master  painters'  associa- 
tToX  't  t1.e  foUowin^g  points:-Albuquerque^ 
Chevenne  Wyo.,  and  Fort  Colhns,  Colo.  My  success 
Pn  Accomplishing  this  is  due  to  the  splendid  work  done 
by  your  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan  and 
T  wish  to  say  that  his  correspondence  to  our  various 
locTl  and  State  associations  have  stirred  up  more  en- 
husiasm  and  out  here  they  highly  ^PP^^^^^f/^^^l,^^: 
tirin-  efforts  together  with  those  of  your  interna 
l  onal  officers.  I  am  enclosing  a  request  from  the 
Colorado  State  Association,  which.  I  will  ask  you  t 
eive  favorable  consideration,  as  owing  to  the  scatterea 
ferritorv  out  here  it  will  enable  us  to  get  more  mem- 
bers    The  State,  out  in  this,  section,  cannot  ^et  or 

StinTl^ca^nn^one°;ftryr"kirdi;Tc^^ 
wlbeTffr  a  successful  thir^y;^third^^a™^ 

Arthur  P.  O'Connor, 
State  Organizer. 

enroraM  up^ras  ot  100  new  members,  m  the  latter  part 

p£.!°p'r?„Vp°a,'if  >n°',?e'MM5S  a  sU.M 

detrels^ts  to  be  noted,  led  by  the  State  which  has  the 

H /'Se'tn ''4en'n^^e?\SfiLn,'\^=^;^ 
sCiS"'  u  ,f  tTi;rSe.°eS,'2.;?j-  tS s.| 

nmcent  body  of  men,  comprising  the  State  Association 
Sf  lowa  whom  I  mei  at  the  midsummer  convention  at 
Dubuqu^,  will  note  -the  influences  wh  ch  are  at  work  m 
their  midst  to  the  detriment  of  the  paintmg  trade  of  that 

^The"  gross  increase  in  membership  has  been  375,  by  re- 
turns to  this  date,  offset  by  decreases  amounting  to  106 
le-iving  a  net  increase  in  membership  of  26o,  without 
conspiring  the  100  of  Illinois.    Others  yet  to  be  heard 

^''?n  order  that  this  Association  so  prepare  Jtself  to  pur- 
sue the  con.structive  course  so  necessary  with  all  com- 
mercial organizations  of  this  time,  and  if  we  are  to  be  a 
Slrtv  o  the  forces  which  are  constantly  movmg  about 
Ss  eRher  to  our  benefit  or  detriment,  it  is  ^eccs.sary^  in 
^vHid-ment  that  we  make  some  slight  changes.  A  mo.st 
^eHourfeuu'  exi.sts  in  that  many  localities  very  evi- 
dently curtheir  returns  to  this  Internationa^  o  a  pom 
wbirh  results  in  injury  to  themselves.  If  this  Associa 
Worl  ds  to  continue  a  constructive  policy  of  co-operation 
w?th  the  other  a.s.^ociations  of  the  trade,  such  as  the 
Paint  Manufacturers'  A.ssociation  and  the  Educational 
Bureau  of  that  association.  Department  of  Commerce, 
United   States  Government   and   the   Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  of  the  United  States,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
valuable  co-operation  of  the  large  manufacturing  inter- 
ests which  is  so  freely  given  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade 
and  other  bodies.  The  neglect  to  make  full  and  complete 
returns  simply  results  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
^Lssociation.  This  office  cannot  reach  your  membership 
by  mail  if  vou  will  not  turn  them  in.  I  earnestly  re- 
quest that,  upon  your  return  to  your  respective  localities 
you  impress  upon  your  officers  this  necessity. 

There  are  many  questions  of  policy  which  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Those  questions  should  be  considered 
by  a  board  of  advisors,  of  a  number  sufficiently  small  as 
to  enable  your  secretary  to  consult  them.  Tne  present 
Executive  Board  is  altogether  too  large  and  many  of  the 
members  too  inactive,  therefore,  I  recommend  that  the 
constitution  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  section 


Vice-President  William  H.  Pinck. 

constituting  a  board  of  not  more  than  five  members  of 
the  Executive  Board.  This  advisory  board  is  to  be  In- 
vested  with  power  to  finally  act  on  such  subjects  as  ma> 
be  brought  to  its  attention  by  the  secretaij.  I  a<3%ise 
this  as  the  office  of  secretary,  as  now  existing,  has  alto- 
gether too  much  power-and  in  the  hands  of  .some  one 
fhat  power  may  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
International  Association.  ,  i  ,j 

I  further  recommend  that  the  constitution  he  amon.led 
bv  he  insertion  of  a  section  requiring  the  midsummer 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  to  be  held  at  the  place 
Ond  cUy  where  the  next  succeeding  convention  is  to  be 

''^I'^recommend  that  this  Association  become  affiliated 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  bt.ues 
^h,  expense  would  be  but  slight,  while  the  returns  would 
be  great  as  the  Chamber  is  one  of  the  most  inllucniial 
associations  of  business  men  in  the  country  uri,|er- 

In  order  that  these  recommendations  be  fully  under 
«tood  I  ask  hat  the  president  now  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  or  five  to  consider  this  report,  and  before  whom 
itn  iv  appear  and  upon  the  report  of  that  committee 
'  t  a^afer  d ay  to  this  convention  the  recommendatKms 
Inav  be  end  •sed-modilied-or  take  shape  for  adop  on 
which  committee  may  also  report  upon  the  formal  request 
of  Colorado  as  presented  in  this  roi)ort. 

I  shall  ho  pleased  to  submit  a  further  report  under  the 
j.ropi-r  number  on  the  program. 

Charles  H.  Fowler  moved  that  the  report  bo  accepted 
and  the  motion  to  refer  to  a  committee  be  adopted. 
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Carried. 

CharleS'  Macnichol  read  the  following'  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution: — 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Constitution. 

Article  7,  Section  6: — The  President  shall  appoint  four 
members  of  the  Association  to  act  with  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  They  are  to  serve 
until  their  successors  are  appointed.  The  four  members 
must  represent  widely  divergent  sections  represented  in  the 
International  Association;. 

Article  8,  Section  15: — ^The  Advisory  Committee  are  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  at  such  times 
and  at  such  place  most  suitaible,  to  consider  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  financial,  social  and  business  policies  of 
the  International  Association;  this  committee's  actions  are 
to  be  reported  to  the  Executive  Board. 

The  traveling  expenses  of  such  meetings  are  to  ibe  paid  for 
out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  International  As- 
sociation upon  order  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  properly 
indorsed  by  the  President. 

Article  6,  Section  4: — The  midsummer  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  must  be  held  in  the  place  chosen  for  the 
next  convention. 

Chas.  Macnic'hol, 
J'ames  Roach,  Jr., 
John  Dewar, 
iM.  F.  'Shay, 
R.  L.  Peters. 

M.  P.  Sihay  read  the  following  resolutions: — 

Whereas,  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  duties  and 
rights  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation in  acting  for  and  with  said  Association;  and 

Whereas,  The  powers  that  belong  to  the  international 
cannot  be  assumed  or  usurped  by  anybody  representing 
the  said  Association;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  any  case  no  board,  executive  or  other- 
wise, no  standing  or  special  committee  has  the  right  or 
power  to  act  for  this  International  Association,  of  'Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  unless  by  special  action 
taken  in  convention. 

Resolved,  No  appropriation  of  money  shall  -be  made  by 
any  board,  executive  or  otherwise,  no  standing  or  special 
committees,  unless  by  special  vote  of  Association,  in  con- 
vention assemibled. 

P.  PC.  Callahan, 
■  Alexander  Peters, 

Fred  A.  Moore, 
M.  F.  Shay, 
Wm.  E.  Wall. 

President  Albrec'ht  aippointed  Messrs.  Baxter,  Tlieobold' 
and  Peters  to  consider  the  recommenldations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

A.^'"'.  moved    that    the    resolution    be  printed 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Baxter  asked  to  be  permitted  to  return  thanks  to 
the  ladies  who  had  graced  the  opening  session  with  their 

At  this  point  the  morning  session  adjourned. 


at 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Albrecht  called  the  convention  to  order 
^.15  D.  m. 

Walter  B.  Palmer,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  the  Department  of  Com 
merce,  Washington,  D.   C,  was  introctoced  Ind  read  a 
pacer  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  department. 

The  Importance  of  Cost  Finding  in  the  Painting 
Business. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Association:— 
While  I  highly  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 

IZVnfi'^''^''  ''tF''^  ^^^t  have  the  Oppor- 

tunity of  hearing  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion.  Important 
engagements  prevented  him  from  accepting  an  invitation 
10  addres.s  you  on  the  necessity  of  cost  finding  n  the 
conduct  of  .successful  business.  It  is  a  favor  te  subject 
with  him  .and  one  that  he  has  closely  studied.  From  Ws 
much  broader  experience  he  could  have  presented^  the 
subject  to  you  in  a  far  more  interesting.^foreefuf  and 
effective  manner  than  I  shall  be  able  to  do 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  great  need  for  a  cost- 
finding  system  that  is  accurate,  yet  practicable  for 
master  painters  and  decorators.  Tiieie  isi  an  urgent  need 
for  more  accurate  cost-finding  methods  in  most  indus- 
tries. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  last  yX  made  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  260.000  corporations  enga|ed 
in  manufacturing  and  merchandising.  Hon.  Edwa?d  N 
Hurley,  chairman  of  the  commission,  stated  that  this 
investigation  showed  that  100.000  of  these  coi-porations 
did  not  earn  a  penny,"  and  that  100,000  others  were 
eking  out  an  existence."    He  further  said:— 

"Only  10  per  cent,  of  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 


chants know  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture  and  sell 
their  products;  40  per  cent,  estimate  what  their  costsi 
are,  and  50  per  cent  have  no  method,  but  price  their 
goods  arbitrarily.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  who  do  not  know  what  their  goods  cost  are 
basing  their  selling  price  on  what  their  competitors 
sell  for,  and  with  only  this  knowledge  for  a  basis 
they  are  frequently  cutting  prices  and  demoralizing 
the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged." 

Chairman  Hurley  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
"Better  methods  of  cost  accounting  is  the  first  greatest 
need  of  American  manufacturers  today.  It  underlies  all 
the  needs.."  I  may  add  that  the  deplorable  conditions 
with  regard  to  the  lack  of  accurate  cost  finding,  as  found 
by  the  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
were  substantiated  by  intensive  investigations  recently 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  into  the  cost  of 
production  in  nine  industries.  So  it  appears  that,  though 
master  painters  and  decorators  are  backward  as  to  cost 
finding,  they  have  plenty  of  distinguished  company. 

The  evils  from  which  the  painting  and  decorating  trade 
suffer  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  tariff,  as  buildings 
cannot  be  imported,  but  there  is  probably  as  much  ruinous 
competition  among  building  contractors  as  there  is  among 
manufacturers  who  have  to  contend  with  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  competition.  Your  own  trade  journals  testify 
to  the  prevalence  of  defective  cost-finding  methods  and 
to  the  serious  results  of  not  using  methods  that  are  at 
least  approximately  correct. 

The  Painters'  Magazine  says: — "There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  much  of  the  cut-throat  competition,  which  is 
the  curse  of  the  painting  business,  is  due  more  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  costs  than  to  anything  else." 

The  importance  of  good  bookkeeping  and  cost  account- 
ing is  more  generally  recognized  by  the  larger  than  by  the 
smaller  contractors,  but  the  small  contractors  are  the 
most  numerous  among  painters  and  decorators.  Many 
journeymen  painters  and  decorators  go  into  the  contract- 
ing business  with  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  cost 
accounting.  Many  hold  the  opinion  that  methodical  cost 
finding  is  unnecessai-y,  and  believe  that  they  have  suffi- 
cient experience  to  estimate  overhead  expense,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  in  bidding  on  a  job. 
Many  of  these  journeymen,  that  become  contractors,  are 
overconfident  and  fail,  and  then  drop  back  into  the  ranks 
of  journeymen.  The  proportion  of  failures  among  small 
contractors  is  enormous,  as  it  is  among  small  manufac- 
turers and  merchants.  Mr.  Hurley  says: — "There  were 
over  22,000  business  failures  in  the  United  States  last 
year  (1915);  more  than  20,000  of  them  were  small  con- 
cerns."' 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  contractors  would  know- 
ingly take  jobs  at  figures  that  would  cause  them  to  lose 
money.  The  only  excuses  for  taking  a  job  at  what  it 
would  cost,  without  any  profit,  would  be  that  the  con- 
tractor felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  working  force 
employed  or  of  paying  his  overhead  expense.  For  these 
reasons  a  contractor  may  at  times  sacrifice  his  profit,  but 
if,  in  addition  to  his  profit,  he  sacrifices  his  overhead  he 
is  headed  toward  bankruptcy,  and  furthermore,  he  is  a 
serious  disturbing  factor  in  the  whole  trade.  Some  con- 
tractors, by  taking  contracts  at  less  than  cost,  drive 
others  to  become  reckless  and  the  effect  is  disastrous 
to  all. 

The  wide  variation  in  bids  is  positive  evidence  that  they 
are  often  made  without  careful  calculation.  In  some 
cases  called  to  my  attention  the  highest  bids  w-ere  al- 
most three  times  as  much  as  the  lowest,  and  the  lowest 
bids  were  but  little  above  the  cost  of  the  materials.  In 
"Estimates,  Costs  and  Profits,"  a  book  relating  to  exterior 
painting  and  interior  decorating,  the  author,  F.  N.  Van- 
derwalker,  says: — "In  some  communities  the  estimates 
submitted  by  painters  look  like  answers  in  a  guessing 
contest,  rather  than  carefully  calculated  figures."  His 
advice  to  contractors  is: — "Do  some  mental  calculating  as 
well  as  manual  work;  sharpen  up  your  pencil  and  figure 
everything;  let  the  other  fellow  guess  on  his  measuring 
and  estimates,  and  he  will  also  have  to  guess  where  his 
profits  have  gone." 

It  is  generally  believed  that  bids  made  at  bare  cost  or 
below  cost  are  made  ignorantly  rather  than  knowingly; 
in  other  words,  that  bids  without  including  a  profit  or 
even  the  overhead  are  made  because  many  contractors, 
having  no  cost-finding  plan,  rely  solely  on  their  expe- 
rience or  judgment  in  bidding.  Probably  many  contrac- 
tors that  are  accustomed  to  estimate  very  roughly  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  to  guess  at  the  over- 
head w'ould  adopt  cost-finding  methods  had  they  not  been 
misled  into  the  belief  that  cost  accounting  is  a  very  intri- 
cate subject,  one  beyond  their  comprehension.  Another 
reason  why  contractors  hesitate  to  adopt  a  cost  sy.«jtem  is 
their  mistaken  belief  that  it  involves  a  large  expenditure. 

Expert  cost  accounting  is  now  a  profession,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  are  inclined  to  make  the  subject  appear 
complex  and  diffi'cult,  and  also  are  in  the  habit  of  charg- 
ing large  fees  for  installing  cost-finding  systems.  Cost 
finding  with  reasonable  accuracy  is  not  as  difficult  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  it  can  be  practiced  without  great 
expense.  If  there  is  some  additional  expense  for  keeping 
cost-finding  records,   ■which   is  not  probable  in  the  case 
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of  the  small  contractor,  it  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
insurance  ag-ainst  inaccurate  computations  in  bidding. 

Every  useful  cost-finding-  system  should  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  business  for  which  it 
is  intended.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  system  is  best 
suited  to  the  painting  and  decorating  business,  because 
of  the  preponderance  of  small  contractors.  There  are 
only  three  elements  that  must  be  considered  in  figuring 
costs— labor,  materials  and  overhead  expense. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  figuring  the  amount  of 
labor  and  materials  needed  on,  any  job,  the  area  to  be 
painted  or  papered  must  be  ascertained  as  accurately  as 
possible.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  close  study  of  the 
specifications  for  the  job.  An  error  made  by  careless 
computation  may  lead  to  a  very  serious  loss.  The  key  to 
reliable  cost  finding  in  painting  and  decorating  lies  pri- 
marily in  securing  accurate  measurements. 

Allowances  should  be  made  for  openings,  shutters, 
doors  and  irregular  surfaces.  Schemes  for  making  such 
allowances  appear  in  "The  Expert  Estimator  and  Busi- 
ness Book  for  Painters,"  by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly;  in  "The 
Building  Estimator's  Reference  Book,"  by  Frank  R. 
Walker;  in  the  book  by  F.  N.  Vanderwafker,  before  men- 
tioned, and  in  other  books,  including  the  housebooks  of 
paint  manufacturers.  A  scheme  of  "Measurements  for 
Estimating,"  by  Waldo  G.  Edwards,  has  appeared  in  re- 
cent issues  of  The  Painters'  Magazine.  I  cannot  judge 
of  the  accuracy  of  these  schemes,  but  any  of  them  might 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  estimates,  and  the  inaccuracies 
that  develop  could  be  corrected  by  actual  records  of  the 
time  required  for  different  classes  of  work.  If  contrac- 
tors, who  have  kept  such  records,  would  exchange  in- 
formation as  to  the  time  actually  required  for  certain 
kinds  of  work,  or  present  it  through  their  local  asso- 
ciations, the  result  would  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  the 
guessing  contractors,  but  to  the  whole  trade. 

The  square  yard  being  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  easy  for 
a  contractor  to  calculate  the  time  required  to  paint  or 
paper  the  plain  surfaces  on  a  particular  job.  The  average 
time  for  doing  such  work  is  usually  known,  but  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  different  conditions,  such  as  sur- 
face conditions,  whether  the  work  is  new  or  old,  the 
height  of  scaffolding,  whether  the  job  is  large  or  small, 
etc. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  in  estimating  the  time  required  to 
paint  irregular  surfaces,  or  even  to  calculate,  after  the 
job  is  done,  the  time  expended  on  them.  The  labor  union 
is  said  to  resent  attempts  of  painting  contractors  to  keep 
records  of  the  time  journeymen  spend  on  any  particular 
kind  of  work.  But  there  are  many  contractors  that  em- 
ploy non-union  labor,  and  they  need  not  fail  to  keep  such 
records.  It  is  highly  important  for  a  contractor  to  know 
the  average  time  required.  Unless  he  knows  the  proper 
allowances,  iie  cannot  intelligently  estimate,  and  he  is  apt 
to  bid  too  high  and  lose  the  contract,  or  to  bid  to  low 
and  lose  money. 

If  the  union  does  not  permit  journeymen  to  co-operate, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  master  painter  to  use  his 
own  observations  to  ascertain  the  average  time  required 
for  different  kinds  of  work  under  different  conditions.  He 
can,  for  instance,  keep  certain  men  employed  on  open- 
ings, or  on  shutters  or  on  doors,  continuously  day  after 
day.'  and,  when  they  have  finished  painting,  the  average 
time  expended  on  each  kind  of  work  can  be  calculated, 
on  the  basis  of  one  opening,  one  shutter  or  one  door.  This 
record  would  be  of  great  value  in  making  estimates  on 
jobs  of  similar  character,  and  ani  average  of  the  records 
of  numerous  contractors  would  be  of  even  greater  value. 

In  measuring  work  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
actual  surface  areti  should  be  the  basis  for  estimatiiig 
the  amount  of  paint  to  be  used.  To  be  more  definite,  the 
square  yard  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  each  ciass 
of  work  so  far  as  materials  are  concerned.  But  in  the 
case  of  labor,  while  the  square  yard  should  be  the  basis 
for  computation,  the  allowances  for  irregular  surfaces 
and  the  conditions  of  each  kind  of  work  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  As  regards  labor,  the  final  calcula- 
tion should  be  made  to  show,  not  the  surface  area,  but 
the  total  time  required  for  the  job.  It  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance that  this  calculation  be  made  as  accurately  as 
possible,  for  the  reason  that  labor  in  this  class  of  work 
usually  constitutes  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  total  cost,  and  an  error  in  computing  the  labor  cost 
may  be  a  disastrous  blunder. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  all  of  tho 
materials  used  on  some  jobs.  This  difficulty  arises  when 
a  contractor,  having  several  contracts,  scnd.s  a  supply 
of  materials  to  the  largest  or  most  centrally  located  job. 
and  the  distribution  is  made  from  there.  In  many  such 
cases  the  journeymen  on  the  smaller  jobs  go  to  the  large 
job  for  supplies,  and  take  what  they  think  they  need 
without  measuring  or  weighing  it.  In  these  cases  no 
record  is  kept  of  the  various  materials  used  on  any  job. 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  loose  system.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  practicable  to  measure  and  weigh  the  materials 
distributed  from  the  central  job  I  cannot  say.  but  if  it 
is  not  I  would  strongly  recommend  that,  in  order  to  keep 
account  of  the  materials  used  on  each  joli.  they  be  or- 
dered sent  by  the  dealer  to  the  job  direct 
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are  sent  to  each  separate  job  they  will  be  sent  in  small 
packages.  Quantity  considered,  small  packages  cost  more 
than  larger  packages,  but  waste  from  evaporation  and 
from  the  hardening  of  color  materials  may  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  by  using  small  packages.  The  best  prELctice 
is  to  order  for  each  job  less  of  each  material  than  the  full 
amount  thought  to  be  needed,  and,  before  the  job  is  fin- 
ished to  order  such  additional  materials  as  are  found  to 
be  necessary.  In  this  way  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  materials  is  left  over.  The  use  of  small  packages  not 
only  minimizes  waste  from  evaporation  or  hai-dening  of 
materials,  but  by  using  them  the  materials  are  otherwise 
kept  in  good  condition.  When  paint  or  varnish  pots  are 
used  in  finishing  a  house  they  are  apt  to  accumulate  saw- 
dust, shavings,  dust  and  sand  from  walls,  and  if,  when  the 
job  is  finished,  the  contents  of  the  pots  are  poured  back 
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into  barrels  or  kegs,  all  the  contents  of  these  containers 
will  be  damaged  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  on  first-class 
work. 

We  come  now  to  the  subject  of  overhead,  the  expense 
that  is  most  generally  disregarded  or  guessed  at  in  making 
estimates  or  in  computing  costs.  What  is  overhead?  Tt 
may  be  defined  generally  as  all  items  of  expense  that  can- 
not be  specifically  figured  for  each  job.  It  is  frequently 
called  general  expense;  accountants  call  it  burdien.  In  the 
painting  business  the  costs  of  labor  and  materials  may 
be  figured  for  each  job,  but  not  the  other  expense. 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  Association,  specified 
the  overhead  items  in  this  trade  as  follows:— Rent,  boy  or 
clerk,  office  expense,  advertising,  telephone,  drayage,  in- 
surance, lost  accounts  and  general  expense.  In  circulars 
that  he  has  widely  distributed  he  gives  details  of  wliat  are 
included  in  each  of  these  items.  If  a  c<intractor  owns  his 
shop  building,  his  overhead  should  ini'ltuh'  an  amount 
e'lual  to  what  the  rental  would  be. 

As  was  previously  emphasizcdi.  a  contractor  disregards 
overhead  at  his  peril.  Unless  ho  apportions  it  on  a  proper 
basis  to  each  jol),  he  can  not  conduct  liis  business  in  either 
an  intelligent  or  profitable  manner.  The  question  is  what 
is  tho  pi'oper  manner,  or  ratlior,  what  is  the  most  accurate 
method  that  is  praicticablc  for  this  industry.  A  very  com- 
mon method  in  manufacturing  lines  is  to  distribute  the 
overhead  on  the  basis  of  the  prime  cost,  that  is.  mi  the 
liasis  of  the  sum  of  the  cost  of  tho  materials  and  direct 
labor.  In  the  Iniilding  trades  the  direct  labor  Is  that  which 
is  actually  emjiloyed  on  the  job.  not  including  the  foremen 
or  superintendent,  who  gives  liis  .-ittention  lo  all  (he  jobs 
of  tho  contractor.  The  wages  of  such  a  foreman  or  supor- 
intendent  should  be  included  in  the  overhoiid,  instead'  of 
in  the  direct  labor. 

Suppose,   for  exam)ilo.    that    the   materials   used    by  a 
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manufacturer  during  a  year  cost  $3,700,  and  his  direct  labor 
$10,000.  If  his  overhead  during  the  year  amounts  to  $1,300, 
it  is  91/2  per  cent,  of  $13,700,  the  total  expense  for  materials 
and  direct  labor.  A  manufacturer,  therefore,  would  add 
for  overhead!  expense  9%  per  cent,  of  the  expense  for  ma- 
terials and  direct  labor  used  in  making  each  unit.  If  the 
materials  used  in  making  an  article  cost  $1.S5,  and  the  cost 
for  direct  labor  were  $5,  91/2  per  cent,  of  $6.85  would  be 
added  to  that  amount,  making  the  total  cost  of  that  unit 
$7.50. 

This  set^ms  very  simple,  yet  an  even  simpler  plan  might 
be  adopted  by  painting  and  decorating  contractors.  It  is 
to  apportion  the  cost  of  materials,  as  well  as  the  overhead, 
on  the  basis  of  the  direct  labor.  It  is  the  plan  that  is 
proposed  by  your  secretary  and  it  appeals  to  me  on  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  simplicity.  I  am  informed  that,  as 
applied  to  painting  and  decorating  contractors,  this  plan 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
for  direct  labor  is  higher  in  the  building  trades  than  in  al- 
most any  other  leading  industry,  and  that  this  proportion 
is  higher  for  master  painters  and  decorators  than  for  con- 
tractors in  any  other  building  trade.  In  the  case  of  paint- 
ers and  decorators  the  direct  labor  cost  amounts  to  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  of  all  costs,  in- 
cluding overhead,  and  this  proportion  is  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  costs  for  both  materials  and  labor  in  most 
lines  of  manufacturing. 

Assume  that  a  contractor  pays  his  journeymen;  $5  a  day, 
and  that  the  total  number  of  days  worked  by  all  his  jour- 
nejTnen  during  the  year  was  2,000.  Assuming,  also,  that 
during  the  year  the  expense  for  materials  used  was  $3,700, 
and  fori  overhead  $1,300,  the  sum,  $5,000,  should  be  divided 
by  2,000,  the  total  number  of  days  worked.  This  would 
give  $2.50  per  day  to  be  added  for  both  materials  and 
overhead  to  the  wages  of  each  journeyman  employed  on 
any  job.  The  total  cost  for  direct  labor  materials  and 
overhead  would,  therefore,  he  $7.50  per  man  day. 

A  contraictor  'having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  job,  and  having  calculated  the  number  of 
days  necessary  for  journeymen  to  perform  the  work  on 
that  contract,  should  add  to  the  $5  for  each  day's  wages 
$2.50  to  cover  materials  and  overhead'.  If  the  number  of 
days  on  a  contract  were  200,  and  the  expense  for  wages  on 
the  whole  job  was  $1,000,  all  other  expenses,  according  to 
this  illustration,  would  be  200  multiplied  by  '$2.50  or  $500. 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  job  $1,500. 

In  each  locality  the  wages  of  union  men  in  the  building 
trades  are  uniform.  Non-union  wages  vary,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan,  for  whose  opinion  I  have  great  respect,  holds  that 
it  is  better  to  disregard  these  differences  in  distributing 
the  material  and  overhead  costs,  and  to  follow  the  rule 
of  adding  a  uniform  amount  for  these  items  to  the  daily 
wages  of  journeymen.  For  the  same  reason,  the  difference 
between  the  journeymen  paperhangers  and  scrapers  might 
be  disregarded.  Mr.  McGhan  would  put  the  distribution 
of  materials  and  overhead  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the 
days  worked,  and,  while  this  is  not  the  practice  in  other 
industries,  it  'has  advantages  for  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating trade.  It  is  the  simplest  method  that  could  pos- 
sibly he  adopted;  and,  if  generally  accepted',  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  much  closer  calculations  of  cost  than 
are  now  made  by  many  contractors,  and  would  surely  re- 
sult in  diminishing  the  astonishing  variations  in  bids  that 
are  the  bane  of  this  trade.  If,  'however,  this  method  is 
not  desired,  the  prime  cost  method  may  be  adopted  as  the 
next  simplest. 

Proper  cost  accounting  cannot  be  done  by  any  method 
without  keeping  some  records,  but  they  can  be  kept  by 
painting  and  decorating  contractors  with  very  small  ex- 
pense. One  or  two  records,  besidesi  ordinary  books  of  ac- 
count, are  necessary.  I  strongly  advise  the  use  of  one  of 
'Mr.  McGhan's  forms  headed  "Weekly  Trial  Balance  of 
Cost,"  which  shows  for  each  week  the  amount  expended 
for  labor,  materials,  and  overhead,  and  the  net  cost  to 
date  on  each  job.  Somewhat  similar  forms  are  issued  by 
some  of  the  larger  paint  manufacturers. 

With  the  closest  study  of  the  specifications  for  a  job, 
and  with  the  most  careful  estimate  of  the  total  cost  that 
can  be  made  in  advance,  the.  actual  costs  will  seldom  be 
found,  after  the  job  is  completed,  to  be  just  the  same  as 
the  estimate.  But  if  a  contractor  keeps  proper  records  of 
a  job  they  will  enable  him  to  estimate  much  more  exactly 
on  the  next  job  of  the  same  character  for  which  he  sub- 
mits a  bid.  His  records  will  show  what  might  be  called 
predetermined  cost  for  a  similar  job  estimated  on  in  the 
future.  The  actual  cost  of  a  job  when  completed,  as 
shown  by  the  record,  should  be  checked  up  with  the  esti- 
mates or  predetermined  cost,  and,  in  making  the  next  bid, 
allowances  should  be  made  for  the  difference  found.  The 
record  should  not  be  a  mental  one,  but  a  book  record.  A 
good  method  is  to  enter  actual  cost  side  by  side  with  the 
estimate,  thus  making  a  permanent  record  upon  which  to 
base  future  contracts. 

Very  simple  bookkeeping  is  necessary  in  this  trade. 
The  accounts  should,  however,  include  the  amount  paid 
for  labor  and  for  each  of  the  items  of  overhead  that  have 
been  mentioned.    It  would  be  well  also  to  keep  in  a  book 


a  separate  account  for  each  job,  and  to  transfer  to  this 
account  the  items  shown  for  the  job  on  the  weekly  record 
of  cost. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
value  of  the  contractor's  services  or  'his  profit.  After  the 
costs  have  been  estimated,  charges  for  these  items  should 
be  added.  These  charges,  additional  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
materials  and  overhead,  may  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances in  competitive  bidding.  A  contractor  should 
usually  estimate  his  services  at  not  less  than  what  such 
services  would  cost  if  he  should  hire  some  one  else  to  per- 
form them.  He  is  justified,  however,  in  charging  more  for 
his  own  compensation  or  more  profit  in.  some  cases  than 
in  others,  just  as  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  charges  a 
higher  percentage  of  profit  on  some  classes  of  goods  than 
on  others. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember,  however,  is  that 
a  contractor  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  his  overhead.  He 
must  be  sure  to  assess  it  to  his  customer,  for  if  he  does 
not  he  must  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  proportion 
of  overihead  is  usuall^;^  greater  for  a  small  business  than 
for  a  larger  one.  The  Painters  Magazine  advises  contrac- 
tors "who  have  imagined  that  they  could  do  business  with- 
out any  overhead  expense  to  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and 
to  reform  their  methods  of  doing  business  before  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff." 

The  charges  for  overhead  that  have  been  mentioned  in- 
clude general  expenses,  and  these  include  brus'hes,  drop  ■ 
cloths,  burners,  ladders,  ropes,  paint  pots,  sponges,  tools 
and  other  necessary  shop  appliances.  If  these  items  are 
so  charged  there  will  be  in  most  cases,  no  reason  for  a 
charge  for  d'epreciation,  unless  it  should  be  on  the  shop 
building,  if  one  is  owned,  or  on  an  automobile,  if  one  is 
used. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  emphasize  the  importance  to  any 
industry  of  adopting  a  uniform  cost  finding  system.  Until 
this  is  done  in  the  painting  and  decorating  trade,  unsatis- 
factory conditions  will  continue;  wild,  reckless  bidding 
will  continue.  All  careful  contractors  should  explain  to 
their  careless  competitors  not  only  the  advantage  of  adopt- 
ing a  system  that  is  reasonably  accurate,  but  the  necessity 
for  adopting  one  to  insure  against  financial  loss  or,  per- 
'haps,  disaster. 

An  additional  reason  why  contractors  should  adopt  cost 
finding  methods  is  that  many  paint  dealers  and  banks  will 
not  extend  credit  to  those  that  do  not  employ  such  sys- 
tems. Contractors  require  much  capital  to  carry  on  their 
work,  because  the  labor  cost  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  total  cost,  and  wages  must  be  paid  weekly. 

Co-operation  will  accomplish  much  that  will  benefit 
those  who  give  advice  as  well  as  those  who  receive  it. 
Local  associations,  by  advocating  and  encouraging  the 
general  adoption  of  approved  cost  finding  system,  will 
■'reatly  help  to  put  the  trade  on  a  much  Jess  precarious 
and  much  more  profitable  basis.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  in  nearly  all  industries  a  great  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  matter  of  cost  finding,  and  the  results  of  agitation 
on  the  subject  are  now  being  realized.  The  master  paint- 
ers and  decorators  of  America  should  keep  pace  with  this 
forward  movement. 

The  paper  was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Grimmer  was  received  and  made  part 
of  the  records  of  the  convention. 

Fdward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters'  Magazine,  asked 
the  pTfvilege  of  the  floor  and  said:-Since  Mr.  Palmer  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  refer  to  some  things  that  I  have  writ- 
ten I  would  ask  the  privilege  of  making  .some  comments  on 
whkt  he  has  said.  He  speaks  of  taking  the  day  as  the 
unit  and  adding  the  proper  proportion  of  overhead,  cal- 
culated on  the  total  number  of  days  worked  during  the 


mfn  While  this  is  undoubtedly  the  simplest  method  of 
apnortionins  overhead  in  the  painting  business,  I  would 
prefer  to  take  the  hour  as  the  basis  rather  than  the  day. 
for  the  reason  that,  in  almost  every  locality,  the  Sat- 
urday half  holiday  is  accepted  and  the  workmg  hours  are 
44  per  week.  Using  the  day  necessitates  the  calculation 
of  fractional  parts  of  the  day  for  Saturday  work,  while 
usin-  the  hour  avoids  fractions.  I  do  not  know  the  pi ac- 
tice  in  Washington,  but  in  New  Jersey,  in  New  York  city 
and  everywhere  else  that  I  am  familiar  witn,  all  con- 
tracts with  the  journeymen  are  based  on  an  hourly  wage 
rate  and  when  a  job  is  taken  on  a  time  and  material 
basis  all  bills  are  rendered  for  the  number  of  hours 
worked  Again  Mr.  Palmer  sugges'ts  adding  to  the  wage 
rate  a  certain  fixed  amount  to  cover  both  overhead  and 
materials.  While  this  may  be  correct,  as  an  average,  it 
seems  to  me  that  where  low  cost  materials  are  used, 
such  as  mineral  brown,  the  estimate  would  be  too  high, 
and  when  high  cost  specialties  are  used,  such  as  some 
of  the  more  expensive  colors,  or  possibly  enamels,  the 
estimate  would  be  too  low.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
it  would  be  .«afer  to  estimate  the  labor,  figured  on  the 
rate  per  hour  plus  overhead,  and  add  to  this  the  calcu- 
lated cost  of  the  material.  Referring  to  this  question 
of  overhead,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  you  to 
know  that  at  the  convention  held  in  Buffalo  in  1896,  when 
Mr.  Shay  was  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, I  had  the  honor  to  read  a  paper  in  which,  so  far  as 
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I  am  aware  the  question  of  overhead  was,  for  the  first 
time  brought  before  a  master  painters'  convention.  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  actual  figures  to  base  my  calcula- 
tions upon  but  endeavored  to  show  what  was,  at  that 
time  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  a  city  shop,  employ- 
ing 'on  an  average,  ten  men.  It  had  been  customary  to 
add  to  the  $2.50  that  was  then  the  customary  wage,  the 
sum  of  50  cents,  for  profit,  when  charging  on  a  time  and 
material  job,  also  charging  a  profit  on  the  materials  fur- 
nished. In  tabulating  these  expenses  I  showea  that  the 
overhead  cost  per  man,  before  any  profit  could  be  fig- 
ured, was  about  70  cents  a  day  and  that,  in  order  to  get 
a  fair  return,  a  master  painter  should  not  charge  less 
than  an  advance  of  one  dollar  per  day  above  the  wage 
rate.  Mr.  Palmer  speaks  of  delivery  of  materials  to  the 
job  costing  nothing,  since  this  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
dealer.  Now,  in  my  neighborhood,  the  master  painters, 
whether  they  have  paint  stores  or  not — and  most  of 
them  do— deliver  the  material  to  the  job  from  thair 
shops.  Hence  delivery  is  a  proper  overhead  charge.  In 
the  ease  of  paint,  it  is  usually  mixed  at  the  shop  and 
is  delivered  to  the  job  ready  for  use,  or  merely  requiring 
the  addition  of  enough  oil  and  driers  to  make  it  suit 
the  weather  or  the  .surface  conditions.  In  such  cases, 
especially  where  the  job  may  be  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  shop,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  cheaper  to  de- 
liver a  larger  quantity  of  varnish,  and  such  materials 
as  are  used  from  the  original  packages  than  would  b© 
required,  taking  care  to  have  a  fair  proportion  of  small 
packages  in  order  to  avoid  waste,  and  to  return  the  un- 
used material  to  the  shop,  properly  crediting  the  same. 

Ira  N.  DePuy  said  Mr.  Palmer's  paper  was  very  in- 
teresting, but  he  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
millionaire  painters. 

This  brought  Mr.  Dewar  to  his  feet,  who  said  Mr. 
Palmer  was  correct  in  his  diagnosis.  He  does  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  all  jobs  produce  the  same  overhead 
charge,  but  he  is  working  on  averages.  All  who  have 
kept  in  touch  with  their  cost  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  labor  cost  is  75  per  cent,  and  materials  2o  per  cent, 
in  a  booklet  drawn  from  actual  practice  I  spoke  of  one 
iob  where  the  largest  material  cost  was  sandpaper.  I 
counted  35  cents  in  labor  for  one  sheet  of  sandpaper 
costing  one  cent.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  profit:  it  is:— What 
does  it  cost  me  to  do  business?  If  you  don't  know  what 
it  costs  you  are  groping  in  the  dark.  If  you  have  been 
successful  it  is  a  matter  of  chance. 

Mr  DePuy  said  that  last  year  he  did  about  $12,000  worth 
of  work  His  overhead  was  about  $800.  He  thought  the 
proper  method  was  to  add  the  percentage  of  the  over- 
head to  the  estimate  for  labor  and  material. 

Mr  McGhan  said  you  must  not  esrtimate  on  a  per- 
centage basis.  The  amount  of  overhead  must  be  similar 
on  all  men.  The  cost  of  superintending  unskilled  labor 
is  much  greater  than  that  on  skilled  labor,  hence  the 
overhead  should  be  the  same  for  a  painter  or  a  handy 
man. 

Mr  Fowler  said  it  does  not  cost  much  more  m  over- 
head for  an  annual  business  of  $100,000  than  for  $80,000. 
The  more  business  you  do,  the  less  the  percentage  of 
overhead.  Mr.  Brown  spoke  about  breaking  up  colors  in 
the  shop:— That's  economy. 

Fred  Moore  said  that  Mr.  McGhan  would  charge  the 
same  rate  of  overhead  to  a  wall  scraper  as  to  a  paper- 
hanger.  It  brings  his  percentage  of  overhead  much  highei 
on  the  cheaper  men.  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
overhead  for  several  years.  We  figure  carefully  on  a 
six  months'  business,  and  the  overhead  percentage  ascer- 
tained is  added  for  the  next  six  months.  Mr.  McGhan 
does  not  take  into  account  the  .small  man  doing  his 
own  work  or  the  salary  of  a  large  man.  I  am  employed 
by  a  corporation.  Why  should  not  my  salary  be  charged 
to  overhead?  I  believe  a  man  makes  a  mistake  doing 
an  individual  business  if  he  does  not  charge  his  own 
salary  to  overhead.  Some  men  work  all  day  with  their 
men  and  devote  their  evenings  to  keeping  their  accounts. 
They  do  not  give  themselves  any  return  for  their  work 
at  their  bookkeeping  and  if  this  were  taken  into  account 
they  -would  find  they  were  not  making  journeymen's 
wages. 

Mr  McGhan  said  there  were  so  many  fallacies  that 
have'  come  down  which  must  be  guarded  again.st.  If  we 
had  ten  men  at  $5  per  day,  $50;  at  20  per  cent,  you  would 
set  $10  for  overhead.  Four  men  at  $2.50  would  be  $J0. 
The  overhead  would  be  $2.  If  you  would  take  the  man- 
dav  system  you  would  be  as  safe  as  the  railroad  In 
estimating  cost  per  mile  per  ton.  If  you  add  labor  and 
material  and  overhead  per  man-day,  you  can  get  a  cor- 
rect average.  The  hour  basis  would  lead  to  fractions. 
We  must  correct  among  ourselves  the  fallacy  of  applying 
overhead  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Mr  Greenhalgh  said  he  took  issue  with  the  secretary 
when  he  said  you  know  what  your  labor  will  cost.  We 
don't  know  what  our  labor  will  cost  till  the  job  is  com- 
plated 

Mr  Baxter  said  that  if  a  man's  time  is  worth  $50  a  week 
to  somebody  else,  it  is  worth  $50  a  week  to  himself.  The 
great  trouble  with  tis  is  we  don't  realize  our  time  Is  worth 
something  to  somebody  else,  and  if  we  do  not  add  it  to 
our  overhead  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter added  that  he  had  rendered  a  bill  for  65  cents  per 


hour  when  he  was  paying  union  labor  50  cents  per  hour. 
The  owner  told  him  it  was  an  exorbitant  profit;  that  he 
would  pay  his  bill  but  would  never  employ  him  again. 
We  have  to  put  in  drop  cloths  and  all  the  other  things 
we  cannot  charge  directly  for.  All  of  us  can  do  a  larger 
amount  of  business  at  a  lesser  percentage  of  overhead. 
1  am  of  the  opinion  we  will  have  to  come  on  the  hour 
basis.  It  isn't  the  day.  We  are  paying  by  the  hour  and 
we  must  figure  our  cost  of  production  by  the  hour.  Our 
work,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  guesswork.  The  only  right 
way  to  do  our  business  is  on  a  commission  basis.  One 
of  the  most  successful  men  in  New  England  told  me  his 
overhead  cost  was  2SV2  per  cent.  The  great  trouble  with 
the  paint  business  is  that  men  do  not  allow  themselves  a 
salarj%  What  percentage  of  our  craft  are  successful  in  a 
straight  painting  and  decorating  business?  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Palmer 
from  Washington.  Too  many  painters  are  doing  two 
days'  work  in  one,  yet  the  journeymen  in  Boston  are 
working  only  40  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Fowler  wanted  to  know  how  Mr.  Baxter  would  do. 
business  if  he  added  his  salary.  Cost  should  be  just  the 
actual  cost  and  the  head  of  the  firm  takes  what's  left. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  wanted  to  compliment  Mr.  Moore, 
who  had  struck  the  nail  fair  on  the  head.  As  to  whether 
you  calculate  the  overhead  on  the  day  or  on  the  hour  it 
is  a  matter  of  convenience.  I  was  sent  for  by  a  man  in 
New  York  to  do  a  house.  I  stayed  with  him  for  a  yeaJ* 
and  a  half.  He  offered  me  money,  but  I  did  not  draw 
any — it's  bad  policy.  It  is  better  to  draw  money  as  you 
go  along.  It  makes  it  easier  to  get  your  money  promptly 
when  the  house  is  finished.  At  the  end  of  ten  months 
I  rendered  a  bill  and,  out  of  compliment,  I  sent  it  to  the 
architect.  He  asked  me  to  come  see  him.  So  I  went 
at  once  and  he  questioned  the  bill  because  I  had  charged 
a  considerable  amount  per  hour  above  union  wages.  I 
asked  the  architect  what  it  cost  him  to  run  his  office. 
He  said,  "I  don't  know."  I  said,  "Well,  the  difference 
between  what  I  charge  and  what  you  think  I  ought  to 
charge  is  what  you  don't  know."  After  thinking  a  bit  he 
began  to  realize  what  I  meant  and  put  his  O.  K.  on 
my  bill. 

Mr.  Brown  siaid  that  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he  lives, 
all  bills  rendered  by  building  trades  contractors  are 
based  on  the  hour  basis,  using  the  hourly  wage  rate  plus 
a.  sum  to  cover  overhead  and  profit. 

Mr.  Palmer  said  he  had  taken  the  man-day  method, 
although  the  prime  cost  method  is  accurate.  I  had  in 
mind  that  a  man  should  charge  for  his  services  as  a 
part  of  the  overhead.  A  small  contractor  should  charge 
for  his  services  as  a  foreman,  a  large  contractor  as  a 
general  manager;  above  that  comes  his  profit.  The  per- 
centage of  overhead  will  vary  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness. Where  a  man's  business  increases  he  might  be  able 
to  show  his  overhead  somewhat.  In  the  matter  of  figur- 
ing on  the  per  hour  or  per  day  basis,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. The  first  thing  needed  is  to  have  some  system 
and  not  to  forget  the  overhead.  Both  skilled  labor  cost 
and  materials  should  be  figured,  then  on  top  of  that  you 
must  add  your  overhead.  It  is  not  so  important  how  you 
distribute  your  overhead  as  to  be  sure  you  get  it  in 
and  charge  it  to  your  customer.  It  might  be  well  for 
you  to  devote  some  time  In  your  local  associations  to  a 
discussion  on  this  question  of  overhead.  The  successful 
manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  give  out  data  about 
overhead  because  in  that  way  they  educate  cut-throat 
competitors. 

C.  R.  Turner  said  he  was  always  interested  in  cost  • 

accounting.  In  the  past  five  years  he  had  figured  his 
cost  of  doing  business  in  five  different  ways,  according 
to  different  systems  put  out  by  expert  accountants.  I 
always  charged  a  salary  for  myself  up  to  overhead. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  no  stress  had  been  laid  on  the 
question  of  co-operation.  If  we  add  the  cost  of  overhead 
we  must  educate  the  man  who  does  not  know  about 
overhead  and  you  will  make  a  better  competitor  of  him. 
Give  out  our  information  and  we  will  get  more  in  return. 

Mr.  TJdall  said  he  did  not  see  how  anybody  could  say 
this  question  was  over  our  heads.  It  has  been  spoken 
of  so  much  we  should  understand  it.  If  a  job  is  taken 
on  a  day  and  time  basis,  the  local  generally  decides  that 
where  we  pay  50  cents  an  hour  we  should  charge  65 
cents. 

Ira  M.  DoPuy  said  there  are  three  classes  of  master 
painters;  the  very  small  man,  who  works  with  his  men. 
His  time  should"  be  charged  as  labor  with  an  added 
amount  for  overhead;  the  man  who  works  as  a  foreman 
and  the  man  who  is  large  enough  to  bo  a  general  man- 
ager. 

A  unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 
Palmer  for  his  address. 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of  tho  National  Lead 
Company,  was  Introduced  and  gave  tho  following  ad- 
dress, entitled 

A  Business  Talk. 

T  am  down  on  the  program  for  a  "Business  Talk." 
Everything  you  discuss  here  is  business;— Materials, 
methods,  labor,  tools,  accounting,  Insurance.  All  these 
are  parts  of  business.  Therefore,  in  asking  me  to  make 
a  business  talk,  you  must  have  had  In  mind  something 
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different  from  all  these,  or  a  general  talk  embodying 
all  of  them. 

I  shall  not  undertake  the  latter,  for  I  am  not  competent 
and  I  do  not  care  much  for  mental  hash. 

I  have  chosen  to  talk,  for  a  few  minutes,  on  one  par- 
ticular phase  of  business,  partly  because  I  know  more 
about  it  than  anything  else,  and  partly  because  I  believe 
your  programs  need  balancing  up  on  that  side. 

You  know  a  dinner  is  not  well  ordered  if  it  is  not  properly 
balanced  between  starches  and  nitrates,  carbo-hydrates 
and  proteins.  It  is  not  entirely  to  tickle  our  palates  that 
we  have  such  variety.  It  is  principally  for  the  best  de- 
velopment of  our  bodies  and  our  minds.  So  your  pro- 
grams, I  believe,  should  always  devote  some  time  to  that 
part  of  your  business  which  I  am  going  to  talk  about, 
namely,  selling. 

Yours  is  a  manufacturing  business  and  every  manu- 
facturing business  must  have  four  departments: — 

Firat — Purchasing  department. 

Second — Factory  department. 

Third — Accounting  department. 

Fourth — Sales  department. 

It  matters  not  how  small  the  organization  may  be; 
these  divisions  still  existt.  Let  us  suppose  a  master 
painter  just  starting  out.  He  has  secured  his  first  job 
and  he  is  doing  the  work  all  himself.  He  buys  his  tools 
and  his  materials;  he  then  is  his  purchasing  agent.  He 
mixes  and  lays  on  the  paints;  he  is  now  the  factory.  He 
keeps  track  of  his  materials  and  time  and  renders  a 
bill;  while  so  doing  he  is  acting  as  his  accounting  de- 
partment. 

But  there  was  a  fourth — oh,  yes;  the  sales  department; 
when  was  he  that?  He  was  his  sales  department  the  very 
first  thing,  namely,  when  he  secured  the  job. 

So,  you  see,  even  one  man  can  be  all  four  depart- 
ments. Selling  sometimes  comes  first.  It  always  comes 
first  when,  as  in  the  painting  business,  manufacturing 
does  not  begin  until  the  order  is  in  hand. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  master  painters  and 
decorators  often  neglect  the  selling  department  of  their 
business,  not  only  on  the  progi'ams  of  their  conventions, 
but  in  the  everyday  conducts  of  the  business  itself.  It 
is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  merit  of  your  business,  gentle- 
men— its  necessity  to  the  public  welfare — that  you  can 
do  so  well  with  such  indifference  to  your  selling  depart- 
ment. Many  of  you  have  built  magnificent  businesses 
with  only  rudimentary  development  of  your  selling 
powers.  But  this  is  not  saying  that  you  have  done  as 
well  as  you  might. 

In  fact,  the  future  is  big  with  opportunity  in  the  paint- 
ing business.  You  have  scarcely  more  than  scratched 
the  surface.  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  all  you  can  for 
your  community  when  you  do,  carefully  and  artistically, 
the  jobs  which  are  brought  to  you? 

The  ancient  shoemaker  had  that  idea,  but  not  so  the 
modern  shoe  manufacturer.  The  latter  was  not  satisfied 
to  make  merely  enough  shoes  so  that  every  person  should 
have  a  pair.  No;  when  he  had  reached  that  point  he 
said: — Everyone  must  be  made  to  want  two  pairs,  one 
pair  for  everyday  wear  and  a  nicer  pair  for  Sunday.  And 
was  he  satisfied  with  this?  Look  for  your  answer  in 
your  own  shoe  closet!  He  has  educated  us  to  have  a  pair 
of  blacks  and  a  pair  of  tans,  a  pair  of  patent  leathers 
for  evening  dress  and  a  pair  of  white  canvas  to  match 
our  white  fiannels.  We  must  have  low  shoes  and  high 
shoes,  golf  shoes  and  tennis  shoes,  and,  just  at  present, 
we  could  not  think  of  skating  unless  we  have  special 
shoes  with  our  skates  screwed  to  them.  As  for  the 
women,  they  must  have  all  these  varieties  and  in  addi- 
tion a  different  color  shoe  for  every  different  colored 
gown. 

The  shoe  man  has  done  his  selling  work  well' 

The  painter  and  decorator  may  not  be  able  to  induce 
men  to  make  a  collection  of  homes  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  having  them  decorated  in  various  modes;  but  there 
Is  a  big  field  for  them  in  enlarging  and  broadening  the 
average  American's  ideas  on  the  decoration  and  up-keep 
on  his  buildings.  Raise  the  standard.  That  is  what  we 
should  try  to  do.  There  are  many  communities  in  this 
broad  land  where  paint  on  the  house  Is  an  exception. 
There  are  others  where  the  original  paint,  put  on  when 
the  buildings  were  new,  is  so  highly  prized  that  the 
owners  never  cover  it  up.  There  are  communities  where 
painting  every  four  years  is  the  rule,  and  others  where 
It  is  not  respectable  to  put  it  off  more  than  tnree  years. 

We  should  change  these  habits.  Let  us  turn  the  four- 
year  towns  into  three-year  towns;  let  us  educate  the 
three-year  people  to  retain  a  painter  by  the  year,  to  keep 
the  place  looking  right;  let  us  see  that  there  are  no  houses 
absolutely  naked. 

All  of  this  has  to  do  with  the  selling  end  of  your  busi- 
ness. Some  of  your  time  and  thougiit  should  be  given  to 
It  every  day.  It  is  an  end  worthy  of  your  hest  strategy. 
We  sipeak  of  selling  campaigns,  and  they  are  campaigns. 
They  have  all  the  variety  of  military  operations.  They 
require  different  kinds  of  guns,  different  kinds  of  ap- 
proaches and  attacks.  The  manufacturer  of  a  breakfast 
food  puts  salesmen  on  the  road  to  induce  the  grocer  to 
stock  up,  telling  him  how  profitable  it  will  prove.  He 
sends  demonstrators  to  the  homes,  he  has  the  housewives' 
taste  and  shows  them  how  many  breakfasts  are  possible 


for  a  nickel.  He  spreads  his  advertisements  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  in  order  to  make  a  nation  hungry 
for  his  shredded  rye,  ajid  he  has  articles  printed  by  emi- 
nent doctors,  telling  how  rye  is  the  best  food  ever  in- 
vented, especially  if  it  is  combed  out  properly. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  the  sales  department,  and  it  re- 
quires thought  and  planning. 

Have  you  ever  imagined  that  the  railroads  have  sales 
departments,  or  do  you  think  they  put  all  their  energies 
into  the  organization  of  their  service?  The  best  railroads 
have  very  efi^cient  sales  departments.  They  employ  many 
methods.  If  they  have  a  specially  fast  or  convenient  train 
between  two  points,  they  advertise  that  fact  in  those  two 
cities.  They  tell  you  about  the  luxury  of  certain  trains. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  all.  That  would  be  no  more  than 
to  sell  something  which  the  public  already  knows  it  wants; 
that  is  not  enough,  they  must  make  the  public  want  more 
—they  must  make  the  public  travel  more  or  ship  more 
freight.  So  the  sales  department  plans  excursions.  It 
tells  you  of  the  delightful  climate  of  Florida,  In  the  win- 
ter, and  of  the  New  England  mountains  in  the  summer. 
It  helps  to  organize  an  exposition  in  St.  Louis  in  order  that 
It  may  carry  people  to  St.  Louis  from  both  coasts.  It  tells 
you  of  the  cheap  homes  on  the  frontier.  It  tells  you 
everythmg  it  can  think  of  to  keep  you  moving-.  It  cares 
not  what  you  do,  just  so  you  don't  stay  in  one  place  too 
long.  "Move  on"  is  every  railroad's  slogan.  It  no  sooner 
gets  you  to  California  than  it  pictures  to  you  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  beaches.  The  railroad  sales  depart- 
ment is  the  'busiest  little  breeder  of  discontent  in  our  mod- 
ern civilization. 

But  it  is  all  good  for  us.  Left  to  ourselves  we  would  not 
enjoy  half  the  pleasures  which  life  has  in  store  for  us. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  likely  to  overdo  any  of  these  things. 
Rival  sales  departments  see  to  it  that  we  use  none  of  these 
things  to  excess.  We  do  not  tie  up  exclusively  to  shredded 
rye  because  the  sales  department  of  puffed  prunes  won't 
let  us.  If  the  railroad  tempts  us  to  travel  too  much,  the 
telephone  company  reminds  us  that  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  go— we  can  telephone  and  save  time  and  money. 

The  painter  and  decorator  has  not  availed  himself  as 
much  as  he  should  of  the  great  power  of  selling  to  in- 
crease his  business  for  three  reasons: — 

First: — Good  master  painters  are,  themselves,  craftsmen 
and  artists.  Even  though  they  may  no  longer  work  with 
their  hand's,  their  hearts  are  still  in  the  creative  part  of 
their  business.  Their  earlier  training  has  been  all  on  that 
side  and  scarcely  at  all  on  the  merchandising  side. 

Second:— There  lurks  in  the  minds  of  master  painters 
the  idea  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  earUest 
ages,  that  there  is  something  degrading  about  trade^that 
is,  buying  and  selling. 

Away  back  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Wise,  it  was 
written:- "As  a  nail  sticketh  fast  beneath  th«  joinings  of 
the  stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between  buying  and 
selhng."    (Eccl.  xxvii,  2.) 

The  old  Greek  word  for  retail  trader,  I  am  told,  meant 
the  same  as  falsifier. 

Now  the  selling  end  of  any  manufacturing  business  is 
like  unto  trading,  and  the  smirch  of  ancient  misdealings 
still  clings  to  it,  in  the  minds  of  many.  That  is  why  you 
hesitate  to  go  out,  actively,  after  business,  or  to  create 
more  businiess.  That  is  why,  too  often,  you  sit  back  and 
say: — "I  am  well  known.  If  people  want  me,  they  will 
come  and  hire  me." 

I  said  there  was  a  third  reason.  It  applies  only  to  those 
of  you  who  are  most  successful.  It  is  this:— A  mistaken 
idea  of  when  you  have  reached  your  limit.  You  say:— "I 
am  already  busy;  why  should  I  do  anything  to  increase 
my  business?" 

Other  businessmen  do  not  take  that  view.  Success  only 
whetg  their  appetite  for  more.  The  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  are  glad  to  build  additions  to  their  stores 
and  factories  if  business  warrants  and  to  multiply  units 
In  other  cities  if  the  limits  of  one  community  are  too  nar- 
row for  their  talents.  Why  should  a  master  painter  be 
content  with  small  things  if  greater  things  are  possible? 

If  you  are  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  expansion  much  of 
the  work  of  your  selling  department  must  be  done  by  the 
individual  firm,  although  much  can  also  be  done  by  co- 
operation In  your  local  associations,  in  your  State  associa- 
tions, and  in  this  International  Association. 

But  do  not  leave  to  your  organizations  all  the  educational 
work.  It  was  not  the  shoe  manufacturers'  associations 
which  made  seven  pairs  of  shoes  grow  on  one  pair  of  feet, 
where  only  one  grew  before,  although,  undoubtedly,  they 
helped.  It  was  the  work  of  the  sales  departments  of  the 
individual  manufacturers.  It  was  not  the  passenger  traflic 
associations  which  sent  people  traveling  to  and  fro.  It 
was  the  sales  departments  of  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  New  Haven,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  etc.,  with  their  ingenious  and  persistent 
individual  campaigns. 

To  my  notion  the  painting  business  has  by  no  means 
peached  Its  saturation  point.  Deliberate,  if  you  will,  on 
the  details  of  painting  methods,  accounting,  insurance,  and 
labor— they  are  all  important  and  should  receive  diligent 
attention,  but  they  will  not  expand  your  business.  They 
must  be  right  before  you  can  make  money  on  the  business 
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you  do,  but  once  they  are  rig-ht— build!  Expand!  When 
you  have  once  got  things  in  your  manufacturing  afpart- 
ment  in  shape,  so  you  can  salt  away  10  cents  on  the  dollar, 
the  only  way  to  make  20  cents  is  to  get  two  dollars.  The 
two  dollars  may  come  to  you,  but  in  every  busmess  a  ponit 
is  reached,  sooner  or  later,  when  you  must  go  out  after 
the  next  dollar. 

How  can  I  make  that  man  pamt  more,  or  more  often.' 
ahould  be  the  question  in  your  minid  whenever  you  pass  a 
man  or  his  house. 

He  will  be  better  off  for  it  as  well  as  you.  You  have 
seen  a  newly-painted  house  in  a  shabby  community  work 
a  transformation  in  that  community.  Contrast  pricked  the 
neighbors'  pride.    It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  community. 

I  leave  this  thought  with  you:— An  honest  and  able  mas- 
ter painter  is  a  credit  to  his  craft;  a  master  painter  who 
has  the  ability  to  greatly  increase  the  desire  of  the  public 
for  his  art,  and  to  enlarge  the  appreciation  of  thei  puiblic 
for  the  usefulness  of  tha,t  art,  is  a  great  civic  benefactor. 

Mr.  Harn's  address  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

On  motion  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Harn. 

B.  F.  McSteen,  chairman  of  the  Credentials  Committee, 
presented  a  report,  saying,  as  a  preliminary,  that  no  dele- 
gation was  entitled  to  vote  unless  the  per  capita  tax  was 
paid.  He  then  read  the  names  of  the  associations  entitled 
to  vote  and  the  number  of  votes  each  was  entitled  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dewar  the  report  was  received  as  one 
of  progress. 

The  convention  adjourned  for  the  day  at  5  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Albrecht  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  telegrams  inviting  the  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  1918  convention  in  Peoria  111. 

A  telegram  of  greetings  from  William  Delaney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Association,  and  another  telegram 
of  greetings  from  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  president  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association,  were  read. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  the  following:— 

Report  of  Delegates  to  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association. 

President  and  Members  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada:— 

On  the  occasion  of  the  convention  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  held  at  Atlantic  City  Oc- 
tober 9-12,  this  Association  was  represented  by  the  full 
number  of  five  delegates:— Messrs.  Dewar,  Greenhalgh, 
Beardsley,  Butler  and  your  secretary. 

The  different  subjects  considered  by  the  convention 
were  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  trade.  This  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  a  method  of  presenting  a  siubject,  in  an 
almost  complete  form,  for  final  action  by  the  convention; 
that  is,  a  very  careful  consideration  is  given  the  report 
of  a  committee  to  which  a  subject  has  been  assigned 
by  a  board  of  directors,  and  that  board  of  directors 
recommend  the  change  or  adoption  as,  in  its  judgment 
seems  best,  but  the  final  adoption  rests  with  the  con- 
vention. In  this  manner  many  details  are  eliminated  and 
results  are  quicker  attained.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that,  in  my  reports  to  this  convention,  I  earnestly  advo- 
cate' a  businesslike  concentration  before  presenting  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  craft — 
the  details  of  which  are  sometimes  impossible  to  explain. 

The  leading  men  of  the  paint  industry  were  present 
and  in  the  discussions  of  the  important  questions  pre- 
sented no  time  was  lost  and  results  were  quickly  attained. 

I  earnestly  request  that  upon  return  to  your  resipective 
Associations  you  advocate  close  relation  and  attention  to 
this  very  important  Association.  Your  secretary  has  had 
considerable  correspondence  and  many  conferences  with 
Mr.  Elting,  president,  and  Mr.  Horgan,  secretary,  and 
has  assurances  of  hearty  co-operation  by  this  Association, 
as  the  following  letter  attests:— 

February  9,  1917. 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary,  International  Associa- 
tion   of    Master    House    Painters    and  Decorators, 
United  States  and  Canada,  Washington,  D.  C.:— 
Mr.  Dear  Mr.  McGhan:— In  sending  greetings  to  your 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  its  thirty-third  annual 
convention,  I  am  directed  by  President  Elting  and  the 
other  executive  officers  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  to  extend  best  wi-shes  for  a  highly 
successful  and  profitable  meeting. 

Owing  to  an  attack  of  tonsilitis,  which  has  confined 
President  Elting  to  his  home,  he  has  regretfully  been 
obliged  to  cancel  his  plans  for  attending  your  con 
vention  in  person;  however,  it  is  oxpintcd  that  sev- 
eral members  of  our  Master  Painters'  Committee  will 
represent  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation. 

Assuring  you.  my  dear  sir,  of  our  deep  Interest  in 
the  activities  of  your  Association,  wliioh  arc  in  so  many 
ways  identical  to  our  own,  and  looking  forward  to  a 


continuation  for  all  time  of  the  cordial  relations  which 
have  so  long  existed  between  our  two  great  kindred 
organizations,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  V.  Horgan, 
Secretary. 

The  reception  of  your  delegates  in  the  many  delightful 
social  features  were  such  as  afforded  your  representatives 
a  most  pleasant  occasion,  and  we  cannot  too  heartily 
recommend  a  continuance  of  such  relationship  with  a 
body  of  men  so  representative  of  the  different  branches 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing  paints. 

Tour  committee  bespeak  a  cordial  reception  to  the  rep- 
Fesentatives  of  this  Association  present  with  us  as  dele- 
gates on  this  occasion.  Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
Chairman. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received. 

Mr.  Macnichol  moved  that  the  delegates  from  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  be  granted  the 
privileges  of  the  convention  and  amended  by  Mr.  Dewar 
that  they  be  brought  forward  and  introduced.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Dewar  announced  that  Mr.  Breinig,  Mr.  Trigg  and 
Mr.  Heckel  were  the  delegates  from  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association  and  introduced  the  two  lat- 
ter, Mr.  Breinig  not  being  present. 

George  B.  Heckel  responded,  saying  that  Mr.  Trigg  had 
recently  been  elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  paint  trade  had  been  highly 
honored  by  it.  Speaking  for  himself  he  returned  renewed 
thanks  for  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Association  last  year. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  was  called  to  the  platform  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  gratified  at  being  present  and  felt  it 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  present  as  the  guest  of 
the  Association.  He  had  been  requested  to  speak  on  a 
subject  which  meant  very  much  to  the  paint  industry. 
He  then  read  the  following  paper:— 

"Use  More  Paint"  Campaign. 

It  is  a  question  iwhether  modern  business,  as  it  is  con- 
ducted today,  with  the  broad  vision  back  of  it,  is  a  result 
of  organized  work  as  exipressed  and  carried  on  by  business 
and  trade  associations,  or  whether  the  modern  conception 
of  business  implies  a  realization  of  the  value  and  neces- 
sity for  co-operation  to  the  extent  that  it  has  caused  asso- 
ciated effort  to  become  one  of  the  predominant  activities 
of  our  national  commercialism. 

It  is  a  fact  that  never  before  have  the  interests  of  vari- 
ous trades  and  industries  been  so  very  highly  organized 
among  themselves,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  never  before 
have  the  individuals  in  such  organized  trades  reaped  the 
benefits  which  now  accrue  from  their  joint  endeavors. 
There  is  no  more  concrete  example  of  the  benefits  which 
come  to  the  members  of  a  craft  through  associated  or 
co-operative  work  than  is  presented/  by  your  own  associa- 
tion, and  I  take  advantage  of  t'.iis  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate this  organization  on  the  constructive,  beneficial 
work  which  it  has  accomplished  during  its  thirty-three 
years  of  existence. 

While  each  individual  business  has  its  own  peculiar  and 
distinct  problems,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  are 
experienced  'by  one  member  of  a  business  group  confront 
all  others  in  the  same  line  of  business.  While  business 
men  sometimes  consider  their  own  proposition  and  their 
own  recurring  questions  and  complications  are  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  soon  find,  when  talking  with  others  in 
the  same  trade,  that  their  interests  are  very  much  along 
the  same  line. 

It  is  on  the  question  of  attempting  to  solve  one  of  the 
big  problems  which  confronts  the  master  painter,  and  with 
equal  force  confronts  all  other  branches  of  the  paint  in- 
du.s.try,  that  I  am  addressing  you  today.  This  question  is 
one  which  is  perhaps  more  vital  to  the  master  painter,  to 
the  paint  manufacturer,  and  to  the  lead  and  other  raw 
material  interests,  than  any  other  one  situation. 

The  question  is — how  to  convince  the  vast  number  of 
property  owners  who  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  failed 
to  have  paint  applied  to  their  properties  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  that  it  is  just 
as  essential  for  them  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  mont-y 
in  this  direction  regularly  as  it  is  to  pay  liills  for  fire  in- 
surance premiums,  in  fact,  more  so,  for  the  reason  that 
money  spent  on  fire  insurance  premiums  represents  an 
expenditure  to  protect  against  a  possilile  loss,  while  fail- 
ure to  make  the  necessary  expenditure  for  paiiut  means 
failure  to  protect  against  a  certain  loss. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  not  over  25  per  cent,  of  the 
properties  throughout  the  United  States  are  repainted  fre- 
quently enough  to  keep  them  in  anything  like  .a  proper 
state  of  repair.  This  is  only  an  estimate,  and  there  are 
those  who  have  studied  the  situation  carefully,  who  con- 
sider that  the  percentage  of  properties  unpainted.  or  too 
infrequently  painted,  runs  well  over  T.'i  per  cent. 

It  is  not  hard  for  each  one  of  us  to  form  our  own  In- 
dividual ideas  on  this  point  b.v  mentally  going  over  the 
conditions  in  our  own  homo  towns,  and  the  surrounding 
country  with  which  we  are  familiar.    Bring  up  before  your 
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mental  vision,  if  you  will,  what  the  local  conditions  are  in 
this  respect.  How  many  buildings  of  various  kinds  are 
there,  in  the  section  where  each  man  present  operates,  un- 
painted,  or  in  a  bad  state  of  paint  repair,  and  which,  as  a 
consequence  are  diminishing  in  value  more  or  less  rapidly 
because  of  this  condition? 

As  business  man  we  are  all,  of  course,  prone  to  think 
of  this  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  realizing  that  a  more 
proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  paint,  from  the 
preservative  standpoint  on  the  part  of  all  property  own- 
ers would  mean  a  largely  increased  use  of  paint,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other side  to  this  question  which  we  should  all  bear  in 
mind  as  good  citizens,  and  as  members  of  the  community 
in  which  we  not  only  take  a  personal  pride,  but  in  the 
welfare  of  whicli  we,  too,  are  interested. 

As  a  people  we  have  often  been  criticized  by  our  "for- 
eign cousins"  for  our  extravagance  and  wastefulness  of 
our  natural  resources  and  advantages.  The  charge  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  Perhaps  we  have  heard  this  criticism  ex- 
pressed most  frequently  in  connection  with  the  unnecessary 
destruction  of  the  vast  forests  with  which  we  were  so 
bountifully  endowed.  The  question  of  deforestation  be- 
came so  serious  that  our  National  Government  some  years 
ago  was  obliged  to  take  it  up  and  promulgate  certain 
laws  placing  restriction  on  forests  in  some  sections,  and 
methods  of  cutting  and  using  In  other  sections.  The  temp- 
tation to  rob  forest  lands  of  their  timber  without  regard 
to  the  consequences  arose,  naturally,  from  the  demand  for 
the  product,  and  the  desire  of  the!  owners  or  operators  to 
supply  the  demand,  without  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  future  generations. 

The  extent  of  this  demand  would  unquestionably  have 
been  less  had  there  been  more  intelligence  used  in  conserv- 
ing the  supply  already  available  and  in  use  by  properly 
protecting  and  preserving  It  with  paint.  iLumiber  so  pro- 
tected and  repainted  with  sufficient  frequency  will  last  in- 
definitely. There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement  to  which  to  refer.  Down  East,  in  tills  New 
England  country,  where  there  has  perhaps  been  a  greater 
degree  of  economy  practiced  in  lumber  conservation  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  paint  than  in  other  sections — there  are 
frame  buildings  from  200  to  250  years  old,  which  are  in 
excellent  condition,  because  they  have  been  taken  care  of 
as  they  should  be. 

As  a  craft,  therefore,  we  will  be  doing  a  very  great  part 
toward  correcting  an  economic  waste  which  exists  today 
if  we  can  bring  property  owners  generally  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  paint,  and  tu  paint  frequently  for  preserva- 
tive and  pi  otective  purposes.  Such  activity  on  our  part, 
too,  would  tend  to  build  up  and  develop  local  civic  pride, 
and  add  a  tone  and  air  of  respectability  to  many  neighbor- 
hoods not  now  possessing  it,  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  paint.  In  building  up  and  developing  such  civic  pride 
and  community  respect  it  cannot  help  but,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  build  up  the  personal  respect  andl  standing 


of  many  individuals  in  the  commun;ity  itself,  and  alto- 
gether make  for  better  citizenship. 

Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  part  such  activity  would 
play  in  minimizing  a  great  economic  waste  and  making 
better  citizens,  we  increase  our  own  personal  business 
activity  because  of  the  much  greater  demand  for  paint 
and  painting  which  will  accrue,  and  on  which  demand 
we  should  all  make  it  our  individual  business  to  "cash 
in."  It  must  be  apparent  to  everj'  thinking  person  that 
a  much  greater  use  of  paint  throughout  this  country  is 
necessary  from  an  economic  and  civic  pride  standpoint, 
and  it  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  Interested  in  any  way 
in  paint  or  painting  that  there  is  a  tremendous  field  for 
development  before  us  in  this  direction,  the  development 
of  which  would  mean  a  very  great  impetus  to  our  per- 
•sonal  Interests. 

The  question,  therefore,  remains  as  to  how  this  field 
can  most  quickly  and  most  surely  be  cultivated  and 
made  to  yield  a  full  crop  of  results.  The  educational 
bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
matter,  and  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations  they  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  of  that  association,  held  last 
November,  a  plan  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  impersonal, 
general  publicity,  through  the  use  of  magazines,  farm 
papers,  etc.,  as  well  as  through  other  channels,  looking 
toward  educating  the  consuming  public  to  an  appreciation 
of  paint  as  a  preservative  necessity. 

Too  many  people  today  consider  paint  only  from  a 
decorative  standpoint.  While  paint  is  a  great  decorative 
medium,  its  first  purpose,  nevertheless.  Is  preservation 
and  protefction,  and,  somehow  or  other,  property  owners 
must  be  made  to  realize  this — and  that  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  plan,  as  proposed  in  the  report  referred  to,  went 
into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  success  met  with  by 
other  industries  in  work  of  this  character.  Probably  the 
most  interesting  development  of  co-operative  advertising 
is  along  building  material  lines.  There  are  now  fourteen 
;mch  associations  in  the  lumber  business,  more  than  half 
of  which  are  conducting  consumer  advertising  cam- 
paigns. An  investigation  carried  on  personally  with  asso- 
ciations doing  Impersonal  consumer  advertising,  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  eminently  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  in  practically  every  instance,  and  that 
money  appropriations  made  for  this  work  have  been  in- 
creased from  year  tO)  year. 

The  Southern  Cypress  Association  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  field.  I  shall  not  go  into  all  the  details  regarding 
the  work  of  other  associations  along  this  line,  which  was 
covered  in  the  report  to  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  that  report  was  published  in  all  of  the  trade 
papers  in  full  and  has  no  doubt  been  read  by  a  number, 
if  not  all,  of  those  present. 

I  will,  however,  with  your  permission,  make  some  brief 
reference  to  the  activities  of  some  other  associations. 
I  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  the 
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secretary  of  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, dated  September  27:— 

Our  subscribers,  or  members,  have  felt  a  most  de- 
cided improvement  in  business  conditions  as  a  result  ot 
our  advertising.  Cypress  today  stands  out  alone  of  all 
woods  as  being  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  the  manu- 
facturers of  all  other  woods  suffered  a  decline  m 
prices  and  curtailed  their  production  to  a  very  marked 
Extent  The  manufacturers  of  cypress  ran  their  mills 
full  time  and  sold  47,000,000  feet  more  than  they  pro- 
duced. 

The  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
doubled  their  contributions  the  second  year.  ihe  Ar- 
kansas Soft  Pine  Bureau  doubled  their  assessment  within 
four  years.  The  Southern  Pine  Association  reports  ?-U0,- 
000  spent  in  trade  expansion  last  year.  They  say:— 
Our  subscribers  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sult of  our  work,  as  so  far  obtained. 

Some  of  the  other  lumber  associations  who  are  con- 
duct^^l  similar  campaigns  are:-The  White  Pine  Bureau. 
Hemlo?k  Manufacturers'  Association,  Black  Walnut  As- 
sciciatidn  Northern  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  various  individual  lumber  associations  some  time 
ago  organized  the  National  Lumber  Association,  whose 
business  it  is  to  promote  the  use  of  lumber  generally 
without  regard  to  the  particular  kind  or  cut.  The  sole 
object  is  to  increase  the  sale  of  lumber  generally,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  individual  operators  or  dealers  to  cash  in 
on  the  demand  they  create  for  lumber,  in  preference  to 
some  other  kind  of  building  material. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association,  which  carries  on 
general  trade  expansion  work  for  cement  manufacturers 
Idvise  that  their  expenditures  for  this  purpose  m  1915 
totaled  $220,000;  in  1916,  $650,000. 

The  secretary  of  the  Asphalt  Shingle  Pubhcity  Bureau 
made  the  following  comments  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 27:— 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  our  judgment  that  there 
is  no  industry  that  would  secure  a  greater  benefit 
from  giving  publicity  to  their  product  than  m  the  man- 
ufacture of  paint.    I  think  that  your  contention  that 
the  public   generally  look  upon  paint  as  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity  is  true,  and  if  you  could  edu- 
cate th^m  to  the  belief  and  fact  that  paint  is  one 
of  the  most  necessary  things  they  use  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  buildings  and  equipments,  you  will  undoubt- 
edly create  a  very  great  increase  in  your  line. 
The  National  Dairy  Council  is  conducting  a  campaign 
,to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk.    The  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  is 
one  g  ass  per  day.    If  increased  one-half  glass  per  day 
U  woum  mean  one  million  additional  dairy  bottles  on 
the  farm  in  three  years. 
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The  Silk  Association  of  America  is  conducting  a  pub- 
licity campaign  to  promote  the  use  of  sewing  sUk^ 

The  electrical  people  are  carrying  on  a  campaign  to 
induce  people  to  wire  their  homes  for  electric  lighting 

Thirty-seven  railroads,  with  a  mileage  m  Illinois,  have 
estabUshed  a  publicity  bureau  to  conduct  co-operative 

advertising  to  win  good  will.   

The  bankers  of  the  country  are  carry  ng  on  a  nation- 
wide "thrift"  campaign  to  teach  the  public  t?  sa^  e.  It  is 
pVtimated  that  there  are  three  hundred  million  dollars 
lying  Lb^'out  tie  country-hoarded  in  stockings^  bureau 
drapers,  cooking  stoves,  etc.-which  the  bankers  want  de- 
posited in  their  institutions.  ,  ^  „  r,t-h^r.  in 
Sketched  briefly,  the  foregoing  is  what  son^e  other  in- 
dustries are  doing  in  a  co-operative  way  to  develop  ana 
nromote  their  own  interests.  ■  .  .  „ 
The  plan,  as.  proposed  to  the  Paint  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, provides  that  the  one  idea  .back  of  such  a  cam- 
paign s'hould  be  the  single  thought  of  MORE 
PAINT  "  No  kind  of  'brand  of  paint  is  to  be  exploited,  but 
every  effort  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  tapress  property 
owners  with  the  necessity  of  PAINT  FOR  PRESER\  A- 
tToN  The  campaign  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  creating 
a  greater  use  of  and  more  demand  for  paint,  and  it  will 
then  remain  for  everyone  interested  to  see  that  they  get 

their  part  of  the  increased  business.  ,   

So  far  as  the  financial  part  of  the  propogition  is  con- 
cerned the  report  stated  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Educa- 
tional ieureau  there  must  be  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  as- 
sured to  make  a  proper  showing,  and  that  the  support 
must  be  assured  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce 
la'^ting  results.  Advertising  does  not  produce  immediate 
results,  as  a  rule,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  impersonal 
advertising.  A  twelve-months'  campaign  would,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  Educational  Bureau,  represent  a  waste  of 
Zney  no  matter  what  was  spent,  if  was  not  fol  owed 
un  Therefore  the  plan  is  based  on  a  minimum  of  $100  000 
per  year  for  five  years.  This  figure  may  seem  rather 
small  and  it  is.  It  was  the  feeling,  however,  that  a  start 
could'be  made  with  this  amount,  and  that  once  a  start  was 
made  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  increase  the  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  an  amount  appreciably  in  excess  of  that 

The  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States  by  a  unanimous  vote,  approved  of  the  proposed 
Plan  and  instructed  a  committee  to  work  out  its  develop- 
ment and  proceed  with  its  operation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  such  a  campaign  will  be 
shared  in: —  „  ^ 

First:— By  the  raw  material  manufacturers,  can  ana 
package  makers,  brush  manufacturers. 

Second:— Paint  and  lead  manufacturers. 

Thrid:-^By  the  jobbers. 
■   Fourth:— By  the  dealers. 

Fifth:— By  the  painters. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  dealers  of  the  country  are 
not  organized  it  is  possible  that  very  little  if  any  co- 
operation could  be  expected  from  that  direction.    All  the 
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other  branches  of  the  industry  reierred  to,  however,  should 
be  willing-  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  support  such  a 
campaig-n,  according  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

No  one  branch  of  the  industry  should  be  more  inter- 
ested and  benefited  than  that  represented  by  the  men  who 
apply  the  material,  for  no  matter  what  kind  or  brand  of 
paint  is  used  as  the  result  of  this  campaign,  the  services 
of  the  painter  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  be 
required— and  right  there  'he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
"cash  in"  personally  on  the  results  obtained. 

This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Association  of  iPennsylvania  at  their  annual 
convention  in  January  where  it  was  heartily  indorsed  after 
many  of  the  members  had  expressed  themselves  in  favor 
of  it. 

We  feel  that  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  your  Asso- 
ciation and  ita  members  is  most  im;portant  to  the  success 
of  this  project.  We  not  only  trust  that,  in  your  wisdom, 
you  may  see  fit  to  officially  indorse  the  general  plan  and 
give  it  your  financial  support,  but  we  also  hope  that  every 
single  member  of  your  organization  will  do  his  part  in  his 
own  community  to  spread  the  gospel  of  "USE  MORE 
PAINT." 

While  many  master  painters  are  conducting  their  affairs 
along  clean-cut  business  lines,  including  a  proper  solicita- 
tion of  business  from  property  owners,  there  are,  never- 
theless, some  master  painters  who,  perhaps  due  to  pres- 
sure of  other  matters,  or  for  other  reasons,  do  no  business 
building  of  their  own  by  way  of  soliciting  trade. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  after  all  the  per- 
sonal element  in  business  is  the  conclusive  thinig.  Manu- 
facturers find  it  necessary  to  go  out  after  business  intel- 
ligently and  persistently,  and  the  work  of  sales  depart- 
ments in  modern  business  is  being  reduced  to  a  most  scien- 
tific and  systematic  basis.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you, 
as  business  men  and  as  master  painters,  should  not  de- 
velop the  sales  side  of  your  businesses  just  the  same  as  the 
manufacturer  is  obliged  to  do. 

In  practically  every  community  there  are  lots  of  houses 
needing  paint  on  the  outside,  and  which  need  paint,  var- 
nish stain  or  enamel  on  the  inside.  No  one  is  in  as  good  or  a 
better  position  to  recognize  this  need  than  the  master 
painter  of  the  community.  As  a  business  proposition  no 
one  could  possibly  take  exception  to  the  master  painter 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  his  building  or  build- 
ings, and  to  the  master  painter  putting  forth  a  straight, 
business-like  effort  to  induce  the  property  owner  to  let  him 
do  the  work  which  is  necessary. 

Failure  to  paint,  on,  the  part  of  the  property  owners,  is 
often  due  to  neglect  and  carelessness.  Many  times  the 
property  owner  realizes  that  his  buildings  should  be  paint- 
ed and  that  certain  work  should)  be  done  inside  his  house, 
but  he  keeps  on  putting  it  off.  If  a  little  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  such  a  person,  it  will,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  cause  him  to  decide  to  do  something  now  which 
otherwise  he  might  put  off  for  another  twelve  months  or 
longer  The  value  to  this  movement  of  the  personal  work 
which  can  be  done  by  the  master  painter  in  his  own  com- 
munity cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  will  serve  as  the 
final  personal  touch  supporting  this  campaign,  and  which, 
many  times,  will  probably  be  necessary  to  get  the  results. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  campaign  will  start 
property  owners  thinking  seriously  about  paint  along  a 
little  different  line  than  many  of  them  have  heretofore. 
If,  while  the  property  owner  is  doing  this  thinking  on 
account  of  the  arguments  which  are  presented  to  him,  im- 
personally, through  this  campaign,  the  master  painter  adds 
the  force  of  his  -personal  argument— it  will  serve  to(  clinch 
many  propositions  right  on  the  spot,  and  enable  the  mas- 
ter painter  to  "cash  in,"  as  well  as  benefit  the  manu- 
facturer whose  goods  are  used. 

The  Educational  Bureau  very  much  appreciates  the  op- 
portunity you  have  afforded'  to  present  this  subject  in 
this  manner — and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Trigg's  address  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  and  the 
recommendations  be  adopted,  and  as  amended  by  Mr. 
DePuy  that  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given  the  writer, 
the  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dewar  said:— We  stand  at  the  eve  of  a  reformation. 
We  heard  from  Mr.  Harn  that  master  painters  should 
become  advertisers.  The  man  who  stands  waiting  for 
business  to  come  to  him  will  be  found  wanting.  All 
manufacturers  producing  a  merchantable  article  go  out 
and  seek  a  market  for  it.  That's  merchandizing.  How 
is  the  master  painter  going  to  become  a  force  in  adver- 
tising his  wares  while  you  apply  paint?  First  you  are 
the  manufacturer  of  that  paint.  We  are  manufacturers  m 
the  same  sense  as  the  speaker  on  the  rostrum  of  a  few 
moments  ago.  If  we  are  found  waiting  and  taking  our 
leisure  we  will  be  found  in  the  rear  instead  of  in  the 
front  ranks.  Let  us  live  our  day  in  activity  in  the 
entering  of  the  new  era.  How  do  we  become  active  as 
advertisers?  That  brings  up  an  Incident.  A  man  with- 
out a  vision  of  what  he  would  strive  to  attain  will  be 
found  in  the  rear.  I  knew  I  had  a  merchantable  article 
for  sale.  It  was  my  ability  to  do  things  and  do 
things  well.  Get  out  into  the  field  and  prove  that  you 
can  do  that  which  you  claim   to  be  able  to  do.  You 


have  got  to  go  before  the  people  in  a  manly,  dignified 
way.  I  prepared  my  samples  and  got  the  Blue  Book  of 
the  city  I  lived  in  and  selected  the  eligible  names,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  business  with  the  best  of  them.  I  went 
from  door  to  door  and  in  some  cases  I  had  the  door  shut 
in  my  face  and  was  told  they  did  not  want  to  buy;  any- 
thing. When  I  saw  the  people  I  would  show  the  samples 
and  say  I  could  produce  that  kind  of  a  finish  on  any- 
thing they  had  for  me  to  do.  The  manufacturers  send 
but  their  representatives  to  sell  their  goods.  We  have 
something  for  sale  and  should  be  solicitors.  If  it  is  digni- 
fied for  the  manufacturers  to  solicit,  why  should  not  we? 
We  should  solicit  work  for  protection.  Talk  beauty  to 
the  women  and  get  them  interested  in  embellishing  their 
houses,  but  get  the  contracts  from  the  men.  The  bars 
are  down,  it  is  for  us  to  enter. 

Charles  Greenhalgh  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association,  the  paper  which  was  read  at  the 
Newark  meeting  in  December  and  which  the  New  Jersey 
delegates  were  instructed  to  bring  before  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  entitled  "Who  pays  the  freight"? 

Mr.  Heckel  said  that  he  was  an  advertising  man  and 
had  been  for  thirty-five  years.  The  price  of  automobiles, 
when  they  were  few,  was  about  $6,000.  The  price  today, 
when  they  are  many,  ranges  frojn  $300  for  the  popular 
makes  up  to  $6,000.  This  has  been  done  by  advertising. 
The  industry  has  spent  more  for  advertising  than  an> 
other.  If  the  cost  of  the  advertising  is  added  to  the 
product,  why  has  it  not  increased  the  price?  The  reason 
is  that  the  demand  created  by  advertising  increases  the 
volumes  of  production  and  lowers  the  price.  Advertising 
is  what  has  put  American  business  where  it  is  and 
it  is  what  would  put  the  painting  industry  far  ahead 
if  you  would  adopt  it.  We  are  civilized  Americans  be- 
cause we  have  cultivated  needs.  Needs  are  multiplied 
by  advertising.  If  the  paint  manufacturers  pursued  the 
policy  of  the  average  painter  they  would  be  mixing  paint 
in  cellars.  This  new  proposition  proposes  to  give  people 
the  idea  that  it  costs  a  man  more  to  leave  his  property 
unpainted  than  to  paint  it.  (Applause.) 

H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research,  Washington  D.  C,  was  introduced 
and  read  a  paper,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  slides  and 
moving  pictures. 

He  first  threw  this  table  on  the  screen:— 
AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  OPAQUE 

WHITE  PIGMENTS  MADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,  1911 II  ,       ,  1916  V 

Quantity.  Qaantity 

Chemical  process—                    Tons.        Value.  Tons.        Value. § 
Basic  carbonate-vi'hite 

lead                                         132,612'  $17,393,241  160,000t  $28,800,000 

Lithopone!                                 10,866        1,24.3,108  75,000  16,500,000 

Fume  process — 
Basic  sulnhate-white  lead"! 

Zinc  oxide  I"     80,611        7,343,762  139,000f  28,150,000 

Leaded  zinc  oxide  I   

rp^tal  23^,089     $25,980,111      374,000  $73,450,000 

"  Of  this  amount,  100,778  in  oil,  balance  dry. 
t  Of  tliis  amount,  I'iO.OOO  in  oil.  balance  dry. 

tot  this  amount,  basic  sulphate-white  lead  and  leaded  zinc  con- 
stitute 43  000  tons,  zinc  oxides,  9i).iK)0  tons. 

S  White  lead  pigments  and  leaded  zinc  estimated  at  $175  per  ton, 
American  process  zinc  oxide  at  $190,  French  process  zinc  oxide  at  a 
hisrher  price,  and  lithopone  at  $210. 

"  11  19U  figures  from  1'.   S.   Geolog-ical  Survey  Bulletin,  Production 
of  Mineral  Paints  for  1914. 
Next  Mr.  Gardner  read  the  following  paper:— 

The  White  Pigment  Industry. 

Copyright,  1917,   by  Henry  A.  Gardner. 

Of  the  white  pigments  consumed  in  the  paint-grinding 
trades,  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  is  represented 
by  those  known  as  natural  earth  pigments  which  are  pre- 
pared by  crushing,  grinding,  and  washing  various  min- 
erals.* Such  pigments  will  not  be  considered  in  this  paper, 
which  bears  wholly  upon  those  pigments  which  are  made 
by  chemical  or  metallurgical  processes  from  ores  having  a 
lead  or  zinc  base,  and  referred  to  herein  as  opaque  white 
pigments. 

Five  years  ago  the  opaque  white  pigments  produced  in 
the  United  'States  amounted  to  about  230,000  tons,  valued 
at  approximately  $2.5,000,000.  The  writer's  estimate  for  the 
year  1916  shows  a  production  of  approximately  370,000  tons, 
having  a  value  of  over  $70,000,000.  This  tremendous  growth 
of  the  industry  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  very  marked 
increase  in  exports  or  to  other  conditions  consequent  upon 
the  unsettled  situation  that  prevails  abroad  and  which 
might  exert  an  expansive  force  on  our  trade  thermometer. 
While,  of  course,  such  conditions  would'  naturally  increase 
the  demands  arising  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  certain 
communities,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  prevailing 
activity  in  the  pigment  world  is  largely  due  to  the  rapidly 
developing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  those  products  in 
which  pigments  are  used.    Let  us  now  consider  the  five 

*  For  data  on  the  natural  earth  pigments,  see  "Production 
of  Mineral  Paints  in  1914,"  United  States  Geological  Survey; 
also  Consular  Report  hf>.  "Foreign  Trade  in  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes," United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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important  white  pigments  produced  in  this  country  and 
their  application  in  the  paint  industry  where  the  largest 
amounts  are  used.  Of  these,  the  oldest  will  receive  first 
consideration. 

Basic  Carbonate-White  Lead.— The  date  of  the  first  com- 
mercial production  of  corroded  white  lead  in  the  United 
States  has  been  recorded  as  1807,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  two  large  manufacturing-  organizations  and  sev- 
eral smaller  individual  corroders,  the  plants  being  well 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  production  of 
the  pigment  in  the  various  factories  depends  mainly  upon 
the  use  of  two  distinct  processes,  which  are  described  later 
on  in  the  text. 

There  is  probably  no  commercial  pigment  that  has  a 
pedigree  quite  as  long  as  that  held  by  corroded  white  lead, 
and  its  family  history  is  indeed  interesting.  Many  records 
of  its  mse  in  ancient  times  have  been  found,  and  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  quoted  in  the  excellent  paper  on  white 
lead  by  Klein: — * 

"One  of  the  earliest  records  of  white  lead  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Xenophon  (430-355  B.  C),  who  in  'Aeconomicus'* 
records  the  use  of  'cerussa'  as  a  cosmetic.  Churcht  states 
that  a  face  powder  or  cosmetic,  found  in  its  original  pot- 
tery box,  of  about  B.  C.  400,  in  the  neighborhood,  proved 
to  be  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  whitening." 

It  is  evident  from,  this  report  that  some  of  our  contem- 
porary paint  mixers  are  not  the  only  ones  to  understand 
the  art  of  mixing  earth  pigments  with  lead,  but  whether 
It  was  done  in  those  days  for  purposes  of  profit  or  to  lessen 
the  toxic  effect  of  the  pigment  Is  not  known.  Later  on, 
however,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  evident  that  cer- 
tain pigments  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  the  fol- 
lowing reference,  also  from  Klein,  will  indicate: — 

"Cennino  Cennlnit  states  that  the  ladies  of  Florence  were 
prone  to  heighten  their  beauty  by  the  application  of  white 
lead  and  other  pigments,  and  in  a  homily  warnsi  ladies  in 
general  against  the  practice." 

Since  it  is  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  the 
toxic  effect  of  pigments,  those  who  desire  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  may  refer  to  the  publications  noted 
below. §  That  the  so-called  ancients  knew  how  to  make 
real  white  lead  is  also  shown  by  Klein  in  his  quoted  pas- 
sage from  Theophrastus  (373-287  B.  C.) :— H 

"Lead  is  placed  in  earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar, 
and  after  it  has  acquired  some  thickness  of  a  sort  of  rust, 
which  it  commonly  does  in  about  ten  days,  they  open  the 
vessels  and  scrape  it  off,  as/  it  were  in  a  sort  of  foulness; 
they  then  place  the  lead  over  vinegar  again,  repeating  over 
and  over  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  till  it  has 
wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scraped  off  they  then 
beat  to  a  powder,  and  boil  for  a  long  time,  and  what  at 
last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  'ceruse.'  " 

This  old  method  undoubtedly  prodluced  a  white  lead  car- 
bonate, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  clay  pot 
method  is  still  in  use  today,  but,  of  course,  in  a  much 
more  highly  developed  condition  and  now  known  as  the 
stack  or  Old  Dutch  process.  Moreover,  this  process  is 
responsible  for  a  greater  tonnage  of  product  than  all  of 
the  newer  processes  combined.  This  fact  is  indicated  by 
Klein's  figures  (1914)  on  the  lead  production  of  the  world, 
as  quoted  below: — 

Quantity  of  White  Lead  Produced  by  Principal  Producing 
Countries. 

Estimated  Total  Production,  275,000  Tons  Annually. 


English  tons,  dry. 

United  States    120,000 

England    55,000 

Germany    36,500 

France    22,000 

'Belgium    15,000 

Russia    14,500 

Italy    4,500 

Holland    2,500 

iSpain    2,500 

Canada    2,500 

Approximate  Quantities  Produced  by  Various  Processes. 

Tons. 

Stack    180,000 

Chamber    45,000 

Miscellaneous    50,000 

Comparison  of  these  figures  should  be  made  with  the 
figures  given  by  the  present  writer  in  the  preceding  chart. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  describe  herein  very  briefly  the 


*  "The   Manufacture   of    White   Lead."     C.   A.    Klein,  chief 


chemist,  Brimsriown  Lead  Company,  Ltd.  Presented  before 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Society  of  London,  December  4,  1913. 

•  Xenophon,  quoted  by  Hofmann,  "Das  Blci." 

t  Church,  "Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting,"  127.  1901, 
Seeley,  London. 

t  Cenaiini,  "Treatise  on  Painting,"  etc.,  translated  by  Mrs- 
Merrifleld.   London,  1X45,  p.  51. 

§  Bulletin  188,  Department  of  Labor;  also  "The  Toxic  and 
Antiseptic  Properties  of  Paints."  H.  A.  Gardner,  Bulletin  41, 
Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  United 

H  History  of  Stones,  p.  223. 


various  processes  by  which  white  lead  is  manufactured  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  stack  process,  a  series  of  units 
consisting  of  clay  pots  surrounded  with  tan  bark  and  con- 
taining cupped  acetic  acid  at  the  bottom,  are  filled  with 
buckles  or  discs  of  metallic  lead.  The  pots  are  then  cov- 
ered with  boards  upon  which  are  stacked  subsequent  lay- 
ers of  pots.  Fermentation  of  the  tan  bark  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stack,  facilitating  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  lead,  forming  the  acetate  which  in  the  presence 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  bark  is  transformed  into  the  white  basic  carbonate. 
The  process  requires  about  three  months'  time,  and  w^hen 
the  stacks  are  finally  stripped,  the  white  lead  is  broken 
up,  ground,  washed,  and  prepared  for  the  market.  In  the 
chamber  process,  which  is  used  on  the  European  continent 
quite  widely,  and  especially  in  Germany,  large  brick  cor- 
roding chambers  are  used,  in  which  strips  of  lead  are  hung 
from  horizontal  girders;  a  mixture  of  air,  acetic  acid, 
steam,  and  carbon  dioxide  being  blown  into  the  chambers 
through  inlets  in  the  fioor.  In  less  than  two  months'  time 
the  corrosion  is  complete,  the  dry  white  lead  being  re- 
moved and  treated  in  the  usual  manner.  In  the  Carter 
process,  as  used  in  the  United  States,  metallic  lead  is 
granulated  and  placed  in  large  revolving  wooden  drums; 
acetic  acid  and  water  being  sprayed  on  the  mass.  Carbon 
dioxide  gas  is  passed  into  the  cylinders  and  agitation  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  from  six  days  to  two  weeks.  The 
white  lead  produced  is  thoroughly  levigated  and  then 
dried.  In  the  Rowley  or  mild  process,  lead  is  melted  and 
sprayed  by  means  of  air  or  steam  to  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  metallic  dust  into  a  large  iron  chamber  luted  with 
water  at  the  bottom.  The  mass  is  then  agitated  in  the 
presence  of  air  to  produce  the  hydrate  of  lead,  and  then 
placed  in  revolving  cylinders  and  treated  with  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  Basic  carbonate  of  lead  is  produced  in  two 
or  three  days'  time.  Although  only  a  small  amount  of 
white  lead  is  made  by  this  process,  that  produced  is  gen- 
erally of  a  good  grade.  Other  processes,  including  the 
electrolytic  process,  have  been  proposed  and  experimented 
with,  but  not  with  any  great  degree  of  success. 

The  enormous  tonnage  of  corroded  white  lead  produced 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  valuable  pigment  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  paint. 
It  is  used  as  the  base  of  the  majority  of  white  and  tinted 
paints  and  generally  in  admixture  with  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  zinc  oxide  or  other  pigments  in  which  form  the 
best  results  are  obtained.  For  reports  on  the  comparative 
wearing  value  of  such  paints,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  publications  noted  below.*  While  it  is  probable  that 
a  still  greater  quantity  of  corroded  white  lead  would  be 
in  use  today  if  other  white  pigments  were  not  available, 
we  must  remember  that  even  the  enormous  strides  made 
ai  the  use  of  the  newer  pigments  have  apparently  only 
served  to  help  fill  the  increased  demand  that  has  "arisen 
for  white  pigments,  and  there  has  been,  therefore,  an  in- 
creased production  of  each  type.  With  the  new  uses  for 
pigments  that  are  being  developed  in  various  industries, 
there  will  probably  be  a  continuation  of  the  present 
growth  of  production,  and  the  different  pigments  will  be 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  their  individual  charac- 
teristics best  fit  them. 

Basic  Sulphate-White  Lead.— Sublimed  white  lead  or 
basic  sulphate-white  lead  has  become  one  of  the  mosv 
important  and  valuable  paint  pigments  used  at  the  present 
time.  Its  history  dates  back  to  the  experiments  of 
Lewis  and  Bartlett,  made  about  the  year  1872.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  has  told  the  writer  that  while  working  around  a 
zinc  smelter  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  he  once  picked  up  a 
beautifully  crystallized  sample  of  galena  (lead  sulphide 
ore).  While  passing  a  calcining  or  desulphurizing  furnace 
he  threw  the  specimen  into  the  red-hot  furnace  and  im- 
mediately it  ignited  and  passed  off  as  a  white  fume.  He 
at  once  conceived  the  thought  that  this  sublimed  prod- 
uct might  be  white  lead,  and  immediately  began  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  white  lead  could  bo  produced 
by  this  fire  process. 

Great  advances  have  since  occurred  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  interesting  pigment  which  was  originally 
produced  in  commercial  amounts  by  the  Picher  Lead 
Company.  It  now  finds  wide  use  as  a  constituent  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  paint.  Its  extreme  stability, 
amorphous  nature,  great  fineness,  hiding  power,  dura- 
IMlity,  and  relatively  non-poisonous  properties  have  in 
many  instances  given  it  preference  over  the  corroded 
form  of  white  lead. 

At  the  present  time  the  pigment  is  m.ade  at  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  (iollinsvillc.  111.,  from  galena  ore  which  contains 
some  blende  or  zinc  sulphide.  The  ore,  after  being  crushed 
and  concentrated,  is  charged  into  specially  constructed 
furnaces  where  it  is  subjected  to  intense  heat,  the  met.al 
content  being  vaporized  and  oxidized  to  a  white  fume 
pigment.  This  pigment  in  its  vaporous  form  is  carried 
through  a  series  of  gooseneck  cooling  pipes  whoro  the 
oxidation  is  completed,  and  finally  through  a  long  metal 

•Bulletins  of  the  Scientific  Section.  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Tinitcd  States:— No,  .'M.  "Report  of  the  1912  In- 
spection of  the  .\tlantlo  City  Wooden  Test  Fence,  Including 
the  Repairinir  'Pcsls  and  the  New  Tests";  No.  35,  "Report  of 
the  1912  Inspection  Of  the  Pittsburgh  Te.<5t  Fence."  etc.;  No.  36, 
'Report  uf  Inspeclltn  of  the  Tennessee  Test  Fence." 
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flue  for  cooling  purposes,  being  deposited  at  the  end  of 
the  system  in  fabric  bags.  It  consists  of  a  true  basic 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  its  average  composition  will  show 
it  to  contain  approximately  16  per  cent  of  cheniically 
combined  lead  oxide,  the  balance  being  lead  sulphate  and 
generally  from  1  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  zmc  oxide. 

Most  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  with  this 
pigment  when  made  into  paints  that  have  been  used  upon 
exterior  surfaces  of  wood,  iron  and  cement,  as  some _  of 
the  references  below  will  indicate.  It  is  also  commg 
into  considerable  use  for  the  manufacture  of  interior 
naints  of  various  kinds.  .  j  _ 

In  the  last  published  report  on  the  Atlantic  City  wooden 
test  fence*  it  was  stated  that:— "The  white  pamts  made 
of  zinc  oxide  and  basic  sulphate-white  lead  "  were 
giving  exceptional  service."  This  report  was  made  after 
the  tests  had  been  exposed  to  the  severe  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  seacoast  for  five  years,  with  one  repainting. 
^^^  a  Imilar  reporti  on  the  Nashville  wooden  test  _fence 
after  two  years'  exposure,  it  was  stated  that.—  t:asic 
sulphate-white  lead  presented  a  surface  free  from  check- 
ing or  alligatormg.  this  result  being  m  accord  with  the 
findings  from  previous  field  tests."  At  ^1"^^  to  wbft; 
lent  results  were  also  obtained  from  basic  sulphate-white 
lead  the  mixed  pigment  paints  containing  this  pigment 
being  especially  resistant  to  darkening  or  discoloration. 
In  ?he  Itlantic  City  steel  panel  tests,  sublimed  white  lead 
was  the  only  white  pigment  among  the  pigments  receiv- 
Tng  the  ten  highest  average  ratings  in  the  inspections 

Scott"'in'hiI  book,  entitled  "White  Paints  and 
Painting  Materials,"  comments  on  subhmed  white  lead 
as  follows:—  ,        ,  ^ 

"One  of  the  prominent  features  of  sublimed  white  lead 
is  its  extreme  fineness.  The  texture  of  a  pigment  may  be 
crysLmne  or  amorphous.  Sublimed  white  lead  belongs 
?o  the  after  class,  and  owes  its  great  covering  capacity 
to  its  amorphous  condition.  Sublimed  white  lead  on 
account  of  its  fineness  will  stand  a  ;great  amount  of  ex- 
tension  and  may  be  safely  mixed  with  nearly  any  color. 

"Sublimed  white  lead  of  the  average  composition  con- 
tains about  69.78  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead;  but,  unlike 
carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  metal  under 
?he  Wo  v-pipe,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  the 
sublimed  without  a  powerful  reducing  flux;  hence,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  fireproof. 

"The  specific  gravity  of  submlimed  white  lead  ranges 
from  6.000  to  6.400,  a  gravity  of  6.200  being  a  true  average 
consequently  a  cubic  foot  of  the  pigment  m  compact 
form  i.  e.,  considered  as  a  sohd,  will  weigh  about  387 
pounds;  in  similar  manner,  a  gallon  (231  cu.  m.)  of  solid 
material  would  weigh  51.69  pounds. 

"Sulphur  fumes,  coal  gas,  smoke,  and  other  obnoxious 
eases  have  very  Httle  effect  upon  sublimed  white  lead, 
a  long  period  of  time  being  required  to  perceptibly  darken 
the  paint  Sublimed  white  lead  is  occasionally  used  alone 
as  a  paint,  but  more  often  as  the  principal  ingredient 
in  what  is  known  as  'composite  paints.'  When  ground 
alone  in  oil  to  produce  a  moderately  stiff  paste,  sublimed 
white  lead  requires  about  9%  per  cent  of  oil;  this  is 
in  nearly  the  ratio  of  100  pounds  of  dry  lead  to  1% 
gallons  of  oil." 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  discussions  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  term  "white  lead"  as  applied  to  the 
sublimed  product.  That  basic  sulphate  of  lead  has  as 
much  right  to  the  name  as  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  is  now 
generally  recognized.  This  is  indicated  in  recently  issued 
Circular  42  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  oi 
the  United  States,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted:— 
"These  definitions  and  the  accompanying  nomenclattire 
hav  been  prepared  bv  the  Educational  Bureau  in  answer 
to  a"  demand  for  an  authoritative  standard  nomenclature, 
for  use  in  connection  with  formulas,  labels,  specifications, 
etc  when  required.  This  would  apply,  for  example,  to 
the' branding  of  the  several  forms  of  'white  lead,  the 
recommendation  being  that  all  types  of  the  basic  car- 
bonate be  designated  'basic  carbonate  white  lead,  and 
all  forms  of  the  basic  sulphate,  'basic  sulphate  white 
lead.' 

"The  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  nomenclature 
will  be  to  eliminate  the  existing  confusion  and  replace 
it  by  definite  terms  applicable  to  definite  products. 

"This  nomenclature  was  recommended  to  the  associa- 
tion in  October,  1915;  referred  to  the  membership  by  mail 
vote;  revised  in  accordance  with  suggestions  of  members; 
and  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  November  17,  1916.   

•Bulletin  S4  Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  United  States,  "Report  of  the  1912  Inspection  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Wooden  Test  Fence." 

1  Bulletin  36,  Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  United  States,  "Report  of  Inspection  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Test  Fence." 

■•Bulletin  35  Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
catlon  of  United  States,  "Report  of  the  1912  Inspection  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Test  Fence." 

tCircular  35  Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers  of 
United  States,  "Notes  on  Prepared  Paints  for  Metal  Sur- 
faces." 
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Proposed   Nomenclature  of  the  Important  Raw  Materials 

Used  in  Paint. 

Manufacturer's   title   or  Suggested 
trade-names    in    com-  nomenclature, 
men  use. 
White  Lead 
Corroded  Lead 
Corroded  White  Lead 
Carbonate  of  Lead 
Basic    Lead  Carbonate 
Basic  Carbonate  White 

Lead 
Hydrate  of  Lead 
Hydrocarbonate  of  Lead 
Lead  Carbonate 
Carbonate   White  Lead 
White  Lead 
Sublimed  Lead 
Sublimed    White  Lead 

Basic    Lead    Sulphate  , 
Sulphate  of  Lead 
Basic    Sulphate  White 
Lead 

Zinc  Oxide.— The  use  of  zinc  oxide  best  known  to  the 
general  public  is  its  employment  in  the  form  of  a  paint 
pigment.  In  this  form  it  has  very  much  the  same  phys- 
ical action  as  metallic  zinc.  The  latter  will  convey  to 
some  other  metals,  when  used  in  alloys,  the  required  de- 
gree of  hardness.  Analagously,  zinc  oxide  will  convey 
to  lead  paints  the  property  of  becoming  sufliciently  hard 
to  resist  some  peculiarly  inherent  forms  of  decay  and 
di.scoloration.  Without  entering  into  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  this  .subject,  it  is  significant  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  zinc  oxide  is  universal  with  the  paint  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming 
standard  practice  with  the  painting  craft  to  use  zmc 
oxide  in  nearly  all  interior  and  exterior  paints. 

A  search  of  the  literature  shows  the  Courtois*  made 
zinc  oxide  regularly  on  a  large  scale  in  1781,  and  there  are 
records  showing  that  in  1784  this  pigment  was  used  ex- 
tensively in  artists'  paints.  Its  production  by  a  metallurg- 
ical process,  however,  dates  back  only  to  1834,  when  Sorel, 
while  experimenting  on  galvanizing  metal,  discovered  that 
the  white  powder  formed  at  the  edge  of  the  zinc  spots  con- 
sisted of  zinc  oxide.  Later  records,  about  1841,  show  the 
commercial  production  of  the  pigment  by  Leclaire  and  its 
successful  use  in  house  paints.  In  1S48  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company,  when  experimenting  on  Franklinite  zinc 
ore,  developed  a  direct  iprocess  for  making  zinc  oxide,  and 
this  process  is  now  responsiible  for  the  major  part  of  the 
zinc  oxide  produced.  Mr.  George  C.  Stone,  chief  metal- 
lurgist of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  has  written  an 
interesting  history  of  the  development  of  the  process, 
which  is  presented  below; — '* 

"An  entirely  new  process  of  making  oxide  of  zinc  direct 
from  the  ore  was  invented  in  the  early  '50s,  and  three 
patents  were  taken  out  in  1855,  by  Jones,  Burrows  and 
Wetherill,  on  almost  identical  lines.  Jones  was  an  officer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company;  Wetherill  was  the  super- 
intendent of  the  paint-grinding  department,  and  Burrows 
was  a  workman  employed  by  the  Passaic  Chemical  Com- 
pany, whose  works  adjoined  those  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  and  some  of  whose  furnaces  were  on  its  prop- 
erty. Burrows  states  that  one  nig'ht  the  flue  from  one  of 
the  furnaces  that  he  was  tending  leaked,  and  'he  covered 
the  hole  with  a  piece  of  grate  bar,  throwing  a  shovelful 
of  refuse  on  it.  The  refuse  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  coal 
and  zinc  ore  and,  the  heat  of  the  flue  being  sufficient  to 
light  it,  Burrows  soon  noticed  a  cloud  of  zinc  oxide  com- 
ing off.  He  built  a  small  furnace  and  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, and  when  he  found  that  it  worked  again,  showed 
it  to  the  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  among 
whom  were  Wetherill  and  Jones. 

"Col.  Wetherill  proposed  to  Burrows  that  they  work  up 
the  invention  together,  as  Burrows  had  not  the  money  to 
do  so  on  his  own  account.  The  result  was  that  three  peo- 
ple applied  for  and  obtained  patents  for  substantially  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  year.  Wetherill  also  took  out 
patents  for  improvements  in  1855-6-7-9  and  two  in  1868.  The 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  acquired  the  patents  of  Jones 
and  Burrows,  but  could  not  agree  on  terms  with  Wetherill. 
The  latter  shortly  afterwards  sold  a  license  to  use  his 
process  to  the  Passaic  Zinc  Company.  Both  the  New 
Jersey  and  the  Passaic  companies  put  the  process  in  oper- 
ation, as  it  proved  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  those 
previously  used.  Everything  went  quietly  until  the 
Wetherill  patent  had  nearly  expired,  when  he  brought  suit 
against  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  for  infringement 
and  accumulated  profits.  The  suit  that  followed  was  long 
and  hotly  fought  on  both  sides.  The  final  decision  of  the 
court  was  that  the  furnace  was  Burrows'  invention  and 
the  process  Wetherill's,  and  that  half  the  profits  were  due 
to  each.  As  the  zinc  company  owned  the  Burrows'  patent, 
it  was  obliged  to  pay  half  the  increased  profit  due  to  the 
use  of  the  invention  to  Wetherill.  The  decision  seems  a 
very  fair  one,  as  while  the  original  idea  appears  to  have 
been  Burrows',  he  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill  to 
develop  it  and  make  a  working  process  of  it.  The  latter 
was  done  by  Wetherill,  who  gave  much  time  and  work  to 
the  perfection  of  the  detail  and  practice  ofi  the  operation, 
and  certainly  deserved  the  credit  of  making  It  the  success 

*  "The  History  nf  Zinc  Oxide."    Geo.  C.  Stone. 
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it  has  been.  At  the  present  time  every  worlis  in  this  coun- 
try but  one  uses  the  WetheriU  process.  The  much  lower 
cost  by  it  and  the  possibility  it  gave  of  profitably  workmg 
low-g-rade  ores  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  oxide  business  of  this  country,  which 
now  produces  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  world  s 
supply. 

"At  first  the  oxide  was  collected  in  large  chanubers. 
Later  bag-rooms  were  patented  by  S.  T.  Jones,  who  died 
shortly  after  obtaining  his  patent,  and  his  widow,  .Martha, 
sued  the  company  to  recover  damages.  Many  other 
schemes  have  been  proposed  and  tried  since  for  making 
and  collecting  oxide,  but  so  far  none  have  proved  as  satis- 
factory as  the  Wetherill  process  and  the  bag-rooms.  The 
improvements  have  been  in  detail  and  have  chaniged  the 
results  obtained  to  a  degree,  that  the  inventors  would  not 
have  believed  possible.  Much  larger  furnaces  are  used, 
more  material  is  treated  per  square  foot  of  grate,  better 
recoveries  are  obtained,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
under  closer  control.  These  improvements  are  due  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  chemistry  of  the  process,  bet- 
ter mechanical  arrangements,  and  closer  supervision. 
There  have  been  no  radical  changes  since  Col.  Wetherill's 
day,  but  he  would  hardly  recognize  the  later  plants,  as 
the  changes  in  almost  all  details  have  completely  altered 
the  general  appearance.  It  is  difficult  to  give  credit  for 
these  improvements,  as  almost  everyone  who  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  manufacture  has  done  some- 
thing, and  while  the  total  result  of  the  changes  is  large,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  any  par- 
ticular one. 

"The  Florence  plant  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
(of  Pennsylvania)  is  the  only  one  that  uses  the  French 
process  of  distilling  and  burning  metallic  zinc.  The  two 
oxide  plants  at  Palmerton,  Pa.,  are  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  world.  The  older,  or  West  plant,  contains  thirty-four 
blocks  of  oxide  furnaces,  and  the  new,  or  East  plant, 
twenty-six  blocks.  Each  block  is  an  independent  unit, 
with  its  own  blower,  exhaust  fan,  and  bag-room." 

The  inajbility  of  the  producers  to  make  a  sufRcient  quan- 
tity of  zinc  oxide  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  last  two 
years  has  often  brought  forth  inquiries  as  to  why  a  larger 
quantity  of  ore  has  not  been  worked  up  into  the  oxide.  In 
answering  these  questions,  some  statistics  regarding  zinc 
ore  and  spelter  are  appropriate,  as  they  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  oxide  production.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well 
to  refer  to  the  unusual  activity  that  has  been  displayed  in 
the  metal  fabricating  industries.  The  demand  that  has 
thus  been  created  for  spelter  is  reflected  in  the  amount  of 
zinc  ores  mined  during  1916  (1,6.56,000  tons)  which  produced 
672,300  tons  of  metal:  over  220,000  retorts  being  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  average  Joplin  price  for  these 
ores  was  $93  for  high  grade  and  .$75  for  low  grade,  while 
the  average  price  of  spelter  for  the  year  was  approximately 
13%  cents  for  common  and  at  least  7  cents  more  for  high 
grade.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  metals  market 
can  comp.are  these  figures  with  those  prevailing  during 
previous  years,  and  reflect  upon  the  temptation  placed 
before  the  zinc  manufacturer  to  throw  all  his  available 
resources  into  the  manufacture  of  spelter  rather  than 
oxide.  On  the  contrary,  more  lead-free  oxide  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  than  iui'  any  previous  one,  and 
the  mines  producing  ore  suitable  for  this  material  have 
largely  increased  their  output,  all  of  which  has  been 
utilized  for  this  purpose  alone. 

For  this  purpose  only  one  type  of  ore  is  used.  This  is  a 
zinc-iron-manganese  spinel  known  as  Franklinite,  found 
only  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  It  is  associated  with  Wille- 
mite,  a  yellowish  green  anhydrous  silicate  of  zinc  contain- 
ing approximately  58  per  cent,  of  metal,  which  is  used  only 
for  the  manufacture  of  pure  spelter.  The  ore  as  it  is 
mined  is  washed,  crushed  and  passed  by  belt  conveyor 
over  a  separating  table  where  an  electro-magnet  removes 
the  Franklinite.  In  its  separated  form  the  Franklinite  is 
black  in  color  and  consists  usually  of  from  60  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  iron  oxide,  the  balance  being  a  mixture  of 
zinc  and  manganese  oxides.  For  making  zinc  oxide,  the 
mineral  is  first  mixed  with  powdered  coal  and  spread  upon 
a  bed  of  glowing  coal  on  a  perforated  grate.  Air  is  blown 
through  the  charge,  burning  the  coal,  with  the  result  that 
the  zinc  in  the  ore  is  reduced  and  volatilized.  The  oxi- 
dizing atmosphere  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  serves 
to  convert  the  vaporized  metal  into  the  oxide.  This  is 
drawn,  in  the  form  of  a  white  fume,  by  the  aid  of  huge 
fans,  through  large  cooling  pipes,  being  finally  deposited 
as  a  fluffy  powder  in  fabric  bags  su.spended  in  the  bag- 
rooms  at  the  end  of  the  system.  The  bags  are  tapped 
at  the  bottom  from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  oxide, 
which  is  then  graded  for  color  and  packed  for  shipment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  bag-rooms  re- 
ferred to  above  (.see  Fig.  IS)  is  805  feet  long,  64  feet  wide, 
and  59  feet  high.  The  muslin  bags  suspended  in  this 
room,  if  sewed  together  end  to  end,  would  cover  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles. 

The  other  zinc-bcaring  oi-es  are  used  only  for  the  pro- 
duction of  spciltor,  or,  in  some  instances,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  leaded  zinc,  as  indicated  below.  Of  these  ores, 
the  most  important  is  zinc  blende,  or  Sphalerite,  a  very 
widely  distributed  mineral.  This  ore,  which  varies  In 
color  from  light  yellow  to  black,  consists  of  the  sulphide 
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of  zinc,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  the 
smelter  contains  usually  from  35  per  cent,  to  6o  per  cent, 
of  metal,  the  balance  consisting  largely  of  iron  ana 
manganese  oxides.  It  is  found  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Colo- 
irado,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Iowa  in  commercial  quantities.  Although  the  bulk  ol 
spelter  is  made  from  this  ore,  a  considerable  amount  is 
still  produced  from  the  oxidized  ores  which  include  me 
native  carbonate  of  zinc  known  as  Smithsonite.  inis 
ore  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  first  employed  m  zinc 
smelting  in  this  country,  and  when  fairly  pui'e  contains 
up  to  52  per  cent,  of  zinc  with  silica,  lime  and  ."'on  as 
impurities  It  is  usually  found  associated  with  the 
liydrous  silicate  of  zinc,  known  as  Calamine,  m  deposits 
of  considerable  extent,  but  relatively  small  compared  to 
the  existing  deposits  of  blende.  The  Smith.sonite  ores 
are  found  quite  widely  distributed,  the  principal  deposits 
being  located  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  ^iscon- 
bin  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  NevaQa 
and  Utah.  Although  it  has  been  used  largely  for  makmo 
spelter,  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent  for  the  production 
of  leaded  zinc.  ,    ,     ■  „  t-h^ 

A  substantial  amount  of  metal  was  used  during  the 
past  year  for  making  Florence  oxide,  which  is  the  whitest 
and  lightest  grade  of  zinc  oxide  produced.  It  was  maoe 
by  the  usual  French  process  of  volatizmg  pure  spelter 
burning  the  vapor,  and  collecting  the  fume.  Owing  to  the 
very  high  price  of  the  raw  material,  spelter,  there  has 
been  no  incentive  to  the  manufacturer  to  make  this 
grade  of  oxide.  Notwithstanding  that  the  profit  was 
nominal,  suflicient  of  it  has  been  made  to  satisfy  all  o. 
the  demands  of  the  consumers.  +v,^  <,^n 

While  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  pigment  market,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  the  consuming  pub- 
lic was  favored  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  million  dollars 
during  the  past  year,  on  the  single  item  of  zmc  oxide. 
This  calculation  is  made  by  the  writer  m  figuring  the  dif- 
ference in  the  average  selling  price  per  ton  of  the  zinc 
oxide  produced  and  the  average  selling  price  per  ton 
of  the  actual  metal  value  of  such  oxide. 

A,  A   rj.^r.    Tpndpd  zinc  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 

^^-Elul^'r^cir  iiT^e^^^ - 
rxt'eriorpllnts'  ^|?r'obably  Thrfirst^  pigment  of  this  type 
produced'^on  a  large,  scale  was  that  ^nown  as  zinc_  lead 
white  which  was  made  at  Canon  City,  Colo.,  d>  tne 
volati'lizltion  and  oxidation  of  mixed  lead  and  zhic^  ores^ 
Luring  recent  years  this  Pi^'"^"^  consisted  ap^^^^^^^ 
"L^in^afnt^^  if  gave  g^oo  ^•e%uuiTn^x^tS"exp^?ure 
rn^neirly'^'everV  test  in  ^which  it  .^as  -ed.  Its  produc- 
tinn  however  was  discontinued  in  1910,  and  since  tnat 
t  me  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  f VnTe'%ver 
been  developed  on  a  very  large  comrnerc  al  scale,  o^^er 

X°°pSmenf  I? It  Ts^  pr?du'c^r'co;^me"lia^^;  a^^far^e^  ly 
has%?s'":d%ontent  in'the  form  of  Jea^^^-^P^^^^^^^ 
Twr,  <5nmnlps  recently  examined  by  the  writer  sno\veu. 
JespecW  3."and  1^9  per  cent,  of  lead  o^de  in  excess 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  combine  with  the  suliphurlc 
anhydride  present. 

Considerable  information  regarding  th%various  le^aded 
zinc  pigments  has  already  been  P^-^f^^ed  in  a  circular 
written  for  the  Educational  Bureau  by  Cx.  B.  Heckci,  tne 
essential  parts  of  which  are  given  below:- 

"Leaded  zincs  are  zinc  oxides  P™duced  bj  the  Amer 
icTn  nrocess  (that  is  by  direct  sublimation  and  oxida 
t^on)  from  ores  of  zinc  containing  certain  percentages 
of  leadTres  in  as.sociation.  These  ores  are  compara- 
tively abundant,  while  lead-free  ores  are  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
consequence  it  follows  that  the  only  grades  of  ^"^^  '^^^ 
process  oxides  which  promise  an  expansion  adequate  to 
-  ..-owing  ^emama  zlnS 

S^iHiaH^d^ns^- 

^on  to  beVicve  S.  since  the  color  appears  to  depend 

fice  of  pigment  quality. 

"In  none  of  these  leaded  oxides  is  the  color  sufflcicntly 
•bad'  to  have  any  practical  Importance,  excepting  in  the 
m^nufac  tm-e  of  white  and  very  llght-tlntcd   ^ecorat  ve 

■Unts  .and  by  proper  tinting  and  manipulat.on  e  en 
here  the  color  can  be  made  satisfactory^  .^'  '"V''"  5 
nZt  the  difference  is  negligible  in  the  finished  product. 
F^m  a  manufacturing  point  of  view  there  are  several 
advantages  in  the  use  of  loaded  rather  han  a  m' of 
The  percentage  of  oU  required  for  grinding  and  the  total 
volume  of  'thinners-  required  to  reduce  to  painting  oon- 
sistency  is  less  in  almost  exact  ratio  to  the  Percentage 
of  lead  content:  the  'body'  of  the  flni.shcd  paint  Is  de- 
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cidedly  sutperior;  the  durability  of  the  paint  would  seem, 
to  be  greater;  the  cost  of  the  leaded  zincs  is  lower. 

"As  to  the  durability  of  paint  made  from  leaded  zincs, 
the  following  excerpts  from  official  reports  will  be  suffi- 
ciently confirmatory: — 

"1910.  Second  Annual  Report  on  Atlantic  City  Test 
Fence,  Panel  No.  39.  Zinc  lead  white:  chalking,  'consid- 
erable'; checking,  'very  slight';  general  condition,  'good.' 
This  was  the  highest  rating  given  to  any  single  pig- 
ment paint. 

"1913.  Report  on  Inspection  of  the  Tennessee  Test 
Fence.  'Zinc  lead,  a  fume  pigment  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  lead  sulphate  and  zinc  oxide,  gave  good  results, 
presenting  a  surface  that  was  quite  free  from  defects. 
Leaded  zinc  *  *'  *  was  not  used  as  a  straight  pigment 
in  the  tests,  but  was  applied  in  test  No.  5  in  combina- 
tion with  basic  carbonate  white  lead  (65  per  cent,  leaded 
zinc,  35  per  cent,  white  lead).  In  such  combination  it 
gave  good  results.' 

"1914.  Report  on  Arlington  Test  Fence,  Com.  D'-l, 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.    'Panel  No.  107, 


"Plot  Shows  Amounts  Leaded  Zinc  and  Sublimed  Lead  to  Use 
for  Desired  Lead  Content  of  Mix 
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zinc  lead  white,  shows  no  checking  and  surface  is  very 
clean.'  'None  of  the  paints  composed  of  a  single  pri- 
mary pigment  are  equal  to  paints  made  up  of  composite 
pigments,  except  zinc  lead  white,  which  is  actually  a 
composite  pigment.' 

"The  following  statistics  may  also  prove  interesting:— 
"The  35  per  cent,  leaded  oxide,  when  ground  with  14 
per  cent,  of  it.g  weight  of  linseed  oil  yields  a  paste  hav- 
ing the  same  consistency  as  ordina.ry  white  lead  in  oil. 
For  use  as  a  base  Jor  prepared  ipaintsi  the  proportion  of 
oil)  may  conveniently  be  increased  to  about  22.5.  per  cent. 
Such  a  base  may  be  reduced  to  good  worliing  con- 
sistency by  the  addition  of  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  additional  oil,  thinners  and  dryer.  If 
rosin  in  any  form  appears  in  the  vehicle  or  the  dryer,  it 
should  be  completely  neutralized  to  prevent  reaction  with 
the  pigment.  It  is  good  practice  to  use  about  10  per 
cent,  of  turpentine  in  the  vehicle  of  all  leaded  zmc  paints. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  with  basic-carbonate  white  lead, 
oils  with  very  low  acid  number  are  preferable  for  leaded 
zinc  paints. 

"It  is  suggested  that  while  objections  to  the  color  of 
these  leaded  zincs  when  used  for  white  paint  are  largely 
sentimental,  it  may  be  greatly  improved  in  practice  by 
the  addition  of  a  ven^  small  percentage  of  blue  and  also 
oy  grinding  in  refined  oil  rather  than  raw  oil. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  States  requiring  the  foi-mula 
to  be  shown  on  the  package,  thei  lead  content  of  all  these 
oxides  excepting  the  lowest  (under  5  per  cent.)  must  be 
stated.  In  all  ca.ses  where  the  lead  sulphate  is  actually 
basic  (PbSSaOS),  this  is  probably  given  as  'Basic  Lead 
Sulphate.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  leaded  oxide  be  used  in 
which  the  lead  content  is  practically  all  present  as  normal 
lead  sulphate  (PbS04),  the  propriety  of  the  designation 
may  be  su'oject  to  question. 

"In  practice  it  is  often  necessary  or  desirable  to  increase 
tne  basic  lead  sulphate  content  of  the  formula  over  that 
present  in  the  leaded  zinc  availahle  for  use.  Since  basic 
■ead  sulphate  (or  sublimed  lead)  as  marketed  contains 
about  5  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide,  calculation  of  the  required 
proportions  of  the  two  pigments  required  to  yield  the  rela- 
tive percentages  is  a  rather  complicated  process. 


"The  chai-t  by  J.  E.  Meckel  will  furnish  the  required 
information  at  a  glance: 

"The  figures  to  the  left  indicate  the  percentages  of 
leaded  zinc  and  those  to  the  right  of  sublimed  lead  re- 
quired to  produce  the  required  percentages  of  ZnO  and 
Pb04  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  The  four 
diagonal  lines  represent  the  several  grades  of  oxide.  To 
find  any  desired  percentages  shown  in  the  bottom  rows  of 
figures,  using  any  of  the  oxides  shown,  follow  the  per- 
pendicular line  to  its  intersection  with  the  proper  diag- 
onal; the  required  percentages  of  that  oxide  and  sublimed 
lead  w-ill  then  be  found  on  the  horizontal  line  to  the  left 
and  right,  respectively.  E.  g. — Desired  percentages  50 
each,  using  a  35  per  cent,  leaded  oxide.  The  50-50  per- 
pendicular intersects  the  35  per  cent,  diagonal  at  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  indicates  at  the  left,  76  per  cent,  leaded 
zinc,  and  at  the  right,  24  per  cent,  sublimed  white  lead. 
The  desired  percentages  will,  therefore,  be  obtained  by 
using  76,  pounds  of  the  foi-mer  to  24  pounds  of  the  latter." 

Lithopone. — This  pigment  was  apparently  first  produced 
by  Orr  in  3  874,  and  was  at  once  developed  in  various  forms 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Its  use  in  substantial 
amounts  in  America  dates  back  about  twenty  years,  when 
It  was  introduced  to  the  oilcloth  and  linoleum  trades  to 
replace  white  lead,  for  making  printing  paints.  Later  its 
manufacture  was  undertaken  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania on  a  comparatively  modest  scale.  In  1914  there  were 
six  makers  of  this  pigment  m  the  United  States,  and  the 
amount  produced  was  relatively  small  (about  32,000  tons). 
At  the  end  of  1916  there  were  nine  factories  in  operation, 
(our  of  which  wjre  making  from  forty  to  sixty  tons  a  day, 
the  others  averaging  or  contemplating  a  daily  output  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
total  amount  produced  during  1916  was  not  over  75.000 
tons.  The  indications  are.  however,  that  during  the  year 
1917  there  will  be  a  pi  eduction  of  substantially  100,000  tons. 
Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  rise  in  price  of 
this  product  during  tlie  last  two  years  may  be  mentioned 
tiie  stoppage  of  the  import  of  German  barytes,  thus  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  American  grade  which  could  not 
previously  be  used,  solely  on  account  of  the  high  freight 
rates  to  the  points  of  pigment  manufacture.  The  high 
prices  of  spelter  and  sulphuric  acid,  both  of  which  are 
required  in  large  amounts  for  lithopone  manufacture,  also 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  production 

While  it  is  probahie  that  the  rapid  growth  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lithopone  in  America  should  be  attributed  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  modern  desire  for  interior  flat  wall 
paints  of  the  lithopone  type,  its  use  has  also  been  increased 
by  the  demands  for  it  in  various  industries.  For  instance, 
large  amounts  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linoleum, 
oilcloth  and  shadecloth,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  a  pigment 
of  great  whiteness  and  hiding  power  is  required.  The 
opacity  of  this  pigment  is  commented  upon  in  the  writer's 
paper  on  the  "Physical  Characteristics  of  Paint  Pig- 
ments,"* as  folloA^'s: — 

"Lithopone  is  prepared  by  the  resulting  interaction  of 
chemically  equivalent  amounts  of  zinc  sulfate  and  barium- 
sulfide  solutions.  The  precipitated  pigment  is  calcined, 
quenched,  washed  and  dried.  It  consists  of  approximately 
70  per  cent,  barium  sulfate  and  30  per  cent,  zinc  sulfide. 
When  barium  sulfate,  which  has  a  refractive  index  of  1.6, 
and  zinc  sulfide,  which  has  a  refractive  index  of  2.2  to  2.4, 
are  mixed  in  the  above-named  proportions,  a  pigment  is 
produced  which  is  deficient  in  hiding  power.    It  is  appar- 


Diagrammatic    view    of  Diagrammatic    view  of 

mixture  of  transparent  precipitated  pigment  com- 
'and  opaque  pigments.  posed  of  transparent  pig- 

ment coated  with  opaque 
pigment.  Better  hiding 
power  is  obtained  from  a 
precipitated  pigment  than 
fro)n  a  mere  mechanical 
viixtnre  of  the  same  pig- 
m  ents. 

ent,  therefore,  that  the  precipitation  process  of  preparing 
these  pigments  produces  some  physical  change  which  is 
of  great  importance.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the 
effect  is  due  to  absorption  of  the  zinc  sulfi.de  by  the  barium 
sulfate  particles.  Microscopical  examination  indicates  that 
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each  particle  of  finely  divided  barium  sulfate  is  coated 
over  by  absorlied  particles  of  opaque  zinc  sulfide.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  varying  strengths  of 
oariurn  sulfate  and  zinc  sulfide  liquors  in  varying-  amounts 
to  determine  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  even 
more  ooaque  types  of  lithopone  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  7inc  sulfide  present.  When  lithopones  are  made 
containin-?  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  zinc  sulfide,  the  hiding 
power  has  not  Deen  found  substantially  greater  than,  that 
of  hthopone  which  contains  from  28  per  cent,  to  38  per 
cent,  of  zinc  .sulfide.  Below  28  per  cent,  of  zinc  sulfide, 
the  hiding  power  of  the  pigment  decreases.  It  is,  there- 
fore, oetween  the  limits  of  2S  per  cent,  and  38  per  cent, 
zinc  sulfide  that  the  greatest  hiding  powers  are  obtained, 
and  the  increased  hiding  power  of  lithopone  containing 
38  per  cent,  is  hardly  greater  than  that  shown  by  those 
containing  the  theoretical  equivalent  of  30  per  cent. 
Rapidity 'of  precipitation,  strength  of  solution  and  tem- 
perature control  are  factors  which  also  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  grained  particles  that  give  the  pigment  great 
opacity." 

A  number  of  American  and  foreign  manufactured  litho- 
pones, used  by  the  writer  in  exposure  tests,  were  analyzed 
and  the  following  results  obtained,  which  show  the  com- 
position of  the  average  grade  used  in  paints:— 

,  Composition  ■  > 

No.  ZnS.  BaS04.  ZnO. 

A    27.80  70.44  1.26 

B    26.41  71.06  2.48 

C    26.48  71.18  2.12 

D    28.42  70.22  .70 

E    27.10  71.18  1.20 

p    27.97  71.02  .54 

G    26.72  70.42  2.36 

H    27.87  70.40'  .82 

I  ...    27.90  70.30  .94 

J    30.27  69.68  .22 

K    29.09  70.10  1.30 

L    26.94  72.36  .50 

M    27.61  70.50  1.04 

N    26.27  72.54  .76 

While  hthopone  is  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  interior 
paints,  it  has  not  proved  durable  on  exterior  exposure. 
When  exposed  out  of  doors,  it  rapidly  darkensi  and  chalks 
away,  leaving  a  rough  film  of  little  protective  value.  Tests 
.  of  several  years'  duration  have,  however,  shown  that  bet- 
ter results  are  obtained  when  lithopone  Is  combined  with 
certain  olher  pigments.  The  formulas  used  in  these  tests 
are  shown  in  Bulletins  34  and  35  of  the  Scientific  Section, 
Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 
When  these  paints  are  tinted,  much  better  results  are  ob- 
tained than  in  white.  For  painting  cement  surfaces  cer- 
tain mixtures  containing  lithopone  as  a  component  part  of 
the  paint  pigment  composition  have  also  indicated  good 
results.'* 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  and  Mr. 
Gardner  resumed  his  lecture,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  '-ecess,  showing  moving  pictures  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead,  lead  sulphate  (sublimed  white 
lead)  and  zinc  oxide.  .  ,  ^ 

Pamphlets  were  then  distributed  in  which  Mr.  (Gard- 
ner's address  was  printed  in  full.  ^     ^  j 

Mr.  Phinnemore  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gard- 
ner from  whom  we  always  expect  a  great  deal  and  are 
never  disappointed. 

D.  E.  Breinig  was  introduced  and,  after  extending 
greetings  as  a  member  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  Committee,  read  the  following 
paper: — 

The  Co-Operative  Work  of  Lumber  Associations 

in  Connection  with  the  Finishing  of  Their 

Product — Lumber. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  ,  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada:— 

I  had  been  put  down  on  the  program  for  the  subject, 
"The  Co-operative  Work  of  the  Lumber  Associations  in 
Connection  with  the  Finishing  of  Their  Product— Lum- 
ber," and  while  I  come  here  bearing  a  message  from  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  and  affili- 
ated organizations,  through  the  national  secretary,  Mr. 
B..  S.  Kellogg,  I  am  not  in  the  lumber  business,  as  some 
people  have  recently  commenced  to  think. 

I  am  interested,  however,  in  the  broad  development 
of  the  lumber  associations,  who.s«  work  eventually  is 
bound  to  have  a  material  effect  in  extending  the  greater 
use  of  paint  products  nationally,  which  will  benefit  all 
fpaint  and  specialty  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Association. 

Through  certain  circumstances,   I  have  been   in  very 

•Bulletin  53,  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  ttnltcd 
States. 
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close  touch  with  the  development  of  the  lumber  associa- 
tions, with  whom  we  are  co-operating  on  a  broad  idea 
based  on  more  efficient  service,  which  has,  as  its  basic 
object,  not  only  the  increased  sale  of  lumber,  but  to  see 
that  lumber  gives  the  ultimate  consumer  the  best  satis- 
faction. , 

The  subject  is  indeed  a  very  broad  one  and  the  scope  ot 
the  work  that  has  been  undertaken  is  such  that  it  would 
take  too  long  to  even  tell  you  its  principal  features,  so 
1  will  only  attempt  to  hit  the  "high  spots,"  so  to  speak. 

The  very  first  question  that  might  arise  in  your  minds 
is,  what  nas  this  to  do  with  the  master  painter  and  why 
should  he  be  interested  in  this  development? 

The  direct  answer  is  that,  in  no  small  degree,  your 
prosperity  is  largely  affected  by  the  sale  of  lumber. 

The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  with 
atfiliated  organizations,  is  conducting  a  very  broad  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  sale  of  lumber  in  every  possible 
way,  through  promoting  the  use  of  wood,  wherever  wood 
is  the  best  material  for  the  purpose.  That  point  is  irn- 
portant.  .  They  are  not  trying  to  advocate  wood  where  it 
IS  not  adapted;  in  fact,  one  of  their  slogans  is  "T^  ood 
Where  Best." 

As  I  shall  attempt  to  bring  out,  there  is  a  very  tar- 
reaching  and  splendid  opportunity  for  the  closest  kmd 
of  co-operation  between  your  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Lumber   Manufacturers'  Association. 

Bear  in  mind  that  most  of  the  wood  sold  has  to  be 
painted  or  fini-shed,  and  that  is  where  you  come  in. 

Any  extension  of  the  sale  of  wood  is  bound  to  increase 
the  demand  for  paint  and  wood  finishing  products,  and 
this,  in  turn   means  a  greater  demand  for  your  services. 
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The  opportunity  for  vigorous  and  whole-hearted  co-op- 
eration with  this  large  industry  is  an  unusua 
vou  are  dealing  with  the  second  largest  mdustiy  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  order  of  importance,  as  it 
stands  today,  is  steel  and  iron  and  athliaTed  mau.stnes, 
lumber  and  aPiliated  industries  and  then  autumobiles. 

A  recent  statement  furnished  me  by  the  Nationa  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  relative  to  the  lumber 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  shows  a  consumption 
of  some  45,300,000,000  board  feet  ot  lumber.  Theie  is  also 
listed  51  principal  u.ses  to  which  lumber  is  put.  In  the 
first  two  items  are  general  building  and  construction;  19,- 
,)i)0  000,.)00  feet:  planing  mill  products.  15.000.00(..000  fee!. 

You  see  therefore,  that  the  two  principal  uses  of  lum- 
ber out  of  Che  51  are  right  on  wcrk  thai  invariably  de- 
mands your  services. 

We  are  dealing  with  such  large  figures  that  even  a 
relatively  small  i>ercentage  of  increase  means  actually  .a 
tremendous  increase  and  necessitates  the  use  of  more 
paint  and  wood  finishes.  . 

These  Inmbcr  associations  are  not  knocking  an>  olhei 
type  of  construclion.  but  rather  uromotiuL-,  the  use  ol  wood 
where  best  on  its  merits.  .q„„.tic 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  aggressive  advei  fus- 
ing of  substitutes  for  wood  has  made  serious  inro.ads  on 
the  lumber  business,  which  has  been  one  of  the  last  laige 
industries  in  the  United  States  to  wake  up  to  the  grc.at 
advantage  of  straightforward,  national  publicity  to  pio- 
,iotc  the  merits  of  their  product. 

They  have  started  in  a  most  vigorous  way  and  every 
year  are  .^pending  much  for  this  purpose,  and  you  can 
well  imagine  what  the  future  prospects  are  when  once 
this  grea»  industry  gets  thoroughly  aroused. 

They  .should  have  your  hearty  co-operation  because  it 
all  moans  more  businp.s.s  for  you.  ,      ,  , 

Up  in  Wisconsin,  about  six  weeks  ago,  a  large  umber- 
man  of  his  own  accord  said :— "Breinig.  every  painter  in 
this  country  .should  be  a  booster  of  wood  whcr;  best,  be- 
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cause  practically  all  wood  has  to  be  finished  or  painted." 

He  further  pointed  out  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
work  the  painter  obtained  in  painting  other  types  of 
houses,  for  instance.  Think  yourself  how  little  exterior 
painting  there  would  be  if  wood  construction  for  houses 
fell  off. 

Bear  in  mind  this  is  not  a  case  where  this  industry  is 
endeavoring  to  put  something  over  on  the  American  -pub- 
lic. It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  wood  construction 
is  the  most  economical;  that  "Wood  Makes  a  House  a 
Home,"  as  one  of  their  slogans  says.  The  original  cost 
of  a  well-designed  and  constructed  wooden  house  is 
far  less  than  many  other  types,  and  it  lasts  wonderfully 
well. 

You  have  all  seen  published  pictures  of  houses  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  -particularly  in  New  England, 
many  of  them  over  100  years  old  and  some  of  them  over 
200,  and  through  the  application  of  successive  coats  of 
paint  periodically,  they  are  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  and  have  an  attractive  individuality  all 
their  own.  The  American  public  should  know  that  this 
type  of  house  is  not  only  the  most  economical  in  first 
cost,  but  over  a  long  period  of  years  is  still  the  most 
economical. 

In  this  connecion  a  very  broad  co-operative  plan  has 
been  worked  out  between  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers"  Association    and   the   United    Brotherhood  of 
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Carpenters  and  Joiners,  whose  interests  are  closely  allied. 

Among  the  possible  methods  of  co-operation,  which  are 
likewise  practical  between  your  Association  and  the  lum- 
ber association,  might  be  included  the  work  of  the  local 
members  iin  investigating  amendments  or  regulations 
which  would  restrict  the  use  of  wood.  Second,  the  neces- 
sity of  being  posted  on  building  code  changes.  The  neces- 
sity of  attending  meetings  in  regard  to  the  clianging  of 
building  codes  for  so-called  fireproof  construction.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  representatives  of  the 
carpenters  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  is  also  further  pre- 
pared 10  send  capable  architectural  engineers  to  deal  with 
these  technical  questions  wherever  it  may  be  necessary. 

This  is  just  one  angle  of  the  co-operative  plan. 

Speaking  of  the  necessity  of  watching  new  ordinances, 
I  have  attached  a  copy  of  a  paper.  The  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle,  dated  January  11,  1917,  in  which  this 
heading  appears: — "Asks  Ordinance  fop  Elimination  of 
Wooden  Shingle." 

As  you  know,  there  have  already  been  passed  in  many 
cities  ordinances  against  the  use  of  shingles  on  resi- 
dences and  buildings.  Should  this  unjust  development 
continue  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  that  branch  of 
the  lumber  industry. 

Here  is  a  case  where  shingles,  the  best  known  and 
most  used  roofing  material,  and  admittedly  the  most 
durable  and  economical  roof  covering,  as  attractive 
where  stained  or  painted  to  produce  individual  effects 
unobtainable  with  other  types  of  roofing;  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  heat,  thus  making  a  cool  house  in  summer  and 
a  warm  one  in  winter.  Tou  are  aware,  no  doubt,  through 
the  press  of  the  severe  storms  of  the  last  several  years, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  Southwest  where  shingled 
roofs  stood  by  far  the  best  of  any  type  of  roofing. 

You  Uave  already  heard  from  Mr.  Gardner  concerning 
the  far-reaching  possibilities  in  the  use  of  fire-retardent 
shingle  paint,  which  has  been  worlced  out  from  a  scien- 
tific "standpoint,  which  has  resulted  in  a  paint  that  has 
been  carefully  tested  by  the  lumber  interests  and  found 


to  be  not  only  weather  protecting,  but  most  fire-re- 
sisting. 

Already  one  large  American  city  has  changed  its  ordi- 
nance permitting  the  use  of  shingled  roofs  in  certain 
districts,  provided  these  roofs  are  painted  with  the  flre- 
retardent  paint,  licensed  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Assiociation  and  shortly  to  be  approved  by  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Here  is  a  case  where  you  can  actually  co-operate  with 
the  lumber  association  so  that  the  public  will  be  able  to 
use  an  economical  and  attractive  type  of  roof,  which 
many  prefer.  This,  of  course,  means  the  use  of  more 
paint  and  more  service  from  the  master  painter. 

The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  proposition  is  tremen- 
dous, particularly  when  you  realize  that  there  were  dis- 
tributed last  year,  from  the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  enough 
shingles  to  cover  1,500  acres  of  roof. 

Among  other  activities  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  might  be  mentioned  the  far-reach- 
ing plan  of  trade  marking  lumber.  Such  a  thing  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  a  few  years  ago,  but  at  the 
rate  we  are  progressing  we  can  already  buy  in  certain 
markets  trade-marked  lumber  and  soon  this  will  be  avail- 
able everywhere,  thereby  being  assured  of  lumber  of 
certain  quality.  The  National  Lumber  Association,  as 
you  may  not  possibly  be  aware,  already  has  a  very 
large  force  of  careful  inspectors  simply  to  inspect  lumber 
and  see  that  the  right  kinds  only  are  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  the  consumer  gets  the  grade  of  lumber 
that  he  pays  for. 

I  have  here  in  my  hands  the  advertisement  of  one 
leading  kind  of  lumber,  which  says  that  on  March  1,  1917, 
the  association  will  advise  the  great  consuming  public 
to  safeguard  its  own  interests  and  insist  on  seeing  the 
official  cypress  trade-mark  on  every  piece  of  cypress  it 
buys. 

Referring  further  to  building  codes,  we  know  that  in 
the  125  cities  of  the  United  States  of  more  than  50,000 
population,  very  few  of  the  building  codes  are  worked  out 
on  the  right  and  intelligent  use  of  wood;  in  fact,  in  nearly 
all  of  them  what  little  reference,  if  any,  there  isi  to  wood, 
ife  incorrect  or  incomplete.  These  cities  have  been  a  large 
market  for  wood  products  in  the  past,  and  that  this  may 
continue  it  is  necessary  in  the  framing  of  the  building 
codes  to  see  wood  is  given  the  consideration  its  merits 
warrant. 

The  National  I-umber  Manufacturers'  Association  has, 
of  course,  planned  many  other  activities  which  are  very 
far-reaching,  such  as  a  series  of  lectures  for  engineering 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  use  of  wood,  and  promo- 
tion of  the  service  idea  among  retailers  and  other  activ- 
ities too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  recent  printed  notice  from  Chicago  gives  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  Chicago  lumber  industry  alone.  It  states 
that  last  year  3,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  passed  through 
the  Chicago  market,  which  is  sufficient  to  build  150,000 
eight-room  houses.  Shingles  handled  in  Chicago  would 
cover  1,50C  acres  of  roof.  Sufficient  lumber  was  handled 
to  build  one  garage  for  every  automobile  to  be  sold  the 
coming  year,  and  placed  end  to  end  would  reach  from 
Chicago  to  the  North  Pole.  The  lumber  in  the  manufac- 
tured form  would  make  42,000,000,000  boards  one  inch  thick 
and  one  foot  wide,  and  if  placed  end  to  end  would  en- 
circle the  globe  3,000  times.  You  can  therefore  see  what 
a  large  proposition  you  are  dealing  itli. 

The  question  that  interests  you  and  me  is  how  much 
paint  and  wood  finishing  material  would  this  take?  And 
this  is  just  a  fraction  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
country. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure of  coming  in  contact  with  many  lumbermen  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  having  spoken  with  their 
various  organizations  on  the  subject  of  improved  service 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  retail  lumber  business  is  rapidly  being  built  up  on 
service,  instead  of  price  competition,  service  ultimately 
saving  the  consumer  money  and  giving  him  better  results 
fcr  less  money  than  the  old  price  competition  idea.  As 
one  retail  lumber  dealer  in  Iowa  City  says: — 

I  am  convinced  that  the  retailer's  hope  of  success  in 

the  future  depends  not  so  much  on  the  price  he  makes 

as  on  the  service  he  renders. 

I  know  of  one  string  of  105  retail  yards  operating  out 
of  Minneapolis  whose  entire'  business  is  built  on  the  serv- 
ice idea,  the  business  having  started  not  many  years  ago 
with  but  one  yard.  This  house  has  made  a  practice  of 
co-operating  with  the  consumer  to  help  him  get  just  the 
right  design,  whether  for  a  garage,  dog  house,  barn  or 
residence.  Thev  sav  in  their  pamphlet  that  "CaUfornia 
has  the  most  beautiful  houses  in  the  world.  They  are 
also  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  That  is  because  Cali- 
fornia has  used  plans  prepared  by  experts  who  know  how 
to  use  the  right  type  for  different  purposes  of  construc- 
tion    These  experts  know  how  to  build." 

By  making  it  easy  for  people  to  build,  through  getting 
just  the  right  grade  and  type  of  lumber  for  each  particu- 
lar purpose,  this  concern  helps  in  the  ei-ection  of  homes, 
which  means  the  use  of  more  paint. 

Another  idea  of  this  service  from  the  lumber  standpoint 
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is  to  help  give  the  ultimate  consumer  the  best  satisfac- 
tion. The  lumber  people  figure  that  if  they  deliver  the 
best  of  seasoned  and  milled  wood  to  a  job,  and  if  it  is  not 
properly  painted  on  the  exterior,  or  is  poorly  finished  on 
the  interior,  the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  a  satisfied 
person. 

It  is  a  far  bigger  problem  than  possibly  you  appreciate. 
I  fully  re.alize  that  you  gentlemen  who  come  to  this  con- 
vention are  among  those  in  the  painting  line  who  make  a 
study  of  their  business;  who  keep  up  to  date  and  who 
desire  to  employ  the  best  practices  to  insure  good  results. 

You  and  1  know  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  woodwork  in 
the  United  States  that  is  spoiled,  not  purposely,  but 
through  the  use  of  wrong  methods,  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  certain  results  that  an  architect  or  property  owner 
desires  on  woodwork,  or  through  new  men  coming  into 
the  business  without  giving  it  proper  study. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  at  the  lumber  conventions 
that  much  wood  is  "butchered"  in  the  finishing.  This  is 
putting  it  rather  strongly,  but  frankly.  There  is  today 
on  the  market  in  every  center  a  far  larger  variety  of 
woods  than  ever  before,  and  the  property  owner  and 
architect  invariably  want  the  best  results  in  the  latest 
shades  to  suit  their  ideas  of  decoration. 

You  know  the  average  American  builds  but  once  in  a 
lifetime.    It  is  kind  of  an  ideal  with  him.    No  matter  how 


fine  the  construction  or  general  layout,  unless  the  house 
is  properly  finished  he  is  not  entirely  satisfied;  in  fact, 
the  retail  lumber  dealer  is  commencing  to  look  at  it  along 
the  same  lines  as  if  you  went  to  a  tailor  and  selected  fine 
cloth  and  ordered  him  to  make  you  a  suit  of  clothes.  As- 
sume that  the  suit  is  delivered  to  you  in  due  course,  and 
while  the  cloth  is  fine  it  is  not  cut  in  the  proper  style 
and  fits  poorly.  You  certainly  are  not  satisfied.  To  make 
the  case  parallel,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  suit  has 
already  been  paid  for  and  there  is  no  come-back,  because, 
when  a  property  owner  gets  a  finish  on  his  woodwork 
that  does  not  please  him,  it  is  rather  expensive  to 
change  it. 

In  order  that  the  retail  lumber  dealers  may  now  show 
their  customers  a  large  variety  of  effects  possible  on  corn- 
mercial  American  woods,  there  is  now  being  established  in 
leading  c*nters  throughout  the  country  exhibits  con.sisting 
of  average  run  of  real  house  trim  commercially  finished  in 
all  the  latest  effects,  not  fancy  veneered  panels  or  effects 
that  cannot  readily  be  duplicated  on  the  job. 

These  exhibits  are  far  more  complete  than  it  is  possible 
for  an  architect  or  a  master  painter  to  have  or  carry 
around  to  show  customers. 

At  these  points  it  is  practical  for  a  man  who  is  building 
a  house  to  come  in  and  lay  out  the  entire  color  scheme, 
choose  the  woods  and  know  just  what  he  should  get  when 
the  job  is  done.  In  other  words,  they  are  able  to  visualize 
their  whole  interior  plan. 

I  have  with  me  a  number  of  photographs  showing  a 


few  of  the  exhibits  that  have  been  already  installed, 
which  are  rapidly  being  made  use  of  by  the  local  master 
painters,  to  their  great  satisfaction  not  only  in  saving 
time,  but  in  helping  to  secure  more  satisfied  customers. 

When  any  of  you  gentlemen  go  to  Chicago  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  stop  in  at  the  Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
Jackson  Boulevard,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  one 
block  from  the  I-a.  Salle  Street  Station.  There  you  can 
see  what  is  witliout  doubt  the  greatest  assemblage  of 
finished  woods  in  the  United  States  on  real  house  trim, 
model  doors,  together  with  large  panels  which  impress 
every  one  who  goes  in  with  the  remarkable  possibilities 
of  the  American  woods. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  practical  exhibits  of  the 
lumber  industry  treating  with  the  drying  of  wood  so  It 
will  not  shrink,  and  in  general  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  how 
the  lumber  industry  is  working  to  solve  its  problem  and 
make  a  better  product. 

Just  as  an  illustration  that  satisftaction  on  the  job  is 
not  a  fairy  dream,  I  might  say  that  only  on  January  25 
I  had  occasion  to  be  in  Columl^us  when  this  service  idea 
was  put  before  the  Ohio  Kelail  Lumber  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  already  using  it.  I  afterward 
came  in  contact  with  two  lumber  dealers,  both  of  whom 
had  had  a  taste  of  their  own  medicine,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
lack  of  service,   because  they  had  both  recently  built 
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homes  and  had  obtained  a  very  unsatisfactory  job  in  the 
finishing  of  the  woodwork. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  this  has  on  lumber  sales, 
let  me  point  out  a  speciiic  case  that  happened  in  New 
Jersey,  where  in  Paterson  a  man  named  Edwards  built 
a  house  and  the  lumber  dealer  in  supplying  the  woodwork 
for  the  job  took  pains  to  inquire  how  the  owner  was 
going  to  have  it  finished.  A  service  department  was 
brought  into  play,  materials  and  woods  chosen  and  the 
Job  finished.  The  net  result  is  told  in  a  letter,  a  part  of 
which  I  quote  as  follows: — 

The  job  was  the  "talk  of  the  town,"  and  had  many 
visitors,  all  were  of  the  same  voice — in  liigh  praise  of 
the  appearan'-e  of  the  trim.  Mr.  P^dwards  received 
such  a  temnting  offer  that  bo  has  sold  tlie  lioiise  and 
purchased  property  near  tliis  job  on  wliicli  lie  is  to 
erect  another  house. 

You  will  see  this  is  the  case   of  a   pleased  cu.stomer. 

which  resulted  in  an  unexpected  sale  of  a  liouse.  brought 

a  re-order  for  lumber  to  the  lumber  dealer  and  a  pleased 

architect,  builder,  painter  and  owner. 
Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  a  case  which  was  brought 

to  our  attention  in  West  \'irgini.a  regarding  which  wo 

quote  from  the  letter  as  follows;  — 

The  maliogany  stain  was  applied  on  birch  and  faded 
out  within  three  weeks.  The  architect  had  the  super- 
intendent on  the  job,  and  the  manufacturers  then  sent 
an  aniline  toner  to  go  over  the  stain  as  a  color  var- 
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nish,  which  they  claimed  would  last.  But  that  faded 
within  three  days,  and  they  are  now  using  a  pigment 
toner,  which  closes  up  the  grain  and  makes  a  very 
unsatisfactory  job,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

The  use  of  good  goods  and  proper  methods  on  any  job 
is  of  course  self-evident,  and  that  it  is  being  given  a  lot 
of  thought  may  be  realized  from  the  few  quotations  out 
of  a  great  many  letters. 

A  painter  m  New  York  wrote  recently:—'  I  only  wish 
you  could  hear  the  exclamation  of  the  ladies  of  the  house 
when  they  saw  the  finished  beamed  and  paneled  cypress 
woodwork  in  their  dining  room." 

A  Bullalo  painter  writes:— "In  one  house  where  good 
goods  were  not  used,  which  was  finished  in  fine  quartered 
oak,  the  finish  was  so  rotten  that  I  made  a  life-long  enemy 
of  the  owner."   This  is  rather  strong,  but  to  the  pomt. 

In  contrast  to  this  a  .Toplin,  Mo.,  painter  wrote:— "I  have 
produced  one  of  the  best  floors  I  have  ever  seen." 

That  architects  keep  track  of  their  work  is  shown  in  a 
case  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  which  the  architect  advises:— 
"I  went  purposely  to  a  house  I  had  built  sixteen  years 
ago  to  examine  the  finish  of  the  oak  woodwork,  and  found 
it  in  excellent  condition."  . 

A  Santa  Bosa  painter  writes  on  the  local  union  letter- 
head, referring  to  a  job  that  he  had!  just  done:— "It  is  the 
richest  thing  that  has  been  done  here.  I  have  just  been 
working  for  another  man  on  which  golden  oak  stain  (so- 
called)  was  used  and  there  is  no  richness  to  it  and  it  does 
not  compare."  i  j     ,  * 

Illustrations  of  this  character  could  be  quoted  almost 
without  limit.  ,  ..        ..,  ^ 

This  whole  plan  is  worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
master  painter,  because,  as  you  know,  the  lumber  dealer 
believes  that  the  application  of  a  finish  or  pamt  is  a  job 
for  the  well-informed  and  up-to-date  master  painter,  and 
not  a  job  for  the  lumber  dealer.  That  these  are  matters 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  lumber  interests  is  a  fact, 
because,  in  a  general  letter  dated  December  18  from  the 
secretary  of  a  leading  association,  he  asks  m  part:—  In 
the  small  town  what  assurance  has  the  retailer  of  a  high- 
class  interior  finish  job?  How  can,  the  retailer  keep 
abreast  in  the  new  and  modern  finish?  What  is  the  trouble 
with  interior  finishing  in  the  smaU  towns  as  a  rule,  and 
what  can  the  retailer  do  to  eliminate  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults?" ,  4.„ 

As  I  said  before,  I  believe  you  gentlemen  who  come  to 
the  convention  are  constantly  studying  your  business  with 
thi  idea  of  getting  the  best  results;  but  in  the  small  towns 
par«cuTariy!'therlis  no  question  hut  what  the  use  of  these 
service  departments  is  going  to  be  of  great  help  to  the 
local^inter  who  can,  through  them,  ^^ow  his  customers 
Che  effect«»  they  are  prepared  to  produce  and  keep  abreast 
of  doings  in  the  wood  finishing  line.  fi„:o-ho=  1q  n 

As  you  know,  the  construction  of  wood  finishes  is  a 
scientiflo  proposition,  because  the  goods  must  work  just 
S  hold  their  color  and  endure  for  years  It  is  not  a 
case  of  mixing  a  few  articles  together.  They  have  to 
be  scientifically  and  correctly  made.  The  question  of 
klepTng  up  to  date  on  the  latest  shades  is  also  a  big 

The 'trend  of  interior  finishing  to  a  large  degree  follows 
the  stvlls  of  furniture.  In  Grand  Bapids  for  mstance^ 
the  finishes  in  vogue  there  today  are  nothing  like  they 
were  five  or  len  ylars  ago.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
thA  nainter  be  well  posted,  so  that  when  a  Job  is  being 
developed  that  he  be  prepared  to  show  the  customer 
whatT  termed  the  latest  effects.  When  a  woman  buys 
r  dress  she  wants  what  is  called  the  latest,  not  some- 
thing out  of  date,  but  modern.  It  ^he  same  in  wood 
finishing  Crazy  colors  are  not  wanted  but  the  latest 
trend  "n  dec<H^ative  schemes  of  present-day  vogue. 

U  nays  as  you  know,  to  use  nothing  but  the  best  mate- 
rial and  there  are  so  many  high  grade,  reputable  grades 
of  Datnts  and  wood  finishes  marketed  today  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  use  anything  but  the  best.  The  best  not  on  y 
^oL  farther  but  even  if  it  did  cost  more,  it  is  hardly 
worth  considering  because  of  the  total  cost  of  an  average 
house  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  only  is  represented  by 
the  cost  of  interior  finishing  materials.  Certainly  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  average  job  is  service  and  labor,  and 
{he  balance  material,  and  this  represents  as  I  say,  but 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  average  total  cost  of  ^  house_On 
large  office  buildings  and  other  work  it  is  still  a  small 

''^Onir^out  ten  days  ago  T  ^n  Chicago  a  high -cU^^ 

m^stL  painter  who  was  just  flmshing  his  fourth  >™p°r^ 
tant  hotel  job  within  fifteen  months.  He  haa  createa  d 
Bp^endid  refutation  for  his  work,  on  which  he  used  noth- 

'"fhad  heard^'b^fore'l  StJ  Wm%f  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  hfs  last  work  and  how  well  pleased  the  architects 

vF^lziSy-s  s  .-rs  s  r,'  v-rs 
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wood  of  intrinsic  individual  merit.  It  has,  however,  al- 
ways been  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  an 
imitation  for  mahogany.  Why  should  birch  be  sold  &a 
an  imitation  of  anything,  when  it  has  such  intrinsic 
merit  of  its  own?  The  net  result  of  getting  the  pubhc 
away  from  this  idea  has  led  to  the  development  of  a 
line  of  beautiful  colors  on  birch,  which  are  not  called 
imitation  mahogany  on  birch,  or  walnut  on  birch,  but 
rather  by  the  use  of  names  applicable  to  birch.  _ 

Gum  as  you  know,  is  fast  coming  into  use  as  an  int^or 
wood  and  a  recent  statement  has  been  made  to  the  effect 
tiiat  the  campaign  that  the  gum  manufacturers  have 
made  has  been  the  direct  result  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
that  wood  during  1916  by  over  100,000,000  feet.  AH  this 
has  to  be  finished  in  the  tones  that  the  pubhc  want. 

North  Carolina  and  Southern  yellow  pine  are  woods 
largely  used  for  interior  work;  in  fact,  predominate  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country.  The  old  idea  of  finishing 
these  woods  was  to  bring  out  all  the  gram  in  a  loud, 
glaring  way.  People  no  longer  want  this.  You  do  not 
fee  today  in  houses  the  loud,  all-over  design  >n  wall  paper. 
It  is  not  the  thing.    The  trend  is  all  toward  the  refined. 

There  has  now  been  developed  for  use  on  pine  various 
finishes  that  do  not  hide  the  grain,  but  rather  blend  the 
characteristics  of  the  wood,  which  serves  to  make  it  more 

^  C^jSre^ss  hkewilfmakes  a  beautiful  variety  of  flnish^^ 
Certain  tones,  generally  associated  with  cypress  m  the 
S  have  now  been  developed  into  a  ^^^er  yanety  of 
beautiful  effects  which  the  Public  desires  on  Uiis  wo^ 

In  connection  with  the  service  that  the  h^ber  dealer 
renders  there  is  the  question  of  the  proper  use  of  any 
one  of  the  numerous  high-grade  house  paints  on  the 
market  Take  two.  important  woods  like  Southern  yellow 
pine  and  cypress,  which  can  be  properly  painted  and  give 
wonderful  satisfaction.  tvmt 

In  idea  has  gotten  into  the  ^""^^  of  many  people^^^ 

Sl^%7p?op?r  «e\"st  JoTt 

^%^or^?ulTb?1^rp"r?s?d%ow  the  lumber  Pe^Pl^e  sh- 
UP  numerous  jobs  that  have  gone  ^rong  becau^  tne 
fl?st  c^t  was  not  thinned  properly.  The  result  is  that 
where  a  high-grade  paint  or  lead  w^ars  well  on  one  w^^^ 
in  a  town  and  not  on  another  ww>d,  that  wooa  ^ 
'•black  eye  "  The  lumber  dealers  figure  it  is  too  late  re 
remed^y  this  after  the  work  has  been  P^f  tet-  and  r^Uze 

of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association.    I  happenea  i^ 

undertaking.  -  i„  •u,,*  a  fraction  nainted,  and  as 

This  country  is  certainly  but  a  fraction  pauiu 
Mr  Trigg  has  pointed  out,  the  American  public  can  be 
educated  to  realize  it  is  cheaper  to  P^jnt  than  not  to 
paint,  and  made  to  look  upon  paintm^  they  protect  their 
but  as  a  necessary  protection,  just  as  tney  vi^ 
houses  with  fire  insurance.  f^„_g„s  ^ho  is  certainly 
You  know  Professor  King,  of  Kansas,  w no  ^ 
an  independent  authority  has  issu^  a  signed  state^^^  ^. 

STaTnt   than  through  fire.    This  ^^^^^^'^f^- 

^Lu'^nt^-Sd  Vh^?  p^po^s^^eHou^ 
^Th^f^ rlhat  if  there  ever  we     t^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  could  work  in  close  co-operation  with  eacn  o 
the  great  benefit  of  each  individual  mem 
International  Association  of  Master  i^o        ^he  National 
Uecorators  of  the  United  Stateb  and  Canada, 
Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  |nd  t»ie  ^  .t, 
facturers'  Association  of  the  ^mted  States  x 
are  all  mutual     Kach  can  he^p  «ie^  ot^^^^^^^ 
reaching  Possibilities  of  this  "LO-weratio^n  a 

Speaking  for  the  National  Lumber  man  support 
sociation,  I  know  /^".^f'^rsurrthat  they  deservJand^  win 
^etei^e'^rufcSrdlSf  Sport\nd^^'o-o"peration  likewise. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

A  motion  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  ^as  adopted_ 

Mr.  wall  -id  the  French  haa  a  prove  b  that^^^^ 
sent  food  but  the  J^vll  sent  cooks    It^s  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
with  wood,    some  painters  wu^    suggested  that  a  com- 
Stel  ^rippofnted'Jo^co-operate  w!th  the  lumbermen'. 

Thn^Twar  was  called  on  t^o  -reduce  D^^^ 

dean  of  the  Department  of  Biology  ^      ^'s  re- 
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Concerning  to  Decorations  in  U.  S.  Capitol. 

iMr.  President  and  Members: — As  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
inational  Committee  and  of  the  Massiachusetts  Committee 
of  Trad'©  School  Establisihment,  I  feel  a  great  interest  in 
anything  which  will  help  to  further  the  study  of  decoration 
and  preserve  the  records  of  our  workmanship 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Stat©  Executive  Board  of 
Massachusetts  to  present  to  the  convention  a  matter  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans,  but  is  the  particular 
province  of  this  assembly  more  than  any  other  body  of 
citizens  in  the  country. 

I  refer  to  the  decorations  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  building,  reveal  a  state  of  neg- 
lect and  abuse  which  is  detrimenal  to  the  interests  of  dec- 
orative art,  as  well  as  being  unworthy  of  the  building, 
most  precious  in  our  history  and  the  focal  point  of  our 
national  pride.  Through  its  halls  and  under  the  great 
dome  (the  most  beautiful  dome  in  the  world)  have  passed 
most  of  our  greatest  historic  personages,  statesmen  and 
heroes,  and  it  is  visited  by  thousands  of  citizens  every 
year  who  come  to  do  reverence  to  its  associations.  We 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  neglectful  of  our  duty  if  we  fail,  at 
this  time,  to  ask  that  these  decorations  be  preserved  to 
future  generations  by  skillful  restoration  and  care. 

Our  Association  has  spent  much  time  and  money  in  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  education  of  our  young  men  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  decorative  painting,  and  in  the  corridors 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  building  there  is  work  which 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  is  the  most  voluminous 
example  of  the  Renaissance  style  in  this  country.  This 
worki  was  painted  about  a  half  century  ago  by  the  best 
workmen  of  that  time,  and  is  a  good  example  of  what  has 
been  dJone  in  this  country  by  men  who  were  taught  how  to 
handle  a  brush  under  the  apprentice  system,  and  is  worthy 
of  study  by  the  young  men  of  our  time,  and  those  of  the 
fntUT®,  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  traditions  of  our  trade 
of  decorative  painting. 

The  part  of  the  decorations  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
greatly  in  need  of  restoration  is  situated  in  the  corridors. 
Tho  waJ]  decorations,  which  are  done  in  oil  color,  consist  of 
panels  in  Renaissance  style,  with  exquisite  scrolls,  fruit, 
flowers,  animal  life  and  motifs  in  endless  variety,  with 
portraits  painted,  I  understand,  by  Brumidi.  The  work 
'has  become  so  defaced  that  it  is  a  disgraceful  condition. 
The  value  of  decorative  painting  to  the  people,  as  a  means 
of  expression  of  the  beautiful  and  its  value  as  registering 
the  historic  events  of  the  past,  and  of  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization, is  undoubted,  and  when  we  realize  the  care  taken 
of  those  vast  stores  of  historic  ornaments,  which  are  still 
preserved  in  good  condition  in  the  Old  World,  and  its  in- 
trinsic value  to  the  communities  to  whioh  such  works  of 
art  belong,  we  should  feel  It  imperative  upon  us  to  speak 
for  the  preservation  of  this  work  lest  dt  perish  through  ill- 
advised  neglect. 

To  quote  ex-President  Taft: — 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  love  Washington.  They 
are  proud  of  the  city.  When  they  visit  the  city  they  walk 
upon  her  streets  with  a  consciousness  that  she  belongs  to 
ithem  and  that  her  dignity  and  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of 
her  buildings  are  an  expression  of  her  sovereignty  and  her 
greatness.  The  educational  effect  that  the  architectural 
development  of  Washington  along  proper  lines  will  have 
upon  our  people  will  be  most  elevating.  It  will  show  itself 
in  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  other  cities,  and  it  will 
cultivate  a  love  of  the  beautiful  that  will  make  for  the 
happiness  of  all." 

Believing  that  it  is  of  essential  concern  to  us  as  decora- 
tors and  as  citizens  that  the  public  buildings  of  America 
should  be  models  of  beauty  In  architecture  and  decoration, 
and  as  a  means  of  education  and  appreciation  both  for  art 
and  patriotism,  we  consider  that  the  Capitol  Buildimg  at 
Washington,  as  the  focal  political  and  patriotic  center  of 
our  counry  and  of  our  most  beautiful  city,  should  be  effi- 
ciently maintained  in  a  condition  of  repair  and  beauty. 

This  Association  has  for  many  years,  and  is  now  actively 
engaged,  in  promoting  the  principles  of  trade  education 
for  our  young  men,  and  we  wi.^h  to  preserve  the  diecora- 
tions  of  the  Capitol,  as  they  form  a  valuable  collection  of 
material  for  that  purpose,  being  a  splendid  example  of  the 
decorative  art  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  executed, 
and  are  of  artistic  and  historical  interest  to  the  student 
of  decorative  art  as  well  as  to  the  general  puhiie. 

I  would,  therefore,  submit  the  following  resolution:— 

Resolved,  That  the  decorations  in  Renaissance  and 
Pompeiian  styles  of  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington are  not  being  given  the  care  and  preservation 
due  to  them  and  further  neglect  will  lead  ultimately 
to  their  destruction;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  the  existence  of  these  conditions  and 
the  Importance  of  these  decorations,  and  request  that 
Bpecial  attention  and  treatment  be  given  them  by  skilled 
decorators. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three.  Including  the 
fi^retary-treasurer,  ex-offlcio,  be  appointed  to  confer 
•With  these  authorities,  if  this  committee  may  be  of  use 
to  further  the  objects  of  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a  coipy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warded to  the  proper  authorities  under  the  direction  of 
this  committee. 


Mr.  Beck  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  in  order 
that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. Adopted. 

Historical  Paintings  for  Government  Buildings. 

Ira  N.  DePuy  said  that  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  as  well 
as  In  other  places,  the  government  is  building  a  new 
postofflce.  A  certain  amount  has  been  appropriated  for 
decoration.  As  the  town  is  a  historic  one  he  thought  It 
appropriate  to  have  the  walls  decorated  with  paintings 
illustrating  the  local  history.  He  took  it  up  with  thedr 
Congressman  and,  in  time,  received  a  reply  that  it  was 
against  the  policy  of  the  government  to  establish  such 
a  precedent. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
send  night  letters  of  sympathy  to  four  ex-presidents, 
unable  to  be  present  on  account  of  illness,  J.  G.  Mc- 
Carthy, R.  H.  Stewart,  W.  J.  Edwards  and  John  M. 
Stiles.    The  motion  was  adopted. 

Question  Box. 

The  following  questions  were  read: — 

1.  What  benefit  has  a  State  association  derived  from 
the  International  Association? 

2.  Does  every  State  asisociation  pay  a  per  capita  tax  to 
the  International? 

Mr.  Theobald  said  the  secretary-treasurer  was  the  maa 
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who  could  best  answer  these  questions.  The  constitution 
provides  that  every  State  association  should  pay  a  per 
capita  tax.  The  Indiana  State  Association  pays  on 
thirty-eight  members,  but  I  am  told  they  have  about 
seventy-five  members.  In  Ohio  we  have  165  member* 
and  pay  $165. 

Secretary  McGhan  said  the  law  was  that  each  State 
pay  a  per  capita  on  each  of  Its  members.  He  had  at- 
tended a  number  of  conventions,  but  In  some  cases 
the  number  present  was  greatly  In  excess  of  the  return. 
It  retards  the  work  of  the  Association  of  the  States  do 
not  return  their  full  membership.  They  are  cuttlnr 
themselves  out  of  their  full  benefits  If  they  do  not.  In 
regard  to  the  other  questions,  I  can  only  refer  to  what 
we  have  received  at  this  convention  from  men  prominent 
in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Ijivlngston  said  he  could  not  see  why  this  matter 
had  not  been  forced  to  an  Issue  years  ago.  At  th« 
Rochester  convention  ho  had  found  States  that  paid  on 
only  one-third  of  the  membership.  It  we  are  not  for 
this  Association  we  had  better  drop  It.  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 
ciation, after  an  Illness  of  two  years,  I  endeavored  to 
bring  back  Into  It  some  of  the  members  who  had  dropped 
out  and  I  succeeded  In  getting  some  of  them  back  ag-aln. 
We  should  be  loyal  to  this  International  A.-^socIatlon. 

Mr.  Wall  .oald  that  In  reports  of  conventions  we  h«ar 
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mention  of  local  associations  that  are  never  reported  For 
^enty-seven  years  Massachusetts  has  paid  a  per  capita 

'Mr°Mi:te7s"f  New  Jersey.  said:-We  invite  everybody 
in  the  business  to  our  State  conventions.  You  may  see 
200  Deople  there,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
an  memblrs  in  good  standing.  He  thought  it  important 
that  In  defegatis  should  be  present  at  each  session  of 

^^Mr  °  wln"said  that  membership  per  capita  tax  should 
be  paid  on  all  members  in  good  standing  an  January  of 
the  current  year.  It  is  the  custom  in  Massachusetts. 
Their  State  dues  are  collected  in  January  and  the  per 
capiL  forwarded  to  the  International  secretary  by  Feb- 

'"''leTretary  McGhan  said  that  States  having  conventions 
in  midsummer  based  their  per  capita  ^ax  on  ^he  member- 
ship at  the  time  of  the  summer  convention.  In  Illinois 
100  new  members  have  been  taken  in  since  July,  on  whieh 
no  per  capita  tax  has  been  paid. 

M?  Greenhalgh  said  that  the  New  Jersey  per  capita 
tax  had  been  paid  on  the  full  membership  computed  at 
the  last  Executive  Board  meeting  one  month  ago. 

Mr  Livingston  said  some  one  might  write  to  him  in  De- 
cember^ saying  that  if  he  would  write  to  a  man  he  could 
ge?^hin^  as  a  member.  He  held  that  if  he  received  that 
man  s  application  and  dues  by  January  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  return  him  as  a  member  of  the  International. 

Secretrry  McGhan  said  that  in  his  report  he  would 
recommend  that  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  when 
I  whoTe  State  returns  membership  not  large  enough  for 
a  single  medium-sized  city.  It  shows  gross  y  incom- 
petent^ management,  to  say  the  least.  I  would  like  to 
nlacp  mv  experience  before  a  committee.  It  may  be 
necessa^  to  fix  a  minimum  sum  for  a  State  association 

^^Mr^'^Theobald  said  that  if  he  was  not  mistaken  their 
State  Association  returns  on  their  membership  on  the 
last  day  of  their  convention.  They  do  not  take  in  niem- 
bers  except  at  the  State  conventions,  but  hold  all  appli- 
cluons  until  that  time.  We  do  not  enroll  them  as  mem- 
bers until  they  are  elected.  If  three  of  our  membership 
want  to  keep  any  man  out  they  can  do  so. 

Mr  Wall  asked  what  headway  an  organizer  would 
make  if  he  were  required  to  hold  up  all  applications 
for  membership  until  this  convention.  A  competent 
Smn'i^ttTe  would  be  just  as  able  to  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  applying  for  membership  as  a  conventiom 

Secretary  McGhan  said  he  enrolled  applicants  for 
membership  as  soon  as  their  applications  and  dues  were 

Mr  Dupke  said  Wisconsin  had  paid  on  all  who  were 
members,  or  had  applied  for  membership,  up  to  January 
1  and  their  per  capita  tax  included  all  members  in  good 
standing  at  the  time  of  the  convention.  ^  ^ 

Mr  Greenhalgh  asked  df  Ohio  had  lived  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  International  Association^  .^^l^^L' 
laws  sav  that  every  local  association  m  the  State  should 
be  affiliated  with  the  State  Association. 

Mr  Pinck  asked  when  the  Ohio  Association  began  to 
levy  dues  on  an  application  for  membership. 

Mr  Theobald  said  that  dues  paid  in  advance  by  appli- 
cants for  membership  who  apply  now  are  credited  for 
the  year  beginning  July,  1917.  The  Cincinnati  local  asso- 
ciation has  paid  its  dues  on  every  member  m  good  stand- 
ing on  January  1.  We  have  local  associations  in  Ohio 
that,  are  not  affiliated  with  the  State  Association. 

Mr    Kennedy  said  the  dues  in  Ohio  were  collected  at 
the  convention  in  July.    The  per  capita  is  paid  on  the 
roster  in  July.    I  have  no  official  notification  of  changes  . 
In^  membership  of  our  locals  since  that  time,  although 
I  understand  some  of  our  locals  have  decreased  since 

''^"Edward  Cook  said  they  had  paid  on  every  member  who 
was  not  in  arrears  of  dues.  They  had  weeded  out  those 
who  had  not  paid  their  dues.  He  had  received  dues 
from  new  members,  but  had  not  returned  them  because 
they  would   have  to  pay  a   double  per  ^capita  tax  on 

*^Mr"  Wall  said  the  per  capita  tax  should  be  paid  for  the 
year'  1917  in  advance.  He  thought  all  per  capita  tax 
from  all  States  should  be  synchronous  and  should  be 
for  the  current  year.  Some  State  associations  had  been 
allowed  to  have  an  option  as  to  whether  all  members  of 
locals  should  belong  to  the  State  Association,  but  tWs 
had  been  done  away  with. 

Mr  McSteen  said  that  in  the  State  of  New  York  erery 
individual  member  and  every  local  association  pays  a 
per  capita  tax.  When  we  come  to  look  over  the  returns 
from  one  of  the  largest  States  and  find  two  locals  in  the 
two  largest  cities,  one  local  in  a  smaller  city  and  two 
individual  members,  I  am  wondering  if  the  secretary  of 
that  State  had  renigged.  New  York  State  has  shown 
an  increase;  so  have  some  other  States,  but  is  the  In- 
ternational Association  getting  all  the  money  lit  is  en- 
titled to? 

Secretary  McGhan  said  there  had  been  a  net  increase 
for  the  year  of  about  250.    There  has  been  a  decrease. 
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due  to  local  conditions,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  situ- 
ation, as  a  whole,  has  been  encouraging.  I  think  a  great 
number  of  States  have  cut  their  returns  to  the  bone  and 
then  hacked  the  bone,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Inter- 
national Association.  . 

Mr  Theobald  said  he  felt  the  International  Association 
should  set  a  time  at  which  the  secretaries  should  close 
their  books  and  pay  a  per  capita  tax  on  every  member 
on  the  roster  at  that  date.  We  had  no  thought  of  doing 
wrong  in  closing  our  books  at  our  convention.  I  think 
now  that  the  time  for  paying  the  per  capita  tax  should 
be  uniform.  , 

Mr.  Gaw  said  that  when  Ohio  changed  its  rules,  Mr. 
Wall,  then  the  secretary,  had  complimented  them. 

Mr  Wall  said  he  had  complimented  them  on  conform- 
ing to  the  constitution  in  its  membership  requirements. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  Connecticut  had  cleaned  its  slate 
and  every  local  had  its  fees  big  enough  to  cover  both  the 
State  and  International  per  capita. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  that  in  New  Jersey  the  State 
bills  its  locals  twice  a  year— in  July  and  January,  and 
on  February  1  the  State  pays  its  per  capita  tax  to  the 
International.  We  have  paid  on  members  from  whom  we 
have  not  yet  collected  the  State  Association  dues. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  per  capita  tax  should  be  paid  on  any 
member  coming  in  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  opening 
of  this  convention.  I  hope  it  will  be  made  plain  that  the 
per  capita  tax  is  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Pinck  said  that  the  convention  in  Ohio  is  held  in 
July.  In  August  they  receive  an  application  for  mem- 
bership. Eleven  months  afterward  he  is  elected  to  mem- 
bership.   When  does  his  per  capita  tax  become  due? 

Mr.  McSteen  said  the  Credentials  Committee  had  been 
guided  by  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  all  dues 
must  be  paid  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Dupke,  President  Al- 
brecht  ruled  that  the  year  ended  with  the  first  day  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Egdorf  called  attention  to  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  that  the  State  secretaries  must  make  a  re- 
turn of  their  membership  in  January  and  that  presumably 
the  per  capita  tax  should  be  based  on  the  number  of 
members  shown  by  that  report. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  there  had  been  a  loss  of  three 
members  in  Cincinnati  since  July.  Although  his  returns 
from  Cincinnati  showed  the  decreased  membership,  the 
per  capita  tax  had  been  paid  on  the  full  July  member- 
ship. 

A  motion  was  made  to  refer  this  matter  to  a  committee 
of  five  to  report  on  Friday  morning. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr  Theobald  moved  that  each  secretary  pay  per  cap- 
ita tax  on  the  membership  on  their  roster  January  31 

'"Ruled  ^out'  of  order  as  the  constitution  settled  the 
matter. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  a  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  trade  schools,  the  session 
being  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School,  which 
is  also  used  bv  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops  for  all 
public  gatherings,  the  two  buildings  being  connected  by 
a  passageway.  ,  .    ,  ,  

At  10  a  m.  the  meeting  was  begun  by  a  musical  selec- 
tion by  the  High  School  Orchestra,  a  medley  of  Patriotic 
airs  being  played,  concluding  with  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  As  this  was  reached  all  rose  and  a  curtain  was 
drawn  back  disclosing  a  silk  fiag. 

Back  of  this  curtain  was  a  very  well  painted  scene, 
the  work  of  the  painting  and  decorating  class  in  the 
Boardman  Shops.  „^  ,  ^  '  v,,,;,. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  overture  Mr.  Walsh  as  chair- 
man of  the  International  Trade  School  Committee, 
said:-The  city  of  New  Haven,  in  the  Boardman  Ap- 
prentice Shops,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  cit> 
in  America  to  establish  a  painting  class  under  the  Puolic 
school  system.  It  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
master  painters  and  of  the  labor  unions.  ^  ^  ^  , 

He  Tntroduced  Dr.  Beede.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  said,  in  part:— 

Address  by  Dr.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Thf,  Board  of  Education  welcomes  you  to  tlie  Board- 
mln  Schooh  We  hope  you  will  inspect  the  work  and  see 
^a?  it  is  practical.  We  have  known  you  for  some  time. 
Our  acquaintance  has  been  increasing  in  its  intimacy, 
it  your  Washington  convention  the  Boardnian  School 
w',s  ^enre=;ented  bv  two,  and  six  months  earlier  two  of 
fJ;^r^=pJ,\a  fives  met  your  Executive  Board  at  Asbury 
Park  The  Boardman  ScL^  is  not  perfect,  but  is  a  move 
•  tv,"^  ii^ht^irection  The  Board  of  Education  believed 
It  should^train  up  boys  and  girls  for  the  trades  in  New 
Haven     It  also  owed  a  duty  to  those  boys  and  girls 
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who  wanted  to  learn  to  work  at  a  trade.  We  avoided 
the  term  school  and  called  it  an  apprentice  shop.  These 
shops  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  four  hours  on  Satur- 
day, for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  with  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion in  Aug-ust.  Each  student  is  required  to  work  2,800 
hours  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  com- 
pleted his  course.  He  is  then  expected  to  work  in  a 
shop  as  an  apprentice  for  a  year. 

Everything  we  do  is  of  a  productive  nature  and  goes 
into  actual  use.  It  must  pass  more  or  less  inspection 
and  supervision  from  a  practical  mechanic.  It  is  not 
something  to  be  made  and  torn  down,  and  the  boy 
knows  he  must  do  the  best  work  he  is  capable  of. 

Our  instructors  are  all  practical  shop  men.  Our  course 
of  instruction,  as  yet,  is  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  being  modified  as  it  becomes  necessary.  We  hope  the 
work  of  the  painting  class  will  meet  with  your  com- 
mendation and  that  you  can  give  the  spirit  of  your 
approval  to  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  High  School  Glee  Club  came  on  the  stage  and 
sang  two  school  songs. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  introduced  Prof.  Gruener,  of  Tale 
University,  chairman  of  the  Trade  School  Committee. 
He  said,  in  part: — 

Address  by  Professor  Gruener. 

While  it  has  been  a  gratification  to  have  you  come  to 
New  Haven,  it  has  been  specially  gratifying  to  have 
you  so  much  interested  in  the  great  question  of  indus- 
trial education  that  is  going  through  the  country.  You 
know  the  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  them  and  the  still  greater  difliculty  there  will 
be  in  the  future.  We  are  trying  to  instill  in  our  pupils 
some  idea  of  the  joy  and  dignity  of  work;  that  it  is  better 
than  to  lie  around  idle  or  to  be  a  mere  clerk.  We  are 
aiming  to  get  them  to  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  producing  something — that  they  are  able  to  do 
master  work.  Our  boys  know  that  the  work  they  do 
must  pass  critical  inspection,  not  only  of  their  instruc- 
tors, but  of  the  city  officials.  We  are  trying  to  impress 
upon  them  the  satisfaction  of  doing  things  well.  That 
is  one  of  the  broad  things  we  are  trying  to  do. 

You  will  find  our  school  in,  its  everyday  working 
clothes.  If  you  have  any  criticism  to  make  or  any  sug- 
gestions, I  hope  you  will  make  them  to  your  Advisory 
Board  member,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Address   by   Director   Beebe   of   the  Boardman 
Shops. 

R.  O.  Beebe,  director  of  the  Boardman  Shops,  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  show  the  work  of  a  trade  school 
by  a  portable  exhibit.  Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  come  here  to  see  for  yourselves.  New  Haven  be- 
lieves that  the  pulse  of  industry  can  be  instilled  into 
our  boys  and  girls  only  by  making  them  do  real  things. 
He  read  two  letters  from  New  Haven  concerns,  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  be;ing  done  by  the  school. 
One  of  them  came  from  the  firm  for  whom  they  had 
built  the  house  just  finished  in  Westville. 

A  great  many  organizations  have  shown  enthu.siasm 
for  this  movement.  Some  of  them  have  established 
scholarships.  Among  them  was  one  that  was  the  gift 
of  R.  P.  Rowe,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  who 
had  offered  a  scholarship  of  .$100  to  the  boy  who  had 
made  the  greatest  progress  and  who  had  the  best  record 
in  the  painting  class.  This  had  been  awarded  to  Philip 
Flagg. 

He  was  called  upon  to  come  forward  and,  dressed  in 
his  overalls,  he  stepped  on  the  platform  and  was  handed, 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Rowe,  a  box  containing  $100  in  gold — 
five  double  eagles — and  a  bag,  given  hy  the  ladiies.  to 
hold  his  prize. 

Mr.  Beebe  said  he  hoped  this  was  only  the  first  of  Mr. 
Flagg's  successes  in  his  chosen  trade. 

The  meeting  was  then  dismissed  for  an  inspection  of 
the  shops. 

The  master  painters  naturally  devoted  most  attention 
to  the  paint  shop.  The  ladies  were  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  the  cooking  school  and  the  dressmaking  and 
millinery  departments. 

After  the  inspection  had  been  completed  the  ladies  were 
entertained  at  luncheon,  served  by  the  girls  of  the  cook- 
ing classes.  The  men,  however,  did  not  even  get  a  sight 
of  the  good  things  cooked  by  the  girl  students,  but  were 
compelled  to  go  back  to  the  hotel  or  elsewhere  for  their 
luncheon. 

The  Donor  of  the  Scholarship. 

Although  Mr.  Rowe,  the  donnr  of  tlir-  scholarship  of  one 
hundred  doHar.c!  awarded  to  Phillip  Fla?g  is  well  known  in 
the  trade,  tlie  following  Cacfs  about  his  personal  hi.story 
will  doubtless  interest  our  readers:  — 

R.  P.  Rowe  was  born  on  the  Tslnnd  of  Barbados.  West 
Indies,  his  father  being  a  distinguished  clergymnn  of  the 
Church  of  England.   At  at  early  age  he  came  to  the  United 


States  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  completing  his  studies 
at  Columbia  College. 

He  began  his  business  life  with  Daniel  F.  Tlemann  & 
Co.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers 
of  colors  in  the  United  States.  His  marked  ability  soon 
brought  him  advancement  so  pronounced  that  his  services 
were  sought  by  the  old  established  firm  of  C.  T.  Raynolds 
<fe  Co.,  and,  seeking  a  wider  field  in  the  paint  trade,  he 
formed  a  connection  with  tiiis  house  and  verj-  rapidly 
became  a  well-known  salesman  in  this  line  of  business. 

After  a  period  of  years  of  most  faithful  and  conscientious 
s?ervice,  he  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  in  the  Brook- 
lyn White  I/ead  Company,  and  at  the  time  the  National 


PliiUp  Flagg,  Winner  of  the  R.  P.  Rowe  Scholarship 
Prize.  Age  18  Years;  Entered  the  Boardman  Shops 
September  8,  1914,  Graduated  Januarij  29,  1917:  At- 
tendance Perfect;  Work  Highly  Satisfactory ;  Conduct 
Perfect.  Prize  Awarded  for  the  Highest  Rate  of  Ef- 
ficiency in  Class. 

Lead  and  Oil  Company  was  organized  by  a  combination 
of  this  company  with  the  Jewett,  L^nion  and  Bradley 
white  lead  comp.anies,  he  was  made  vice-president.  At  the 
organization  of  the  National  Lead  'Company  in  1S91  the 
National  Lead  and  Oil  Company  was  merged  therein,  and 
Mr.  Rowe  was  made  assistant  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
branch  and  a  director  in  the  company.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Colgate  he  became  manager,  which  position 
he  holds  at  the  present  time. 

The  marked  success  of  Mr.  Rowe's  business  career  is  the 
i"esult  of  not  only  faithful,  intelligent  and  able  service  in 
every  position  he  has  occupied,  but  also  of  the  attractive 
personal  Tualities  of  mind  and  heart  whicli  his  hostH  of 
friends  in  business  and  social  life  Ivnow  him  to  possess. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2..W  p.  m. 
Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.   McGhan  read  his  financial 
report,  showing  the  balance  on  hand. 

Treasurer's  Report. 


Receipts — 

Balance,  Feliniary  17.  I'.Hu    ?L',3H2.64 

Received  fiom  endowment  fund   l.DOO.OO 

All  other  receipts   4.6L'S.fi4 


$7.62^.64 

Disbursements    $4,903.34 


Balance   $2,71S.30 


Secretary  McGhan  said  that  he  had,  In  his  report  to  the 
Executive  Board,  said  that  he  turned  over  approxin ytely 
the  same  amount  he  had  received.  He  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  Executive  Board  to  charge  the  Associa- 
tion with  the  traveling  expenses  he  had  Incurred,  which  he 
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had  done  at  the  mileage  cost  of  2^4  cents  per  mile,  ap- 

"^Tn^MciGhan  went  on  to  say  it  was  absolutely  necessaij 
to  have  an  Advisory  Board,  as  recommended  in  his  re- 
port, as  the  secretary  had  too  much  power  under  the 

^"^Mr^^Sch^onmaker  moved  that  the  report  be  received 
and  turned  over  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  and  the 
amount  charged  for  mileage  be  allowed.  Ad.<>pted. 

Edward  Cook,  of  Illinois,  at  this  pomt  paid  $77  as  an 
additional  per  capita  tax  for  the  new  members  brought 
in  since  their  convention.  He  had  telegraphed  (back  for 
the  money  and  had  received  it  this  morning.   

iMr  MoGhan  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  energy 
showTi  by  Mr.  Cook  as  an  organizer,  and  nxoved  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.  Adopted. 

The  Credentials  Committee  then  reported  271  votes  for 
Illinois.  .  , 

The  Credentials  Committee's  final  report  was  accepted 
and  they  were  discharged  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  moved  a  vote  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  McGhan  for  his  able  and  efficient  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Adopted. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  the  following  report  on  Organ- 
ization Work": — 

Organization  Work. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Gentlemen:— In  the  work  of  organization  the  necessity 
arose  that  I  visit  the  different  State  conventions  in  order 
to  as  far  as  possible,  learn  at  first  hand  the  conditions 
existing  and  meet  personally  with  the  officers.  This,  with 
other  necessary  traveling,  in  order  to  attend  other  con- 
ventions and  meetings  in  representing  this  Association, 
as  well  as  personal  conferences,  made  necessary  by  such 
occasions  as  meeting  at  Chicago  with  the  Transportation 
Committee— at  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  meeting  called  to 
interest  new  members— again  to  meet  with  Mr.  Trigg  an 
reference  to  the  campaign,  "Use  More  Paint,"  and  many 
other  necessary  occasions,  required  traveling  over  22,0(K) 
miles  in  the  past  year. 

T  wa<5  met  at  each  place  or  occasion  with  a  very  cordial 
receptfo^^  and  as  far  as  possible  counseled  with  the  offi- 
cl^I  and  n^embers.  and  herewith  submit  you  a  report  as 
far  as  may  be  possihle.  .  . 

With  reference  to  the  National  Association  of  'Manufac- 
turers as  your  delegate  directed  to  represent  this  Asso- 
ciation I  received  every  courtesy  possible  at  a  conven- 
tion where  the  representative  men  of  the  country  ^^- 
pressed  their  views,  and  the  subject  assigned  me.  The 
Relation  of  Commercial  Organizations  with  the  Govern- 
ment "  seemed  to  be  the  keynote,  of  all  discussions,  and 
I  ask  the  members  here,  representing  associations,  to 
carefully  consider  communications  received  from  this  As- 
sociation, as  they  are  of  undoubted  value,  and  you 
should  lend  your  support  and  assistance  to  such  an  or- 
ganization. ,  ^- 

In  addition  to  our  representation  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  at  At- 
lantic City  report  of  which'  has  been  made,  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  meet  representatives  of  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturer? Association  as  well  as  officers  of  the  Ec^ca- 
tional  Bureau  of  that  association,  and  can  but  report 
such  constant  connections  cannot  hut  be  beneficial  to  our 

*^I*must  report  collectively  on  my  attendance  at  the  dif- 
ferent State  conventions.  ,    ,    ^  ff„..f 

At  each  place  I  found  a  lamentable  lack  of  effort  to 
place  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  before  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  upon  your  return  to  your  respective  as- 
sociations, State  or  local,  that  you  advocate  more  pub- 
licity of  your  convention  conclusions. 

I  found  very  great  interest  In  a  proper  cost  accounting 
svstem,  applicable  to  this  trade,  and  the  agitation  con- 
ducted by  this  Association  in  the  past  year,  culminating, 
as  it  does  in  a  tacit  indorsement  of  a  method  at  this 
convention  by  the  United  States  Government,  should 
place  every  delegate  hero  in  a  position  to  return  to  his 
association  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  advocating  this 
system,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  indorsement  of 
this  Association  will  cause  the  adopting  of  a  system  for 
the  protection  of  the  individual  and  the  protection  of 
credits. 

T  have  found  a  general  idea  prevalent  among  manufac- 
turers and  others  that  the  infiuence  of  this  Association  is 
limited  to  the  very  modest  number  of  which  our  roster 
shows  and  when  I  tell  them  that  we  are,  it  may  be  said 
a  delegate  body,  that  is,  every  member  represents  the 
employ  of  an  average  of  at  least  ten  men.  then  we  are 
the  employers  of  more  than  25,000  workmen  who  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  public,  and  I  would  ask 
vou  on  your  return  to  your  association  not  to  hide  your 
light  under  a  hushel,  but  take  full  credit  for  your  strength, 
and!  as  publicly  as  possible  announce  thei  fact  that  your 
Association  represents  the  employ  of  a  number  of  skilled 
mechanics  amounting  to  more  than  25,000,  and  the  illus- 
tration I  draw  has  been  ^juesitloned  as  being  too  modest. 
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In  the  Middle  West  the  practical  demonstration  o£  the 
science  of  colors  has  elicited  great  interest,  and  the  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  of  representatives  of  the  Educa- 
tional Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  "by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Gardner  and  others,  have  been  of  great  value 
and  greatly  appreciated  by  our  members. 

Upon  the  return  to  your  associations,  State  and  local, 
I  earnestly  ask  you  to  request  that  consideration  be  given 
to  those  circulars  and  communications  emanating  from 
this  office,  based,  as  they  are,  upon  co-operation  with 
these  authorities. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  this  Association,  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner,  indorse  such  movements  as  the  cam- 
paign under  the  slogan,  "Use  More  Paint,"  the  "Clean-Up- 
Paint-Up"  movement,  and  co-operate  as  far  as  may  be 
possible  with  the  collateral  branches  of  our  industry:  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  United  States  Government;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  commercial  organizations  as  would  tend  toward  a 
constructive  business  policy,  but  more  intensively  in,  our 
own  interest,  I  would  ask  you  to  give  very  deep'  consider- 
ation to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem which  may,  with  the  indorsement  of  this  Association, 
be  furnished  the  members.  They  ask  for  them  by  the 
thousands. 

That  brings  me  again  to  that  subject  of  an  Advisory 
Board  :— 

If  it  should  please  this  convention  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
placing  the  consideration  of  vital  affairs  with  such  a 
board,  I  would  then  be  enabled  to  lay  such  questions, 
with  all  of  their  minor  details,  before  that  board,  as 
pertains  to  the  situation  at  Chicago,  namely,  the  recep- 
tion of  our  president,  and  ex-president,  Mr.  Theobald,  and 
myself,  by  the  Decorators  and  Painters'  Club  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity. 

Without  going  into  details  I  may  report  that  the  Master 
Painters    and    Decorators'    Association    of    Chicago,  by 
formal  vote,  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  second 
association  in  the  city  of  Chicago.    Being  so  informed, 
and  upon  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  Decorators 
and  Painters'  Club,  the  president  of  this  Association,  Ex- 
President  Theobald   and   your   secretary   attended  their 
meeting  and  were  accorded   a  very   cordial  reception. 
An  invitation  was  extended  this  club  to  affiliate  witb 
this   International   Association,   through   membership  in 
the  Illinois  State  Association,  which,  through  their  sec- 
retary, I  am  informed  was  later  accepted.    The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Association  thereby,  as 
we  thought,  acting  as  intermediary. 
The  situation  remains  at  this  time  in  that  State. 
There  are  a  great  many  questions  vitally  affecting  the 
welfare  or  future  policy  of  this  Association  which  should 
be  thoroughly  considered  by  a  committee  such  as  an  ad- 
visory board,  which  I  have  recommended.    There  is  a  vast 
accumulation  of  detail  necessary  to  formulate  into  recom- 
mendations before  such  a  committee,  who  in  turn  may 
present  its  final  conclusions  before  your  Executive  Board 
or  this  convention  for  adoption. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  express  my  appreciation  of  tne 
manner  the  advances  advocated  by  this  Association  have 
been  responded  to  by  most  of  the  membership,  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  craft  heartily  request  a  continuance  of  a 
policy  of  construction,  but  that  must  be  gone  about  with 
mehod  and  in  a  business-like  manner. 

While  it  is  usual  to  have  such  reports  this  couched 
in  language,  frequently  perfunctory,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tun  ty  to  fay  verV  emphatically  such  is  not  my  purpose^ 
and  I  shall  recommend  that  in  the  near  future  such  action 
be  taken  by  this  Association  as  will  permit  drastic  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  where  a  whole  State  makes  returns  In 
membership  of  master  painters,  which  would  not  be  credit- 
able in  members  to  a  medium-size  city.  Inactivity,  to  aay 
the  least,  or  rather  gross  neglect  is  evidient  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate constantly  tinkering  with  the  constitution,  but  I 
do  ask  you  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  enable  a  proper 
business  management  of  this  organization  to  act  where 
necessity  requires. 

A  G  Clark  said  Missouri  wanted  to  line  up  and  moved 
that  every  one  of  the  words  in  the  report  go  on  record  in 
our  proceedings. 

Mr  Cook  said  he  wanted  to  back  up  the  secretary.  The 
question  is  why  we  don't  get  a  larger  attendance  One 
reason  is  we  are  devoting  too  much  of  our  time  to  enter- 
tainment. The  rank  and  file  of  the  master  painters  won  t 
come  here,  because  they  think  they  are  out  of  place^ 
Thev  don't  like  full  dress  entertainments.  They  pr^er 
the  hearty  handshake.  We  should  be  organized  for  the 
betterment  of  business  rather  than  for  dress.  Every 
State  should  have  an  organizer.  I  sent  out  276  letters  and 
got  three  replies.  Then  I  got  down  to  business.  I  went 
out  among  the  trade  and  told  them  how  they  could  make 
more  money.  Along  those  lines  we  can  increase  our  mem- 
bership  tenfold.  .  ,  ^, 

Ira  M.  DePuy  read  the  following  resolution:— 

Resolution  Favoring  Historical  Paintings  in  Gov- 
ernment Buildings. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  thoroughly  expressed  in  this  con- 
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vention  that  we  oug-ht,  at  all  times,  to  do  everythingi  we 
can  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  profesision;  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  is  continually  erect- 
ing public  buildings  in  our  several  communities;  and' 

Whereas,  AH  of  'the  great  historical  events  of  this  nation 
happened  in  or  about  some  of  these  localities;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Pain'ters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  convention  assembled  this  fifteenth  day  of 
,  February,  in  the  City  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  respectfully 
request  the  Federal  Government,  when  apipropriating 
funds  for  the  erection  of  the  public  buildings,  to  include 
In  that  appropriation  a  sufficient  amount  to  adequately 
decorate  the  building.  These  decorations  are  to  include 
historical  paintings  commemorating  some  event  having 
taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building  being  erected; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  as  well  as  to  all  departments  having  the  erec- 
tion and  maintaining  of  buildings  under  their  care. 

iMr.  Dewar  introduced  Dr.  H.  L.  BoUey,  dean  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biology,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Dr.  Bolley  said  the  main  part  of  his  address  was  in  the 
exhibit  illustrating  flax  culture  outside  the  hall.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  flax  was  once  raised 
in  New  England.  It  has  been  raised  successfully  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Always  it  has  been  said  that  it  uses 
up  the  land,  but  it  does  not.  Tou  ought  to  give  real 
straight-line  co-operation  in  flax  cropping.  Tou  may  say 
jou  are  interested  in  the  man  raising  the  crop  and  his 
success.  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  him  or  his 
conditions.  The  farmer  don't  know  what  you  want,  and 
you  have  taken  no  pains  to  tell  him.  But  you  look  to 
China  and  other  places  for  something  else  to  take  the 
place  of  linseed  oil.  There  is  a  tendency  to  go  to  the 
farmer  and  tell  him  that  you  know  all  about  his  business. 

After  showing  four  slides  and  some  moving  pictures,  Dr. 
Bolley  then  read  the  following  paper:— 

The  Present  Status  of  Flax  Cropping  and  the  Bear- 
ing of  Experimental  Investigations  on  the 
Future  Development  of  the  Crop. 

"I'll  hie  me 

To  Lincolnshire, 

To  sow  hempseed  and  flaxseed, 
And  hang  them  all  there." 

— Lord  Delaware. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada:— If  in  my  effort  to  place  before 
you  the  relations  of  flax  cropping  to  your  work,  you  may 
note  some  discrepancies  as  to  knowledge  of  the  technique 
of  your  processes  and  that  of  the  allied  industries,  I  hope 
that  you  may  remember  that  I  am  not  speaking  as  an 
expert  in  such  matters  of  this  rather  inclusive  subject.  I 
shall  also  not  go  into  detail  of  the  cropping  features  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  to  aid  to  a  general  exposition  of  cropping 
conditions. 

As  indicated  by  Lord  Delaware,  the  flax  crop  has  been 
a,  useful  one  in  all  times.  It  has  served  society  in  other 
ways  than  the  simple  making  of  paints,  varnishes  and 
clothing.  That  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  crops  in  the  service 
of  man  is  easily  traced  in  literature,  from  Shakespeare 
back  to  Pliny;  in  historical  writings;  in  the  hieroglyphics 
and  tombs  of  the  Egyptians;  in  the  dwellings  and  doings 
of  the  Lake  Dwellers  of  Switzerland,  and  in  association 
with  the  wanderings  of  the  Ayrian  races  and  other  peo- 
ples far  back  into  the  Stone  Age.  The  crop  holds  a  place 
of  great  economic  importance  in  the  industrial  world. 
Excepting  wheat,  the  great  food  cereal,  it  is  second  only 
to  the  great  cotton  crop  in  its  relation  to  manufacturing. 
The  crop  is  second  to  none  in  direct  effect  upon  the  con- 
struction of  our  great  buildings,  machinery,  implements 
and  furniture,  and  upon  home  building,  beauty  and  sani- 
tation. 

As  a  crop,  however,  it  has  been  unfortunate  durmg  the 
last  century.  It  has  had  to  meet  with  strong  rivals  among 
crop  competitors,  not  only  for  a  worthy  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  farming  public,  but  in  the  industries.  It  has  had, 
perhaps,  too  many  friends  who  have  thought  it  a  duty  to 
apologize  for  the  nature  of  the  crop,  futilely  trying  in  this 
way  to  -explain  why  it  has  not  done  as  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers  as  some  other  crops.  When  one's  friends 
begin  to  apologize  for  him  his  downfall  is  rather  sure. 
This  is  none  the  less  true  of  a  crop  and  it  makes  little 
odds  whether  the  statements  of  the  apologies  have  any 
foundation  in  fact  or  not.  The  flax  crop  has  been  too 
much  talked  about  and  not  enough  worked  on  It  has 
suffered  from  too  much  propaganda  and  too  little  actual 
investigation.  There  have  been  too  many  plans  for  get- 
tine  rich  and  not  enough  concrete,  concerted  effort  to 
Improve  the  crop  and  the  products  and  the  industries 


based  upon  it.  As  to  the  apologists  for  the  so-called  "dif- 
ficulties of  growing  the  crop"  and  the  numerous  "get  rich 
riuick"  propagandists  who  have  preyed  upon  the  public, 
one  might  wish  for  the  return  of  Lord  Delaware,  that  he 
might  get  some  of  his  cropping  ideas  into  quiet  execu- 
tion "and  hang  them  all  there."  The  chief  users  of  flax 
products  are  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  with 
which  the  producers  of  the  raw  materials  have  to  con- 
tend; and  the  producers  of  the  raw  materials  for  seed  and 
fibre  have  slight  information  as  to  the  bearing  of  their 
labors  upon  the  qualities  of  tl\6  manufactured  products. 
They  have  slight  idea  as  to  what  type  of  crop  is  needed 
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for  a  special  purpose  and  the  buyers  of  the  crop  have 
less  knowledge  as  to  how  conditions  on  the  farm  influence 
the  quality  of  the  crop  for  their  purposes.  The  producers 
of  the  crop  and  the  users  of  the  crop  are  not  in  proper 
touch  and  co-operation.  There  is  a  great  gulf  between, 
which  must  bfe  bridged. 

There  has  been  considerable  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of 
users  of  products  of  the  flax  cron  as  to  its  status,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  likelihood  of  its  progress  toward  a  more 
stable  position  as  a  crop  or  degeneration  to  that  of  a  lost 
crop. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  this  fear  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  flax  crop  rests  much  more  seriously,  specifically 
upon  you  and  your  associate.s,  the  crushers,  tlie  paint 
manufacturers,  the  linen  makers,  and  users  op  these  prod- 
ucts than  upon  the  growers  of  the  crop.  These  latter  men 
are  not  as  yet  allied,  united,  in  the  production  of  a  great 
products  or  association  of  great  products.  They  are 
working  separately,  as  they  did  thousands  of  years  ago, 
when  they  grew  the  crop  each  for  his  own  specific  use. 
It  is  with  them  just  as  domestic  and  local  now  as  then, 
though  grown  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  farmers 
do  not  feel  individually  that  their  well-being  depends 
largely  upon  flax,  nor  can  they,  when  the  crop  with  Us 
results  are  not  satisfactory.  There  are  other  crops.  They 
can  only  be  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  this  one  when 
it  does  well  or  perhaps  better  than  others.  When  other 
crops  surpass  it  m  remunerations,  flax  Is  naturally  dis- 
continued. 

With  you,  there  is  no  substitute  of  equal  value.  Lxpert 
paint  men  write:— "Linseed  oil  i:-;  the  most  important  of  the 
drying  oils."  Fibre  experts  write:— "Flax  fibre  as  a  vege- 
table spinning  stuff  has  no  competitor."    One  does  not 
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hear  the  farmers  sayinK  anything  so  striking  about  the 
merits  of  the  crop  on  the  farm.  They  are  not  very  pro- 
nounced as  to  ITS  remunerative  value  under  any  circum- 
stance. They  don't  claim  that  it  is  particularly  a  good 
forage  crop.  In  America,  they  don't  as  yet  seem  to  think 
that  linseed  cake  and  meal  constitute  a  material  neces- 
sity as  a  stock  food.  They  have  cheaper  roughage.  They 
do  not  take  the  harvest  to  the  mills  for  feed  or  flour. 
Under  These  conditions,  one  cannot  blame  you  and  all 
those  of  the  allied  Imseed  and  fibre  industries  for  having 
a;^high  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  crop  and  a  desire 
to-do  something"  which  may  tend  to  more  certainly  assure 
jthat--it  become  a  staple  crop  over  a  large  area  of  the 
Amei-ican  continent  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  crop  is  not 
'only  a  popular  one,  but  profitable  to  the  growers  and 
users— from  the  seed  that  goes  into  the  ground  to  the  final 
products  Vhich  you  use  in  decorative  and  constructive 
work. 

\  Substitutes: — I  have  spoken  of  substitutes.  These  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  present  status  of  the  crop.  They 
will  have  much  affect  on  its  future  and  upon  the  dependent 
industries.  The  friends  of  the  crop  and  its  products  should 
think  of  these  matters  in  competition.  Do  you  love  your 
new  found  friends  better?  Competition  decides  the  fate 
of  a  crop  and  its  after  products  just  as  it  does  for  a  man. 
One  may  loudly  proclaim  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  sub- 
stitutes for  friend  or  crop  or  product,  but  if  he  hire  the 
cheaper  friend  or  buy  and  use  the  poorer  but  cheaper 
product,  then  the  competition  becomes  real  and  disastrous 
to  all. 

Without  admitting  that  substitutes  for  flax  fibre  and 
linseed  oil  make  better  products  or  that  any  known  sub- 
stitutes in  use  are  ever  equal  to  them  in  intrinsic  merit, 
there  are  substitutes.  Daily  they  go  into  wider  and  wider 
use.  This  may  have  a  detrimental  infiuence  upon  the 
future  of  the  crop.  You  may  answer: — "Let  Russia.  India 
and  Argentina,  Japan  and  China  furnish  the  oil  and 
fibre."  "We  like  the  cheap  substitutes,  rosin,  fish, oils, 
wool  grease,  petrol,  nigger-seed  oil,  candle-nut  oil,  tung  oil, 
soya  and  the  rest."  "Then,  too,  we  like  the  cheap,  rough 
hairy,  punky  jute  bags,  rugs  and  tapestry."  All  right, 
both  fibre  and  oil  experts  use  a  terminology  which  indi- 
cates that,  as  to  quality,  there  are  no  real  substitutes. 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  correct.  Cotton  never  has 
been  an  equivalent,  but  it  has  been  a  great  competitor. 
■The  soya  bean  crop  is  a  possible  one,  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  valuable  crop.  The  question  is— as  users  of  oil,  do 
you  wish  this  Chinese  crop,  either  grown  there  or  here, 
to  supplant  linseed  oil?  If  so,  then  let's  grow  it  here.  If 
you  like  hempseed  oil  and  want  a  coarse  fibre  of  high 
value,  let's  get  behind  this  old  friend  and  associate  of  the 
fiax  crop  and  industries.  American  farmers  can  grow  it, 
and,  in  rotation,  It  is  a  natural  associate  of  the  flax  crop. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  that  such  oils  as  tung  oil  and 
such  fibres  as  jute  make  poorer  products,  but  that  they 
make  something  different— a  cheaper  substitute.  As  was 
destroyed  the  hemp  and  flax  fibre  industries  of  this  coun- 
try, so  may  also  go  the  linseed  oil;  for,  there  is  gradually 
coming  into  use  a  much  greater  list  of  cheaper  substi- 
tutes  than  that  named,  and  these  are  used  in  such  ways 
as,  chemists  tell,  very  largely  modify  the  character  of  the 
products  in  which  they  are  used.  Some  arc  satisfactory 
in  some  products  and  very  unsatisfactory  in  others.  All 
of  them  take  the  place  of  your  old  friend  and  Important 
oil,  llnsefed.  When  the  crop  and  the  great  factories  based 
on'  its  output  arc  gone,  will  the  Chinese  ibe  good  to  us? 
In  shaping  your  plans,  commercial  and  political  policies, 
may  it  not  be  well  for  each  of  you  to  consider  the  exact 
bearings  that  these  cheaper  competitives  now  have  and 
may  have  upon  the  future  of  the  flax  crop?  While  it  is  a 
matter  of  Interest  to  the  buyer  of  paint  work  whether  he 
gets  linseed  oil  or  something  else,  you  are  more  vitally 
concerned  with  what  the  American  farmer  does.  For  ex- 
ample, what  of  him  now  when  flaxseed  is  scarce-should 
he  get  the  proper  rise  in  price  of  flaxseed  to  flt  and  thus 
havt  a  real  incentive  to  grow  more  a.nd  better  flax,  or 
,  muE 
oil 

compete  with.  ^  ^,  n 

Linseed  oil  is  made  by  crushing  the  seeds  of  the  flax 
plant,  Llnum  usltati.slmum.  The  crop  is,  everywhere, 
primarily  grown  only  for  fibre  and  oil. 

In  this  country  the  major  value  of  the  crop  now  rests 
almost  entirely  in  the  seed'  and  its  by-products.  Whether 
it  will  find  a  permanent  place  in  our  agriculture  depends 
not  entirely  upon  this  one  feature.  There  is  a  much  wider 
commercial  usefulness.  There  are  many  reasons  why  It 
should  be  retained  in  a  country  of  as  varied  Interests  as 
ours.  On  the  fiber  side  its  possible  usefulness  is  vei-y  great 
.  —linen  cloths  of  all  kinds,  canvasses,  tapestries,  damasks, 
laces,  threads,  warps,  bagging,  rugs,  velvets,  velvetines, 
fine  rope,  cordage,  twines,  paper  pulp,  building  boards  and 
insulation  materials,  Qtc.  From  the  seed  is  made  the  lin- 
seed oil  and  the  oil  cake  of  commerce.  On  that  oil  de- 
pends some  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  and 
building  industries  of  the  world.    Essentially  all  standard 
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paints  and  varnishes,  printer's  ink,  lithographic  varnishes, 
and  leather  finishes,  etc.,  are  made  therefrom;  and,  ex- 
tending from  these  many  industries  of  great  importance, 
as  of  the  patent  leathers,  oil  cloths,  linoleums,  stained 
glass,  wall  papers,  etc.  This  would  seem  to  be  quite 
enough  to  prove  the  great  importance  and  usefulness  of 
the  crop.  It  by  no  means  approaches  the  full  list  of  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  the  output  and  quality  of  the 
crop. 

The  crop  is  both  ancient  and  honored.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  made  use  of  by  man  in  an  organized  manner.  The 
plant,  as  now  grown,  seems  not  materially  changed  by 
thousands  of  years  of  cropping.  Though  no  longer  found 
in  the  wild  form,  it  readily  volunteers  and  runs  wild 
among  native  plants,  and  thrives  under  soil  conditions 
.suited  to  the  wild  forms  of  the  Caspian  and  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean regions,  from  which,  no  doubt.  It  arose  in  times 
which  antedate  all  records.  The  crop  is  cosmopolitan, 
world  wide  in  every  sense,  reaching  as  far  south  and  as  far 
north  as  any  of  the  field  crops.  No  crop  produces  seed 
under  a  wider  range  of  climate  and  soil  quality,  yet  the 
bulk  of  it  is  produced  on  lines  of  north  and  south  tem- 
perate conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana.  It  is  well  grown  in  Japan,  Manchuria,  Egypt, 
Siberia,  Russia,  Holland,  Belgium.  Ireland,  Australia, 
Asia,  South  Africa,  Northwest  Canada,  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Patagonia. 

The  industries  are  specialized  to  a  rather  marked  degree 
either  about  the  fibre  or  the  seed.  The  fibre  producing 
countries  have  the  advantage  in  the  sense  that  they  not 
only  produce  the  fibre  and  the  manufactured  products 
therefrom,  but  a  large  residue  of  seed,  approximating, 
perhaps,  three-fourths  the  output  that  could  be  grown 
were  the  crop  grown  for  seed  alone.  Japan  grows  for 
fibre  production.  Northern  Russia  is  fibre  producing. 
South  Russia  and  a  large  portion  of  Siberia  and  Northern 
Turkestan  and  Asia  Minor  regions  produce  crops  from 
seed  varieties,  but  In  large  way  make  use  of  the  straw 
for  fibre  purposes.  Russia  produces  the  chief  bulk  of  all 
flax  fibre  of  the  world,  exporting  great  quantities  of  all 
grades  into  Belgium,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  America.  Hol- 
land Belgium  and  North  France  and  Austria  are  fibre 
producing  districts  and  have,  of  late,  produced  the  chief 
part  of  the  high  grade  fibre  products  of  the  world.  The 
Belgium  and  certain  Austrian  districts  have  .been  the  chief 
lace  and  fine  linen  makers  of  the  world.  The  crop  is  now 
grown  onlv  to  a  slight  extent  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
En°'l'^nd  but  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  Imen 
and  oil  products.  In  historic  times  the  Egyptians  were 
the  chief  fibre  and  textile  workers  of  the  world  and  even 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced 
fibre  of  the  finest  grade.  „ 
It  should  be  understood  that  there  are  great  differences 
between  varieties  grown  for  oil  and  for  fibre.  Distinction 
rests  essentially  on  the  type  of  straw.  The  oiHyield  of  the 
fibre  types  seems  superior  to  that  of  the  seed  producing 
strains  Thus,  Russia  with  its  very  large  output  of  seed 
grown  from  the  fibre  crop,  possibly,  closely  approximates 
the  amount  of  oil  that  would  be  produced  on  that  acreage 
even  were  the  seed  producing  variety  grown.  The  Argen- 
tine Republic  grows  seed  chielly  for  export  and  approxi- 
mates twenty  to  forty-five  millions  of  bushels  per  year. 
Argentina  has  increased  its  output  of  seed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  the  crop  there  now  shows  signs  of  failing 
under  the  same  evil  conditions  as  have  reduced  it  m  most 
American  States.  Flax  cropping  in  North  America  is  now 
almost  wholly  centered  on  the  seed,  and  produced  the 
maximum  total  yield  In  the  year  1912.  approaching  30,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  United  States.  The  primary  fac- 
tory products  are  therefore  linseed  oil  and  linseed  cake. 
The  cake  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  shipped  to  Europe 
at  great  expense  and  consequent  loss,  yet  because  of  the 
centralization  of  the  crushing  Industry  and  the  large  and 
peculiar  demand  of  certain  European  countries,  the  oil 
cake  has  at  times,  possibly  paid  the  crushers  larger  divi- 
dends than  the  oil,  e^  en  under  such  conditions.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  importance  to  all  if  our  cattle  men  might 
learn  to  make  a  greater  use  of  flaxseed  meal  or  the  cake. 

In  thinking  of  its  future,  one  should  know  that  the  coun- 
tries which  grow  flax  both  for  the  fibre  and  for  seed  and 
make  use  of  both  have  the  crop  most  nearly  on  a  stable 
ba=is  The  history  of  flax  cropping  Is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  inefliciency  of  cropping  methods  and  of  crop  utili- 
zation The  domestic  nature  of  the  crop,  always  asso- 
ciated with  home  production  and  consumption,  has  not 
forced  upon  the  growers  the  intensive  Ideas  of  agriculture 
such  as  have  characterized  other  crops;  and.  in  this  coun- 
try the  scramble  and  propaganda  for  greater  acreage, 
which  has  been  on  since  1890,  has  brought  the  crop  to  a  de- 
plorable reputation  and  condition,  yet  there  is  much  room 
for  hope  The  very  fact  that,  without  special  care  as  to 
if,  agriculture,  this  sturdy  plant  has  throughout  the  ages, 
year  by  year,  produced  an  ever  increasing  total  until  the 
annual  world  output  of  seed  approximates  ISO.OOO.OOO 
bushels  and  of  fibre  2,000,000,000  pounds,  leads  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  it 
will  finally  fall  us,  even  In  this  country  of  work  largely 
but  often' poorly  done.    The  plant  can  and  will  respond. 
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Whether  it  shall  yet  supply  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
oil  and  fibre  needed  for  home  consumption  depends  only 
upon  proi)er  treatment. 

The  Crop  in  America  and  Its  Migration  West- 
ward. 

The  flax  crop  came  into  America  with  the  colonists  and 
served  them  as  it  now  serves  the  Russian  peasantry.  It 
:was  grown  for  fi.bre  and  produced  well  everywhere  in  the 
Atlantic  colonies.  Dougherty  (Year  Book  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agrl  1902)  reports  that  the  export  of  flaxseed  from  this 
source  for  the  year  1791  was  292,460  bushels.  In  1792  came 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  the  consequent  rise 
of  the  great  cotton  crop  to  its  full  development  by  the 
year  1850.  By  this  time  the  seed  crop  began  to  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  fibre,  which  had  gradually  lost  to  its 
great  rival.  The  crop  had  been  grown  well  m  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  and  all  other  Eastern  lands  and  then 
centered  chiefly  m  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 
From  1865  to  1870,  Ohio  was  first  in  seed  production,  In- 
diana second,  Illinois  third,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
oil  mills  were  distributed  throughout  these  Central  States, 
much  as  were  the  grist  mills.  From  1875  to  1880,  Illinois 
was  first  Iowa  second,  Indiana  third,  but  the  yield  of  seed 
of  the  entire  country  was  something  less  than  8,000,000 
bushels  Bv  1880,  the  center  of  production  had  gone  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  By  1S90,  the  annual  yield  had  passed 
the  10,000,000  bushel  mark  and  the  seed  was  grown  chiefly 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota.  In  the  next  ten 
years  it  reached  its  present  general  location— Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Northwest- 
ward In  1902,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  produced  over 
half  of  the  flaxseed  of  the  United  States,  approximately 
16,000,000  bushels.  Since  that  time  the  State  has  held  its 
place  as  the  chief  seed  producing  State.  Since  1900,  the 
annual  output  of  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  from 
approximately  30.000,000  bushels  to  as  low  as  12,000,000  to 
15,000,000  bushels.  The  low  yields  were  1909  and  1910.  The 
banner  yeart  of  seed  production  were  1902  to  1908,  inclusive, 
in  no  year  of  which  did  it  fall  below  25,000,000  bushels.  The 
best  yields  per  acre  were  secured  in  1904,  1905  and  1906. 
The  acreage  began  to  fall  off  in  1904  and  the  yield  per 
acre,  though  varying,  showed  a  downward  trend  from 
1906  'to  1914,  with  an  average  per  acre  of  approximately  7.5 
bushels.    The  year  1910  showing  only  5.2  'bushels  per  acre. 

The  years  1915  and  191 G  have  shown  an  encouraging  in- 
crease in  yield  per  acre,  the  acreage,  especially  in  the 
Northwestern  States,  approximating  10  bushels  or  more 
per  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  in  acreage  has  not 
been  checked.  Since  1003  this  loss  per  year  has  been  vary- 
ing but  increasing.  During  the  years  1914.  1915  and  1916 
the  total  drop  approximates  1,000,000  acres.  In  1915  the 
United  States  acreage  ir,  placed  at  1,367,000  and  that  of 
North  Dakota  was  approximately  528,593.  This,  in  both 
cases,  is  probably  less  than  one-third  that  of  the  crop  of 
1903.  It  is  difRcult  to  diagnose  the  cause  for  falling  off  in 
'acreage.  Doubtless,  it  is  closely  affiliated  with  loss  in 
bushels  per  acre  and  that  through  selling  price.  Usually 
following  a  high  yield  crop  there  has  been  a  low  market 
price  and  within  one  or  two  years  following  that  a  gen- 
eral slump  in  the  acreage.  The  fact  remains  that  in  the 
States  now  representing  the  chief  seed  producing  areas 
"there  are  now  large  districts,  which  four  or  five  years  ago 
were  producing  much  flax,  which  are  no  longer  so  cropped 
except  by  those  who  know  the  new  sanitary  methods  and 
are  again  trying  it  upon  these  old  lands. 

Since  the  propaganda  for  increased  bushelage  and  new- 
land  exploitation  came  on,  farmers  have  usually  sowed  as 
ma.ny  acres  as  possible,  after  other  more  favored  crops 
have  been  seeded  on  the  most  available  lands,  and  this 
seeding  has  been  done  in  the  most  speedy  manner,  iji  order 
that  the  cost  of  production  may  not  exceed  the  sale  price. 
.They  have  usually  ilooked  upon  the  crop  as  hard  on  the 
soil,  because  they  have  always  been  taught  this  in  papers 
and  reports  dealing  with  its  agriculture  since  the  crop 
was  brought  into  the  country.  So  also,  it  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  crop  easy  to  raise  upon  rough,  new  lands, 
whether  wood  lands  or  sod  lands.  Commonly  the  first 
crop  has  been  followed  by  a  second  crop  of  flax.  A.s  there 
has  been  no  standardization  of  the  quality  of  seed  used  by 
the  linseed  crushers  communicated  to  the  growers,  there 
has  been  no  standard  of  breeding  or  selection  or  improve- 
ment for  the  seed  used  on  the  land.  All  seed  has  been 
flaxseed.  There  has  been  no  improvement,  rather  a  grad- 
ual mixing  and  intermixing,  with  an  increase  of  weeds 
and  disease  in  the  soil  and  the  seed.  In  turn,  the  threshed 
product  went  direct  to  the  crusher  and  ordinarily  has  been 
crushed  without  close  separation.  Thus,  though  there  has 
been  a  certain  understanding  of  what  might  be  the  general 
average  of  oil  content  and  quality  for  the  seed  of  a  given 
country  or  region,  none  of  this  information  has  been 
transmitted  in  tangible  way  to  the  farm  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  crop. 

After  the  first  and  second  and  sometimes  third  crop  is 
taken  off  new  lands,  there  intervenes  a  crop  or  two  of 
some  cereal,  as  wheat,  and  then  the  growers  revert  to 


flax  only  to  find  that,  for  some  strange  reason,  the  soil 
has  lost  its  power  to  produce  sufficient  bushelage  to  pay. 
From  old  land  to  new  land,  the  crop  has  gone  westward 
until  the  chief  acreage  rests  well  within  semi-arid  regions; 
hence,  loss  by  drouth,  as  in  1910,  comes  more  often.  The 
destruction  of  weeds  and  disease  plus  intense  heat  and 
dry  sub-soil  conditions  now  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the 
yield  below  pay  basis,  too  often  to  make  the  crop  a  popu- 
lar one  or  likely  to  be  retained  by  the  farmers  unless  a 
new  cropping  program  can  be  introduced. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  time,  when,  year  by  year, 
the  largest  total  world  production  of  oil  and  fibre  eve.r 
produced  has  gradually  been  reached.  As  a  whole,  the  oil 
is  mostly  coming  from  new  lands  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  our  virgin  land,  available  to  the  crop,  will  soon 
be  a  small  area.  In  the  past  our  new  lands  have  had  good 
rainfall  and  have  been  free  of  weeds  and  disease.  Gen- 
erllv  the  purer  the  land,  the  higher  the  yield  and  quality 
oKseed  produced,  the  older  the  land  the  lower  has  been 
the  quality  of  seed  as  to  structure  and  yield  and,  possiblj , 
the  grade  of  oil. 

I  have  traced  the  history  of  flax  cropping  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  noting  its  gradual 
disappearance  in  the  old  land  regions  and.  increase  of 
ti  e  crop  in  the  new  land  areas.  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  continual  reiteration  that 
flax  "needs  fertile  soil,"  that  it  is  "hard  on  land  and 
that  "it  cannot  be  grown  successfully  except  on  the  best 
qualities  of  new  land."  That  it  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow 
iVevident  by  the  fact  that  it  has  followed  the  pioneer  into 
the  wilderness  of  woods  and  into  the  open  prairie,  always 
furnishing  him  a  .pay  crop  on  the  new  lands  under  condi- 
tions in  which  no  other  crop  could  compete.  That  it  has 
not  been  retained  in  any  State  as  a  permanent  cjop  is  not 
an  evidence  that  it  is  "hard  on  land,"  or  that  it  will  not 
grow  on  older  worked  lands  with  great  productiveness, 
nor  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  demands  particularly 
fertile  land  or  care  more  pronouncedly  difficult  to  carry 
out  than  for  other  crops,  but,  rather,  that  other  crops,  be- 
cause of  their  more  extensive  use  in  many  lines,  as  for 
human  food  or  forage,  have  on  the  average  P™;;^^.^^^;^ 
remunerative.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  fuithei  fact 
that  the  agricultural  advice  given  for  the  culture  of  the 
seed  crop  has  been  almost  uniformly  incorrect,  because 
based  on  knowledge  gained  in  the  culture  of  the  fibre  crop 
under  conditions  entirely  different  as  to  climate,  soil,  and 
Ullage  from  those  which  must  be  applied  in  proper  seed 
production,  in  large  way  accounit  for  the  crop's  failures 
past  and  present.  While  the  crop  has  always  moved  west- 
ward after  losing  its  purpose  as  a  fibre  producer,  and 
has  been  more  and  more  exclusively  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  linseed  oil,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  has 
happened  under. adverse  conditions  both  as  to  methods  and 
agricultural  advice. 

This  regime  closed  with  the  year  1900,  since  when  one 
may  date  a  new  period.  At  that  time  it  was  learned 
definitely  through  sets  of  experiments  carried  on  at  the 
North  Dakota  experiment  station  that  flax  is  not  partic- 
ularly hard  upon  land,  not  harder  than  other  crops.  More 
important,  it  was  proved  that  this  false  idea  with  regard 
to  the  crop  originated  because  of  an  unsanitary  condition 
of  soil  and  seed,  whereby  diseases,  peculiar  to  the  crop, 
are  always  transmitted  by  the  seed,  by  the  old  straw,  by 
wind,  wash-water,  by  farm  tools,  and  other  means  from 
old  flax-sick  acres  to  new  acres.  Thus  the  new  land  areas 
have  been  of  more  value  than  the  old  only  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  sickness  .supplied  in  the  flrst  crop  of  seed. 
Sometimes  the  new  lands  fail  the  first  or  second  year,  if 
the  seed  sowed  is  of  sufficient  type  of  infection. 

Dating  then  our  new  period  and  hope  of  improvement 
in  flax  cropping  at  ISOO.  the  period  19O0  to  1916  has  been 
(me  of  experimentation  and  of  varying  encouragement  and 
discouragement  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  industries 
relying  upon  the  crop.  . 

Tt  is  hard  to  upset  old  theories  and  replace  them  with 
new  It  can  onlv  be  done  by  carefully  planned  experi- 
ments, demonstration  and  education. 

Scientists  are  now  agreed :-(!)  flax  is  not  hard  on  land, 
not  more  s,Ahan  other  small  grains;  (2)  The  chief  reason 
for  the  misconcepti.m  rests  in  the  disease  relations  of  the 
crop  to  soil  and  seeds;  (3)  The  crop  can  be  made  to  sup- 
port industries  of  the  country  upon  a  much  smaller  acre- 
age with  profit  to  the  growers  and  improvement  of  quality 
to  the  co:^sumers.  (4)  A  -(-vival  of  the  Uhvv  nuiustry  in  this 
country  is  possible,  starting  on  a  natural  ^ound  line, 
namely  the  use  of  such  fibre  as  is  produced  by  the  seed 
crop  for  the  production  of  many  useful  by-products,  such 
as  upholstery  tow.  insulation  boards,  building  papers  and 
boards  paper  pulp,  crash  towelings,  bagging,  rug.s.  etc.. 
and  finally.  (5)  There  may  now  be  developed  a  real  long 
line'flljre  industrv  m  all  its  bearings  through  the  use  of 
proper  modern  methods  of  retting  and  machinery  methods 
of  crop  handling.  There  are  regions  which  are  p.arUcularly 
suited  to  the  ocst  growth  "f  the  fibrr  cmy,  as  .Micliigan. 
Oregon,  and  the  irrigation  areas  of  Montana.  Tliis  side 
of  tho  crop  could  and  would  produce  a  large  volume  of 
seed  for  crushing. 

During-    this   late    peridd    of    investigation    it    has  been 
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deflnitely  proved  that  seed  selection  as  to  a  variety  for  a 
particular  region  is  possible.  Certain  varieties  do  better 
in  one  region  than  in  another.  Some  are  much  more  satls- 
factofv  for  seed  production  and  others  are  better  for  fibre 
production.  It  has  been  proved  that  different  varieties  are 
susceptible  of  selection  into  strains  within  the  varieties 
each  suited  for  specific  purposes.  There  have  been  bred 
strains  of  higher  yielding  capacity  and  vi^ilt  resistant,  ones 
whidh  yield  well  in  spite  of  the  diseases  which  rot  off  the 
roots.  Strains  have  been  developed  which  are  highly  re- 
eistant  to  rust,  a  disease  which  has  not  only  been  de- 
structive to  seed  production,  but  has  always  been  detri- 
mental to  proper  fibre  production,  causing  the  fibre  to 
break  at  the  point  of  rust  attack.  Latest  results  in  ibreed- 
Ing  give  much  promise  that  strains  of  greater  oil  produc- 
ing capacity  can  be  procured.  It  also  seems  not  improb- 
able, from  preliminary  tests  now  done,  that  improvement 
in  the  qualities  of  the  linseed  oil  as  to  drying,  absorption, 
color,  etc.,  may  be  attained  in  like  manner. 

Along  with  these  helps  it  is  now  possible  to  develop  a 
complete  system  of  sanitary  cropping  embodying  the  flax 
crop  in  proper  series  or  rotations  with  the  important 
cereals  and  cultivated  crops.  This  will  prove  of  special 
advantage  not  only  to  the  flax  crop,  but  to  the  other  crops 
associated  with  it.  These  facts  have  already  given  much 
encouragement  and  will,  in  the  future,  give  new  impetus 
and  a  valid  reason  for  holding  the  crop  as  a  permanent 
one  in  American  cropping  systems,  and  even  for  a  return 
of  it  into  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  other  Northern  States 
which  are  particularly  suited  for  its  culture.  The  facts 
are  already  highly  appreciated  by  many  farmers  of  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  iMontana;  for,  aside  from  the 
•wheats  and  allied  cereals  which  are  too  closely  related  to 
make  a  good  crop  rotation,  there  are  few  crops  which  are 
suited  for  large  acreages  which  are  far  enough  non-related 
to  serve  in  a  general  field  crop  rotation  with  wheat  and 
its  too  closely  allied  cereals. 

It  is  with  no  little  pride  that  the  writer,  after  many 
years  of  exacting  investigation  and  not  a  little  opposition, 
ha.s  been  able  to  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  flax  crop  "is  not  particularly  hard  upon  land,"  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  particularly  well  suited  to  serve 
as  a  rotation  crop  with  corn  and  wheat  and  grasses,  and 
that  it  can  be  retained  as  a  permanent  crop  in  any  region 
in  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  for  seed  and  fibre 
production;  for,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  every  one  has 
believed  in  crop  rotation  and  soil  tillage,  none  of  these 
tvere  satisfactory  in  themselves  to  make  it  possible  to 
grow  the  flax  crop  more  than  a  total  of  a  few  years  upon 
any  land  no  matter  how  fertile.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
made  clear  by  our  North  Dakota  investigations,  by  means 
of  seed  purification,  soil  disinfection  and  seed  breeding 
for  resistant  varieties,  that  this  peculiar  conditon  of 
dying  out  of  the  crop  was  due  not  to  loss  of  soil  fertility  or 
to  any  particularly  evil  feature  of  the  flax  plants  themselves, 
but  rather  to  infectious  disease  transmitted  by  the  seed 
and  continued  under  certain  soil  conditions,  it  at  once  be- 
came possible  to  construct  proper  rotation  systems,  proper 
seed  disinfecting  systems,  and  proper  seed  breeding  plans 
which  are  not  only  beneficial  to  the  flax  crop,  but  are 
found  to  be  equally  applicable  in  aiding  the  great  wheat 
crop  and  Its  allies,  oats  and  barley,  to  escape  similar  root 
and  seed  troubles  which  were  not  heretofore  known  to  be 
doing  damage  in  the:  same  manner.  It  gave  a  new  and 
specific  reason  for  seed  selection,  seed  treatment  and  crop 
rotation;  and  it  has  made  it  possible  to  make  use  of  very 
much  valuable  information,  which  had  been  known  for 
years,  in  arranging  such  crop  rotations. 

These  experiments  relative  to  disease  and  sanitation  of 
seed  and  soil,  throughout  their  entire  range,  have  since 
been  duplicated  and  confirmed  in  all  of  the  chief  flax 
growing  countries,  particularly  Holland  and  Japan,  and 
In  many  of  the  American  investigations,  particularly  those 
of  Montana  and  Wisconsin.  Flax  breeding  for  disease 
resistance  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  theory  or  experiment, 
tout  an  actual  fact  of  cropping.  This  is  shown  by  the 
yields  now  being  obtained  upon  lands  which  were  once 
thought  to  be  thoroughly  incapable  of  longer  producing 
the  crop.  There  are  now  thousands  of  bushels  of  re- 
sistant seed  grown  in  every  county  of  North  Dakota  and 
in  many  districts  in  Montana,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota 
and  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and,  in  the  last  three  years, 
these  yields  from  old  lands  have  been  accountable  in  no 
small  extent  in  retaining  the  crop  and  in  keeping  up  the 
America  output.  <&iee  tables  of  yields— list  of  growers, 
seed  lists,  records  by  field  crop  inspectors,  etc.). 

Gradually  there  has  been  obtained  more  definite  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  proper  nature  of  a  crop  rotation, 
namely,  that  it  shall  consist  not  only  of  those  crops  which 
tend  to  conserve  and  balance  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but 
must  consist  of  those  in  a  series  which  do  not  transmit 
each  other's  diseases.  This  gives  time  for  the  parasites 
to  die  out  in  the  soil  and  to  cease  accumulating  in  the 
seed.  Further,  during  this  period  it  has  been  learned  that 
proper  seed  grading  and  proper  seed  disinfection  Is  a  part 
of  this  sanitary  cropping  process  and  many  farmers  now 
appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  methods  of  grad- 
ing the  seed  to  that  fitness  of  form  and  color  which  rep- 


resents health.  They  also  know  that  disinfection  of  the 
seed  coat  before  planting  and  proper  soil  tillage  for  soil 
purification  form  necessary  parts  of  efficient  cropping. 

In  the  pioneer  work  along  these  general  experimental 
lines  with  fiax,  the  Experiment  Stations  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  have  done  the  chief  work. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also 
been  engaged  in  searching  for  new  varieties  that  have  as 
many  possible  qualities  as  may  be  had  tending  to  give 
a  wider  range  of  adaptibility.  Many  varieties  have  been 
carefully  tested  in  many  States.  They  have  conducted  ex- 
periments under  irrigation,  and  these,  as  reported  upon, 
particularly  for  Montana  and  Southern  California  give 
much  promise  for  the  development  of  a  greater  seed  and 
fibre  industry.  Some  of  these  experiments  have  indicated 
not  only  that  the  fibre  crop  can  be  produced  in  finest  form, 
but  that  the  seed  therefrom  under  irrigation  may  give 
yields,  possibly,  far  in  excess  of  any,  either  of  the  fibre 
or  the  seed  crop,  which  have  previously  been  recorded. 

Various  States  have  also  advanced  seed  legislation  and 
have  seed  testing  laboratories  which  provide  free  analysis 
and  seed  testing.  These  have  proved  of  great  value  to 
investigation  and  to  farm  cropping,  particularly  to  the 
flax  crop,  the  seed  of  which,  previously,  has  been  given  so 
slight  attention.  In  North  Dakota  it  is  now  possible  to 
conduct  careful  field  crop  inspection  while  the  grain  is 
growing,  thus  making  it  possible  to  certify  seed  in  the  bag 
and  to  supervise  the  sealing  of  the  same  under  lead  seal 
if  desired,  and  to  publish  lists  of  those  having  good  seed 
for  sale.  Such  improved  seeds  may  thus  be  distributed  to 
distant  regions  without  being  falsified  as  to  character. 
When  a  variety  is  once  so  tried,  it  may  be  learned  definitely 
whether  the  variety  is  in  actual  fact  satisfactory  for  the 
conditions.  In  other  words,  the  standardization  of  vari- 
eties can  now  be  attained  and  comparison  drawn  as  to 
value  not  only  on  cropping  but  for  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. For  example,  with  such  seed  standardization,  it 
is  possible  not  only  to  test  the  yielding  capacity  but  the 
value  for  oil  quantity  and  quality.  The  experiments  along 
this  line,  in  so  far  as  carried,  are  very  encouraging,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  high  quality  of  seed  whether  due  to 
variety  or  climatic  or  soil  conditions  or  harvesting 
methods  tend  to  produce  not  only  high  yields,  but  high  oil 
content  and  quality.  There  are  exceptional  variations. 
Under  very  dry  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  a  very  low 
yield  of  flax  may  be  obtained  from  a  poor  variety,  and 
yet  the  seed  from  it  may  be  of  high  oil  content,  high 
drving  quality,  etc.  It  is  of  importance  that  we  look  to 
the  future  with  the  thought  of  thorough-going  co-opera- 
tion from  the  farmer  to  the  decorator  to  lift  this  crop  out 
of  a  condition  of  unreliability  and  uncertainty  into  sta- 
bility as  a  crop  and  to  a  uniformity  of  quality  and  profit 
for  the  farms  and  for  the  industries.  This  cannot  be  well 
done  until  thos^  who  use  the  products  made  from  the 
crop  and  those  who  are  making  such  products  unite  with 
those  who  are  growing  the  crop  to  gain  the  information 
necessary  for  proper  crop  production  and  manufacture  so 
that  each  may  work  for  the  upholding  of  the  crop  and  Its 
industries,  not  as  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  but  as 
a  matter  of  future  permanence  and  usefulness. 

A  manufacturer  or  user  of  the  products  of  the  flax  crop, 
who  works  for  a  tariff  which  will  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  crop,  is  no  co-partner  with  the  farmer  in  its  rais- 
ing, nor  can  he  complain  if  the  latter  ceases  to  produce  It, 
Witn-ess  the  disappearance  of  our  hemp  crop,  when  the 
tariff  laws  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  made  it  necessary 
to  put  up  with  jute  and  other  imported  but  poor,  cheaper 
substitutes.  Witness  the  disappearance  of  the  flax  fibre 
industry,  and  impossibility  of  the  ibuilding  up  of  a  flax 
fibre  industry  when  high  tariff  was  held  upon  all  of  the 
machinery  and  supplies  associated  with  the  crop  and  farm- 
ing and  approximately  free,  raw  fibre  of  the  Russian  peas- 
ant crop  was  allowed  to  come  into  the  country.  Note  the 
continual  uncertainty  of  the  Northwestern  farmers  as  to 
whether  they  should  or  should  not  plant  any  of  the  seed 
crop  in  a  particular  year,  because  of  the  persistent  bob- 
bing up  and  down  of  an  unstable  market,  sometimes  |1 
per  bushel,  sometimes  $2.50.  This  market  matter  is  of  very 
great  importance,  difficult  of  exposition  and  of  solution. 
■  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all  can  become  interested  in 
an  effort  to  stabilize  the  market  and  to  standardize  all  of 
the  products  of  the  crop,  whether  they  be  seed,  fibre,  oil, 
linen,  paint,  varnish,  printer's  ink,  or  linoleum. 

Problems  of  Flax  Cropping  for  the  Future. 

It  is  evident  that  flax  cropping  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  activities  of  those  engaged  in  the  industries  de- 
pendent upon  the  crop.  Special  problems  may  be  particu- 
larly under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  end  or  other  of  the  in- 
dustrial line  but  on  the  solution  of  each  depends  the  fu- 
ture of  the  crop.  I  would  then  indicate  that  there  are 
open  for  study,  (1)  specific  cropping  problems;  (2)  specific 
manufacturing  problems;  (3)  specific  marketing  problems. 
\ssociat8d  with  the  latter  are  all  the  processes  of  proper 
standardization  in  whatever  field  they  may  apply. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give  details  of  the 
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various  phases  of  these  problems.  In  the  cropping  field, 
every  effort  should  be  made  on  tho  part  of  State  and  na- 
tional officials  and  those  whose  interests  are  allied  with 
the  crop: — 

(1)  To  have  made  a  thorough  field  survey  of  the  entire 
possibilities  and  conditions  and  necessities  associated  with 
possible  improvement,  with  the  view  not  only  of  aidmg 
the  farmers  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions,  each 
in  his  own  district,  but  to  do  away  with  the  present  con- 
tacted culture  areas  and  the  continued  shifting  of  the  crop 
to  new  regions.  To  accomplish  this,  extension  of  the  in- 
formation relative  to  better  cropping  and  manufacturing 
should  be  arranged.  The  farmers  and  the  manufacturing 
public  should  be  schooled  to  a  receptive  mind  to  try  new 
methods.  Thi3  will  give  the  crop  and  its  industries  a 
chance  to  become  a  success  in  themselves  rather  than  to 
be  dependent  upon  a  crop  grown  as  a  side  issue  or  a  last 
gamble. 

(2)  There  is  a  necessity  for  a  more  stable  market.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  talk  crop  improvement  to  the  grower 
if  he  only  intends  to  grow  it  this  year  or  next  year  as  a 
gamble  on  the  possibilities  of  rise  in  the  price.  Such  a 
farmer  cannot  be  caused  to  listen  to  any  consistent  plan 
of  improvement,  whether  of  crop  rotation,  disease  control 
or  improvement  in  oil  content.  The  market  fluctuates 
•with  such  unapparent  warrant  to  the  average  grower  as  to 
discourage  any  stability  of  purpose.  No  crop  has  ever 
been  improved  by  intermittent  effort  of  different  growers. 
Unless  a  large  percentage  of  farmers  grow  their  own  seed 
and  look  upon  a  crop  as  of  standard  form  and  likely  to  give 
standard  remuneration,  year  by  year,  they  will  not  make 
the  necessary  effort  to  improve  the  seed  or  to  study  con- 
ditions necessary  to  give  the  crop  a  permanent  place.  A 
market  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  suddenly  cuts 
the  price  below  cost  is  as  destructive  a  problem  affecting 
the  grower  and  his  ability  to  improve  the  crop  as  any 
parasitic  pest  or  feature  of  soil  or  climate. 

(3)  Constant  effort  must  be  made  by  all  to  have  the 
farming  public  understand  the  vital  principle  and  eco- 
nomic worth  of  crop  sanitation.  The  information  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  crops  in  rotation  and  series 
of  rotations  and  the  establishment  of  flax  in  its  proper 
place  with  reference  to  such  crops  as  do  not  bear  or  con- 
tinue its  diseases,  and  so  placed  in  association  with  cul- 
tivation and  tillage  as  to  eliminate  parasites  and  weeds 
which  reach  the  soil  is  a  principle  of  agriculture,  so  far 
as  flax  is  concerned,  more  important  than  that  of  soil 
fertility.  Farmers  understand  when  a  soil  of  no  fertility 
fails  to  produce  a  crop  that  fertilizers  must  be  added,  but 
cannot  understand  when  a  soil  of  highest  fertility  pro- 
ducing other  crops  fails  to  produce  this  one.  The  educa- 
tional campaign  along  this  line  needs  to  be  persistent,  per- 
manent and  authoritative  to  overcome  the  long  continued 
prejudice  which  even  yet  causes  some  of  our  ablest  agri- 
culturists, statisticians,  and  experimenters  to  repeat  the 
old  story  that  it  is  "a  poor  crop  for  the  farmer  to  grow," 
"an  unfortunate  crop,"  "an  unreliable  crop,"  "a  peculiar 
crop,"  "a  crop  that  needs  excessive  fertility,"  "a  crop  that 
Injures  the  ground  or  uses  up  fertility,"  etc.  The  crop  is 
none  of  these.  It  is  only  an  ordinary  crop  which  has  been 
too  much  talked  about  by  people  who  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about.  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the 
records  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  and  the  Montana  Experiment 
Station  to  prove  that  investigation  alone  cannot  save  this 
crop.    Educational  effort  is  needed. 

Minor  Problems:— To  furnish  a  basis  for  the  work  as 
■outlined  in  these  general  problems— there  needs  to  be 
studied  the  relationship  of  the  crop  to  the  entire  environ- 
ment, soil  and  water  content;  studies  of  varieties  to  fit 
conditions;  studies  of  relations  to  artificial  fertilizers,  and 
studies  on  drainage  and  the  relation  of  the  crop  to  various 
kinds  of  soil  formations,  as  for  example,  peat  lands  where 
it  has  already  been  found  to  succeed  well,  as  compared 
to  other  crops,  etc. 

The  best  methods  of  external  seed  disinfection,  as  now 
known  and  as  may  yet  be  studied,  should  be  continually 
transmitted  to  the  farming  public  and  particularly  to 
extension  workers.  Extended  co-operative  field,  biological 
and  chemical  studies  should  be  made  relative  to  effects 
of  various  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  harvesting  upon 
the  seed  as  affecting  oil  content  and  quality.  There  is  a 
particular  need  of  special  chemical  and  biological  investi- 
gations to  determine  the  influence  of  maturity  and  weather 
upon  mature  and  immature  seed;  chemical  and  biological 
studies  upon  the  oil  content  and  quality  produced  by  dif- 
ferent varieties,  etc.  This  should  be  so  done  as  to  allow 
of  the  application  of  principles  well  understood  in  oil 
manufacturing  to  the  purposes  of  crop  breeding  and  pro- 
duction. For  example:— What  farming  conditions  or  qual- 
ities of  seed  tend  to  produce  the  quality  of  oil  expressed 
by  a  high  or  low  iodine  number?  What  crushing  condi- 
tions, what  seeds  and  other  rubbish  crushed  tend  to  pro- 
duce foots?  May  it  not  be  a  possibility  that  some  oil  quali- 
ties are,  after  all,  not  due  to  farming  processes  but  to 
manufacturing  processes?    If  the  oil  cake  is  worth  more 


than  tho  oil,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  carefully  study 
the  conditions  to  learn  whether  more  things  are  crushed 
than  should  be.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  farmer  should 
not  bear  the  blame.  Better  grading  and  sorting  and  mar- 
keting should  be  arranged  for  in  association  with  oil 
standardization.  There  is  a  great  series  of  important  bio- 
chemical problems  which  are  properly  associated  and 
should  be  studied  in  association  by  the  oil  chemist,  the 
biologist,  and  the  agronomist  to  ascertain  the  range  and 
influence  of  cropping  methods  and  conditions  to  manufac- 
turing processes.  These  should  be  put  clearly.  Then 
naturally  follows  a  proper  standardization  of  the  oil  prod- 
ucts. You,  as  users  of  paints  and  varnishes  and  allied 
products,  are  particularly  mterested  in  these  phases  of  the 
question. 

Associated  with  these  problems  are  those  which  nat- 
urally arise  in  tillage,  harvesting,  storage  and  marketing 
of  the  seed  for  the  specific  purposes  of  producmg  oil  of 
certain  standards.  I  need,  however,  only  mention  that 
there  will  be  no  use  for  sdch  work  unless  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  oil  of  standard  type  on  your  part  as  users. 

The  first  experiments  along  this  line  are  being  conducted 
at  the  Agricultural  College.  North  Dakota.  Preliminary 
analyses  were  started  some  three  years  ago  whereby  care- 
ful chemical  analyses  and  tests  are  being  made  of  seeds 
of  pure  fine  breeding,  of  known  standard  as  to  variety 
and  as  to  qualities  due  to  conditions  of  croppmg  and  har- 
vested under  special  conditions  are  under  trial.  The  tests 
have  only  progressed  far  enough  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  great  field  of  possible  economic  worth.  It  is,  for 
example,  apparent  that  in  the  production  and  breeding  of 
rust  and  wilt  resistant  varieties,  oil  content  and  quality 
need  not  be  lost.  The  tests  point  clearly  to  the  possibility 
of  breeding  not  only  for  seed  yield,  but  for  more  and  bet- 
ter oil  content.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  qual- 
ity of  oil  depends  not  alone  upon  breeding,  but  upon  har- 
vesting, storage,  crushing,  pressing  and  rectifying  of  the 
oil  product. 

There  is  also  the  great  problem  of  seed  improvement 
and  seed  standardization  based  upon  all  this  work.  It  ia 
a  problem  to  which  every  agriculturist,  piant  pathologist, 
botanist  cerealist  and  chemist  interested  in  the  products 
produced  may  exercise  his  greatest  ingenuity  and  add 
much  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of  the  crop.  All 
can  understand  that  no  great  improvement  can  be  built 
about  an  ever  changing  type  or  variety  of  crop;  nor  can 
one  hope  for  better  yield  or  better  oil  or  fibre  under  con- 
ditions in  which  only  bulk  seed  is  used  for  sowing  pur- 
poses. Proper  State  and  national  standardization  and 
certification  of  seeds,  both  for  sowing  purposes  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  is  a  necessity.  Improvement  is 
not  likely  to  come  in  satisfactory  form  as  long  as  th« 
farmer  is  willing  to  sow  just  any  flaxseed,  as  long  as  tho 
crusher  is  willing  to  put  just  any  seed  into  pr»ss,  as  Ion* 
as  the  paint  manufacturers  are  willing  to  put  just  any 
oil  into  paint,  or  as  long  as  the  painters  are  willing  to 
use  common  grades  or  low  grade  oils  for  most  types  of 
work. 

Finally:— There  is  the  great  problem  of  general  educa- 
tion as  applied  to  the  united  flax  cropping  industries.  The 
industries  depend  on  the  crop,  the  crop  depends  upon  the 
industries.  All  depend  upon  investigation,  invention  and 
education.  This  great  crop  and  its  industries  should  be 
lifted  far  above  the  level  of  the  patent  vender  and  fake 
propagandist.  This  can  be  done  through  the  schools,  col- 
leges and  institutes  of  technology.  Let's  all  awake  to 
these  truths  and  see  to  It  that  there  is  at  least  one  instl-' 
tution  in  each  State  which  is  properly  equipped  to  give  In- 
dividual training  and  to  conduct  investigation  looking  to- 
ward a  proper  development  of  the  crops  and  Industrie* 
based  upon  oil  and  fibre  products. 

What  of  the  Future. 

While  the  American  crop  of  flaxseed  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  a  lesser  acreage  and  even  to  a  lesser  yield  per 
acre,  year  by  year  since  1900,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  there  are  better  varieties  espe- 
cially suited  to  special  regions,  that  irrigation  can  produce 
a  high  quality  of  seed  and  fibre,  that  meohanloal  processes 
can  take  out  valuable  fibre  in  usable  form  from  the  ordi- 
nary seed  straw,  and  that  varieties  have  been  bred  which 
are  highly  resistant  to  most  of  the  diseases  which  attack 
the  crop,  so  that  the  crop  has  been  ral.'Jod  to  finest  perfec- 
tion on  such  old  flax-sick  lands.  And  biochemical  experi- 
ments indicate  that  these  varieties  and  others  can  be  bred 
and  improved  for  oil  content  and  quality.  Intensive  agri- 
culture is  now  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago  and  the  great  forces  of  agricultural  extension, 
radiating  from  every  Agricultural  College  in  the  United 
States  are  in  position  to  place  farming  on  a  yot  higher 
plane  '  Thus,  tho  friends  of  the  flax  crop,  in  reality,  have 
no  cause  for  real  fear.  They  need  only  look  to  the  future 
with  the  hope  of  co-operative  helpfulness.  It  Is  the  firm 
belief  of  the  writer  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  flax  crop 
over  wide  areas  of  the  United  States  and  that  tho  In- 
dustries dependent  upon  It,  may.  If  they  will,  through  th« 
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wide  range  of  their  manufactured  products  give  the  crop 
a  useful  status  in  the  agriculture  of  the  entire  country. 

Dr.  Bolley's  paper  was  greeted  with  applause. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  received  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  resolution:— 

Resolution  Favoring  Greater  Flax  Cropping. 

Whereas,  The  present  world  war  is  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  this  country  the  great  and  urgent 
necessity  for  preparedness  commercially,  in  increasing  the 
number  and  variety  of  both  production  of  raw  materials 
and  of  manufactures. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  movement  for 
greater  flax  cropping  as  reviving  a  crop  that  needs  more 
attention  here  and  that  will  materially  assist  us  in  home 
production  of  linseed  oil  and  other  flax  products. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Dr.  Clifford  D.  Holley,  chief  chemist  of  the  Acme  White 
Lead  and  Color  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  introduced 
and  read  the  following  paper: — 

Commercial  Linseed  Oil. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  commercial 
linseed  oil,  a  subject  familiar  to  all  of  you. 

Tou  have  been  buying  linseed  oil  for  a  great  many  years 
and  the  big  question  is,  are  you  getting  the  kind  of  oil  you 
should  get  ? 

The  people  who  know  the  most  about  linseed  oil  are, 
naturally,  the  ones  who  produce  it.  They  certainly  know 
what  linseed  oil  should  be. 

This  is  proven  by  an  advertisement  I  saw  recently  in 
one  of  our  leading  trade  papers.    After  naming  the  brand 
of  oil,  this  advertisement  proceeds  to  sate: — 
"This  linseed  oil  is 
"Pure" 

"Well  Settled" 

'Free  from  Foots" 
"The  kind  you  ought  to  buy." 
Gentlemen,   I  have  never  seen  a  more  comprehensive 
or  clearer  cut  statement  of  what  linseed  oil  should  be, 
than  is  contained  in  these  brief  phrases  and  remember 
they  were  made  by  the  manufacturer,  the  man  who  knows. 

Again,  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
another  linseed  oil  manufacturer  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
sellmg  his  oil  in  sealed  packages.  This  "linseed  oil  is 
clear,  bright,  well-settled  and  free  from  foots." 

Having  ascertained  the  standard  set  up  by  the  oil  manu- 
facturers themselves,  let  us  see  what  the  careful  dis- 
crimmatmg  buyers  of  linseed  oil,  such  as  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Corporations  and  the  various  railroad  systems  have 
to  say. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  requires 
that  the  oil  used  in  their  paints  must  "have  a  pale  yellow 
color;  be  well  clarified  by  settling  a.nd  age;  must  not  con- 
tain more  than  1  per  cent,  of  foots." 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  are  more  stringent 
in  their  requirements:— "The  linseed  oil  must  be  pure  raw 
linseed  oil  free  from  foots."  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  re- 
quire that  the  oil  must  be  "as  free  as  possible  from  foots 
and  well  clarified  by  settling  and  age."  The  Michigan 
Central  requires,  among  many  other  things,  that  the  oil 
used  shall  be  drawn  from  settling  tanks  in  such  manner 
that  the  foots  and  other  albuminous  matter  contaiined  In 
it  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent. 

The  Navy  Department  requires  that  the  oil  used  shall 
"be  well-settled  linseed  oil,  perfectly  clear,  and  not  show 
any  deposit  of  foots  when  heated  for  one-half  hour  to  a 
temperature  of  10.3  to  105  degrees  C."  Likewise,  the  pur- 
chase specifications  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  United 
States  Armj^  require  that  the  oil  used  must  be  perfectly 
clear  at  60  degrees  F.  and  not  show  any  deposit  of  foots 
when  heated  to  212  degrees  F." 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Light  House  Service,  re- 
quires that  the  "oil  must  be  absolutely  pure.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  settled,  light  in  color,  free  from  suspended 
jnatter  at  60  degrees  F.  and  have  the  properties  of  a  well 
aged  oil." 

Gentlemen,  under  what  specifications  do  you  buy  the  oil 
you  use?  According  to  my  experience,  the  oil  manufac- 
turer says  here  it  is,  take  it  or  leave  it.  If  you  tell  him 
you  want  linseed  oil,  according  to  the  specifications  I  have 
qouted,  he  will  laugh  at  you. 

The  paint  manufacturer,  with  well  equipped  laboratories 
and  experienced  chemists,  is  in  a  better  position  to  obtain 
a  more  uniform  and  satisfactory  grade  of  oil  than  the 
master  painter  and  yet  the  company,  with  which  I  am 
connected,  was  obliged  to  install  250,000'  gallons  of  addi- 
tional linseed  oil  tankage,  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  prop- 
erly settle  and  age  their  oil  and  free  it  from  foots  and  I 
judge  other  paint  companies  have  done  the  same.  In  this 
connection,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  expense  of  testing 
and  handling  linseed  oil,  the  cost  of  installing  a  large  and 
expensive  storage  equipment,  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment represented  by  the  oil  in  storage,  and  the  loss  re- 
suiting  from  the  removal  of  the  foots,  very  materially  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  oil  used  by  the  paint  manufacturer 


and  it  is  therefore  unfair  to  compare  the  cost  of  mixed 
paint,  containing  this  higher  priced  oil,  on  the  same  basis 
with  paint  made  by  reducing  white  lead  in  oil  with  the 
common  run  of  linseed  oil  available  to  the  master  painter. 

Doubtless,  the  linseed  oil  manufacturer  wall  tell  you 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  oil  he  sells  the  paint 
manufacturer  in  tank  cars  and  the  oil  he  sells  or  jobs  in 
barrels  or  cans,  which  is  what  the  painter  uses. 

I  will  cite  you  an  instance  which  came  under  my  own 
observation  during  the  past  year.  Another  paint  company 
had  a  contract  with  one  of  the  prominent  linseed  oil 
companies  to  fuiTii.^h  them  oil  in  tank  car  lots.  Because 
of  delayed  shipments,  the  paint  company  was  allowed  to 
draw  on  this  same  oil  company's  local  warehouse  for  oil 
in  barrels.  The  tank  car  shipments  were  of  average  qual- 
ity as  to  the  amount  of  foots  present  and  well  inside  the 
accepted  limits  as  to  acid  value.  The  oil  in  barrels  was 
so  heavily  loaded  with  foots  and  so  high  in  acid  value 
that  this  company  did  not  dare  use  it,  except  in  their 
cheapest  goods.  This  did  not  happen  once  but  several 
times. 

The  gap  between  what  the  paint  manufacturer  and  mas- 
ter painter  are  obliged  to  accept  as  raw  linseed  oil  and 
what  the  various  purchasing  corporations  will  permit  to 
go  into  the  paint  used  by  them  is  increasing  each  year. 

The  basis  of  this  trouble  is  the  condition  of  the  oil.  as 
received  by  the  paint  manufacturer  and  contracting 
painter,  as  regards  lack  of  age,  the  frequent  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  foots,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
fected, and  other  impurities  which  impair  the  value  of 
the  oil. 

Some  months  ago  I  asked  a  very  good  friend  of  mine 
who  is  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil, 
the  following  questions: — 

1.  What  causes  dark  colored  oils? 

2.  WTiy  are  there  more  foots  in  linseed  oil  now  than 
formerly? 

3.  What  other  causes  tended  to  produce  poor  oil? 

Has  reply  to  the  first  question  was  that  dark  colored 
oils  and  oils  that  had  an  abnormal  yellow  staining  power, 
as  may  be  sometimes  observed  in  white  paints  freshly  ap- 
plied, are  produced  by  overheating  the  meal  before  the  oil 
is  pressed,  causing  an  excess  of  coloring  matter  to  pass 
into  the  oil;  also  from  pressing  flaxseed  containing  black 
or  blighted  seeds,  caused  by  the  improper  handling  of 
the  flax  before  threshing,  and  from  seed  that  has  been 
harvested  when  green  or  immature,  in  which  case  a  dis- 
tinct greenish  color  was  usually  observable. 

His  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  any  increase  in 
the  amount  of  foots  was  due  to  an  attempt  to  squeeze 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  oil  out  of  the  press  cake 
and  shipping  the  oil  before  it  was  properly  settled  and 
aged.  This  latter  feature  was  confirmed  by  another  large 
oil  producer,  who  admitted  that  his  usual  procedure  was 
to  ship  the  oil  as  soon  as  it  left  the  filter  press,  no  time 
being  allowed  for  settling  or  aging,  and  according  to  the 
tests  I  have  made,  this  manufacturer  was  not  alone  in  fol- 
lowing this  practice. 

My  friend  hesitated  somewhat  at  the  third  question, 
as  to  the  other  causes  of  poor  oil,  stating  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  as  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  how  universal  the  following  practice  was  or  give  any 
intimation  as  to  who  might  be  doing  it,  'but  various  oil 
companies  bought  screenings  and.  in  addition  to  their  own, 
pressed  them,  and,  according  to  his  information,  added  the 
impure  oil  thus  obtained  to  their  regular  run  of  oil  and 
ground  as  much  of  the  pressed  screenings  into  their  lin- 
seed meal  as  they  could  and  barely  keep  within  the  guar- 
antee under  which  they  sold  their  meal.  He  stated  that 
such  a  procedure  was  usually  very  profitable  to  the  oil 
manufacturer,  as  screenings  were  worth  from  $S  to  $15 
per  ton  and  the  meal  §30  to  $40  per  ton.  My  own  investi- 
gations, and  the  analysis  I  have  seen  of  linseed  oil  meal, 
indicate  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  practice. 

Furthermore,  the  presence  of  pigeon  grass  and  other 
similar  seeds,  which  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of 
a  wax-like  substance,  is  detrimental,  as  this  so-called  wax 
is  soluble  in  the  hot  oil  and  may  not  separate  until  after 
the  final  filtering,  when  the  oil  is  shipped. 

I  clearly  recall  attempting  to  make  a  clear  toned  chrome 
green  paint,  with  an  oil  which  subsequent  examination 
showed,  contained  this  wax  and  a  leopard  never  had  more 
spots  on  it  than  came  out  on  this  paint,  after  it  was 
applied. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Gardner  on  house  paints 
are  causing  various  State  paant  and  oil  officials  to  regard 
the  question  of  foots  in  a  serious  manner,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  oil  report  for  1915, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  274, 
page  10:— "According  to  H.  A.  Gardner,  excessive  amounts 
of  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matter  contained  in  lin- 
seed oil,  commonly  called  foots,  is  unfit  for  painting  pur- 
poses, as  these  foots  usually  contain  micro-organisms 
which  affect  the  life  of  paints  in  which  such  oils  ai-e 
used."  Also  the  experiences  of  several  of  the  prominent 
master  painters  with  foots  oils  lend  further  weight  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
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suitable  means  that  will  bring  the  oil  producer,  the  paint 
manufacturer  and  the  master  painter  together  on  a  basis 
of  common  agreement. 

Last  September  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engi- 
neering Chemistry,  Gardner  states  :—"SufRcient  tankage  is 
not  always  available  to  the  oil  crusher  and  therefore  the 
raw  oil  is  often  marketed  immediately  after  it  has  been 
produced.  In  the  writer's  opinion  [that  is  Gardner's]  such 
o^l  is  not  fit  for  use  in  high  grade  paints  and  paint  grind- 
ers should  demand  a  better  product." 

I  heartily  agree  with  Gardner,  for  I  have  had  samples 
submitted  to  me  by  numerous  concerns  who  buy  in  con- 
siderable quantities  during  the  past  two  years,  which  if 
truly  representative  of  the  shipments  from  which  they 
were  talien,  should  never  have  been  used  in  any  paint. 

The  progressive  paint  manufacturer  realizes  the  serious- 
ress  of  the  situation  and  endeavors  to  store  his  oil  so 
that  it  will  be  properly  settled  and  aged  and  freed  from 
foots  before  using  it  in  his  paints.  In  other  words  he 
does  what  the  oil  manufacturer  should  have  done,  but  did 

Gentlemen,  when  you  want  a  first  class  Unseed  oil, 
where  are  you  going  to  get  it?  Can  you  depend  on  tne 
claims  of  those  who  market  linseed  oil  in  sealed  packages 
and  in  barrels  for  the  trade?  Some  of  the  poorest  oil  I 
ever  examined  I  took  from  the  original  packages,  which 
I  had  purcliased  from  local  dealers,  to  determine  how  such 
oils  compared  with  what  we  were  using  in  our  mixed 
paints. 

The  receipt  of  several  shipments,  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  of  raw  oil  containing  abnormally  large  quantities  of 
foots  caused  the  writer  to  seek  a  suitable  method  of  com- 
paring the  relative  amounts  of  foots  in  different  raw  oils. 
Nothing  was  found  in  the  chemical  literature  that  was  of 
material  assistance,  and  the  measurement  schemes,  as 
given  in  the  various  specifications  already  referred  to, 
were  not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  satisfactory.  Finally, 
I  developed  a  scheme  of  treating  the  oil  with  phosphoric 
acid,  which  gave  results  of  practical  value  for  comparing 
the  foots  present  in  various  oils  and  especially  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  oil  was  aged  sufficiently  to  stand  in- 
spection in  sisecification  paints,  and  for  use  dn  our  house 
paints. 

This  method  has  been  published  in  various  trade  papers 
devoted  to  the  paint  industry,  so  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  describe  it,  except  to  say  that  the  foots  are  collected 
and  measured  according  to  the  volume  occupied. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained,  however,  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Average  linseed  oil,  fresh  from  the  filter  press, 
gives  a  volume  reading  of  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  foots.  The 
same  oil,  after  standing  for  two  months  at  usual  room 
temperature,  shows  less  than  0.25  per  cent,  and  after  three 
months,  has  seldom  over  0.1  per  cent,  of  foots.  Some  time 
ago  I  tested  three  shipments  which  gave  4.3  per  cent., 
4.6  per  cent,  and  3.6  per  cent,  of  foots,  indicating  that  the 
oil  had  been  shipped  as  soon  as  it  was  pressed.  During 
the  past  summer,  of  fifteen  successive  shipments,  four 
showed  0.25  per  cent,  or  less,  three  had  over  1  per  cent, 
and  the  remaining  eight  were  between  0.25  and  1  per  cent, 
foots.  Last  winter,  the  results  obtained  were  considerably 
higher,  over  half  of  the  shipments  ibeing  between  1  and  2 
lier  cent.  Samples,  which  I  received  from  barrels  and 
sealed  packages  as  handled  by  the  jobbers  and  retail 
trade,  tested  4  to  6  per  cent,  by  the  same  test. 

1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  satis- 
factory wearing  paint  has  not  been  made  from  oil  con- 
taining appreciable  amounts  of  foots,  for  I  know  such 
paints  have  been  made.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  use  of  a 
pure,  well-settled  and  aged  oil,  free  from  foots  and  there- 
fore not  liable  to  infection,  will  solve  all  your  paint  trou- 
bles, but  I  do  claim  and  I  am  certain  that  the  old  maxim, 
"the  better  the  oil,  the  better  the  job,"  was  never  more 
true  than  today.  If  you  expect  to  do  good  work  and  give 
satisfaction  to  your  customers,  you  must  use  good  oil.  To 
obtain  good  oil,  you  will  have  to  adopt  a  suitable  and  prac- 
tical standard,  safeguard  it  with  specifications,  then  ar- 
range with  one  or  more  linseed  oil  manufacturers  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  oil  you  require  and  have  an  accredited 
laboratory  certify  that  the  oil  meets  your  standard.  Such 
oil  will  cost  you  more  money,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  afford  to  continue  using  linseed  oil  inferior  to  that 
used  by  the  paint  manufacturer. 

I  have  shown  that  the  oil  manufacturer  knows  how  to 
make  good  oil.  I  have  presented  evidence  that  you  are 
not  consistently  getting  good  oil.  I  have  ])ointed  out  that 
the  paint  manufacturer,  'because  of  his  facilities,  is  get- 
ting a  better  oil  and  has  hopes  of  further  improvement 
because  he  is  constantly  demanding  it  and  is  presenting 
the  evidence  to  back  his  claims. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a  powerful  and  energetic  organ- 
ization, you  know  what  you  want  and  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  that  will  prevent  you  from  getting  the  kind  of  oil 
you  desire,  provided  you  make  your  demands  sufficiently 
emphatic,  and  set  the  machinery  of  your  organization  to 
work  on  the  problem  in  such  a  manner  as  will  assure  the 
desired  results. 
Mr.  Dewar  said  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  accept- 


ing the  paper  with  a  vote  of  thanks  for  telling  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Draper  asked  Dr.  HoMey  if  he  had  ever  noticed  oil 
that  was  very  stringy  and  got  worse  until  the  oil  could  be 
taken  out  on  the  brush  almost  as  a  solid  mass. 

Dr.  Holley  said  he  had  never  seen  such  an  aggravated 
condition,  but  he  had  seen  oil  from  Argentina  seed  so 
full  of  foots  it  was  absolutely  useless  as  a  paint  oil.  Such 
conditions  can  be  attributed  to  improper  treatment. 

Mr.  Gardner  suggested  that  a  committee  buy  well  se- 
lected seed,  have  it  crushed  in  their  presence  and  tanked 
for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then  sent  to  painters  for  test 
and  that  hereafter  all  oil  be  bought  on  a  specification 
basis. 

Mr.  Laheney  moved  that  the  suggestion  given  by  Mr. 
Gardner  be  adopted  and  the  Association  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  take  up  this  matter. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  asked  if  specification  oil  would  not 
cost  too  much. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  it  would  cost  more.  It  is  a  question 
of  specification.  If  you  insist  that  you  will  get  good  oil 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  the  question  is  whether  the  painters 
want  to  get  good  oil  or  do  their  work  over.  There  are 
simple  tests  for  oil  and  if  you  want  good  oil  and  insist 
on  getting  it,  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Beck  asked  if  foots  have  any  commercial  value  and 
whether  they  can  be  used  for  anything.  Also,  whether 
special  oils  such  as  crystal  oil  or  boiled  oil  are  suitable 
for  the  painter. 

Dr.  Holley  said  foots  are  no  use  whatever.  He  had  not 
found  any  high  grade  oil  put  up  in  special  packages. 

Mr.  Udall  said  he  had  had  no  trouble,  except  with  one 
lot  of  oil  in  muggy  weather  last  summer,  and  he  was  al- 
most sure  his  man  had  dosed  the  paint  with  too  much 
driers. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  there  is  no  question  of  more  vital  im- 
portance than  the  linseed  oil  proposition.  He  asked  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
linseed  oil  manufacturers  and  ask  them  to  make  linseed 
oil  up  to  the  standard  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Gardner  said  that  oil  from 
South  American  seed  is  no  better  than  oil  containing  one- 
third  cottonseed  oil. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  that  under  present  conditions  you  can- 
not get  enough  North  American  oil  to  supply  the  demands. 

Mr.  Dahelstein  said  the  mixed  paint  manufacturers 
claim  that  the  only  pure  oil  is  in  their  products.  We 
have  been  buying  oil  from  well  known  crushers  and  have 
obtained  good  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Holley  said  the  oil  crusher  will  say  he  cannot  make 
any  better  oil  than  is  in  the  seed,  but,  "for  the  love  of 
Mike,"  make  him  given  you  all  the  good  there  is  in  the 
seed,  provided  you  are  willing  to  pay  an  advanced  price 
for  it. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  you  are  getting  pure  oil,  but  there  are 
several  grades  of  pure  oil.  It  is  up  to  you  whether  you 
want  to  pay  more  and  get  oil  free  from  foots  or  whether 
you  are  content  to  go  on  as  you  are  doing  and  get  what- 
ever oil  the  crushers  give  you. 

Howard  M.  Heston,  secretai-y  of  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons 
Company,  of  Buffalo,  was  introduced  and  after  referring 
to  the  fact  that  being  a  factory  man,  after  having  spent 
many  years  in  active  wall  paper  merchandising,  made  him 
feel  like  a  "has  been."    He  read  his  paper  as  follows: — 

Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper  and  Correction  of 
the  Evils  in  the  Wall  Paper  Business. 

"Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper  and  t'orreolioii  of  the 
Evils  dn  the  Wall  Paper  Business"  is  the  subject  assigned 
to  me.  This  is  properly  a  long  title  for  a  subject  of  i>nd- 
less  limitations,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  would  dare  to  tres- 
pass upon  your  known  qualities,  by  any  but  a  sujierlicial 
reference  to  our  mutual  troubles  or  the  evils  which  con- 
front us.  So  that  if,  in  the  main,  I  may  seem  to  iligress, 
I  believe  that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact,  when  1  t(-Il  you 
that  I  have  not  had  Uie  opportunit.v  to  ai)ply  myself  suf- 
ficiently to  prepare  an  exhaustixe  review  of  the  subject. 
And,  realizing  too  that  there  would  .be  many  highly  valui-d 
friendships  here  to  renew,  I  felt  that  an  attitude  of  seri- 
ousness would  be  questioned  as  to  its  real  motive  and  in- 
spiration. 

Gentlemen,  It  is  an  uplifting  of  your  profession,  or  the 
trade  you  are  engaged  in,  for  you  to  assemble  in  these 
conventions  to  disseminate  Knowledge,  and  to  discuss  in 
altruistic  style  matters  relevant  to  the  adv.ancement  of 
your  liusiriess.  Yours  is  a  practical  knowledge  of  your 
business.  Yours  's  a  practical  kn()wledg(>  of  evils  with 
whicli  you  are  'onfronted.  whilst  our  views  of  your  trou- 
bles are  from  observation.  To  be  sure,  while  tlie  latter 
is  really  circumstantial  knowledge,  it  does  provide  the 
opportunity  to  olfer  much  of  advice  that  should  be  of 
benefit  to  the  jiraclitionor. 

The   situation    confrontmg    the   manufacturer   of  wall 
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paper  as  to  the  sale  of  his  product,  can  be  viewed  from  two 
different  angles  One,  the  great  necessity  of  concluding 
contracts  with  large  buyers  at  a  price  concession,  such  as 
will  insure  the  output  of  the  mill  being  realized.  Appar- 
ently this  would  appear  to  militate  against  the  retail 
dealer,  in  that  price  discrimination  would  seem  to  be  in 
evidence.  Then,  too,  the  public  would  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  standpoint  of  quality  sacrifice.  These  cjnclusions 
are  not  always  so,  as  some  manufacturers  sell  to  jobbers 
and  bookmen  exclusively,  and  still  endeavor  to  maintain 
quality. 

As  to  the  price  of  a  paper  bought  and  sold  from  a  mer- 
chandizing standpoint,  it  is  probably  worth  no  more  than 
the  lowesi  price  that  it  is  sold  for;  and  therefore,  unless 
you  believe  in  the  commercializing!  of  your  business,  you 
won't  be  influenced  by  price;  particularly  a  price  which, 
low  as  it  may  seom,  means  that  you  are  providing  the 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  who  sells  a  large  part  of  his 
output  materially  below  his  quotation  to  you,  and  often 
below  cost.  With  such  manufacturers  quality  is  not  a 
necessary  consideration;  but  it  is,  however,  a  most  serious 
question  to  you  when  it  comes  to  a  reckoning  with  the 
public  or  your  customers  in  a  desire  to  upbuild  your  busi- 
ness. To  this  one  short-sighted  policy  of  quality  sacrifice 
for  price  advantage  do  I  attribute  many  failures  in  the 
wall  paper  business.  As  also  do  I  believe  such  a  lowering 
of  standards  responsible  for  recent  tendencies  which  seem 
to  greatly  concern  some  manufacturers. 

I  mention  "tendencies,"  with  full  knowledge  of  the  some- 
what vague  meaning'  that  it  implies,  and  having  in  mind 
the  change  of  vogue  influencing  public  taste,  the  perpe- 
tuity of  an  accepted  fashion  of  today,  by  no  means  being 
an  assured  thing.  In  other  words,  the  Dusiness  that  you 
are  in,  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  tastes  of  the  public, 
works  in  cycles.  Every  decade  or  so  the  cycle  of  visionary 
fashion  makes  its  appearance,  and  without  warning  does 
it  seem  to  disappear.  While  this  is  very  often  due  to  a 
misuse  or  misunderstanding  in  the  application,  it  still 
remains  that  it  is  but  temporal,  and  we  therefore  find  our- 
selves back  to  those  things  which  must  endure,  and  which 
do  provide  the  missing  elements.  Hoop  skirts  were  once 
in  great  favor,  and  only  recently  was  an  attempt  made 
to  revive  the  vogue — yet,  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  such  styles  lacked  evidence  of  assertiveness.  Just 
imagine,  iiowever,  the  uncomfortable  results  attending  the 
breaking  up  of  a  suffrage  meeting  and  a  consequent  grand 
scramble  for  the  tramway  car  by  a  crowd  of  these  esti- 
.Tiable  women  so  attired.  Ficture  the  likely  sight  in  a 
New  York  subway  and  the  utter  fallibility  of  the  whole 
thing  at  once  becomes  apparent.  Artistic  standards  in 
the  manufacturing  of  paper  hangings,  as  in  the  interior 
decorating  business  are  something  that  will  endure  and 
prosper  by  reason  of  the  good  that  they  disseminate. 

It  is  tliis  latter  angle,  meaning  the  question  of  good 
decoration  and  the  artistic  standardization  of  our  work 
which  vitally  concerns  my  company,  as  well  as  men  of 
your  standing.  Responsibility  is  another  name  for  oppor- 
tunity. Success  is  often  an  accident;  failure  is  always 
earned.  No  one  will  agree  with  this  except  the  man  who 
has  made  a  success  of  success.  Making  a  success  of  suc- 
cess is  more  than  a  play  on  words.  It  was  E.  H.  Harri- 
man  who  frequently  gave  voice  to  a  favorite  adage: 
"Much  good  work  is  spoiled  for  the  lack  of  a  little  more." 

Tours  and  ours  is  the  task  of  immense  interest,  big  as 
it  is  in  promise,  of  that  which  is  to  accrue.  We  believe 
It  to  be  a  most  excellent  venture,  and  to  be  said  to  be  a 
leader  is  an  asset  of  incomparable  value.  It  should  be 
the  one  aim  of  all  of  us  in  that  the  good  that  is  accom- 
plished provides  the  incentive  for  greater  work.  There 
is  an  intoxication  of  joy  which  comes  after  work  well 
done,  and  no  greater  satisfaction  comes  to  a  mortal  in 
life  than  this.  Probably  you  lost  that  contract  to  paper 
a  block  of  new  houses  on  which  some  fellow  figured  the 
paper  at  cost  and  the  labor  at  10  per  cent,  profit  just  to 
keep  things  going.  And  to  offset  such  unworthy  competi- 
tion and  by  reason  of  your  having  devoted  the  same  time 
to  ways  and  means  of  elevating  the  standards  of  your  pro- 
fession, you  may  have  builded  your  house  for  that  private 
clientele  which  knows  no  price  except  that  which  assures 
quality  and  artistic  values.  As  you  sit  before  me  can  you 
not,  each  one  of  you,  think  with  pride  of  your  best  con- 
tract executed  since  you  last  met  in  convention? 

This  is  the  age  of  the  specialist,  and  I  hold  that  the 
element  of  personality  In  the  interior  decorating  business 
Is  an  absolute  essential.  George  Moore,  in  descriptive 
phrases,  speaking  of  catching  Corot  in  one  of  his  frequent 
moods  of  rapture,  says:— "The  master  was  standing  alone 
on  a  log  in  the  woods,  like  a  dancing  faun  leading  an 
Imaginary  orchestra  with  silent  but  tremendous  gusto. 
At  other  times  when  Corot  captured  certain  effects  in  a 
picture  he  would  rush  across  the  fields  to  where  there  was 
a  peasant  plowing,  and,  seizing  the  astonished  man,  would 
lead  him  over  and  stand  him  before  the  canvas,  crying:— 
•Look  at  that!  What  did  I  tell  you?  Tou  thought  I  never 
could  catch  it!'  "  Of  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  it  has  been  written  that  he  saw  in 
the  «ouls  of  his  models,  as  reflected  in  their  features,  noth- 
ing but  the  winning  qualities  of  a  noble  nature,  not  only 
everything  common,  but  everything  which  bore  the  stamp 
of  passion,  lay  outside  the  range  of  his  artistic  vision. 


Thus  he  filled  the  figures  which  he  portrayed  with  an 
aristocratic  and  harmonious  tranquility  of  soul^  of  which 
the  noble  and  peaceful  beauty  of  the  coloring— a  marvel 
of  art  in  itself — seems  merely  the  natural  expression  in 
painting.  These  Instances  but  illustrate  the  element  of 
personality  attending  the  work  of  great  artists  before 
us,  who  were  indeed  specialists. 

Rubens  himself  offers  us  an  example  in  that  he  fittingly 
provided  the  setting  for  his  wonderful  paintings.  In  16H 
he  reconstructed  at  great  'expense  by  altering  a  large  man- 
sion which  he  had  acquired  the  year  before.  He  fash- 
ioned a  sumptuous  palace  in  the  late  Renaissance  style, 
which  he  further  furnished  with  princely  splendor.  His 
studio  was  arrayed  with  great  magnificence.  There  re- 
:  nains  on  the  site  a  well  preserved  triumphal  arch  whereon 
two  inscriptions  can  still  be  traced.  On  one  side  these  lines 
from  Juvenal: — 

Trust  to  the  gods  to  care  for  us  and  our  prosperity. 

They  love  men  better  than  they  do  themselves. 
On  the  otlier,  from  the  same  poet: — 

Pray  that  in  your  healthy  body  may  live  a  healthy 
man; 

And  that  your  heart  may  neither  fiinch  from  death 
Nor  to  be  given  over  to  passion  and  desire. 
By  our  deeds  let  us  be  known.  Let  us  not  expect  en- 
comiums that  may  be  directed  our  way  by  reason  alone  of 
that  which  we  have  accomplished,  but  more  by  reason  of 
that  which  we  are  to  do  in  protecting  the  confidence 
established  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  we  look  for  the 
success  of  our  individual  businesses.  Let  us  put  our  house 
in  order,  and  T  miirht  Hiy  that  right  here  is  where  the 
greatest  cause  for  censure  of  the  wall  paper  dealer  can 
be  located. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  we  are  pretty  well  in  touch  with 
conditions  existing  in  the  decorative  field  throughout  the 
world.  We  receive  over  ten  thousand  daily  reports  an- 
nually, representing  personal  interviews  on  the  part  of  our 
representatives.  My  own  experience  covers  thirty-one 
years  in  the  business,  twenty-two  years  of  which  were  in 
a  selling  capacity.  I  have  seen  many  failures  in  that 
time,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  these  mis- 
fortunes were  directly  traceable  to  the  individual  himself. 
Some  of  the  moat  frequent  causes  being  inattention  to 
business,  unattractive  and  dirty  places  of  business,  stock 
poorly  kept  and  displayed,  buying  and  selling  on  price 
only  (and  meaning  overbuying),  unkept  promises,  all  in  the 
end  tending  to  discredit  the  institution. 

Of  these  daily  reports  I  want  to  quote  from  Just  two 
received  the  day  this  paper  was  prepared: 

No.  1.  I  learned  that  three  of  the  wealthiest  people 

in  this  town  had  recently  gone  to   (city)  to  buy 

paper  for  their  homes.  Here  are  three  orders  that 
went  out  of  town,  but  that  don't  worry  the  dealers 
any.  They  v.ouldn't  care  if  every  one  left  town.  I 
guess.  This  Is  surely  an  opportunity  for  a  live  dealer. 
Here's  the  other  report  on  one  of  these  dealers: — 

This  firm  does  very  cheap  work  and  they  look  like 
a  couple  of — well,  I  won't  say  it — ^but  it  is  certainly 
a  dirty  hole  of  a  place. 

Every  man  is  a  carrier  of  the  germs  of  lethargy— they 
are  always  ready  to  attack  in  a  weak  spot,  and  when  they 
get  a  start  they  take  advantage  of  it  with  intense  energy. 
To  keep  them  down  and  out  at  the  start  makes  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  advance  to  the  front. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Paper  News  we  find  this 
editorial: — 

The  Intention  of  every  dealer  and  decorator  who  has 
a  proper  amount  of  ambition  naturally  is  to  go  ahead 
during  the  spring  season  to  do  a  more  profitable  busi- 
ness. But  this  aim  can  only  be  achieved  by  well  cal- 
culated means,  by  studying  the  conditions  in  his  own 
locality,  and  the  methods  developed  by  the  most  up- 
to-date  men  in  the  business. 

In  every  community  the  people  most  worth  having 
for  customers  are  discriminating  and  they  want  good 
service.  From  the  decorator  they  expect  not  only  cour- 
tesy, promptness  and  fair  business  dealing,  but  helpful 
advice  in  the  decoration  of  their  homes.  They  expect 
to  be  shown  the  latest  and  the  best  wall  paper  decora- 
tions, and  to  be  shown  intelligently.  They  are  not 
looking  for  cheap  goods;  they  will  not  take  a  thing 
at  all  unless  it  pleases  them,  no  matter  how  low  the 
price  may  be.  If  they  can't  find  what  they  want  in 
their  own  town  they  go  elsewhere.  The  dealer  or  deco- 
rator who  buys  only  the  goods  that  there  is  a  call  for— 
the  staple  papers — is  in  a  rut.  Mo.st  men  are  in  a  rut, 
and  that  is  why  success  is  comparatively  easy  for  the 
man  who  gets  out  of  the  rut  and  intelligently  goes 
ahead.  Every  business  man  must  guard  against  the 
inertia  that  comes  from  thinking  that  he  knows  what 
the  public  wants  and  how  to  run  a  business.  The  rea- 
son a  raw  newcomer  often  succeeds,  despite  his  lack  of 
experience,  is  that  he  is  wideawake. 

I  firmly  believe  that  It  is  impossible  for  a  person  to 
produce  anything  without  weaving  himself  into  it,  whether 
it  be  a  poem,  a  bolt  of  silk,  a  roll  of  wall  paper  or  a  job 
of  Interior  decorating.  It  is  the  personality  which  dom- 
inates the  product.  It  become.s  a  fixed  habit  to  do  things 
his  way  by  reason  of  his  spirit.    "Fixed  habit,"  that  ia 
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what  character  is.  If  a  man  has  high  ideals  and  is  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  the  best,  then  the  results  show  the 
high  character  of  such  a  personality.  Every  one  who 
accepts  such  standards  feels  the  personality  behind  it. 
When  a  concern  has  maintained  a  certain  personality  for 
a  long  period  of  time  and  many  people  have  come  into 
touch  with  its  work,  the  widespread  knowledge  of  its 
character  is  called  its  "reputation."  Reputation  attracts 
new  buyers.  The  right  character  in  the  product  retains 
,  them. 

Constructiveness. 

These  sixteen  letters  make  a  long  word,  but  not  too  long 
to  express  the  big  idea  conveyed  thereby.  ^„„;„„<,c? 

What  does  it  mean  as  applied  to  the  wall  paper  business? 

It  does  not  characterize  those  concerns  which  content 
themselves  with  simply  supplying  a  demand  which  already 
©xists 

The'  art  and  business  of  making  paper  hangings  is  no 
different  than  its  necessary  adjunct— the  arteries  through 
which  the  materials  finally  reach  the  consumer.  As  a 
whole  all  progress  because  of  the  efforts  of  those  rare 
organizations  which  spend  their  skill  and  energy  in  devel- 
oping new  ideas,  new  methods  to  increase  the  quality  ana 
decorative  value  of  the  materials  they  have  to  sell. 

To  be  successful,  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer 
of  paper  hangings  must  know  how  well  the  Purpos©  for 
which  they  are  made  and  sold  has  been  served.  With  the 
Idea  of  establishing  these  ends  beyond  peradventure,  the 
Birge  Company  assembles  each  year  under  the  dir^tion 
of  an  architect  and  a  decorator,  both  men  of  capability, 
a  -tableau  form  or  arrangement  of  interiors  showing  the 
actual  application  of  available  materials.  These  settings 
are  photographed  and  appear  in  the  year  book  known  as 
the  Birge  Book  to  which  is  added  a  valuable  supplement 
entitled  the  Layout  Book.  "The  Birge  Bo^ '  has  long 
since  been  correctly  named  the  Text  Book,  by  which  the 
standing  of  many  a  decorator  has  been  measured.  I  am 
prompted  in  making  this  statement  by  reason  of  the  fact 
'hat  fifty-three  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions have  written  us  requesting  that  they  be  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  same. 

Now  with  this  review  in  part  of  generalities,  what  shall 
I  say  of  your  real  evils?  To  what  direction  shall  I  turn 
for  my  inspiration?  Will  it  be  a  grievance  such  as  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  letter  received  from  one  of  .our 
nearby  friends  who  evidently  did  not  like  our  political 
affiliations?    I  will  read  you:— 

Gentlemen— A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  bill  of 
goods  from  you  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  upon  the  back 
of  which  was  a  red  label  pasted  which  read:— 

"Free  Business  from  Political  Persecution.  Send 
Business  Men  to  Congress." 

We  do  not  know  what  prompted  the  Issuance  of  such 
a  label  nor  do  we  know  for  certain  that  it  emanated 
from  you,  but  assuming  that  it  did,  we  just  want  to 
say  that  our  political  ideas  are  in  no  ways  Socialistic, 
but  we  do  feel  from  what  we  glean  from  the  Buffalo 
papers  that  your  city  needs  a  moral  physic,  especially 
in  view  of  some  of  the  happenings  of  the  recent  cam- 
paign.   You  probably  know  what  we  refer  to. 

As  far  as  business  men  being  better  fitted  for  Con- 
gress than  men  of  other  trades,  we  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  might  name  some  busi- 
ness men  who  are  now  and  have  been  members  of 
Congress,  a  defense  of  whom  would  keep  you  busy. 

Our  business  relations  are  very  pleasant.  Tour  wan 
papers  are  very  pretty,  your  blends  have  pleased  thou- 
sands your  hand-mades  above  criticism,  but  your 
political  dope  smacks  of  the  "machine  made  and  the 
shelves  of  our  think  racks  are  burdened  with  this  sort 
already 

If  we  care  to  take  a  correspondence  school  course  in 
political  economy  a  wall  paper  factory  is  the  last  place 
we  would  ask  for  help.    Paste  these  labels  on  goods 
being  shipped  to  Pennsylvania.   They  will  be  far  more 
palatable  in  that  section.    Very  truly  yours. 
Or    shall  I  trv  and  prescribe  for  the  members  of  the 
Connecticut  and'  New  .Jersey  State  Associations  the  pan- 
acea to  alleviate  the  injury  resulting  to  their  business 
from  a  compulsory  lessening  of  their  profits  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  discount  on  papers  bought  from  sample  books. 
I  think  you  would  be  divided  in  your  opinions  were  I  to 
try  to  defend  cither  complaint. 

It  Is  so  that  one  of  our  largest  customers,  a  Rotarian 
who.  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Wall  Paper  Sect  on  of 
that  organization,  meeting  In  international  convention  at 
Cincinnati  last  July,  did  write  me  asking  if  I  would  at- 
tend the  convention,  and  if  impossible,  would  I  state  in 
writing  my  views  on  the  following  subjects:— 
How  to  bridge  over  losses  during  dull  season. 
Surrender  of  business  to  paper  hangers. 
Fifty  per  cent,  is  too  much  discount  to  allow  paper 

Mf^facturers-  credits  too  long;  would  shorter  terms 
eliminate  irresponsible  dealers?     „  ^  ,  . 

How  to  discourage  the  plain  wall  fad,  etc. 
Here  are  my  answers:— 
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"How  to  Bridge  Over  Losses  During  Dull  Season." 

As  the  retail  wall  paper  and  interior  decorating  business 
is  each  year  getting  to  be  more  of  a  fifty-two  weeks' 
business,  this  question  is  gradually  taking  care  of  itself. 
It  still  remains  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  weeks 
in  the  year  that  are  unusually  dull.  Why  not  use  that 
time  for  cleaning  up  odd  lots  and  offering  an  extra  dis- 
count both  on  material  and  labor?  This  helps  for  a  house 
in  order,  and  affords  people  of  limited  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purcha,se  a  better  grade  of  materials.  It  is  in 
line  with  educating  the  people  to  better  things,  and  neu- 
tralizes certain  overhead  charges  bound  to  continue  at 
all  times. 

"Surrender  of  Business  to  Paper  Hangers." 

By  a  dealer  whose  house  is  kept  in  order,  and  the  en- 
vironment of  whose  business  place  is  up  to  a  point  of 
attraction  and  acknowledgment  by  the  consumer  as  a 
leader  in  his  line,  paper  hangers  need  not  be  feared,  as  the 
paper  hanger  does  not  in  his  recommendations  or  efforts 
provide  the  confidence  which  the  consumer  has  in  such 
concerns.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the 
paper  hanger  today  is  to  be  the  dealer  tomorrow,  and  a 
paper  hanger  with  good  original  ideas,  one  who  makes  a 
study  of  the  business,  stands  a  better  chance  of  prosper- 
ing and  advancing  to  the  point  of  success  as  a  store- 
keeper later,  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  dealer  who, 
through  his  own  shortcomings,  allows  his  business  and 
place  to  disintegrate  and  look  shabby,  and  who,  by  favor- 
ing in  his  stock  merchandise  bought  and  sold  on  price  only, 
sounds  his  own  demise  and  the  disrespect  of  the  trade 
he  hopes  to  command. 

"Fifty  Per  Cent.  Too  Much  Discount  to  Allow 
Paper  Hangers." 

It  is  so  that  such  a  discount  is  not  deserved  by  the 
paper  hanger.  In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  the  jobbers 
and  bookmen  find  it  possible  to  carry  on  business  with 
these  men,  and  do  allow  them  but  33  1-3  per  cent.  In  New 
Tork  city  a  number  of  high  class  stores,  including  jobbers 
and  one  manufacturer,  have  certain  grades  of  goods  on 
which  they  allow  only  25  per  cent.,  while  the  general  im- 
pression among  paper  hangers  is  that  they  can  have  BO 
per  cent.  From  a  close  examination  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, I  find  that  some  paper  hangers  obtain  either  25, 
33  1-3  or  sn  per  cent.,  while  a  real  estate  dealer  or  apart- 
ment house  receives  as  much  as  50,  20  and  10  per  cent. 
One  distributor  in  New  York  city  used  to  give,  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas,  10  per  cent,  on  the  year's  purchases 
to  the  foreman  of  a  contractor  who  does  work  for  on©  of 
the  largest  estates  in  that  city.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
unscrupulous  practice  which  has  its  own  ending,  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  others.  Both  the  estate 
and  the  contracting  decorator  are  paying  same,  and  it  Is 
a  dishonest  practice.  If  I  were  a  dealer  I  wotild  not  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  of  a  concern  that  sold  paper  hangers  who 
do  not  carry  a  stock. 

"Manufacturers'  Credits  Too  Long ;  Would  Shorter 
Terms  Eliminate  Irresponsible  Dealers?" 

There  is  no  other  business  in  which  the  abuse  of  long 
terms  has  worked  such  habitual  injury.  The  wall  paper 
business  in  this  respect  has  absolutely  stood  still  for  fifty 
years,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  remains  an 
element  of  personality  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the 
business,  as  are  blind  to  believe  that  anything  else  can 
prevail.  It  is  a  two-year  return  under  ordinarj^  condi- 
tions, and  as  a  number  of  dealers  fail  to  pay  their  accounts 
when  due,  even  on  this  liberal  basis,  the  average  h£is 
been  carefully  figured  out  to  represent  an  Investment  made 
today,  returns  on  which  are  not  received  until  two  years 
after.'  Terms  should  be  shortened,  so  as  to  allow  for 
settlement  four  months  from  date  of  shipment,  except  on 
special  orders,  and  these  should  all  be  thirty  days  net. 

"How  to  Discourage  the  Plain  Wall  Fad." 

That  question  will  take  care  of  Itself.  This  business. 
In  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  styles  and  grades  as  are 
popular,  moves  in  cycles.  Today,  speaking  from  our  own 
experience,  the  high  class  decorators  are  using  more  fig- 
ured patterns  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five  years. 
This  is  so  in  the  highest  class  grades  that  we  make.  To 
be  sure,  not  the  old-fashioned,  flashy  colors  or  crude 
drawings  are  wanted,  but  it  is  a  high  order  of  things  in 
that  low  tone  papers,  in  flocks  and  hand  prints,  as  well 
as  in  the  inexpensive  grades,  are  things  which  have  sup- 
planted plain  walls. 

When  plain  goods  came  Into  such  vogue  it  was  because 
people  wore  tired  of  seeing  the  abuse  of  a  pattern  In 
Itself,  and  thev  wanted  relief  from  those  thlng.s  which 
were  looked  upon  as  v\ilgar.  Wall  paper  manufacturers 
have  progressed  to  such  an  extent  in  sensing  the  public 
wants  that  we  are  on  the  upward  trend,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  at  least  as  far  as  artistic  wall  paper  is  con- 
cerned. ,  .  »  ..1.1 

There  Is  nothing  much  more  that  could  be  said  at  this 
time  but  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  process  of 
elimination  has  worked  out  advantages  by  discrediting 
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unfair  practices  and  business  methods,  either  on  the  part 
of  a  retail  dealer  or  manufacturer,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  'or  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  that  the  best  will 
endure  as  long-  as  best  service  and  merit  (the  principle 
for  which  rotary  stands)  shall  prevail. 

The  point  of  contact,  embodied  in  fi  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  existing  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
is  something  essentially  of  interest  to  all  manufacturers 
who  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  put  into  practice  those 
methods  intended  to  improve  the  business  of  their  con- 
nections. I  am  pleased  to  quote  you  a  letter^  received  by 
us  from  one  of  our  largest  customers  located  at  a  very 
i-emote  point  from  here,  and  in  answer  to  a  letter  solicit- 
ing such  information:— 

Gentlemen:— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  7,  will 
state  the  general  conditions  as  I  see  them 

There  have  been  a  great  many  evils  existing  m  all 
business  lines  that  have  become  of  such  size  that  the 
dealers  for  protection  are  beginning  to  co-operate  to 
eliminate  these  evils  as  far  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  the  era  of  co-operation 
is  expanding  in  every  line  of  business,  and  from  the 
meXgs  of  different  organizations  the  following  facts 
Tre  com^r^g  out  prominently :-Manufacturers  jobbers 
and  retailers  are  all  necessary  for  communities,  and 
each  one  with  their  rights.  Each  one  occupies  a  posi- 
tion not  only  necessary,  but  should  be  made  profitable 
to  themselves,  but  frequently  they  resort- to  business 
methods  that  hurt  the  other  line  of  business 

I  read  an  article  a  short  time  ago  which  teisely  ex- 
plains the  position:— "Every  one  would  hke  to  buy 
the  egg  directly  from  the  hen,  but  the  hen  cannot  keep 
on  laying  eggs  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  the  goods 
She  needs  assistance  in  the  way  of  a  middle  man  to 
make  her  trade  profitable."  ^tov,^  = 

We  are  all  in  business  to  make  money,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  we  will  not  buy  a  line  of  goods  on  which 
we  cannot  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Retailers  occupy  prominent  positions  on  retail  streets 
and  pay  large  rents.  They  have  expensive  delivery 
systems  and  money  invested  in  their  business.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  an  overhead  expense  that  compels 
them  to  ask  a  certain  .margin  of  profit  on  all  of  their 
goods  If  thev  do  not  receive  the  proper  volume  the 
overhead  expense  increases,  and  every  gale  made  to 
any  on  not  carrying  a  stock  of  goods,  or  m  the  retail 
business  decreases  this  volume  and  makes  it  just, so 
much  h,arder  for  them  to  continue  their  business,  and 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  advance  their  prices 
to  overcome  this  loss  of  volume  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer.  .         ,  „ 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  the 
retailers  will  not  buy  from  any  one  who  sells  their 
goods  direct  to  the  consumer,  or  even  sells  their  goods 
to  any  one  not  carrying  a  stock,  or  you  might  say— to 
any  one  who  does  not  have  an  overhead  expense. 

I  belong  to  several  organizations  and  the  whole 
argument  is  to  this  effect:— 

Thev  will  not  as  a  body  do  anything  to  conflict  with 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  but  they  will  as  individ- 
uals buv  from  houses  that  protect  them  with  the  line 
of  goods  they  ;buy,  so  that  they  may  make  a  legiti- 
mate profit.  ^      ^  , 

I  will  turn  vour  letter  over  to  the  head  of  our  deco- 
rating department,  and  he  may  write  you  personally 
from  "his  angle.    Tours  respectfully. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word  regarding  appren- 
ticeship and  trades  schools,  the  establishing  of  which  1 
observe  ap  one  of  the  cardinal  points  advocated  by  your 
organization.  I  call  the  lack  of  such  schools  and  Pjoper 
tuition  as  the  one  greatest  evil  which  both  you  and  the 
manufacturers  have  to  combat  with.  We  have  progressed 
to  the  point  of  seeing  a  chair  on  interior  decoration  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  colleges,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
execution  of  the  recommendations  and  specifications  drawn 
by  these  graduates,  the  mechanical  end  will  be  found 
wanting  I  firmly  believe  that  more  good  raw  material 
has  been  ruined,  with  attendant  monetary  loss  to  manu- 
^•acturer  and  dealer  through  poor  workmanship  than 
through  anv  other  source.  Mark  you,  credits  on  claims 
for  faultv  material  are  an  overhead  charge,  which  has  to 
be  reckoned  on  by  every  manufacturer  or  jobber  or 
dealer  and  each  of  us  up  to  the  consumer,  is  paying 
dearly  the  toll  imposed  by  incompetent  mechanics.  It 
the  work  of  vour  organization  were  to  be  centered  on  this 
question  alone,  and  same  advocated  until  every  city  m 
Canada  and  the  United  States  were  compelled  to  adopt 
your  recommendations,  the  returns  would  come  to  you 
four-fold  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

We  have  read  with  great  interest  the  statement  made 
by  Mr  Banister  Fletcher,  as  acting  director  of  the  Trades 
Training  School.  London,  in  submitting  the  twenty-third 
annual  report  on  December  1  last,  and  who  stated  that 
there  had  been  3,930  attendances  during  the  session.  He 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  making  progress  m  in- 
dustry now  so  that  later  the  various  products  of  skilled 
craftsmanship  could  be  put  on  the  world's  markets.  The 
root  fault  in  training,  he  commented,  was  in  regarding 
education  as  a  luxury  rather  than  a  nece.ssity,  while  tech- 
nical training  had  been  looked  down  upon  as  the  whim- 


sical fancy  of  a  few  fanatics.  Germany,  however,  did 
not  think  like  that;  they  knew  that  the  success  of  the 
Fatherland  had  its  roots  in  training  each  generation  to 
carry  on  the  industries  of  the  nation.  Thus  did  they 
build  up  that  commercial  prosperity  founded  on  the 
trained  intelligence  of  the  population.  Brain  and  hand 
were  not  divorced  there,  but  in  England  it  had  always 
been  a  tendency  to  glorify  brainwork  to  the  detriment 
of  handv/ork,  until  "manual  labor"  actually  became  a 
work  of  reproach,  the  quill  driver  on  the  office  stool  being 
ranked  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the  man  who 
handled  the  chisel  and  carved  out  his  letters  in  granite. 
Snobbish  notions  were,  however,  passing,  and  craftsman- 
ship was  thus  coming  into  its  own  again,  the  importance 
of  workshops  in  education  beginning  to  be  realized.  Sam- 
uel Butler's  axiom  that  "an  art  can  only  be  learned  in 
the  workshop  of  those  who  are  winning  their  bread  by  it," 
Avas  the  view  held  and  practiced  by  the  schools  in  Great 
Titchfield  street,  and  the  seed  thus  being  sown  even  in 
war  would  result  in  an  abundant  harvest  being  reaped  in 
peace. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  many  of  you  were 
T,   before  closing,   to  say   something  relative  to  recent 
American  achievements  in  paper  staining  and  in  support 
of  what  I  may  say,   I  have  brought  some  interesting 
samples  for  your  consideration  and  inspection.    We  have 
heard  many  stories  about  foreign  wall  papers,  and  as  you 
all  naturally  read  The  Painters  Ma.gazine,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  you  who  might  have  missed  reading  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  being  part  of  an  inteiwiew  with  Mr. 
John  J.  Hughes,  of  the  B.  L.  James  Mercantile  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  I  will  repeat  his 
statement,  which  is  quite  relevant  to  the  subject: — 
Wg  had  this  foreign  craze  humorously  illustrated  a 
short  time  ago,  when  a  Colorado  man  bought  in  Lon- 
don the  complete  decorations  for  his  very  pretensious 
home,  in  order  to  get.  something  altogether  exclusive.  ' 
We  all  expected  something  very  unusual,  both  in  de- 
sign and  color,  but  imagine  the  paper  hanger's  surprise 
when  he  opened  the  bundles  and  found  that  all  of  the 
goods  were  made  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Birge  peacock  pattern,  as  here  shown,  is  not  only 
a  masterpiece  in  drawing  and  coloring,  but  it  represents  a 
wonderful  undertaking  in  support  of  the  claim  of  advance- 
ment in  the  art  in  America;  inasmuch  as  its  equal  in  point 
of  number  of  colors  lain,  seems  unparalleled  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  It  is  so  that  in  its  composition  to  complete 
the  design  there  are  154  colors.  One  must  understand  the 
importance  of  this  statement  when  I  tell  you  that  to 
complete  one  strip  of  six  feet  three  inches,  the  size  of 
'the  finished  design,  154  different  colors  must  be  printed 
■by  hand.  I  can  better  impress  upon  you  the  magnitude 
of  this  undertaking  by  saying  that  it  takes  fourteen  weeks 
to  complete  J  20  rolls  of  this  paper.  Do  you  all  recognize 
the'  great  value  to  you,  as  a  talking  asset,  of  such  an 
accomplishm.ent  in  your  own  countxiy'? 

You  all  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the  Jumel  Mansion, 
the  house  on  Harlem  Heights: — 

There  is  perhaps  in  America  no  single  house  within 
wliose  rooms  have  occurred  more  events  of  romantic 
interest  and  historical  importance  than  the  old  Jumel 
Mansion  at  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island. 

Built  in  1765  by  Roger  Morris,  a  close  friend  of  Wash- 
ington and  a.  colonel  in  the  British  army,  it  was  later 
occupied  by  AVashington  himself  as  his  headquarters 
in  the  Revolution,  and  then  by  Stephen  Jumel,  a 
French  merchant  of  New  York. 

Intertwined  with  the  history  of  the  house  is  the  story 
of  Madame  Jumel,  a  woman  whose  career  recalls  in 
its  romantic  interest  the  most  famous  beauties  who 
have  figured  in  the  secret  memoirs  of  European  courts. 
Born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  she  broke  away  at  an  early 
age  from  squallid  surroundings  and,  dowered  only  with 
wit,  ambition  and  supreme 'beauty,  made  her  way  to 
New  York  where  she  attracted  Jumel's  attention,  be- 
came his  wife  and  later  tricked  him  into  placing  his 
entire  property  in  her  hands. 

After  his  death  she  was  married  to  Aaron  Burr, 
then  an  old  man  of  78,  but  was  soon  separated  from 
him,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  alone,  maintaining 
the  old  traditions  of  stately  splendor  and  dying  at  the 
age  of  '^0,  one  of  the  last  of  the  famous  beauties  of 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

William  Henry  Shelton,  the  cui-ator  of  the  house,  now. 
preserved  as  a  museum  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  maintained  by  the  city  of  New  York  with 
a  desire  to  restore  the  original  environment,  sought  to 
have  reproduced  the  paper  used  on  the  room  known  at  the 
time  as  the  guards'  room.  The  only  means  of  providing 
this  requirement  in  America  rested  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Birge  organization,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  by  its  hon- 
orable Mayor  and  other  proper  officials,  drew  warrant  to 
the  Birge  company  for  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
while  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  placed  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  laudable  results  attending  the  finished 
product  by  honoring  us  with  a  request  for  a  mounted 
sample  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  perpetually  in  the 
archives  of  that  important  institution.  I  submit  the  ex- 
hibit, asking  your  later  careful  examination  as  to  the 
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The  Birgc  Pravock  Pattern. 


details  of  workmanship  and  design,  showing  as  it  does 
many  extraordinary  features  which  I  will  be  pleased  to 
explain  at  the  time.  One  thing  that  I  would  point  out  to 
you  in  connection  with  this  decoration  is  that  crowns  are 
here  established  as  being-  made  as  early  as  1815  which  pre- 
dates the  making  of  wall  paper  in  Ajmerica. 

I  have  brought  you  some  mounted  examples  of  wonder-, 
ful  classic  hand  printed  paper.s  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  complete  original  set  comprised  seven  different 
groups,  and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Blrge  in 
Lyons,  France,  lie  was  prevailed  upon  to  sell  three  of 
the  sets  at  the  price  of  the  entire  lot,  and  the  London 
Decorator  who  purchased  same  in  turn  sold  them  for 
over  five  times  the  purchase  price  he  paid. 


From  a  technical  viewpoint  these  are  very  exceptional, 
in  that  the  per.spective  and  detail  is  so  effectively  brought 
out;  a  skillful  and  frequent  use  of  a  single  color  convey- 
mg  the  impression  of  really  many  different  shades  of  that 
color.  The  importance  of  the  whole  thing  is  attributable 
to  wonderful  designing,  block  oit'ling  and  printing,  and 
tliis  is  the  more  so  when  we  consider  that  in  tlio.sc  ^ia^■s 
all  the  work  of  tlio  crafLsnian  in  preparing  the  bloi-ks  cm- 
bodied  the  use  of  hand  carving  tools.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  present-day  application  of  such  important  decora- 
tive elements,  venturing  as  my  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  t.'ilked  of  and  approvingly  so. 

I  tielievo  I  have  trosi)assed  ui)on  your  time  and  patience 
In  an  effort  to  show  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity 
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you  have  afforded  me.  It  is  perfectly  fine  of  you  to  allow 
me  this  great  pleasure  and  relaxation  from  factory  en- 
vironment. J  think  of  many  of  you  as  your  daily  com- 
mands come  to  us,  tout  1  feel  that  even  our  mutual  rela- 
tions are  to  be  beneifited  and  the  service  that  we  are 
according  you  much  improved  by  coming  in  personal 
contact  with  you  in  this  manner.  I  must,  therefore,  say 
to  you  from  tho  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you,  and 
hope  to  see  you  soon  again. 

On  motion  the  paper  of  Mr.  Heston  was  received  and 
the  paper  was  given  a  unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Nacnichol  offered  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Endowment  Fund,  showing  a  total  of  $3,207.62. 

Mr.  Potts  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  wall  paper 
question  was  more  important  than  any  other  to  the 
master  painters  of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Carpenter  said  he  had  a  sample  of  a  six-band  border 
costing  22  cents.  It  is  listed  at  6  cents  per  yard,  less  the 
discount.  When  the  paint  manufacturers  raised  the  price 
on  enamels  thev  did  not  cut  the  discount.  If  you're  gomg 
to  stand  for  it,  it's  all  right.  Next  year  it  will  be  less. 
It  is  not  the  manufacturers  that  are  all  to  blame,  although 
I  know  one  manufacturer  in  New  York  that  sends  out 
more  samples  than  a  certain  jobber,  and  he  ships  sam- 
ple books  to  people  way  out  in  the  countrj^  We  have  a 
little  local  and  we  have  notified  the  jobbers  that  if  they 
supply  any  journeyman  in  our  town  with  sample  books 
we  will  let  them  know  it.  It  is  the  vital  question.  If 
we  had  written  as  individuals  the  jobbers  would  have 
paid  no  attention  to  us. 

Mr.  McGhan  read  the  following  resolution  from  the 
Connecticut  Association: — 

Resolution  Concerning  Sales  to  Consumers. 

Whereas,  The  Connecticut  Master  Painters'  Society  has 
had  under  consideration  through  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  manufac- 
turer is  justified  in  selling  the  products  used  in  our  busi- 
ness direct  to  other  than  master  painters;  toe  it 

Resolved,  That  the  International  Ajssociation  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada here  assembled  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  be 
known  as  a  Committee  on  Trade  Relations,  to  confer  with 
the  officials  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation, the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Associations  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  and 
Jobbers,  and  similar  associations  of  manufacturers,  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  better  understanding  and  co-opera- 
rion  on  this  matter,  the  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  that  each  State  Associa- 
tion hr-  urged  to  appoint  a  similar  committee  to  confer 
with  the  local  representatives  of  manufacturers  in  their 
respective  States.  ^  v,  +  i 

As  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  the  room  to  the  hotel 
to  arrange  it  for  the  banquet,  on  motion  the  session  ad- 
journed at  5.30  p.  m. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m. 

A  telegram  from  the  Mayor  of  Peoria  inviting  the  Asso- 
ciation to  meet  in  that  city  was  read. 

A  telegram  of  greeting  from  Ed  H.  Newby,  of  the  Jasper 
County,  Mo.,  Association,  was  also  read. 

Wall  Paper  Disciission  Continued. 

Mr.  Potts  said  that  in  New  York  city  the  manufacturers 
will  sell  paper  lo  janitors,  real  estate  men  and  others  at 
lower  prices  than  to  master  painters.  The  jobbers  are 
now  selling  papers  by  the  yard,  and  are  cutting  our  dis- 
counts from  50  to  33  1-3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Walsh  said  the  Connecticut  Society  has  sent  word 
to  all  jobbers  not  to  print  grade  prices  on  the  back  of 
the  samples  in  the  books  sent  out  in  Connecticut,  but 
to  send  a  price  list  and  let  the  decorators  mark  their  own 
prices. 

Mr  Delve  said:— In  New  York  city  we  not  only  have 
the  jobbers  to  deal  with  but  the  union  price  list  for  hang- 
ing It  comes  cheaper  to  paint  and  panel  with  moldings 
than  to  use  paper.  As  soon  as  building  plans  are  filed, 
the  wall  paper  manufacturers  are  after  the  owner  to  sell 
the  wall  paper  at  lower  prices  than  they  do  to  the  painters. 

Mr  Cook  said  that  a  bill  had  just  been  introduced  in 
the  Illinois  I^egislature  requiring  all  contractors  to  take 
out  a  license  costing  $300.  This  will  eliminate  some  of 
the  small  stepladder  paperhangers.  He  does  not  hang 
^nv  paper  except  that  which  i®  soldi  from  his  own  shop. 

F  W  Dupke'  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  read  the  following  paper 
written  by  Henr\'  P.  Moers,  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Vocational  Education,  Racine,  and  member  of 
the  firm  of  Moers  &  Brandow,  painters  and  decorators, 
Racine-  also  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  School^  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  commit- 
tee of  the  International  Association:— 


Vocational  Education  in  the  City  of  Racine,  Wis., 
as  Typical  of  What  It  Is  Possible  to  Accom- 
plish in  Any  City  of  the  United  States  or  Can- 
ada. 

Racine,  Wis.,  February  5,  1917. 
To  Our  Worthy  President  and  Coworkers:— 

Please  permit  me  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation 
for  the  endeavors  made  by  the  International  in  promoting 
the  cause  o£  vocational  education  under  public  adminis- 
tration in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  wish  also  to 
commend  the  work  of  the  committee  of  the  International, 
of  which  Ml-.  E.  M.  Walsh,  of  New  Haven,  is  chairman, 
and  Dr.  D.  Liouis  Ireton  is  secretary. 

What  we  need  in  the  development  of  this  type  of  edu- 
cation throughout  America  is  detailed  information  as  to 
how  to  proceed  and  what  to  do,  and  this  is  what  I  have 
found  this  committee  is  ready  to  furnish.  At  least,  this 
has  been  my  experience  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Glynn,  secretary'  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  formerly  in  chargei  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  honorary  member  of  the  International 
Association. 

My  intention  is  to  lay  before  you  a  skeleton  of  solution, 
eliminating  all  remarks  which  relate  lo  justification  or 
tend  to  inspiration.  Those  two  steps  have  been  passed 
over,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  outline  what  can  be  done 
in  any  locality  through  its  established  school  organiza- 
tions or  otherwise. 

My  analysis  is  based  upon  that  of  a  business  man  con- 
sidering a  business  venttire;  my  interest  is  based  upon 
that  of  any  good  citizen  who  sees  thei  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  a  higher  development  of  educational  endeavor. 

We  have  gone  over  the  stage  of  why  education  should 
be  limited  to  academic  or  professional  training  only.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  education  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
relate  to  all  vocations. 

Let  us  divide  the  subject  of  vocational  education  into 
the  following: — 

1.  Administration. 

2.  Organization. 

3.  Maintenance. 

4.  Operation. 

5.  What  every  citizen  can  do  any  place. 

Administration. 

Vocational  education  in  Racine  is  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Industrial  Education,  which  is  made  up  of 

1.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

2.  Two  employers. 

3.  Two  employes. 

It  is  closely  related  to,  and  co-ordinated  with,  all  edu- 
cajtional  work  which  is  administered  by  the  general  Board 
of  Education. 

This  method  of  administration  by  a  special  board,  made 
up  of  educator,  employer  and  employe,  means  that  the 
community  is  insured  that  the  work  will  toe  administered 
by  persons  who  have  actual  interest  in,  and  contact  with, 
the  occupation— not  by  lawyers  and  doctors  only.  Further, 
it  elevates  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  from 
that  of  an  agent  to  that  of  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Advisory  Board. 

The  administration  of  this  work  by  this  board  of  five 
members  is  supplemented  by  that  of  an  advisory  board. 

The  idvisory  board  is  made  up  of  a  representative 
member  from  each  of  the  building,  faxjtory  and  graphic 
arts  trades,  and  two  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

The  action  of  the  advisory  board  is  very  helpful  in  indi- 
cating to  the  industrial  board  what  are  the  most  impor- 
tant vocational  interests  in  the  city,  whether  commercial 
or  industrial  they  should  be  provided  for,  and  how  pro- 
vision can  best  toe  made  to  articulate  with  actual  occu- 
pational needs. 

Summary. 

Administration  then  is  made  up  of  the  followingr: — 

1.  Board  of  Industrial  Education. 

2.  Advisory  Board. 

Organization  of  Work. 

The  organization  of  this  vocational  school  division  of 
public  education  covers  the  following: — 

(A)  All  day. 

1.  Industrial. 

2.  Commercial. 

(B)  Part-time 

1.  Employed,  14  years  to  17  years  of  age. 

2.  Apprentices,  16  years  of  age  up. 

3.  Special. 

.   (C)  Evening. 

All  Day. 

The  all  day  industrial  or  vocational  school  is  designed  to 
provide  all  "dav  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  who  are 
14  years  of  age  or  over.  They  attend  school  during  the 
entire  day.  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  a  variety  of 
shop  training  and  one-half  to  vocational  academic  studies 
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and.  citizenship.  The  same  facilities  may  be  used  for  this 
work  as  for  the  manual  training,  which  is  established  in 
many  of  our  public  schools,  providing-  it  is  not  used  full 
time.  This  is  a  great  saving  and  economy  to  any  city,  and 
will  mean  eventually  practical  teachers  for  the  manual 
training  service  and  that  the  manual  training  will  be 
diversified  according  to  the  needs  of  vocational  education, 
noft  be  limited  as  at  present  to  the  subject  of  wood- 
working. 

The  all  day  school  also  covers  commercial  training, 
which  is  The  equivalent  of  the  established  private  com- 
mercial schools  in  every  community.  Why  should  a  boy 
or  girl  who  desires  commercial  training  as  a  vocation  be 
expected  to  help  pay  for  regular  academic  education 
while  if  he  or  she  wishes  this  commercial  training  for 
vocational  purposes  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  or  her 
own  pocket?    It  should  be  a  part  of  public  education. 

Part-Time  Instruction. 

Part-time  instruction  is  designed  for  those  children  be- 
tween 14  and  17  years  of  age  who  have  left  the  academic 
schools,  as  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  them  do,  and  are  engaged 
in  dead-end  occupations.  It  is  compulsory,  under  the  Wis- 
consin law,  that  these  children  must  be  excused  from 
employment  ono-half  day  a  week  to  attend  instruction  in 
either  industrial  or  vocational  lines.  In  this  way  large 
numbers  are  reached  during  a  three  years'  schooling,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  enter  permanent  and  skilled  occu- 
pations. 

The  apprenticeship  deals  with  iboth  employment  and 
schooling.  It  is  planned  for  persons  entering  skilled  occu- 
pation, covering  a  period  of  four  years.  The  indenture, 
however,  which  is  unique  in  Wisconsin,  is  not  to  the  em- 
ployer but  to  the  State.  It  is  an  agreement  with  the 
State  between  the  employer  and  the  boy  that  the  employer 
will  give  a  variety  of  training  in  the  trade,  under  State 
supervision,  and  permit  the  boy  to  attend  school  one- 
half  Jay  a  week,  at  present  until  he  is  18  years  of  age, 
but  should  be  during  his  entire  indenture. 

The  pchool  then  provides,  during  this  half  day  per  week, 
instruction  for  citizenship,  and  technical  studies  relating 
to  the  occupation  in  which  the  boy  is  working. 

Special  courses  are  provided  so  that  anybody  may  enter 
at  any  time  for  improvement  along  any  line  of  work. 

A  housewife  may  attend  the  school  for  a  week  or  two 
to  learn  how  to  make  pastries,  or  perhaps  baby  clothes, 
or  how  to  make  over  other  kinds  of  wearing  apparel  for 
younger  children. 

The  mechanic  may  enter  and  attend  school  two  weeks 
or  a  month  to  learn  blue  print  reading,  designing  or  spe- 
cial mathematics. 

Under  these  special  courses,  our  Board  of  Industrial 
Education  in  T<acine  has  just  opened  a  Saturday  after- 
noon class  for  the  bakers  of  the  city,  where  they  study 
technical  information  relative  to  the  bakers'  business. 

Evening  School. 

Evening  school  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  individual 
wants  of  B.ny  person  who  is  employed,  either  man  or 
woman;  and  persons  may  attend  from  one  month  to  ten 
months,  according  to  what  they  desire  instruction  in. 

Maintenance. 

The  vocational  schools  of  Racine  are  maintained  by 
public  funds  appropriated  annually  by  the  city.  The 
State,  however,  reimburses  the  city  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  provided  the  work  is  approved  by  the  State  author- 
ities, for  one-half  of  what  the  city  spends,  not  exceeding 
an  amount  of  $10,000  per  year.  This  is  true  in  Wisconsin 
at  present  of  over  thirty  cities  in  the  State,  last  year 
reaching,  in  ,a  State-wide  way,  nearly  40,000  people. 

Operation. 

The  schools  are  operated  under  the  local  Board  of  In- 
dustrial ICduca.tion  and  subject  to  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  co-ordi- 
nately with  tlie  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

What  Can  Be  Done  in  Any  Locality. 

The  thing  that  the  International  should  be  interested 
in  is  what  each  man  can  do  as  a  delegate  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  locality. 

The  !irst  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  educational  com- 
mittees as  follows: — 

1.  State  Association. 

2.  Jjocal  Associations. 

The  State  Association  Educational  Committee  can  work 
with  the  State  authorities  for  the  development  of  the 
State,  while  the  local  committee  can  wait  upon  the  local 
boards  of  education  for  a  hearing  upon  the  establishment 
of  vocational  training  in  the  schools. 

This  will  open  up  the  ground  for  further  develcpment. 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional, upon  request,  will  give  the  necessary  detailed  in- 
formation. 

if  this  be  done  the  members  of  these  educational  com- 
mittees will  find  that  the  boards  of  education  are  only 
too  open-minded  and  ready  to  go  ahead.  T.,et  each  one 
go  home  and  do  something,  as  our  good  ex-presIdent,  Mr. 
McTCenzie,  did  in  opening  up  the  work  now  established  ir 


the  city  of  Hamilton,  Canada.  Having  the  committees 
aopointed,  meet  the  educational  boards  and  then  call 
upon  the  international  committee  for  advice  and  definite 
ashi.stft'^re  in  the  establishment  of  this  free,  democratic 
system  of  vocational  training.  Respectfully. 

Henry  F.  Moers. 
E.   M,  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, read  an  amendment  to  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  as  fol- 
lows;— 

Smith-Hughes  Bill. 

As  -agreed  in  conference,  Febi-uary  10,  1917. 
THE  FEDEliAL  BOARD. 

Section  6.  That  a  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  is  hereby  created,  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  three  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  said 
three  citizens  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests,  one  a  representa- 
tive of  the  agricultural  interests  and  one  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor.  The  board  shall  elect  annually  one 
of  its  members  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Walsh  continued;— Your  State  Board  of  Education 
repi-esenting  vocational  training  should  consist  of  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  trade  who  are  practical  and  have 
a  sincere  interest  in  trade  education  similar  to  what  the 
amendment  to  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  calls  for,  represent- 
ing manufacturing,  commerce,  mechanical  trades  and 
labor.  Go  to  your  respective  States  and  work  for  such 
boards.  Some  of  your  so-called  State  boards  have  what 
is  called  ex-ofTicio  members  (perhaps  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral), who  know  nothing  about  trade  education.  "  What 
does  a  machinist  know  about  painting  or  carpentry  or 
plumibing?  This  injustice  and  misrepresentation  should 
not  go  on,  and  I  would  further  recommend  that  this  con- 
vention assembled  adopt  resolutions  pertaining  to  same, 
nith  recommendation  to  each  and  every  State  associa- 
lion  to  do  likewise,  and  submit  same  to  the  Governors 
of  these  States. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  read  the  following:— 

Report  of  E.  M.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  the  Establishment  of  Trade  Apprenticeship 
Training  in  the  Public  School  System. 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Master  Painters:— Six 
months  ago  T  was  advised  ofRcially  there  would  be  no 
allotment  of  time  for  trade  school  talk  or  report  of  the 
work  of  my  committee,  and  in  view  of  such  advice  I 
instructed  the  active  members  of  my  coimmittee  and  our 
secretary  that  there  would  be  no  report  to  write,  and 
that  we  would  confine  our  efforts  in  showing  a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  can  be 
accompliphed  in  trade  education,  such  as  is  shown  at  the 
Boardman  shops  and  the  house  in  Westville.  built  by  the 
boys  from  the  school  and  painted  and  decorated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  our  trade  in  its  entirety.  Very 
recently,  however,  your  Executive  Board,  through  its 
esteemed  secretary,  has  prevailed  on  me  to  have  some- 
thing said  after  your  return  to  Boardman,  and  in  view 
of  such  we  decided  to  relate  a  few  facts  of  the  work 
accomplished  and  in  hand,  together  with  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Henry  Moers  of  Wisconsin,  on  developments 
in  Racine,  Wis. 

Tour  committee,  or,  at  least,  the  majority  of  them, 
with  the  very  efficient  assistance  of  its  secretary,  have 
worked  hard,  sacrificing  much  valuable  time  and  money 
of  their  own,  for  you  must  know  that  there  never  has 
been  an  appropriation  made  from  this  International  body 
to  our  committee  for  this  work  that  is  so  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  our  craft  throt;gliout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  blazing  the  trail  for  this  project, 
our  eifortp  have  been  crowned  with  success  even  beyond 
our  cxpfK'tations. 

The  successful  development  of  many  schools  has  been 
accomplished  tlirough  the  efforts  of  this  ccmmiftee.  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  there  .are.  at  the  present  time, 
some  /crv  large  developments  .started  that,  when  com- 
plete, will  l"ie  the  means  of  extending  trade  education 
througliout  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  a  large  meas- 
ure. 

•■I'his  body,  as  a  whole,  undoubtedl.v  does  not  appreciate 
the  man>'  obstacles  that  we  h.ave  had  to  contend  with. 
B.arriers  have  been  placed  in  our  path,  not  alone  by  the 
onposition  we  expectcrl,  but  by  our  own  fellow  craftsmen, 
who,  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  .situation  and  a 
desire  to  enter  into  this  work,  seek  information  from 
ether  than  cur  c  otnmittoo  through  its  secretary,  who  has 
had  atiuiidance  of  ',t  oti  hand  at  all  times.  Such  informa- 
tion is  ohtairied  only  by  ,a  great  outlay  of  time  and 
rno'iev,  and  our  secretary  has  been  more  tlian  generous  In 
di=i)enni;ig  it  to  any  master  painter  of  this  body  who 
has  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  atTorded  by  thla 
committee. 

Know'oflje  obtained  throu.gh  close  affiliation  with  other 
educational  organizations  relative  to  Industrial  educa- 
tion leads  us  to  believe  that.  In  order  to  be  successful  In 
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promoting-  api)renticeship  training-  in  tlie  public  school 
system,  it  is  most  necessary  that  this  committee  have 
proper  recognition  and  co-operation  from  the  entire  mem- 
ibership  of  this  Association.  Any  misdirected  efforts  in 
work  of  this  character  creates  much  trouble  and  is  very 
hard  to  overcome.  Better  no  apprenticeship  than  train- 
Inii,  that  causes  confliction. 

If  each  one  of  us  could  be  inspired  to  g-o  back  home 
md  actually  do  the  job,  as  has  been  shown,  instead  of 
ber-ominK  a  tlreplac©  admiration  society,  with  accent  on 
the  shun,  the  greater  -would  be  our  success. 

Form  your  local  committee,  call  on  your  boards  of  edu- 
cation—thev  will  be  glad,  indeed,  to  receive  you— and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  such  splendid  information  such  as 
y-ju  can  obtain  from  our  secretary. 

Recommendation. 

Your  committee  respectfully  recommends  that  all  tra,de 
education  and  apprenticeship  training  of  every  descrip- 
tion pertaining  to  this  organization  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  committee,  consisting  of  one  active  member 
from  each  State  or  province  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  a  duly  accredited  chairman  and  secreta.ry, 
who  shall  advise  and  render  such  information  and  assist- 
ance as  is  necessai-y  for  the  success  of  this  project  and 
that  this  committee  shall  be  known  as  ithe  International 
Trade  -^.ducation  Development  Committee  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  that  all  inquiries  for  informa- 
tion made  bv  a  member  or  organization  of  this  Associa- 
tion he  referred  to  this  committee  by  the  accredited  meni- 
ber  of  this  committee  in  the  State  where  inquiry  is 
made,  and  we  furthr  recommend  that  this  committee  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  promotion  of  this 
work,  without  anv  expense  to  the  International  body. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  the  adaption  of  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  Mr.  Walsh's  report. 

Mr  Dewar  hoped  that  the  recommendation  made  py 
Mr.  Walsh  would  be  adopted  and  that  he  be  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr  Butterworth  said  that  for  fifteen  years  they  had 
endeavored  to  have  a  building  erected  for  a  trade  school 
in  New  Rochelle.  This  year  they  had  been  informed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  that  a  trade  school  would  be 

^^Mr  Dupke  said  it  was  time  for  this  International  Asso- 
ciation to  ask  for  T'ederal  aid  for  trade  education. 

Mr  Oliver  thouerht  the  committee  should  be  called  the 
Vocational  Committee  rather  than  a  trade  school  com- 
mittee. He  read  a  list  of  varied  phases  of  the  subject. 
We  suffer  now  from  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the 
trade.  He  supported  the  motion,  but  thought  the  title  of 
.  the  committee  should  be  chang-ed. 

The  motion  was  adopted.  . 

Mr  Wall  moved  that  E.  M.  Walsh  be  made  chairman 
of  tlie  new  committee  with  power  to  select  a  member  ot 
the  committee  from  each  State  Association. 

Mr  Nacnichol  sucg-ested  that  Mr.  Walsh  designate  the 
members  and  that  the  chair  appoint  them. 

Mr  Wall  accepted  this  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr  Wall  moved  that  the  International  Association  re- 
quest all  State  associations  that  they  endeavor  to  make 
every  effort  to  secure  the  appointment  of  men  versed  in 
practical  business  affairs  to  membership  on  Stdte  Boards 
of  Education.  Carried. 

A  motion  that  the  convention  remain  in  continuous  ses- 
sion until  the  business  was  completed  was  adopted. 

Mr  Walsh  moved  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Moers  for  his  fine  paper  on  industrial  training. 

Committee  on  Trade  Schools. 

Mr  Devv-ar  said  that  the  committee  for  years  had  sought 
municipal.  State  and  national  aid.  There  is  scarcely  a 
city  which  does  not  make  vocational  guiding_  a  feature 
of  Its  educational  system.  It  is  not  a  woman  s  J0/>,  but 
requires  a  bir  man  to  select  the  occupations  that  boys 
are  best  suited  for.  I  have  spoken  before  many  educa- 
tional bodies,  indorsing  manual  training.  I  would  not 
speak  disparagingly  of  education,  but  the  years  spent  in 
anaining  a  classical  education  uniit  boys  for  the  prac- 
Ucal  training  required  for  the  trades.  The  hoys  become 
clerks  in  dry  goods  stores  or  bookkeepers,  where  only  one 
in  10,000  obtains  a  success  above  those  positions,  in 
Washington  we  have  had  legislation  for  the  conservation 
of  -water  fowl,  minerals,  fish  and  beasts,  but  what  have 
we  for  the  conservation  of  our  young  men  and  teaching 
them  the  industrial  arts?  If  we  had  continued  m  the  old 
way  we  would  have  had  to  depend  on  imported  mechanics. 
Thlr^  are  forces  working  against  this  bill,  but  they  are 
being  overcome.  No  school  is  in  a  position  to  Produce 
finished  mechanics,  but  they  bring  them  far  enough  along 
so  that  with  a  year's  training,  they  will  become  Ideal 
American  artisnns  In  a  few  years  they  will  become  the 
masters  and  they  will  have  higher  ideals  than  you  and 
r  and  our  American  industries  will  not  be  second  to 
Jhose  of  EuropT  It  is  from  those  boys  that  the  teachers 
will  come  The  trouble  today  is  thaz  teachers  are  not 
Tb  e  ^Heach  the  practical,  but  only  what  is  theoreticah 
The  other  evening  T  met  a  New  Haven  master  painter 
^1  the  lobbv  who  told  me  he  had  graduated  from  Tale^ 
He  is  going  to  .succeed.     I  was  glad  to  go  see  that 


house  finished  by  the  painting  class  of  the  Boardman 
school.     Your  committee  says  the  cause  has  progressed 
substantially  throughout  the  country. 
On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

Paint  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  the  committee  appointed  ten 
years  agro  to  secure  formula  labels  on  paint  packages 
report  progress.  There  is  a  bill  in  the  Senate  that  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.  It  had 
been  reported  back  favorably  and  would  have  been  passed 
except  that  we  felt  there  was  not  enough  time  left  in  the 
present  Congress  to  secure  its  passage  through  the  House. 
It  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  Congress,  and,  when 
the  members  of  the  Association  are  requested  to  do  so, 
he  urged  them  to  write  to  their  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, asking  support  for  this  bill. 

On  motion  of  A.  G.  Clark  the  report  was  accepted  and 
the  committee  continued. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance,  read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire 

Insurance. 

pj-esident  Albrecht  and  Members:— At  the  thirty-second 
annual  convention  of  this  great  International  Associa- 
tion, held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  February  15  to  18,  in- 
clusive, last  year,  your  committee  was  instructed  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  Matual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  for  the  International  Association  and 
lor  the  benefit  of  its  members,  according  to  the  recom- 
mendations submitted.  They  were  further  instructed  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  to  ac- 
cept policies  from  the  members  of  the  International.  They 
were  further  authorized  to  utihze  the  funds  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  to  the  amount  of  $200.  Accordingly, 
your  committee  has  acted  upon  the  instructions  given, 
except  tliat  the  funds  were  not  utilized. 

The  matter  of  accepting  our  members  was  taken  up 
v.'ith  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  and  the  directors  decided 
not  to  admit  the  members  of  this  Association  at  the 
present  time.  That-  decision  eliminated  the  prospect  of 
joining  forces  with  them,  for  it  was  the  second  time  an 
adverse  ruling  had  been  handed  down  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  company. 

The  next  step  was  very  Important^that  of  perfecting 
plans  to  organize,  which  we  place  before  you  at  this 
time.  The  plans  ■will  be  very  simple  in  form,  but  con- 
sidei-able  depends  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  for  the  present  and  future  support  to 
make  the  venture  a  success. 

It  may  be  well  to  review  the  past  reports  of  your  com- 
mitter- in  part,  in  order  that  the  situation  -will  be  clear 
to  all  members  present:— 

First,  without  a  doubt  we  think  it  is  agreed  that  a 
successful  mutual  fire  insurance  company  of  and  for 
the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  of  considerable 
value  from  many  viewpoints.  All  information  and  com- 
ment received  and  heard  by  your  committee  in  regard  to 
it  substantiate  this. 

Second,  the  success  of  a  mutual  company  will  require 
the  unabating  efforts  and  support  of  every  member,  par- 
ticularly the  officers  throughout  the  Association,  even  to 
the  extent  of  making  the  mutual  fire  insurance  topic  a 
part  of  the  business  in  all  the  State  and  local  meetings. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  this  for  two  or  three 
vears  in  order  to  get  a  volume  of  business.  The  man- 
agement or  directors  would  probably  decide  what  course 
would  be  best  to  pursue,  after  a  successful  beginning  had 
been  made. 

Third,  this  proposition  will  not  succeed  without  sufn- 
cient  amount  of  business  to  run  it  with,  and  will  not 
pay  the  running  expenses  or  pay  dividends  if  the  com- 
pany does  not  grow,  after  it  has  been  successfully 
launched.  Thi.s  is  the  important  factor  and  cannot  be 
predetermined.  It  can  be  presumed,  however,  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  entire  membership  can  be  reasonably  relied 
upon. 

Your  committee  has  shown  in  previous  reports  that 
mutual  insurance  is  profitable,  that  some  of  the  old  and 
wel'  established  niutuals  return  more  than  90  per  cent. 
In  dividend,  and  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  indemnity 
and  is  absolutely  sound  in  principle,  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  mutuals  are  and  have  been  successful,  and  that 
a-ssessments  have  very  rarely  been  levied  upon  the  policy- 
holders, and  that  never  has  a  case  been  on  record  where 
assessments  have  been  made  when  a  company  carried 
only  one  line  of  business. 

Statistics  show  that  one-fourth  of  all  fire  insurance  in 
the  United  States  is  carried  by  mutuals.  From  all  the 
statistics  ?athcr'»d,  we  find  fire  insurance  rates  excessive 
in  tne  paint  and  painting  trade,  and  when  the  losses  in 
t)ie  trade  are  separated  into  three  classes,  namely,  paint 
factory,  paint  store  and  paint  shop,  we  find  the  paint  shop 
the  least  hazardous  and  with  the  smallest  percentage  of 
fires,  and  that  the  paint  shop  is  supporting  the  excessive 
classification  of  the  whole.  ^    a  a  *u  * 

It  was  a  revelation  to  your  committee  to  find  that  the 
percentage  of  fires  in  the  paint  trades  averaged  less  than 
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two- tenths  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  average  insurance  loss 
rate  was  about  three-sevenths  of  1  per  cent.  These  per- 
centages cover  factory,  store  and  shop  combined.  The 
mint  factory  and  store  have  the  largest  number  of  fires, 
and,  as  a  result  of  investigation  by  your  committee,  it 
is  clear  and  evident  that  the  paint  shop  is  a  desirable 
risk  and  not  exceptionally  hazardous,  as  the  insurance 
rate  makers  have  classified  them  for  years  and  still  con- 
tinue doing  so,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  prove;  your 
alibi— have  a  mutual  company  of  your  own  and  put  the 
profits  that  tho  insurance  companies  have  been  reaping, 
by  placing  you  in  a  special  class  of  hazard,  into  your 
own  pockets.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  you  were 
credited  with  one-half  of  your  premium  inside  of  three 
years,  for  you  are  placing  your  insurance  at  cost,  and 
there  is  nothing  about  the  mutual  proposition  that  should 
prevent  any  member  of  this  Association  from  taking 
part  in  its  '  affairs,  and  place  some  insurance  in  it  from 
the  very  start.  , 

Your  companv  would  conduct  its  aftairs  conservatively. 
It  would  not  confine  operations  too  closely  and  would  not 
place  large  amounts  on  any  one  risk,  and  it  would  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  territory  of  the  International 
Association  in  the  beginning.  . 

Members  of  our  Association  who  do  business  with  in- 
surance companies  could  arrange  to  have  part  of  their 
insurance  placed  with  their  own  mutual  company.  Mem- 
bers who  have  large  policies  could  arrange  with  their 
own  mutual  company  to  distribute  the  risk  in  other  com- 
panies, which  is  the  custom  followed  by  your  agent  now. 

As  to  liability,  the  members  of  this  association,  as  such, 
would  not  be  liable,  for  the  affairs  of  your  Association 
would  not  connect  with  the  affairs  of  your  company  m 
any  way  Policyholders  in  the  mutual  company  w'ould 
be  "liable  only  to  three  times  the  amount  of  their  premium 
paid  for  insurance  placed,  in  the  event  that  the  com- 
pany had  a  heavv  loss  (which  will  be  impossible)  and 
were  not  competent  to  pay  for  that  loss  from  its»  resexve. 
This  posKibilif-y  is  so  very  remote  that  it  is  not  worthy 
of  considi^ration.  . 

Another  factor  which  is  going  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  pr(ifits  of  a  mutual  company  is  the  fire  pre- 
vention agitation  and  laws  being  enacted  and  enforced 
throughout  the  entire  country.  This  will  tend  toward 
reducing  losses  in  general,  and,  in  fact,  has  reduced  losses 
in  sections  wheie  prevention  laws  are  m  force  but  we 
notice  that  no  corresponding  reductions  are  made  m  tne 
rates  of  insurance  by  the  insurance  companies,  mere- 
fore  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  a  well  patronized  and 
carefully  managed  mutual  fire  insurance  company  would 
be  a  monev  maker,  more  particularly  when  it  is  com- 
posed of  desirable  and  selected  patronage,  and  your  com- 
mittee considers  the  members  of  this  great  Interna.ional 
Association  the  brawn  and  brain  of  the  trade. 

And    brothers,  if  this  project  is  fulfilled  successfuhy 
you  will  have  achieved  the  great  and  big  fundamental 
obiects  that  this  International  Association  is  striving  foi 
namely,  trade  fraternity,  compensated  co-operation  and 
almalgamated  brotherhood.  . 

If  your  companv  is  successful  it  may  tend  tov/ard  a 
reduction  in  rates  'in  certain  sections  where  y e  ';"Ost 
active  but  never  to  the  extent  possible  m  the  mutual, 
fm  you  will  get  your  insurance  at  cost,  which  is  impos- 
sible" in  the  stock  companies.  •Kiiit;^^ 

I  wish  to  cite  an  example  to  illustrate  the  possibilities 
of  your  proposed  mutual  com.pany.— 

Say  we  have  600  members  that  place  on  an  average  of 
$1  000  worth  of  insurance  each,  at  an  average  rate  ot  ^ 
per  cent  This  brings  the  average  premium  on  each  pol- 
icy to  $20,  or  a  gross  premium  of  .$12,000  for  tl^^  600  policies. 
We  will  -leduot  from  this  25  per  cent.,  or  $3,000,  for  run- 
ning expense,  and  25  per  cent,  more  for  losses,  ^-'eserve 
etc.  another  JS.OOO.  That  will  leave  a  balance  of  $0  000 
profit  to  be  divided  with  the  60O  members,  which  is  UO. 
This  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  each  of  the  poUcyholdci  s 
to  have  one-half  of  his  premium  retunied  each  year. 

The  policy  of  vour  company  will  be  to  adopt  rigid  rules 
in  regard  to  records  of  applicants.  Each  will  be  carefully 
considered,  and  if  not  safe  the  application  will  be  re- 
turned. 

At  the  beginrung  the  business  will  be  concentrated  to 
locations  and  States  with  the  largest  number  of  members, 
and  will  not  place  more  than  $1,500  on  any  one  risk. 

The  charter  will  be  asked  for  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  State  is  the  most  favorable  and  has  the  most 
advantageous  laws  for  mutual  insurance  at  the  present 
time  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  $100,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance before  a  charter  will  be  granted.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  not  less  than  ten  reputa.ble  business  men, 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  subscribing  for 
$10,000  worth  of  Insurance  each,  to  apply  for  this  charter. 
In  addition  to  these  ten  citizens  who  will  act  as  a  board 
cC  directors,  there  will  be  a  president,  vice-president,  sec- 
relary  and  treasurer;  .all  of  the.se  can  and  probably  will 
be  temporarv  and  will  resign  directly  after  the  charter 
is  granted  and  a  permanent  organization  can  be  formed 
with  a  new  list  of  directors  and  officers. 

The  original  secretary,  who  will  also  be  secreiary  in 
the  permanent  organization,  is  a  man  well  qualiifled  to 


manage  the  affairs  of  the  company.  He  has  had  twenty- 
two  years  of  experience  and  is  secretary  of  the  Paint 
Trade  Mutual  at  the  present  time.  He  will  not  receive 
a  salary,  but  will  rceive  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  pre- 
miums, which  will  cover  all  the  underwriting  expenses, 
but  does  not  cover  cost  of  charter  or  organizing,  directors' 
meetin.gs.  legal  expense  or  taxes. 

The  committee  will  act  as  the  officers  of  the  company 
temporarily.  The  temporary  directors  will  be  chosen  from 
members  or  others  who  are  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  name  of  the  company  will  be  the  Master  Painters' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  committee  will  arrange  for  the  charter  and  organ- 
ization as  quickly  as  assurances  for  success  are  at  hand, 
and  will  not  make  the  attempt  until  that  time.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  loyalty  of  our  membership  whether  we 
will  have  a  mutaal  insurance  company  for  the  benefit  and 
profit  of  the  International  Association  or  not.  Respect- 
fullv  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 

Edward  C.  Beck. 

In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Beck  said  the  mutual  would 
not  take  over  $1,000  on  any  one  shop,  although  they  would 
reinsure  to  cover  amounts  above  that  snm.  The  total 
possible  assessment  would  be  three  times  the  amount  of 
premium  paid,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe. 

The  arrangement  made  with  Houston  Dunn  is  that  26 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  covers  salaries  and  office  ex- 
penses. 

Mr  Dabelstein  moved  that  the  committee  be  continued 
and  authorized  'o  perfect  the  mutual  insurance  organiza- 
t  ion 

Mr  Grimmer  said  that  the  committee  bad  obtained  Its 
figures  from  insurance  reports.  Statistics  show  that  the 
percentage  of  paint  shop  fires  is  so  small  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  insurance  companies  fix  their  rates. 

Mr  Beck  read  a  letter  from  the  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts  which  referred  to  the  hazards 
in  using  paint  removers  and  blow  torches.  Reports  had 
come  from  six  cities  of  fires  due  to  the  use  of  paint  re- 
movers which  would  indicate  an  increase  m  hazard  or 
an  increased  use  of  paint  removers,  which  are  very  haz- 
ardous, if  used  in  a  closed  room  or  near  a  flame.  A  nre 
in  Boston  was  caused  by  the  scraper  striking  a  nail  m 
the  floor  where  paint  remover  was  being  used.  Two  tnes 
were  caused  by  men  smoking.  One  lesson  is  that  work- 
men using  paint  remover  should  be  rigidly  forbidden 
from  smoking,  and  to  keep  the  rooms  well  ventilated. 
None  of  these  fires  occurred  in  paint  shops,  yet  tney 
were  all  classitied  as  an  extra  hazard  in  the  painting 
business.  There  is  to  be  an  agitation  for  lawa  that  wiu 
almost  put  the  painter  out  of  businelss. 

Mr.  Dabelstein's  motion  was  carried. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  the  report  on  the  Clean- L  p  ana 
Paint-Up  Campaign  Committee. 

Report  of  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  Committee. 

Mr.  President  and  Members:— The  "Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up"  movement  received  the  indorsement  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  at  the  convention  or 
the  association,  held  in  Atlantic  City  in  October.  It  is  to 
this  association  that  the  managers  of  the  campaign  report. 
Upwards  of  J.8,000  was  subscribed  by  the  members  present 
and,  since  that  date,  subscriptions  are  coming  in  trom 
other  and  all  branches  of  the  business.  , 

The  master  painters  should  be  deeply  interested  in  this 
movement,  and  as  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  have 
been  marked  by  discussions  of  advertising  and  business 
methods  of  increasing  the  volume  of  business,  as  suggested 
in  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Ham  and  Mr.  Trigg,  this  is  with- 
out doubt  another  means  which  every  master  painter 
should  avail  himself  of.  Every  local  association  should  be 
the  leader  in  the  community.  . 

I  would  suggest  that  further  indorsement  be  given  this 
movement  by  this  Association,  believing  it  affords  the 
painter  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  public  the  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  paints.  It  enables  the  painter  by  con- 
certed, timely  action,  to  draw  about  his  trade  all  the  forces 
of  the  community;  the  press,  the  commercial  bodio.-;,  the 
merchant  and  the  civic  forces,  and  makes  the  opportunity 
at  which  the  painter  may  be  heard  when  the  public  is  in 
a  receptive  mood,  willing  to  listen  and  put  into  practical 
operation  the  u.se  of  paints  for  cleanliness,  for  sanitation 
for  ornamentalion  or  for  preservation.  It  brings  forward 
tho  painter  in  the  community,  who  should  be  the  logical 
leader  in  such  a  movement.  . 

Of  all  niovonionts  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
in  which  each  civic  as.sociation  performs  its  duly,  that  of 
healthfuliiess,  .sanitation  and  cleanliness  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  tho  duty  of  tho  painter  is  there  to  suggest 
and  lead  liocause  his  trade  brings  him  into  closer  contact 
with  conditions  requiring  such  a  movement,  and  an  ajrJSO- 
ciation  of  master  painters  is  then  fulfilling  its  proper 
function. 

Mr  Dewar  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  the 
As.soci.ation  in-lorse  this  nationwide  "Clean-Up  and  1  alnt- 
Up  "  campaign.  .Adopted. 

A  lette"  was  read  from  Mayor  Compner  regretting  that 
an  electric  sign  of  welcome  had  not  been  displayed  on 
tne  Green. 
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E.  J.  I  ining^ton  read  the  report  of  the  Memorials  Com- 
mittee, the  president  asking  all  to  stand  and  remain 
standin?  during-  the  reading: — 

Memorial  to  Deceased  Members. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  see  fit  to 
remove  from  among  our_  ranks  a  number  of  beloved  mem- 
bers during-  the  past  year,  it  behooves  us,  as  many  as  are 
here  present  and  in  attendance  at  this  convention,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  memories  that  have  been  awakened  by  their 
lives  during  their  brief  sojourn  with  us.  They  took  their 
part  in  the  duties  allotted  to  them,  some  prominent  in 
their  local  spheres.  Others  whO'  took  an  active  pai-t  with 
us  m  our  larger  as.sociation  work  and  some  whose  life's 
work  took  them  in  other  channels,  but  all,  we  feel  sure, 
did  their  best,  while  with  us,  to  soi  live  that  their  works, 
shall  speak  for  them  now  that  they  are  departed,  hence, 
this  will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  those  immediately 
connected  with  them  and  the  lesson  to  us  is  that  we 
all  should  so  live  that,  when  the  Master  shall  call  us 
to  go  to  the  better  world,  where  parting  shall  be  no 
more,  and  whore  there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow  and 
where  God  shall  wipe  the  tears  from  every  eye,  that  our 
record  shall  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  know  us.  We 
are  all  our  brothers'  keeper  and  our  Heavenly  Father 
expects  us  to  do  our  duty  while  here,  so  that  we  shall 
merit  his  well  done  at  our  life's  close.  Our  allotted  span 
of  life  is  but  a  few  days  at  the  best,  and  we  ought  to 
spend  every  moment  in  striving  to  uplift  not  only  our- 
selves but  all  with  whom  we  come  in  conitact.  Our 
brothers  who  are  departed  from  us  are: — 

C.  H.  Pietsch,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  M.  Kimble.  Spring'field,  111. 

John  E.  Fatten,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  D.  Mellett  Somerville,  Mass. 

Thaddeus  Griffin,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

E.  A.  McGill,  Milton,  Mass.  '  ■ 

"F.  I.  Rivers,  Fitchburg-,  MassL 

Thomas  Burke,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Fisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  '         ,  . 

Thomas  Bailey,  f  tica,  N.  Y.  — 

William  Woese,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Tofts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Buf^ham,  Racine,  Wis.  '  : 

Frank  Weber,  Detroit,  Mich.  • 

Albert  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  R.  Ball,  Birmingham,  Ala.  ' 

Eugene  Bender,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Clems  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Adolph  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Edmund  P.  Edwards.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Edward  A    Shay,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Colby  Wilson,  Nohant,  Mass. 

Mr.  McSteen  moved  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  and 
that  a  page  bo  set  apart  in  the  minutes.  Adopted. 
Mr.  Baxter  read  the 

Report  of  Committee  on  Secretary's  Report. 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mr.  President  and  Members: — The  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  communication  of  Artlmr  P. 
O'Connor,  secretary  for  the  organization  of  an  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  to 
be  known  as  the  Ilocky  Mountain  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association,  report  that  after  due  con- 
sideration they  recommend  that  this  body  extend  to  Sec- 
retary TConnor  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  man- 
ifcsted  in  the  States  above  referred  to  for  organization, 
but  this  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  cannot  consent  to  any  local  division 
of  territory  to  be  affiliated  within  its  jurisdiction.  Tliere- 
fore,  recommend  that  the  communication  be  received, 
placed  on  file  and  the  secretary-treasurer  be  empowered 
to  so  advise  said  petitioner. 

This  committee  recommends  that  this  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  are 
in  favor  of  becoming  members  of  the  United  Staites  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  that  the  president,  vice-,president 
and  secretary -treasurer  are  empowered  to  take  action  in 
support  of  such  recommendation. 

Presentation  of  Gavel  to  President  Albrecht. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  as  chairman  of  the  General  Committee, 
returned  thanks  to  the  convention  for  their  co-operation 
with  the  work  of  the  local  committee.  On  behalf  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  he  presented  President  Albrecht  with 
the  gave!  used  at  the  convention  as  a  token  that  showed 
how  much  they  appreciated  his  kindly  co-operation. 

It  as  a  handsome,  silver-mounted,  ebony  gavel,  with 
the  follov'.ins:  inscription: — 

Presented  to  President  William  J.  Albrecht  at  the 
thircj'-third  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Asisociation  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  February  13  to  16,  1917. 

Mr.  Theobald  said  that  for  three  years  we  have  had 
no  rer)ort  of  the  Apprenticeship  Committee  through  Its 
chairman. 


A.  C.  Clark  read  the  following  report; — 

Report  of  Committee  on  President's  Address. 

To  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States;  and  Canada. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Your  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  address  of  the  president,  to^  consider 
and  report  upon  the  recommendations  therein,  have  de- 
Hberated  and  herewith  submit  our  recommendations  as 
follows: — ■ 

We  recom.mend  that  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
president,  with  regard  to  purchase  of  American  and  Can- 
adian flags,  etc.,  be  concurred  in  and  carried  into  effect. 

We  recommend  that  the  second  recommendation  of  the 
president,  to  allow  the  president  of  this  organization  the 
sum  of  $100  per  year  for  expenses,  be  also  concurred  in. 

We  recommend  that  the  third  recommendation  of  the 
president  that  .standing  committees  be  appointed  for  a 
definite  period,  and  that  the  term  of  one  member  of  each 
committee  expire  each  year  be  concurred  in  and  put  into 
effect. 

We  recommend  that  the  fourth  recommendation  of  the 
president,  relative  to  representatives  inviting-  the  conven- 
tion to  their  respective  cities  be  prepared  with  all  data, 
etc.,  also  that,  when  necessary,  the  executive  officers 
have  the  power  to  change  the  city  selected  for  conven- 
tion city,  whenever  it  is  found  that  the  rates  and  facil- 
ities obtainable  at  a  given  city  selecited  do  not  correspond 
with  the  representations  made  at  time  the  vote  was  had 
selecting  said  city,  etc.,  be  concurred  in  and  made  effec- 
tive from  this  date. 

We  further  desire  to  commend  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  the  president  as  displayed  in  the  foregoing,  which 
are  all  of  the  recommendations  submitted  by  him  and  all 
of  which  have  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

On  inotion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received 
and  concurred  in. 

Mr.  .-\Ibrecnt  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  presi- 
dent might  reappoint  the  member  of  any  committee  whose 
term  expires. 

Vice-President  Egdorf  ruled  that  standing  committees 
are  those  provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  and  that  special 
committees  appointed  for  a  defiinte  purpose  do  not  come 
within  the  recommendation  adopted. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  committee  reported  in  regard  to  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Ira  N.  DePuy  in  regard  to  decoration  of  public 
buildings.  Recommend  that  this  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  State  Associations. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  we  have  a  right  to  take  every  local 
under  our  wing. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  this  resolution  applies  to  every 
building  erected  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a 
I'ederai  proposition — not  a  local  affair. 

Mr.  Macnichol  replied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution, but  opposed  to  the  method,  because,  coming-  from 
an  International  Association,  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
State  Department.  The  proper  w^ay  would  be  to  refer 
it  to  the  State  associations  and  get  each  one  to  act 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Oliver  moved  the  recommendation  he  indorsed  by 
this  Association  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  several 
State  associations.  Adopted. 

The  resolution  in  regard  to  greater  fiax  cropping  was 
appi-oved  by  the  committee  and  adopted. 

The  resolution  referring  to  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  appropriation  of  money  did  not  meet  -with  the 
approval  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Shay  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Theobald  spoke  against  the  resolution  because  it 
would  compel  committees  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and 
wait  for  months  for  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Koach  said  any  association  should  have  enough 
confidence  in  their  Executive  Board  to  permit  them  to 
spend  the  funds  of  the  organization. 

The  motion  to  concur  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  carried. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  an  ad-yisory  committee,  etc.,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  amenilments  to  the  constitution  as  amended  by  a 
motion  of  Charles  Macnichol,  introduced  by  unanimous 
consent  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendments  originally  pre- 
sented by  him.  and  as  reported  back  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  adopted  by  the  convention 
were  as  follows:— 

Article  nr.    Section  6. 

The  president  shall  appoint  three  members  of  the 
Association  to  act  with  the  secretarj^-treasurer  as  an 
Advisory  Committee.  They  are  to  serve  until  their 
successors  are  appointed.  The  three  members  must 
represent  widely  divergent  sections  represented  in  the 
International  .^Association. 

This  committee  is  enpowered  to  appoint  a  member 
of  this  International  Association  to  act  as  secretaiT- 
treasurer  in  case  of  incapacity  of  the  incumbent  of  the 
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office.  The  appointee  to  be  invested  with  power  to 
act  until  the  election  of  a  successor.  The  appointee  is 
to  succeed  to  all  the  duties  and  prerogatives  ot  tne 
office  as  provided  for  under  this  constitution. 

Article  VIII,.  Section  15. 

The  Advisory  Committee  are  to  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  ajt  such  times  and  such  places 
most  suitable,  to  consider  all  subjects  pertaining-  to  the 
financial,  social  and  business  policies  of  the  Inter- 
national Association;  this  committee's  actions  are  to 
'  he  reported  to  the  Executive  Board. 

The  traveling-  expenses  of  such  meetings  are  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  any  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  upon  order  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  properly  indorsed  by  the  president. 

Article  VI.    Section  4. 

The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
must  be  held  art  the  place  chosen  for  the  next  con- 
vention. ,      ^.  4.1,„ 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  concerning  sales  to  consumers  by  manufacturers 
and  jobbers.  .  .   

Mr.  McSteen  moved  that  the  convention  concur  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  Adopted. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  concerning  the  decorations 
in  the  United  States  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  comniit- 
tee  recommended  that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  to  take  up  with  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  «  + 

Charles  Macnichol  said:— 1  am  in  favor  of  all  efforts  to 
have  the  interior  of  the  public  buildings  decorated  by  the 
most  competent  and  skillful  artists,  but  I  am  oppoised 
to  the  adoption  of  this  preamble  and  resolution.  It  is 
misleading  and  conveys  to  the  public  a  statement  of  con- 
ditions that  do  not  exist;  the  decorations  m  the  United 
otates  Capitol  Building  are  not  going  into  decay  throug-h 
the  lack  of  care  and  attention.  The  first  real  fresco 
ever  done  in  this  country  was  in  the  House  Committee 
Room  of  Postofhces  and  Post  Roads,  nearly  sixty  years 
ag-o  by  Bnimidi.  It  is  in  better  condition  today  than 
when  completed,  because  i't  has  mellowed  by  age.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  all  the  work  of  Brumidi,  Costoggmi, 
Loutsh,  Frederang  and  others.  r<„r.it^i 

Mr  Kelley  replied  that  familiarity  with  the  Capitol 
possibly  had  prevented  Mr.  Macnichol  from  noticing  con- 
ditions which  to  him,  as  a  stranger,  were  very  apparent 
There  is  a  patch  In  the  ceiling  of  this  room  which  we 
probably  al'  '^''st  day  of  the  convention,  but  I 

doubt  if  any  of  us  noticed  it  today.      ^,    ,  ^.      .  ^.^ 

Mr  Oli-ver  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Associa- 
tion indorse  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  and  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  State  Associations.  Adopted 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  exam- 
ined the  accounts  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  touno 
thm  corrct.  Adopted. 

New  Business. 

Mr  Beck  said  the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance wanted  to  substitute  the  name  of  F.  W.  Dupke  ui 
place  of  Leonard  Forester,  who  desired  to  retire.  Un 
motion  this  was  permitted. 

A  motion  to  pav  the  customary  sum  of  $100  to  the  retir- 
ing president  for  his  expenses  during  the  year  was 
adopted. 

Place  for  1918  Convention. 

Secretary  MeCxhan  read  requests  from  Peoria  and  on  be- 
half of  that  citv;  also  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention Bureau;  from  the  San  Francisco  Convention 
League;  from  the  Business  Men's  League  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  from  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  the  Convention  Board  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Board  of  trade  or 
Montpelier.  Vt.,  and  from  the  Mayor  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Cook  nominated  Peoria.  td^-.-o 

Mr  Dabelstein  seconded  the  nomination  of  I'eoria. 
Stewart  N.  Hughes  also  indorsed  this  nomination.  Mr. 
Krause  seconded  the  nomination  in  behalf  of  Ohio. 

A.  G.  Clark  si^conded  the  nomination  of  Peoria  on  oe- 

''^Mr.°Witr^noSina:ted  Newark,  N.  J.     "Newark  knows 

^°Mr  Woolston,  of  Plainfield,  said  that  he  thought  Peoria 
was  entitled  to  it  this  ye.nr,  but  that  he  wanted  to  see 
Newark  in  line  for  the  following  year. 

Mr  Witt  then  withdrew  Newark,  and  on  motion  tne 
secretary-  cast  one  ballot  in  favor  of  Peona. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Messrs.  Roach  nnd  Baxter  were  appointed  as  tellers. 
Mr.  BaNcter  nominated  George  E.  Egdorf,  of  New  Or- 
leans, for  president.  ^  „f 
The   nomination   was   seconded   by   Edwaid   Cook,  or 

On  motion  the  nominations  were  closed  and  the  secre- 
tary cast  the  hallot. 
Mr.  Egdorf  said  he. could  hardly  find  words  to  express 

''Mr'''om°er  nominated  William  H.  Pinck,  of  Buffalo,  for 
vice-pres'-Jent.  This  nomination,  was  seconded  by  1' .  n. 
McCausland  for  Canada,  and  by  A.  G.  Clark,  of  Mussoun. 


William.  E.  Wall  nominated  Charles  R.  Turner,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Conrad  Krause,  on  behalf  of  Ohio,  seconded  tlie  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Pinck. 

B.  F.  McSteen,  of  Rochester,  made  a  stirring  speech 
for  Pinck,  which  was  furthered  by  Mr.  Butterworth. 

Charles  H.  Fowier  seconded  the  nomination  of  Charles 
R.  Turner. 
William  G.  Baxter  spoke  for  Turner. 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  Philadelphia,  seconded  the  nomina- 
tion of  Turner. 

President  Muirhead  said:— In  Turner  Connecticut  nomi- 
nates a  man  who  "shows  the  goods." 

E.  M.  Walsh  seconded  the  nomination  of  Turner. 

Oscar  L.  Wood  seconded  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pinck 
as  an  oid  time  worker. 

Mr.  Grimmer,  representing  the  city  of  New  York,  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pinck. 

C.  I'.  Beard.'-ley  said:— We  sometimes  forget  that  the 
success  of  a  convention  depends  on  the  Executive  Board 
member  from  the  State.  The  success  of  this  convention 
was  due  to  M":'.  Turner,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  live 
■"vire. 

The  nominations  were  closed. 

The  ballot  resulted  in  the  choice  of  William  H.  Pinck. 
The  election  was  made  unanimous  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Turner. 

James  Phinnemore  nominated  A.  H.  McGhan  for  secre- 
tary-treasurer, ■and  on  motion  the  nominations  were  closed 
and  W.  G.  Baxter  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
his  election. 

The  following  were  nominated  as  members  of  the 

Executive  Board. 

Canada— James  Phinnemore,  Toronto. 
Western  Canada— William  C.  Clark,  Winnipeg. 
Colorado— Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  Denver. 
Connecticut— John  P.  Ennis,  Hartford. 
Illinois — L.  H.  Bertrand,  Kankakee. 
Indiana— I.  S.  Jones,  Fort  Wayne, 
ilowa— Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque. 
Massachusetts— P.  H.  Callahan,  Lowell. 
Michigan— James  Roach,  Jr.,  Detroit. 
Missouri— John  W.  Lane,  St.  Louis. 
New  Jersey— Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark. 
New  York- McLellan  Freer,  Middletown. 
Ohio^C.  M.  Uber,  Youngstown. 
Pennsylvania- Charles  H.  Fowler. 
Vv''isconsin— John  C.  Yonk,  Burlington. 
District  of  Columbia— Charles  Macnichol. 
Kentucky- Mr.  Brocar,  Louisville. 
Rhode  Island— William  B'isher,  Providence. 
Virginia — A.  Hetzer,  Richmond. 
Illinois— E.  J.  Bush,  Peoria. 
Maryland— Thomas   G    William,  Baltimore. 
New  Mexico— Charles  Quier,  Albuquerque.  ■ 
Utah— Philip  Denn,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Wyoming — J.  Sherman,  Cheyenne. 
Loui.giana— J.  C.  Mawrer,  New  Orleans. 
Alabama— William  Spencer,  Birmingham. 
Mr.  McSteen  moved  that  the  Executive  Board  nomina- 
tions be  conlirmed.  Carried. 


Installation  of  Officers. 


The  newly  elected  officers  were  led  forward  by  ex-Presi- 
dent  M.  F.  Sna>  and  duly  installed  by  the  senior  ex-presi- 
dent, John  Theobald. 

Each  one  responded  briefly,  thanking  the  members  for 
their  election  and  promising  to  do  all  in  their  Power  to 
serve  the  Association  and  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

Mr  Baxter  said  that  Connecticut  had  been  doubly  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  the  As.sociation.  He  asked  that 
Mr  Albrecht  bo  welcomed  to  the  "has  beens,"  and  this 
wais  done  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  attached  the  ex-presi- 
dent's  badgt  to  Mr.  Albrecht'Ls  coat. 

Mr  Albrecht  thanked  the  Association  for  tlie  honors 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  thanked  the 
local  committee  and  the  Connecticut  Association  )or  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  tliey  had  carried  out  eveiT 
detail. 

Mr  Dewar  said  that  not  a  single  convention  had  been 
more  perfect  than  this.  He  asked  that  a  vote  of  th.anks 
be  given  to  the  New  Haven  local  Association.  Con- 
necticut State  Society,  the  ladies  who  liad  ent;  rtame 
our  ladies,  the  clergyman  and  to  al  others  ^  .'^ 
helped  to  entertain  the  convention,  and  also  lo  the  pieea 
and  the  trade  papers.    Adopted  unanimously. 

Mr  Theobald  moved  a  resolution  of  thank.s  to  the  Tor- 
readors.  for  Ihoir  entertainment.    Unanimously  c.irried. 

President  Kgdorf  appointed  as  the  ^^l^' ^"^^^^7 
Stewart  N  Hughe?,  Toronto:  Williain  K.  Wall.  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  and  F.  W.  Dupke,  Beloit,  Wis. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  3.13  p.  m. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


THE  BANQUET. 


Isearly  3o0  people  assembled  in  the  corridors  of  the 
tenth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Taft  at  7  o'clock,  Thurfeday  eve- 
ning, iiebruary  15,  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open  for  the 
annual  subscnption  banquet.  This  was  less  than  half 
vS®  5u  attendance  at  the  convention,  many  preferring 
the  theater  or  some  other  form  of  entertainment,  where 
less  tormahty  was  required  and  where  evening  dress  was 
not  expected. 

As  the  guests  entered  the  room  they  saw  a  speakers' 
table  extending  along  the  Chapel  street  side  of  the  room. 
While  filling  the  rest  of  the  space  there  were  numerous 
circular  tables,  each  seating  ten  people.  The  flowers  and 
the  gay  dresses  of  the  ladies,  together  with  the  flags  and 
bunting  decorations,  made  a  very  brilliant  scene 

Neil  M.  Muirhead,  president  of  the  Connecticut  State 
bociety,  occupied  the  place  of  honor  and  acted  as  toast- 
master. 

When  all  had  found  their  places  the  orchestra  struck 
up  America,"  and  all.  standing,  united  in  singing  this 
stirrmp:  anthem.  Then,  after  the  divine  blessing  had 
been  asked  by  Past  President  William  G.  Baxter  the 
Canadian  national  air,  "The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  was 
sung  with  a  right  hearty  good  will.  The  singing  was  led 
by  the  Lotus  Male  Quartette,  of  Bositon,  Mass.,  who  ren- 
aeied  a  numbei  of  pleasing  vocal  selections  between  the 
courses  of  the  dinner. 

As  for  the  dinner  itself,  which  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
serves  as  a  prologue  for  the  flow  of  oratory  that  is  to 
follow,  It  was  excellent  in  every  way,  and  testifled  to  the 
ability  of  the  Taft's  chef.    The  menu  was  as  follows:— 
MENU. 
Potage  Saint  Germain. 
Olives.  Celery. 
Filet  of  Sea  Bass  Neuniere. 
Ronst  Turkey— Cranberry  Sauce 
Lima  Beans.  Potatoes  Delmonico. 

Green  Salad. 
Fanc-v-  Jce  Cream.  Assorted  Cakes. 

Demi  Tasse. 

After  coffee  had  been  served  Toastmaster  Muirhead 
rose  and  said  he  hoped  that  old  color  schemes  and  now- 
formed  friendships  would  continue.  He  just  najturally 
poked  fun  at  Clarence  Beardsley  and  "Doc"  Ireton  and 
told  a  story  of  Clarence  having  lost  his  hat,  and  when  he 
chased  it  across  the  road  the  woman  said:— "That's  not 
your  hat;  it  s  my  little  black  chicken." 

He  introduced  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State 
and  Mayor  of  Bridgeport,   Clifford  B.  Wilson. 

Address  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Wilson. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Wilson  said  the  introduction  re- 
minded him  Of  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  had  not  been 
all  he  ought  Ihe  clergyman  described  him  so  glowingly 
tnat  the  widow  said  to  her  son:-" John,  look  around, 
there  must  be  another  funeral  in  the  church  " 

Pamtmg  I  presume,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the 
good  members  of  your  Association,  is  an  art.  I  never  saw 
a  more  "ispirmg  audience  to  respond  toi  the  toast  of  the 
ladies.  The  St^te  of  Connecticut  bids  you  welcome  to 
her  borders.  This  a  splendid  State.  She  has  aTwavs 
fought  the  true  fight  for  personal  liberty,  the  right  of 
private  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Tou  do 
well  to  gather  together  and  exchange  ideas.  Tou,  realize 
that  you  are  not  competitors  but  co-laborers  in  a  com- 
mon business.  Our  existence  cannot  be.  in  its  every  na- 
ture, a  selfish  one.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  you 
gathered  together  from  all  sides  to  elevate  your  cfnfn  " 
As  a  youngster  I  would  grab  my  paint  pot  and  a  large 
brush  ana  daub  carriage  wheels  and  barns,  or  whatever 
came  to  my  hand.  Your  occupation  does,  indeed  tend 
a  greajt  deal  toward  happiness  in  life.  I  appreciate  the 
farsightedness  of  those  who  long  ago  suggested,  that  the 
ladies  accompany  ycu.  We  wish  you  God  speed  as  you 
go  away  for  further  labors,  and  a  quick  return  in  the 
days  to  come.  ^ 

Toastmaster  Muirhead  said  one  of  the  things  New 
Haven  was  proud  of  was  Yale  University.  The  college 
today  IS  nttmg  the  young  man  for  every  walk  of  Hfe 
I  don  t  know  ibut  what  the  college-bred  man  might  make 
a  greater  success  of  the  painting  trade  than  the  man 
whom  we  call  a  practical  painter.  The  professor  of  today 
IS  a  man  who  has  great  privileges.  He  has,  in  his  prov- 
ince, to  train  the  young  man  of  today  to  be  the  great 
man  of  tomorrow.  He  introduced  Dr.  Louis  D  H  Weld 
professor  of  business  organization,  of  Yale  University.  ' 

Address  by  Professor  Weld. 

Professor  Wold  said:-I  am  more  used  to  talking  to  a 
bunch  of  men  than  as  an  after  dinner  orator.  One  of 
the  principal  things  citie.s.  do  to  boost  themselves  nowa- 
r,fX\^%  conventions.    Yale  University  is  an 

old  and  conservative  institution.  We  are  proud  to  be 
represented  here.  The  various  universities  ar,-  strivin- 
to  overcome  the  idea  that  they  are  things  set  apart  from 
business,  and  we  aie  starting  schools  of  commerce  In 
my  own  work  there  are  no  textbooks,  and  I  have  to 
get  out  among  business  men  to  learn  what  I  want  to 


leach  my  students.  Efficiency  began  in  the  manufactur- 
mg  end.  It  is  now  extending  to  the  stores  and  the  trades, 
rne  government  and  the  trade  associations  are  making  a 
study  of  eflir-ienoy.  of  cost  .systems,  of  merchandising.  To 
do  business  eHiciently  you  must  know  your  overhead. 

There  are  some  rather  simple  things  that  are  not  gen- 
erally understood.  I  am  surprised  that  some  merchants 
know  so  little  about  margins.  To  figure  a  margin  of 
30  per  cent,  on  a  job  costing  $70  for  materials  and  labor 
(20  per  cent,  overhead  and  10  per  cent,  profit),  the  price 
would  be  $100.  It  is  an  error  to  figure  profit  on  the 
co£t  pric»  instead  of  on  the  selling  price. 

lou  find  the  manufacturer  sells  direct  to  large  con- 
sumers. All  of  the  principal  trades  are  facing  the  same 
problems.  A  large  part  of  the  difflcultv  arises  from  a 
poor  understanding,  on  the  part  of  each  party,  for  the 
others'  difficulties.  The.se  things  can  best  be  solved 
through  associations.  The  manufacturer  has  a  little  more 
reason  for  his  action  than  the  dealer  had  understood. 
And  the  manufacturers  find  the  dealers  have  reason  on 
their  side.  The  trade  associations  are  most  potent  influ- 
ences in  promoting  business  momlity,  and  also  the  social 
relations  between  the  members.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  this  Association,  I  feel  that  Yale  University  is  hon- 
ored at   being  represented  here  tonight. 

Toastm.aster  Muirhead  introduced  John  M.  Peters,  of 
the  National  Lead  Company,  who  responded  to  the  toast  of 

The  Ladies. 

Mr.  Peters  spoke  in  his  usual  happy  vein,  telling  many 
amusing  stories.  I  feel  we  are  making  great  progress 
in  the  giving  of  banquets.  We  have  the  ladies  at  our 
festivities  as  participants  and  not  as  mere  spectators. 
They  give  a  stimulus  which  makes  wine  unnecessary. 
Presently  some  social  Burbank  will  come  along  and  will 
give  us  a  speechless  banquet,  and  that  would  be  a  great 
improvement. 

I  am  satisfied,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  a  large  share  of  the  variableness  in  woman  is 
due  to  endeavoring  to  adapt  herself  to  the  varying  moods 
of  men.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  women  talk?  When  a  lot 
of  men  are  together  they  can  talk  all  right.  But  when 
they  get  with  women  they  seem  to  lose  their  ability  to 
talk.  I  wonder  if  the  women  of  today  are  having  as  hard 
a  time  as  they  supj.iose  they  are,  or  do  they  want  a  change 
and  if  so,  how  are  they  going  to  do  it?  In  a  great  many 
cases  a  woman  doesn't  have  any  regular  allowance.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  a  great  many  women  have  to  be  self- 
supporting.  In  this  case  every  facility  should  be  afforded 
for  enabling  them  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  if  it  could  be 
done  by  legislation.  So  far  as  I  have  noted  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  majorities  in  those  communities 
where  women  have  the  vote.  If  she  wants  it  let  her  have 
it.  Woman  exercises  a  good  deal  more  power  in  politics 
than  she  realizes  or  those  whom  she  influences  realize.  I 
desire  to  thank  j-ou  for  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
appreciation  for  a  good  woman. 

The  toastmaster  said  he  would  call  on  representatives 
of  the  different  sections  represented  in  the  International 
Association. 

James  Phinnemore  responded  for  Canada,  telling  a  few 
stories.  He  said:— We  feel  that  since  we  have  been  af- 
filiated with  the  International  Association  there  is  a  bond 
of  friendship  cementing  us  together.  There  is  only  an 
imaginary  line  running  between  the  two  countries.  I 
believe  the  hearts  beat  as  one  for  liberty  and  justice. 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  must  give  more 
serious  thoughts  to  questions  that  come  before  us  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  While  in  this  beautiful  country  of 
yours  we  all  appreciate  the  fact  it  is  not  in  the  wealth 
that  it  is  greatest,  but  in  the  stern  manhood  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  people.  We  feel  that  we  are  one  with  you 
and  our  countries  shall  be  true  to  one  another.  Never 
before  in  the  world's  history  have  two  nations  lived  side 
by  side  in  peace  without  a  fortress  or  without  a  gun  on 
tlieir  borders.  When  some  of  you  came  to  our  conven- 
tion it  showed  us  that  deep^  down  in  our  hearts  is  the 
feeling  of  heartfelt  friendship. 

William  E.  Wall  responded  for  New  England.  He  said 
Massachusetts  not  only  stands  for  constitutional  liberty, 
but  fights  for  it.  We  have  so  much  in  Ma..ssachusetts  that 
I  would  need  to  talk  to  you  for  an  hour.  In  Somer\-ille 
is  Prospect  Hill,  where  the  first  American  flag  flew.  Mas- 
sachusetts does  things.  The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the 
sewing  machine,  seamless  copper  tubing,  the  flrst  use  of 
sulphuric  ether,  th?  flrst  spring  bed  all  originated  in 
Massachusetts. 

President  W.  J.  Albrecht  responded  to  the  West.  Down 
in  our  part  of  the  country  we  kid  in  jest.  Fellows  that 
come  out  our  way  from  Boston.  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia look  upon  themselves  as  the  ^ise  men  from  the 
East.  We  don't  care  what  a  man's  opinions  are  so  long 
as  he's  a  man  Let  us  be  all  that  which  these  words 
;mply — manly  men. 

Oscar  L.  \\"ood,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation, responded  to  New  York.  He,  said  he  was  not  an 
alter-dinner  spe.aker,  just  a  worker,  and  we  all  look  for- 
ward  to  meeting  you  in  Buffalo  in  1919. 

John  Dewar  re.sponded  to  Pennsylvania.  Don't  forget 
Pennsylvania,   founded   in   peace  the  Cradle  of  Liberty 
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notwithstanding-.  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State,  with 
her  mills  and  rrines,  is  perpetuating-  peace. 

A.  H.  McGhan  responded  to  Maryland.  I  had  better 
ppeak  for  my  o-wn  home,  Washington,  which  is  the  home 
of  the  International  Associa;tion.  We  hope  to  speak  for 
the  South  country  with  a  strong  voice  during  the  coming 
year.  I  a,m  told  that  nineteen  hoys,  sons  of  members  of 
the  Canadian  Association,  are  at  the  front,  and  I  move 
that  we  express  sympaithy  with  these  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  we  pray  to  God  that  peace  may  soon  come  and  that 
our  own  country  may  not  be  drawn  into  this  terrible  wai'. 

Mr.  McGhan  put  his  motion,  which  was  unanimously 
carried 

George  E.  Egdorf,  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association,  responded  to  the  South.  We  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Wall  of  hov/  much  New  England  thinks  of  the  pa.st. 
We  live  for  today.  New  Orleans  prides  herself  on  having 
the  prettiest  ladies. 

The  banquet  closed  by  all  rising  and  singing  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  with  great  enthusiasm. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

If  ever  "Welcome"  was  written  on  the  mat  in  large 
letters,  it  was  the  case  at  New  Haven  for  the  various 
committees  from  the  Connecticut  State  Society,  the  New 
Haven  local  association  and  the  "Toreadors"  (as  the  en- 
tertainment club  "composed  of  associate  members  is 
called),  worked  o\fertime  to  insure  that  the  ladies  should 
not  have  one  moment  oc  unoccupied  time  not  devoted  to 
sightseeing  or  entertainment,  and  that  the  men  should 
get  all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  the  small  amount  of 
leisure  time  left  them  from  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

The  "Welcome,"  with  a  big  W,  began  rig-ht  at  the  rail- 
road station,  where  genial  "Bob"  Kannegiesser  was  on 
hand  from  Sunda.y  until  Tuesday  evening  with  a  band  of 
stalwarc  hustlers,  attired  in  the  white  overalls  and  jumpers 
and  white  hats  of  journeymen  painters,  ready  to  grab 
the  lug-gage  of  visiting  master  painters  and  escort  them 
to  the  automobiles  and  specially  chartered  jitney  busses 
that  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  visitors  to  their  hotels. 
Inside  the  station  an  information  booth  had  been  titted  up, 
presided  over  by  a  young  lady,  who  looked  up  the  reserva- 
tions of  those  who  had  delayed  making  applications  until 
the  last  moment  and  assigned  them  to  the  hotels  arranged 
for  by  the  Hotf^l  Committee,  or  in  the  event  of  no  reserva- 
tion having  been  made,  telephoned  to  those  hotels  where 
rooms  were  being  held  and  secured  the  needed  accommo- 
dations. Thanks  to  this  well  arranged  system,  every- 
body was  comfortably  located,  though  of  course,  all  could 
not  be  provided  for  at  the  Hotel  Taft,  for  the  Interna- 
tional conventions  have  grown  to  be  so  big  that  few  if 
any  hotels  in  the  country  are  large  enough  to  house  one 
of  them. 


An  informal  dance  was  on  the  program  for  Monday 
evening,  called  the  "Toreadors'  Hop."  All  those  regis- 
tered at  the  Taft  found  cards  of  invitation  for  this  func- 
tion in  their  letter  boxes  shortly  after  their  arrival  at 
the  hotel.  The  music  was  good,  the  floor  of  the  ballroom 
was  in  perfect  condition  for  dancing,  there  were  plenty 
of  young  people  and  some  older  ones  who  could  not  resist 
the  enticing  .strains  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  dancing  was 
kept  up  till  long  after  midnight. 


The  reception  to  the  president  and  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  was  scheduled  according  to  long- 
established  custom  for  Tuesday  evening.  This  time  evei-y- 
body  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  on  formal  attire,  and 
the  gay  gowns  of  the  ladies  and  the  black  broadcloth  and 
expansive  white  shirt  fronts  of  the  men  made  a  brave 
appearance  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  strains  of  the 
grand  march,  The  visitors  were  formally  presented  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Albrecht,  Vice-President  and  Mrs. 
Egdorf,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  McGhan  and  the  officers  of 
the  Connecticut  Society  and  New  Haven  local  associa- 
tion, and  then  all  indulged  in  dancing  until  the  music 
finally  ceased  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  in  the  corridor  outside  of  the  ballroom. 


It  was  "Toreadors'  Night"  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
the  ballroom  wns  filled  almost  to  overflowing  by  8  o'clock, 
the  hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  the  show.  The 
committee  in  charge,  composed  of  O.  C.  Harn.  W.  A. 
Robertson  and  Frank  10.  Day,  assisted  by  Dr.  D.  Louis 
Ireton,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  general  manager  of  all  the 
convention  activities  outside  of  the  business  sessions, 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  the  program  should  be  one 
which  would  please  the  most  fastidious,  yet  at  the  same 
time  furnish  enjoyable  entertainment  to  the"  jaded  taste 
of  the  most  inveterate  movie  fan  or  frequenter  of  the 
vaudeville  shows.  So  they  arranged  with  a  -^veil-known 
New  York  theatrical  and  entertainment  agency  to  furnish 
a  high-class  vaudeville  performance  that  could  be  given 
on  a  stage  without  scenery.  W.  A.  Robertson  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced-  the  performers.  He 
has  done  tiiis  so  many  times  in  the  functions  of  the 
Travelers'  Association  in  New  York  city  and  at  the  New 


Jersey  conventions  that  he  has  become  an  adept  at  the 
business,  and  showed  no  evidence  of  stage  fright.  The 
performance  included  such  stars  as  "Marvellous,"  the 
well-known  parlor  magician,  who  delights  dinners  with  his 
cleverness;  the  Grand  Opera  Four,  several  soloists  who 
rendered  high  class  and  popular  songs  in  an  axtistic 
manner;  a  pair  of  clever  young  men  who  took  the  audi- 
ence behind  the  scenes  in  vaude-ville,  and  a  fajnily  of 
six  who  created  enthusiasm  by  their  rendition  of  Irish 
songs  and  dances.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment 
tickets  were  given  out  for  an  elaborate  buffst  supper 
served  in  the  main  dining  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
:\Ieanwhile  the  chairs  were  being  cleared  away,  so  that 
when  the  guests  returned  to  the  ballroom  they  found 
everything  ready  for  dancing,  which  was  kept  up  until— 
well,  until  tiie  tired  out  musicians  stopped  playing  some 
time  before  the  breakfast  hour. 


On  Thursday  evening  the  banquet  was  held,  a  full 
report  of  which  is  given  elsewhere,  while  on  Friday  even- 
ing there  was  an  informal  dance  for  all  who  remamed 
ever.    And  this  brought  the  entertainments  to  a  close. 


THE  LADIES. 

From  the  time  they  reached  New  Haven  until  they  left,, 
the  ladies  were  constantly  looked  after  and  not  allowed  to 
have  a  moment  of  time  that  was  unprovided  for  m  some 
way.  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  chairlady  of  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  with  her  side  partner,  Mrs.  Thompson,  camped 
on  the  job  and  were  ablv  assisted  by  the  other  committees 
of  ladies  who  had  charge  of  the  special  functions,  or  the 
various  details  of  looking  after  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  the  guests.  ^    .a-    -  % 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary were  ready  in  the  palm  I'oom  of  the  Hotel  Taft  to 
welcome  all  the  visiting  ladies  who  had  arrived  up  to  that 
time,  although  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  special  train 
from  the  West  reduced  the  number  of  guests  somewhat 
until  quite  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  functions  of  the  evenings,  already  descnbed,  were 
intended  both  for  the  men  and  the  ladies,  and  need  not  be 
mentioned  again. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  after  the  opening  session  of  the 
convention,  the  ladies  adjourned  to  the  mezzanine  floor, 
where  parties  were  made  up  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  local  ladies,  they  went  shopping  or  did  what  they 
wanted  to  until  after  luncheon,  w^hen  a  theatre  party 
formed  the  afternoon's  entertainment. 

Yale  Lniversitj-  was  the  feature  for  Wednesday,  and 
parties  of  the  ladies,  in  charge  of  student  guides,  were 
conducted  through  the  public  portions,  the  museums  and 
the  art  galleries  and  historical  collections.  They  were 
warned  not  to  be  alarmed  if  they  heard  the  cry  of  "P^re!  ' 
from  the  dormitories,  since  that  is  only  the  customary 
students'  warning  of  the  approach  of  women  visitors.  The 
Yale  sightseeing  was  continued  after  luncheon,  the  after- 
noon concluding  with  an  organ  recital  by  Professor  .lepson 
in  Woolsov  Hall.  The  magnificent  new  organ  in  this  hall 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  the  third 
largest  in  the  world. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  morning  of  Thursday  was 
given  up  to  "the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops.  .After  lunch- 
eon had  been  served  by  the  cooking  department  the  ladies 
were  taken  to  see  the  new  house  that  had  been  built  by 
students  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops  and  decorated 
by  the  boys  of  the  painting  class.  They  also  saw  the 
famous  Yale  Bowl,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  hous=^. 

An  automobile  tour  to  various  points  in  New  Haven 
and  the  environs  kept  the  ladies  bus>'  on  Friday  morning-, 
while  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  card  party. 


THE  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Many  of  the  associate  members  kept  open  house  during 
the  convention,  receiving  their  friends  in  the  headquarters 
they  had  established  in  the  Hotel  Tafl,  and  in  some  ca.ses 
having  an  exhibit  of  tlieir  goods.  Others  did  not  attempt 
to  show  any  of  their  wares,  hut  merely  extended  a  friendly 
greeting  to  tlio.se  who  came  to  visit  them,  and  still  others, 
although  located  in  the  liotel.  made  no  altemia  to  keep 
(  pen  house,  but  spent  their  time  circulating  among  their 
friends. 

The  brief  time  left  to  The  :\Iagazine  representative  be- 
tween sessions  and  after  Iiours  was  devoted,  so  far  as 
Iiossible,  to  visiting  those  of  the  headquarters  tliat  were 
found  open  Viut  as  they  liad  not  been  concentmled  on  one 
or  two  doors,  but  were  scattered  all  over  tlie  hotel  from 
the  first  door  to  the  tenth,  it  was  impossible  to  see  more 
than  a  few  of  those  most  convenient  to  the  convention  hall. 

And  we  might  mention  that  many  of  the  associ.nte  mem- 
bers or  tlicir  representatives  were  heard  to  .^^ay  tliat  they 
thought  the  old  system  of  an  exhibition  in  a  h;ilt,  whore  a 
master  painter  might  be  able  to  go  from  one  Viooth  to 
another  and  study  up  the  new  things,  was  prefenildo  to  the 
present  method  of  having  the  exhibits  in,  the  hotel,  with 
the  necessit\-  for  hunting  up  the  rooms  occupied,  only  to 
find,  perhap.s,  that  they  were  locked  or  that  no.  exhibit 
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was  being  made  there,  or  perchance  that  the  room  was 
so  filled  with  oith'er  visitors  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anything  of  the  exhibit. 

The  committee  in  charge  did  what  they  could  to  remedy 
this  lack  of  continuity  in  the  exhibits  by  posting  lists  of 
the  associate  imembers,  together  with  their  room  number's, 
in  the  elevators  and  on  the  tenth  floor,  but  there  was  no 
indication  on  these  lists  whether  these  rooms  contained 
exhibits  or  were  merely  the  bedrooms  occupied  by  the 
represenitai  ives  of  the  firms  named. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  associate  members  who 
were  represented  at  the  convention,  with  the  room  niim- 
bers  of  those  who  had  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Taft:— 

Adams  &  Elting  Company  (808). 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company  (1018). 

Berry  Brothers  (916). 

M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Company  (902). 

Ball  Chemical  Company. 

Chicago  Varnish  Company  (429). 

Emil  Caiman  &  Co.  (809). 

Carter  "Vl  hite  Lead  Company  (904). 

Cleveland  Varnish  Company  (117). 

H.  B.  Chalmers  Company  (812). 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Company  (731). 

Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company  (815). 

Educational  Bureau  Paint   Manufacturers'  Association 
(1015). 
Felton,  Sibley  &  Co. 
Hanlon  <^  Goodman  Company  (908). 
H.  M.  Hodges  &  Bro.  (117). 

Hampden  Paint  and  Chemical  Company  ((1020). 

Hammar  Bros.  White  Lead  Company  (909). 

Harrison  Bro.s.  Sr  Co.,  Inc.  (412). 

Heath  &  Milligan  Manufacturing  Company. 

Keystone  "Varnish  Company  (532). 

Leadoil  Company  (507). 

John  Lucas  &  Co..  Inc.  (237). 

John  W  Masury      Son  (910). 

Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.  (912). 

Moller  &  Schumann  Company  (923). 

E.  A.  Munn's  Kalsomine  Company  (SCKT). 

Matheson  Lead  Company  (115). 

National  Lead  Company  (1014). 

Newark  Varnish  Company  (1019). 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  (330). 

O'Brien  Varnish  Company  (836). 

Pratt  &  Lambert.  Inc.  (510). 

Patton  Paint  Company  (822). 

Pitcairn  Varnish  Company  (823).  ■■ 

Queen  City  Varnish  Company  (637).  :  ... 

Standard  Varnish  Company  (419).  .      .  . 

James  B  Sipe  &  Co.  (816). 

Standatd  Oil  Cloth  Company  (1016). 

Tilley  Ladder  Company,  Inc.  (117). 

Valentine  &  Co, 

Voltax  Company  (807). 

George  D.  Wetherill  &  Co..  Inc.  (117). 

Samuel  F.  Woodhouse  (914). 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

For  weeks  in  advance  of  the  convention  Dr.  D.  Louis 
Ireton  and  Clarence  L.  Beardsley  had  been  working  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  gathering— at  least  so  far  as  the 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
out-of-town  guests  were  concerned.  All  through  the  con- 
vention. "Doc,"  as  his  friends  all  call  him,  was  busy  from, 
morning  till  night.  He  did  not  even  stop  to  eat,  but 
snatched  a  bite  now  and  then,  just  to  sustain  life.  Even 
the  night  of  the  banquet  he  would  not  sit  down  and  enjoy 
the  good  things,  but  hovered  round  the  musicians  to  be 
sure  that  they  would  play  and  sing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time.  And  after  it  was  all  over  he  went  down  to 
Atlantic  City  for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  take  a  much-needed 
rest.  He  well  deserved  the  vacation.  And  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  "Doc's"  trade  friends  are  loyal  to  him,  and  they 
just  naturally  kept  piling  in  the  orders  on  him.  knowing 
that  he  was  too  busy  looking  after  their  affairs  to  get 
round  to  visit  them  and  solicit  business  for  the  National 
Lead  Company. 

Every  man  in  the  New  Haven  local  association  who  did 
not  put  his  automobile  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
had  to  put  up  two  dollars  a  day — your  car  or  your  dollars 
was  the  demand,  and  everybody  smilingly  complied  with  it. 

Of  course  the  v/eather  had  to  interfere  with  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  "President's  Special"  on  the  appointed  time. 
But  then  there  are  many  rumors  about  trains  alwaysi  being 
late,  and  wh^it's  half  a  dozen  hours,  more  or  less,  to  a  set 
of  wealthy  painters  from  the  boundless  West? 

Wasn't  it  interesting  to  see  the  alacrity  with  which  John 
Dewar  rose  to  his  feet  when  Ira  M.  DePuy  called  upon 
some  of  the  "millionaire  painters"  to  relate  their  experi- 
ences? It  may  be  added  that  DePuy  says  there  are  no 
painters  in  the  millionaire  class  at  Hac'kensack,  N.  J.,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  see  what  one  looked  like. 

E.  M.  Walsh  fairly  puffed  up  with  pride  when  he  talked 
about  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops.    He  has  been  very 


active  in  the  development  of  the  painting  class  in  the 
school,  and  no  wonder  he  is  proud  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
students  and  the  high  character  of  the  work  they  are 
doing.  As  an  example  of  what  they  can  do  in  decorative 
painting  we  may  call  special  attention  to  the  scenery  upon 
the  stage  in  the  high  school  auditorium,  which  was  the 
work  of  tne  students — their  own  hadiwork,  not  touched  up 
by  the  instructors. 

Howard  M.  He.=ton  is  a  big  man  in  more  than  one  sens© 
of  the  word.  Physically,  he  towers  above  a  good  many 
men  that  he  meets,  and  in  the  wall  paper  trade  he  is  also 
a  giant,  having  by  his  own  ability  risen  from  the  position 
of  salesman  to  be  secretary  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  wall  paper  concern  manufacturing  high  class 
goods  in  the  world.  The  products  of  ithe  Birge  factory  are 
sold  in  Europe  in  competition  with  the  wall  papers  made 
by  the  leading  English  and  Fren  "^h  factories,  winning  favor 
by  their  merit  and  not  by  reason  of  price  competition. 
He  met  many  friends  at  the  convention,  especially  among 
the  New  Jersey  members.  We  all  remember  the  time  when 
he  used  to  play  baseball  in  the  annual  game  between  the 
salesmen  and  the  master  painters  at  the  Asbury  Park  con- 
ventions. 

The  National  Lead  Company  had  their  headquarters  on 
the  tenth  floor  of  the  Taft.  There  was  no  exhibit.  Those 
present  were  O.  C.  Harn,  H.  G.  Sidford,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ire- 
ton,  G.  V/.  Thompson,  W.  W.  Johnston,  R.  B.  Wallace, 
W.  P.  Schofleld.  E.  P.  Jones,  Jack  Isham  and  John  M. 
Peters.  They  gave  leather  wallets  away  as  souvenirs  of 
the  occasion. 

James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  manufacturers  of 
Sipe's  japan  oil  and  Sipe's  enameloil,  had  an  interesting 
exhibit.  They  were  represented  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  vice- 
president,  and  Messrs.  Baylis,  Woolson,  Black,  Atkinson, 
Wucnker,  Gibbons,  Clarke  and  Gansz.  To  illustrate  the 
waterproofing  and  reinforcing  qualities  of  Sipe's  japan  oil 
they  showed  specimens  of  metal  whicji  had  been  coated 
with  linseed  oil  straight,  with  Sip-e's  japan  oil  straight, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  one-half  linseed  oil  and  one-half 
Sipe's  japan  oil  and  exposed  to  the  elements.  To  show  the 
action  of  Sipe's  japan  oil  when  mixed  with  pigments  they 
exhibited  two  panels  showing  white  paint  films.  One  of 
these  panels  was  painted  with  a  white  paint  mixed  with 
95  per  cent,  raw  linseed  oil  and  5  per  cent,  of  drier.  The 
second  panel  was  exhibited  as  the  "ideal  white  paint  film" 
(a  more  extended  description  of  which  is  given  in  an  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  this  issue),  the  pigments  being 
identical  with  the  pigment  in  the  first  panel,  but  the  dif- 
ference being  in  the  vehicle,  which  was  half  raw  linseed 
oil  reinforced  by  one-half  Sipe's  japan  oil.  These  panels 
had  both  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  year,  and  then 
a  portion  had  been  washed  to  show  ithe  weather  resisting 
qualities  of  the  two  paints,  proving  conclusively  that 
Sipe's  japan  oil  can  be  used  to  reinforce  linseed  oil,  im- 
proving the  color  of  the  paint,  retarding  chalking  and  im- 
proving the  texture  and  luster  of  the  paint.  The  exhibit  of 
Sipe's  enameloil  was  also  impressive.  It  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  a  porch  floor  and  a  lifesize  column,  which  had 
been  painted  with  paint  mixed  with  enameloil  and  shown 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention  in  February,  1916.  This  piece 
of  porch  floor  and  column  had  been  exposed  to  the  weaither 
since  the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  portions  of  them  were 
scrubbed  to  show  that  the  luster  and  texture  of  the  under- 
lying paini;  film  had  not  been  man-ed  by  the  dirt  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  year  of  exposure.  To  show 
that  these  tests  were  actually  authentic,  James  B  Sipe  & 
Co.  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  one  materials  for  making 
similar  tests  themselves  in  order  to  convince  them  that 
the  claims  which  they  are  putting  forward  may  be  sub- 
stantiated in  actual  practice. 

Andrew  J.  I-amb,  Cyrus  DeBois  and  Charles  P.  DuPont 
represented  the  Adams  &  Elting  Company,  of  Chicago,  and 
gave  a  demonstration  of  Adelite  Double  Luster  paint  and 
distributed  samples  of  Adelite  Motor  Carbon  Remover. 
Lead  pencils  and  paint  ladles  were  given  away  as  sou- 
venir.s. 

Elastic  Preservative  and  Pearlite  Enamel  were  boosted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Newark  Varnish  Works  of 
Newark,  N.  J  .  W.  B.  Kennedy,  Frank  E.  Day  and  Fred 
Andres.  --\s  souvenirs  they  gave  away  pocketbooks  and 
pencils. 

The  Hampden  Paint  and  Chemical  Company,  of  Spring- 
lield,  Mass.,  exhibited  their  Hampden  Mill  White,  as  well 
as  some  of  their  other  productions.  They  were  represented 
by  R.  K.  Baker,  D.  M.  Baker,  B.  F.  Booth,  W.  E.  French 
and  F.  A.  Minnerly.  Hampden  Mill  White  pencils  and 
]iencil  clips  and  puzzles  were  given  away  as  souvenirs. 

Panels  of  wood  lini.'?hed  with  varnishes  and  enamels  by 
a  New  Haven"  master  painter  and  decorator  were  exhibited 
by  the  Voltax  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  order  to 
show  the  results  obtained  with  the  flat,  gloss  and  rubbed 
finish.  Panels  of  North  Carolina  pine  showed  the  prac- 
tical results  obtained  with  one.  two  and  three  coats  of  flat, 
eggshell  and  .gloss  Mill  White.  Panels  of  plaster  board 
and  metal  showed  the  hiding  power  and  decorative  possi- 
bilities of  Voltaflat  Wall  Finish.  Those  present  were  C.  A. 
Davis,  L.  M.  Hardy,  W.  C.  Binney  and  E.  A.  Gauchet. 
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Aluminum  court  plaster  cases,  pencils,  metal  match  boxes 
and  cigars  were  given  away. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  were  representea 
by  Ernest  T.  Trig-g,  F.  E.  Schindler  and  C.  H.  Cryne. 
All  those  who  signed  the  register  at  their  headquarters 
will  receive  a  handsome  leather  card  case,  with  the  name 
of  the  recipient  stamped  upon  it. 

Samuel  P.  Woodhouse,  of  Frankford,  Philadelphia, 
never  seems  to  grow  any  older  and  he  is  just  as  jolly  and 
full  of  fun  and  makes  just  as  good  material  for  the 
use  oif  the  practical  painter  as  he  did,  when  he  put  the 
first  liquid  filler  on  the  market,  way  back  in  1S76.  He 
was  there  with  a  display  of  panels  that  had  been  filled 
with  Excelsior  Liquid  Filler  and  finished  in  the  days  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Association  and  which  have  been 
exhibited,  year  after  year,  ever  since,  and  are  in  just  as 
good  condition  today  as  they  were  when  they  were  first 
finished.  It  goes  without  saying  that  those  painters  who 
criticize  liquor  filler  have  never  used  the  original  Wood- 
house's  Excelsior  Liquid  Filler  or  they  would  talk  differ- 
ently. Eugene  Woodhouse,  who  has  grown  up  dn  the 
paint  business  with  his'  father,  helped  to  entertain  the 
numerousi  visitors  who  stopped  In  their  headquarters 
to  see  what  they  had  to  offer  to  the  trade.  English  White, 
of  course,  was  one  of  them. 

Frank  C.  Davenport  came  down  from  Boston  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Queen  City  Varnish  Company, 
of  Cincinnati.  As  a  souvenir  he  gave  away  pencils  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  occasion. 

There  was  a  goodly  number  of  the  master  painters  who 
visited  the  room  occupied  by  Emil  Caiman  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  to  look  over  the  fine  exhibit  of  finished  woods 
and  panels  that  had  been  coated  with  Enamolin,  the 
white  enamel  that  they  justly  made  so  many  claims 
for.  Pipes  and  flowers  were  given  out  as  souvenirs  of 
the  occasion  by  the  representatives  of  the  firm  who  were 
present :— August  Wurfing,  Walter  A.  Conway.  George  J. 
Ufland,  Edward  J.  Singe  and  Roland  C.  Munier. 

Of  course  the  Carter  White  Lead  Company  were  repre- 
sented, and  well  represented,  too,  for  they  maJce  it  a 
point  to  be  at  the  convention  and  to  dispense  hospitality 
and  good  cheer  at  their  headquarters.  The  interests  of 
the  company  were  looked  after  by  R.  T.  Neilson,  W.  F. 
Search,  S.  H.  Hull,  W.  B.  Dunlap,  C.  E.  Fizette  and  F.  S. 
Tyler. 

George  A.  Rogers  was  present  at  the  convention,  rep- 
resenting Edward  Smith  &  Co.,  and  also  acting  as  one  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  associate 
members  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  W.  B.  Kennedy,  of  thfe  Newark 
Varnish  Works,  gave  a  very  pleasant  dinner  in  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  Taft  to  a  number  of  his  friends  from 
the  Middle  West,  the  Cincinnati  people  forming  the  bulk 
of  the  party.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Hess,  of  Detroit,  were 
also  among  the  guests.  There  were  no  speeches  or  other 
formalities  in  order  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  guests  attendSng  the  president's  reception. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  very  genial  host  and  these  dinners, 
which  have  become  an  annual  event,  are  always  very 
much  enjoyed. 

L.  N.  Gibbons,  better  known  as  "the  cardinal,"  was  in 
evidence  as  usual  and  gave  his  friends  totem  stick  pins 
for  good  luck  and  to  remind  them  to  the  Ball  Chemical 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  products  he  sella. 

It  wasn't  half  so  easy  to  get  the  flivver  in  the  garage 
as  it  looked,  but  it  was  one  of  those  fascinating  little 
novelties  that  induced  people  to  try  to  make  it  work 
and  incidentally  remioded  them  of  Rice's  Mill  White  and 
the  other  products  of  the  U.  S.  Gutta  Pucha  Paint  Com- 
pany, of  Providence. 

The  New  York  State  Association  felt  so  elated  over  the 
election  of  their  candidate  for  vice-president  that  they 
tendered  a  dinner  to  the  newly-elected  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  International  A.ssociation  after  the  elec- 
tion on  Friday  in  the  College  Grill  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Taft. 

And  speaking  of  that  election,  there  Is  a  bet  to  be  paid 
that  is  going  to  cost  the  loser  a  con.s'iderable  sum,  al- 
though the  amount  involved  is  only  one  dollar.  On 
Wednesday  Cscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  bet  James  J. 
Conlin  one  dollar  that  William  H.  Pinck,  of  Buffalo, 
would  be  elected  vice-president.  Conlin,  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Turner  booster,  accepted  the  bet,  with  the  ac- 
companying condition  that  fhe  loser  would  have  to  travel 
to  the  other  man's  town  to  pay  the  bet  in  person  some 
time  within  tlie  year.  We  may  venture  to  prcdicet.  how- 
ever that  when  Conlin  goes  from  Bridgeport  to  Syracuse 
to  pay  that  dollar  he  will  have  such  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Wood,  and  will  be  given  such  a  good  time,  he  will 
not  regret  having  lost  the  bet— barring,  of  course,  his 
disappointment  in  not  electing  Turner. 

After  all  "Charlie"  Turner  was  a  good  loser,  and  the 
spirit  with  which  he  moved  that  Pinck's  election  be  made 
unanimouis  showed  that  he  would  cherish  no  grievance 
because  he  was  not  chosen.    Turner  is  too  able  a  man 


and  too  enthusiastic  an  association  worker  to  be  kept  m 
the  background,  and  we  venture  the  prediction  that 
Turner's  turn  will  come  in  the  not  very  distant  future. 
As  Neil  Muirhead  remarked,  "Turner  does  things,"  and 
the  Association  wants  men  of  that  type. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company,  of  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  were 
represented  by  H.  B.  Chalmers,  R.  E.  Colligan  and  Leon 
Gardiner.  Samples  of  Chalco  and  Dudu  paint  and  var- 
nish removers  were  given  away. 

A  complete  line  of  painters'  brushes  of  every  descrip- 
tion was  shown  by  the  lianlon  &  Goodman  Company,  of 
New  York.  In  addition  to  the  standard  lines  of  their 
manufacture,  they  showed  a  new  line  of  German  Koln 
brushes  with  solid  nickel  ferrules,  which  proved  a  great 
interest  to  every  practical  painter.  E.  B.  Wright,  W.  A. 
Robertson,  R.  H.  Earon  and  S.  Warshauer  were  in  at- 
tendance. Practical  sash  tools  and  puzzles  were  given 
out  as  souvenirs. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  displays  of 
finished  woods  ever  shown  at  a  convention  was  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Fin- 
ishing Company,  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  the  wood  bemg 
furnished  by  the  Association  and  finished  by  the  latter 
firm  and  shown  in  their  headquarters.  All  the  commer- 
cial woods  used  in  building  construction  were  shown  in 


Kannegiesser  and  His  Welcome  Committee. 

the  form  of  real  house  trim  finished  in  the  very  latest 
the  roim  OL  i  eai  n         ,      -ponpv  veneered  or  pi\x;ess©d 

selected  woods  can  be  made  to  look,  but  latner  now 
r^n1?v  artistic  and  beautiful  the  commercial  run  of 
ImeLan  woods  used  in  building  construction  are  when 
nrooeriv  treated.  There  were  300  pieces  of  house  tnm 
sl!^owing  600  finished  and  two  24  by  4S-inch  f'-^™^.^,  P'-^";^^ 
together  with  innumerable  smaller  panels.  Beside^  ti  im 
ihire  were  a  number  of  model  Morgan  doors  of  erent 
woods,  showing  attractive  treatments  that  merit  more 
Than  ordinary  ^interest.  In  addition  to  trim  and  d^ois 
were  some  twenty  artistic  wall  'fln'«'^/-  „  V'^i^'i^'  ^^js. 
hibits  on  a  .^^maller  scale  are  in  the  hands  of  loading  dis 
tributors  throughout  the  country,  forming  the  basis  of  a 
sew"ce  department  for  architects,  builders,  contractors 
and  owners^  One  feature  that  created  a  great  deal  of 
intere.st  was  a  ''guessing  contest'  on  J^oods  Thirty 
varieties  of  common  American  woods,  unfinLshtxl.  weio 
on  dtpTav  the  idea  being  to  guess  each  variety  correctly 
for  which  a  prize  was  offered.  While  this  appears  simp  e 
enoJ^h  to  anyone  familiar  with  different  woods  yet  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  trying  to  square  the  cacle^  The 
company  was  represented  by  D.  K.  Breinlg,  James  S. 
Robertson,  F.  D.  Brown,  F.  J.  TMoore  and  George  A. 
Toussaint. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Pitcairn  Varnish  Company  was  in  a 
room  on  the  eighth  floor.  It  comprised  many  speci- 
mens of  what  the  practical  finisher  can  do  wulh  the 
various  products  of  this  company.  Working  .samples  of 
their  Banzai  Enamel  were  1o  he  had  and  many  interest- 
ing tests  were  made  during  the  week.  Their  mahogany 
finish  panels  attracted  much  attention  and  evidenced  to 
the  visitor  the  actual  tone  and  effect  that  can  be  pro- 
duced with  their  penetrating  stain.  A  large  frame,  con- 
taining some  one  hundred  specimen.'^  of  various  works 
and  finishes,  attracted  a  great  d«il  of  attention  and 
evoked  much  favorable  comment.  The  exhibit  was  in 
charge  of  Will  H.  McCoy,  the  Eastern  representative  of 
this  company.    He  distributed,  as  souvenirs,  putty  Knives, 
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ing  system  to  that  competitor  who  has  heretofore  per- 
sisted in  running  wild  to  your  detriment  and  his  injury. 
It  is  only  through  associations  that  that  can  be  done. 

Fraternally  yours, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
Secretary. 

Excerpts  from  address  of  Walter  B.  Palmer,  special 
agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  delivered  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Fe"b- 
ruary  13-16,  1917: 

"I  strongly  advise  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  McGhan's 
forms  headed  'Weekly  Trial  Balance  of  Cost,'  which  shows 
for  each  week  the  amount  expended  for  labor,  materials 
and  overhead,  and  the  net  cost  to  date  on  each  job.  The 
plan  that  is  proposed  by  your  secretary,  and  it  appeals 
to  me  on  account  of  its  extreme  simplicity.  I  am  in- 
formed that,  as  applied  to  painting  and  decorating  con- 
tractors, this  plan  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission." 

Excerpt  from  letter  of  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  United  States  Government. 

"As  to  the  distribution  of  overhead,  the  basis  must 
necessarily  vary  with  different  trades.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  most  reliable  basis  is  the  element  of  direct  cost 
with  the  minimum  of  fluctuation.  In  the  contracting 
painting  business  this  element  would  be  labor,  a  day  (or 
hour)  being  the  unit.  Dividing  the  known  overhead  of  a 
given  period  by  the  number  of  day's  (or  hour's)  labor 
during  the  period  would  seem  to  give  the  most  conveni- 
ent and  reliable  basis  of  distribution.  Then  to  each 
day's  (or  hour's)  wage  would  be  added  the  daily  overhead 
rate  in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  a  day's  (or 
hour's)  service." 

Excerpt  from  letter  of  Chas.  H.  Schnepfe,  Jr.,  &  Co., 
certified  public  accountants,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

"The  return  to  the  proprietor  is  in  the  nature  of  profit, 
and  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  material,  labor  and 
overhead  expense  to  make  the  price  quoted." 

Your  association  should  circulate  these  among  your 
competitors — notwithstanding  they  are  not  members.  Your 
duty  is  to  educate.  I  have  no  authority  to  furnish  them 
gratis,  but  will  furnish  any  number  at  cost. 

Secretary  McGhan  also  encloses  the  blank  forms  for 
"Weekly  Trial  Balance  of  Cost,"  and  "Time  Sheet,"  -whicli 


were  printed  in  our  December,  1916,  issue.    He  also  sends 

the  overhead  expense  blank,  with  the  change  to  the 
liourly  basis,  instead  of  the  day  basis.  The  wording  is 
as  follows,  with  columns  for  weekly  or  monthly  totals 
and  totals  for  the  year  for  each  group  of  overhead  ex- 
penses;— 

Ascertain  Your  Correct  Overhead. 

Be  careful  to  figure  these  expenses  or  they  will  eat  up 
the  profit. 

Rent  (office  or  shop  or  both.    If  you  own  your  shop 

or  office  what  would  it  rent  for?) 
Boy  or  Clerk  (If  none  are  employed  state  what  you 

pay  for  necessary  typewriting,  or  approximate  loss 

of  time  of  men  doing  what  a  shop  boy  would  do  if 

employed). 

Office  Expenses  (include  printing,  postage,  and  the 
many  small  expenses  that  occur  even  in  the  small- 
est office). 

Advertising  (include  what  you  pay  for  advertising  in 
newspapers,  programs,  or  for  placards,  signs  or  ad- 
vertising of  any  kind  whatever,  including  associa- 
tion dues,  or  membership  payments  in  business  or- 
ganizations). 

Telephone  (include  the  Telephone  Company's  regular 
charge,  and  approximate  the  outside  cost  to  you  of 
telephone  messages,  telegrams,  or  messenger  service). 

Drayage  (include  the  cost  of  livery,  if  you  keep  a 
horse,  or  automobile.  Add  additional  drayage  that 
your  team  or  automobile  does  not  handle.  Approxi- 
mate car  fare  for  the  men). 

Insurance  (Casualty  or  fire). 

Lost  Accounts  (include  bad  debts  or  what  you  may 
have  lost  by  failure  or  cost  of  suits  at  law,  or  any 
cost  of  collection  you  may  have  had). 
General  Expenses  (Cost  of  anything  which  you  can- 
not charge  to  any  one  job,  such  as  cost  of  brushes, 
drop  clothes,  burners,  ladders,  ropes,  paint  pots, 
sponges,  tools,  and  other  necessary  shop  appliances). 
Total  overhead  cost  past  year. 
Total  hours  labor  employed  past  year. 
Divide  the  amount  of  overhead  by  the  number  of  hours 
employed  in  past  year  and  you  will  get  the  amount  which 
must  be  added  to  each  hour's  labor  for  incoming  year. 

Use  the  hour's  labor  as  the  unit  and  add  to  it  your 
overhead. 
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International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— President,  George  E.  Egdorf,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February,  1918. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association:— President, 
Howard  Elting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Morgan,  100  William  street,  New 
York.  Convention,  Congress  Hotel.  Chicago,  October  7-11, 
1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jabbers:— President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212  West 
Washington  street.  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States:— 
President,  S.  L..  Sulzberger.  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 
B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States:— President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association:— Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association:  — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.;  secretary  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111.,  September  11,  12,  13. 
14,  1917. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association: — 
President,  Fred  C.  Riebold,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Ha.ger,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  16, 
17  and  18,  1917. 


National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President,  J. 
C.  Kelly,  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  Ave..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:-— Secretary,  W.  TBeck,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors:— Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7  Ford  place.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  236  South  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111. 

Iowa  State  As.sociation  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston.  January,  1918. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:- Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  Statp  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street. 
Spring'fleld,  Mo.    Convention,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
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Decorators:-Secretary.  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
?t%er  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Syracuse,  January. 
1918.  ^  ^ 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Ueco- 
raS:-S^fetary,'  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  34S  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

■Pennsvlvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  DecoraTors:-lecretary,  P.  J.  Byrne.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors—Secretary, Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.    Convention,  Put-m-Bay,  July,  191*. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators —Secretary,  Leonard  Forester.  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Fond  du  Lac, 
1917. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:— 
Secretary,  E.  J.  Ldnington,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tee-—Chairman  E  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secre- 
tary, Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton.  Room  1815,  111  Broadway,  New 
York. 

NOTE.— It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR;  by  A.  Ash- 
mun  Kelly;  cloth  bound;  illustrated;  published  by  the 
author;  price  ?3.00.  Will  be  sent  postpaid  by  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  on  receipt  of  price 

This  book  of  about  200  pages  Is  the  latest  in  the  series 
of  "Expert"  hooks  by  the  same  author,  whose  long  prac- 
tical experience  as  a  painter  and  paint  expert  renders  him 
specially  fitted  to  write  books  both  for  expert  mechanics 
and  beginners  in  the  painting  and  decorating  trade. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Kelly  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  color  harmony  and  the  choice  of  appropriate 
colorings  and  decorative  schemes  for  different  classes  of 
apartments.  He  treats,  for  example,  of  churches,  lodge 
rooms,  public  halls,  theaters  and  the  like,  giving  sugges- 
tions for  their  decorations.  Walls,  dadoes  and  ceilings 
are  in  turn  taken  up — considerable  attention  being  de- 
voted to  the  latter.  Quite  a  good  deal  of  space  is  de- 
voted to  paneling,  and  the  use  of  wall  paper  borders  and 
binders  to  produce  modern  panel  treatments.  He  takes 
up  various  effects  that  can  be  produced  by  painting,  both 
in  oil  and  water  colors,  including  imitations  of  fabrics. 
Fabrics  are  also  described  and  methods  of  staining  and 
hanging  them.  Also  different  methods  of  using  stencils 
to  produce  modern  effects.  In  short,  the  whole  book  is  so 
full  of  valuable  information  and  practical  formulas  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  paint  shop  library. 

The  highest  ability  will  accomplish  but  little  if  scat- 
tered on  a  multitude  of  objects. 


DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  J.  EDWARDS. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  EDWARDS,  ex-president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts,  died  at  his 
home,  63  Bedford  street,  Lexington,  Mass.,  Tuesday. 
March  6  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  the  past  three  years.    He  leaves  a  widow,  one 


Very  often  the  mistake  is  made  by  the  window  trimmer 
of  crowding  many  goods  of  different  kinds  into  his  dis- 
play, and  in  some  cases  while  this  may  look  satisfactory 
as  a  whole,  the  window  loses  selling  power  for  anyone  of 
the  articles  it  contains. 


DON'T  FORGET 

to  read  the  address  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  on  page 
1 69.  It  gives  full  particulars  concerning  an  im- 
portant advertising  campaign  that  will  benefit 
painters  by  teaching  property  owners  why  they 
should 

USE  MORE  PAINT. 


daughter  and  two  sons.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his 
late  residence  on  March  8.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Paddock,  rector  of  the  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  a  male  quartet. 

The  State  Society  was  represented  by  President  Morse, 
Vice-President  Gilbert,  Secretary-Treasurer  Peters,  Organ- 
izer Scott,  Past  Presidents  Shay,  Mouncey,  Naylor,  Hanson, 
Fealey,  Locke,  Howard  and  Wall. 

Boston  Association  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Cambridge  Association  by  Messrs.  Kelley,  Woods,  Haley, 
Hayden,  McDonald  and  Soutter. 

Somerville  Association  by  Mr.  Gordon. 
Newton  Association  by  Mr.  Moore. 

The  pallbearers  were  members  of  the  Master  Painters' 
Association,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Cambridge  Ceme- 
tery. 

William  J.  Edwards  was  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  at  the  Pittsburgh  convention,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1902,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  Richmond  con- 
vention in  1903,  serving  for  two  years.  He  formed  one  of 
a  committee  of  three  appointed  from  the  Cambridge  As- 
sociation in  1891  to  help  organize  a  State  association.  He 
was  the  second  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State  So- 
ciety, serving  for  the  years  1894  and  189.5. 


WILLIAM  S.  BUFFHAM. 

AMONG  the  names  reported  by  the  Memorial  Commit- 
tee at  the  International  convention  was  that  of 
William  S.  Ruffham,  of  Racine.  Wis.,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  citizens  of  that  place.  Mr.  Buffham  was  born 
in  Rochdale,  England,  on  July  2.5,  1830,  and  spent  his 
early  life  in  his  native  country.  In  1849  he  immigrated 
to  America,  and  after  making  his  home  in  Kenosha 
county.  Wis.,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  a  short  time, 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Racine  In  1855 
he  establisliod  a  paint  shop  cm  Fifth  street.  Later  a  Are 
wiped  out  the  shop,  and  in  1870  he  established  the  big 
paint  and  oil  store  on  Main  street,  where  he  was  a 
familiar  figure  almost  to  the  eve  of  his  death. 
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^    ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 

THE  problem  of  preventing  accidents  in  these  days  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  all  employers  of  labor, 
whether  they  are  large  corporations  with  thousands  of 
employes  or  the  master  painter  whose  working  force  num- 
bers only  a  few  men.  Even  the  men  themselves  should 
be  interested  in  maintaining  their  own  efHciency  and  can 
be  made  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  "Safety  First" 
movement,  when  it  is  properly  called  to  their  attention 
by  their  employers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  held 
Friday  evening,  January  19,  a  paper  on  "Accident  Pre- 
vention" was  read  by  Marcus  A.  Dow,  general  safety 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  portions  that  are  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  employment:  — 

In  order  to  intelligently  carry  on  accident  prevention 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  every 
accident  has  a  removable  cause,  and  that  by  removing 
such  causes  accidents  may  be  prevented. 

In  order  to  remove  the  causes  of  accidents  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  what  those  causes  are.  Therefore,  the 
first  step  necessary  in  accident  prevention  work,  in  any 
industry,  is  to  classify  the  accidents  that  occur  in  such 
industry  as  to  specific  causes.  Such  a  record  will  point 
out  the  predominating  causes  of  accidents  and  furnish  the 
key  to  organized  and  systematic  accident  prevention 
effort. 

Experience  has  proven  that  there  are  two  elements 
which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  accident  pre- 
vention. One  of  these  is  the  mechanical  element,  which 
involves  the  application  of  mechanical  safety  devices,  the 
guarding  of  machinery  and  the  correction  of  physical  con- 
ditions which,  if  allowed  to  go  uncorrected,  may  con- 
tribute to  unsafeness.  The  other  is  the  human  element, 
and  it  is  this  element  which  presents  the  most  difficult, 
and  yet  the  most  necessary  element  to  control,  if  satis- 
factory results  in  accident  prevention  are  to  be  secured. 
Therefore,  the  principal  avenue  in  which  our  accident 
prevention  effort  must  be  directed  is  in  the  education  and 
supervision  of  the  human  forces.  All  of  the  mechanical 
safety  devices  that  can  ever  be  invented  and  applied  will 
not  eliminate  the  human  element  from  the  accident  prob- 
lem, and  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  curtailment  of 
accidents  to  industrial  employes  is  co-operation  between 
employer  and  employe  to  eliminate  not  only  unsafe  con- 
ditions which  the  employer  must  correct,  but  also  to 
eliminate  unsafe  practices  on  the  part  of  the  employes 
themselves.  This  co-operation  must  be  brought  about 
through  constant  education — pointing  out  the  unhappy 
and  far  reaching  consequences  of  clearly  defined  acts  of 
carelessness  and  chance  taking. 

The  work  of  educating  employes  in  accident  prevention 
should  begin  at  the  time  of  employment.  New  men,  es- 
pecially, should  be  carefully  trained  as  to  how  to  avoid 
injury  by  refraining  from  practices  which  are  known  to 
be  productive  of  accidents.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
formulate  rules  which  will  cover  every  unsafe  practice, 
but  safety  rules  should  be  in  effect  which  will  prohibit  the 
more  common  unsafe  practices. 

In  shops  it  is  well  to  furnish  special  bulletin  boards, 
placing  them  in  conspicuous  places  throughout  the  plant, 
and  use  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  post  safety 
bulletins. 

In  addition  to  these  bulletins  it  is  well  to  advertise  the 
safety  idea  by  frequently  posting  placards  containing 
safety  slogans.  Such  terse  words  of  caution  as  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  displayed: 

(A)  The  Best  Safety  Device  Known  is  a  Careful  Man. 

(B)  It  is  Better  to  Take  Care  Than  to  Take  Chances. 

(C)  It  is  Cheaper  to  Keep  Well  Than  to  Get  Well. 

(D)  Working  for  "SAFETY"  is  the  Highest  Form  of 
Service. 

(E)  Seeds  of  Carelessness  Yield  Weeds  of  Regret. 
Unquestionably,  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  allies  to 

the  safety  movement  that  can  be  procured  is  the  woman 
in  the  home.  No  opportunity  should  be  neglected  to  in- 
terest her  in  accident  prevention.  This  is  essential  for 
various  reasons.  The  average  man  is  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced to  a  great  extent  by  the  woman  who  presides  over 
his  home,  and  if  that  woman  can  be  interested  in  acci- 
dent prevention  to  an  extent  which  will  prompt  her  to 
caution  the  bread  winning  member  of  her  family  against 
unsafe  practices,  and  admonish  him  to  be  careful  before 
he  leaves  his  home  for  work,  impressing  upon  his  mind 
the  duty  he  owes  to  those  dependent  upon  him  to  take  no 
chances  with  his  life,  it  will  have  its  influence  in  making 


that  man  more  careful.  It  is  also  unquestionably  true 
that  many  accidents  which  are  directly  due  to  careless- 
ness result  from  such  contributing  causes  as  pre-occupa- 
tion  due  to  worry  over  unpleasant  domestic  situations,  or 
can  be  traced  to  dullness  of  mentality  arising  from  care- 
less modes  of  living. 

Where  employes  are  known  to  be  habitually  careless 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  themselves  and  others, 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  reasonable  safety  precautions, 
proper  disciplinary  measures  should  be  taken  even  to  the 
extent  of  dismissal  if  the  case  warrants  it.  It  is  far  more 
important  to  administer  such  discipline  before  an  acci- 
dent occurs  than  it  is  to  wait  until  some  one  has  been 
hurt. 

Mr.  Dow  concluded  his  paper  by  saying: — "The  first  thing 
necessary  is  to  formulate  a  definite  plan,  and  the  next  is 
to  consistently  work  that  plan — to  keep  at  it,  to  con- 
tinually hammer  home  the  doctrines  of  safety  and  care- 
fulness from  every  angle  and  in  all  phases,  to  keep  the 
rank  and  file  employes  and  the  men  in  charge  interested 
and  enlightened,  to  protect  the  rank  and  file  from  their 
greatest  enemy— "CARELESSNESS" — and  cultivate  a 
formed  habit  of  carefulness  that  will  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  accidental  death  or  injury. 


THE  CHECKERED  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

IN  Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  near  Ashville,  there 
is  perhaps  as  odd  a  school  building  as  one  could  find 
in  many  a  long  travel.  It  is  called  the  "Checkered 
Schoolhouse"  and  takes  its  name  from  a  little  controversy 
that  arose  in  the  school  district  when  the  subject  of  paint- 
ing the  building  came  up.  At  once  two  factions  sprang 
up,  one  declaring  for  a  light  color  as  white  and  the  other 
element  holding  out  for  the  old-fashioned  "red"  or  any 
dark  color.  This  was  years  ago  and  the  split  in  sentiment 
could  never  be  healed.  As  a  compromise  to  the  matter  it 
was  finally  decided  to  incorporate  both  colors  and  polish 
the  finish  off  in  checkerboard  style.  This  was  done  and 
the  schoolhouse  still  stands  in  its  coats  of  varied  colors. 
Its  original  name  has  long  been  lost  and  it  is  only  men- 
tioned now  as  the  "chekered  schoolhouse." — Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


DEVOE  BRUSHES  ARREST  CROWD. 

SO  attractive  was  the  display  and  so  interesting  the 
process  of  making  Devoe  Brushes  that  police  had 
to  be  called  to  break  a  path  through  the  spectators, 
jammed  in  front  of  the  Devoe  Paint,  Varnish  and  Brush 
Exhibit  at  the  Hardware  Convention  Exhibit  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York. 

Three  brush  makers  worked  steadily,  in  the  Devoe 
booth,  from  noon  till  10.30  p.  m.,  and  Mr.  Hardware  Mer- 
chant was  just  as  interested  in  watching  as  Mr.  Gen- 
eral Public. 

Devoe  is  the  oldest  manufacturing  concern  in  America. 
They  have  been  making  paint  for  163  years — since  1754. 
Even  knowing  this,  many  visitors  were  surprised  to  see 
two  generations  of  Devoe  brush  makers  at  work  in  th» 
booth. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  guarantee  formula  labels 

printed  on  Devoe  varnish  and  paint.  This,  they  claim, 
as  an  excluse  Devoe  feature — no  other  varnish  manu- 
facturer prints  formulas  on  cans. 

"Quality  First"  has  always  been  the  Devoe  motto,  and 
their  reputation  and  standing  In  the  trade  and  among 
consumers  proves  that  Devoe  quality  and  service  are  re- 
sponsible for  163  years  of  successful  business. 


ANY  COLOR  SO  IT'S  GREEN. 

THE  exterior  of  Central  station  had  been  painted  yel- 
low, a  bright,  brilliant  yellow. 
Chief  John  J.  O'Connor,  on  coming  to  headquar- 
ters, noticed  the  new  coating  and  frowned. 

His  displeasure  was  not  appeased  by  comments  of  visi- 
tors and  others  at  the  change  in  color. 
"What's  this,  the  land  of  Orange?"  one  asked, 
"Land  of  Orange,  bosh,''  returned  the  chief.  "Mike," 
said  he,  calling  his  aide,  Lieutentant  Michael  Fallon,  In 
consultation.  "Have  those  doors  painted  green  today. 
Green,  do  you  hear  me?" 
And  green  they  are. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


C.  C.  Barrett,  president  of  the  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Ray- 
nolds  Co.,  of  Chicago,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Barrett,  has 
been  spending  several  days  in  New  York. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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WASTE  vs.  ECONOMY 

WASTE  in  using  a  high  priced  product  which  brings  inferior  results  to  what  would 
be  obtained  with  an  efficient  low  priced  material,  is  wilful  waste  and  restricts  your  volume 
of  business  and  cuts  down  your  profits. 

ECONOMY  in  using  inexpensive  materials  in  the  painting  business  to  impart  su- 
perior results  is  not  waste,  but  it  will  increase  your  volume  of  business  and  insure  profits. 

The  higher  your  cost  of  materials  the  more  you  are  compelled  to  charge  for  your  work, 
and  owing  to  the  present  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  less  work  comes  your  way  be- 
cause your  customer  is  inclined  to  gamble  his  loss  through  deterioration  against  the  high 
charge  you  are  compelled  to  make  him. 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  is  an  all  efficient  economic  foundation  for  Paint,  Varnish, 
Wall  Paper  and  Kalsomine,  and  far  superior  to  the  wasteful  use  of  the  old  inefficient  founda- 
tions previously  used,  such  as  Glue,  Sealing  Varnish,  Shellac,  Wood  Fillers,  Wood  Stains 
or  expensive  undercoats  of  any  description. 

EXAMPLE:  Take  a  piece  of  wood  well  sandpapered,  three  feet  long,  and  cut  it  up 
in  three  pieces.  Fill  one  each  with  Wood  Filler,  Shellac  and  Munns  Wall  Size.  Take  the 
highest  grade  of  varnish  you  can  buy  and  spread  a  good  coat  on  each.  In  three  weeks 
scratch  all  three,  and  decide  what  is  Economy  and  what  is  Waste. 

One  pound  of  "Munns  Wall  Size"  makes  one  and  one-half  gallons.  The  cost  of  300 
pounds,  making  450  gallons,  will  not  exceed  20c.  per  gallon.  We  supply  this  to  you  in  the 
cheapest  possible  dry  powdered  form  of  condensed  chemicals,  eliminating  the  excess 
weight  of  liquid  and  the  high  cost  of  tin  cans.  We  give  you  simple  directions  how  to 
manufacture  Wood  Filler  and  Wood  Stain,  Primer  or  First  Coater,  Neutralizing  Size  for 
Walls  and  Ceilings  before  Kalsomining  or  hanging  Wall  Paper. 

It  pays  to  do  better  work  at  less  expense,  thus  insuring  larger  profits.  Economy  pre- 


'BeWare  of  cheap  imitations  claimed  to  be  just  as  good 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO.,  217  Fulton  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  "Munns  S.aaUty  Calcimine" 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 Here  is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  statement 

fostered  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  railroads  are 
not  giving  to  the  communities  from  which  they  take  trib- 
utf  value  received.  The  Southern  Railway  reports  that 
during  last  December  individuals  and  industries  in  the 
South  received  $1.25  from  the  railway  for  every  dollar 
which  the  people  of  the  South  paid  the  road. 

 Inquiries  have  been  issued  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 

for  36  Santa  Fe  and  20  Pacific  type  locomotives.  But- 
land  and  Brainard,  foremen  locomotive  painters,  are  con- 
tinually having  the  equipment  under  their  care  increased. 

 Charles  T.  Schoen,  the  inventor  of  the  pressed 

steel  car,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  died  at  his  home  at  Moylan,  near  Philadel- 
phia, February  4,  aged  72  years.  Mr.  Schoen  was  a  cooper 
by  trade.  Becoming  interested  in  the  manufacture  oi 
steel  car  springs,  he  later  developed  pressed  steel  equip- 
ment and  fittings  for  wooden  freight  cars,  including  car 
trucks,  and  finally  the  complete  steel  car.  The  first  com- 
pany to  manufacture  his  steel  car  was  known  as  the 
Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Company,  incorporated  in  1895.  In 
1899  a  combination  of  this  company  and  the  Fox  Pressea 
Steel  Equipment  Company,  which  two  companies  controlled 
practically  all  the  pressed  steel  car  business  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  time,  brought  about  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Schoen  was  president  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1902.  Mr.  Schoen  was  the  first  employer  of  paint- 
ers on  steel  car  equipment,  and  a  model  employer  he  is 
said  to  have  been. 

 The  New  York  Central  has  just  ordered  from  the 

Lima  Locomotive  Works  90  locomotives,  45  of  them  to  be 
of  the  Mohawk  type.  This  company  has  also  ordered  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  60  locomotives.  This 
business  makes  a  total  of  380  locomotives  ordered  by  the 
Central  since  last  August. 

 The  Chicago  and  North  Western  has  had  no  fatal- 
ity in  a  passenger  train  accident  for  the  last  four  years. 
During  that  period  it  carried  132,238,957  passengers,  and 
somehow  it  seems  that  Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green's  de- 
partment must  have  materially  helped  along  in  this  fine 
record. 

 Master  painters  and  their  forces   have  for  so 

many  years  been  the  prompt  and  willing  servants  of  tne 
locomotive  steam  whistle  that  its  origin  may  be  of  par- 
ticular interest.  It  was  an  accident  on  May  4,  1833,  that 
brought  out  the  locomotive  whistle.  There  was  a  level 
crossing,  between  Bagworth  and  Thornton,  in  England, 
Stephenson's  locomotive,  "Samson,"'  ran  into  a  market 
cart  containing  50  pounds  of  butter  and  80  dozen  eggs.  A 
meeting  was  called  of  the  directors,  and  Stephenson's  sug- 
gestion of  .a  whistle  blown  by  steam  was  adopted.  He 
went  at  once  to  a  musical  instrument  maker  In  Leicester, 
who  constructed  a  steam  trumpet,  which  ten  days  later 
was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In 
appearance  it  was  like  a  huntsman's  horn,  18  inches  long 
and  6  inches  across  at  the  top. 

 At  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  through  an  arrangement 

of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
is  to  be  erected  a  memorial  to  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge, 
"builder  of  the  Union  Pacific,"  this  action  having  been 
taken  as  a  result  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture recently.  Master  Painter  W.  W.  Christman's  depart- 
ment, one  of  the  big  factors  in  Union  Pacific  operations, 
is  mighty  proud  of  Gen.  Dodge's  achievements. 

 At  this  writing  200  freight  car  repairmen  in  the 

Chicago  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  are 
striking  for  an  increase  of  3  cents  an  hour  in  their 
pay.  This  appears  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  strike  of  the  pas- 
senger car  repairmen  some  time  ago,  when  they,  along 
with  the  painters  in  the  same  department,  received  an  in- 
crease in  pay  of  1%  cents  an  hour,  after  demanding  3 
cents. 

 Master  Painter  Robert  Wood's  department,  on  the 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has  done  excellent  work  in  mak- 
ing the  dining  cars  on  the  great  Canadian  system  compare 
in  point  of  finish  with  the  best  in  the  Dominion,  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  now  proposes  to  give  the  traveling  public  a 
better  idea  of  the  elegance  of  its  dining  car  equipment. 
To  that  end  it  is  now  distributing  to  those  who  travel  in 


day  coaches  circulars  advertising  the  dining  car  facilities 
and  quoting  sample  items  from  -the  bill  of  fare,  showing 
food  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 

 The  recent  death  of  Thomas  Harris,  of  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  76  years,  removes  a  painter  and  dec- 
orator of  exceedingly  noteworthy  attainments.  Many 
years  ago  he  had  charge  of  painting  the  passenger  car 
equipment  on  the  Ithaca  branch  of  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road. He  was  born  in  Lindsay,  Canada,  and  in  his  early 
life  served  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the  crack  military  bands 
of  that  country.  He  was  a  master  of  the  violin,  and  for 
years  was  a  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the  old  Wilgus 
Opera  House  in  Ithaca,  meanwhile  teaching  music,  notably 
violin  work.  One  of  his  early  pupils  on  the  violin  was 
the  now  famous  director  and  violinist.  Grant  Egbert,  of 
the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Mr.  Harris  continued  to  play  his  beloved  violin  with  a 
charm  and  delicacy  rarely  surpassed.  Hopefully,  faith- 
fully, helpfully,  he  lived  a  useful,  beneficent  life,  passing 
to  eternal  rest  respected  and  admired,  conferring  upon  his 
craft  an  example  worthy  of  remembrance. 

 The  resignation  of  F.  S.  Hiland,  district  manager 

of  railway  sales  of  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  became  effective  February  1.  He  has  been  succeeded 
in  this  position  by  W.  E.  Kelly,  who  as  representative  of 
the  above  company  is  known  favorably  to  master  car  and 
locomotive  painters. 

 Increased  business  for  Master  Painter  Gearhart 

and  his  assisant.  Walker,  is  in  prospect.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  is  reported  to  have  arranged  to  presently 
place  orders  with  its  Altoona  shops  for  the  construction 
of  20  passenger  and  baggage  cars,  68  baggage  cars,  2  bag- 
gage and  mail  cars,  and  2  experimental  milk  cars. 

■ —  Master  Painter  H.  Hengeveld,  of  the  Atlantic 

Coast  Line,  is  gradually  accumulating  a  formidable  equip- 
ment ot  keep  in  fine  feather,  so  to  speak.  His  road  is 
again  in  the  market  for  new  equipment,  having  ordered 
3  dining  cars,  and  15  baggage  and  5  baggage  and  mail 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

 —J.  T.  Hartnagel,  known  wherever  Wilson  Varnish 

Remover  and  Imperial  car  cleaning  products  flourish,  has 
as  his  principal  territory  the  wide  and  hospitable  South- 
west, where,  he  confides  to  this  department,  long-horned 
steers  and  picturesque  cowboys  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
John  says  he  feels  much  safer  in  Texas  at  night  than  in 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

 Master  Painter  T.  F.  Clark's  department  at  the 

Lima,  Ohio,  shops  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
cent fire,  which  destroyed  the  main  building  of  the  car 
shops  at  the  above  point.  The  estimated  loss,  including 
10  passenger  cars,  is  $200,000. 

 The  daily  papers  often  convey  important  techni- 
cal advice  to  master  car  and  locomotive  and  automobile 
painters.  Here  is  a  nib  of  wisdom  from  a  big  Boston 
daily: — "The  bright  varnished  surface  of  a  car  body 
must  not  be  expected  to  retain  its  luster  for  more  than 
six  months.    Then  revarnish." 

 The  Boston  Post  recently  contained  the  following 

item,  which  permits  the  suspicion  that  E.  T.  Congdon  is 
making  preparations  to  be  neighborly  and  hold  "confab" 
with  Secretary  A.  P.  Dane.  Says  the  Post: — "For  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  out  an  unannounced  call,  Tacoma,  Wash., 
called  the  Reading,  Mass.,  telephone  exchange  recently 
and  Operator  Arthur  McClure  heard  distinctly.  The  next 
evening,  he  was  called  again  and  asked  to  connect  some 
person  outside  the  telephone  staff  at  a  public  pay  station. 
So  far  as  known,  it  was  the  first  transcontinental  connec- 
tion established  in  the  immediate  district  north  of  Bos- 
ton with  a  suburban  phone  or  a  public  pay  station.'' 

 At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 

many  cars  are  now  being  equipped  with  steel  under- 
frames  and  steel  trucks.  It  is  aimed  to  put  out  four  fin- 
ished cars  of  this  sort  a  week,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
painted  and  finished  work.  All  the  framing  and  steel 
trucks  are  painted  inside  and  out  before  they  go  under 
the  cars.  The  gentle  art  of  angling  thus  remains  only  a 
memory  with  Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp. 
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I  PAINT 

<(>•• 

V  

WITHOUT  AN 
EQUAL 

i  ime  was  when  they  all  laughed  at  KEYSTONA. 
Everybody  laughed— they  thought  our  creation  of 
a  Flat  Washable  Finish  was  impracticable.  First 
they  laughed  and  then  other  paint  manufacturers 
imitated.  Then  we  laughed — and  KEYSTONA 
has  been  putting  the  laugh  on  all  these  imitations 
ever  since.  There  seems  to  be  something  about 
the  KEYSTONA  formula  that  other  paint  manu- 
facturers do  not  quite  understand. 

We  ask  you  as  a  first  class  painter — the  simple, 
pointed,  direct  question— Have  you  ever  in  all  your 
experience  found  the  equal  of 


The  First  Washable  Wall  Paint 
for  Walls,  Woodwork  and  Enamel 
Undercoatings 

Anyway — thousands  of  painters  have  told  us  that 
they  have  tried  the  others — and  they  use  ours.  So 
we  think  that  is  the  "  Proof  of  the  Pudding." 


KEYS TONA 
never  was  meant 
for  cheap  work 
— although  its 
greater  covering 
capacity  makes  it 
really  cost  less  on 
the  finished  job 
than  the  others 
that  sell  for  less 

by  the  gallon.  KEYSTONA  is  quality  through  and  through. 
It  is  one  of  the  114  Keystone  Kuality  Kreations— and  the 
reputation  of  this  house  was  bui  It  on  QUALITY. 

If  you  have  never  used  KEYSTONA  we  ask  you  to  judge 
for  yourself— compare  KEYSTONA  with  any  of  its  imita- 
tions— for  covering  capacity — for  beautiful,  soft,  harmonious 
colors — for  durability — for  the  reputation  it  will  build  for 
you  if  you  use  it  regularly.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
sample  if  you  have  never  tried  it. 


Try  ZINOLIN  with  "  Double  Oil " 
(without  lead)  or  to  "Get  acquainted" 
use  it  instead  of  straight  Zinc  ivith  leid.  Note 
the  marvelous  results  you  get — more  paint — 
whiter — covers,  hides  and  lasts  better. 

For  a  60-40%  formula,  take  100  lbs.  of  White 
Lead  and  3  gal.  t67  lbs.)  ZINOLIN.  Add 
Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine  and  Dryer  to  meet  the 
special  conditions.  Write  for  pocket  guide 
giving  formulas  and  definite  treatment  for  dif- 
ferent woods. 


KEYSTONE  VARNISH  COMPANY 


Makers  of  the  114  famous  Keystone  kuality  Kreati' n» 
Quality  is  their  principle  name 


111  KEYSTONA  BLDG. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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"F-S''  Products  give  all-round  satisfaction 

For  example:  If  you  want  a  better 
shingle  stain,  you  need  only  specify 
"Shinglekote"  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  getting  a  good,  durable  job 
■  ,  that  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you 
and  your  clients. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,  Paints,  V arnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


(135) 


 The  painting  department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  continues  to  remain  a  busy  place  in  the 
life  of  this  stirring  road.  Messrs.  Foster,  Jensen  and 
Quade,  foremen  car  painters,  are  to  shortly  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  other  duties,  the  oversight  of  painting  1,000 
freight  cars  which  the  road  will  build  at  its  own  shops. 

 New  equipment  is  coming  to  the  care  of  Master 

Painter  A.  J.  Bishop,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  the  shape 
of  500  refrigerator  cars  and  500  gondola  cars. 

 The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  has  finally 

reached  a  point  for  reorganization  processes,  the  major- 
ity of  the  bond  and  stockholders  having  consented  to  the 
plan  outlined  by  the  reorganization  committee.  Mean- 
while, Master  Painter  George  Warlick  is  doing  a  fine  part 
in  keeping  the  equipment  of  this  splendid  property  in  a 
condition  to  properly  advertise  its  business. 

 The-painting  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

at  the  Sacramento  shops,  is  promised  plenty  of  work.  The 
road,  at  its  own  shops,  principally  the  Sacramento,  will 
build  2,000  box  cars,  4.50  stock  and  500  flat  cars. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  build,  at  its  Al- 

toona  shops,  225  locomotives,  to  be  used  to  replace  loco- 
motives now  in  service  and  to  apply  on  the  company's 
1917  equipment  program.  However,  Master  Painter  A.  D. 
Little's  department  is  prepared  to  expeditiously  handle  its 
part  of  this  big  job. 

 Here  is  opened  up  a  new  field  of  opportunity  for 

the  car  and  locomotive  painter.  The  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake  recently  enclosed  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  officers 
and  employes  of  the  company  a  circular  soliciting  their 
co-operation  in  a  campaign  for  additional  freight  and  pas- 
senger business.  The  company  aims  to  earn  $15,000,000 
gross  revenue  in  1917. 

 Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush,  of  the  Delaware  and 

Hudson  Company,  is  justly  proud  of  the  18  coaches  and  6 
baggage  cars,  all-stee  construction,  which  his  company  has 
recently  received.  Nine  of  the  coaches  came  from  the 
Barney  &  Smith  Co.,  and  9  coaches  and  6  baggage  cars 
from  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company.  The 
coaches  are  particularly  handsome  in  appearance.  The 
Interior  of  them  is  grained  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  and 
the  finish  has  been  well  executed.    The  agasote  headlin- 


ing in  nine  of  the  coaches  is  painted  green,  and  in  the 
remaining  nine  gray  agasote  appears,  and  in  both  cases 
the  effect  is  most  satisfying. 

 J.  S.  Popper,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  acting  for 

the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mesopotamia  Development  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  issued  a  long  list  of  equipment  requirements 
for  the  railway,  and  various  car  and  locomotive  manufac- 
turing companies  have  been  asked  if  they  can  meet  the 
required  deliveries.  Among  the  items  are  mentioned  the 
need  of  some  1,254  locomotives  and  2,261  miscellaneous 
passenger  equipment  cars.  This  affords  another  promise 
of  paint  shop  prosperity. 

-One  of  the  hard  working  foremen  painters  of  the 


country,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  members  of  the  M.  C. 
and  L.  P.  A.,  is  W.  A.  Fendt,  of  the  Macon,  Ga.,  shops  of 
the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida.  Mr.  Fendt  has  under 
his  oversight  an  equipment  consisting  of  64  locomotives 
and  2,391  cars  of  all  description. 

 A.  R.  Given,  former  assistant  foreman  painter  at 

the  Montreal,  Quebec,  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Is 
now  living  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mr.  Given  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association,  and  thoroughly  qualified  in  all  the 
details  of  passenger  equipment  painting. 

 One  of  the  efficient  factors  of  the  Pullman  Cai. 

Company,  at  its  Wilmington,  Del.,  shops,  is  Foreman 
Painter  G.  E.  Grammar.  Mr.  Grammar  is  handling  a  big 
line  of  equipment  at  all  times,  and  the  work  turned  out 
of  the  Wilmington  shops  is  second  to  none. 

 Foreman  Painter  William  Adolff,  of  the  Oregon 

Short  Line,  in  charge  of  equipment  painting  at  the  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  shops  of  the  company,  has  an  important 
amount  of  equipment  under  his  expert  care.  This  road 
operates  354  locomotives,  296  passenger  cars  and  14,089 
freight  cars. 

 Louis  Graton,  at  one  time  employed  in  the  paint- 
ing department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  later 
a  sign  writer  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  whose  artistic  work  won 
for  him  more  than  a  State  wide  reputation,  is  now  located 
in  Randolph,  Mass.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  horticultural 
pursuits,  being  a  member  of  the  famous  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  with  a  record  of  eighty-nine  years  of 
splendid  achievements,  a  lecturer  of  Randolph  Grange, 
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Using  MELLOTONE  is 

just  like  bringing  in 
the  outdoors 


People  in  wliose  homes  I  have  used  Mellotone  are  the  greatest 
little  boosters  for  my  work  you  ever  saw. 

The  Mellotone  colors  are  rich  and  warm.  They  seem  to  catch  and  hold  the 
sunshine.  They  certainly  do  brighten  things  up  in  the  dark  fall  and  winter  days, 
and  they  rest  as  well  as  delight  the  eyes. 


is  just  as  easy  to  work  with  and  just  as  du- 
rable as  it  is  beautiful.  It  has  remarkable 
hiding  power,  it  brushes  rapidly  into  a 
smooth  surface,  and  it's  mighty  economical 
for  the  owner  because  it  spreads  so  well. 

Mellotone  is  fadeless,  washable,  not  easily 
scratched  or  marred,  and  great  for  stenciling. 


Write  for  the  real  "dope"  on  Mellotone 
and  "Job  Record  Book" 

Let  us  tell  j-ou  all  about  Mellotone,  send  you 
cards  showing  the  colors — and  if  you  never  have 
asked  for  our  "Job  Record  Book"  ask  now,  be- 
cause it  is  the  handiest  little  time  and  money 
saver  you  ever  owned. 


Jhe  £owe  Brothers  Company 


Boston 


4S6  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 


member  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
and  the  originator  of  the  great  prize  winning  strawberry, 
"St.  Martin,"  named  after  Mr.  Graton's  native  village  in 
Canada.  Louis  is  69  years  of  age,  and  you  may  search 
New  England  in  vain  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  for  a  live- 
lier human  cricket  than  he. 

 J.  Hunter  Ross,  exhaling  Kentucky  hospitality 

and  good  fellowship,  while  dispensing  the  products  of  the 
Anglo-American  Varnish  Company,  and  widely  known 
among  master  car  and  locomotive  painters,  has  lately  been 
extending  the  cordial  grip  to  his  friends  throughout  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  country. 

 When  prospectively  scanning  the  entertainment 

features  of  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Association, 
pause  sufflciently  to  take  a  mental  photograph  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  which  is  composed 
of  William  Mullendorf,  of  the  Illinois  Central;  George 
Warlick,  of  the  Rock  Island,  and  George  Swing,  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company,  all  Chicagoans,  all  hustlers  by  In- 
stinct and  profession,  and  all  qualified  to  go  to  Congress 
on  their  record  as  entertainers. 

 An  enthusiastic  master  car  painter,  and  member 

of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  is  found  in  the  person  of  J.  W. 
Gilmore,  of' the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  shops  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern.  Mr.  Gilmore  has  an  equipment  to  look 
after,  in  his  official  capacity,  consisting  of  85  locomotives, 
50  passenger  cars,  and  4,89.5  freight  cars,  which  equipment 
in  point  of  appearance  is  a  credit  to  his  skill  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

 One  of  the  able  foremen  painters  of  the  Mobile 

and  Ohio  Railroad  is  W.  M.  Callaway,  in  charge  of  work 
at  the  Murphysboro,  111.,  shops  of  the  company.  Callaway 
is  taking  care  of  the  equipment  coming  to  this  point  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  craft. 

 Master  Painter  M.  Costello,  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific, is  due  to  have  some  important  inspection  duties  for 
his  department  to  look  after  presently,  his  company  hav- 
ing just  ordered  from  the  Pullman  Company  the  following 
equipment: — Dining  cars,  5;  passenger  cars,  16;  combina- 
tion baggage  and  express  cars,  5;  combination  passenger 
and  express  cars,  2. 


 The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  In  the  market 

for  40  passenger  cars  and  10  passenger  and  baggage  cars, 
a  fact  which  indicates  that  Master  Painter  Cyrus  Wertz, 
of  the  company's  Reading  shops,  will  soon  be  overtaken 
by  increased  duties. 

 Master  Painter  T.  Marshall,  of  the  Angus  shops, 

at  Montreal,  Canada,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
in  line  for  increased  duties,  his  company  having  arranged 
to  build  25  locomotives  at  the  above  shops. 

 ■ — -Master  Painter  Wm.  M.  Joyce,  of  the  Baldwin 

Locomotive  Works,  is  just  now  arranging  to  give  his  bent 
attention  to  the  painting  and  finishing  of  50  Mikado  loco- 
motives, which  his  company  is  building  for  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  change  in  the  'method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  employes'  pensions,  which  will  result  in  In- 
creased allowances  in  a  number  of  instances.  A  minimum 
of  $15  a  month  will  be  established.  At  this  writing  the 
pension  list  of  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  contains  3,673 
names. 

 William  Mullendorf,  J.  C.  Martin  and  John  W. 

Chism,  of  the  painting  staff  of  the  Illinois  Central,  are 
due  to  have  the  equipment  under  their  expert  charge  In- 
creased by  the  addition  of  75  locomotives,  which  the  com- 
pany has  ordered  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, and  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  35 
Mikado  type  machines  coming  from  the  first-named  con- 
cern, and  20  Pacific  type,  and  20  switching  type  engines 
from  the  last  named. 

 The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of 

New  York,  is  said  to  bo  in  the  market  for  217  motor  and 
93  trailer  cars,  but  a  little  order  like  that  never  serves  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  Master  Painter  John  T.  Mo- 
Cracken. 

 George  J.  Lynch,  of  New  York,  for  nine  years 

connected  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  railway  representative  of  the  Heath  &  Mllllgan 
Manufacturing  Co.    Mr.  Lynch's  headquarters  are  at  111 
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CALCIMINES 


Now's  the  time  to  place  your  Spring 
stock  order  for  water  color. 

Prices  are  higher  than  last  season,  but 
lower  than  the  increasing  cost  of  whit- 
ing, glue  and  manufacture  really  war- 
rant. We  recommend  either  of  our 


CALCIMINE 
STANDARDS 


Both  are  better,  more  reliable,  really 
more  practical  than  any  other  calci- 
mines on  the  market.    . . 

Muralite  mixes  with  hot  water  and  is  the 
more  durable.  Calcitine  mixes  with  cold 
water  and  is  the  more  convenient. 
Choose  whichever  you  think  best,  send 
us  your  order  now  and  then  see  your 
customers  about  their  rooms. 

Talk  up  water  color  decoration. 

Tell  every  one  how  beautiful,  convenient 
and  inexpensive  it  is. 

Preach  calcimine.  There's  money  in  it 
and  many  a  well  pleased  customer. 

Send  us  your  Spring  order. 


M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

JM  anufacturers 


Broadway,  New  York,  and  he  is  now  foraging  with  a  per- 
suasive smile  among  the  railway  paint  shops  of  the  East- 
ern section  of  the  country. 

-The  severe  illness  during  the  final  days  of  Janu- 


ary and  the  early  part  of  February  of  Winthrop  S.  Little, 
salesman  in  the  clothing  department  of  Gable  &  Co.,  of 
Altoona,  Pa.,  and  son  of  Master  Painter  D.  A.  Little,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  gave  the  family  the  utmost 
concern  for  some  time. 

-W.  S.  Mellen,  who,  as  a  railway  representative  ot 


the  Heath  &  Milligan  Manufacturing  Co.,  enjoys  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  master  car  and  locomotive  painters, 
has  lately  assumed  the  duties  of  traffic  manager  of  the 
National  Lead  Company,  meanwhile  retaining  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Heath  &  Milligan  concern. 

-The  third  annual  banquet  of  the  official  force  of 


the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  oc- 
curred February  10  at  an  early  evening  hour,  at  the  Hotel 
Napoli,  Boston.  There  was  an  attendance  of  some  50  men, 
consisting  of  general  foremen,  foremen,  clerks,  store  keep- 
ing department  officials,  etc.  Assistant  Superintendent 
Nowell  attended,  and  following  the  feed,  presided  as  toast- 
master,  and  speech  making,  songs,  and  instrumental 
music  rounded  out  an  exceptionally  pleasant  event. 

-At  the  Oneonta  shops  of  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
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son  Company  there  have  recently  been  completed  12  steel 
underframe  passenger  cars,  electrically  lighted,  and 
painted  in  a  manner  to  reflect  credit  upon  Master  Painter 
A.  J.  Bush.  The  cars  carried  headlinings  painted  white 
and  decorated  in  light  gray,  and  the  interior  finish  was 
especially  effective. 

 On  February  21  600  striking  employes  at  the 

shops  and  round  house  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany, at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  returned  to  work  after  being  out 
two  weeks.  We  are  advised  that  but  one  painter  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  strike,  although  conditions  were 
such  that  Foreman  Painter  J.  E.  Blocksidge,  at  that  point, 
was  for  some  days  kept  on  the  anxious  seat,  and  through- 
out the  system  an  uneasy  feeling  was  manifested  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Carbondale  disturbance.  In  returning  to 
work  the  men  accepted  precisely  the  same  conditions  that 
were  in  force  prior  to  the  strike. 

 Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  5,000  em- 
ployes, including  painters  in  Master  Pamter  D.  A.  Little's 
department,  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  recently  commenced  working  65  hours  weekly, 
instead  of  59,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  It  is. 
said  that  the  demand  for  motive  power  makes  it  necessary 
to  keep  every  available  locomotive  in  service. 

 The  Test  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  been  in  operation  since  1874 — a  period  of  43 
years — and  during  this  time  it  has  practiced  a  sys- 
tematic testing  of  materials  and  supplies.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  first  American  railroad  to  carry  this  im- 
portant work  on  in  a  thorough  manner.  All  supplies  for 
the  painting  department  are  tested  and  made  to  conform 
strictly  to  standard  requirements.  Indeed,  the  Test  De- 
partment on  the  above  road  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
of  its  kind  of  any  railroad  in  the  world,  and  today  is  re- 
garded as  an  organization  of  incalculable  value. 

 It  is  reported  that  a  new  company,  "Le  Materiel 

Roulant,"  has  been  organized  in  France  with  a  share  cap- 
ital of  $2,916,000,  in  which  all  the  large  works,  including 
Schneiders,  of  Creusot,  are  financially  interested.  The 
purpose  is  to  produce  rolling  stock,  including  locomotives, 
at  a  quick  rate.  It  is  intimated,  among  other  things,  that 
women  brush  wielders  will  do  the  painting  of  the  work 
turned  out  of  the  new  establishment. 

 Following  the  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  ai 

the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  February  22,  Master  Painter 
W.  O.  Quest,  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  made  his 
long-promised  visit  to  Messrs.  Dutton  and  Hillick,  at  the 
Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  "Your 
Uncle  Dudley"  captured  the  city  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d,  and,  until  the  evening  star  gave  its  first  merry 
twinkle,  he  was  socially  lionized  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Lehigh. 

 The  Louisville  and  Nashville  has  just  placed  an 

order  with  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  for 
eight  passenger  cars,  six  baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  three 
dining  cars.  All  of  which  mean  additional  duties  for 
Master  Painters  A.  J.  Bruning  and  George  Schimipp. 

 At  Argenta,  Ark.,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 

and  Southern  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  frame  car 
repair  shop,  to  cost  $20,000.    Accommodations  for  the 
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car  painting  departmentf  are  to  be  given  ample  attention, 
and  altogether,  Master  Painter  L.  Younger  is  looking 
hopefully  into  the  future. 

 Foreman  Painters  Wood  and  McCarthy,  of  the 

Grand  Trunk,  are  due  to  have  an  increase  in  equipment 
under  their  expert  care,  the  road  now  being  in  the  mar- 
ket for  25  locomotives. 

 The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  will  construct,  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  an  addi- 
tion to  its  coach  and  boiler  shops  approximately  180  feet 
by  150  feet.  These  additions  will  materially  benefit  the 
painting  force  located  at  this  point.  The  road's  efficient 
master  painter,  H.  C.  Allehoff,  is  located  at  Portland,  Ore. 

 After  an  illness  of  considerable  length,  death 

came  during  the  third  week  of  February  to  Assistant 
Foreman  Painter  Miller,  of  the  Philadelphia  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Master  Painter  H.  Heffleflnger, 
of  these  shops,  refers  to  his  late  assistant  in  affectionate 
terms  and  deplores  his  loss. 

 Mrs.  F.  E.  Fornwalt,  wife  of  Master  Painter  F. 

E  Fornwalt,  of  the  Harrisburg  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  after  a  short  illness  from  penumonla, 
died  at  the  family  home  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the 
week  of  February  11. 

 Mrs.  Charles  E,  Copp,  after  a  long  confinement 

due  to  rheumatism,  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  Boston  recently.  Mrs. 
John  F  Gearhart  is  slowly  convalescing  from  a  serious 
Illness.  Mrs.  W.  0.  Quest  has  gone  to  Florida  for  a  so- 
journ expected  to  last  until  mature  spring  time.  Mrs. 
W  H.  Button  recently  visited  relatives  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Warner  Bailey  did  not  venture  the  journey  to  New 
York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Advisory  Committee  meet- 
ing.  Her  absence  was  regretted  by  the  ladies  present. 
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THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  meetings  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters'  Association  was  held  in  New  York 
city,  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  the  morning  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  of  course.  The  occasion  attracted  a  goodly 
number  of  other  members  of  the  Association,  and  also  of 
supply  men,  who  gathered  in  the  lobbies  and  talked 
shop,  while  the  two  committees  were  holding  their  ses- 
sions in  the  Nimrod  Room,  on  the  eighth  floor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  also  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  there  were  a  number  of  past  presi- 
dents and  other  active  workers  in  the  Association  who 
met  with  the  committee  to  give  counsel  and  advice — pro- 
vided their  assistance  were  needed.  And  naturally,  the 
veteran  Warner  Bailey,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  organ- 
ization, was  among  the  little  group  of  workers. 

All  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  being  present, 
Chairman  John  T.  McCracken  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  a  few  minutes  past  ten,  and  the  members  immediately 
got  down  to  the  business  of  selecting  subjects  for  the 
convention  to  be  held  next  September.  After  consider- 
able discussion  and  picking  and  choosing  from  among  a 
number  of  topics!  suggested,  the  following  numbers  were 
selected  to  make  up  the  program,  the  arrangement  to  be 
left  to  the  secretary. 

Program, 

Subject  No.  1.  "The  Advantage  of  Using  Pure  Paints 
and  More  Time  in  the  Painting  of  Steel  ISquipment,"  dj- 
Warner  Bailey,  Boston  and  Maine,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Subject  No.  2.  "What  Quality  and  Size  of  Sand  Peb- 
bles are  the  Best  for  Blasting  Paint  or  Corrosion  Off  of 
Steel  or  Iron,  Preparatory  to  Painting,  Economy  of  Time 
and  Durability  of  Paint  Surface  Considere"d?"  by  J.  W. 
Gibbons,  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kans.;  S.  E.  Breese,  New 
York  Central,  Cleveland,  O.;  George  M.  Gates,  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,'  Pa. 

Subject  No.  3.  "Stenciling  Trucks — Revision  of  Rules 
by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,"  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Lacka- 
wanna, Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Bowers.  Erie,  Kent,  O.;  Rob- 
ert Wood,  Jr.,  Grand  Trunk,  London,  Ont. 

Subject  No.  4.  "Real  Economy  in  Locomotive  Paint- 
ing:— Is  it  Secured  by  Insufficiently  Painting  the  Metal 
Parts  Exposed  to  the  Weather  in  Order  to  Secure  Low 
Cost;  or  by  Proper  Painting  and  Protecting  by  Adequate 
Varnish  Coats?"  by  W.  O.  Quest,  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie,  MoKees  Rocks,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Casey,  Pennsylvania,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  P.  J.  Hoffman,  Hocking  Valley,  Columbus,  0. 

Subject  No.  5.    "Is  the  Demand  for  Linseed  Oil,  as  a 


Good 
Varnishing 

A  good  painter  likes  to  do 
good  varnishing  work,  but 
people  won't  always  let  him. 

Why?  They  want  low  price; 
they  don't  understand  what 
good  varnish  will  do,  nor  the 
importance  of  a  good  job. 

We  are  advertising 

Murphy 
Varnish 

''the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

— the  fine  varnish  that  supports 
your  good  work — in  the  leading 
national  magazines  and  weeklies. 
We  are  also  advising  the  public  to 
pay  for  good  varnish  jobs  that  last 
and  always  look  beautiful. 

Our  principal'Mhouse- finishing 
products  are: 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Nog  loss  Interior 
Murphy  Semi-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 
Murphy  Ena?nel  Undercoating 

Are  you  with  us  for  good  varnish 
and  good  jobs? 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  President 

Newark,  N.J.  Chicago,  111. 

Dougall  Varnish  Co..  Ltd..  Mont  eal.  Canadian  Asiocialc 
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Paint  Making  Oil,  In^  Excess  of  the  Supply-  If  So,  What 
Other  Oils  Are  the  Most  Acceptable  Substitute  for  the 
Railway  Paint  Shop?"  by  M.  L.  Shafer,  Pennsylvania, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  H.  M.  Butts,  New  York  Central,  Albany, 
N,  Y.;  J.  F.  Roscoe,  International  and  Great  Northern, 
Palestine,  Tex. 

Essay,  "The  Economies  of  the  Paint  Department  for 
Steel  Freight  Equipment,"  by  W.  B.  Geiser,  assistant  en- 

i   gineer  of  tests,  New  York  Central  Lines,  CoUinwood, 

'■  Ohio. 

;  Essay,  "The  Record  of  Our  Association: — What  it  Has 
!  Done  for  the  Railroads  and  for  Its  Members,"  by  Charles 
;  A.  Cook,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  Wil- 
i  mington,  DeL  , 

i  Query  No.  1.  (Carried  over  from  the  1916  convention.) 
;  "Is  there  anything  better  than  soap  and  water  for  clean- 
I  ing  passenger  equipment  cars  preparatory  to  painting 
i  and  varnishing?"  by  William  Mullendorf,  Illinois  Cen- 
I   tral,  Chicago,  111. 

j  Query  2.  "Can  wall  paper  be  successfully  used  for  the 
I  interior  of  passenger  equipment  cars?"  by  F.  E.  Long, 
I  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Aurora,  111. 
j  Query  No.  3.  Assigned  to  Charles  E.  Copp,  Boston  and 
i  Maine,  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  with  instructions  to  chocs© 
j  .  his  own  subject. 

■>  ,     The  program  having  been  adopted  as  a  whole,  the  Ad- 
!'   visory  Committee  meeting  adjourned,  and  President  John 
Gearhart  immediately  called  the  Executive  Committee  to 
order  and  asked  for  the  report  of  the  Hotel  Committee. 
Chairman  David  Little  reported  stating  that  the  com- 
l|;';  mittee  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  CM- 
cago,  whereby  that  house  had  been  selected  as  the  official 
headquarters  for  the  convention  to  be  held  September 
!;>;::(!.  11,  12,  13  and  14. 

The  Hotel  LaSalle  management  has  signed  a  contract 
: '  to  make  the  rates  given  below  to  all  parties  attending  the 
convention,  including  supply  men,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
:  ,  bers  and  their  families,  and  these  rates  will  prevail  two 
:  days  previous  to  the  convention  and  two  days  after  the 
convention.    All  rooms  on  the  European  plan. 
:V-      Two  hundred  rooms,  without  bath,  one  person,  $1.50 
per  day;  two  persons,  ?3. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  rooms,  with  bath,  one  person 

■  $2.50  per  day;  two  persons,  $3.50. 

Other  rooms  without  bath  up  to  $3  per  day  for  one  per- 
son, or  $4  for  twOi  people. 

Other  rooms  with  bath,  up  to  $5  ,  per  day  for  one  per- 
son or  $6.50  for  two  people. 

Two  connecting  rooms  with  bath,  two  persons,  $4.50  to 
?7  per  day. 

Two  connecting  rooms  with  bath,  four  persons,  $6.50  to 
?12  per  day. 

It  is  understood,  as  a  part  of  the  contract,  that  the 
hotel  is:  to  receive  reservations  at  least  one  week  in  ad- 
vance of  arrival  from  members  of  the  Association  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  rates  named  in 
the  agreement,  and  that  the  hotel  management  will  not 
be  responsible  for  shortage  of  rooms  unless  such  reserva- 
tions are  made.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  mem- 
bers should  reserve  their  rooms  in  advance  and  not  wait 
until  they  get  to  Chicago  and  then  expect  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

The  Hotel  LaSalle  also  agrees  to  furnish,  during  the 
convention,  the  popular  price  club  meals  that  are  now 
served  at  the  following  rates:  — 

Breakfast,  from  6.30  a.  m.  until  10.30  a.  m.,  in  the  Louis 
XVI  Room,  the  Rookwood  Room,  and  the  men's  cafe,  at 
50,  60  and  75  cents  per  person.  , 

Luncheon,  from  11.30  a.  m.  until  2.30  p.  m.,  in  the  Louis 
XVI  Room,  the  Rookwood  Room  and  the  German  Grill,  at 
75  cents  per  person. 

Dinner  in  the  Rookwood  Room  and  the  German  Grill 
Room,  from  6  p.  m.  until  8.30  p.  m.,  at  $1  per  person. 

The  large  convention  hall  on  the  nineteenth  floor, 
known  as  the  Red  Room,  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association,  without  charge,  for  the  purpose  of 

■  holding  the  meetings,  and  the  ballroom,  on  the  same 
floor,  will  be  given  for  the  annual  ball. 

After  the  Executive  Board  had  ratified  the  report  of 
the  Hotel  Committee  and  adopted  a  motion  to  hold  the 
convention  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  on  September 
11,  12  13  and  14,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

No  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
wives,  who  had  come  to  attend  the  meetings,  the  after- 
noon was  given  up  to  such  forms  of  enjoyment  or  occu- 
pation as  the  members  arranged  individually. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THERE  are  but  scant  signs  of  improvement  as  yet 
in  the  painting  trade.  Of  course,  it  is  a  little  early 
to  expect  any  great  movement,  but  things  certainly 
do  not  encourage  the  anticipation  of  anything  like  the 
usual  spring  activity  of  former  years.  Genuine  Canadian 
winter  weather  has  been  experienced  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  which  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  pres- 
ent slow  conditions.  The  excessive  cost  of  materials  adds 
also  to  the  improbability  of  very  much  being  done  in  the 
painting  line.  Only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  property  will  owners  have  their  premises 
painted.  They  will  put  it  off  in  anticipation  of  lower 
prices.  There  seems,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  building 
going  on,  and  the  whirligig  of  time  may  bring  about  a 
much  better  state  of  things  than  at  present  obtains.  The 
decorating  end  of  the  business  is  in  better  shape,  there 
being  quite  a  noticeable  improvement  in  paperhanging. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  such  a  vital  question  these 
days  that  most  citizens  are  more  concerned  about  the  re- 
plenishing of  their  larders  than  they  are  of  decorating 
either  their  homes  or  places  of  business. 

The  material  market  has  strengthened  in  many  lines 
during  the  month.  White  lead  has  now  reached  the  $15 
per  100  mark  in  ton  lots,  and  no  one  attempts  to  predict 
where  it  may  yet  go  to.  Linseed  oil  has  advanced  very 
materially,  and  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  substitute  being  introduced.  Boiled  lin- 
seed oil  is  now  quoted  at  $1.43  per  imperial  gallon  in  bar- 
rel lots,  and  raw  linseed  oil  at  $1.40  per  imperial  gallon 
in  like  quantity.  The  decrease  of  acreage  of  seed  sown 
seems  ,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  for  the 
present  high  prices  asked.  The  price  of  turpentine  has 
remained  stationary.  Turps  are  now  quoted  at  81c.  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Shellac  varnish  has  taken 
a  decided  jump  during  the  month.  This,  of  course,  is 
attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  being  able  to  secure  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  the  gum.  Brushes  have  again  ad- 
vanced from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  good  bristles.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent world  war  has  not  very  materially  affected  prices. 
Indirectly,  if  not  directly,  the  struggle  in  Europe  has 
greatly  changed  conditions.  The  uncertainty  of  trans- 
portation, together  with  greatly  increased  freight  rates, 
is  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  apparently  ex- 
orbitant prices  which  are  now  being  asked. 

It  looks  just  now  as  though  there  are  breakers  ahead 
in  labor  circles.  This  spring  will,  in  all  probability,  bring 
a  demand  for  much  higher  wages  on  the  part  of  journey- 
men painters.  The  unions  are  actively  preparing  for 
the  fray,  and  sympathetic  strikes  may  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  master  painters  are  prepared  to  give  a  fair 
advance  on  present  rates,  but  there  is  a  strong  aversion 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  be  coerced  into  a  recognition 
of  the  unions.  Some  of  the  larger  master  painters  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  they  will  close  their  places 
of  business  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  labor 
agitators  for  a  "closed"  shop. 

The  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion have  about  completed  the  revision  of  their  price 
lists.  It  is  expected  the  new  rates  will  go  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  March.  The  present  high  cost  of  living, 
coupled  with  higher  rates  of  wages  and  the  marked  ad- 
vances in  all  materials,  has  made  this  revision  impera- 
tive. It  is  contended  that  the  obtaining  schedules  are 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
business.  Where  advances  have  been  made,  it  is  owing 
entirely  to  conditions  which  have  been  forced  upon  em- 
ployers, as  above  stated. 

The  premises  of  the  Day  Sign  Company  were  visited  by 
a  disastrous  fire  on  February  10.  It  was  owing  to  the 
good  work  of  the  fire  brigade  that  the  building  Was  not 
entirely  gutted.  About  $15,000  damage  was  done;  fairly 
well  covered  by  insurance.  Business  is  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  adjoining  premises. 

W.  K.  Stevenson  is  removing  into  new  quarters  at  115 
Church  street,  where  he  hopes  to  have  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  shops  in  the  city.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  success- 
fully carrying  on  the  business  long  ago  established  by 
his  father. 

The  Toronto  delegates  to  the  recent  International  con- 
vention, at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  loud  in  their  praise 
of  the  excellent  way  in  which  everything  was  so  success- 
fully conducted.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  was 
the  best  convention  yet  held.    It  was  an  inspiration  to 
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QUALITY 


SERVICE 


NOT  99  2-3  BUT  100%  PURE 

MONARCH  PAINT  100'  PURE 

The  Pioneer  Quality  Paint 

Mr.  Painter: — 

Suppose  you  could  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  say,  "Jim-  g"nd  me  up  66  2-3  lbs.  of  pure  Old 
Dutch  Process  White  Lead  and  33  1-3  lbs.  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  pure  Linseed  pil,  add  a  little  Dryer 
and  then  mix  some  color  in  a  few  gallons,  as  I  want  a  nice  color  for  the  trim?" 

Suppose  he  ground  these  ingredients  under  pressure  hour  after  hour  and  you  saw  him  put  m 
the  Lead,  the  Zinc  and  the  Oil,  and  for  that  reason  knew  the  gallon  of  paint  that  you  got 
was  exactly  as  ordered? 

Wouldn't  such  a  convenience  save  you  a  lot  of  valuable  time?  Wouldn't  the  careful  grind- 
ing and  the  percentage  of  Zinc  make  a  finer  and  easier  working  piece  of  goods ;  that  is,  quicker  work 
and  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  your  client?. 

Order  a  gallon  of  MONARCH  PAINT  lOO^c  PURE.  It  is  made  just  like  you  would 
wish  to  order  it,  and,  if  possible,  we  would  gladly  have  you  stand  at  our  mills  and  watch  the  man 
put  in  the  Pure  Lead,  "Line  and  Oil. 


A  product  reflects 
the  motives  and  integrity 
of  its  Producers 


Askformore  information 


MONARCH  PAINT 
100%  PURE 
has  held  its  reputation 
thirty-nine  years 


No  obligation 


THE  MAPTIN-SENOUP  CO. 


CHICAGO 


PIONEERS  OF  PURE  PAINT 
MONTREAL    WINNIPEG  LINCOLN 
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For  Fine  Finishing 

**Nice"  Varnishes,  Wood  Finishes  and 
Fillers  are  quality  Finishes  through  and 
through.  They  bring  out  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  grain,  in  other  words,  they  emphasize 
nature's  beautiful  markings  whether  the 
wood  is  inexpensive  pine  or  costly  oak. 

Painters,  Architects,  Contractors 

There  is  over  40  years  of  practical,  painstaking  paint 
and  varnish  making  experience  back  of  every  "Nice" 
product.  We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  full 
line  of  Varnishes,  Wood  Fillers,  Enamels,  Stains,  etc. 

Samples  and  literature  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request.      Trices  too, 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

Manufacturer 


268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
201-207  Spruce  St. 
Philadelphia 

Varnish  Works— Penna.  R.  R.,  State, 
High  and  Howel]  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Our  Aim 

c^nd  has  AT  WAYS  been,  to  give  the  Wall  Paper  trade  the  very  best  Paste 
and  SizingrtThelowelt^  with  that  quality-believing  that 

the  cost  of  Paste  and  Sizing  for  ANY  job  is  relatively  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay 
a  man  to  run  the  risk  of  using  inferior  materials-especially  when  they  may  cost 
less  per  POUND  but  more  per  JOB. 

The  vast  number  of  Jobbers  and  Dealers  who  agree  with  us  in  this 
policy— both  in  this  country  and  abroad— are  building  large  trades  on 

STEK-O 

(Spon-Tem  i»  now  called  STEK-O) 

POWDER  PASTE  , 

and 


CLARKSIZE 

POWDER 

The  high  quality  of  these  products,  the  low  final  cost  and  the  uniform 
satisfaction  given  by  them,  enables  us  to  GUARANTEE  the  sale  of  every 

pound.^^  invite  a  line  from  all  those  who  are  not  now  selling  STEK-O  and 
CLARKSIZE,  for  we  have  a  proposition  which  will  appeal  to  them. 

Clark  Paper  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
Stek-O  Hill  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


have  been  present  and  listen  to  the  able  and  Instructive 
addresses  of  the  various  speakers.  The  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  the  Canadian  delegates  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  a  much  larger  dele- 
gation being  present  at  Peoria  next  year. 

The  absence  on  two  occasions  of  the  genial  secretary, 
Stewart  N  Hughes,  from  the  regular  meeting  of  the  To- 
ronto Association  was  deeply  regretted.  Mr.  Hughes  had 
the  enviable  record  of  eighteen  years'  attendance  with- 
out a  break  in  the  continuity  of  his  valuable  services. 
Things  did  not  seem  right  without  him  in  his  accus- 
tomed place.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  home  through 
Illness,  and  his  physician  gave  strict  orders  that  he  was 
not  to  venture  out  under  any  circumstances.  At  thd  last 
meeting  he  received  an  ovation  from  his  colleagues,  who 
hold  their  devoted  secretary  in  the  highest  esteem.. 

The  many  friends  of  the  late  Harry  Clucas  will  regret 
to  learn  that  he  passed  away  on  February  18  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Toronto  as  a  result  of  an  attach  of  heart  fail- 
ure.   Mr.  Clucas  was  a  well-known  figure  in  painting  cir- 
cles, having  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Can- 
ada Paint  Company  as  a  traveler  and  later  as  manager 
of  the  Toronto  branch  of  that  firm.   Mr.  Clucas  was  born 
In  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  1849,  and  came  to  Canada  over 
fifty  years  ago.    After  residing  in  Goderich  and  I.,ondon 
he  came  to  Toronto  over  fifteen  years  ago  and  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  city  ever  since.    Mr.  Clucas  was  one 
of  those  genial,  happy  spirits  who  won  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.    He  was 
a  shrewd  and  capable  business  man,  and  a  man  of  ster- 
ling integrity.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellow  fraternities.    Mr.  Clucas  was  an  artist  of 
some  note,  and  his  oil  paintings  can  be  found  in  many 
homes.    The  funeral  obsequies  were  conducted  by  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Cody  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.   Interment  took  place  in  For- 
est Lawn  mausoleum.   Mr.  Clucas  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  sons,  W.  L.  Clucas  and  R.  H.  Clucas,  of  St. 
Louis  Mo.,  and  W.  Clucas,  of  New  York  city. 

W  H.  Evans,  at  one  time  connected  as  manager  with 
the  Canada  Paint  Company  in  Toronto,  but  later  engaged 
In  the  insurance  business,  passed  away  recently  at  his 


residence  in  Westmount,  P.  Q.,  as  a  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived in  an  auto  accident  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Evans 
was  well  known  and  highly  respected.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  to  whom  the  deepest  sympathy  is  extended 
in  her  sad  bereavement. 


CLEVELAND  CLUB  OF  PAINT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

THE  February  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Club  of  Paint 
Superintendents  was  held  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 16,  at  the  Moose  Club.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Schorndorfer,  and  the  vice-president, 
Dr.  M.  Y.  Se'aton,  Mr.  Robertson  was  elected  president 
pro  tem. 

A  business  session  at  6  o'clock  was  followed  by  dinner 
at  6.30,  after  which  the  members  and  their  guests  lis- 
tened to  short  talks  by  J.  R.  MacGregor,  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Company,  and  E.  R.  Smead.  of  the  E.  R. 
Smead  Company.  The  main  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  the  L.  Martin  Company,  was  then  introduced 
and  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  the  com- 
position, manufacture  and  use  of  the  different  lamp  and 
carbon  blacks.  The  meeting  was  of  extreme  interest  to 
those  present. 

CLEVELAND  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Contracting  Painters'  Association  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  held  their  first  get-together  meeting  of  1!U7 
at  the  Hof-Iirau  Hans  on  Wodnosday  evening, 
February  21.  Lamnr  T.  Beman,  Director  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  The  affair  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  Entortalnmont  Comniittoo,  con- 
sisting of  Conrad  Krause,  William  Stoltc  and  John  Kit- 
steiner. 


System  i.<?  the  sunshine  of  the  business  world.  With- 
out it  nothing  prospers.  If  the  solar  system  waa  ostab- 
llflhod  on  as  lackadaisical  a  scheme  as  the  average  busl- 
neas.  it  wouldn't  laet  six  months.  Success  in  a  single 
word — system! 
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Correspondence 

INCREASED  COST  OF  PAINTING. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — In  reporting  my  remarks  on  Ernest  T. 
Triggs'  paper  on  "Cost  of  Raw  Materials  and  Relative 
Increased  Cost  of  the  Finished  Product,''  a  slight  mis- 
talie  has  been  made  by  the  stenographer,  as  shown  on 
page  131  of  your  February  issue. 

Where  I  am  quoted  as  saying  $250  it  should  have  been 
$350,  which  in  comparison  with  $500,  also  named,  would 
change  the  percentage  from  100  per  cent,  to,  say,  43  per 
cent,  increase,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  and  be 
a  reasonable  statement,  under  conditions  of  business  as 
we  now  find  them. 

Taking  most  materials  at  approximately  50  per  cent, 
increase  in  cost,  wages  at  least  10  per  cent,  increase, 
brushes  and  other  tools  and  appurtenances,  all  ranging 
much  higher  than  before,  and  with  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tion insurance,  etc.,  added  to  cost  of  conduct  of  business, 
I  believe  that  about  43  per  cent,  is  a  conservative  state- 
ment. 

Another  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that  some  of  our 
craftsmen  do  not  note  that  the  cost  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness under  an  eight-hour  day  for  five  days  per  week,  and 
four-hour  day  on  Saturday,  has  made  a  greater  percent- 
age of  expense  than  for  the  same  superintendence,  etc., 
on  the  old  style  ten  or  nine-hour  day,  and  further,  the 
car  fare  expenses,  etc.,  on  out-of-town  work  are  now,  un- 
der present  railroad  tariff  and  change  in  form  of  tickets, 
etc.,  relatively  greater  per  day's  work  than  ever  before. 
This  is  true  in  our  section  of  the  country  and  not  un- 
likely the  same  conditions  exist  elsewhere. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  F.  Black. 

Philadelphia,  February  26. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — -Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  able  edi- 
torial, on  page  50  of  the  February,  1917,  Magazine,  en- 
titled "Promoting  Pride  in  Craftsmanship." 

Our  Massachusetts  Society  is  certainly  making  efforts 
at  each  annual  convention  to  show  the  public  in  general 
and  architects  and  builders  in  particular,  that  real  dec- 
oration can  still  be  had,  if  the  right  painters  and  deco- 
rators are  employed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  International  Association  is  losing 
a  splendid  opportunity,  at  each  annual  convention,  in  not 
providing  ample  space  for  exhibits  of  practical  work.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  past  all  spaces  allotted  for  such  pur- 
poses have  not  been  filled,  but  with  proper  methods  of 
publicity  we  might  secure  from  each  State  association 
promises  to  occupy  a  certain  definite  amount  of  wall 
space  on  which  to  display  painting  and  decorating.  , 

I  believe  the  time  of  our  members  would  be  as  well 
spent  in  viewing  such  work  as  in  sitting  in  the  rooms  of 
the  associate  members. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  E.  Wall. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  March  2. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  VETERAN  PAINTER. 

Editor  The    Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  read  your 
obituary  of  the  Veteran  Painter,  Edmund  Putnam  Ed- 
wards, of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  one 
brief  conversation  with  him,  and  several  letters  passed 
between  us. 

I  was  quite  in  accord  with  nearly  everything  that  he 
talked  about  regarding  the  business  of  painting  and  dec- 
orating, for  he  was,  first  of  all,  a  practical  man,  not  a 
theorist,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  craft  came  from  years 
of  careful  practice  and  observation  of  the  action  of  pig- 
ments and  vehicles  used  in  our  trade. 

Would  that  we  had  more  master  painters  of  his  high 
type  and  standard. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  E.  Wall. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  March  2. 


A  salesman  beats  all  other  kinds  of  advertising  because 
you  cannot  put  him  in  a  waste  paper  basket. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION. 

FROM  ex-President  William  J.  Albrecht  we  have  re- 
ceived an  illuminated  letter  of  appreciation,  written 
in  Old  English  text  across  a  background  of  the 
crossed  flags  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  the'^adge  of  the  New  Haven 
convention,  all  in  their  proper  colors.  We  regret  very 
much  that  we  are  not  able  to  publish  a  fac-simile  of  this- 
artistic  testimonal,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  New  York 
State  law  to  print  any  presentation  of  the  United  States 
flag  upon  which  any  lettering  appears,  or  to  hang  or  ex- 
hibit a  real  flag  upon  which  anything  is  lettered.  The 
full  text  of  the  letter  follows:  — 

Toledo,  March  1,  1917. 

The  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 
G-entlemen: — Through  your  valued  publication,  I  desire 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  who  assisted  in  any  way 
to  make  the  thirty-third  convention  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  the  best  ever  held.  I  also  want  to  thank 
those  who  attended  the  convention  for  their  presence  and 
consideration.    Respectfully,  W.  J.  Albrecht. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
Meet  at  Englewood  on  February  28. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  February  28,  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators  met  at  the  Palisade 
House,  in  Englewood,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their 
regular  February  meeting  and  assisting  the  local  associa- 
tion to  strengthen  its  membership  by  taking  in  the  best 
master  painters  from  the  surrounding  towns  in  that  part 
of  Bergen  county.  While  nothing  definite  was  decided  on 
this  point,  it  is  possible  that  the  enlarged  organization 
will  take  the  name  of  the  Bergen  County  Association. 

The  board  meeting  was  called  for  7.15  p.  m.,  sharp,  but 
there  had  been  some  hitch  in  the  arrangements  with  the 
local  organization,  for  the  board  arrived  before  they  were 
expected,  only  to  find  everybody  at  the  hotel  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  just  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  al- 
though the  question  of  the  dinner  that  was  to  follow  it 
had  been  satisfactorily  provided  for.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  local  men  began  to  come  in.  and  the  land- 
lord ushered  everybody  into  a  comfortable  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  was  well  adapted  for  the  businesa 
meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Englewood  Associa- 
tion, several  master  painters  from  nearby  towns,  who 
were  not  affiliated  with  the  Association,  were  present  as 
guests. 

President  Udall,  of  the  State  Association,  called  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  to  order  at  7.40  p.  m. 

Mr.  Christiansen  said  that  Mr.  Rogghe  had  met  with  an 
accident  on  the  way  to  the  New  Haven  convention  and 
had  fractured  his  knee,  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  be 
present. 

Secretary  Witt  read  the  minutes  of  the  January  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved. 

Mr.  Witt,  as  organizer,  stated  that  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Collins,  of  Englewood,  the  meeting  had  been  called  at  his 
place. 

Deputy  Organizer  Woolston  said  that  he  had  been 
working  in  Trenton  and  hoped  that  a  meeting  would  be 
held  there  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  Commit- 
tee, said  that  nothing  deflnite  had  as  yet  been  arranged. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  that  the  Program  Committee  had 
not  met,  but  would  have  a  report  at  the  next  Executive 
Board  meeting. 

President  Udall  suggested  that  they  obtain  moving  pic- 
tures shown  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Witt  said  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 
Committee  had  not  met. 

President  Udall  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
president  and  secretary  were  both  wearing  the  official 
badges.  The  Badge  Committee  had  evidently  done  their 
work,  although  none  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  present. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh,  as  chairman  of  the  delegates  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention,  said  that  New  Haven  did  herself 
proud  in  the  way  she  handled  the  convention,  which  was 
the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation in  the  thirty-three  years  of  its  history.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  a  great  step  forward,  and  the  office  ot 
permanent  secretary  had  more  than  fulfilled  all  expecta- 
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shops  They  had  given  the  boys  difficult  things  to  do  and 
they  did  them  well.  The  boy  who  did  the  decorating 
received  a  scholarship  of  $100  in  gold,  presented  by  R. 
P  Rowe  of  the  National  Lead  Company. 

President  Udall  spoke  of  the  number  of  New  Jersey 
delegates  and  members  present  at  New  Haven  and  also 

his  visits  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State  Con- 

^^Secretary  Witt  presented  bills,  which  were  ordered  to 
he  paid  if  found  correct.  ,     ,    .  ^. 

Secretary  Witt  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  two 
members  had  died,  Edmund  P.  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Eugene  Hassfeld,  of  Newark,  and  moved  that  a  rising 
vote  of  condolence  be  taken,  and  notice  of  this  action  be 
sent  to  the  families.    Adopted  unanimously. 

Wall  Paper. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Oliver  Wall  Paper  Company 
saying  that  the  dealers  should  have  the  right  to  make  the 
same  profit  as  heretofore;  as  their  expenses  had  not  de- 
"Creased.  „  , 

A  letter  from  the  W  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company  was  read 
asking  if  the  decorators  desired  them  to  continue  their 
practice  of  not  marking  prices  in  the  sample  books,  but 
-numbers  only,  printing  the  wholesale  price  list  separately. 

President  Udall  called  on  the  members  to  give  their 

Vi6WS 

Mr  Woolston  said  he  had  spent  some  time  talking  to 
-about  eight  wall  paper  people.  He  had  suggested  that 
they  become  associate  members  of  the  State  Association. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  get  in  closer  touch 
-with  these  people.  ,   *  -u 

Mr  DePuy  said  he  hated  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  what  he 
should  do  or  how  he  should  carry  on  his  business.  This 
year  our  discount  was  cut  down  instead  of  raising  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  leaving  us  the  same  profit. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  the  sale  of  borders  by  the  yard  was 
against  the  decorator. 

Mr.  Woolston  said  he  had  replied  to  the  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd 
■Company  that  their  way  of  marking  sample  books,  with- 
out prices  printed  on  the  samples,  was  most  satisfactory 
to  him.  He  said  he  found  it  was  necessary  to  make  dif- 
ferent prices  to  different  customers,  according  to  whether 
they  were  good  pay  or  slow  pay. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  in  Morristown  they  naturally  would 
favor  the  houses  that  gave  the  biggest  discounts. 

Mr  Greenhalgh  said  the  manufacturers  kick  because  we 
do  not  get  good  enough  prices,  yet  they  do  not  give  us  a 
chance  to  ask  prices  that  yield  a  profit,  but  establish 
standard  prices  which  we  are  to  ask  for  our  goods. 

Mr  Schoonmaker  said  we  have  advocated  trading  with 
our  associate  members.  He  said  the  books  have  been 
pretty  well  distributed  with  the  grade  prices  printed,  but 
suggested  that  the  Association  use  its  influence  to  get  the 
jobbers  next  year  to  omit  grade  prices  and  send  out  the 
price  list  separately,  allowing  us  to  put  our  own  prices 
on  the  papers.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  agreed  not  to  send  sample  books  to  any 
but  legitimate  decorators,  but  some  of  the  real  estate  men 
"bought  more  than  any  one  decorator  and  got  the  books. 

Mr  Schlosser  said:— Let  the  manufacturer  sell  to  the 
outsider  if  he  wants  to,  but  let  us  have  manhood  enough 
to  refuse  to  buy  from  houses  that  do  this.  The  greatest 
difficulty  we  have  met  was  the  old  practice  of  the  jobber 
selling  to  outsiders  at  the  same  price  as  to  decorators. 
The  prices  marked  on  the  goods  establish  a  value,  but 
TQUst  get  enough  discount  to  give  us  the  profit. 

Mr  DePuy  said  it  was  often  an  advantage  to  have 
prices  marked.  He  spoke  of  a  case  where  he  had  sent 
one  of  his  customers  to  two  jobbing  houses  and  had  been 
given  the  full  discounts. 

Mr.  Woolston  said  he  thought  if  the  wall  paper  houses 
could  be  brought  in  as  associate  members  he  felt  sure 
more  could  be  accomplished. 

Secretary  Witt  moved  that  the  communications  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  present  system 
adopted  by  many  jobbers  which  has  reduced  the  formei 

discounts.    Carried.  tj   t:-  t^t,i 

Applications  for  associate  membership  from  K.  b.  lai- 
baut,  Inc.,  and  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company  were  received 
and  accepted. 

Mr.  Rogghe,  who  had  broken  his  leg  on  the  way  to  the 
New  Haven  convention,  asked  the  board  to  help  organize 
an  association  in  Montclair. 

Mr  Potter  asked  if  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  sev- 
eral of  the  members  to  visit  Montclair  and  see  what  they 
could  do.  ,  n  . 

As  the  hour  had  arrived  for  serving  the  dinner,  Presl-, 
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5-top  a+ 
This  si^n 
^  of  Qualiiij 


Painters,  Dec- 
orators and 
Consumers 
who  stop 
and  buy  at 
this  sign  of 
quality  will  find  that  the  AD- 
EL-ITE  Rabbit  Trade  Mark  is 
a  high  grade  mark — that  the 
goods  will  give  the  best  possible 
service  forthe  purpose  intended. 

There  is  a  special  AD-EL-ITE 
product  for  every  use.  One  of 
them  is 

AMEL-ITE 

our  highest  grade  enamel,  and 
superior  even  to  imported 
brands.  It  is  made  in  both  the 
satyntone  and  gloss  finish,  and 
in  white  and  popular  shades. 
Used  in  many  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative buildings  of  the 
country. 

ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 

716-726  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 
CHICAGO 

TORONTO 


NEW  YORK 
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More  than  20  years ' 
Experience 

in  Scientific  Paste  Making 
have  been  put  into 

Dry  Paste 

and  the  result  is  such  an  improvement  over  all  other 
dry  pastes  that  it  will  surprise  you. 

,  Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 

to  get  a  perfect  paste— better  than  the  best  flour  paste— 
.  ( always  uniform — will  not  freeze  or  mold— economical. 

One  pound  of  dry  paste  makes  one  gallon  of  wet  paste. 
Saves  the  paper  hanger's  time. 

.  ;  Saves  your  reputation,  because  Handy  Paste  is  "Just  a 
Little  Better." 

Paper  hangers  who  have  used  it  are  uniform  in  their 
praises. 

A  Profitable  Paste  for  the  Dealer  to  Handle,  because  it 
always  gives  satisfaction. 

Handy  Paste  is  packed  in  1-lb.  cartons,  2-lb.  tubes,  2,  3 
and  5-lb.  bags;  kegs,  half  barrels  and  barrels. 

Sample  Gladly  Sent 

Crystal  Springs  Paste  Co. 

70  Kilby  Street  (ESTABLISHED  1895)  BoStOn,  MaSS. 

Western  Orders  Shipped  from  our  Western  Factory 


Handy 
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tions  Secretary  McGhan  had  traveled  22,000  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  adding  new  members  and  new  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  many  new  associate  members  The  or- 
ganization now  represents  employers  of  more  than  25,000 
journeymen  painters.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the 
midsummer  Executive  Board  meetings  in  the  city  where 
the  convention  is  to  be  held.  That  will  be  in  Peoria, 
about  midway  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  enter- 
tainment features  at  New  Haven  were  excellent  m  every 
way  While  the  hotel  facilities  were  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most everybody  was  taken  care  of.  Our  program  was  a 
step  forward  for  we  went  outside  our  ranks  and  got  men 
to  talk  to  us  about  things  we  should  know  about.  The 
discussion  on  cost  accounting  set  a  good  many  of  us  to 
thinking.  The  conventions  are  getting  to  be  more  in- 
structive every  year.  1  had  to  miss  Mr.  Heston's  paper 
on  wall  paper  merchandising  because  I  was  busy  on  com- 
mittee work,  but  I  expect  to  read  it  in  The  Painters 

Mr  Christiansen  said  that  the  New  Jersey  delegates  let 
the  convention  know  they  were  present.  He  urged  every- 
one to  read  the  report.  .     .    „      ,  +t, 

Mr  Greenhalgh  spoke  very  enthusiastically  about  tne 
Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  and  of  the  visit  to  the  house 
at  Westville,  built  and  decorated  by  the  students  m  the 
dent  Udall  invited  all  present  to  adjourn  to  the  dinmg 
room  saying  that  after  the  meal  a  further  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  discuss  matters  of  interest,  and  also 
for  the  local  members  to  get  together. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  served,  which  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all  present.  ^         .  a 

After  the  dinner  John  D.  Collins,  of  Englewood,  thanked 
the  Executive  Board  for  coming  and  said  that  the  Engle- 
wood members  were  anxious  to  form  a  larger  organiza- 
tion taking  in  some  of  the  surrounding  towns.  He  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  Matthew  Wilken,  president  of  the 
Englewood  Association,  who  had  been  called  away  from 
town  in  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  had  not  been  able 
to  return. 

President  Udall  said  the  members  of  the  trade  by  com- 
ing together  would  be  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal.  I 
congratulate  you  that  you  have  started  the  ball  rolling.  I 
hope  you  will  gain  additional  members,  but  let  them  be 
good  ones.  . 

Mr  Collins  said  there  were  a  number  of  master  painters 
in  the  house  not  now  members,  but  they  were  all  good 

men.  ,      ^        .  , 

Mr.  Witt  said  that  there  were  many  advantages  in  be- 
longing to  the  locals,  since  it  included  both  the  State  and 
International  membership.  The  dues  of  the  Englewood 
local  are  now  small,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  come  in- 
to it  at  this  time.  The  journeymen  are  organized.  So  are 
the  manufacturers.  For  your  own  protection  you  need  to 
be  organized.  We  have  a  low  rate  in  the  liability  insur- 
ance company  granted  specially  to  members. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  was 
called  on  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  studying  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  saying  that  many  men  failed  because  of 
ignorance  of  the  overhead  charges,  which  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  customer  and  not  borne  by  the  master  paint- 
er. Every  job  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  and  a  profit,  and 
the  cost  includes  not  only  labor  and  materials,  but  also 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  including  such  items  as  rent, 
telephone,  horse  and  wagon  or  automobile,  clerk,  ladders 
and  equipment,  sponges  and  everything  that  could  not  be 
charged  directly  to  the  job  as  either  labor  or  material. 
Mr.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association, 
had  prepared  tables  showing  what  constituted  overhead 
charges,  and  he  would  send  these  to  all  members  of  the 
International  Association.  And  you  need  to  educate  your 
competitors  in  order  that  all  will  make  their  bids  high 
enough  to  cover  these  charges,  and  that  all  work  should 
be  done  at  a  profit.  He  also  urged  the  need  for  paying 
more  attention  to  careful  estimating,  and  suggested  that 
the  local  association  get  a  set  of  plans  of  a  house  that 
had  been  built,  and  that  the  members  meet  and  discuss 
just  how  they  would  measure  and  estimate  from  these 
plans.  The  knowledge  they  would  get  would  put  compe- 
tition on  a  much  fairer  basis.  He  urged  that  there  be 
something  done  at  each  meting  to  make  it  interesting 
and  of  practical  value  to  the  members. 

W.  P.  Symonds,  of  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains, 
spoke  of  the  advantage  of  the  Executive  Board  coming 
round  to  the  different  towns.  He  told  of  the  benefits  de- 
>-ived  from  the  friendships  formed  at  these  meetings.  The 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  has  shown  the 
other  States  that  New  Jersey  is  very  wide  awake  to  the 
same  problems  that  they  are  meeting.    By  going  to  the 


Don't  you  depend 
more  on  steady  cus- 
tomers than  on  chance 
jobs?  What  makes  a 
customer  steady? 

Good  work. 

What  makes  good  work? 
Durability. 

What  makes  durabihty? 

zinc 

If  you  realized  how 
ready  your  customer 
is  to  listen  to  talk  about 
zinc  you  would  suggest 
zinc  more  often. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

356W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

or    POWDERED  FLOOR 

WAX  for  dancing?  If  not,  just  try  it. 


W rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,      New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

New  London,  Conn. 


R.  J.  SISK  MFG.  CO. 


conventions  you  get  an  idea  of  tlie  bigness  of  the  move- 
ment and  you  can  congratulate  yourselves  upon  being  m 
It. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  called  the  attention  of  those  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  Englewood  Association  of  the  advantage 
of  joining  now  while  the  dues  are  low.  You  can  get  to- 
gether and  talk  things  over.  You  are  much  stronger  in 
dealing  with  the  men.  By  acquaintance  you  can  keep 
track  of  the  journeymen  and  find  out  what  they  are  worth, 
when  they  shift  from  shop  to  shop.  Sometimes  a  careless 
man  will  cost  you  a  good  deal  of  money.  By  co-operation 
and  meeting  together  you  will  do  away  with  many  evils. 
Even  if  you  may  not  have  a  quorum  at  a  meeting,  get  to- 
gether and  talk  about  things  of  mutual  interest.  Talk 
shop.  Try  to  get  to  the  Asbury  Park  convention.  It  will 
be  much  more  than  a  Summer  outing.  If  you  are  keen 
business  men  you  will  not  let  the  matter  slide. 

Mr.  Christofferson  spoke  of  liability  insurance — the  sav- 
ing effects  will  really  pay  a  man  to  belong  to  the  Associa- 
tion. From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  they  are 
writing  to  me  to  come  see  them,  because  they  are  saving 
money.  If  you  are  members  you  get  a  reduced  rate,  which 
Is  equivalent  to  the  commission  paid  to  the  broker. 

President  Udall  said  he  hoped  the  different  towns  in 
Bergen  county  will  get  together  and  form  a  good-sized 
local. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  in  order  to  permit  the  visi- 
tors to  leave  on  the  11.26  p.  m.  train. 


The  wage  question  was  freely  discussed,  but  definite 
action  was  deferred. 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  was  passed  to  E.  J.  Lining- 
ton,  who  was  just  of  receipt  of  word  that  his  son  had 
been  wounded  in  battle. 

A  resolution  was  passed  regretting  the  absence  of  Sec- 
retary Hughes  and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would 
soon  be  restored  to  his  wonted  health  and  strength. 

A  resolution  of  condolence  was  extended  to  A.  Huston 
on  the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  on  "Sponges,"  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Paris  was  deferred  until  next  meeting. 

After  playing  another  round  in  the  grand  aggregate 
progressive  euchre  contest,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Association  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  took  place  in 
their  rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  February  8,  at  8  p.  m..  President  Robinson 
in  the  chair,  and  a  fair  representation  of  members  being 
present. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Hughes,  through  illness, 
Mr.  Paris  acted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mrs.  Stan  Taylor, 
thanking  the  Association  for  the  beautiful  bouquet 
flowers  sent  to  her. 


of 


The  regular  meeting  was  held  February  22. 

A  splendid  supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Robinson. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Wm.  Hulme, 
who  is  at  the  front,  stating  that  he  was  well  and  wish- 
ing the  Association  every  success. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  wagq  question  was 
again  deferred,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  February  27  to  go  fully  into  the  whole 
matter. 

The  subject  of  tendering  on  municipal  work  was  in- 
troduced and  freely  discussed.  The  present  slipshod  way 
of  getting  work  done  by  the  Board  of  Education  was 
strongly  condemned.  A  special  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Faircloth,  Hughes,  Morgan  and  Robinson  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  fully  into  thei  matter  and  report. 

Mr.  Paris  then  read  his  paper  on  "Sponges,"  as  fol- 
lows:— 

SPONGES. 

My  paper  Jeals  with  sponges— the  commercial  kind  and  not 
the  human  variety.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  more  thoroughly 
actiuainted  with  the  human  "sponge"  than  you  are  with  the 
commercial  sponge,  so  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
latter,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  adopt  a  sort  of  sponge- 
like attitude  toward  this  little  paper  in  order  that  you  may 
"soak  up"  a^ny  information  it  may  contain.  On  my  part,  I 
ask  permission  to  deal  with  this  subject  on  the  assumption 
that  most  of  you  will  be  glad  of  a  little  information  relative 
to  a  commonplace  but  very  useful  article,  which  figures  to 
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THE  THREE 


Finishes  that  Satisfy  the  Exacting  Painter 

A  R IVTOR ITF  ^  ^^^^  working,  soft  toned  wall  paint  of 
"^.tVlVlv^rVl  1  Mlt  great  covering  capacity.  Made  in  White 
FLAT    FINISH  Sixteen  Colors. 


ARMORITE 

GLOSS  ENAMEL 

Interior  and  Exterior 


The  Durable,  Easy -Working,  "Stay- 
White"  Enamel. 


ARMORCOTE 

A  Waterproof,  High  Lustre  Finish 
VARNISH  Floors,  Doors  and  Furniture. 

Booklets  and  Introductory  Offer  Sent  for  the  Aslcing 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


SEALERINE 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


The  Silent  Partner  of  Paint 


THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State  Coating 

It  gives  a  dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn't 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 


Trial  Can  Free- 


_Ju9t  write  for  it,  specifying  what 
tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Ma.8, 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


An  Efficient  Help  to  the  Painter 
A  Few  Reasons  Why: 

SEALERINE  s  a  proven  product 
—use  it  on  Wood,  Metal  or  Piaster, 
and  in  paint  for  inside  or  outside 
work. 

— saves  from  25  to  33  per  cent, 
labor  and  material  considered. 

— the  only  product  that  will  make 
paint  adhere  and  wear  on  damp 
surfaces. 

— overcomes  all  lime  trouble  in  wall 
work  either  under  calcimine  or  flat 
paint. 

Free  Sample  Half-Gallon  SEALERINE  sent 
Parcel  Post  to  any  Painter  in  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Send  for  Booklet. 

Liberal  Proposition  to  Jobbers. 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  PAINTERS 

AUTOMOBILE  PAINTING.  SVoTifcov: 
ering  this  subject  in  great  detail  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  house  painter  who  wishes  to  enter  the  field  as 
an  off  season  business  and  to  fill  in  between  jobs.  By  F. 
N  Vanderwalker,  of  the  Paint  Information  Bureau,  Carter 
White  Lead  Company.  Definite  answers  to  all  specific  ques- 
tions which  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  not  familiar 
with  the  work  are  given  in  a  clear  and  simple  way.  Thirty- 
six  illustrations  are  included  to  supplement  the  text  and 
also  a  large  number  of  painted  color  chips.  The  paint- 
ing of  new  cars  and  the  repainting  of  old  ones  by  sev- 
eral different  methods  are  fully  covered.  Tools  and  ma- 
terials are  described  and  illustrated.  Working  methods  for 
priming,  surfacing,  rubbing  and  varnishing  are  made  per- 
fectly plain.  Factory  processes  for  spraying,  dipping,  fiow- 
ing-on  and  baking  are  discussed.  There  are  chapters  on 
Initials  and  Monograms,  Color  Schemes,  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Painting.  Automobile  Paint  Shop  Plans  and  many 
other  related  subjects. 

Bound  substantially  in  gray  cloth  with  heavy  covers.  Die 
stamped  title  in  red.  Size:  5%x7y2-^ver  200  pages. 
Handsome  enough  for  any  library  and  practically  useful. 
PRICE  $1.50. 

ESTIMATES,  COSTS  AND  PROFITS. 
By  the  same  author.  It  will  help  you  to  make  a  profit 
on  every  job.  Every  detail  needed  to  estimate  on  paint- 
ing and  decorating  is  given  in  simple  language.  The  reading 
of  plans  and  blue  prints  is  covered. 

The  chapter  on  Overhead  Costs  will  give  you  the  an- 
swer to  the  question:— "Where  Have  My  Profits  Gone?" 
There  is  a  chapter  on  Paint  Shop  Management  with  a  plan 
for  a  modern,  time-saving,  material-saving,  tool-saving 
paint  shop.    Other  information  given:  — 

Covering  capacity  per  galloh  of  paint,  varnish,  enamel, 
shellac  size  filler,  calcimine,  etc.,  on  various  surfaces. 
Amount  of  such  material  a  man  can  spread  per  hour  and 
per  day  on  different  surfaces.  Correct  way  to  figure  price 
per  square  or  square  foot  for  painting.  Prices  other  contrac- 
tors charge  for  various  kinds  of  painting  and  decorating 

Altogether  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pages  of  good  practical  stuff  that  will  be  helpful  to  any 

painter  who  feels  that  his 
business  methods  are  not  as 
up-to-date  as  his  craftsman- 
ship. 

This  book  is  attractively 
and  serviceably  bound  in 
cloth,  heavy  covers.  Size: 
51/2x7%— 127  pages.  PRICE 
$1.00. 

Either  or  both  books  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  cur- 
rency, check  or  money  order. 
Money  back  if  you  return 
them  in  five  days,  saying  they 
are  not  worth  the  price  to 
you. 

Reference:  The  State  Bank 
West    Pullman,  Chicago, 
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Chicago,  III, 


some  extent  in  that  interesting,  bothersome  and  debatable 
bugaboo,  which  we  call  the  "Overhead  Cost.  ^^^Ptv  of 

■No  doubt  you  all  have  your  own  ideas  as  to  the  variety  of 
the  commercial  sponge,  which  is  best  fitted  tor  your  par- 
fcula?^?k  and  therein  lies  room  f°^a  discussion  on  the 
qualities  of  the  same.  I  have  a  few  samples  of/'^^  different 
kinds  here  for  your  examination,  which  may,  in  some  small 
meffure!  Illustrate  the  latter  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  the  sponge  you  use 
is  the  skeleton  of  a  living  organism?  ^et  such  15  the  case,  it 
is  known  to  science  under  many  names,  the  f'mplest  of  which 
is  "Soonein--  and  it  is  produced  by  certain  animals  living 
n  the  of  a  very  low  grade  In  the  scale  of   ife,  belongmg 

lo  thi  lime  family  as  corlls,  sea-feathers  and  jelly  fish. 

As  they  grow  they  bud  and  branch  in  a  very  plantlike  man- 
ner and  in  such  a  way  that  colonies  of  large  size  and  most 
varied  forms  are  built  up.  Simple  as  the  fundamental  sponge 
plan  is,  there  are  few  animals  that  present  a  more  complex 
structure.  The  sponge,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  water,  is  quite 
a  different  looking  article  from  the  sponge  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see.  Its  surface  is  entirely  covered  with  a  thin, 
slimy,  skin-like  substance,  perforated  to  correspond  with  the 
openings  in  the  sponge  proper.  These  openings  or  pores  are 
filled  with  a  sticky,  glutinous  fluid  of  a  grayish  brown  cokir 
Sf  the  consistency  of  molasses,  known  to  the  fishermen  as 
the  "milk  of  the  sponge."  This  milk-so-called- s  really  the 
only  living  portion  of  the  animal  and  this  when  cleared  away 
leaves  thi  flexible  inorganic  skeleton  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar. 

Except  for  a  few  fresh  water  species,  all  the  sponges  are 
marine  and  occupy  all  seas  from  the  shores  to  great  depths. 
It  is  in  the  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions,  however,  that 
thev  are  especially  prominent.  The  sponges  of  commerce 
come  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  the 
coasts  o?^loHda  and  Central  America.  In  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago Crete,  Cyprus,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Barbary  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  sponge  fisheries  constitute 
a  very  important  industry.  The  finest  sponges  are  obtained 
in  the  Turkish  waters.  .  ,         .  ^  „„a 

Diving  is  practiced  and  is  carried  on  in  a  very  rude  ana 
nrimitive  manner.  The  diver,  who  has  no  dress,  seizes  hold 
of  a  large  stone,  to  which  is  attached  a  line,  and  sinks  by 
means  of  it  to  a  depth  of  from  30  to  100  feet.  Keeping 
hold  of  the  rope  he  tears  the  sponges  off,  within  his  reach, 
and  places  them  in  a  net.  When  he  has  secured  a  netful  he 
signals,  by  means  of  the  rope,  to  be  drawn  up.  Two  minutes 
is  the  usual  duration  of  the  dive;  three  and  a  half  is  the 
limit  of  human  endurance. 

Modern  diving  dresses  have  been  successfully  introduced  in 
some  places. 

The  West  Indian  trade  is  annually  increasing  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  500  boats  and  over  2,000  persons.  The  Bahamas 
and  the  coasts  of  Florida  are  the  best  fishing  grounds.  Nearly 
all  the  sponges  used  in  this  country  were  brought  from  the 
Mediterranean  until  1852,  when  attention  was  called  to  the  Im- 
Tisense  qualities  that  were  growing  in  Florida  waters.  As 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  quality  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  the  Eastern  variety,  the  merchants  and  fitters- 
out  of  vessels  engaged  very  actively  in  thj  business  of  placing 
them  on  the  market.  At  first  the  best  qualities  were  bought 
from  the  fishermen  for  10  cents  a  pound.  As  Mediterranean 
s^ponges  became  scarce  and  costly  the  Florida  sponges  came 
more  and  more  in  demand,  and  their  value  Increased  propor- 
tionately. The  methods  employed  in  the  Florida  fishing  dif- 
fer greatly  from  the  European  method.  Small  vessels,  carry- 
ing a  crew  of  from  five  to  fifteen  men,  are  fitted  out  for  trips 
of  from  four  to  eight  weeks  on  the  sponge  grounds.  The 
crews  are  paired  off  in  small  "dinghies"  to  catch  the  sponges. 
One  man  stands  in  the  stern,  sculling  the  boat,  while  the 
other  kneels  in  the  bottom,  amidships,  leaning  over  the  side 
and  scanning  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a  water  telescope, 
which  is  a  bucket  with  a  glass  bottom.  When  a  sponge  is 
sighted  the  boat  is  stopped  and  the  kneeling  men  use  a 
three-pronged  hook  attached  to  a  slendeil  pole,  30  to  50  feet  in 
length,  to  secure  it.  Considerable  dexterity  is  required  of 
both  men.  Some  idea  of  the  riskiness  and  danger  which  be- 
set this  sponge-fishing  industry  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  no  insurance  company  is  willing  to  undertake  them. 

To  cure  the  sponges,  they  are  first  spread  about  the  boat's 
deck  in  their  natural  upright  position,  so  that  they  will  die 
and  while  decomposing  allow  the  softened  animal  matter  to 
run  off  frtely.  During  this  period  the  smell  of  the  decaying 
matter  is  undescribably  vile.  When  they  have  been  several 
davs  in  this  position  they  are  taken  to  the  shore  and  thrown 
into  the  water  in  little  pens  of  "corral,"  where  the  remaining 
substance  is  soaked  and  squeezed  out,  after  which  the 
sponges  are  removed  at  intervals  and  beaten  with  a  stick  to 
facilitate  the  process. 

Several  varieties  of  sponge  are  caught  in  Florida  waters. 
First,  "Sheepswool,"  which  are  valued  at  from  $3  to  $5  per 
pound;  second,  "Yellow,"  50  cents  to  60  cents  per  pound; 
third,  "Grass,"  which  are  coarse  and  not  durable.  15  cents 
to  25  cents  per  pound.  Other  coarse  grades  are  "Boat"  and 
"Clove"  and  "Velvet"  sponges.  When  the  sponges  are  pre- 
pared for  market  thev  are  trimmed  and  cleaned  of  sand  and 
shells  and  then  pressed  into  small  bales  of  100  to  120  pounds 
each,  in  which  form  they  go  to  the  wholesale  dealers. 

The  yellow  sponge,  especially,  is  subjected  to  a  bleaching 
process  to  improve  the  color,  but  the  process  ordinarily  em- 
ployed greatly  weakens  the  fiber.  Owing  to  the  rapidly  de- 
creasing supply  of  the  finer  grades  and  the  rising  price,  the 
problem  of  propagating  sponges  artificially  has  been  taken 
up  seriously  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  It 
has  been  found  that  sponges  can  be  successfully  raised  from 
the  egg  and  from  cuttings.  The  latter  method  is  the  one 
employed  because  of  quicker  results.  The  technical  problems 
of  sponge  raising  have  been  very  largely  solved,  and  there 
is  every  promise  that  their  culture  on  a  commercial  scale  will 
naterially  reduce  the  price  of  the  best  grades. 

1  apologize  if  the  foregoing  little  history  of  sponges  has 
been  dry  and  uninteresting  to  you. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this  present  unsatisfac- 
tory manner  of  marketing  sponges  by  weight.  Like  many 
other  things  you  know  of,  the  sponge  market  is  practically 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Old  Dutch  Process 

When  you  paint  this  coming  season  guard  against 
any  possible  trouble  by  using  EAGLE.  It  is  a 
real  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  white  lead  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

For  whiteness,  spreading  power  and  for  durability 
you  will  find  EAGLE  to  be  the  standard  as  it  has 
been  since  1843. 


General  Offices  :  - 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET         -         -  .....         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Monet; 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  7?^^/ Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 


CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Varnish  Remover  specialists  NEWARK,  N.J, 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing.  , 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  ! Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


ENAMELS  :  FLAT  FINISHES 

EGAN - RONAN - HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET       BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 

HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Cam  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARN  ALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

controlled  by  a  combination  of  some  f  teen  Jews  who  operate 
from  New  York.  Through  your  local  dealer,  >ou  buy  a  oaie 
of  'iDonges    welshing  perhaps  100  pounds.  .  . 

Do  you  know  what  perceAtage  of  fo-'ef"  matter  is  m  tha^ 
bale?  Don't  you  object  to  paying  three,  four  or  five  dollars  a 
nound  for  sand,  shells  and  what  is  worse— moisture? 
^  I  am  Ynformed  that  one  method  of  these  unscrupulous  dea  - 
ers  is  to  soak  the  sponges  in  a  heavy  ^^yf'^^.^^^''^llZ  wi^th 
and  then  dry  out  the  water,  leaving  the  sponge  laaen  wiiu 
t^e  salts.  Gentlemen,  the  custom  "f.^eUmg  sponges  by  the 
ounce  or  pound  is  pernicious  and  mo^t  unfair.  It  lea\es  too 
much  scope  for  the  crooked  genius  of  .™en  ^ith  jax  jnoiai^s 

A  sponge  to  you  and  to  me  is  nothing  but  ^  spo.nge  ana 
the  weight  of  it,  except  when  we  pay  for  it,  does  not  exij,t_ 
Yol  do  no\  °idg;  a  sp^onge  by  »s  weight ,  yo^oudge  a  by  i  s 
shape,  texture,  softness,  the  very  feel  of  it  then  snouia 

you  be  compelled  to  buy  it  by  its  f  eight  ?  The  remedy  like 
most  other  things,  lies  within  ourselves  Tuin  the  searchlignt 
of  public  opinion  upon  the  ci'ooke'l  .  busine^b  and  watch  tne 

•.".i'£„n"  3  rffij  HiB?  5  -° 

you  What  vou  ask  per  sponge  and  not  Per  POund. 
ppntlpmen    I  know  whereof  1  speak  when  I  sa>  that  tne 

rSBr^cTl^t^c^^  ^  T^r^Slh^^l^i^th^^^ 
-]fs;i°;^r;plementary  effo^^^^^^^         part  I  -k XJ'^  - 
l^^'^t  ^ift,?e  de«Tre  o    the  Toronto  Association  to  bring. about 
a'd-ast^  chLge  in  the  marketing  of  sponges  with  a  view  to 

^^^B^^fi^o^^T^  -iter  for 

"^S~more^"stan.  Taylor  and  Hug.es  dele- 
gates to'  the  International  convention  at  New  Haven 
were  then  called  upon  and  gave  Interesting  reports  of 

'^^r'^PMnnlS'was  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all 
snags  and  so  had  committed  to  paper  what  he  was  pleased 
o  fall  The  Secretary's  Report  of  the  Rojlng  Artists  ' 
He  Jraphically  described  the  "cold  storage'  tnp  to  Buf. 
faU)  and  highly  complimented  hisi  colleagues  ;on  their  be- 
coming deplrtment.  John  Stewart,  J.  P..  he  designated 
as  the  "first-aider"  of  the  party,  and  his  prescriptions 
were  joyfully  received  by  the  famished  voyageurs  The 
Trip  to  New  Haven  was  replete  with  humorous  incidents, 
according  to  Jim,  but  he  was  sworn  to  absolute  secrecy 
Tnd  therefore  could  not  divulge  half  the  hai^^^eadtti 
escapes  which  the  party  experienced,  even  if  time  per 
mitted  When  New  Haven  was  reached  they  found  every- 
?Mng  n  apple  pie  order  for  the  convention  The  com- 
mittfes  had  all  been  working  hard  and  are  deserving  ot 
?he  greatest  thanks  by  all  the  delegates.  The  conven- 
tion from  first  to  last  was  helpful,  inspiring  and  uplift- 
ng  The  papers'  and  addresses  were  of  a  high  order  and 
were  well  received.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  Tnd  other  dignitaries  were  present.  The  Canadian 
dlLgatfon  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  thereby 
Jementing  more  firmly,  if  such  were  possible,  the  bonds 
of  friendship  which  exist  between  Canadians  and  their 

Mr"  T^lor'tartily  indorsed  what  had  been  said  of  the 
convention  by  Mr.  Phinnemore.  The  gathermg  was 
large  and  the  greatest  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  craft 
was  manifested  throughout  the  entire  Proceedings^ 

Mr  Hughes  described  the  convention  as  the  best  yet 
held  ■  He  had  been  in  attendance  at  these  gatherings  for 
a  great  many  years,  but  the  New  Haven  convention 
ecliDsed  all  its  predecessors.  He  regretted  that  there 
was  not  a  larger  representation  from  Canada  to  enjoy 
The  splendid  program  provided.  Those  taking  par  were 
men  of  marked  ability  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
"very  phase  of  business.  To  come  in  touch  with  such 
men  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  By  the  practical  master 
Ster  these  great  conventions  are  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated They  ifaye  an  educational  value  which  is  almost 
indispensable  to  successful  business  in  these  days  of 

^^^L^^-Sue'silon'Box"  contained  but  one  Query.-mat 
is  the  best  way  to  finish  a  new  quarter-cut  oak  floor? 
The  answer  Sven  was  as  follows: -"Thoroughly  fill  with 
a  good  filler  and  then  give  three  coats  of  floor  wax.  A 
coat  of  floor  fiatine  was  also  suggested. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Get  a  good  price  for  good  work,  and  don't  lose  nerve 
when  you  hear  a  rumor  that  somebody  is  cutting  under 
your  price  The  men  who  have  stood  for  good  living 
Jrice^  are  still  in  business  today;  some  of  the  others  are 
not. 
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II  mi  ^HES  ^  SUPPLIE  $ 


Good  brushes  and 
supplies  do  not  "just  happen." 
They   are   the   result   of   years  of  study 
and  work  on  the  part  of  the  makers.    Then  there 
■e  a  lot  of  makers  who  make  cheap,  inferior  stuff, 
ve  spent  a  life  time  searching  out  the  best  brushes 
and  materials     We  know  what  is  required  and  our  one  aim  has 
been  to  make  price  represent  quality.    Regardless  of  price,  you  always 
et  the  best  value. 


SEND  TRIAL  ORDER— K  NOW  FOR  YOURSELF. 

we  want  to  do  is  to  get  you  to  try  our  line  of  Strong  Supplies.  Practically 
does  becomes  a  permanent  customer.    Our  Mail  Order  Business  is  very  lar 
us  the  work  you  do-we  will  sendthe  right  brush  or  materials.    Try  us 
us  the  wo  K  y  q,.,.  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING.  322  D.  a.  of  L.  BIdg., 


and 
ver 


17  YY^f  II  TTV/|  Paint,  Varnish 
II1A.VJL1IUIVI   Shellac  Remo 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  With  Plain  Water 

SEND  FOK  LITERATVKE  AND  VOICES 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO.  -  -  237a  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK 


d^O  nn    Spent  for  a  Subscription  to  The  Painters 
y«UU    MagEizine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer 
M^"— —    is  an  investment   that  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  if  you  are  in  the  paint  business. 
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Stays  spick  and  spaiithrou6h  sun.  and  storm 
if  put  on  with 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

ALWAYS  SUIT— NEVER  FAIL 

Elspecially  adapted  to  Marine  Work. 
The  vitality  of  the  high-grade  tough  and  elastic 
bristles  used  in 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

insures  exceptionally  long  usage,  true  economy 
of  wear. 

The  velvet  softness  of  ends  of  bristles  in  these 
brushes  gives  to  work  done  with  them  a  surface 
as  smooth  as  polished  metal.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Literature. 

JOHN  L.  WHiTiNG-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 
Brush  Mtuiufacturers  for  Over  100  "Years 

Whiting-Adams  Itruslies  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
Ribbon,  the  hig]iest  award  at  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  1915. 


VALENTINE  COMPANY'S  CELEBRATION 
AND  HOUSEWARMING, 

ON  St.  Valentine's  night,  February  14,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  Valspar  plant  of  Valentine  &  Co., 
at  Manhattan  avenue  and  Jackson  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  was  celebrated  by  a  housewarming  banquet 
and  entertainment.  About  100  diners,  including  the  of- 
ficers of  the  company,  the  heads  of  departments,  repre- 
sentative of  the  construction  and  electric  companies  who 
did  the  work,  and  other  guests  gathered  at  a  unique  "beef- 
steak dinner"  engineered  by  a  leading  Brooklyn  caterer 
in  one  of  the  big  rooms  of  the,  new  building. 
Each  guest  sat  in  front  of  an  individual  packing  box 


Valentine's  d  Company's  Neio  Building. 


A  Liberal 
Commission 

will  be  paid  to  painters,  paint  salesmen  and  secre- 
taries of  associations  who  will  give  up  part  of  their 
time  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 

The  Painters  Magazine 

You  can  help  along  the  good  work  of  educating  your 
competitors  to  better  business  methods  by  inducing 
them  to  subscribe  for  and  read  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. You  know  its  value  to  you;  you  can  easily 
point  out,  to  your  brother  master  painter,  its  useful- 
ness to  him. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars  to 
THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
100  William  St.,  New  York 


table,  covered  with  a  Valspar  film,  furnished  with  tin 
stains  made  at  the  factory— and  with  other  novel  sou- 
venir creations.  Liquid  refreshments,  concocted  with 
chemical  fooleries,  and  a  vaudeville  entertainment  kept 
the  guests  in  a  happy  humor. 

A  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Valentine  Pulsifer,  the 
inventor  of  Valspar. 


A  ROYAL  BOOTH  AT  THE  HARDWARE 
SHOW. 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  booths  at  the  recent  Hard- 
ware Show,  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  was 
that  of  the  A.  Wilhelm  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  Royal  paints  and  varnishes.  At  the  rear 
of  their  exhibit  was  a  series  of  well  lighted  show  win- 
dows, each  most  attractively  dressed  with  different  Royal 
paint  and  varnish  products  shown  at  the  front  on  corner 
stands.  Two  electric  fountains  added  life  and  beauty 
to  the  display  while  a  number  of  beautiful  ferns  com- 
pleted a  well  balanced  and  splendid  exhibit  of  a  most 
attractive  nature.  A  very  important  feature  of  the  whole 
scheme  was  an  attractive  variety  of  signs,  window  cards 
and  cut  outs  which  were  shown  as  in  actual  use,  together 
with  the  various  paint  and  varnish  products  offering  some 
sensible  display  ideas  and  possibilities  to  the  visiting 
dealers.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  general  design 
of  the  Royal  labels  could  be  traced  throughout  their  ac- 
companying sales  helps — even  to  the  decorations  on  the 
booth  itself.  All  in  all,  the  Wilhelm  display  was  not 
only  attractive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  its  suggestive 
value  to  the  dealer  reflected  much  credit  to  the  exhibitor. 


The  reliable  jobber  is  always  willing  to  stand  behind  the 
goods  he  handles  and  stakes  his  reputation  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  merchandise  he  sells.  Hence,  he  mu8t  be  not 
only  careful,  but  expert  in  his  selection  of  goods  which  he 
backs  with  his  name  and  reputation.  Long  experience 
and  extensive  operations  tend  to  make  him  keen  in  appre- 
ciation of  values  ana  knowledge  of  market  conditions  so 
that  at  all  times  he  is  ever  alert  to  secure  the  beat  that  the 
market  affords  at  the  most  advantageous  prices. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

colors,  ground     V^re^ir^seed  oi^;',^^^^^^  Zod  and 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Cabot's  Stucco  Stains, 


Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

B.  Benton,  ylrchitict.  Los  Angele 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


UNION  FILM  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 

JELLITAC 


Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  ^P^j^^^J^^;"  ^^^^ 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  18B8  NEW  YORK 

92-98  West  Broadway 


Rinald  Bros.'  Flatwhite  Paintbase 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


Well  worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because:— 

6. 
7. 
8. 


Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coats  of  White 
Lead. 


It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 
It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

It  does    not   require    straining;  does  not  form  a 

skin. 


9. 
10. 


RINALD  BROS. 


Station  S 


It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  enamel  or 
other  paints. 

It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable;  contains  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

It  works  freely,  even  in  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 
It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  "mineral  turps,"  benzine 
and  benzol. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  zcord.  No  order  for  less  lhan 
50  cents.    Cash  ninst  accompany  order. 


BIDS  ON  INTERIORS 

of  churches,  etc.,  complete  only  with  a  color  sketch  in 
perspective.  Made  as  specialty  by  A.  KUBISOH,  204  E 
nsth  street,  New  York. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

To  become  members  of  the  new  National  Association  ot 
Paint  Salesmen;  organized  at  New  Haven,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  to  promote  friendly  feeling  among  salesmen  en- 
gaged in  the  paint,  varnish,  wall  paper  and  allied  indus- 
tries. We  want  every  wide-awake  salesman  in  the  coun- 
try to  become  a  member.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress L.  M.  HARDY,  secretary,  85  Putnam  avenue  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


PAINT  STORE  FOR  SALE 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  paint  store,  state  your  require- 
ments in  an  advertisement  in  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
you  will  bring  your  needs  before  the  men  who  have  what 
you  want., 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 

CHEAPER  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Can  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Master  Painters"  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  being  organized  in  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators.  Read  the  report  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Committee  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion and  then  write  for  fuller  particulars,  application 
blank,  etc.,  to  EDWARD  C.  BECK,  166  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York. 


NEW  JERSEY  CONTRACTING  PAINTERS 

Who  want  to  save  money  on  their  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  can  do  so  by  becoming  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators.  A  thoroughly  reliable.  New  Jersey  In- 
surance company  is  making  a  special  rate  to  Association 
members,  which  they  agree  not  to  give  any  contracting 
painter  outside  of  our  membership.  It  is  to  your  interest 
to  join  now  and  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ad- 
dress HENRY  WITT,  Jr.,  Secretary,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, 100  William  street,  New  York. 

SIDE  LINE  FOR  PAINT  SALESMEN 

A  profitable  opportunity  to  take  on  a  side  line  that  will 
not  interfere  with  your  regular  business  is  open  for  those 
who  can  devote  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Painters  Magazine  among  the  painters 
and  dealers  they  call  upon.  This  magazine  will  help  to 
make  better  business  men  of  your  customers  and  make 
their  trade  for  your  regular  lines  better  worth  having. 
Liberal  commissions  given.  Address  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER,  The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

The  Reliance  Paint  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  has 
reduced  its  capital  from  ?250,000  to  $50,000. 

The  New  Haven  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been  In- 
corporated at  New  Haven,  Conn.;  $5,000  capital  stock. 

The  Brady  Painting  and  Decorating  Company  has 
leased  the  store  at  29  Audubon  avenue,  New  York. 

The  Wilkins  store,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  bought  the 
entire  wall  paper  stock  of  Schmidt,  Holland  &  New, 
which  firm  has  gone  out  of  business. 

D.  F.  Morrison,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  opened  a  paint 
store  in  the  Musick  Building,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Powell  Drew  has  opened  a  paint  and  wall  paper  store 
on  Thirty-fifth  street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

On  February  23,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  held 
the  formal  opening  or  a  new  branch  paint  store  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Union  street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with 
G.  M.  Spacht  as  manager 

George  H.  Mylkes  has  moved  his  crockery  and  wall 
paper  business  from  64  to  41  Church  street,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

W.  A.  Murdock  has  purchased  the  stationery  and  wall 
paper  store  of  J.  J.  Hasenauer,  at  Ironton,  O. 

The  O'Brien  Varnish  Company  has  rented  space  at  315 
Fourth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

The  Canton  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been  incorpor- 
ated at  Canton,  0.,  with  $10,000  capital. 

The  Hall  Painting  Company,  of  Youngstown,  0.,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $5,000  to  $35,000. 

The  Tarr  Bros.  Paint  Company,  of  Portland,  Me.,  haa 
been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock. 

The  Atlas  Painting  Company  has  been  established  by 
J.  P.  Glasgow  and  W.  T.  Chapelle,  1560  Franklin  street, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

The  General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  purchased  the  Mound  City  Paint  and  Color 
Company  and  the  Gregg  Varnish  Company,  both  of  St. 
Louis,  and  will  be  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the 
Certain-teed  Products  Corporation,  with  $25,000,000  capi- 
tal. 

Harry  M.  Chittenden  has  left  the  Little,  Somers  & 
Hyatt  Co.,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  and,  with  Harry  B.  Ran- 
dall, will  open  a  new  retail  paint  and  wall  paper  store 
at  19  State  street,  that  city,  under  the  name  of  Chitten- 
den &  Randall. 

The  Stahl  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  with  authorized  capital  of  $10,000. 

The  Sedgwick  Paint  Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
has  filed  certificate  of  dissolution. 

Schenerlein  &  Pratt  Co.  has  been  incorporated,  with 
$3,000  capital  to  do  a  general  painting  business  ai 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  Hardy  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  of  Toledo, 
O.,  has  elected  Fred  E.  Pile,  president;  Fred  A.  Dischin- 
ger,  vice-president,  and  A.  M.  Tillinghast.  secretary. 
George  E.  Hardy  has  sold  out  his  stock  and  is  no  longer 
interested  in  the  business. 

The  Penn  Keystone  Company  and  the  Penn  Keystone 
Graphite  and  Paint  Company  have  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Penn  Keystone  Company,  of  New  York 
city. 

The  Mansfield  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated 
to  manufacture  paints,  stains,  etc.,  at  Mansfield,  Pa., 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000. 

The  American  Asphalt  Paint  Company,  of  New  York, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $10,000  to  $25,000. 

Michael  Bernardo,  proprietor  of  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
wall  paper  store  on  Apple  street,  Connelsville,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  building  in  which  his  store  is  located, 
and  has  made  extensive  improvements. 

J.  K.  Joder  &  Son  have  opened  a  paint  and  wall  paper 
store  at  503  Fourth  street.  West,  Waterloo,  la. 

E.  T.  Evans  and  Emory  Martin  have  opened  a  car- 
riage and  automobile  paint  shop  at  Pekin,  111. 

Knight  &  Provo  have  opened  a  paint  and  wall  paper 
store  on  Cottage  street,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

The  Atlas  Wall  Paper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has  dissolved. 

The  Offlnga  Decorating  Company  has  just  opened  a 
paint  and  wall  paper  store  on  West  Park  avenue,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Brighten  Up  Paint  Shop  has  been  incorporated 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  capital  of  $3,000. 
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Our  Discounts  Remain  the  Same  as  in  the  Past 

We  do  not  contemplate  changing  them.    No  prices  are  printed  on  the  backs  of  our 
wall  paper  samples.    They  are  marked  with  number  only. 

PARIPAN  ENAMEL  stands  fir^t  in  durability,  texture  and  covering  capacity  (One  Im- 
(IMPORTED)  perial  gallon  covers  810  square  feet).    A  trial  will  convince  you 

of  its  superior  quality,  and  of  its  low  cost  per  square  foot  as  compared  with  other  enamels.  Flease 
write  us  for  particulars. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 

CHICAGO-12S  No.  Wabash  Ave.  NEW  YORK-105.107  West  40lh  St. 

Importers  of  Finest  English,  French  and  Japanese  Wall  Papers 


"Reach"  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


^Iter  proofed 

More  "REACH"  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined— WHY? 
Order  some  now— keep  a  supply  on  hand.    You  NEED  Drop  Clotlis 


DOUBLE  STITCHED 


DURABLE 


Because— they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Prices  on  request. 


SIZES 


9x9  ft. 
9  X  I  ft. 
»  X  1 5  ft. 
9  X  1 8  ft. 
9x21  ft. 
9  X  24  ft. 


12  x  12  ft. 
12  X  io  ft. 
1'/  X  18  ft. 
12  X  21  ft. 
12  X  24  fl. 
12  X  30  ft. 


15x15  ft. 
15x18  ft. 
15  X  21  ft. 

15  X  24  ft. 

16  X  30  ft. 
Size  


18  X  18  ft. 
18  X  2  1  ft. 
18  X  24  ft. 
18  X  30  ft. 

Size  

Size  


Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  ,«»'arges  direct  to  you^ 

CHEESE  CLOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  ot  hlty  pounas.    vrrtie  /or  samtM 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,        29-31  West  Houston  Street,  NEW  YORK 


A  Varnish  Proposition 

To  introduce  these  two  Varnish  Specialties 
we  are  making  the  following  special  prices: 


No.  16.    "Chicola"  Floor 
Varnish 

An  entirely  new  Process  Var- 
nish. 

Will  stand  water  and  scrub- 
bing and  will  not  turn  white. 

Is  light  in  color  and  dries  hard 
in  about  12  hours,  or  over 
night,  with  a  beautiful  hard 
gloss.  Try  this  on  your  next 
job  and  you  will  use  nothing 
else. 

No.  16 
"CHICOLA"  FLOOR  VARNISH 
One-gallsn  caos  -  -  $1.50  ea. 
12  one-gallen  cans  (or  16.00  net 
Five- gallon  can  for  -  7.00  net 
2  five-gallon  cant  for   13.00  net 


No.  83.  "Chicola"  Interior 
Finish 

It  is  made  by  an  entirely  New 
Process  of  treating  the  gums 
while  in  the  melting  process. 
It  dries  with  a  high  gloss 
which  can  be  rubbed  to  a  dull 
finish  in  18  to  24  hours. 

Will  stand  water  and  scrub- 
bing, and  will  not  turn  white. 
We  recommend  it  for  all  kinds 
of  interior  finish  and  wood- 
work of  all  kinds. 

No.  83 
"CHICOLA"  INTERIOR  FINISH 
One-gallsn  cant  -  -  $1.30  ea. 
12  one-gallon  can»  for  14.00  net 
Five-gallon  can  lor  -  6.00  net 
2  five-gallon  cant  for   11.00  net 


65  W.  Lake  St. 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

''The  Paint  People*' 

Send  for  132  Page  Catalogue  No.  27.    Painters'  WANTS 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 
Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Washable  Tiles 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 


A  postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls       Schuylerville  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 
Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


The  Market 

THERE  have  been  numerous  price  changes  in  the 
various  materials  used  in  the  paint  trade  during 
the  month.  Naturally,  this  has  had  an  effect  on 
the  finished  products.  Manufacturers  of  kalsomines 
and  water  paints  have  been  in  an  unfavorable  position 
owing  to  limited  supplies  of  such  important  materials 
as  glue,  casein,  whiting,  etc.  Some  manufacturers  are 
not  quoting  freely,  and  in  all  cases  prices  are  very  firm. 
Linseed  oil,  which  had  held  steady  in  the  previous 
month,  with  offerings  around  the  93c.  mark,  took  a  de- 
cided jump  upwards,  and  at  present  the  asking  price  is 
?1  per  gallon  for  oil  in  car-lot  quantities.  In  spite  of 
the  advance,  the  situation  is  reported  as  strong,  with 
higher  prices  in  prospect.  Other  vegetable  oils,  which 
might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil,  or  in  con- 
junction with  it,  are  not  only  high  in  price,  but  are 
hard  to  obtain  for  spot  and  nearby  deliveries.  All  the 
lead  pigments  were  marked  up  in  price  during  the  month, 
and  the  stringency  in  the  metal  market  has  not  yet 
cleared.  Producers  of  zinc  oxide,  under  date  of  March  1, 
issued  a  new  schedule  of  prices  for  French  process  zinc 
oxide  to  govern  sales  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 
The  new  prices  show  a  decline,  as  compared  with  those 
in  effect  over  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Very  sharp 
advances  were  made  in  the  prices  of  shellac,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  latter  is  reported  to  have  expanded. 
Some  of  the  dry  colors  were  a  little  easier  in  price  since 
the  last  report,  but  others  sold  at  higher  prices,  and  the 
small  supplies  on  spot  cause  values  for  some  selections 
such  as  carbon  gas  black  to  be  more  or  less  nominal. 
Window  glass  has  lived  up  to  expectations  and  sellers 
have  been  asking  higher  prices  in  the  interval.  Spirits 
of  turpentine  were  easier  at  primary  points,  and  this  po- 
sition was  reflected  in  the  local  market.  Detailed  reports 
on  the  more  important  materials  of  the  market  follow:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  pig  lead  for  some  weeka 
and  buyers  have  been  forced  to  pay  advanced  prices  in 
order  to  secure  supplies.  This  has  had  a  strengthening 
effect  on  all  the  lead  pigments.  In  fact,  offers  of  white 
lead  are  said  to  have  been  restricted,  with  some  corrodera 
not  eager  for  business,  and  in  all  cases  the  quotations 
have  referred  to  deliveries  only  over  the  next  ninety  days, 
Basic  sulphate  white  lead  was  advanced  early  in  the  pe- 
riod, and  quotations  are  now  given  on  a  basis  of  8%c.  per 
pound.  The  quotations  on  dry  basic  carbonate  also  are 
higher.  Buyers  of  large  lots  could  do  834c.  per  pound  a 
month  ago,  but  an  advance  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
was  made  since  then,  and  the  lowest  price  now  quoted  is 
914c.  per  pound.  A  similar  advance  was  made  in  the  case 
of  the  pigment  ground  in  oil,  and  the  inside  figure  ot 
sellers  is  now  placed  at  lO^c.  per  pound,  and  only  large 
amounts  are  offered  at  that  price.  The  quotation  for  job- 
bing lots  is  graded  according  to  quantity.  The  schedule 
of  prices  for  smaller  amounts  is  as  follows: — 100,  250  and 
500-pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs, 
1114c.  per  pound;  12y2-pound  kegs,  ll^^c.  per  pound;  1, 
2,  3  and  5-pound  cans,  13c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500 
pounds  or  more  prices  are  %c.  per  pound  less  than  the 
above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge, 

All  the  lead  pigments  were  influenced  by  the  advance 
in  pig  lead  prices.  This  is  seen  in  the  current  prices  for 
red  lead,  as  compared  with  those  effective  last  month. 
In  our  last  report  the  quotation  for  dry  red  lead  was 
given  at  10@  1014c.  per  pound,  according  to  seller.  The 
present  price  is  10i/2@10%c.  per  pound,  according  to  sell- 
er. This  means  that  an  advance  of  14-cent  per  pound 
has  been  made  in  the  month.  Litharge  did  not  share  in 
the  otherwise  general  advance,  and  prices  for  that  mate- 
rial are  repeated  at  9y2(a)9%c.  per  pound.  The  range  in 
prices  depends  on  seller,  as  some  sellers  are  holding  the 
outside  figure  as  their  lowest  price.  Red  lead  in  oil 
moved  in  sympathy  with  the  dry  product,  and  large 
amounts  are  now  held  at  10%c.  per  pound.  For  smaller 
amounts  there  is  a  graded  scale  of  prices,  as  follows:  — 
100-pound  steel  kegs.  ll%c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound 
steel  kegs,  ll^ic  per  pound;  12^-pound  steel  kegs,  12c. 
per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  %c. 
cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

There  has  been  a  good  inquiry  for  domestic  grades  of 
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Rock  Wood  Filler 

Gives  Best  Results  at  Lowest  Cost 

for  Soft  or  Hardwood  Finishing 

Here  are  Reasons  Why: 

Rock  Wood  Filler  has  been  produced  and 
perfected  after  years  of  study  and  experi- 
menting in  Liquid  Fillers. 
It  is  adapted  for  hard  or  soft  woods,  and  the 
very  best  material  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
Rock  Wood  Filler  is  equally  as  durable  as 
shellac,  and  dries  hard,  tough  and  flat.  May 
be  used  on  all  kinds  of  wood.  Owing  to  its 
transparency  it  will  not  obliterate  the  grain. 
More  elastic  than  shellac  and  eliminates  all 
danger  of  a  checked  finish  which  often 
happens  with  shellac  first  coating. 
Jobbers  and  dealers  requested  to  send  for 
quotations. 

INDIANAPOLIS  VARNISH  CO. 

Office  and  Factory,  OHIO  and  PINE  STREETS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Established  1870 
Chicags  Branch,  2149  Belmsnt  Avenne 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands— 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  CaUowhiU  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Establish«9d  1844 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.25  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,       -       -       NEW  YORK 


KUT-KOTE 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH 

REMOVER 


Some  of  the  neces- 
sary ingredients  of  Paint 
and  Varnish  Remover  are 

practically  off  the  market.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  accumulat- 
ing a  sufficient  supply  of  these  raw 
materials  to  maintain  unchanged 
the  old  formula — thereby  produc- 
ing the  highest  quality  of  Remover 
possible 

A  TEST  WILL  PROVE  IT  BEST 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  PRICE 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Wood  Finishing  Materials 

CHICAGO 


zinc  oxide  in  the  spot  market.  This  refers  both  to  de- 
mand for  home  consumption  and  to  export  inquiries.  As 
large  producers  are  sold  ahead,  the  bulk  of  offerings  on 
spot  have  been  made  by  second  hands,  and  the  prices 
quoted  have  ranged  from  10%  to  12c.  per  pound.  These 
prices  refer  to  American  process  zinc  oxide.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  month  was  the  announcement  of  produc- 
ers that  lower  prices  would  be  effective  on  French  proc- 
ess zinc  oxide  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
new  schedule  of  prices  was  announced  on  March  1,  but 
the  prices  will  not  become  effective  until  April  1,  and  will 
apply  to  deliveries  through  June.  The  new  prices  are 
lower  than  those  asked  for  deliveries  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year.  The  schedule  is  as  follows: — Red  seal,  15@ 
15%c.  per  pound:  green  seal,  15%@15%c.  per  pound; 
white  seal,  16@16%c.  per  pound.  These  prices  are  based 
on  shipments  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with 
freight  allowance  only  for  car  lots.  The  new  prices  be- 
come effective  on  April  1  and  will  continue  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
prices  as  quoted  for  ordinary  American  zinc  oxide,  and 
prices  are  as  follows: — For  50-ton  lots  the  quotation  is 
9%c.  per  pound.  For  car  lots  9%c.  per  pound  is  quoted, 
and  less  than  car  lots  are  held  at  10c.  per  pound.  Spe- 
cial zinc  oxide  is  quoted  at  10i4@10i^c.  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  quantity.  The  above  prices  are  based  upon 
shipments  in  barrels,  and  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with 
usual  freight  allowance  on  carload  lots.  The  above  prod- 
ucts are  also  available  in  paper  bags  of  50  pounds  net 
weight  when  shipped  in  carloads.  In  this  container  the 
price  will  be  i/4c.  per  pound  less  than  quoted  above.  Bags 
cannot  be  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots.  Mixed  car- 
loads of  barrels  and  bags  cannot  be  shipped.  The  above 
prices  are  effective  only  on  contract  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1917,  and  are  subjected  to  change  without  notice. 

Dry  Colors. 

While  a  few  of  the  chemical  colors  were  offered  on  more 
favorable  terms  during  the  month,  most  of  the  selections 
of  the  color  market  were  very  firm  in  price,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  prices  cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  lower  price 
levels  for  the  immediate  future.  Stocks  of  carbon  gas 
black  are  low,  and  producers  are  taken  up  with  contract 
deliveries,  with  pactically  no  surplus  for  new  accounts. 
The  quotation  for  spot  goods  differs  according  to  seller, 
and  the  prices  are  from  25c.  to  32c.  per  pound.  Lamp- 
black is  moving  freely  against  old  orders,  with  current 
prices  high.  Offers  of  lampblack  are  made  at  14@20c.  per 
pound,  with  business  reported  on  a  basis  of  18c.  per 
pound  for  good  grades.  Among  the  blues  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  value,  according  to  the  raw  materials  used  in 
their  manufacture.  For  instance,  in  Prussian  blue  a 
quotation  of  85c.@?1.05  per  pound  is  heard  for  those  made 
from  a  soda  base,  while  those  made  from  a  potash  base 
are  held  at  $1.35@1.50  per  pound.  No  offers  are  heard  on 
German  Vandyke  brown,  and  prices  are  given  as  nominal. 
Chrome  green  and  chrome  yellow  have  sold  on  more  fa- 
vorable terms.  Offers  of  chrome  green  are  heard  at  32 
@50c.  per  pound,  according  to  shade.  Chrome  yellow  is 
quoted  at  24@28c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  oil  market  has  aroused  more  attention  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period.  This  was  due  to  better  inquiry 
from  consumers,  and  to  the  sharp  advances  in  the  prices 
quoted.  A  month  ago  the  quotation  for  oil  in  car  lots 
was  93c.  per  gallon,  and  this  price  had  been  fairly  steady 
for  several  weeks.  The  present  price  is  31@1.01  per  gal- 
lon, which  represents  a  rise  of  7c.  per  gallon.  Consum- 
ers of  oil  have  considered  prices  as  high,  since  last  fall, 
but  when  the  seed  supply  is  taken  into  consideration  it 
is  found  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  prices  asked, 
and  some  members  of  the  trade  claim  that  there  will  be 
an  actual  shortage  of  seed  and  oil  before  the  new  crop 
will  be  available.  There  has  been  a  good  call  for  oil  for 
export,  and  some  rather  large  lots  have  been  sold  so 
that  the  export  trade  may  become  a  prominent  factor, 
and  the  more  oil  that  goes  out  of  the  country  the  less 
there  will  be  for  home  consumption.  In  other  years 
when  linseed  oil  went  to  high  prices,  other  oils  were 
usually  offered  at  comparatively  low  prices,  and  there  was 
extensive  substitution  for  linseed  oil.  At  present,  this 
is  not  possible,  for  other  vegetable  oils  are  either  higher 
in  price  than  linseed  oil  or  are  not  offered  at  all,  owing 
to  difficulty  in  bringing  them  into  this  country. 

Turpentine. 

There  has  been  a  slow  demand  for  spirits  of  turpentine 
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Paint  the  whole  house- 
When  you  paint  the  wooden  portions 
of  a  house  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  paint  the  metal 
parts  with  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead. 

There  are  lots  of  metal  parts  that  need  protection  just  as 
much  as  the  wooden  parts  do.  Some  of  these  the  pamter  a  ways 
attends  to  as  a  m.atter  of  course— downspouts,  gutters  iron  railmgs, 
etc  But  why  not  go  after  the  odd  metal  jobs,  such  as  radiators, 
tanks,  exposed  pipes,  etc.?  The  house-owner  often  will  not  think  ot 
these.'   The  painter  should  suggest  them. 

Dutch  Boy 
pure  Red-Lead  paste 

is  used  exactly  the  same  as  Dutch  Boy  white-lead.  Like  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  it  is  a  paste.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  is  ground  very 
fine  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  breaks  up 
quickly  to  a  painting  consistency,  and  spreads  far  and  evenly  with 
Httle  effort. 


If  the  natural  brilliant 
color  of  Dutch  Boy 
red-lead  is  not  de- 
sired, it  can  be  tinted 
to  attrctive  browns, 
or  greens,  or  an 
opaque  black  can  be 
secured. 


Be  on  the  safe  side 
when  you  buy  your 
red  lead  by  making 
sure  that  the  package 
carries  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  trade  mark 
just  as  your  white 
lead  does. 


In  kegs  12h,  25,  50  and  lOO  pounds. 

NATIONAL    LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  'Boy  White=Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Ch.caKo 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Lou.s  San  Franc.sco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clainr  that  our 
■  material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  i>»  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


McCONNELL'S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.    Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

i  ?u^Ou"sTj¥l!J?r*'l  All  for  $1.00 

1  U...J1^  r    Satisfacticn  or 

}  "5x24  inches  J 

J.  F.  McCONNELL,  225  N.  Tenth  St.,  READING,  PA. 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer's  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 


and  prices  have  eased  off  during  the  month.  To  begin 
with,  there  has  been  a  restricted  outlet  for  export,  and 
as  the  new  producing  season  is  drawing  nearer,  consum- 
ers in  this  country  are  holding  out  of  the  market  as  much 
as  possible,  and  holders  are  obliged  to  grant  concessions 
in  order  to  attract  buying.  Sellers  are  reluctant  to  cut 
prices  below  their  present  level,  but  it  is  admitted  that 
future  prices  will  be  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
demand  for  spring  requirements.  That  spring  buying 
has  been  below  normal  is  conceded  and,  if  demand  holds 
off  until  new  crop  supplies  are  coming  on  the  market, 
the  pressure  on  the  selling  end  is  expected  to  create  lower 
prices,  but  if  a  good  demand  should  arise  or  if  export 
shipments  could  be  made  in  a  large  way,  the  turn  of 
prices  would  be  upwards.  The  quotation  for  spirits  at 
Savannah  is  48c.  per  gallon,  and  in  the  local  market  the 
price  is  50c.  per  gallon,  which  represents  a  decline  of  two 
cents  per  gallon,  as  compared  with  the  price  a  month  ago. 

Shellac. 

Prices  for  all  selections  of  shellac  have  risen  sharply 
and  the  market  is  in  a  position  where  prices  are  hard  to 
define,  as  there  is  uncertainty  about  future  shipments. 
Primary  markets  are  strong,  due  in  part  to  reports  of  a 
short  crop  and  in  part  to  active  buying  from  numerous 
sources.  One  report  says  that  Japan  has  been  a  large 
buyer  in  Calcutta.  At  any  rate,  prices  at  primary  markets 
are  high,  and  as  the  cost  of  bringing  stocks  to  this  coun- 
try are  far  above  normal,  the  price  laid  down  at  New 
York  is  rising  steadily  and  most  sellers  are  not  able  to 
guarantee  deliveries.  Some  sellers  are  not  quoting  at  all, 
and  others  quote  on  shipments  to  be  made  as  early  as 
possible,  but  with  nothing  definite  either  about  the  time 
of  shipment  or  of  delivery.  Information  regarding  ship- 
ments from  Calcutta  is  withheld,  and  this  lends  further 
uncertainty  to  the  situation.  Prices  in  the  local  market 
are  quoted  at:— T.  N.  52c.;  D.  C,  62c.;  V.  S.  O.,  61% 
@62c. ;  Diamond  I,  61c.;  fine  orange,  55@56c. ;  second 
orange,  53  @  54c.;  A.  C.  Garnet,  50c.;  button,  56c.; 
bleached,  bone  dry,  61@61%c.;  commercial,  51c.  per 
pound. 

Putty. 

Offerings  of  putty  in  the  local  market  have  been  lim- 
ited for  some  time.  This  situation  goes  back  to  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials.  Difficulty  has  been  found  in  import- 
ing chalk,  and  grinders  have  been  unable  to  secure  enough 
to  take  care  of  their  orders.  The  chalk  which  has  reached 
this  country  has  commanded  a  very  high  price,  which  in 
itself  is  sufficient  to  make  a  difference  in  the  asking  prices 
for  whiting.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  good  demand  for  whiting  in  the  rubber  and  paint  trades, 
and  that  stocks  have  been  kept  at  low  levels.  As  a  result, 
the  production  of  putty  has  been  restricted  and  prices 
have  been  above  normal.  Commercial  putty  in  1,  2,  3  and 
5-pound  tins  is  quoted  at  $3.30@4  per  100  pounds.  Pure 
putty  in  the  same  containers  is  quoted  at  $5.70 @6  per  100 
pounds. 


THE  "KNOW-ALLS." 

THERE  are  men  in  the  trade  who,  though  naturally 
ambitious  and  fairly  intelligent,  seem  to  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that  their  own  personal  experience 
Is  quite  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness they  will  ever  have  use  for.  Such  as  these  seem  to 
despise  the  literature  of  their  own  chosen  calling,  and  to 
imagine  that  the  reading  of  it  is  in  itself  a  humiliating 
confession  of  ignorance.  If  they  could  only  know  the  kind 
of  men  who  most  freely  express  their  indebtedness  to 
others,  and  their  appreciation  of  our  own  personal  efforts 
to  provide  a  medium  for  exchange  of  thought  and  ideas 
among  the  trade,  many  would  shake  off  their  mistaken 
notions.  They  would  have  a  different  conception  of  the 
character  and  dignity  of  their  business,  and  might  be  able 
to  realize  what  the  greatest  physicians,  lawyers  and  other 
professional  men  have  always  fully  appreciated: — that  no 
one  man's  personal  experience  can  ever  cover  the  entire 
Held  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  his  business,  and  that  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  himself  know,  that  part  of 
others'  knowledge  which  he  can  acquire  will  always  be 
very  useful  and  of  considerable  value  to  him. — Decoratort 
and  Painters'  Magazine. 


Good  manners  make  buying  and  selling  a  pleasure. 

Courtesy  is  the  rock  upon  which  every  successful  busi- 
ness must  be  built. 


APR  I 

PaintefsMagazine 

and  ^ 

Paint  SWall  Paper 
Dealer 
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12i  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 
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A  Dependable  White  Lead 

ATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 

 You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 

a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  ot 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

S59-S7 1  Vernon  Avenue  Lo"g  C.ty,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  airxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


^  The  great  advertising  cara- 

The  'Use  paign    instituted    by  the 

Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
More  Paint"  sociation  to  induce  property 

owners  to  use  more  paiot 
Campaign  comes  at  a  most  opportune 

time.  The  people  are  be- 
ing urged,  because  of  the  war,  to  refrain  as  much  as 
possible  from  undertakings  involving  the  employment 
of  labor,  in  order  to  conserve  industry  for  the  two 
great  purposes : — The  production  of  food  and  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  ships  and  other  things 
needed  by  the  government  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  hostilities.  Painting  being  regarded  by 
most  people  as  a  luxury,  would  naturally  be  post- 
poned unless  property  owners  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  paint  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  buildings.  It  is  this  fact  that  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign  will  most  insistently  urge.  It 
will  be  pointed  out  that  decay — which  can  be  prevent- 
ed by  the  proper  and  frequent  application  of  paint — 
causes  greater  loss  of  property  than  fire ;  that  paint- 
ing is  in  effect  insuring  the  house.  In  no  time  is 
waste  more  to  be  deplored  than  when  a  nation  is  en- 
gaged in  war  and  needs  must  bend  every  energy  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  Neglect  of  paint- 
ing is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  wasting  property 
and  the  "Use  More  Paint"  campaign  will  drive  this 
truth  home  to  house  owners  so  insistently  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  realize  that  whatever  else  they  may 
economize  in  they  cannot  afford  to  put  off  painting  a 
building  that  is  not  at  the  present  time  adequately  pro- 
tected by  a  proper  paint  coating.  It  therefore  be- 
hooves even'  master  painter  and  every  association 
of  master  painters  to  link  up  with  this  "Use  More 
Paint"  campaign  of  advertising,  and  by  personal  ef- 
fort endeavor  to  clinch  the  published  arginnents  and 
secure  contracts  for  painting  the  houses  that  need 
protection.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
obtaining  all  the  competent  jom-neymen  painters 
needed,  in  view  of  the  demands  that  will  be  made  by 
tlie  government,  but  it  will,  undoubtedly,  he  possible 
io  get  enough  of  the  older  men  to  take  care  of  any 
work  that  can  be  obtained,  and  it  will  onlv  need  a 
little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  maslcr  painter  to  induce 
the  house  owners  to  await  their  turn,  instead  of 'in- 
sisting that  work  must  be  done  at  onci-.    While  it  is 
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not  likely,  under  present  conditions,  including  the 
high  cost  of  paint  materials,  that  the  "Use  More 
Paint"  advertising  campaign  will  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  painting  done  this  season,  it  will  be  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  toward  preserving  the  normal  amount 
of  paint  consumption  and  preventing  a  falling  off, 
and  the  seeds  sown  this  year  will  bear  abundant  fruit 
in  that  brighter  time,  which  we  all  hope  will  soon  be 
at  hand,  when  peace  again  rules  supreme  in  the  world. 


Now  that  the  United  States 
The  War  and  the        has  been  drawn  into  the 

world  war,  the  linseed  oil 
Linseed  Oil  *        situation  bids  fair  to  be- 

come  even   more  serious 
Situation  than  was  indicated  by  the 

editorial  in  our  March  is- 
sue.   It  is  not  so  much  that  the  supply  available  for 
the  current  season's  needs  will  be  curtailed,  but  it  is 
the  future  outlook  that  gives  promise  of  a  serious 
shortage  a  year  hence.    With  the  declaration  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  this  country  and  Germany, 
the  food  situation  has  become  a  problem  the  govern- 
ment needs  must  seriously  consider.    Our  country 
will  be  required  not  only  to  feed  our  own  population 
of  one  hundred  millions,  but  will  be  called  upon  to 
supply  as  much  grain  and  meat  as  possible  to  the 
people  of  England,  France  and  Italy.    Farm  labor, 
already  difficult  to  get,  will  be  rendered  still  less  easy 
to  obtain  by  the  demands  of  the  nation  for  young 
men  to  go  to  the  front  and  for  carrying  on  war  in- 
dustries.   The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging 
the  farmers  to  devote  every  available  acre  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  other  cereals  needed 
for  food  for  man  and  beast.   That  these  can  be  grown 
easier  than  flax  and  with  less  labor  required  for  their 
cultivation  and  harvesting  is  well  known.  Moreover, 
wheat  is  selling  today  at  higher  prices  than  it  has 
touched  since  1877,  and  the  forecast  is  that  still 
higher  prices  will  be  reached  for  the  current  season's 
crop  because  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop.    With  the  necessity  for  planting  food 
grain  being  urged  by  the  government  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  in  addition  to  the  greater  profit  to  be  derived 
from  such  grain,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  very  large 
acreage  will  be  planted  in  flax  this  season,  so  that  the 
1917  crop  of  flaxseed,  in  all  probabality,  will  be  be- 
low the  normal.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
States  that  have  yielded  the  largest  flax  crops  for 
many  years  are  among  the  great  wheat-growing 
States  of  .the  country,  and  that  the  farmers  will, 
therefore,  have  every  possible  inducement  to  devote 
all  available  acreage  to  wheat.    The  government  is 
even  seriously  considering  offering  a  bonus  to  induce 
the  growing  of  large  wheat  crops.    It  has  been  the 
custom  to  look  to  Argentina  to  supply  anv  shortage 
in  the  American  flax  crop,  but  the  harvest  reaped  the 
beginning  of  this  year  has  been  so  short  that  there  is 
little  or  no  Argentine  seed  available.    Indeed,  con- 
ditions in  that  country  have  been  such  that  many 
farmers  have  not  enough  seed  to  plant  the  next  sea- 
son's crop ;  and  the  Argentine  Government  has  been 
requisitioned  to  supply  their  needs.    Unless  they  can 
obtain  the  necessary  seed  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
next  year's  crop,  harvested  early  in  1918,  will  ap- 
proach the  normal.    Even  if  it  should,  its  availability 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  United  States  would  be 
governed  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  enough  ships 
to  transport  the  seed  to  this  country  at  reasonable 
freight  rates.    Conditions,  therefore,  seem  to  indicate 


a  short  supply  and  consequent  high  prices  of  Unseed 
oil  for  at  least  a  year  to  come ;  possibly  longer,  bo 
serious  does  the  government  consider  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  available  supply  of  paint  oils  that 
the  plant  experiment  stations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  urging  the  farmers  in  the  Southern 
States,  outside  of  the  wheat-growing  district,  to  take 
up  the  cultivation  of  sunflowerseed  and  poppyseed; 
the  oil  from  both  of  these  having  been  successiully 
used  in  European  countries  for  paint  making.  The 
paint  industry  is  up  against  a  condition  which  it  must 
meet  by  adapting  its  needs  to  available  materials. 
During  the  trying  years  of  the  Civil  War  it  became 
necessary  to  replace  turpentine  with  benzine,  because 
the  former  was  practically  not  obtainable.  So  at  the 
present  time,  the  trade  must  seek  some  satisfactory  oil 
to  replace  at  least  a  portion  of  the  linseed  oil,  ordi- 
narily used  in  paint  making,  if  a  normal  amount  of 
painting  is  to  be  done. 


At  several  of  the  recent 
Association  conventions.  Secretary  Mc- 

Ghan,  of  the  International 
Publicity  Association,     laid  great 

stress  upon  the  importance 
Important.  of  getting  the  master  paint- 

.ers'  association  before  the 
public  and  thus  raising  the  standard  of  the  trade  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large.     In  most  of  the 
smaller  cities,  the  reporters  of  the  local  newspapers 
are  always  eager  for  items  of  news  interest,  and  they 
are  usually  glad  to  publish  notes  concerning  con- 
ventions and  association  meetings  that  possess  some 
public  interest  and  are  not  mere  trade  or  technical 
matters,   not  readily   understood   by   the  average 
reader.    And  every  time  anything  is  published  con- 
cerning association  activity,  it  shows  to  the  public 
that  the  trade  is  alive  and  wide  awake  and  makes 
people  think  of  painting.    But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  newspapers  will  naturally  do  more  for 
their  advertisers  than  for  other  people,  and  if  paint- 
ers, as  individuals  or  collectively,  will  use  newspaper 
space,  they  will  get  more  publicity  for  their  organ- 
izations than  otherwise— provided  they  let  the  edi- 
tors know  what  is  going  on.    The  Washington  local 
association  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  doing 
co-operative   advertising   in   the   newspapers  each 
spring,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  bring  a  great 
increase  of  business  to  every  painter  who  is  wide 
awake  enough  to  back  this  advertising  up  by  per- 
sonal solicitation.     This  season  they  have  raised 
seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  running  a 
series  of  advertisements,  using  large  space,  which 
we  print  elsewhere.    They  are  intended  chiefly  to 
show  the  economy  and  sanitary  value  of  paint,  and 
by  getting  people  interested  in  painting,  necessarily 
will  bring  more  business  to  the  Association  mem- 
bers.  We  commend  the  example  of  the  Washington 
Association  to  every  local  organization  of  master 
painters  in  the  country. 


Loss  of  Property  Thru  Lack  of 
Painting  is  Greater  than  Loss  by  FIRE 

Your  Best  Insurance  is  a  Well 
Painted  House 

USE    MORE  PAINT 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

TAKING  OFF  QUANTITIES. 

(The  Sixth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  "Square  Yard  System"  of  Estimating 

Painters'  Work.) 
By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


WHEN  the  painter  has  his  specifications  copied 
properly  and  the  notes  made  of  the  various 
items  which  affect  the  work,  he  is  ready  to 
take  off  his  quantities  from  the  plans  intelligently. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  painter,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, to  have  a  complete  set  of  plans  for  his  individual 
use.  He  is  more  often  required  to  work  in  a  contract- 
or's or  architect's  office,  generally  with  several  other 
men,  and  from  the  same  set  of  drawings.  For  this  rea- 
son he  should  become  accustomed  to  taking  his  meas- 
urements from  a  drawing  or  two  at  a  time,  as  he  is 
able  to  obtain  them,  and  not  feel  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  wait  until  he  can  secure  all  the  drawings. 
Of  course,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  have  a  full 
set  to  use,  but  the  advantage  is  not  enough  to  warrant 
waiting  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Owing  to  the 
unlimited  possibilities,  in  the  treatment  of  painters' 
work  in  buildings,  it  is  hard  to  map  out  an  exact 
method  of  procedure  to  cover  all  the  various  kinds  of 
structures.  However,  the  forms  which  will  be  de- 
scribed can  be  taken  as  a  general  guide  and  applied  to 
fit  the  work  in  hand. 

Get  a  General  Impression  First. 
At  the  very  first,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  casually  look  over  the  elevations,  floor  plans, 
sections,  etc..  just  to  get  a  general  impression  of  the 
building  before  starting  to  measure  any  work.  If 
some  of  the  drawings  are  in  use,  just  a  glance  over 
another  man's  shoulder"  will  be  sufficient. 

The  exterior  work  is  usually  simple  and  plain,  so 
it  is  a  very  good  starting  point,  besides  giving  one 
an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  job  as  the 
measuring  of  this  work  goes  on. 

One  elevation  should  be  taken  at  a  time  and  all 
work  shown  on  that  elevation,  or  projecting  from  it, 
should  be  measured  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
one. 

It  is  quite  essential,  first,  to  note  on  the  sheet  on 
which  the  measurements  are  recorded  (and  it  can  be 
in  abbreviated  form)  that  it  is  a  particular  elevation, 
.such  as  "front,"'  "north,"  "east,"  "Broad  street,"  etc. 
— in  fact,  in  whatever  way  the  elevation  or  drawing 
is  marked.  It  is  also  well  to  jot  down  in  some  abbre- 
viated form  (which  you  understand)  the  items  as 
they  are  taken  off.  For  example: — Corn,  (cornice), 
dr.  or  drs.  (door  or  doors),  win.  or  wins,  (window 
or  windows),  fl.  (floor),  and  so  on. 

Measure  Systematically. 

The  measurements  should  be  made  systematically 
and  always  in  the  same  order,  for  example : — Wall 
surfaces — length  first,  then  the  height,  then  the  allow- 
ance ;  cornices,  etc. — the  length  by  the  girth  and  then 
then  the  width,  followed  by  the  height,  then  the  allow- 
ance :  cornices,  etc. — the  length  by  the  girtht  and  then 
the  allowance;  floor  and  ceiling  surfaces,  etc. — the 


length  by  the  width  and  then  the  allowance,  if  any, 
and  so  on.  The  second  paper  of  this  series  described 
the  various  items  of  exterior  work,  also  indicated  the 
order  of  the  measurements,  finally  giving  the  allow- 
ance. 

In  measuring  the  work  from  an  elevation,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  go  about  it  in  a  methodical  manner.^  Take, 
for  example,  the  elevation  of  a  residence : — First,  the 
wall  surface,  if  treated,  should  be  taken,  then  the 
main  cornice,  belt  molding  and  water  table,  then  the 
doors  and  windows,  including  blinds  or  shutters,  if 
any,  then  the  projecting  parts  such  as  dormers,  bays, 
piazza,  porches,  etc. 

In  order  to  complete  a  measurement,  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  to  obtain  it  from  another  elevation 
or  floor  plan  that  is  in  use.  Generally,  the  person 
working  upon  that  drawing  is  perfectly  willing  to  al- 
low that  privilege,  as  the  situation  may  be  reversed 
anyl  moment. 

When  the  work  on  one  elevation  is  completed, 
take  another  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  until  all 
the  exterior  work  has  been  measured.  Working  in 
this  way  one  is  not  likely  to  omit  an  item  or  part  of 
an  item,  which  is  very  often  the  case  when  a  person 
tries  to  work  on  several  elevations  at  the  same  time. 
Besides,  if  the  work  needs'  to  be  verified,  items  sep- 
arated or  taken  out,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  do 
these  things  at  any  time,  and  with  confidence. 

Having  completed  the  measuring  of  the  work  from 
the  elevations,  the  miscellaneous  exposed  work  on 
the  roof  should  be  considered;  such  as  skylights, 
pent-houses,  flashings,  etc.  In  some  cases  there  is 
considerable  work  of  this  kind,  and  it  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Generally  it  can  best  be  located _  and 
measured  from  the  roof  plan,  obtaining  the  heights 
from  the  elevations  or  sections. 

The  measurements  can  be  arranged  in  columns, 
ready  to  extend,  so  that  the  various  kinds  of  surfaces, 
such  as  wood  work,  iron  work,  metal  work,  etc.,  can 
be  kept  separate. 

Measuring  Interior  Work. 
When  the  exterior  work  of  a  building  is  all  meas- 
ured satisfactorily,  proceed  to  the  measuring  of  the 
interior  work.  This  should  be  done  just  as  systematic- 
ally as  the  measuring  of  the  exterior  was  carried  on. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  .good  plan  to  begin  right 
at  the  top  of  a  building  and  work  down.  The  upper 
stories  are  usually  plain  and  simple,  and,  therefore, 
easier  on  this  account  to  start  in  upon.  V,y  the  time 
the  lower  fioors  are  reached,  where  the  work  may 
be  more  complicated,  you  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  plans,  sections,  etc..  and  the  work  of  mea.s- 
uring  is  made  less  difficult  on  that  account. 

One  floor  plan  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  and  it 
is  essential  to  designate  on  the  slieet  on  which  the 
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measurements  are  recorded,  that  it  is  a  particular 
floor,  such  as  "fifth,"  "fourth,"  etc.  All  work  should 
be  measured  before  proceeding  to  the  next  plan.  In 
measuring  work  from  floor  plans  it  is  advisable  to 
start  taking  off  plain  surfaces  flrst,  such  as  floors  and 
ceilings ;  then  wall  surfaces ;  then  wood  work,  leav- 
ing the  iron  work  and  other  miscellaneous  items  until 
last. 

In  taking  off  floor  surfaces,  it  is  well  to  measure 
each  room  or  space  separately.  The  measurements 
should  be  arranged  in  columns,  ready  to  extend.  By 
keeping  the  first  column  well  to  the  left,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  two  sets  of  measurements  upon  the  same 
sheet. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consult  frequently  the  notes 
for  the  various  kinds  of  flooring  to  be  used,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  laid. 

In  taking  off  ceiling  surfaces,  it  is  best  to  measure 
each  room  or  space  separately,  including  in  addition 
the  cornices,  beams  and  centerpieces  where  they  oc- 
cur. The  manner  of  measuring  and  the  allowances 
for  this  work  were  descrbed  in  a  previous  article. 
The  measurements  should  be  arranged  in  columns, 
ready  to  extend,  and  by  placing  the  work  properly 
two  columns  of  measurements  can  be  put  upon  the 
same  sheet.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  sec- 
tions and  details,  in  many  instances,  to  obtain  some 
of  the  measurements  and  for  the  amount  of  orna- 
mentation, bsides  referring  to  your  notes  frequently 
for  the  location  and  description  of  the  different  kinds 
of  surfaces  that  occur. 

In  taking  off  wall  surfaces  it  is  a  good'  plan  to 
measure  the  walls  as  though  they  were  solid  and 
then  deduct  the  openings  that  should  come  out.  The 
tape  is  more  adaptable  for  measuring  this  work.  In- 
stead of  measuring  the  circumference  of  each  room 
or  space,  it  will  save  time  and  labor  to  simply  meas- 
ure with  the  tape  the  length  and  width  of  each  room 
or  space,  and  then  double  this  measurement.  The 
story  heights  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the  sec- 
tions, elevations  or  details.  One-half  a  foot  should 
be  added  to  the  actual  exposed  wall  height  to  allow 
for  cutting  to  base-board,  or  floor,  and  to  picture 
molding  or  ceiling  line.  The  rooms  or  spaces  of 
the  same  height  can  be  measured  together  and  the 
number  of  items  simplified  in  that  way. 

The  openings  that  are  large  enough  to  warrant 
taking  out  should  be  counted,  measured  and  deduct- 
ed as  already  described.  Marble,  tile  and  similar  ma- 
terial, which  are  often  used  for  dadoes,  should  be 
deducted  when  they  occur.  The  full  wall  measure- 
ments can  be  arranged  in  one  column  and  the  meas- 
urements for  deductions  or  openings  can  be  arranged 
in  another,  set  in  slightly  so  that  it  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  same  relative  arrangement  can  be 
kept  when  the  measurements  are  extended  and  then 
the  openings  deducted  from  the  full  wall  surface. 
Measuring  Wood  Finish. 

Measuring  the  wood  work  or  finish  is  usually  a  lit- 
tle more  difficult  than  the  other  surfaces,  owing  to 
the  many  items  of  wood  finish,  the  numerous  kinds 
of  woods,  and  the  various  treatments  which  are 
liable  to  occur,  and  because  each  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinct. 

In  taking  off  wood  work  it  is  well  to  measure  the 
rooms  or  spaces  having  the  same  treatment  collec- 
tively, rather  than  separately,  as  it  permits  the  work 
to  be  done  more  quickly.  The  customary  general 
items  should  be  taken  off  first  and  followed  by  the 


miscellaneous  ones.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  them 
about  in  this  order: — Windows,  doors,  base-boards, 
sheathing  or  wainscoting,  chair  rails  or  plate  rails, 
picture  moldings,  cornices  or  wire  moldings,  followed 
by  the  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  stairs,  mantels, 
closet  fittings,  cupboards,  wardrobes,  etc.  The  win- 
dows should  be  counted,  keeping  separate  the  vari- 
ous sizes  or  kinds,  or  those  approximately  the  same. 
A  note  should  be  made  upon  the  sheet  of  measure- 
ments of  the  number,  size  and  the  amount  of  surface 
in  each,  including,  of  course,  the  trim  (when  the 
opening  is  trimmed). 

The  doors  should  be  considered  next.  However, 
instead  of  using  a  complete  door  as  a  unit,  it  is 
better  to  use  a  door  side,  because  very  often  one  side 
is  treated  differently  from  the  other  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  is  less  confusing.  The  door  sides  should  be 
counted  and  a  record  made  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed for  windows.  The  figuring  of  the  number 
of  square  feet  in  either  a  window  or  door  side  (and 
this  should  include  the  trim,  when  these  openings  are 
trimmed)  can  be  done  on  a  small  block  of  scribbling 
paper,  or  better  still,  upon  the  back  of  the  preceding 
page  ofi  the  note  book,  and  according  to  the  manner 
described  for  measuring  interior  finish. 

After  measuring  these  items  a  few  times,  one  will 
become  familiar  with  the  proper  values  for  the  vari- 
ous sizes  and  styles  for  ordinary  work.  This  will 
eliminate  to  a  large  extent  measuring  each  time  the 
doors  and  windows,  unless  they  are  of  unusual  size 
or  detail. 

Base-boards,  sheathing  and  wainscoting  should  be 
taken  off  as  though  occurring  around  the  whole 
room  or  rooms.  The  width  of  the  door  openings  can 
then  be  deducted.  However,  on  account  of  cutting 
into  the  door  trim  it  is  not  advisable  to  take  out  the 
full  width,  but  to  deduct  the  opening  at  one  foot  less 
the  width  of  each  opening. 

When  sheathing  or  wainscoting  is  high  enough  so 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  windows  occur  in  that 
space  and  they  are  sufficiently  large  enough  to  war- 
rant deducting,  it  can  be  done.  However,  the  full 
surface  of  such  should  not  be  taken  out — one-half 
should  be  kept  in  to  allow  for  cutting  around  the 
openings.  Ordinarily,  when  the  windows  extend  into 
the  sheathing  or  wainscoting  about  a  foot,  it  is  not 
worth  considering.  The  work  should  be  measured 
solid  and  it  will  just  about  offset  the  trouble  of  cut- 
ting around  the  windows. 

Chair  rails  and  plate  rails  can  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  base-boards.  Usually  they 
are  placed  at  a  height  so  that  the  window  openmg 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  this  case  the 
openings  should  be  deducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
door  openings. 

Picture  moldings,  cornices  and  wire  moldings  gen- 
erally occur  above  both  door  and  window  openings, 
so  the  deduction  for  openings  need  not  be  considered. 
If  they  should  be  placed  lowr  ertough  to  require  con- 
sideration, the  openings  can  be  deducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  chair  rails. 

These  items  should  all  be  noted  on  the  sheet  of 
measurement  as  so  many  lineal  feet,  followed  by  the 
height  or  fgirth,  and  the  allowance,  and  left  ready  to 
extend.  In  measuring  these  items  it  will  save  time 
to  obtain  the  lineal  feet  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
scribed for  measuring  walls  in  this  paper,  and  then 
deduct  for  the  openings.  Very  often,  after  having 
measured  the  base-boards,  with  a  slight  adjusting 
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the  chair  rail  and  picture  molding  can  be  obtained 
from  that  measurment. 

The  miscellaneous  items  can  then  be  considered 
and  noted — so  many  flights  of  stairs  at  so  many 
square  feet  each ;  so  many  mantels  at  so  many  feet 
each  ;  so  many  lineal  feet  of  book  cases,  seats,  cup- 
boards or  cases,  etc.,  at  so  many  feet  per  foot,  and 
so  on.  The  figuring  of  the  number  of  square  feet 
in  the  miscellaneous  items  can  be  done  upon  a 
small  block  of  scribbling  paper  or  upon  the  back 
of  the  preceding  page  of  the  notebook  and  in  that 
way  save  considerable  space  on  the  sheet  of  mea- 
surements. 

After  measuring  these  items  a  few  times  one 
will  become  familiar  with  their  values  for  ordinary 
work,  and  then  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  measure 
when  of  unusual  detail. 

In  measuring  these  items  it  will  be  necessary  fo 
consult  the  sections  and  details  frequently  for  va- 
rious measurements  and  also  refer  constantly  to  the 
notes  to  know  where  the  various  woods  occur  and 
the  location  and  description  of  many  items  of  finish. 

The  measurements  can  be  arranged  in  columns, 
and  if  figures  are  kept  well  to  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  sheet  the  right-hand  side  can  be  retained  to 
carry  out  from  the  same  measurements,  when  re- 
quired, the  work  specified  for  back  painting. 

When  these  four  principal  parts  of  structures 
have  been  measured,  i.  e.,  floors,  ceilings,  walls  and 
wood  work,  it  leaves  only  the  smaller  items,  such  as 
structural  or  ornamental  iron,  metal  work,  piping, 
etc.,  and  ordinarily  this  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  The  sections  and  details  will  need  to  be 
consulted  and  the  notes  referred  to  for  the  location 
of  these  items.  The  measurements  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  columns  and  the  work  measured  as  de- 
scribed under  the  articles  "interior  work." 

When  one  floor  is  completed  take  another  and 
proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  whole  job  is  meas- 
ured. The  final  results  should  show  a  quantity 
item  for  every  treatment  mentioned  in  the  specifi- 
cation. Even  if  it  is  only  an  item  of  five  yards,  it 
should  be  put  down,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  the  item  was  given  consideration  and  not; 
omitted.  It  is  also  poor  policy  to  lump  together, 
say  two  different  items  of  work  which  are  worth 
the  same  price  per  yard.  Several  weeks  or  months 
after  figuring  a  job  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  this 
item  of  yardage  in  figuring  a  change  or  even  in 
making  a  deduction.  One  is  very  apt,  particularly 
if  in  a  hurry,  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  combined 
two  different  items,  with  the  result  that  the  change 
or  deduction  will  be  considerably  more  than  it 
should  be,  and  in  some  one  else's  favor. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry  the  quantities 
out  at  the  time  of  taking  off  the  measurement. 
That  work  can  be  done  later  either  at  the  office 
or  at  home. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  painter,  after 
leaving  a  set  of  plans,  has  nothing  but  his  notes 
and  quantities  to  show  what  his  figure  is  really 
based  upon.  For  this  reason  he  should  be  care- 
ful to  have  this  work  in  such  shape  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  identify  a  set  of  plans  and  specifications 
or  detect  a  change  in  the  job. 

Simplifying  Measurements  for  Special  Work. 

The  method  of  procedure  just  described  is  one  best 
one  adapted  for  measuring  work  in  a  class  of  build- 
ings such  as  residences,  clubs,  public  buildings, 


etc.,  because  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  rooms  or  portions  both  in 
architecture  and  finish.  In  other  structures,  like 
factories,  mercantile  and  office  buildings,  where 
the  work  is  generally  the  same  throughout,  it  is 
possible  to  change  the  method  and  simplify  the 
measuring  considerably. 

The  measuring  of  the  exterior  would  be  the 
same  in  both  cases,  except  that  the  quantities,  in 
the  case  of  the  factory  building  or  similar  structures 
should  be  kept  well  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  sheet. 

The  measuring  of  floor  and  ceiling  surfaces  is  sim- 
plified by  taking  the  full  length  and  the  full  width 
of  the  building  instead  of  each  room  or  space  sepa- 
rately. Of  course,  in  this  area  one  would  have 
slightly  more  surface  than  would  be  actually  covered, 
owing  to  the  measuring  of  the  surface  taken 
up  by  the  thickness  of  the  partitions.  However,  this 
is  a  small  proportion  and  would  not  materially  affect 
the  result.  The  allowance  for  the  ceiling  surface,  if 
other  than  a  flat  one,  would  have  to  be  considered. 

In  measuring  the  wall  surfaces,  instead  of  measur- 
ing each  room  or  space  separately,  it  is  better  to 
measure  the  outside  walls  of  the  building  in  one 
item,  and  then  meaasure  the  number  of  lineal  feet 
of  partition  in  another  item,  being  careful  to  put 
down  enough  quantities  to  cover  both  sides  of  the 
partitions.  The  openings  or  out  can  then  be  taken. 
The  window  and  door  openings  in  the  outside  walls 
can  easily  be  taken  from  the  measurements  for  the 
exterior  work  and  can  be  figured  on  that  same  sheet, 
as  space  should  have  been  left  when  those  quanti- 
ties were  arranged.  The  interior  door  openings  can 
be  obtained,  in  a  similar  manner,  from  the  measure- 
ments for  the  interior  doors  and  also  figured  on  that 
sheet.  The  openings  can  be  treated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner and  then  deducted  from  the  full  wall  surface. 

The  measuring  of  interior  wood  work  may  be  sim- 
plified in  this  way.  The  interior  of  the  exterior 
doors  and  windows  can  be  obtained  from  the  exterior 
measurements  and  an  equal  amount  used  for  the  in- 
terior. Of  course,  if  the  openings  are  trimmed,  this 
must  be  taken  in  addition,  and  generally  this  can  be 
figured  upon  the  sheet  of  exterior  work  and  the 
amount  transferred.  It  simply  means  the  lineal  feet 
around  each  opening  by  the  girth  of  the  trim,  with 
the  proper  allowance,  and  if  the  sheet  of  exterior 
work  is  planned  properly,  it  can  be  figured  there  eas- 
ily as  the  length  and  height  of  each  opening  is  re- 
corded. The  interior  doors  (including  both  sides 
and  trim)  can  be  counted  and  measured,  as  previously 
described.  The  lineal  feet  of  base-boards,  chair  rail- 
ing and  picture  molding  can  be  easily  obtained  from 
the  wall  items  and  the  proper  deductions  made  for 
the  door  openings,  e'tc.  Miscellaneous  items  can 
then  be  picked  up  if  they  occur,  as  described  in  the 
other  method. 

These  two  methods,  varied  slightly  to  meet  differ- 
ent situations,  and  occasionally  combined,  are  adapt- 
able for  measuring  the  general  run  of  work,  and  one 
must  size  up  the  situation  and  proceed  accordingly. 

The  specifications  may  limit  to  a  large  extent  tlie 
surfaces  to  be  treated,  and  in  some  cases  divide  (he 
work  in  several  different  treatments.  However,  that 
will  not  affect  the  general  ])lan  of  measuring  or  the 
allowances.  Tl  will  simply  affect  the  number  of  di- 
visions into  which  the  work  will  be  divided. 

In  some  buildings,  such  as  office  and  factory  build- 
ings, very  often  several  floors  arc  identical  or  very 
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nearly  so.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  meas- 
ure one  of  these  floors  and  multiply  by  the  number 
that  are  alike,  or,  if  the  changes  are  slight,  to  use  the 
quantities  of  the  measured  floor  and  add  to  or  de- 
duct from  them  as  the  circumstances  warrant,  for 
the  other  floors. 

In  other  structures,  such  as  schools,  dormitories, 
etc.,  floor  plans  may  show  the  work  symmetrical  and, 
by  taking  off  the  quantities  for  one  side  and  duplicat- 
ing for  the  other,  considerable  time  may  be  saved. 

In  other  buildings  like  apartments,  etc.,  the  work 
can  be  simplified  by  taking  off  one  suite,  or  in  some 


cases,  one  house,  and  multiplying  by  the  number  that 
are  ahke. 

The  possibilities  are  many  and  much  time  can  be 
saved  if  advantage  is  taken  of  these  or  similar  situa- 
tions. However,  it  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  that 
when  quantities  are  multiplied  in  this  manner  the 
quantities  for  the  unit  taken  off  must  be  measured 
very /accurately,  as  a  mistake  either  way  might  be 
quite  serious.  For  example,  an  error  of  fifty  square 
yards  in  the  quantities  for  one  suite  in  a  thirty  or 
forty  suite  apartment,  when  multiplied,  would  be 
rather  startling. 


Putting  a  Smile  in  the  Letter 

The  Value  of  Cheerfulness  and  Tact  in  the  Written  Word. 
By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


WHEN  a  person  is  in  a  smiling  mood  he  is 
much  more  apt  to  spend  money  than  when 
he  is  peevish.     Smiles  breed  optimism, 
and  optimism  loosens  the  wallet  strings. 

A  letter  that  will  make  a  man  smile  when  he 
reads  it  is  the  one  that  will  bring  in  the  orders. 
The  one  that  will  cause  the  recipient  to  frown  is 
but  wastebasket  fodder. 

Advertisino-  of  one  kind  or  another  is  not  always 
wrong  in  idea,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ecuted often  kills  the  sale.  ^  .  „  .  , 
First  of  all  letters  must  be  friendly  m  genera, 
tone  and  the  opening  paragraph  must  be  such  as  to 
inspire  the  prospect  to  read  the  balance.  Putting  a 
smile  into  letters  is  a  valuable  knack  and  great 
asset  When  you  smile  everybody  sees  it— they 
recognize  your  agreeable  attitude  and  it  is  jUst  so 
when  receiving  a  letter— put  the  smile  right  m  Of 
course  it  is  rather  hard  to  get  it  on  paper,  but  a 
little  thought  and  experimenting  will  enable  you 
to  create  an  impression  of  friendliness— a  cheerful- 
ness in  the  ordinary  business  communication. 

You  can  often  say  disagreeable  things  with  a 
smile,  and  the  smile  checks  the  temper  of  the 
hearer  but  you  cannot  say  disagreeable  things  on 
paper  '  without  creating  an  unfriendly  attitude. 
The  average  man  will  read  your  letter  carefully— 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  stop  and  think  just  what 
you  are  saying  without  the  flow  of  conversation 
which  interrupts  hia  thought  when  you  are  face 
to  face  He  weighs  written  remarks  and,  therefore, 
what  is  put  down  in  black  and  white  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration  as  to  what  will  be 
implied  from  your  written  expressions. 

Spoken  words  are  recorded  only  in  the  memory 
and  that  is  a  rather  poor  filing  system,  for  with 
the  thousands  of  thoughts  that  come,  only  a  few 
are  retained,  but  when  you  write  a  letter  you  set 
down  things  that  will  remain  indefinitely. 

I  was  in  a  retailer's  recently  when  an  opportunity 
was  furnished  for  reading  a  letter  which  never 
should  have  been  mailed.  No  matter  how  justifi- 
able a  reproval  may  be,  never  put  your  thoughts 
down  until  you  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
them  over. 

If  you  want  to  write  a  good  strong  letter,  where 
a  reproof  or  strong  language  is  fully  merited,  put 


the  letter  away  for  a  day  or  two  and  reread  before 
mailing.  The  chances  are  you  will  not  mail  it  after 
all,  but  will  rewrite  it  in  more  conservative  terms. 
Many  a  good  customer  has  been  lost  because  of  a 
hastily  written  letter. 

When  you  are  tempted  to  write  a  sizzling,  rasp- 
ing letter  because  some  of  your  customers  have 
failed  to  do  what,  in  your  opinion,  was  required, 
just  sit  right  down  and  think  it  over.  Smile  your- 
self, try  to  think  that  there  may  be  many  reasons 
why  the  object  of  your  wrath  has  not  "come 
through,"  and  then  write  a  letter  free  from  all  sting, 
throw  a  smile  in  between  every  line — you  will  feel 
much  better  yourself  and  be  far  more  apt  to  gain 
the  point  sought. 

Even  when  writing  for  money,  long  overdue  per- 
haps, be  very  kind  and  considerate  in  what  you 
say,  for  a  man  may  be  temporarily  embarrassed 
and  yet  be  a  good  risk,  and  if  you  get  him  "sore" 
it  is  hard  to  head  his  injured  feelings.  Show  that 
you  have  yourself  absolutely  under  control  and 
deal  diplomatically  under  all  circumstances.  Avoid 
sarcasm,  any  taint  of  peevishness  and  innuendo,  for 
a  letter  written  in  a  hasty  temper  never  does  the 
recipient  any  good — the  payment  of  your  bill  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  only  further  delayed.  If 
you  want  to  "let  off  a  little  steam"  and  cool  dowa, 
find  some  other  safety  valve.  No  man  likes  to  be 
gone  at  rough  shod.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by 
threats  and  frowns. 

There  is  no  one  who  does  not  appreciate  and 
respond  to  courtesy  and  fair  dealing.  Every  man, 
too,  resents  criticism,  and  when  you  criticize  a 
man's  method  of  doing  business,  setting  your  views 
down  in  cold  type,  you  have  sent  this  customer  on 
the  toboggan  slide  to  one  of  your  competitors. 

Tact  is  a  wonderfully  helpful  thing,  especially 
when  applied  to  letter  writing.  They  say  that 
molasses  attracts  more  flies  than  vinegar,  there- 
fore dip  your  pen  in  the  molasses  pot  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  more  friendly  relation,  even  with 
the  bad  acting  customer.  He  will  never  forget  your 
tactful  handling  and  you  may  hold  him  through 
many  a  season  of  higher  prices  and  bad  trade. 

Remember  you  can  never  tell  in  just  what  state 
of  mind  your  customer  will  be  when  he  receives 
your  letter.    If  it  happens  to  reach  him  during  a 
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case  of  bad  temper,  your  good  spirit  may  smooth 
him  out,  and  even  if  he  is  feeling  quite  agreeable 
and  optimisitic,  your  good  letter  will  lurther 
strengthen  his  friendly  attitude  toward  you. 

Cultivate  the  happy  knack  of  smiling  through 
whatever  you  write.  That  may  seem  a  rather 
strange  requisite,  but  put  it  in.  Practice  m  this  case 
certainly  makes  perfect. 

Bids  for  Trade. 

It  is  not  always  well  to  suggest  that  your  neigh- 
bor's house  needs  painting,  that  it  is  shabby  and  out 
of  repair,  but  rather  go  after  the  business  on  the 
basis  of  improved  appearance,  how  much  better 
his  house  would  look,  how  it  would  make  it  stand 
out  in  the  neighborhood,  increase  its  selling  value 
and  protect  it  against  hard  wear. 

Put  here  and  there  in  your  letters  a  httle  sparkle 
of  wit ;  write  in  an  intimate,  friendly  style— it  will 
be  sure  to  win  a  smile,  and  if  you  do  not  always 
get  what  you  ask  for  in  the  first  or  second  letter, 
come  right  back  with  another  smile.  Above  a  1, 
create  in  your  communications  the  idea  of  friendly 


interest  and  co-operation — "as  one  friend  to  an- 
other." Ask  smilingly  for  what  you  desire  and  ad- 
vise that  you  maintain  your  store  for  a  service  as 
well  as  sales. 

Along  with  the  service  idea,  express  m  your  let- 
ters that  you  have  a  great  service  to  render  to  the 
housewife,  for  instance,  make  the  selling  of  your 
paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  stains,  etc.,  rather  in- 
cidental. Start  out  a  letter  to  a  housewife  some- 
thing like  this : — 
My  dear  Mrs.  Manson: 

We  don't  want  it  to  happen  to  you. 
We  know  how  interested  you  are  in  well  painted 
buildings,  up-to-date  finishes  for  your  furniture, 
etc  We  know  that  there  are  many  things  that  you, 
just  received  a  special  lot  of  Blank  &  Co.'s  house 
put  off  their  purchasing  for  one  reason  or  another. 

We  are  now  very  glad  to  announce  that  we  have 
just  received  a  special  lot  of  Blank  &  Co.'s  house 
paints,  and  particularly  a  new  and  beauti- 
ful assortment  of  varnish  stains.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  you  mav  be  going  to  do  some  painting  and 
redecorating  this   spring   and   we   are   anxious  to 

help  you.  ,  .  . 

Of  course,  it  is  our  business  to  know  paints,  par- 
ticularly what  kind  of  material  is  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose  intended.  We  have  made  a  long  and 
sincere  study  of  this  and  feel  sure  that  we  can  offer 
some  very  valuable  suggestions,  and  supply  you  with 
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goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  consistent  with 
the  best  in  quality. 

We  are  not  always  most  anxious  to  sell  the  paints 
upon  which  we  make  the  most  money,  but  rather, 
goods  that  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  the 
job. 

We  have  put  aside  for  you  a  little  booklet  on  in- 
terior decoration,  and  hope  you  call  for  it  very  soon 
and  talk  your  decorating  plans  with  us.  At  any 
hour  you  come  we  shall  be  pleased  to  go  over  your 
ideas  in  detail  and  help  you  in  any  way  possible. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jno.  Shaw  &  Co. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  a  very  friendly  and  in- 
timate air  in  a  letter  of  this  kind.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  that  is  coldly  "business-like,"  as  the  term  is 
generally  accepted,  and  if  the  housewife  is  inclined  at 
all  towards  redecorating  she  will  surely  call  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  of  this  sort. 

Now,  in  writing  to  a  customer  of  larger  consump- 
tion, say  a  painter  or  a  man  who  has  several  build- 
ings to  paint,  a  letter  something  on  the  order  of  the 
following  will  be  beneficial : — 
Mr.  Hiram  Black, 

248  Salem  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 
My  dear  Mr.  Black: 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  been  a  good 
customer  of  ours  for  a  long  time.  Each  spring  we 
have  supplied  your  requirements,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  something  special  to  offer  you  just  at 
this  time.  We  felt  that  your  good  will  in  the  com- 
munity was  of  far  greater  value  to  us  than  anything 
we  might  have  made  on  your  purchases. 

We  also  feel  that  you  will  appreciate  the  goods 
we  have  in  stock  at  this  time.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived a  large  stock  order  of  Smith  &  Co.'s  wear- 
proof paints.  They  are  showing  some  especially  at- 
tractive colors  this  season  and.  In  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing high  prices,  we  are  able  to  offer  you  these 
goods  at  a  slightly  less  figure  than  is  asked  else- 
where. 

We  are  enclosing  one  each  of  their  cards  on  barn 
paint,  house  paint  and  cement  coating. 

We  know  of  your  appreciation  for  beauty,  pro- 
tection and  added  value  to  your  property,  and  hope 
for  an  early  call,  or  better  still  we  would  be  glad  to 
send  some  one  out  to  see  you  at  any  time  which  may 
be  convenient  for  you. 

You  Icnow  our  telephone  is  Main  347.    Mr.  Blank 
or  myself  will  be  glad  to  give  you  every  attention. 
Yours  with  every  good  wish 

Jno.  Shaw  &  Co. 

The  paint  and  varnish  dealer  has  a  thousand  and 
one  things  which  he  can  write  about  to  advantage. 
It  is  well  to  send  out  letters  at  stated  periods  so  that 
your  trade  receives  something  from  you  at  least 
every  two  weeks. 

Make  your  letters  timely  and  right  up  to  the  min- 
ute. Send  letters  out  around  June  first,  for  instance, 
suggesting  the  possibilities  of  your  white  enamels, 
etc.  Have  a  picture  of  a  little  bride,  hearts,  etc.,  at 
the  side  of  your  letter.  A  little  illustration  goes  a 
long  way,  and  in  these  days,  when  stock  cuts  are  rnade 
up  so  successfully  and  are  so  easily  accessible,  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  trouble  to  include  them  m 
some  of  your  communications. 

Around  the  first  of  April  write  some  letters  play- 
ing up  April  Fool's  Day,  starting  out  something  like 
this:— 

Mv  dear  .Tones: 

Mondnv  was  April  Fool's  Day,  biU  there  is  no  fool- 
ing alxmt  our  paints.  They  do  exactly  what  they 
are  sold  to  do;  thoy  give  the  maximum  results  for 
the  minimum,  consistent  price. 

Do  not  fool  yourself  into  thinking  that  cheap  paint 
is  economy,    it  is  a  mighty  poor  policy.    The  best 
will  save  your  repair  bills  and  increa-se  at  once  the 
face  value  of  your  buildings,  etc. 
Remember  and  keep  a  smile  always  in  your  let- 
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ters.  Never  by  the  slightest  word  give  the  impres- 
sion that  you  are  anything  but  mighty  glad  tol  write 
the  letter,  and  do  not  forget  the  personal  element; 
it  is  a  strong  factor  in  every  business.  Personal 
friendships  are  valuable  assets  in  business  building. 


Encourage  this  idea  in  everyone  in  your  estab- 
lishment who  writes  any  letters.  See  that  each  is 
so  written  as  to  increase  consumer  friendship,  and 
remember,  on  the  face  or  in  the  letter,  a  smile  is 
always  worth  while. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Gray  Pigments  —  Economies  —  Chipping  and  Flaking  of  Ultramarine  Blue  —  Applying 
Color  to  Large  Surfaces — Putty — The  Varnish  Room. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  automobile  paint  shop  has  already  become 
a  busy  place  and  problems  big  and  little  are 
coming  up  right  along  for  solution.  A  reader 
of  this  department  has  asked  for  some  information 
concerning  the  gray  pigments  since  the  big  shows 
have  again  proclaimed  their  popularity.  There  is  quite 
an  extended  list  of  these  colors,  and  it  includes  not 
a  few  favorites  of  earlier  seasons,  chief  among  which 
are  battleship  gray,  French,  cadet,  onyx,  dust  gray 
and  elephant  gray.  Flitting  up  and  down  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York,  you  may  see  many  cars  painted  in 
the  latter  color.  Paint  a  strapping  big  car  this  color, 
fetch  the  moldings  out  in  a  lighter  gray,  and  stripe 
the  field  color  with  lines  of  gold  and  black  and  you 
have  something  to  bring  the  critics  to  a  standstill. 

Grays  are  neutral  colors  in  respect  to  hot  or  cold 
seasons ;  they  reflect  the  heat  better  than  many  pig- 
ments, are  modest  colors,  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
exciting  to  the  vision.  Moreover,  they  show  dust  and 
road  service  less  than  the  showier  colors,  are  easily 
cleanable  and  are  durable.  White  and  black  produce 
normal  gray,  which  may  be  changed  to  practically 
any  desired  hue  'by  the  addition  of  a  positive  color. 
A  positive  color,  to  make  the  statement  clear,  is  one 
containing  neither  white  nor  black.  Red,  yellow, 
blue,  green,  purple,  orange,  russet,  citrine  and  olive 
are  positive  colors. 

If  desired,  the  grays  are,  for  the  most  part,  easy  to 
shop  prepare,  but  at  the  present  time,  we  believe,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  some  special  shade  or  tint  required  to 
meet  an  individual  order,  it  is  more  economical  to 
buy  them  mixed  in  the  specific  color  necessary.  The 
colors  are  more  likely  to  be  so  perfectly  mixed  and 
compounded  that  no  single  ingredient  works  out  dur- 
ing the  application  of  the  color  to  destroy  the  purity 
of  the  shade.  About  the  only  disadvantage  to  be  not- 
ed in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  gray  pigments  is 
their  tendency  to  show  finger  marks,  varnish  dis- 
coloration and  other  disfigurements.  This  is,  of 
course,  more  characteristic  of  the  lighter  grays,  as  it 
is  of  many  other  light  colors.  Common  prudence  in 
handling  and  using  the  color  will  enable  the  workman 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  above  mentioned.  In  shop 
mixing  any  of  the  grays,  and  notably  the  darker  ones, 
which  carry,  necessarily,  a  larger  percentage  of  black 
in  their  composition,  it  is  absolutely  needful  that  a 
most  minute  relationship  of  all  the  ingredients  be 
established ;  lacking  this  the  black  is  more  than  likely 
to  streak  out  in  the  color.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
fetch  the  necessary  varnish  coats,  up  to  the  striping 
base,  along  with  enough  color  in  them  to  hold  the 
purity  of  the  color  securelv  against  the  discoloring 
tendency  of  the  varnish.    With  these  things  in  mind 


it  will  be  found  com.paratively  easy  work  to  bring 
out  a  fine  field  of  any  of  the  popular  grays. 

At  this  time  it  is  easier  to  effect  economies  than 
perhaps  in  earlier  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  car  manufacturing  busi- 
ness has  been  able  to  produce  smoother  and  finer  sur- 
faces, and,  therefore,  requiring  less  depth  of  pigment 
and  fewer  coats  of  surfacing  varnish.  This  ijiay  not 
appear  to  the  jobbing  shop  painter  quite  so  important 
as  it  is  proving  to  the  factory  craftsman,  but  it  is 
invested  with  at  least  some  degree  of  importance, 
neveitheless.  Prices  for  painting  the  car  are  none  too 
high  and  if,  through  the  better  refinement  of  the  sur- 
face, the  painter  is  able  to  save  in  some  of  the  primary 
or  surfacing  coats  and  even  in  a  coat  or  two  of  var- 
nish, without  detriment  to  the  general  finish,  he  may 
count  the  situation  as  distinctly  to  his  advantage.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  in  the  case  of  receiv- 
ing a  certain  stipulatel  sum  for  applying  a  specified 
number  of  coats,  and  performing  a  certain  number  of 
processes,  such  a  contract  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
strictly  lived  up  to.  In  those  instances,  however, 
where  the  work  is  taken  at  a  certain  figure  and  the 
car  owner  turns  the  equipment  over  to  the  painter, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  get  an  overhaul- 
ing consistent  with  its  requirements,  these  finer  sur- 
faces can  be  made  fit  and  good  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
labor  and  material  without  in  any  way  abusing  the 
trust  of  the  car  owner.  Under  no  circtunstances  is 
it  good  business  policy  to  cheapen  the  quality  of  the 
work,  or  of  the  material,  but  if  through  the  engineer- 
ing refinements  of  the  surface  the  painting  require- 
ments of  the  car  may  be  fully  met,  with  fewer  proc- 
esses, the  painter  may  in  some  cases  be  able  to  con- 
sistently profit  by  the  advantage  alone,  and  in  others 
to  share  it  with  the  car  owner. 

Lately  the  writer  has  been  requested  to  give  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  chipping  andi  flaking  of  ultra- 
marine blue  from  a  touring  car.  The  surface  had 
scaled  badly,  despite  the  fact  that  seemingly  all  neces- 
sary precautions  had  been  taken  in  painting  and  finish- 
ing. Apparently,  the  work  should  have  given  good 
service.  All  these  dark  colors,  japan  ground,  are  by 
nature  brittle  and  crispy  and,  unless  some  special 
means  are  taken  to  fortify  them,  it  is  no  uncommon 
experience  to  find  them  breaking  away  from  their 
position.  The  ordinary  touring  car  surface  is  espe- 
cially subject  to  violent  strains  and  oscillation,  and 
when  a  color  ground  in  japan  happens  to  be  unusually 
lirittle  when  exposed  to  this  class  of  service,  the 
break  often  comes  unexpectedly. 

All  surfaces  prepared  for  the  reception  of  ultra- 
marine— for  the  reception  of  any  japan  ground  color, 
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in  fact — need  to  be  given  a  reinforcement  of  raw 
linseed  oil  through  the  ground  color  to  give  elasticity 
and  adhesive  effects. 

The  preparation  coat,  over  an  old  paint  founda- 
tion, may  well  carry,  for  the  first  application,  one 
part  of  raw  linseed  oil  to  five  parts  of  turpentine  and, 
for  the  second  coat,  there  should  be  at  least  one  part 
oil  to  eight  parts  of  turpentine.  Then,  for  thei'  body 
surface,  use  elastic  rubbing  varnish  in  the  making  of 
the  varnish-color  coats.  With  these  provisions,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  granting  that  a  good 
quality  of  material  is  used,  the  blue  will  wear  dur- 
ably. 

Not  a  few  men  engaged  in  repainting  automobiles 
have  found  some  trouble  in  getting  the  color  over 
the  large  surfaces  without  leaving  brush  marks  and 
streaky  effects.  The  latter  day  practice  is  to  use 
thinner  coats  of  color  and  more  of  them.  The  thin- 
ner coat  will  be  found  to  carry  out  better,  and  nat- 
urally it  flats  out  finer  and  to  a  more  velvety  finish, 
and  this  is  the  supreme  object  on  the  big  car  and 
truck  fields.  These  thinner  coats  of  color  do  not 
riffle  and  pile  up  like  the  color  heavy  in  body  has  a 
habit  of  doing,  and  they  may  be  worked  full  and 
clear  out  to  the  length  of  the  panel. 

The  way  a  lot  of  pigment  is  broken  up  in  the  con- 
tainer has  much  to  do  with  its  working  and  flowing 
properties.  The  most  effective  manner  of  preparing 
a  fine  color  for  use  is  to  break  it  up  coarsely  in  a 
little  turpentine,  then  flow  over  it  enough  turpentine 
to  submerge  the  pigment,  after  which  it  should  be  set 
aside  for  a  Httle  time — for  several  hours,  if  possible — 
and  when  next  taken  in  hand  it  needs  to  be  worked 
gradually  to  a  perfectly  fused  and  flowing  condition, 
meanwhile  adding  turpentine,  little  by  little. 

In  repainting  the  automobile  it  is  found  that  the 
putty  does  not  often  stay  in  place  as  it  should  do. 
The  metal  surfaces  do  not  have  the  deep  gouges  and 
fractures  which  are  found  in  the  surfaces  of  wood, 
but  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  bruises  which  have 
to  be  licked  over  with  putty,  and  where  this  is  done 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  pigment  should  stick  closer 
than  a  brother.  The  wrenches  and  vibration,  and  the 
hard  shocks  which  the  car  'body  must  stand,  are 
correspondingly  hard  upon  everything  put  into  the 
paint  and  varnish  structure.  Falling  short  of  what  it 
vitally  needs  to  hold  it  in  place,  any  one  of  these 
materials  are  prone  to  be  shaken  from  its  foundation. 

Upon  jobs  to  which  considerable  putty  must  be 
applied  it  were  the  better  plan  to  give  the  putty  an 
extended  time  to  harden,  and  then  to  make  it  to 
carry,  say,  one  gill  of  raw  linseed  oil  to  about  four 
pounds  of  putty,  as  commonly  mixed.  This  method 
will  give  the  mixture  additional  binding  power  and 
a  better  grip  on  the  surface.  As  a  rule,  however, 
it  is  good  practice  to  limit  the  use  of  putty  on  these 
metal  surfaces  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  case. 

An  excellent  putty  for  automobile  surfaces,  as  well 
as  for  carriage  and  wagon  surfaces,  is  made  of  one 
part  of  paris  white,  or  gilders'  whiting — the  first 
named  being  the  top  layer  of  whiting  in  the  settling 
tanks,  and  the  second,  the  middle  layer — and  two 
parts  of  dry  white  lead,  these  pigments  being  knead- 
ed thoroughly  together  in  equal  parts  of  rubbing  var . 
nish  and  coach  japan.  Then  to  meet  special  re- 
quirements add  the  raw  linseed  oil,  as  above  indicated. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  glazing  putty,  simply 
thin  the  consistency  of  this  putty  down  as  needed 
with  a  turpentine. 


In  the  application  of  putty  to  these  old,  battered 
car  surfaces,  the  conditions  of  the  work,  needs,  etc., 
should  all  be  given  study,  and  the  putty  made, 
through  right  adjustment,  suited  to  them.  It  is,  after 
all,  something  of  a  cut  and  try  system,  using  good 
judgment  and  experience  as  the  basis  of  operations. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  painter  depends  upon 
excellent  and  uniform  varnish  room  results  to  help 
along  in  making  some  money  out  of  the  business. 
At  the  very  best,  the  suburban  vehicle  painter  is 
more  or  less  handicapped  in  his  field  of  operations, 
and  the  varnish  room  is  seldom  what  it  should  be  in 
build,  shape,  location,  size  and  equipment.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
helps  that  offer.  One  of  these  consists  in  keepin* 
the  room  clean  by  using  a  vacuum  cleaner.  The  old 
way  of  wetting  down  the  floor  and  then  sweeping 
and  scrubbing  out  is  obsolete,  or  should  be.  Floor, 
walls,  around  window  casings,  etc.,  need  all  to  be 
searched  with  the  cleaner  and  made  spotless  of  dirt 
and  dust.    That  is  one  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Moisture  in  the  varnish  room  introduces  one  of 
the  deviltries  with  which  the  varnisher  has  long  had 
to  cope.  Washing  the  surface  is  a  mainstay  of  good 
varnishing;  do  it  well,  and  for  the  purpose  use,  pre- 
ferably, soft  water  plentifully — enough  to  flood  much 
of  the  iight  dust  and  fleecy  matter  off  the  surface  at 
once.  Use  the  wash  tool  freely  around  all  corners, 
moldings  and  ornamental  fixtures,  and  along  the 
under  edge  of  the  body.  Make  sure  that  all  surface 
atoms  are  removed  during  the  washing  up  process. 
That  is  a  great  gain.  Let  in  plenty  of  light,  both  for 
the  advantage  of  the  workman  and  the  work;  also 
ventilation  must  be  had  in  plenty. 

Good  varnish  room  results  cannot  be  had  in  a 
poorly  ventilated  apartment.  Pure  air  is  to  the  var- 
nish precisely  what  it  is  to  the  varnisher.  Better 
brilliancy,  safer  flowing  and  more  uniform  _  drying 
are  some  of  the  results  of  adequate  ventilation.  It 
is  not  always  possible,  but  when  so,  let  the  freshly 
varnished  work  set  in  a  dark  room  while  the  varnish 
is  undergoing  the  process  of  setting  up  free  from 
dust.  Then  remove  to  the  lightest  quarters  at  hand, 
or  let  the  light  into  the  set  room.  Varnish  takes  on 
deeper  luster  when  drying  in  the  light,  and  it  conies 
to  a  usable  condition  quicker,  other  things  being 
equal.  During  the  space  of  time  required  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  varnish  free  from  dust  the  dark 
room  is  a  developer  of  rich,  deep  brilliancy,  which^ 
veteran  finishers  never  fail  to  extol. 

In  the  hurry  of  things  at  this  season  it  is  often  a 
temptation  to  varnish  over  work;  not  ''fully  matured, 
both  color,  varnish-color  and  eveii  vaniish.  This  is 
always  a  mistake.  Varnish  should  never  be  applied 
to  a  surface,  whether  color,  or  va,rnish,  untif  it  is 
safely  dry.  y\ppearances,  durabilitjir-H:verytti{i|p  in 
the  surface  worth  while — must  suffer  through  this 
practice.  This  is  a  point  in  the  process  of  the  finish 
where  leisurely  steps  are  all  important — where  mis- 
takes are  costly. 

Keep  the  tools  clean  is  a  feature  never  to  be  neg- 
lected. A  clean  and  thoroughlv  workable  set  of 
brushes,  whether  for  rubbing  or  finishing  varnish,  is 
a  first  necessity.  Keep  the  brushes  in  the  same  kind 
of  varnish  they  are  used  in  when  being  worked,  have 
the  container  dust  and  airtight,  and  fool  proof.  Keep 
dusters,  sponges,  wash  leathers  under  lock  and  key. 
All  this  is  a  help  to  better  work. 
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In  the  City  of  Roses 

A  Firm  of  Successful  Oregon  Decorators  and  Painters— Sutcliffe  &  Blied,  of  Portland— 

Who  Have  an  Intresting  Career. 

By  Geo.  Wilfred  Wright. 


IT  is  only  sixty  years  ago  that  Portland  was  a 
"River  Landing,"  where  steamboats  and  other 
water  craft  which  plied  the  Willimantic  River, 
tied  up  for  the  night.  Today  the  tourist  will  seek 
long  and  hard  to  find  a  prettier  city  or  one  where 
business  progress  and  development  are  so  closely 
inter-twined  with  the  civic  spirit  than  this  thriving 
place. 

That  the  beautifying  of  a  city  is  closely  allied  with 
the  work  of  the  skillful  decorator  and  painter  is  read- 
ily understood,  so  in  Portland  there  are  many  hand- 
some public  buildings  and  elegant  private  residences, 
which  show  the  careful,  artistic  work  of  the  master 
craftsmen  in  the  decorating  field. 

Among  the  recognized  leaders,  in  the  paintmg  and 
decorating  business  of  this  attractive  Oregon  metrop- 
olis, is  the  firm  of  Sutcliffe  &  Blied,  whose  estab- 


John  Blied. 

lishment  is  located  at  129  Eleventh  street,  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  element  of  newness  that 
enters  into  the  stories  of  Western  concerns,  when 
compared  to  those  in  the  East  and  Central  West. 
Everything  on  the  Pacific  coast  seems  recent  and  just 
started ;  while  in  sections  of  the  country  which  have 
been  settled  longer  and  can  hark  back  to  Colonial 
times,  the  staid,  fixed  conditions  was  recognizable ; 
although  in  practically  al  instances  tliere  is  no  sign 
of  retrogression  on  the  part  of  these  old  Eastern  es- 


tablishments. Every  one  is  active  and  alive  to  prog- 
ress and  prosperity,  and  is  aiming  to  be  among  the 
first  in  his  line. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe,  the  original  founder  of  this  Port- 
land firm,  started  the  business  in  1878,  when  this 
young  and  fast-growing  town  was  facing  wonderful 
opportunities.  Business  was  just  beginning  to  boom, 
and  the  railroads  were  opening  up  wonderful  re- 
sources in  this  vast,  new  territory  and  settlers  were 
coming  in  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  In  1884 
John  Blied,  the  head  of  the  present  establishment, 
reached  the  United  States  shores  from  Sweden,  the 
land  of  his  birth.  There  he  had  worked  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  at  night — from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  On  arriving  at  Port- 
land he  applied  at  Sutcliffe's  for  a  job  and  he  found 
that  th/e  American  time  schedule  for  a  day's  work 
consisted  of  ten  hours  and  the  wages  were  three  dol- 
lars. Blied  thought  he  had  struck  it  rich  and  became 
so  impressed  with  his  good  fortune  that  he  decided  to 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Oregon.  With 
characteristic  earnestness  and  thoroughness,  he 
worked  hard  for  his  employer  and  his  frugal  eco- 
nomical habits  soon  showed  thrift  and  independence. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe  and,  in 
1889,  or  five  years  after  coming  to  Portland,  he  was 
admitted  into  partnership,  and  the  business  was 
pushed  with  great  energy  and  vigor  by  both  of  these 
hustling  decorators. 

In  reply  to  my  question  on  the  working  conditions 
in  Portland,  Mr.  Blied  remarked : — "Competition  here 
is  keen,  as  it  always  is  in  newly  developed  sections, 
and  particularly  in  the  Far  West.  However,  it  does 
not  mean  that,  in  order  to  get  a  job  at  the  lowest 
price,  a  decorator  should  slight  his  work.  That_  is 
something  I  will  not  do ;  and  when  I  promise  to  give 
a  wall  six  coats  of  finish,  or  whatever  it  may  need,  it 
does  not  follow  that  three  coats  are  all  that  I  intend 
to  put  on."  There  was  considerable  emphasis  put  on 
this  remark  and  I  saw  that  this  decorator  believed  in 
treating  his  patrons  the  way  he  would  wish  to  be 
treated;  which,  incidentally,  is  not  an  unwholesome 
rule  to  follow ;  and  from  careful  observation,  it  is 
not  hard  to  conclude  that  the  business  world  is  drift- 
ing rapidly  toward  just  this  ideal,  the  notion  of  pes- 
simists and  calamity-howlers  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. , 

"We  had  a  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  As- 
sociation here  a  few  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Blied,  in 
referring  to  this  important  feature  of  the  craft,  "but 
for  some  reason  or  other  it  dropped  out  of  existence 
Later  we  felt  the  need  of  becoming  more  closely  unit- 
ed for  the  good  of  the  business  and  a  new  body  was 
formed  and  most  of  the  decorators  of  the  city  and 

throughout  the  section  attend  the  meetings."   

Portland  decorators  will  do  well  to  awaken  to  the 
value  and  benefit  that  comes  through  intelligent  co-op- 
eration and  unitv  of  the  members  of  a  good,  live  as- 
sociation.   Problems  are  worked  out,  conditions  are 
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discussed,  actions  on  foreboding  trouble  may  be  taken 
and  numerous  other  helps  are  derived  that  could 
hardly  be  found  in  other  ways.  In  the  East  the  asso- 
ciations have  been  potent  factors  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  painting  and  decorating  craft,  and  in  any  city, 
where  it  is  well  managed  and  efficient  executives  are 
kept  in  office,  the  association  is  bound  to  work  out 
for  the  good  of  every  member. 

In  speaking  of  the  class  of  work  which  Portland 
residents  require,  Mr.  Blied  stated: — "Out  here  the 
people,  as  a  rule,  want  quality  work  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  but  not  infrequently  we  find  decorators 
who  cut  their  profits  down  so  that  they  are  unable  to 
do  the  work  as  they  should.    Our  contracts  run  from 


A  great  deal  of  work  done  by  this  concern,  I  found, 
was  for  the  wealthier  home  owners.  This  gives  Mr. 
Blied  a  clear  idea  of  exactly  how  the  new  designs  and 
improvements  in  wall  decorations  take  with  the  repre- 
sentative people  of  the  city.  "Probably  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  our  work,  at  present,'  consists  of  interior 
painting  and  tinting,"  he  remarked,  "and  this  shows 
that  wall  papers  are  not  quite  as  much  in  demand  as 
in  former  years.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  enameling 
and  exceedingly  pretty  effects  are  secured  by  a  proper 
decorative  scheme  in  a  room,  especially  in  the  rooms 
of  a  private  residence." 

In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  materials  in  use  at  the 
present  day  and  their  method  of  handling  them,  the 


Interior  of  the  Attractive  Store  Where  John  Blied  Sells  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  to  Portland  People. 


private  residences  to  large  office  buildings.  My  first 
job  was  the  Hotel  Portland,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
hostelries  in  the  Northwest.  Other  important  con- 
tracts were  the  Worcester  Buildings,  the  Concord 
Building  and  the  Corbett  Building.  Another  impor- 
tant job  was  the  painting  of  the  Reed  College  Build- 
ings, which  were  built  in  1912,  On  this  job  I  had 
fifty-six  men  employed." 

"How  do  people  out  here  consider  the  constantly 
changing  style  in  wall  decorations,"  I  asked. 

"They  are  like  all  others,"  replied  this  skilled  crafts- 
man. "You  may  go  into  any  of  the  homes  or  public 
buildings  of  this  city  and  you'll  not  find  the  same  style 
of  wall  paper  and  finishes  which  were  in  vogue  only 
ten  years  ago.  Notice  today  and  you  will  not  see 
the  fancy  ceiling  centerpieces,  nor  the  moldings  and 
heavy  ornamental  cornices  and  other  wall  embellish- 
ments which  were  so  prevalent  when  I  first  began  in 
this  business.  Styles  in  wall  papers  have  changed, 
which  necessarily  cause  a  change  to  occur  in  the  dec- 
orator's work." 


proprietor  of  this  establishment  stated: — "\\c  mix 
our  own  paints,  as  a  rule,  and  I  suppose  you  find  most 
all  decorators  whom  you  have  met  do  the  same  way. 
I  have  always  been  able  to  get  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  my  work  and  better  able  to  get  the  desired 
tints  from  my  own  way  of  mixing.  But,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  paint  manufacturers  are  todav  making 
a  very  good  line  of  ready-mixed  paints  and,  for  most 
all  ordinary  uses  of  the  house  owner,  who  is  not  a 
practical  painter,  nor  who  does  not  wish  to  employ  one 
for  a  little  job  he  may  have  on  hand,  the  ready-mixed 
paint  answers  the  purpose  fairly  well.  The  manu- 
facturers of  calcimine  are  putting  out  a  very  good 
article  today  and  I  have  tested  it  out  to  my  own 
satisfaction  and  find  I  can  use  it  to  very  good  advan- 
tage." 

Referring  further  to  the  method  of  prejiaring  i>aint 
for  obtaining  the  best  results  and  bringing  it  to  a 
standard,  where  it  would  resist  the  severest  weather 
tests,  Mr.  Blied  said :— ".A.fter  trying  out  and  care- 
fully experimenting,  we  have  found  that  for  outside 
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work  where  lead  and  oil  are  to  be  applied,  we  use  raw 
linseed  oil  in  summer ;  but  in  the  winter,  when  more 
severe  weather  conditions  are  encountered,  we  use 
boiled  linseed  oil.  This  gives  us  an  all-around  paint 
that  is  quite  satisfactory  and  seems  to  meet  require- 
ments as  well  as  anything  we  have  ever  used." 

The  question  came  up  as  to  the  future  of  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating  business  in  Portland.  Mr.  Blied 
remarked,  in  substance,  that  he  believed  the  painter 
and  decorator  who  paid  thoughtful  attention  to  his 
work  and  gave  satisfaction  to  his  customers  would 
find  his  business  profitable  at  all  times. 

Portland  is  a  growing  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  won- 
derful State,  rich  in  natural  resources,  excellently 
situated  and  blest  with  a  most  invigorating  climate 
and  favored  with  the  most  entrancing  scenery  in  the 
Northwest.  More  than  280,000  persons  comprise  the 
population  of  Portland,  and  the  people  have  made  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  American  cities, 
largely  due,  perhaps,  to  the  balmy  air  and  the  pride 


Well  Arranged  Show  Windows  Temvt  the  Customer  to 
Come  into  the  Store. 


the  residents  take  in  their  city.  It  has  become  noted 
for  its  exquisite  roses.  Twenty  million  roses  bloom 
out  of  doors  here  each  summer.  Every  June  the  city 
celebrates  its  Rose  Festival,  when  three  days  are  giv- 
en to  playing  among  the  flowers.  Magnificent  fioral 
parades  are  planned  and  rose  battles  take  place  on 
the  streets.  Not  infrequently  are  the  pavements  cov- 
ered inches  deep  with  rose  pe.tals.  The  sweet  per- 
fume, arising  from  the  crushed  flowers  on  the  side- 
walks during  these  festival  days,  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

Portland  is  said  to  have  more  miles  of  paved  streets 
than  any  city  of  her  class  in  the  United  States.  She 
has  less  indebtedness  than  any  other  city  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  ships  more  wheat  and  lumber  than  any 
other  and  does  the  largest  wholesale  business  of  any 
place  in  the  Northwest.  Although  situated  several 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  there  are  large 
shipping  interests  here,  which  do  a  heavy  trade  with 
the  Orient.  Colonies  of  many  other  nations  are 
found,  and  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Italians  and  mer- 
chants from  many  other  countries  carry  the  same 
lines  of  merchandise  that  may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of 
their  native  land. 

As  a  place  to  live,  few  sections  have  more  invit- 
ing features  to  presient  than  this  charming  region  or 
this  splendid  city.  Since  the  State  joined  the  ranks 
of  Prohibition  and  Portland  has  cleared  out  all  the 
saloons  and  liquor  establishments,  the  moral  advan- 


tages here  have  become  far  greater  than  before. 
Wages  in  the  painting  and  decorating  trades,  Mr. 
Blied  informed  me,  are  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  a 
working  day  consists  of  eight  hours.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  workingman  has  excellent  opportunities  to 
live  comfortably  and  become  independent  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

"The  climate  of  Portland,  in  summer,  is  the  best  in 
the  United  States,"  asserts  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington.  During  the  three  summer  months  the 
valleys  of  the  surrounding  country  are  filled  with  rnild 
days  and  cool  nights.  There  has  been  but  one  severe 
thunder  storm  in  Portland  in  ten  years.  The  warm 
waters  of  the  Japan  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
sweep  the  coast  of  Oregon  and,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  moisture-laden  winds  are  turned  back  when 
they  strike  against  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  thus 
serve  as  a  blanket  to  shield  the  land  from  a  severe 
heat.  In  the  winter  season,  when  the  Cascades  are 
covered  with  deep  snows,  the  moisture  of  the  warm 
winds  is  congealed  into  rain  and,  instead  of  the  long 
season  of  snow  and  ice,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  Oregon  experiences  instead  a 
"rainy  season."  The  average  rainfall  during  the 
seasons  of  winter  and  preceding  fall,  is  about  forty- 
five  inches.  Considering  these  advantages  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  to  know  that  hundreds  who  go  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  particularly  to  the  Northwest,  find 
things  so  agreeable  that  they  do  not  return.  Scores, 
however,  do  come  back  because  they  do  not  always 
find  working  conditions  as  they  had  supposed. 

"Help  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain,"  said  Mr.  Blied, 
as  he  referred  to  this  important  part  of  the  decorating 
business,  "and  unless  we  can  get  competent,  skilled 
workmen,  we  may  as  well  stop  doing  work.  My  shop 
averages  about  twenty  men  the  year  around.  In  191 2 
we  had  a  very  busy  year,  and  as  there  was  consider- 
able building  going  on,  we  had  a  larger  force  than 
usual." 

"Do  you  have  many  apprentices  now  and  what  is 
the  outlook  for  a  boy  to  learn  the  trade  in  your  city?" 
I  asked.  To  this  question  Mr.  Blied  replied: — "We 
do  not  employ  any  apprentices  at  present.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  little  attention  given  them  when  they 
start  to  learn  the  trade,  and  another  matter  that  has 
much  to  do  with  apprenticeships  in  this  city  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  so-called  workmen  attempt  to 
pick  up  a  slight  working  knowledge  of  the  painting 
and  decorating  trade  and  then  call  themselves  able 
workmen,  capable  of  going  out  on  any  class  of  work. 
It  has  been  my  earnest  hope  that  our  Association  may 
help  this  condition  here  and,  before  long,  we  shall_  be 
on  a  stronger,  better  basis  with  reference  to  this  im- 
portant element  that  so  much  affects  the  future  of 
our  trade." 

Practically  all  the  shops  in  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing trades  of  Portland  are  open  to  all  workmen, 
whether  union  or  non-union.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  strong  union  here,  but  it  was  broken  up  and  has 
never  been  reorganized.  It  is  Mr.  Blied's  view,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  successful  contractors  and  mas- 
ter painters,  that  there  should  be  co-operation  be- 
tween the  workman  and  his  employer  in  the  fullest 
sense.  With  a  clear  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  and  a  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  each 
other's  success  the  matter  of  labor  and  capital  con- 
flict would  soon  cease.  It  is  surely  an  end  toward 
which  the  Association,  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painters  on  one  side  and  the  unions  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  on  the  other  side,  should  speedily  work. 

An  evidence  of  the  harmony  that  has  always  ex- 
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isted  between  the  firm  of  Sutcliffe  &  Blied  and  their 
workmen  was  given  by  Mr.  BHed,  when  he  stated  that 
three  of  the  men  who  worked  for  them  in  i8go,  when 
the  picture  of  their  first  store  was  taken,  are  still  on 
the  pay  roll.  One  of  these  men  has  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  learned  the  trade  at  the  Sutcliffe  &  Blied  shop 
and  continue  working  there. 

JOURNEYMAN'S  TIME  REPORT 

SUTCLIFFE  &  BLIED,  129  Eleventh  St. 
Week  ending   191.... 


RULES. 


DAY 

WHEN  DONE                |  H 

M 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

'r 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

TOTAL  TIME 

Name 


A  system  of  keeping  journeymens'  time  and  also 
a  workman's  record  of  stock  used  are  features  from 
this  Oregon  shop  that  may  interest  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Mr.  Blied  states  he 
has  found  these  systematic  devices  inestimable  in 
keeping  track  of  two  very  important  items  of  his  busi- 
ness. On  the  back  of  the  journeyman's  Time  Report 
Blank  are  the  Rules,  which  are  designed  to  govern  the 
shop  of  Sutcliffe  &  Blied.  They  are  worth  reading 
by  any  live,  up-to-date  decorator.  This  time  sheet  is 
printed  on  durable  pink  paper  and  measures  four  and 
one-quarter  by  seven  and  three-quarters  inches.  The 
Stock  Report  is  on  a  blue-gray  paper,  measuring 
four  by  seven  inches. 

In  the  matter  of  procuring  business,  Mr.  Blied 
stated  that  he  advertised  some  in  the  local  newspapers, 


1.  Employes  are  required  to  mark  time  at  the  end  of 
each  day  on  time  card. 

2.  Workmen  must  be  prepared  to  start  work  at  8 
o'clock  a.  m.  and  work  until  12  noon;  start  again  at  1  p.  m. 
and  work  until  5  p.  m. 

3.  No  extra  work  to  be  done  without  orders  from  the 
employer. 

4.  No  smoking  or  unnecessary  talking  allowed  during 
working  hours. 

5.  Every  employe  must  have  putty  knife,  scraper  and 
duster  and  clean  suit  once  a  week. 

6.  Workmen  will  be  held  responsible  for  tools  and 
brushes  provided  by  the  firm. 

7.  Leave  no  oily  rags  or  dirty  overalls  in  shop  or  on 
job.  Be  careful  with  scaffolding,  etc.,  and  do  not  ruin 
plants  when  working  on  outside  jobs. 

8.  Time  must  be  reported  Friday  night.  Wages  paid 
Saturday  night. 

9.  No  tools  or  materials  can  be  taken  from  the  shop 
or  from  one  job  to  another  without  duplicate  slips  being 
turned  into  the  office  and  last  man  on  job  to  r^pOTt  tools 
and  materials  left.  Z^if^' 


but  traced  very  little  business  from  that  source.  Hav- 
ing been  long  established  and  always  making  it  a 
pouit  to  give  good,  satisfactory  service,  business  comes 
naturally. 

Speaking  of  present  increasing  expenses  connect- 
ed with  business  in  general,  as  compared  with  past 
years,  Mr.  Blied  observed  that  there  were  causes 
which  made  the  running  of  business  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  formerly.  "Take  the  case  of  the  trans- 
ferring of  materials,"  he  said.  "We  use  a  horse  and 
wagon,  as  well  as  an  automobile,  but  by  careful  study 
we  find  the  auto  costs  us  less  than  the  horse  and 
v/agon  and,  ultimately,  we  shall  probably  use  the 
automobile  exclusively.  We^^find  there  must  be  a 
pretty  close  watch  kept  on  expense  at  all  times  or 
excessive  costs  will  soon  get  the  controlling  hand." 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  this  successful  concern 
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Lbs.  Glue 

Lbs.  Water  Colors 
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Pails  Kalsomine 

Pails  Size 

S.-ni(l  I'apor 

Lbs.  Pumice  Stone 

Lbw.  Putty 

Yds.  House  Lining 

Lbs.  Adamant 

Tibs.  Plaster 
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has  become  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  in  the  dec- 
orating and  painting  business  of  Portland.  Upright- 
ness and  honesty  of  purpose  have  been  interwrdiighi 
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and  Mr.  Sutcliffe  continued  it  until  1910,  when  the 
latter  retired,  and  Mr.  Blied  has  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone  from  that  time.    The  concern  was  incor- 


TUe  Original  Shop  and  Working  Force  of  Sutcliffe  &  Blied. 


with  good,  reliable  service  to  the  customer  and  the 
result  has  been  gratifying  to  all  concerned  and  a 
credit  to  the  trade  in  general. 

After  Mr.  Blied  was  admitted  mto  partnership  he 


porated  in  1913.  Mr.  Sutcliflfe  died  the  same  yean 
The  store  now  bears  the  name  of  John  Blied,  although 
all  contracts  are  made  under  the  original  firm  name 
of  Sutcliffe  &  Blied. 


Business  Hints  for  Wide-wake  Painters 

Making  It  Easy  for  Your  Customers  to  Spend  Money— Advertising. 


MAKE  it  easy  for  your  customers  to  spend 
money.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
for  successful  business,  as  laid  down  by  a 
leading  painter  and  decorator  in  New  York  city ;  a 
man  with  a  store  on  Fifth  avenue,  whose  customers 
number  some  of  the  best  people  of  the  city  and  who 
believes  that  his  business  stands  on  a  par,  respectabil- 
ity and  dignity  considered,  with  that  of  any  other 
store  along  this  street  of  high-class  business,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  line  it  may  be  engaged.  And  he  is  en- 
tirely right  in  his  belief.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  painter  and  decorator,  who  has  a  pride  in  his  voca- 
tion who  runs  his  business  on  business  principles  and 
who'  remembers  that  it  is  not  only  an  ancient,  honor- 
able and  artistic  calling,  but  that  it  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  the  country,  should  take  ott 
his  hat  to  any  man.  ,    .      ,  ^ 

The  high-class  department  stores,  the  jewelers,  the 
modistes,  the  furniture  and  specialty  shops  along  the 


Avenue,  pay  great  attention  to  their  show  windows ; 
so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by  and  to 
invite  them  to  spend  their  money.  By  creating  a  de- 
sire for  the  pretty  things  they  show  or  the  fine  goods 
they  exhibit,  they  take  the  first  step  in  making  it 
easy  for  possible  customers  to  spend  their  money  ana, 
when  such  people  have  been  tempted  into  the  store, 
either  by  the  window  display  or  by  such  means  ot 
advertising  as  the  merchant  has  adopted,  courteous 
salesmen  use  their  most  persuasive  efforts  to  lead  the 
customer  along  to  buy  the  best  goods  they  have  for 
sale  by  using  every  art  to  create  a  desire  for  the 
things  they  have  to  show  and  thus  inducing  them  to 
part  with  more  money  than  perhaps  they  had  onginal- 
Iv  intended  to  spend.  Fifth  avenue  shops  have  a  per- 
haps well-deserved  reputation  for  high  prices,  yet 
that  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  against  people  spend- 
ing their  money  in  those  shops.  Nor  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments  looked  upon  as  rob- 
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bers  because  they  ask  high  prices  for  their  wares. 
People  are  willing  to  buy  goods  on  Fifth  avenue  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  shops  along  that  street  have 
the  reputation  of  selling  quality  goods,  and  people  are 
willing  to  spend  their  money  when  they  know  they 
will  get  its  full  value  in  quality  in  return. 

There  are  some  painters  who  do  not  make  it  easy 
for  their  customers  to  spend  their  money  because  they 
are  not  good  business  men.  They  never  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  cellar  shop  or  the  whitewash  brush. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  any  property  owner  can  pos- 
sibly be  looking  for  anything  except  low  price.  They 
are  afraid  their  customers  will  think  they  are  robbers 
if  they  dare  to  as  ka  fair  price  fo  rservices  rendered, 
so,  in  order  to  avoid  charging  a  high  price,  they  do 
not  give  service — or  at  best,  the  kind  of  service  they 
give  is  most  indifferent. 

Giving  satisfactory  service  is,  after  all,  the  keynote 
in  any  plan  for  making  it  easier  for  your  customers  to 
spend  their  money.  Suppose  you  have  a  room  in  the 
third  story  of  a  residence  to  paint  and  paper.  Many 
painters  will  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  comfort 
or  convenience  of  the  housewife ;  will  send  a  man  to 
do  the  work  without  first  ascertaining  if  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  him  that  day — just  as  likely  as  not 
sending  him  on  wash  day,  when  the  whole  household 
is  normally  upset.  Then  he  will  have  to  borrow  a 
pail  to  carry  water  in;  will  make  use  of  the  kitchen 
stove  to  cook  his  paste  or  heat  his  sizing;  will  track 
dirt  through  the  house  from  front  door  to  third  floor ; 
will  drop  scraps  of  pasted  paper  face  downward  upon 
the  floor,  and  when  he  departs,  will  leave  the  house 
looking  as  though  it  had  been  through  the  devasta- 
tion of  war.  Is  that  the  way  to  make  it  easy  for 
your  customer  to  spend  money  the  next  time  that 
painting  or  papering  is  needed?  Would  it  not  seem 
more  likely  that  the  housewife,  who  has  had  one  such 
experience,  will  dread  the  coming  of  the  painters  or 
the  paperhangers  and  will  put  off  the  evil  day  of 
their  coming  as  long  as  possible? 

On  the  contrary,  suppose  you  had  called  up  the 
lady  on  the  telephone  a  day  or  two  before  you  were 
ready  to  begin  work  and  asked  her  if  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  her  to  have  you  send  a  man  on  such  and 
such  a  day,  she  would  certainly  have  appreciated  your 
thoughtfulhess.  And  then,  let  us  say,  you  send  a 
long  strip  of  clean  muslin,  sufficient  to  lay  down  upon 
the  stairs  to  protect  them,  all  the  way  from  the  door 
to  the  room  you  are  about  to  paint.  Your  men  are 
supplied  with  their  own  pails ;  take  special  pains  not 
to  empty  anything  likely  to  cause  a  stoppage  down 
any  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  ;  either  use  size  and  paste 
that  can  be  mixed  with  cold  water  or  take  the  ready- 
mixed  paste  with  them  ;  carefully  cover  up  every  piece 
of  furniture  that  cannot  readily  be  moved  from  the 
room  with  drop  cloths ;  lay  strips  of  building  paper  on 
any  hard-wood  floors ;  gather  up  all  the  scraped  off 
paper  and  put  it  in  the  ash  barrel,  or  if  the  house  is 
out  of  town,  take  it  out  and  bum  it ;  have  a  box  handy 
to  receive  all  trimmed  pieces  of  paper  and  make  it  a 
rule  to  double  over,  pasted  side  inside,  all  trimmings 
from  the  wall  paper,  before  dropping  them  in  the 
box  and,  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  carefully  sweep- 
ing out  the  room,  leaving  everything  as  neat  and  tidy 
as  possible,  laying  all  step  ladders  down  neatly  against 
the  wall  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and  tying  paper 
covers  over  all  paint  pots,  which  should  either  be 
put  away  in  the  cellar  or  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  stumbling  over 
them  if  anyone  wished  to  enter'  to  get  at  a  closet  or 
for  any  other  purpose.    And,  when  the  men  were 


finally  through,  leaving  the  room  clean  and  neat  so 
that  it  can  be  put  in  order  again  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  trouble. 

If  you  do  all  these  things,  or  such  as  may  be  needed 
to  avoid  all  occasion  for  complaint,  the  housewife  will 
not  dread  the  coming  of  the  painters  and  paperhang- 
ers, but,  on  the  contrary,  will  say :  "Mr.  Green's  men 
are  so  careful  and  left  everything  so  neat  and  they 
were  so  quiet  and  orderly  while  at  work  that  I  never 
would  have  noticed  they  were  in  the  house  and  really, 
if  I  could  always  get  those  men  I  don't  think  I  would 
mind  having  my  room  papered  and  pamted  at  any 
time."  Your  bill  will  be  paid  cheerfully  and  your  cus- 
tomer will  not  question  a  price  that  the  other  man 
never  would  have  dared  to  ask.  You  have  given 
service  and  have  made  it  easy  for  your  customer  to 
spend  his  money.  Therefore,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  you  will  be  given  the  preference  in  all  future 
work  that  he  has  done,  no  matter  if  your  prices  are 
higher,  and  he  will  probably  have  painting  and  paper- 
hanging  done  much  more  frequently  than  if  your  visit 
were  dreaded  as  the  occasion  of  a  household  overturn- 
ing. 

Some  decorators  seem  so  convinced  that  the  only 
thing  property  owners  want  is  a  cheap  job,  that  when 
a  lady  consults  them  about  repapering  a  room  they 
never  think  of  showing  her  anything  but  the  cheapest 
class  of  paper  that,  from  its  pattern,  is  supposed  to 
be  intended  for  an  apartment  of  the  kind  under  con- 
sideration. They  never  seem  able  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  commonplace  nor  to  realize  that  the  cus- 
tomer might  appreciate  a  suggestion  for  better  goods, 
which  would  result  in  a  room  decorated  with  good 
taste,  originality  and  expressive  of  the  individuality 
of  the  Owner. 

When  a  customer  consults  you  about  the  decoration 
of  her  parlor,  she  is  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  suggestions 
for  better  grade  goods,  especially  if  she  realizes  that 
the  effect  of  the  room  is  going  to  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  their  use,  and  if  you  point  out  to  her  that, 
while  the  added  cost  per  roll  may  seem  a  good  deal,  in 
the  total  cost  of  the  room  the  extra  cost  will  count  for 
very  little  as  against  the  improved  appearance.  The 
difference  between  a  paper  selling  at  fifty  cents  a 
roll  and  another  priced  at  one  dollar  seems  to  be  very 
great,  but  on  the  twenty  rolls,  which  may  possibly  be 
needed,  the  total  extra  cost  is  but  ten  dollars,  while 
the  result  will  look  to  her  friends  as  though  she  had 
spent  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  more,  so  superior  will  it  be 
to  the  commonplace,  fifty-cent  kind. 

Every  time  you  succeed  in  getting  one  of  your  cus- 
tomers to  use  better  class,  higher  priced  wall  papers, 
that  are  really  artistic  and  possess  individuality  in 
their  style,  you  are  educating  your  trade  to  a  higher 
stanard  of  values.  But  you  are  doing  more  than  that. 
The  room  that  is  out  of  the  commonplace  will  excite 
the  envy  of  your  customer's  friends  and  they  will  not 
rest  until  they  have  persuaded  their  husbands  to  have 
their  own  parlors  redecorated.  They  will  ask  Mrs. 
Smith  who  did  the  work  and  they  will  come  *o  you 
and  want  something  just  as  good  as  you  gav."  her, 
only  different.  Here  is  your  opportunity  fo  get  tiicm 
to  use  still  better  class  goods.  Gradually  von  will 
educate  your  trade — and  yourself,  too — into  using  a 
class  of  wall  papers  that  you  would  never  have  be- 
lieved you  could  have  sold  in  your  town.  You  have 
been  making  it  easier  for  \otn-  customers  to  sjx'nd 
money  by  showing  them  the  desirable  results  that 
they  could  obtain  by  the  greater  expenditures. 

Here,  again,  the  question  of  seryice  cnmc?  in.  If 
you  want  to  educate  your  customers  to  desire  better 
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class  decorations  and  to  spend  more  money  for  get- 
ting it,  you  must  be  prepared  to  furnish  it.  You  must 
speak  to  them  with  knowledge  of  what  is  up-to-date; 
you  must  understand  color  harmony;  the  light  re- 
jecting value  of  colors;  must  know  something  of 
period  styles ;  must  be  able  to  make  the  decoration  fit 
into  the  architectural  scheme  of  the  house.  In  other 
words,  you  must  be  more  than  a  skilled  mechanic — 
you  must  be  a  decorator.  And  to  do  this  you  must 
be  willing  to  study  and  wide-awake  to  keep  posted  as 
to  what  is  new. 

If  your  business  is  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns,  it 
will  pay  you,  one  or  twice  a  year,  to  go  to  the  nearest 
large  city  in  order  to  learn  what  the  leading  decorators 
there  are  doing.  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  you  will  easily  find  some  one  among  them 
who  will  be  glad  to  post  you  as  to  where  you  may 
find  the  jobber  or  manufacturer  handling  the  most 
artistic  line  of  special  wall  papers— the  things  that  do 
not  get  into  the  regular  sample  books.  You  will  learn 
where  to  buy  the  new  drapery  fabrics,  and  incidental- 
ly, you  will  find  a  small  sum  invested  in  sample 
lengths  an  excellent  way  to  establish  a  profitable  busi- 
ness in  these  goods  as  a  side  line. 

Perhaps  you  will  get  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the 
better  class  residences  that  have  been  recently  dec- 
orated ;  may  find  some  really  interesting  bits  ol  dec- 
oration in  the  high  class  hotels,  restaurants  or  cafes 
that  may  give  you  ideas  which  you  can  adapt  to  your 
own  trade.  Even  in  the  theatres  you  will  often  find 
some  valuable  suggestions,  for  the  modern  scene 
painters  keep  quite  up-to-date  in  their  designs  for  in- 
teriors. Moreover,  the  color  combinations  seen  m 
the  costumes  of  a  high  class  show  are  usually  well 
worth  studying. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  magazines,  do  not  fail  to 
look  carefully  over  the  suggestions  for  house  build- 
ing, furnishing  and  decorating  in  the  popular  period- 
icals— especially  those  intended  for  Avomen — and  in 
the  illustrated  supplements  of  the  metropolitan  Sun- 
day papers.  Your  customers  see  these  things  and  are 
,  often  influenced  by  them.  If  you  are  prepared  to 
carry  out  decorative  treatments  along  similar  hues, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  something  of  your  own  indi- 
viduality into  them,  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  getr 
ting  a  good  line  of  profitable  work  to  do.  You  will 
be  able  to  ofifer  ideas  that  will  make  it  easier  for  your 
customers  to  spend  their  money. 

In  showing  decorative  treatments  you  want  to  be 
prepared  with  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  exhibit.  You  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  show  this 
in  a  way  that  your  customers  will  be_  able  to  judge 
at  a  glance  the  effect  you  expect  to  obtain.  _  One  of  the 
best'~'methods  we  have  seen  for  doing  this  was  sug- 
gested by  a  representative  of  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons 
Company,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Roches- 
ter convention  of  the  New  York  State  Association,  m 
January. 

■  Upon  sheets  of  heavy  card  board,  about  twenty-two 
and  -one-half  bv  thirty  inches,  short  pieces  of  wall 
paper  were  pasted — at  the  corners  only— with  cut 
out  borders  or  binders,  to  sue:gest  panel  treatments  or 
,  original  decorative  eflPects.  Tight  easels  were  used  to 
display  these  mounted  samples,  and  over  each  one 
was  gracefully  thrown  a  piece  of  draperv^  of  appropri- 
ate coloring.  "  Such  a  displav  is  very  eflfective  and 
goes  a  lone  way  toward  selling  the  goods.  As  the 
paper  is  only  tipped  on  the  cardboard,  you  will  find 
you  can  easily  remove  it  in  order  to  prepare  a  set  of 


special  samples  to  show  some  customer  with  whom 
you  have  an  appointment. 

In  selling  decorations,  the  first  thing  to^  do  is  to 
get  a  line  on  the  customer's  taste.  A  woman's  dress  is 
often  a  very  good  indication  of  this.  Yet  it  often 
happens  that  the  woman  who  is  fond  of  wearing 
bright  colored  clothes  prefers  to  have  her  surround- 
ings in  soft,  neutral  tones,  since  they  offer  a  more 
effective  background  to  her  own  coloring.  Never 
sell  a  woman  a  wall  paper  that  is  unbecoming— whose 
coloring  jars  with  her  hair  and  complexion. 

Find  out  from  your  customer  the  exposure  of  the 
room  and  the  general  color  tone  of  the  draperies. 
Let  us  suppose  they  are  green.  Then  select  from  you- 
drapery  samples  a  piece  of  plain  goods,  which  she 
thinks  is  about  the  same  color,  and  throw  it  over  your 
display  rack.  This  will  enable  you  to  show  papers 
of  harmonizing  or- contrasting  color  and  will  save  a 
lot  of  time  by  eliminating  patterns  that  may  be  pleas- 
ing enough  in  themselves,  but  whose  color  tones 
would  be  utterly  unsuitable. 

Whenever  a  job  is  sufficiently  important,  make  it 
a  point  to  try  to  see  the  room  before  you  show  your 
customer  any  papers.  You  can  then  prepare  just  what 
you  think  will  be  most  suitable  and  along  lines  which 
you  may  have  discussed  while  looking  over  the 
room.  Sometimes  you  will  find  it  wise  to  take  your 
sample  rolls  of  wall  paper,  or  the  cardboard  mounted 
samples  you  have  specially  prepared,  to  the  house  and 
exhibit  them  under  the  lighting  and  amid  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  are  to  appear.  All  these 
things  make  it  easier  for  your  customers  to  spend 
their  money. 

The  new  campaign  of  advertising  undertaken  by 
the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  to  induce  people 
to  use  more  paint  is  another  thing  that  is  going  to 
help  you,  provided  you  link  up  with  it  and  go  after 
the  business.  This  advertising  is  to  be  educational  m 
character ;  it  will  tell  of  the  economy  of  proper  paint- 
ing; the  wastefulness  of  neglecting  to  keep  a  house 
protected  by  paint.  It  will  set  people  to  thinking 
about  the  need  for  paint,  and  if  you  back  this  educa- 
tional advertising  up  by  personal  solicitation  of  the 
business,  you  will  get  your  share  of  it.  This  adver- 
tising will  be  purely  impersonal ;  it  will  not  advocate 
any  particular  kind  of  paint,  nor  will  it  call  attention 
to  the  merits  of  any  particular  painter.  It  will  merely 
point  out  why  it  pays  to  use  more  paint.  It  will  do 
you  very  little  good  unless  you  get  back  of  it  with 
your  personal  effort  and  convince  people  not  only 
that  paint  is  desirable,  but  that  if  you  do  the  painting 
the  work  will  be  well  done  and  will  give  service  and 
satisfaction. 

You  cannot  see  everybody  in  your  town  who  needs 
painting  or  whose  house  should  be  decorated,  even 
thoughVou  do  a  lot  of  hustling.  And  you  must  hustle 
these  days— let  vour  motto  be  "business  as  usual"_  in 
spite  of  the  war.  But  you  can  do  some  of  your  hustling 
for  business  in  the  advertising  columns  of  your  local 
newspapers.   Here  are  some  suggested  samples  :— 


POROH  FT^OOR  •  *  . 

Needs  repainting.  We  have  a  special  floor  paint  tnat 
will  stand  hard  wear.    Better  paint  the  floor  now. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
The  Main  St.  Paint  Shop. 


WE  PAINT  ANYTHING. 

Anywhere,  and  when  we  paint  we  guarantee  satis- 
faction. «  «  „ 

P.  Green  &  Co., 

House,  Sign  and  Carriage  Painters. 
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WAITING  WALLS 

There  are  walls  in  your  house  waitmg  to  be  aec- 
orated  We  are  showing  a  most  attractive  line  of 
artistic  Wall  Papers  with  individuality  at  prices  to 
suit  modest  pocket  books.    Glad  to  show  them  to 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Painters  and  Decorators. 


WAH  PAINT  ^  ■    <.  „ 

May  be  appropriate  for  Uncle  Sam  to  use  ]ust  now. 
Our  paint  wages  protective  war  against  the  destruc- 
tion "wrought  by  the  weather.  Save  your  house  by 
painting  now. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
The  Practical  Painters. 


HO'ME  DEFENCE  ^  , 

Against  the  ravages  of  the  elements  can  be  secured 
only  by  keeping  your  house  properly  painted.  If 
you  let  us  do  the  work,  you  will  get  full  value  for 
your  money — adequate  paint  protection. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Painters. 
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THOSE  WINDOW  SCREENS 

Will  last  another  year  if  the  wire  netting  is  given 
a  coat  of  paint.  We  have  special  paint  for  the  pur- 
pose that  is  just  the  proper  consistency  to  avoid 
clogging  the  mesh.    49  cents  the  quart  can. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
The  Paint  Store. 


INDIVIDUALITY  ^• 
is  an  important  consideration  m  home  decoration. 
Our  carefully  selected  stock  of  Artistic  Wall  Papers 
enables  us  to  suggest  ideas   for  original   and  ex- 
clusive treatments  that  reflect  your  own  personality. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Wall  Decorations. 


CONSERVATISM 

is  the  cry.  It  is  the  truest  economy  to  conserve 
your  house  by  painting  it  now.  More  houses  are 
destroyed  by  lack  of  paint  than  by  fire.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient. 

P.  Green  &  Co., 
Practical  Painters. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Warranty  of  Paint  to  Consumer. 

THE  decision  of  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  very 
lately  handed  down  in  the  case  of  Rice  vs. 
Friend  Brothers  Company,  i6i  Northwest- 
ern Reporter,  310,  contains  several  points  of  law  of 
importance  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  paint  under  rep- 
resentations as  to  its  quality.  The  points  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : — 

When  a  seller  of  paint  sues  to  recover  the  agreed 
purchase  price,  the  defendant  buyer  is  entitled  to  set 
up  a  counterclaim  for  damages  asserted  by  him  to 
have  resulted  from  a  breach  of  the  seller's  warranty 
as  to  the  quaHty  of  the  material.  That  is,  the  buyer 
need  not  present  his  claim  by  independent  suit,  per- 
mitting the  seller  to  recover  the  agreed  price  in  the 
first  suit.  And  this  is  so  whether  the  counterclaim 
exceeds  the  price  of  the  paint  or  not. 

If  the  seller  has  assigned  his  claim  for  the  pur- 
chase price  to  a  third  person,  the  counterclaim  of 
the  buyer  may  be  enforced  the  same  as  if  suit  were 
brought  by  the  seller  instead  of  being  brought  by  the 
assignee. 

The  fact  that  the  seller  of  paint  has  agreed  that  if 
it  fails  to  prove  to  be  of  the  quality  represented  hy 
him  he  buyer  may  return  the  goods  does  not  deprive 
the  buyer  of  the  right  to  retain  the  paint  and  recover 
the  damages  resulting  to  him  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  breach  of  contract. 

Although  a  seller  is  not  liable  for  overstating  his 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  goods  offered  for  sale, 
where  the  statements  coiisist  of  mere  "puffing,"  so 
common  in  mercantile  transactions,  a  statement  that 
paint  is  of  good  quality  and  specially  adapted  to  use 
on  roofs,  or  other  particular  use,  constitutes  an  ac- 
tionable warranty  of  quality  and  suitability  for  the 
specified  use. 

And  where  a  manufacturer  of  paint  sells  a  quantity 
known  by  him  to  be  intended  to  be  used  on  a  roof, 
he  impliedly  warrants  its  suitability  to  that  use,  tin- 
less,  there  is  something  in  the  contract  negativing  in- 
tention to  make  such  warranty. 

But  where  a  consumer  of  paint  uses  it  after  know- 
ing that  it  is  not  of  the  quality  it  was  represented  to 


be,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  damages  on  account 
of 'its  use  beyond  the  time  when  he  learned  of  the  m- 
feriority  of  the  material. 

Carpenters  and  Painters  as  "Fellow  Servants." 

AS  is  coming  to  be  quite  generally  understood 
among  laymen,  as  well  as  lawyers,  the  "fel- 
low servant  rule"  is  a  legal  principle  under 
which  a  workman  is  deemed  to  assume  the  risk  of 
injury  due  to  a  negligent  act  of  co-employes  engaged 
in  the  same  general  line  of  work,  unless  it  appears 
that  the  negligent  man  was  known  to  be  so  incompe- 
tent or  careless  that  the  employer  was  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence in  retaining  such  an  employe  in  his  service. 
This  rule  has  been  modifid  in  several  States,  but  still 
remains  in  full  force  in  some  jurisdictions. 

In  applying  the  rule  it  often  perplexes  courts  to 
determine  whether  given  employes  stood  in  this  legal 
relation  of  fellow  servants.  It  is  clear  enough,  on 
one  hand,  that,  two  journeymen  painters  working  to- 
gether on  a  scaffold,  painting  the  side  of  a  building 
are  fellow  servants,  and  no  serious  doubt  is  raised,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  painter  is  not  the  fellow  ser- 
vant of  a  carpenter,  although  employed  by  the  same 
common  emplovcr,  but  engaged  in  some  entirely  dis- 
tinct line  of  work,  such  as  constructing  a  sidewalk 
in  the  yard,  with  which  the  painter  has  nothing  to  do. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  two  men  would  lie  co-employes 
in  fact,  but  in  law  they  would  not  be  such  in  the 
sense  that  the  employer  would  not  be  liable  for  in- 
jury to  one  of  them  due  to  negligence  of  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  Hoar  vs.  Merritt,  29  Northwestern 
Reporter,  15,  it  was  decided  by  the  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court  that  where  an  employing  contractor  fur- 
nishes suitable  materials  and  employs  competent  car- 
penters to  construct  scaffolding  to  be  used  by  them  in 
putting  a  cornice  upon  a  building,  and  the  same  scaf- 
folding is  afterwards  used  by  the  contractor's  paint- 
ers in  painting  the  cornice,  such  carpenters  and  the 
painters  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  employer 
is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  to  one  of  the  painters 
l)v  lireaking  of  the  scafi'olding.  due  to  negligent  con- 
struction by  the  carpenters.    The  court  said: 
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"None  of  these  workmen,  including  the  plaintiff, 
were  independent  contractors.  They  were  all  em- 
ployed in  a  common  pursuit — in  carrying  out  a  com- 
mon enterprise — and  that  was  in  building  a  house 
for  Mr.  Merritt ;  to  accomplish  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  wall  should  be  constructed  by  the  ma- 
son, the  carpenter  and  joiner  work  should  be  done 
by  the  carpenters,  the  painting  should  be  done  by  the 
painters ;  and  in  the  execuion  of  the  common  design 
it  was  necessary  that  the  scaffold  should  be  erected 
for  the  convenience  of  both  carpenters  and  painters, 
which  should  be  safe  and  secure  for  men  to  go  pon 
and  perform  their  portion  of  the  allotted  work. 
These  persons,  so  employed,  were  all  fellow-servants. 
Having  used  ordinary  or  reasonable  care  in  the  se- 
lection of  competent  and  trustworthy  men,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  suitable  means  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices in  which  he  employed  them,  he  is  not  answer 
able  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  injury  received  by  him 
in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants while  engaged  in  the  same  service.  If  they 
were  negligent  in  not  making  the  scaffold  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  carpenters  and  painters  to  work  upon, 
it  was  a  risk  incident  to  the  common  employment 
which  the  plaintiff  took  upon  himself  when  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  and  entered  defendant's  service." 


An  Interesting  Compensation  Case. 

THE  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission 
has  decided  in  the  case  of  Dietz  vs.  Solama- 
witz  and  Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insur- 
ance Company  that  a  journeyman  painter  and  paper- 
hanger's  right  to  recover  compensation  under  the 
New  York  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  in- 
juries committed  by  labor  unionists,  while  he  was  at 
work,  was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  assailants 
had  paid  him  money  under  the  following  stated  cir- 
cumstances : — 

The  claimant  was  employed  by  Harry  Solamawitz, 
whose  business  is  that  of  paperhanging  and  painting, 
and  was  sent  to  work  alone  at  a  house.  It  appears 
that  there  had  been  a  strike  of  workmen  against  his 
employer,  although  the  claimant  did  not  know  of  it. 
While  he  was  at  work,  two  men,  apparently  from  the 
painters'  union,  appeared  and  tried  to  induce  him  to 
cease  work,  and  on  his  refusal,  assaulted  him  and  in- 
flicted injuries,  breaking  some  of  his  ribs  and  other- 
wise seriously  bruising  him.  There  is  no  claim  but 
that  the  case  would  be  corapensatable  but  for  the  faas 
now  to  be  stated.  The  two  assailants  of  the  claim- 
ant were  indicted  in  the  County  Court  of  Kings 
County  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  assault',  one  in  the 
second  degree,  and  the  other  in  the  third  degree,  and 
the  Court,  after  having  sentenced  one  of  them  to  im- 
prisonment for  two  years  and  the  other  for  five,  sus- 
pended sentence  on  condition  that  the  assailants  im- 
mediately pay  to  the  claimant  the  sum  of  $ioo,  and 
thereafter  pay  him  so  long  as  he  was  disabled  the 
sum  of  $15  per  week.  The  sum  of  $100  was  there- 
after paid  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the  hearing  before 
the  Commission,  the  sums  of  $15  per  week  had  been 
continuously  paid. 

The  claimant  applied  for  an  award  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act,  and  the  insurance  company,  which 
carried  the  risk,  resisted  the  application  on  the  ground 
that  the  settlement  ordered  by  the  County  Court  must 
be  regarded  as  being  in  lieu  of  or  as  an  offset  against 
compensation  due  under  the  statute.    The  commis- 


sion refused  to  adopt  this  view,  however,  holding  that 
the  settlement  ordered  by  the  court  should  be  treated 
as  a  sort  of  penalty  against  the  assaulting  men,  and 
not  as  a  liquidation  of  any  legal  claim  for  damages. 


Liability  to  Contractor's  Employe. 

A BREWERY  engaged  a  contractor  to  varnish 
beer  vats,  and  plaintiff,  an  employe  of  the 
contractor,  while  doing  the  work  was  fatally 
overcome  by  fumes  of  methyl  alcohol  to  which  his 
labor  subjected  him. 

•  His  next  of  kin  brought  suit  against  the  brewery 
and  the  contractor  to  recover  damages  on  the  theory 
that  the  deceased  painter  was  not  provided  with  a 
reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  work.  The  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  reversed  the  award  and  ordered 
a  new  trial,  so  far  as  the  brewing  company  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  ground  that  the  peril  was  created  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted  by_the 
contractor,  and  not  through  any  defect  in  the  coib- 
pany's  premises. 

The  court  finds  from  the  evidence  that  the  work 
was  plainly  hazardous  unless  blowers  were  used  to 
purify  the  air,  but  that  it  was  the  contractor's  and 
not  the  brewery's  duty  to  furnish  those  appliances. 

It  is  intimated,  however,  that  if  the  contractor  de- 
sired to  use  blowers,  but  that  the  brewing  company 
refused  to  permit  it  because  it  would  tend  to  injure 
beer  stored  in  the  cellar,  the  company  might  be  held 
liable  for  the  death  on  the  theory  of  "grossest  negli- 
gence in  interfering  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  done,  and  allowing  deceased  to  work  with- 
out warning  under  conditions  understood  by  it  and 
insisted  upon  for  the  protection  of  its  beer  from  the 
mtroduction  of  cold  air  in  the  cellars."  (Hess  vs. 
Bernheimer  &  Swartz,  Pilsener  Brewing  Company, 
114  Northeastern  Reporter,  808.) 


Painting  Near  Uninsulated  Wires, 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  affirmed 
judgment  against  a  milling  and  electric  pow- 
er company  for  $5,000  in  favor  of  the  widow 
and  infant  daughter  of  a  journeyman  painter  who 
was  electrocuted  while  painting  a  cupola  on  one  of 
the  company's  buildings  (Bailey  vs.  Goshen  Milling 
Company,  114  Northeastern  Reporter,  869). 

It  appears  that  electric  transmission  wires  extended 
from  the  cupola  and  about  three  feet  above  the  roof 
on  which  decedent  was  working.  The  wires  had  been 
insulated,  but  the  insulation  had  become  so  rotted 
that  the  wires  were  exposed  in  places.  Coming  in 
contact  with  one  of  these  places,  the  unfortunate 
painter  suffered  a  shock  of  4,500  volts,  causing  his 
death. 

In  affirming  the  judgment  awarded  by  the  county 
circuit  court,  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  company 
was  guilty  of  negligence  in  directing  decedent  to 
work  in  a  place  which  had  been  permitted  to  become 
and  remain  in  a  highly  dangerous  condition ;  and 
that  under  the  labor  laws  of  Indiana  the  employe  did 
not  assume  the  risk  of  such  an  accident,  resulting  as 
it  did  from  the  employer's  failure  to  perform  the 
statutory  duty  of  keeping  electric  wires  properly  in- 
sulated where  employes  are  apt  to  come  in  contact 
with  them. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
Painting,  decorating  or  papei'hanging,  and  imll  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however 
answer  any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer-not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  ansivers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painter's  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  to  insure  answering  m  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 

Trouble  in  Resilvering  Mirrors. 

H  N  B  New  Jersey,  writes  :— In  your  book  of 
One'  Thousand  More  Paint  Questions  Answered, 
there  is  a  paragraph,  1170,  giving  a  formula  for  re- 
silvering  mirrors,  which  I  have  tried  out  and  fol- 
lowed directions  carefully  in  every  respect,  but  the 
effect  was  smoky.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for 
this^  On  another  glass  I  poured  the  material  on 
the  back  and  let  it  stand  ior  thirty  minutes,  the 
outer  edge,  about  one-quarter  inch  m  width,  came 
out  fine  and  clear,  but  inside  of  that  there  was  no 
silver  at  all.  Do  you  think  this  formula  practical 
at  all  and  do  you  know  of  any  firm  making  and 
selling  this  solution  and  will  it  work  on  large 
sheets  of  glass  ?  r      ■  u  a 

Answer:  The  formula  you  refer  to  was  furnished 
by  H.  C.  Standage,  a  well  known  English  expert, 
lately  deceased,  and  we  are  convinced  that  all  his 
formulas,  when  followed  out  to  the  letter,  worked 
very  well.   We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  solu- 
tion was  not  uniform,  that  some  precipitate  formed 
or  that  the  plate  was  not  uniformly  well  cleaned 
and  the  solution  did  not  take  effect,  excepting 
around  the  edges  of  the  glass.    You  will  note,  in 
reading  over  the  formula,  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  the  glass  cleaned  and  how  carefully  the  solu- 
tions must  be  prepared  and  filtered  to  prevent 
clouding  up.  Have  a  careful  druggist  prepare  them 
for  you  and  practice  first  on  a  slab  of  glass  before 
attempting  to  work  it  out  on  a  larger  scale.   If  you 
wish,  as  you  say,  to  go  into  the  silvering  of  mir- 
rors as  a  side  branch,  we  would  advise  you  to  read 
section  1177  on  "Process  for  Silvering  and  Resil- 
vering Mirrors,"  by  George  H.  Gresser,  of  Canton, 
Ohio  whose  article  is  up  to  date  and  very  concise 
on  the  subject,  giving  in  detail  all  modern  com- 
mercial processes,  as  well  as  the  apparatus  re- 
quired.  You  will  see  that  the  outfit  is  quite  varied 
and  expensive,  but  nevertheless  necessary  for  suc- 
cess. 

Graining  Woodwork  in  Silver  Oak  Effect. 

W  G  Pennsylvania,  has  a  contract  to  grain  the 
woodwork  in  a  large  hall  in  silver  oak.  Originally 
it  called  for  Mission  oak,  but  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  work  was  induced  by  the  party  doing 
the  fresco  work  to  change  it  to  silver  oak.  He 
says  the  graining  color  can  be  made  with  burnt 
umber  and  drop  black.    But  I  would  like  to  have 


you  advise  me  what  ground  I  should  use  and  what 
colors  I  should  mix  for  the  graining. 

Answer:  We  have  never  heard  of  silver  oak  m 
grained  work,  although  there  are  silver  gray 
finishes  on  natural  wood  produced  by  staining,  i  he 
best  of  this  sort  of  finishe  represents  the  old  bark  ot 
oak  trees,  the  high  lights  being  a  dull  brown  while 
the  grain  has  a  gray  effect.  Therefore,  would  sug- 
gest that  you  make  your  ground  color  a  warm 
gray  and  mix  your  grain  color  from  burnt  umber 
and  a  trifle  of  black,  dulling  it  with  very  little 
white  lead. 

U.  S.  Government  Whitewash  for  Lighthouses. 

L.  D.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  the  formula  for 
U  S.  Government  whitewash. 

Answer :  If  you  refer  to  the  so-called  whitewash 
used  on  lighthouses  it  is  made  as  follows :— -Three 
parts  by  volume  of  fresh  Rosendale  cement  and  one 
part  clean  sand  (white  is  best)  are  thoroughly 
mixed  with  clear  water.  The  surface  on  which  it 
is  to  be  applied,  whether  it  be  stone,  brick,  cement 
or  wood,  is  first  wet  up  with  water  by  means  of  a 
hose  and  before  it  is  dry  the  cement,  sand  and 
water  mixture  is  applied  with  large  fiber  brushes, 
giving  a  light  granite  color  eflfect  on  drying  that  is 
weatherproof.  . 

There  is  an  old  formula  for  whitewash  that  was 
originally  used  on  the  exterior  of  the  White  House 
at  Washington,  and  is  known  as  white  house 
whitewash,  but  it  must  be  appHed  hot  and  we  take 
it  that  this  would  not  appeal  to  you,  as  it  involves 
a  great  deal  of  labor. 

Buttermilk  Paint  for  Barns.  Etc. 

L.  D.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know  what  we 
think  of  buttermilk  paint  for  barns,  fences,  etc. 

Answer :  Our  experience  with  the  application  of 
Ume  wash  made  with  skimmed  milk  in  place  of 
water  has  been  such  that  we  would  not  care  to 
recommend  it,  as  no  matter  whether  it  was  made 
with  whiting  instead  of  lime  and  with  or  without 
glue  the  coating  did  not  last  over  part  of  a  sea- 
son,'but  disappeared  by  flaking  or  powdering. 
Many  formulas  have  been  tried  without  success. 
If  you  wish  a  cheap  white  material  for  exterior 
work  on  rough  woodwork  we  would  suggest  that 
you  make  a  trial  of  the  cold  water  paints  offered  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

Cement  Wash  for  Exterior  Concrete  Walls. 

J.  J.  B.,  Ontario,  Canada,  asks:— What  is  a  good 
coating  for  the  exterior  walls  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete building,  not  a  paint,  but  a  wash  to  freshen  up 
the  surface  which  is  still  in  the  condition  it  was 
two  years  ago  when  the  forms  were  taken  off, 
something  that  will  stand  the  weather. 

Answer :  We  do  not  know  of  anything  superior 
for  your  purpose  to  the  U.  S.  Government  coating 
for  lighthouses,  which  will  serve  for  concrete  as 
well  as  for  brick  walls.  The  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows :— Mix  thoroughly  three  parts  by  measure  of 
fresh  Rosendale  or  Portland  cement  and  one  part 
by  measure  of  fine,  clean  sand  in  fresh  water.  Tf 
light  gray  is  desired  use  light  colored  cement. 
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been  made  on  paper,  it  may  be  traced  on ;  if  not, 
then  the  lettering  should  be  sketched  out  lightly  with 
stick  charcoal,  using  a  dotted  line. 

We  now  use  the  black  paint  or  ground  color.  This 
is  mixed  with  drop  black  ground  in  turps,  mixed  with 
rubbing  varnish  and  thinned  with  turpentine  until  it 
spreads  easily.  With  this  black,  proceed  to  paint  in 
the  background,  cutting  round  the  letters  clean  and 
sharp.  This  is  what  is  called  "cut  in  work";  the 
ground  painted  and  the  letters  left,  thus  giving  a 
sharp  white  letter,  which  would  take  two  or  three 
coats  to  get  on  a  black  ground. 

In  the  case  of  a  black  or  dark  colored  letter  on  a 
light  ground,  the  letter,  of  course,  is  painted  on  to 
the  ground. 

Smalts  Signs. 

Some  very  smart  signs  are  made  by  applying  smalts 
to  the  ground  coloi  while  it  is  wet.  Smalts  original- 
ly was  colored  glass,  but  the  smalts  used  now  is  fine 
sand,  colored  with  paint  and  dried  by  a  special 
process. 

To  apply  smalts,  first  paint  in  the  ground  with  black 
paint  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  japan  drier,  and 
cut  in  as  above  described. 

Spread  a  drop  cloth  or  large  sheet  of  paper,  place 
the  sign  on  its  back  on  two  trestles,  and  dust  over 
the  surface  with  the  smalts  evenly  to  the  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  An  ordinary  flour  dredger  is 
the  easiest  to  use.  Be  careful  that  there  are  no  thin 
places,  or  these  will  show  glossy  when  the  work  is 
finished. 

Let  this  stand  for  ten  minutes,  and  turn  the  sign 
over  quickly,  so  that  the  smalts  is  dumped  onto  the 
sheet.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  slide  down  or  it 
will  smear.  Now  place  the  sign  on  an  easel  ta  dry. 
Cotton  Signs. 

In  some  cities  cotton  or  muslin  signs  are  largely 
used  for  advertising  special  sales,  etc.  These  are 
painted  on  a  specially  prepared  "sign  painters'  cot- 
ton." This  is  a  material  which  lends  itself  to  bold, 
clean  cut,  one  stroke  lettering. 

The  cotton  should  be  fixed  to  the  wall  or  frame, 
stretched  tight  with  the  prepared  surface  to  the  front. 
Set  out  the  lettering  roughly,  with  stick  charcoal, 
and  paint  in  the  letters  with  paint  mixed  with  japan 
drier  and  thinned  to  a  working  consistency  with  ben- 
zine. The  most  useful  brushes  for  this  work  are  the 
broad,  flat,  ox  hair  or  sable.  These  brushes  are 
made  in  various  sizes,  and  are  known  as  one  stroke 
brushes. 

Some  little  skill  is  required  in  the  placing  of  the 
brush  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  ar.d  again  at 
the  finish,  to  get  the  strokes  square,  but  this  is  quickly 
acquired. 

One  stroke  lettering  is  also  used  in  show  cards,  as 
it  can  'be  done  with  great  speed  and  is  very  e-ITective. 
Gilding. 

For  gilding  on  wood,  a  perfectly  smooth,  hard, 
non-absorbent  surface  is  required,  otherwise  the  rich 
effect  of  the  gold  is  lost.  The  reflective  power  of  gold, 
when  properly  laid,  is  very  great  and,  if  not  used 
to  excess,  it  makes  a  very  rich  and  attractive  sign, 
hence  its  use  on  all  good  work.  The  method  of  gild- 
ing is  as  follows : — 

Paint  in  the  letters  with  a  suitable  size;  there  are 
tv;o  kinds : — Japan  size  for  quick  work  and  fat  oil 
size  for  the  better  work.  The  latter  is  slow  drying 
and  will  gild  in  anything  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  When  the  size  is  dry  enough,  that  is 
when  it  has  the  required  "tack"  (it  is  only  by  expe- 


rience that  one  can  tell  when  this  "tackiness"  is  just 
right),  the  gold  leaf  can  be  applied.  A  fair  test  to 
find  out  the  right  condition  of  "tack"  is,  put  the  back 
of  the  finger  to  the  size.  It  should  have  a  slight  pullj 
and  when  passed  over  the  surface,  should  produce  a 
whistling  sound.  The  greatest  caution  must  be  used 
with  both  quick  and  slow  size,  that  the  gilding  is  not 
done  too  soon,  or  the  burnish  of  the  gold  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Gold  leaf  is  made  in  two  forms,  "loose  leaf"  and 
"transfer."  Each  are  put  up  in  books  containing 
twenty-four  leaves,  twenty  books  making  a  pack,  and 
each  book  will  gild  solid  one  and  a  half  square  feet. 
Transfer  gold  is  only  useful  for  surface  gilding,  the 
loose-leaf  gold  being  used  chiefly  for  gilding  on 
glass.  Transfer  gold  is  the  quicker  and  more  eco- 
nomical, particularly  for  outside  work. 

Press  the  leaf  firmly  on  the  size,  using  a  wad  of 
clean  cotton,  when  the  size  has  been  covered,  remove 
the  loose  gold  ("skewings"  they  are  called  by  the 
trade)  by  gently  rubbing  with  a  cotton  wacf,  using 
a  circular  motion ;  now  add  a  little  more  pressure  to 
burnish  the  gold.  The  painted  surface  generally  has 
a  certain  amount  of  "tack,"  and  the  gold  will  adhere 
to  this.  This  trouble,  however,  may  be  avoided  by 
dusting  the  surface  all  over  with  chalk  or  rotten 
stone  before  the  lettering  is  sketched  out.  After  the 
gilding  is  completed  the  chalk  can  easily  be  brushed 
of¥. 

When  the  gilding  is  to  be  finished  on  a  ground  that 
has  been  varnished,  the  following  size  is  useful: — 
Fill  a  cup  three-quarters  full  of  good  cider  vinegar. 
Into  this  mix  thoroughly  the  white  of  one  egg.  Ap- 
ply to  the  whole  surface  with  a  camel  hair  mop,  or 
flat  camel  hair  brush.  Sketch  letters,  lay  in  and  gild. 
The  gold  will  stick  to  both  size  and  ground,  but,  after 
burnishing,  the  gold  in  the  ground  will  sponge  off 
with  luke-warm  water.  When  all  is  finished,  the 
gold  should  be  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine 
size. 

Glass  Gilding. 

Gilding  on  glass  is  much  more  difficult.  It  requires 
great  skill  and  patience.  There  is  one  law  which 
governs  this  work  absolutely,  and  this  is  CLEANLI- 
NESS. Every  article  used  \mif,st  be  thoroughly, 
clean,  be  it  pot,  brush  or  liquid,  or  else  the  work 
will  be  spoiled. 

There  are  several  ways  of  laying  out  ttie  work. 
The  letters  may  be  sketched  in  with  a  French  chalk 
pencil  or  a  piece  of  soap  trimmed  to  a  point.  This 
way  of  laying  out  is,  of  course,  done  on  the  face  or 
front  of  the  glass.  Another  and  similar  method  is 
to  rub  the  face  of  the  window  with  stale  beer,  then 
the  sketching  may  be  done  with  ordinary  chalk. 

Some  writers  set  out  their  work  on  paper;  make 
thisf  sketch  into  a  pounce,  by  laying  the  paper  on  to 
a  piece  of  felt  or  old  blanket  and  pricking  the  out- 
line full  of  holes  with  a  darning  needle,  then  rubbing 
tpe  burr  off  the  reverse  side  with  sandpaper.  The 
sketch  is  then  fixed  to  the  face  side  of  the  window 
with  stickers,  and  dry  vermilion  or  whiting  is  rubbed 
over  the  surface,  leaving  a  fine  dotted  outline  on  the 
glass.  When  the  gold  has  been  laid  and  burnished, 
on  the  inside  of  the  window,  the  pounce  is  placed 
face  side  to  the  window,  on  the  inside,  and  again 
fixed  in  position  with  stickers.  Rub  as  before  and 
this  will  leave  a  dotted  outline  on  the  gold  to  act  as 
a  guide  in  backing  up. 

The  best  method  is  to  lay  out  the  lettering  on  thin 
manila  or  lining  paper,  fix  to  front  of  window,  us- 
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ing-  this  as  a  transparency,  lay  on  the  g:o\d,  touch  up 
and  burnish.  Now  rub  the  face  of  the  drawing-  with 
vermiHon  and  fix  on  the  inside  with  this  face  to  the 
gold;  trace  in  the  outline  with  a  rule  and  pencil. 
This  will  leave  a  fine  red  outline  directly  on  the  gold. 

The  method  of  gilding-  on  wood,  as  before  de- 
scribed, was  to  hold  the  gold  leaf  in  position  by  laying 
it  with  its  back  on  a  sized  ground.  In  this  type  of 
gilding  there  is  nothing  between  the  observer  and 
the  gold.  With  glass  gilding,  the  method  is  reversed ; 
a  size  is  put  on  the  glass  and  the  gold  laid  with  its 
face  to  this,  so  that  there  is  the  size  and  the  grlass 
between  the  gold  and  the  observer.  It  is  well  to  keep 
this  in  mind,  because  any  dirt  in  the  size  or  on  the 
glass  will  show  very  plainly. 

A  good  size  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  the  best 
fish  glue,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square. 
Wash  in  cold  water  to  remove  any  dust  and  boil  in 
a  pint  of  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Another 
size  is  made  with  about  as  much  isinglass  as  would 
he  on  a  nickel,  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water.  Allow  it 
U-)  cool,  then  add  acetic  acid  until  clear  and  filter 
through  filter  paper  into  a  clean  jar. 

Next  clean  the  glass  thoroughly.  This  can  be 
done  with  a  little  'alcohol  and  whiting.  Dust  oflP 
the  whiting  with  clean  cheesecloth  and  polish  the 
glass  with  tissue  paper.  In  laying  the  size,  use  a 
two-inch  flat  camel  hair  brush,  flow  the  size  freely 
and,  while  still  wet,  lay  the  gold.  To  do  this,  hold 
the  book  on  a  square  of  card  in  the  left  hand.  The 
gold  may  be  cut  with  the  finger  nail  to  the  re- 
quired size  and  then  taken  up  with  the  gilder's  tip 
and  laid  on  the  wet  size. 

The  "tip"  is  a  brush  made  by  glueing  two  pieces 
of  card  together  with  a  thin  row  of  badger  hair 
between.  To  take  up  the  gold  the  tip  is  brushed 
briskly  on  the  head.  This  will  generate  electricity, 
which  will  hold  the  gold  until  it  comes  almost  in 
contact  with  the  size,  when  it  will  seem  to  jump  to 
the  glass,  and  if  the  size  is  live  (that  is.  flowed 
freely)  it  will  straighten  itself  out  perfectly.  Do 
not  try  to  be  economical  with  the  gold;  be  very 
sure  that  each  piece  laid  more  than  covers  the  out- 
line. 

When  the  gold  is  dry  burnish  with  a  piece  of 
clean  cotton  wool.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there- 
are  several  small  holes  atxl  scratches.  These 
should  be  touched  up  by  cutting  the  gold  into  small 
squares  with  the  finger  nail.  Thin  down  the  size 
with  clear  cold  water  and  flow  as  before.  If  there 
are  two  or  more  rows  of  lettering,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  size  does  not  run  down  oyer  the 
lower  letters  or  the  streaks  will  show.  This  may 
be  overcome  by  working  vertically,  that  is,  taking 
the  first  letter  in  each  row  or,  as  they  come,  di- 
rectly over  each  other.  When  dry,  burnish  as  be- 
fore. 

Now  take  a  small  pail  of  water,  just  off  the  boil- 
ing point,  add  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  and  flood 
the  letters,  being  careful  not  to  brush  up  the  gold. 

To  back  up  or  fix  the  gold,  a  good  quality  of 
black  japan  may  be  used ;  or  lampblack  ground^  up 
in  rubbing  varnish  and  thinned  with  turpentine. 
There  is  danger  -with  turpentine ;  it  has  a  tendency 
to  kill  the  burnish,  therefore  it  should  be  used  very 
sparingly.  When  this  backing  coat  is  dry,  wash 
of?  the  spare  gold,  using  a  piece  of  wet  cotton  wool 
dipped  in  a  little  rottenstone. 

Most  lettering  on  glass  is  left  without  back- 
ground. In  this  case,  make  up  an  oil  paint  with 
white  lead,  tinted  with  chrome  yellow,  ;ind  back  up 


the  letters.  Allov.-  it  to  stand  about  a  week,  then 
varnish  with  a  good  spar  varnish,  applying  this 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  outside  the  letters.  This 
is  done  for  protection. 

A  quick  method  where  the  lettering  is  on  second 
or  third  floor  windows  is  to  outline  the  letters  first 
with  black  and  afterwards  gild  and  back  up  in  the, 
usual  way.    This  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  is  just  as 
eflfective. 

On  some  signs  the  gold  letters  are  finished  with 
a  dull  or  matt  center  with  a  burnished  gold  outline. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  First  lay  in  the 
gold  to  cover  the  outline  of  the  letter,  burnish, 
back  up,  and  wash  off  clean  ;  then  size  in  the  center 
with  lager  beer  and  gild,  back  up  and  again  wash 
clean. 

Another  way  is  to  rub  the  window  over  with 
chalk,  coat  in  the  matt  portion  with  spar  varnish, 
in  which  is  mixed  a  Uttle  powdered  pumice  stone. 
This  should  be  tempered  or  hardened  by  adding  a 
little  rubbing  varnish,  then  gild  and  back  up  as 
before  described.  By  this  method  the  gold  is  laid 
over  both  the  center  and  outline  at  the  one  process, 
thus  saving  time. 

A  good  way  to  clean  up  the  top  and  bottom  of 
gilded  letters  is: — After  the  gold  has  been  burn- 
ished and  just  previous  to  backing  up,  sharpen  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  chisel,  place 
the  straight  edge  carefully  in  position  on  the  gold, 
dip  the  wood  in  water  and.  draw  along  the  edge. 
This  will  cut  a  clean,  fine  line  through  the  gold  at 
the  top  of  the  letters ;  repeat  at  the  bottom,  then 
proceed  to  back  up  in  the  usual  way. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  sharpen  up  the  letters  after 
the  backing  up  has  been  done,  take  a  very  sharp 
carpenter's  chisel  and  run  that  along  the  edge  of  a 
rule. 

Dutch  metals,  silver  and  aluminum  leaf  should 
always  be  laid  on  sharp  japan  gold  size,  otherwise 
they  would  tarnish  owing  to  the  oxidizing  of  the 
oil  size.  Silver  and  Dutch  metals  should  always 
be  coated  with  a  spirit  lacquer  to  protect  them  from 
the  atmosphere. 

A  cheap  and  effective  form  of  lettering  on  glass 
is  done  as  follows :— Sketch  out  the  letters  on  the 
outside  of  the  window  and  lay  in  with  a  paint  made 
of  japan  size,  a  little  rubbing  arnish  and  white 
lead.  When  tacky  dip  a  hare's  foot  in  aluminum 
powder  and  dust  over  the  surface,  then  outline 
with  some  bright  color. 

Glass  Embossing. 

Embossing  is  a  method  of  glass  burning,  which 
frequently  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  sign  painter  to 
accomplish.  It  is  used  only  in  high  class  work, 
such  as  the  name  of  a  hotel,  embossed  and  gilded 
on  the  plate  glass  screens  to  the  doors  and  windows. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done  at  the  glass  factory, 
in  some  cases  the  cutting  being  done  by  the  sand 
blast  process. 

To  emboss  glass  great  care  is  necessary.  The 
acid  used  is  very  powerful  and  will  burn  if  got  upon 
the  flesh  or  clothes.  Free  ventilation  must  be  seen 
to  as  the  fumes  are  dangerous,  but  with  care  and 
patience  good  work  can  be  accomplished  without 
accident. 

First  make  a  full  size  drawing  of  the  lettering 
or  ornament  to  be  applied,  then  lay  the  drawing 
over  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  in  such  a  manner 
that  going  over  the  outline  a  tracing  is  left  on  the 
back  of  the  paper.  Put  the  drawing  face  down  on 
the  table  or  bench  and  over  it  place  a  glass.  The 
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reason  for  the  carbon  tracing-  is  now  evident,  as  a 
perfect  reverse  drawing  is  seen  through  the  glass. 

Clean  the  glass  thoroughly  and  block  out  such 
parts  of  the  glass  as  you  wish  to  remain  clear.  For 
this  purpose  we  use  what  is  known  as  a  resist. 
This  is  some  material  which  will  resist  the  action 
of  the  acid.  The  best  material  for  this  purpose  is 
a  good  quality  of  asphaltum  varnish,  hardened  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  japan.  When  this  is  dry,  build 
around  the  edge  of  the  glass  a  wall  of  tallow,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  little  beeswax.  The  acid 
used  is  hydrofluoric.  It  can  be  obtained  from  any 
wholesale  druggist. 

Next  made  a  tray  by  taking  a  piece  of  sheet  lead 
and  turning  up  the  edge  all  around,  leaving  one 
corner  open  to  act  as  a  spout.  Into  this  tray  place 
about  equal  parts  of  the  acid  and  water.  The 
strength  should  be  tested  by  placing  a  strip  of  glass 
in  it  and  noting  the  time  it  takes  to  burn  to  the  re- 


quired depth.  When  this  time  has  been  obtained,  the 
acid  may  be  poured  gently  over  the  plate  and  kept 
on  the  move  by  drawing  a  feather  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  brings  fresh  acid  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  glass.  Keep  the  acid  on  the  plate  for 
the  amount  of  time  found  necessary  by  the  test. 

To  remove  the  acid,  first  rub  the  under  side  of 
the  plate  with  tallow  to  prevent  the  acid  from  run- 
ning back  and  damaging  the  face  of  the  glass 
This,  of  course,  is  only  necessary  at  the  corner, 
where  a  hole  is  made  in  the  tallow  wall,  through 
which  the  acid  runs  back  into  the  lead  tray. 

The  plate  should  now  be  well  washed  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  and  the  tallow  wall  re- 
moved. The  black  resist  is  now  taken  of¥  with  a 
little  turpentine  and  a  rag,  afterwards  washing  well 
with  soap  and  water. 

A  white  finish  can  be  obtained,  similar  to  ground 
glass,  by  using  white  acid  in  place  of  the  fluoric. 
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How  Much  for  the  Job? 

Showing  that  Carefulness  in  Estimating  Often  Counts  Favorably  with  the  Customer. 

By  Kenneth  C.  Cardwell. 


12s  these  piping  times  of  prosperity  ana  nign  prices, 
wnen  tne  cost  ot  everycnmg  nas  gone  up  ana 
wnen,  presumaDiy,  everyboay  is  better  aoie  lo  pay 
nigh  prices  than  tor  a  gooa  many  years  past,  it  cer- 
tainly behooves  every  man  to  get  all  tnat  is  com- 
ing to  him  for  his  work,  his  gooas,  and  tor  any  other 
commodity  that  he  may  happen  to  be  seiiuig.  if  he 
does  not.  the  chances  are  tnat  he  will  eventually  find 
himself  wondering  where  the  money  went  and  why 
it  IS  that  he  is  facing  bankruptcy,  when  others  are 
getting  along  all  right. 

From  the  strictly  mathematical,  scientific  stand- 
point, the  pamung  and  decorating  business  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  for  the  reason  that  it  ought  to  be 
and  in  fact  is  possible  to  figure  what  a  given  job  is 
going  to  cost,  down  to  the  proverbial  gnat's  eye-lash 
— pretty  close,  in  other  words.  There  is,  taking  a 
house,  for  example,  a  certain  definite  area  to  be  cov- 
ered with  certain  materials.  It  is  easy  to  find  out 
what  those  materials  are  worth,  and  any  master 
painter  ought  to  know  the  time  it  will  take  to  do  the 
job,  thus  giving  him  the  necessary  data  on  which  to 
figure  his  labor  cost.  He  ought  to  know  what  his 
overhead  expenses  are  and  he  ought  to  know  the 
percentage  of  profit  he  requires  out  of  every  job. 

With  these  figures,  all  of  which  are  absolutely 
ascertainable  by  the  use  of  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper, 
every  factor  in  the  price  to  be  fixed  for  a  given  job 
is  right  there.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  combine 
those  factors  and  the  price  results ;  and  what  is  more, 
it  is  a  price  which  takes  care  of  all  items,  with  no 
guesswork  and  no  chance  of  loss,  except  the  out- 
side chance  that  the.  owner  won't  pay — and  that 
chance  is  taken  by  everybody,  no  matter  whether  the 
price  is  low  or  high.  It  isn't  much  of  a  risk,  at  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  lien  laws  are  pretty  nearly 
universal.  i  -  ] 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  somebody  asks.  "These  facts 
are  plain  enough  and  probably  every  painter  knows 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the 
world  that  a  man  ought  to  go  about  fixing  his  price 
on  a  job  on  the  basis  indicated  and  I  suppose  al! 
painters  do  it.   Don't  they?" 

They  ought  to,  of  course;  but  the  surprising  and 
lamentable  fact  is  that  there  are  a  good  many  men 
in  the  trade,  old  enough  and  wise  enough  in  their 
business  to  know  better,  who  take  the  average  small 
job  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis,  which  is  just  as  Ukelv  as 
not  to  show  a.  loss  instead  of  a  profit.  In  fact, 
v/here  there  is  no  certainty  about  it,  the  chances 
favor  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit ;  and  yet  the  number 
of  master  painters  who  give  a  figure  on  a  job  off- 
hand, without  taking  the  necessarv  time  and  trouble 
to  arrive  at  the  right  price  bv  figuring  it.  is  aston- 
ishing. 

Where  there  is  competition,  there  is  perhaps  morf 
figuring,  but  the  chances  of  a  profitable  price  are 
perhaps  even  slimmer,  for  the  reason  that  everybody 
is  trying  to  do  the  work  as  cheaplv  as  possible— that 
IS.  in  the  average  case.  There  are  even  painters  who 
will  bid  for  a  job  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  percentage 


less  than  the  lowest  price  the  owner  has  received ; 
which,  of  course,  is  about  as  foolish  as  anything 
could  well  be.  As  the  cartoonist  has  it:  '"How  do 
they  do  it?"  Nobody  knows  the  answer,  unless  it  is 
that  they  don't  do  it  profitably.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
only  object  of  doing  business  is  to  make  a  decent 
profit  out  of  it,  it  is  fairly  plain  that  ii  there  is  n^- 
profit,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  take  work. 

Some  men  who  make  this  mistake,  that  of  giving 
an  oflF-hand  price  on  a  job.  without  taking  any  pains 
to  see  that  it  is  the  right  price,  do  so  under  the  vague 
impression  that  they  are  making  a  hit  with  the  owner 
of  the  property  and  producing  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  enable  them 
to  tell  "right  away"  what  work  will  cost.  This  may 
be  the  case  sometimes,  although  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  losses  incurred  are  worth  the 
cost;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  owners  who  have 
a.ny  business  sense,  this  sort  of  thing  is  more  than 
likely  to  give  an  impression  the  contrary  of  desirable. 
The  real  business  man  knows  that  a  contractor  of 
any  kind  has  to  make  a  decent  profit  in  order  to  live 
and  that,  to  figure  the  right  price,  some  definite  in- 
formation is  necessary;  and  when  a  man  tosses  off 
a  price  at  ten  minutes'  notice,  they  are  apt  to  size  him 
up  accordingly. 

A  wise  old  painter  tells  of  an  instance  which  hap- 
pened to  him,  not  long  ago.  when  he  was  called  upon 
by  a  hard-fisted  and  businesslike  farmer  to  figure  on 
painting  the  farmer's  dwelling  inside  and  out.  The 
old  painter  dropped  in  and  asked  the  farmer  to  take 
hirn  over  the  house,  after  finding  out  what  kind  of 
finish  was  wanted.  The  farmer  did  so,  watching 
carefully,  but  without  saying  a  word,  while  the 
painter  carefully  noted  dimensions,  windows  and  so 
forth ;  and  after  these  figures  were  down,  the  farmer 
waited  again  while  the  painter  made  his  calculations. 
Finally  the  price  was  announced  and  the  old  farmer 
accepted  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Then  he 
told  something. 

"Your  price,"  he  said,  "is  nearly  a  hundred  dollars 
more  than  that  which  a  certain  painter  made  me  a 
few  days  ago  for  identically  the  same  work." 

"Is  that  so?"  inquired  the  painter  calmly.  "Well, 
if  you  think  he  can  do  the  work  you'd  better  give  it 
to  him.  My  figure  is  what  I  have  just  told  you  and 
1  can't  do  it  for  less  and  make  my  profit  out  of  it.  ' 

"I  want  you  to  make  your  profit  out  of  it,"  retorted 
the  farmer.  "And  that's  just  the  reason  why  T  turned 
this  fellow  down.  He  came  here,  strolled  through 
the  house  in  five  or  ten  minutes,  witli  his  fists  in  his 
pockets,  whistling,  and  when  wc  came  out,  he  cocked 
his  eye  up  to  the  roof  and  gave  me  a  price,  just  like 
that.  Now,  I'm  only  an  old  farmer,  hut  I've  been 
doing  business  for  a  good  many  years,  in  tlu>  w  .iy  a 
farmer  has  to  do;  and  I  know  mighty  well  thai  you 
can't  get  at  a  price  that  way.  T  watched  vm.  when 
you  were  makitig  your  p'-icc.  aTul  T  know  you  did  it 
in  a  businesslike  way.  and  the  iol)  is  yours.  T  don't 
want  any  scrub  painter  doing  my  work  at  a  loss  and 
trying  to  make  his  profit  by  scamping  the  job." 
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And  that  is  just  about  the  way  most  people  feel 
about  it.  They  know  that  the  man  who  understands 
his  business  is  going  to  figure  his  costs  and  that  he 
is  going  to  allow  himself  the  profit  to  which  he  is 
entitled  and  to  which  they  know  he  is  entitled.  When 
a  painter  comes  along  who  does  otherwise,  they  may 
let  him  do  the  work,  to  his  own  loss,  but  they  won  t 
have  any  great  opinion  of  his  business  abihty.  So 
where  does  the  profit  lie  for  the  painter  in  doing 
work  without  profit  ?  And  what  is  the  use  of  taking 
a  chance  by  taking  a  price  haphazard? 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  under 
present  conditions  there  is  an  angle  on  the  matter  of 
price-making  which  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  except 
by  the  man  who  uses  his  head.  This  lies  in  the  fact 
that  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  on  leads  and 
oils  and  colors  and  zincs,  and  that  these  advanced 
prices  should  be  taken  into  consideration  every  tirne 
a  job  is  figured.  And  this  is  so,  whether  or  not  the 
materials  which  the  contractor  is  to  use  were  bought 
at  .fhe  high  prices. 

.  ^Follow  the  market"  is  the  advice  emphatically 
given  by  every  business  man  and  every  manufacturer 
to  merchants  and  contractors  in  all  lines.  In  other 
words,  in  selling  goods  or  in  doing  work,  put  m  the 
material  or  the  goods  at  what  they  would  cost  at 
current  market  prices,  because  when  you  go  out  m 
the  market  to  buy  more  goods  to  take  their  place  you 
must  pay  the  prices  now  prevailing.  Replacement 
cost  is  what  the  engineers  call  this,  in  ascertaining 
the  value  of  a  railroad  or  a  manufacturing  plant ;  and 
replacement  cost  is  the  only  cost  to  consider  when 


anything  is  being  figured  that  has  to  be  replaced. 

Many  a  painter,  who  was  fortunate  enough  or  wise 
enough  to  make  a  good  contract  for  a  quantity  of 
materials,  at  lower  prices  than  those  afterward  pre- 
vailing, has  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  do  work 
at  figures  which  others  could  not  touch  who  had 
bought  higher.  But  this  is  the  wrong  view  of  the 
opportunity.  The  real  opportunity  is  to  make  a 
larger  profit  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  by 
figuring  materials  at  current  prices  and  allowing  for 
the  usual  percentage  of  profit  as  well.  In  other 
words,  get  a  profit  out  of  the  low-priced  materials, 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  low  price  and  the 
current  price. 

The  real  reason  why  this  should  be  done  is  noi 
merely  that  it  can  be  done,  although  that  ought  to  be 
reason  enough  for  a  business  man;  but  it  is  that 
some  day  there  is  going  to  be  a  break  instead  of  an 
advance,  and  the  painter  will  find  himself  with  ma- 
terials on  hand,  or  contracted  for  at  high  prices,  and 
the  fellow  who  buys  on  the  low  market  will  then 
have  the  advantage  over  him.  When  this  happens, 
the  knowledge  of  some  surplus  profits  laid, away  will 
help  mightily. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  a  necessary  thing,  to  know 
the  technical  side  of  painting.  Every  master  painter 
must  know  that,  in  every  detail;  but  he  must  know 
as  well  the  side  of  the  business  represented  by  the 
ability  to  figure  the  business  angle,  in  order  to  make 
it  certain  that  he  will  get  the  profits  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  In  other  words,  figure  the  job.  every  time 
— and  figure  it  RIGHT. 


Sign  Painting  Suggestions 

Preparing  the  Surface— Sign  Boards— Rapid   Sign   Painting— Wood  Letters. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


THE  preparation  of  a  surface  on  which  letters 
are  to  be  painted  depends  altogether  on  the 
kind  of  work  required.  It  ranges  from  a  sin- 
gle coat  of  paint  on  a  rough  surface  to  filled  and 
rubbed  surfaces  of  faultless  finish  on  glass  and  metal. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  surface  for  lettering  should 
be  finished  with  flat  or  semi-flat  paint. 

If  quick  work  is  desired,  such  as  cheap  bulletins  on 
old,  weather-beaten  surfaces,  the  usual  method  is  to 
rough  in  the  design,  then  shape  up  the  letters  by 
painting  in  a  ground  with  darker  tints.  The  letters 
on  this  class  of  work  are  usually  painted  with  white 
or  yellow,  or  both,  and  the  ground  in  black  or  blue, 
or  both.  Yellow  and  blue,  in  any  kind  of  a  sign, 
always  shows  up  well,  if  arranged  carefully  as.  to 
light  and  shade  with  a  view  to  neutralizing,  by  using 
different  shades  of  the  same  color  in  different  parts 
of  the  work. 

Letters  may  be  cut  "in  immediately  after  they  are 
roughed  out,  but,  if  there  is  time  to  do  so,  it  is  better 
to  let  them  dry  before  painting  in  the  ground.  Al- 
lowing time  for  the  paint  to  set  will  help  some. 
Some"  painters  dope  their  paint  freely  with  dryer, 
using  it  as  thin  as  it  will  cover  fairly  well  in  one  coat, 
then  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  to  set.  If  the  ground 
is  roughed  in  immediately  after  the  letters  are  roughed 
in,  the  light  color  of  the  letters  will  work  up  into  the 


darker  tint  of  the  ground  and  show  through  where 
the  ground  overlaps  the  edges  of  the  letters.  _ 

Signs  are  painted  on  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
surfaces.  The  extremes  are  plate  glass  and  brick 
walls  of  the  roughest  kind.  Metal  surfaces  are  usually 
ideal  for 'lettering,  really  more  so  than  glass,  as  the 
paint  seems  to  adhere  better. 

Paint  for  surfaces  that  have  no  suction  should  be 
flat,  particularly  the  last  coat,  with  sufficient  dryer  in 
the  lettering  paint  to  make  the  letters  dry  quickly  if 
the  work  is  to  be  begun  and  finished  in  a  single  day. 
If  the  letters  are  in  light  tints  and  lap,  be  careful 
about  using  a  large  quantity  as  laps  are  liable  to  show. 

Lettering  paint  should  be  mixed  to  cover  wath  one 
coat,  though  more  than  one  coat  may  be  used  if  you 
wish  to  spare  the  time  to  do  so.  I  have  often  roughed 
in  letters  with  more  than  one  coat,  usually  allowing 
the  first  coat  to  set  enough  so  as  not  to  brush  out 
when  another  coat  is  applied.  So  doing  makes  a  bet- 
ter job. 

The  best  lumber  for  a  permanent  sign  is,  undoubt- 
edly, poplar.  Soft  pine  is  also  good.  The  board 
should  be  free  from  knots  and  other  defects.  If 
more  than  one  board  is  required,  they  should  be 
ploughed  and  grooved.  The  groove  should  be  filled 
withNvhite  lead,  then  held  together  with  clamps, 
pressing  the  excess  lead  through  the  joints.  When 
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partly  dry,  the  ridge  of  lead  may  be  removed  with  a 
putty  kniie,  leaving  a  full  and  smooth  joint.  The 
frame  or  rim  should  be  put  on  with  screws;  or,  at 
least,  a  few  should  be  used.    Miter  the  corners. 

The  whole  should  be  well  sanded  and  a  primary 
coat  of  white  lead  given  it,  with  sufficient  dryer  to 
make  it  dry  hard  in  two  or  three  days.  Sand  agam 
and  apply  a  couple  of  coats  of  lead  filler,  made  of 
lead,  filler  and  japan,  'in  the  usual  way.  When  dry  it 
may  either  be  sanded  or  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice 
stone.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  down  like  carriage 
work.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  ground,  which  should 
be  flat.  When  dry,  varnish  the  whole  with  an  out- 
side varnish  and  you  will  have  a  sign  that  will  last  a 
long  time.  Two  coats  of  lead  and  oil,  sanded,  and 
one  coat  of  flat  makes  a  good  foundation  for  a  sign 
and  will  last. 

The  appearance  of  signs  on  rough  boards  may  be 
improved  by  filling  the  boards  with  a  paste  size  made 
with  glue  water.  Make  the  paste  the  same  way  as 
for  wallpaper  and  add  strong,  hot,  glue  water.  This 
holds  out  the  paint,  otherwise  the  paint  must  be  used 
very  stout  in  order  to  get  any  kind  of  a  foundation 
for  lettering  with  one  coat.  Any  of  the  commercial 
kalsomines  that  are  recommended  for  outside  use 
make  good  size  for  rough  boards,  and  when  coated 
over  with  oil  paint  last  a  long  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  paint  letters  or  get  a  surface  on 
some  old  brick  walls.  If  the  mortar  joints  are  in  bad 
shape,  the  space  which  the  sign  is  to  occupy  should 
be  pointed  up,  making  the  mortar  flush  with  the 
brick.  Then  fill  the  brick  with  brick  filler  made  for 
that  purpose.  This  will  fill  the  small  cracks.  The 
large  places  may  be  stopped  with  a  putty  made  of  the 
brick  filler.  In  very  large  holes,  pieces  of  brick  may 
be  inserted  and  cemented  with  mortar  or  brick  filler. 

Smooth  plastered  walls  need  no  surfacing  except 
stopping  the  holes  or  cracks,  and  a  coat  of  filler  to 
stop  the  suction.  There  are  diflferent  makes  of  first 
coaters  for  the  plastered  walls  on  the  market.  The 
small  holes  and  cracks  may  be  stopped  by  using  it  in 
paste  form.  The  large  places  should  be  fixed  with 
mortar  or  plaster  of  paris.  A  first  coat  of  rosin  or 
gloss  oil  will  stop  the  suction.  Signs  on  walls  look 
best  if  a  suitable  sized  border  is  painted  around  them. 
On  plastered  walls  a  moulding  placed  around  them 
sets  them  ofif. 

Raised  Letters. 

The  making  and  finishing  of  raised  letters  has 
never  been  written  much  about  in  The  Magazine. 
Metal,  glass  and  porcelain  letters  are  manufactured 
and  sold  to  users  by  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
that  kind  of  work.  However,  there  are  many  sign 
painters  who  make  the  wooden  letters  they  use.  The 
making  of  wooden  letters  is  not  difficult.  The  tools 
required  are  scroll  saws,  chisels,  augers,  knives,  rasps 
and  files  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  emery  and  sand- 
paper. If  you  wish  to  do  fancy  work,  some  wood 
carving  tools  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  class 
of  work  required  to  be  done.  The  power  to  operate 
the  saw  may  be  any  kind  that  is  convenient.  Some 


kind  of  powder  is  necessary  if  you  do  much  work,  but 
for  occasional  jobs  foot  power  or  hand  scroll  saws 
may  be  used. 

Wood  letters  for  ordinary  street  signs  are  usually 
cut  out  of  inch  lumber ;  however,  any  thickness  you 
can  handle  may  be  used. 

Any  close  grained  soft  wood,  such  as  Northern 
pine,  elm,  poplar,  etc.,  are  the  best.  Any  kind  of 
wood,  however,  may  be  used.  The  lumber  should  be 
well  seasoned  and  free  from  knots  and  other  defects 
that  may  interfere  with  finishing  them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  truer  the  letters  are  sawed 
the  less  work  it  will  require  to  round  them  up  and 
finish ;  hence,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  good 
draft.  The  quickest  way  is  by  means  of  patterns 
If  you  sketch  them,  keep  the  outlines  as  true  as  pos- 
sible. The  best  way  to  use  the  saw  and  how  to  saw 
them  true  must  be  suggested  by  experience.  They 
may  be  sawed  true  to  the  mark  by  being  careful. 

Wooden  letters  on  which  there  is  no  carving  are 
finished  in  two  styles,  plain  flat  or  oval  face.  Ali 
that  is  necessary  to  shape  up  flat-ffaced  letters  is  to 
smooth  the  edges  with  file  and  sandpaper.  Oval-faced 
letters,  particularly  Roman  and  scrolls,  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  in  shape.  For  this  purpose  you  should 
have  a  kind  of  framework  with  curved  and  straight 
edges,  with  several  clamps  attached  thereto  in  such 
manner  that  the  letter  may  be  moved  quickly  from 
one  part  of  the  frame  to  another,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  file  the  different  edges  both  inside  and  out- 
side. This  frame  should  be  made  of  strong  pieces  of 
wood  so  as  to  hold  the  letter  to  prevent  it  from  split- 
ting at  places  where  it  is  sawed  across  the  grain. 

As  much  or  as  little  work  may  be  put  on  these 
letters  as  you  wish.  They  may  be  merely  beveled  or 
rounded  at  the  top  edges,  or  rounded  to  an  oval,  but 
in  all  cases  the  edges  should  be  as  true  as  is  possible 
to  get  them. 

Wood  letters  may  be  finished  in  various  ways  and 
used  for  a  variety  of  signs.  In  fact,  they  cover  as 
great  a  variety  of  finish  and  use  as  other  sign  worK. 
However,  they  are  usually  gilded  and  placed  on  a 
dark  ground.  They  may  he  finished  either  before 
or  after  putting  in  place.  They  may  be  finished  with 
size  and  gold  leaf,  but  the  best  way  is  to  give  the 
whole  letter  a  coat  or  two  of  white  lead.  Sandpaper 
and  gild  in  the  usual  way.  They  may  be  finished  by 
fastening  them  in  place  and  painting  the  ground 
afterward.  T  prefer  to  paint  the  ground  first.  It 
makes  a  neater  job  if  varnished. 

Large  letters  should  be  fastened  to  the  ground  sur- 
face with  bolts  or  screws.  If  the  letters  are  finished 
before  placing,  they  should  be  fastened  from  the 
back  with  screws. 

If  a  letter  is  broken  wliilc  finisliino-.  insert  some 
glue  in  crack  and  place  in  a  clamp  until  the  glue  dries. 

A  variety  of  raised  letters  may  ])e  formed  with 
half-round  pieces  for  the  bars  by  mitcring  and  filling 
the  joints.    Such  letters  are  formed  without  curves. 

To  fasten  letters  to  glass  or  metal,  make  a  cement 
of  white  load  and  varnish. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Mixing  Paint. 

SOMEBODY  has  said  that  this  is  a  lost  art  and, 
so  far  as  the  average  painter  is  concerned  m 
his  relations  with  the  railway  paint  shop, 
this  may  quite  accurately  describe  the  situation. 
The  painters,  as  a  rule,  in  the  railroad  shop  have 
their  material  prepared  and  handed  out  to  them 
ready  for  use  by  men  specially  delegated  to  this 
work.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  give  the, 
mixing  matter  little  or  no  concern,  with  the  nat- 
ural result  that  the  average  railroad  paint  shop  con- 
tains very  few  expert  paint  mixers— artists  m  mix- 
ing and  matching  paints  and  colors.  Here  and 
there  one  may  find  a  workman  with  a  natural  color 
sense  so  acute  that,  with  comparatively  httle  prac- 
tice he  is  able  to  match  almost  any  color,  but  these 
men  are  rare.  Very  few  of  the  men  employed  m 
the  stock  rooms  of  the  railroad  paint  shops  are 
expert  in  this  work  of  matching  paints  and  colors 
in  a  highlv  efficient  manner.  Even  m  the  mixing 
of  paint  there  is  a  disposition  these  days  to  sight 
the  work— to  undervalue  its  importance.  _  Many  of 
the  pigments  come  in  a  condition  requirmg  only  a 
little  thinning  with  turpentine  to  make  them  ready 
for  use,  a  circumstance  that  has  in  a  measure  en- 
couraged the  stock  keeper  to  spend  as  little  time 
in  the  preparation  of  the  paints  and  colors  for  ap- 
plication as  possible.  It  is  a  question  of  real  se- 
riousness if  the  lack  of  durability,  complained  of 
by  many  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  as 
characteristic  of  work  today,  is  not  in  great  part 
due  to  hasty,  imperfect  and  careless  methods  of 
mixing  and  preparation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate  that  some  part— it 
may  be  an  important  part— of  the  ppor  service 
rendered  by  the  paints  and  colors  being  used  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the 
men  responsible  for  their  mixing  and  preparation 
for  use,  but  the  issue  is  worth  while  taking  evi- 
dence upon,  at  any  rate.  Moreover,  the  stock 
keeper  may  well  be  encouraged  to  give  his  best  at- 
tention and  skill  to  this  leading  branch  of  railroad 
work.  Skill  and  care  in  application  goes  for  naught 
if  the  preparation  of  the  material  is  lacking  in 
thoroughness  and  expert  treatment.  The  paint 
mixer  and  matcher  should  be  one  of  the  most  cap- 
able and  painstaking  employes  of  the  shop ;  he 
should  be  correspondingly  well  paid  and  en- 
couraged to  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  quaUty  of 
all  the  material  going  out  of  his  department.  Thus 
in  one  direct  way  may  we  insure  substantial  du- 
rability for  painting  and  varnishing  repairs. 

Why  Not  Better  Quality  in  Freight  Car  Paints 
and  Painting? 

WO.  QUEST  has  publicly  declared  that 
"freight  car  paint  is  -one  of  the  most 
•  modernly  abused  commodities,"  and 
any  one  who  has  given  the  subject  some  investiga- 
tion will  grant  that  Mr.  Quest  has,  with  his  ac- 
customed ingenuity,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  In 
theifirst  place,  the  railroads  do  rot  appear  to  appre- 
ciate to  the  fullest  extent  that  to  insure  a  good  and 
sufficient  durability  quality  in  a  freight  car  paint 


to  produce  the  most  efficient  and  economical  re- 
suits  is  a  consideration  superior  to  that  of  the 
reasonable  price  which  the  manufacturer  must  ask 
for  it.  Secondly,  the  requirements  of  the  service 
are  such  that  work  must  be,  under  present  ar- 
rangements, carried  along  at  a  speed  to  threaten 
the  best  and  most  secure  class  of  drying.  It  is 
rank  abuse,  it  must  be  conceded,  to  force  a  paint 
to  dry  faster  than  its  normal  capacity,  aided  by  the 
addition  of  a  fair  amount  of  driers,  will  allow  for 
the  process.  And  yet,  almost  every  day,  in  the 
major  number  of  freight  car  yards  where  repairing 
operations  are  carried  on,  this  unnatural  forced 
drying  of  paint  must  seemingly  go  on.  No  ex- 
cuses for  a  more  orderly  drying  and  application  of 
material  are  accepted  by  the  "powers  that  be." 
Scarcity  of  cars  is  an  irrefutable  argument  and 
this,  in  connection  with  the  always  prevailing 
exigencies  of  service  in  general,  fetch  the  issue  of 
quick  painting  of  freight  cars  down  to  a  basis 
where  delays  are  dangerous.  The  matter  of  mak- 
ing the  best  of  the  situation  comes  home  to  the 
foreman  painter  in  a  manner  that  he  cannot  evade. 
To  get  the  best  possible  results  with  the  elements 
and  agencies  at  hand  is  the  task  of  his  life.  That 
this  work  could  be  made  much  easier  with  greater 
profit  to  his  employers  is  unquestionably  true.  It 
only  remains  for  the  purchasing  agents  to  buy  a 
higher  quality  of  material  to  begin  with ;  s  material 
that  has  the  redeeming  properties  of  eriving  under 
a  system  which  breaks  down  a  paint  of  inferior 
quality,  a  degree  of  service  to  prolong  the  useful- 
ness of  the  car  and  give  it  an  appearance,  while 
serving  out  its  days,  that  must  prove  an  advertis- 
ing asset  of  excellent  value.  Price  has  an  appeal- 
ing value,  considered  apart  from  quality,  and  un- 
aided by  the  foreman  painter  the  purchasing  agent 
is  prone  to  be  misled.  When  the  buyer  bids  a  fig- 
ure lower  than  honest  materials  can  be  bought  for 
or  materials  having  a  saving  merit,  then  the  freight 
car  work  is  bound  to  sufifer  in  quality,  however 
much  this  quality  may  be  catered  to  by  a  fine  class 
of  workmanship. 


Properties  of  Colors. 

IN  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  a  recent  mas- 
ter car  and  locomotive  painters'  convention 
one  of  the  well  known  speakers  in  his  remarks 
left  the  inference  that  a  color  weak  in  opacity  has 
a  fatal  defect.  This  is  a  mistaken  opinion,  to  say 
the  least.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  pigments  are 
decide.dly  weak  in  covering  power;  for  example, 
black,  of  the  finest  brilliancy  is  always  a  poor  cov- 
ering color,  whereas  some  of  the  cheaper  blacks 
have  great  opacity,  and  one  coat  of  such  a  pigment 
will  do  in  the  process  of  covering  the  surface  what 
two  coats  of  the  finer  and  more  brilliant  color  will 
scarcely  do.  It  is  quite  the  same  with  other  colors 
noted  for  unusual  brilliancy  of  tone  and  shade ; 
even  some  makes  of  the  Pullman  car  color  mani- 
fest this  tendency  very  strongly,  and  yhile  it  is 
true,  in  many  cases,  that  these  poor  covering  pig- 
ments are  simply  poor  all  the  way  through,  their 
lack  of  opaqueness  being  a  part  of  t'heir  general  in- 
ferioritv,  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  these  poor 
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covering  colors  have  a  brilliancy  of  tone  and  a 
silken  quality  of  surface  film,  which  is  in  no  re- 
spect a  property  of  the  pigments  which  just  lay  on 
and  flood  the  surface.  Not  a  few  of  the  blues,  no- 
tably the  blues  having  a  superior  luster,  are  al- 
most transparent,  and  need  a  strong  supporting 
ground  color,  to  make  them  yield  the  effects  which 
the  manufacturer  intended.  Some  important  por- 
tion of  this  coloring  power  may  be  developed  in 
the  color  during  the  process  of  preparation  for  use. 
In  breaking  up  a  quantity  of  color  it  is  always  good 
practice  to  pour  a  little  turpentine  over  the  pig- 
ment and  then  proceed  to  mellow  and  break  down 
the  color  with  the  ladle,  after  which  a  bit  more  of 
the  thinner  may  be  added ;  thus  by  easy  stages, 
and  most  gradually,  the  color  is  softened  up  and 
brought  down  to  a  complete  solution,  smooth  and 
free  from  any  lumpy  condition,  and  capable  of 
working  put  under  the  brush  to  a  perfect  flatting 
state.  When  the  color  in  the  container  is  at  once 
flooded  with  turpentine  there  is  no  smooth  or  per- 
fect breaking  down  of  the  pigment;  rather  there 
is  left  a  lumpy  condition  which  makes  application 
to  the  surface  most  difficult  if  the  finest  surface 
conditions  are  to  be  expected.  There  are  many  di- 
rect and  unmistakable  signs  of  inferiority  in  a  color 
that  is  poor,  but  a  lack  of  covering  power  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  them ;  a  poor  color  is  usually 
poor  in  its  capacity  to  cover  the  surface,  admitted- 
ly, but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  a  most  brilliant 
and  splendid  color  may  be  equally  l.i!  eking  in 
opacity. 


Three  vs.  Two  Coats  of  Varnish  on  Steel 
Equipment. 

THE  value  of  varnish  protection,  in  connection 
with  steel  passenger  car  equipment,  is  being 
emphasized  as  perhaps  never  before.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  recognized  fact  that,  to  furnish  its  maxi- 
mum service,  the  steel  car  must  be  well  painted  and 
\arnished,  and  kept  in  that  condition.  To  do  this 
latter  means,  it  wouM  seem,  that  a  strong  and  sub- 
stantial body  of  elastic,  dur?ble,  wearing,  body  finish- 
ing varnish  must  be  kept  in  place  upon  the  surface. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  value  of  three 
coats  of  varnish,  as  compared  with  two  coats ;  many 
roads  are  today  using  three  coats  of  finishing  var- 
nish as  against  two  coats  formerly  emoloyed,  and 
the  master  painters  are  backing  up  their  judgment  in 
this  matter  by  data  confirming  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tice. As  two  coats  are  more  useful  than  one  coat,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  three  coats  will  give  a  better 
term  of  service  than  two.  There  is,  to  begin  with, 
a  deeper,  stronger  body  of  varnish  in  the  three  coat 
practice,  and  this  means,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  apart  from  the  law  of  chemistry,  that  such 
a  body  will  more  stubbornly  resist  the  strains  and 
wrenches  of  service,  along  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
other  mediums  having  constant  contact  with  the  fin- 
ish than  it  could'  possibly  do  if  it  had  the  support  of 
only  two  coats.  Upon  the  return  of  the  car  to  the 
shop,  under  the  three  coat  practice,  there  is  natural- 
ly a  better  body  of  varnish  with  a  correspondingly 
better  chance  of  getting  the  dirt  and  smoke  (|uite  off 
the  surface  with  the  usual  washing  processes.  When 
the  varnish  has  been  through  the  turmoil  of  service 
and  is  badly  ground  off  the  surface,  it  is  very  difficult, 
at  best,  to  take  all  the  grime  and  grit  and  the  smoke 
from  the  finish,  except  throusrh  the  employment  of 
sharp,  biting  mediums,  along,  in  nrmv  instances,  with 


erosive  substances,  harsh  enough  in  their  action  to 
maul  the  last  spark  of  life  out  of  the  varnish,  ^^'i'•h 
the  use  of  the  two  coat  practice  the  above  condition 
is  often  met.  Under  the  three  coat  practice  a  fuller 
body  of  varnish  is  the  result  at  the  time  of  shopping, 
and  the  work  of  cleaning  and  bringing  the  surface 
back  to  its  finest  condition  and  developing  a  fini^^h  is 
rendered  easier  and  more  certain. 


Uniform  Quality  of  Material  Necessary  to  Good 
Work. 

THE  purchasing  agent  may  not  always  under- 
stand this,  but  such  it  is,  nevertheless.  The 
supplies  which  run  good  and  bad  alternately 
are  practically  of  no  more  benefit  to  the  ultimate-  re- 
sult than  the  material  that  is  bad  at  all  times.  A  coat 
of  superlative  color,  choked  between  two  coats  of  in- 
ferior material,  has  little  show  to  force  its  better  na- 
ture in  both  directions,  and  the  result  is  that  the  whole 
membership  of  coatings  fail.  Uniformity  of  mate- 
rials is  an  essential  no  less  important  than  a_  superior 
quality  when  the  sum  total  of  results  are  being  com- 
puted. The  purchasing  agent,  who  elects  to  send  a 
consignment  of  inferior  supplies  for  every  lot,  or 
every  two  lots,  of  a  superior  class,  is  doing  very  little 
to  foster  economy  or  to  make  a  dollar  do  its  best  in 
the  open  market.  Buying  one  good  make  of  varnish 
and  another  make  correspondingly  inferior  does  not 
help  solve  the  problem  of  better  protection  for  the 
steel  coach,  for  when  used  in  actual  practice,  the 
whole  fabric  is  made  spurious.  The  good  is  unable 
to  hold  out  the  bad  well  enough  to  make  a  decent 
show.'  To  a  certain  extent  the  good  m.ay  be  able  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  poor,  but  it  is  never  able 
to  supply  the  entire  deficiency,  and  so  the  whole 
finish  nmst  suffer  from  the  evil  of  the  one  part.  The 
quality  of  materials,  even  if  not  of  the  highest,  if 
furnished  in  a  uniform  grade,  is  bound  to  yield  a 
better  line  of  results  than  when  this  same  quality  is 
permitted  to  vary  in  alternate  directions.  In  the  one 
case  we  know  what  to  expect ;  in  the  other  all  is  un- 
certainty. The  shop  that  is  furnished  a  uniform 
quality  of  supplies  of  a  grade  reasonably  good  and 
some  better  is  in  a  fair  way  to  show  a  splendid  de- 
gree of  efficiency  in  matters  material ;  hi  a  much 
better  way,  in  fact,  than  the  shop  that  has  furnished 
it  a  strictly  high  grade  of  supplies  for  one  month  and 
a  grade,  for  the  following  month,  of  a  decidedly  in- 
ferior qualitv.  And.  if  anything,  the  shop  that  has 
to  accept  a  promiscuous  assortment  one  month  with 
another,  of  divers  quality  of  supplies,  barren  of  any 
uniformity  whatever,  is  in  the  worst  state  of  all.  Tt 
seems  to  the  writer  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
'han  another  that  the  master  car  and  locomotive 
painter  should  work  for,  after  the  wav  of  the  indus- 
trious beaver,  if  is  for  a  uniform  qualitv  of  all  paints, 
colors  and  varnishes.  This  is  the  basis,  after  all.  of 
good  ])aint  shop  results. 


Good  Brushes  in  Their  Relation  to  Paint  and 
Varnish  Room  Results. 

J.\A1F.S  L.  KELLY,  of  the  John  L.  Whiting  Co.. 
in  his  talk  to  Mic  members  of  the  Pcnnsvlvania 
.Slate  .Association,  at  their  last  annual  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  said  that  "one  cause  for  vnrnisli 
cracking  is  the  use  of  inferior  brushes  in  aoplying 
it."  Perhaps  we  might  not  he  nble  to  marshal  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  conten'ion  nf  Mi  Kelly,  but  we 
are.  nevertheless,  convinced  tliat  there  is  a  lot  more 
trntli  than  noetrv  in  his  declar.ation.    Of  all  things 
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with  which  the  master  painter  has  to  contend,  the 
poor  brush  affords  the  most  annoyance  and  furnishes 
the  worst  example  of  efficiency.    Not  only  is  tlie 
workmanship,  through  the  use  of  the  inferior  brush, 
made  manifest  in  all  the  processes,  but  the  surface 
itself  is  cheated  of  the  things  essential  to  its  protec- 
tion.   There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  depth  of 
the  coatings,  and  also  a  lack  of  the  right  sort  of 
brush  work.    Mr.  Kelly,  doubtless,  had  these  factors 
in  mind  wherj  he  affirmed  that  the  inferior  brush  will 
cause  varnish  to  crack.    If  anything  outside  of  chem- 
ical composition,  and  a  wrong  condition  of  the  under- 
coats, along  with  the  natural  decline  of  the  varnish, 
will  promote  the  fissuring  of  varnish,  it  is  this  same 
inadequate  distribution  of  it  over  the  surface — this 
getting  it  thin  in  some  places  and  thick  in  others. 
With  a  poor  brush  this  very  condition  is  about  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  develop.    The  unevenly 
worked  out  varnish  is  the  onef  that  never  flows  prop- 
erly together  and  amalgamates  into  one  perfect  fab- 
ric, and  falling  short  of  this,  it  matures  unevenly,  re- 
sists wear  and  tear  at  the  minimum,  and  cracks  pre- 
maturely.   We  believe  this  is  a  result  of  tests  made 
some  vears  ago.  and  which  Mr.  Kelly  probably  had  in 
mind  at  the  Philadelpha  meeting.    With  the  inferior 
brush,  the  finish  which  the  present-day  varnish  is 
capable  of  producing,  is  under  no  circumstances  pos- 
sible.   The  coatings  are  always  at  a  disadvantage 
because  they  are  never  placed  in  a  shape  conducive  to 
the  degree  of  service  which  otherwise  they  might  ren- 
der.   Aside  from  all  these  things,  the  poor  brush  is 
an  expensive  tool  to  buy,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  lacks  durability.   It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  shedder  from  the 
start ;  its  shape  and  effective  working.  properHes  are 
soon  at  their  limit,  and  what  little  value  it  possessed 
when  new  vanishes  quickly.    Good  car  and  locomo- 
tive painting  and  finishing  depends  in  a  main  part 
upon  the  quality  of  the  brushes,  and  it,  therefore, 
never  pays  to  cheapen  the  supply. 


Painting  and  Finishing  Car  Window  Sash. 

THE  great  proportion  of  window  sash  in  the 
steel  coaches  of  to'day  are  of  wood  construc- 
tion. It  is  not  the  general  practice  to  remove 
the  window  sash  from  steel  cars,  and  they,  therefore, 
do  not  get  the  thorough  processes  which  were  applied 
to  the  sash  taken  from  the  wooden  car.    The  latter 


were  gone  over  very  carefully ;  usually  a  coat  or  two 
of  surfacer,  a  couple  of  coats  of  color  and  two  or 
three  coats  of  varnish,  found  their  way  to  the  outside 
of  the  wooden  car  window  sash.  The  finish  stood 
out  and  wore  as  if  it  were  rawhide.  The  sash  in 
the  steel  car  get,  as  a  rule,  just  what  the  car  body 
gets,  namely,  a  couple  of  coats  of  color  and  two  or 
three  coats  of  varnish.  This  treatment  must;  suffice, 
and  it  is  small  wonder,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
finish  goes  down  and  looks  sour  and  old  long  before 
its  time.  Moreover,  these  parts  of  the  car  need  the 
best  possible  protection,  because,  at  this  point  of  the 
car  water  takes  a  bold  foot-hold,  hangs  fast,  filters 
under  the  sash,  and  into  every  available  crevice,  and 
this  moisture  means  decay,  corrosion,  rust,  and  a 
general  decline  in  the  condition  of  the  sash  and  the 
adjacent  car  parts.  Surface  defects  should  be  put- 
tied, the  surface  of  the  sash  sandpapered  well,  two 
coats  of  color  applied,  and  at  least  three  coats  of 
varnish.  With  this  sort  of  finish  the  sash  will  get 
the  protection  they  need,  and  the  entire  exterior  of 
the  car  will  take  on  a  finer  appearance. 


Making  Ready  for  the  Color  Coats. 

THE  car  finish,  for  quality,  is  dependent  upon 
certain  essential  processes,  chief  among  which 
are  those  having  to  do  with  fitting  the  surface 
for  the  reception  of  the  color  coats.  These  are,  in  han- 
dling work  for  repainting,  touching  up  the  surface 
wherever  needed,  puttying,  sandpapering  the  putty 
and  the  surface,  and  in  doing  any  other  necessary 
thing  to  make  the  work  smooth  and  clean  and  free 
from  warts  and  knobs,  of  matter  accumulated  in  the 
varnish  coats  when  the  car  was  last  shopped.  These 
processes,  made  exhaustively,  save  a  great  amount  of 
surfacing  work  after  the  varnish  coats  are  in  place. 
Performed  before  the  color  coats  have  gone  on.  the 
work  may  be  done  with  cheaper  labor,  and,  therefore, 
at  less  expense.  Over  and  above  this  consideration, 
however,  the  right  place  and  time  to  have  this  work 
attended  to  is  while  the  surface  is.  practically,_  in  the 
rough,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  have  all  the  evidences 
hidden  away  from  the  inquisitive.  This  class  of  work 
may  well  be  placed  in  the  care  of  good  surfacers,  with 
instructions  to  make  the  surface  A  No.  i  before  turn- 
ing it  over  to  the  color  crew. 


There's  many  a  house,  in  this  broad  land, 
That  is  allowed  for  years  to  stand 

Without  much  paint. 
The  shingles  split,  the  gutters  rot. 
The  boards  decay,  for  they  cannot 

Make  a  complaint. 
If  they  could  cry  out,  all  together, 
They'd  ask  protection  from  the  weather; 
They'd  tell  the  owner  he  should  see 
It  would  be  true  economee 

To  use  more  paint. 
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DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  PINCK. 

WII^LIAM  H.  PINCK,  who  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House'  Painters  and  Decorators  on  February 
16,  the  last  day  of  the  convention  held  at  New  Haven, 
died  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  27,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  On 
Saturday,  March  25,  Mr.  Pinck  became  suddenly  ill  at  his 
office  and  was  removed  to  his  home.  On  Sunday  morning 
he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where  an  operation  was 
performed  for  an  internal  abscess.  Unfortunately  the 
operation  was  too  late,  for  after  a  brief  rally,  he  passed 
away  at  11.30  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Pinck  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  June  16,  1860. 
He  came  from  a  family  of  painters,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  a  painter  in  Chichester,  England,  the  trade  hav- 
ing come  down  through  several  generations.  His  uncle, 
James  Henderson,  is  a  master  painter  in  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia.   On  April  6,  1875,  Mr.  'Pinck  became  an  appren- 
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The  Late  William  H.  Pinck. 

tice  in  the  shop  of  the  late  H.  G.  White  and  during  his 
entire  life  never  worked  in  any  other  shop.  He  grad- 
ually rose,  step  by  step,  until  he  became  superintendent 
and  was  taken  into  partnership  on  March  1,  1893;  the 
firm,  which  was  then  known  as  H.  G.  White  &  Co.,  be- 
coming White  &  Pinck,  under  which  name  it  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  This  concern  was  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  largest  painting  businesses  in  Western  New  York, 
having  been  established  by  the  late  H.  G.  White  in  1836. 
Originally  the  painting  of  lake  steamboats  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  busine.ss.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  White. 
In  1903,  at  the  age  of  89  years,  Mr.  Pinck  became  sole 


owner  of  the  business  and  continued  such  until  his  death. 
It  will  be  continued  by  his  two  sons,  William  C.  and 
Henry  G.  Pinck. 

William  H.  Pinck  took  an  active  interest  in  the  mas- 
ter painters  organizations  and  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic workers  in  the  Buffalo  local  association,  and 
served  for  a  time  as  its  president.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Association  at  Saratoga  on 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1905,  and  presided  over  the  conven- 
tion held  at  the  same  place,  July  17,  18  and  19  of  the 
following  year.  He  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
conventions  of  the  International  Association  up  to  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  he  was  prevented  from  leaving 
home  because  of  the  protracted  illness  of  his  wife,  whose 
death  occurred  February  19,  1916.  At  the  Rochester  con- 
vention of  the  New  York  State  Association  it  was  de- 
cided to  place  Mr.  Pinck  in  nomination  for  vice-president 
of  the  International,  and  he  won  the  election  after  a  spir- 
ited contest  with  Charles  R.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mr.  Pinck  is  the  second  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  elected  from  New  York  State,  who 
has  died  while  holding  the  office,  the  first  one  being  the 
late  Thomas  Williams,  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Pinck  was  very  active  in  Free  Masonry.  He  was 
a  member  of  De  Malay  Lodge,  No.  458,  of  Buffalo;  Buf- 
falo Chapter,  No.  71,  R.  A.  M.;  Buffalo  Council,  No.  17, 
R.  and  S.  M. ;  Past  Eminent  Commander  of  Lake  Erie 
Commandery,  No.  20,  K.  T.,  and  was  also  a  member  of 
Ismailia  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Rotary  Club  and  of  the  Builders'  Exchange. 

Mr.  Pinck  was  a  warm  hearted,  genial  man,  full  of 
fun  and  always  having  a  pleasant  greeting  and  cordial 
handshake  for  every  one  he  knew.  His  42  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  painting  business  made  him  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  trade  in  Buffalo,  and  he  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place. He  had  many  warm  friends  in  the  trade  in 
every  part  of  this  country  and  also  in  Canada,  especially 
in  his  native  city  of  Toronto. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  on  Friday,  March  30;  the  interment  at  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery  being  under  the  auspices  of  De  Molay 
Commandery,  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  members  at- 
tending. The  International  Association  was  represented 
by  ex-President  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  and 
Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan.  Almost  all  the  members  of 
the  Buffalo  Association  and  a  large  number  of  the  Roch- 
ester Association  were  present. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
Meet  at  Trenton  and  Organize  New  Local 
Association. 

HE  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  having 
adopted  the  policy  of  holding  some  of  their  regu- 
lar meetmgs  at  places  where  they  could  strengthen  the 
local  association  by  so  doing,  or  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  effecting  the  organization  of  a  new  local  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  March  meeting  at  Trenton.  Calls  for 
a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Weinmann's  restaurant  on  Tues- 
day evening,  March  27,  were  sent  out  by  Secretary  Witt, 
and  at  the  same  time  invitations  were  extended  to  local 
master  painters  and  retail  wall  paper  dealers,  who  were 
believed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  organ- 
ization, to  attend  the  meeting  and  partake  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  State  Association. 

The  members  of  the  board  began  to  arrive  as  early  as 
six  o'clock,  although  the  meeting  had  not  been  called  un- 
til 7.15  p.  m.,  and  they  spent  the  intervening  time  In 
informal  discussion  of  association  and  trade  matters, 
while  indulging  in  such  light  luncheon  as  might  be 
needed  to  enable  them  to  sustain  their  energies  until  the 
hour  for  the  formal  dinner,  which  had  been  set  for  halt 
past  nine. 

Neither  President  George  Udall  nor  Vice-President 
Robert  Turton  having  arrived  at  the  hour  set  for  the 
meeting,  ex-President  Christiansen  called  the  meeting  to 
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order  at  7.25  p.  m.,  and,  on  motion,  ex-President  Schoon- 
maker  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  temporarily. 

Secretary  "Witt  called  the  roll,  showing  present  Deputy 
Organizer  Woolston,  ex-Presidents  Schoonmaker,  Davis, 
Greenhalgh  and  Christiansen,  and  the  following,  board 
members: — Messrs.  Schlosser,  Cook,  Willem,  Neil  and 
Casparson.  There  were  also  some  fifteen  Trenton  mas- 
ter painters  and  two  or  three  visitors. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Organizer  Witt  reported  that,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Montclair  on  Thursday  evening,  March  22,  an  organiza- 
tion was  effecteed  with  fifteen  members,  and  two  more 
had  since  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  new  association. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Bridgeton  stating  that 
the  painters  in  that  town  were  organizing  and  wanted 
to  join  the  State  Association.  There  was  also  a  move- 
menet  on  foot  to  organize  in  Atlantic  City,  and  also 
among  the  painters  in  Red  Bank.  Whenever  he  could 
get  a  local  man  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Secretary  Witt  stated  he  would  make  it  a  point  to 
be  present  and  help  organize,  but  it  was  practically  use- 
less to  go  to  a  town  without  some  local  co-operation. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Schlosser  both  said  they  thought 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  reorganization  in  Jersey  City, 

Charles  Greenhalgh  said  the  Committee  on  Program 
had  been  at  a  loss  to  find  new  topics  to  bring  before  the 
convention.  It  had  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  be  asked  to  repeat 
the  lecture  given  to  the  International  Convention  on 
"White  Paint  Pigmenets."  A  representative  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Cloth  Company  had  expressed  a  wish  to  talk  on 
Sanitas  as  a  decorative  material. 

"Safety  First  in  the  House  Painting  and  Decorating 
Trade"  was  adopted  as  a  subject,  and  referred  to  Edwari 
Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  Wm.  P.  Sv- 
monds,  of  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,"  to  pre- 
pare a  paper. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  reported  that  the  Convention  Com- 
mittee could  not  find  any  more  suitable  place  than  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  at  Asbury  Park,  the  date  to,  be  left 
open  for  the  committee  to  decide — probably  either  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  July,  or  the  first  week  in  August. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  moved  that  the  convention  be  held 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday — one  session  on 
Wednesday  and  two  sessions  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 
Carried. 

Secretary  Witt  read  a  letter  from  Secretary  Joel  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  Ohio  Association,  saying  July  24.  25,  26  and 
27  had  been  fixed  as  the  dates  for  holding  their  conven- 
tion at  Put-in  Bay. 

It  was  moved  that  the  communication  be  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Convention,  with  a  rec- 
ommendation to  avoid  conflict  of  dates,  if  possible. 

At  7.55  p.  m.  President  Udall,  Vice-President  Turton 
and  Treasurer  Bartholomew  arrived  and  were  warmly 
welcomed,  the  president  assuming  the  chair. 

Mr.  Willem  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  travel  more 
than  5,000  miles  since  the  last  meeting  he  had  attended, 
and  he  had  therefore  been  unable  to  get  the  new  charter 
ready  for  distribution. 

Offensive  Odors  in  Wall  Papers. 

Mr.  Schlosser  said  that  there  had  been  considerable 
complaint  about  offensive  odors  in  wall  papers.  He  be- 
lieved this  was  largely  due  to  rotten  glue.  He  had  found 
in  one  factory  in  New  Jersey  the  muck  from  pails  of 
color  that  have  been  washed  out  was  used  over  again. 

Mr.  Woolston  said  that  for  the  last  ten  years  he  had 
been  in  the  wall  paper  business.  He  had  one  experience 
with  a  disagreeable  odor  in  the  paper  where  he  made 
the  jobber  give  him  new  paper  and  pay  for  doing  the 
work  over  again.  We  want  to  get  in  closer  touch  with 
the  manufacturers  and  see  if  we  cannot  remedy  this. 
You  can't  do  a  good  job  papering  over  old  wall  paper. 
We  should  all  hang  together.  We  have  got  to  pay  our 
men  every  week.  We  are  against  all  sorts  of  fault  find- 
ing arguments  on  the  part  of  our  customers  to  keep  us 
from  getting  our  money. 

President  ITdall  said  he  had  never  had  any  experience 
with  disagreeable  odors  from  wall  paper. 

The  shortage  in  the  linseed  oil  supply  was  brought  up 
and  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  substitute  oils  was  noted, 
bringing  out  some  discussion. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  then  suggested  as  a  subject  for  thfi 
convention  program: — "What  Can  We  Do  to  Counteract 
the  Shortage  of  Linseed  Oil?"    This  will  enable  us,  he 


said,  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  broad  way  and  to  suggest 
substitutes  that  we  may  have  found  valuable. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  moved  that  this  subject  be  made  a 
number  on  the  program.  Carried. 

Secretary  Witt  then  read  two  bills  that  were  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee  for  payment.  Applications 
for  Association  membership  were  received  from  the  Al- 
lentown  Paint  Company  and  the  Alfred  Peats  Wall  Paper 
Company,  of  Newark.    Both  were  elected. 

Mr.  Willem  reported  that  the  meeting  held  at  Engle- 
wood  had  brought  in  five  new  members  to  the  local  Asso- 
ciation, and  more  were  promised. 

A  New  Trenton  Association. 

Mr.  Rutter,  of  Trenton,  was  called  on  and  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  listen  and  learn  rather  than  to  talk. 

President  Udall  said  the  Executive  Board  meetings 
were  being  held  in  the  different  towns  fOr  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  the  hands  of  the  local  painters.  We  want  you 
people  in  Trenton  to  organize.  You  will  be  better  able 
to  take  care  of  yourselves  and  the  State  Association  will 
be  able  to  help  you.  You  will  also  have  the  advantage 
of  the  work  being  done  by  the  International  Association. 

Henry  Cook  said  that  at  one  time  they  had  a  good  mas- 
ter painters'  organization  in  Trenton.  Then  we  made  a- 
combination  with  the  wall  paper  men.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  we  have  been  somewhat  lax.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  painters  and  wall  paper  dealers  come  to- 
gether and  reorganize  the  old  Association.  I  feel  it  will 
be  beneficial,  for  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  us  to  be  able 
to  shake  one  another  by  the  hand  in  friendly  greeting. 

Mr.  Woolston  said  he  had  a  list  of  the  Trenton  men, 
and  that  he  had  been  following  them  up.  We  are  proud 
of  our  State  and  of  its  capital  city,  and  ought  to  have  a 
good  live  local  association  here.  We  want  young  blood 
in  our  master  painters'  associations.  Don't  think  the 
old  men  are  the  whole  shooting  match.  Let  us  stick  to- 
gether. I  have  seen  how  the  labor  unions  organize. 
What  is  the  use  of  thinking  a  man's  a  reprobate  just  be- 
cause he  may  figure  lower  on  a  job  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Christiansen  said  that  if  there  was  nothing  but 
rhe  fraternal  spirit,  organization  would  be  worth  all  that 
it  cost.  We  laid  our  success  in  our  organization  work 
in  the  oranges  to  personal  work.  We  interviewed  per- 
sonally all  those  that  we  thought  worthy  of  menibership, 
and  we  now  have  fifty-five  members.  Before  we  had  as- 
sociations there  was  an  antagonistic  spirit  between  mas- 
ter painters.  Years  ago  one  master  painter  could  not  get 
a  favor  from  another,  but  now  they  can.  You  can  also 
get  a  benefit  from  the  special  terms  you  get  on  your  lia- 
bility insurance  I  hope  you  will  get  together,  and  that 
some  one  will  do  the  work  to  get  the  Trenton  master 
painters  organized. 

Mr.  Witt  said  his  advice  would  be  for  each  Trenton 
painter  present  to  pay  one  dollar  for  organization  pur- 
poses, and  to  organize,  with  dues  of  fifty  cents  a  month. 
Two  dollars  of  your  dues  goes  to  the  State  Associ:ition, 
one  of  which  goes  to  the  International  as  a  per  capita  tax. 
You  can  save  your  dues  on  liability  insurance  alone.  We 
can  put  you  in  touch  with  wall  paper  houses  that  will 
give  you  fifty  per  cent,  discount,  and  can  aid  you  in  many 

ways.  ,  . 

Mr.  Woolston  moved  a  recess  of  a  few  minutes  to  let 
the  Trenton  people  meet  with  Mr.  Witt  in  the  corner  of 
the  room.  Carried. 

Mr.  Cook  stated  that  by  being  a  member  of  the  State 
.Association  he  had  saved  $13  on  liability  insurance  alone. 

While  the  waiters  were  preparing  the  tables  for  the 
dinner,  the  Trenton  master  painters  got  together  with 
Chief  Organizer  Witt  and  agrcod  to  t'orni  a  local  associa- 
tion. 

Dinner  being  announced,  a  vc'r,v  cnJoyaljU'  meal  was 
served,  all  wlio  had  been  at  tlie  meeting  being  invited  to 
be  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  Mr.  Cook  announced  that  the 
Trenton  painters,  wall  paper  men  and  decorators  would 
meet  Wednesday  night,  .\i)vil  1.  at  the  'I'a.vlor  Opera 
House. 

Mr.  Steiner  was  called  on  l)y  .Mr.  Woolston.  and  sTid 
he  was  unaccustomed  to  public  si)(>aking,  but  he  could  say 
ihat  the  Trenton  people  ought  to  be  grateful  to  those 
who  had  conic  to  lielp  them,  and  he  hoped  the  new  or- 
ganization would  be  successful. 

President  Tdall  told  a  story  of  an  Irishman  who  owned 
a  carrier  pigeon  and  used  It  as  a  moral  to  point  to  the 
helpfulness  of  organized  effort. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  made 
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the  trip  to  Trenton.  Our  object  in  holding  the  meeting 
here  was  to  try  to  get  the  master  painters  of  Trenton  to 
organize  for  their  own  benefit.  We  are  part  of  an  or- 
ganization of  master  painters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  employing  over  25,000  men.  When  we  ask  for 
things,  we  generally  get  them.  He  told  the  Trenton  men 
that  if  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  Internaional  Con- 
vention was  like,  to  get  The  Painters  Magazine  for  March. 
There's  a  lot  of  things  we  must  participate  in  before  we 
can  appreciate  them.  One  of  them  is  the  Master  Paint- 
ers' Association.  When  organized,  you  can  often  gain 
your  point  with  the  labor  unions  that  you  could  not  get 
as  individuals.  I  have  known  members  of  our  own  Asso- 
ciation who  have  not  had  enough  scaffolding  for  a  big 
]ob  and  have  heen  able  to  borrow  from  their  neighbors. 

W.  P.  Symonds  said  the  evening  had  been  well  spent, 
especially  in  view  of  the  organization  of  what  promises 
to  be  such  a  good  association.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
men  can  stay  out  of  an  organization.  Those  who  were  at 
the  International  Convention  were  much  encouraged  by 
the  reports  on  organization.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
greatest  growth  and  development  of  master  painters'  as- 
sociations. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown  said  that  one  of  the  helpful  fea- 
.  tures  of  the  conventions  was  the  spirit  of  uplift  of  the 
trade  and  the  realization  that  master  painters  and  deco- 
raors,  both  socially  and  in  a  business  way,  may  be  on  a 
par  with  men  in  any  other  line  of  business.  Once  mas- 
ter painters  had  their  shops  in  the  cellars.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  association,  convention  headquarterr  were  in 
second  rate  hotels,  now  the  best  hotels  are  not  too  good 
to  select  as  headquarters.  An  association  should  en- 
endeavor  to  make  its  meetings  useful  to  its  members. 
There  are  opportunities  in  studying  such  important  topics 
as  overhead  costs  or  estimating  from  plans  to  educate  the 
memibers  and  avoid  unintelligent  competition.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  social  feature  to  your  meetings  and  follow  the 
example  of  some  of  the  Massachusetts  local  associations 
by  having  an  inexpensive  luncheon  together  at  the  end 
of  each  meeting. 

Mr.  Christofferson  said  the  hour  was  getting  too  late  to 
telk  about  liability  insurance,  so  he  just  told  a  story  to 
point  a  moral  that  getting  together  was  better  than  being 
on  bad  terms  with  your  competitors. 

Vice-President  Turton  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having 
been  able  to  get  to  the  meeting. 

President  Udall  said  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  bring 
good  results,  and  stated  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  ad- 
journ in  order  to  catch  the  late  train  for  the  upper  half 
of  the  State.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
meetings  yet  held  by  the  New  Jersey  Executive  Board. 


VIASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION  DATES. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  Massachusetts,  a  motion  was  adopted  to  hold 
the  next  convention  at  Boston,  January  8,  9  and  10,  1918. 
The  dates  for  this  meeting  are  practically  fixed  by  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  only  week  in  January  that  the  So- 
ciety can  secure  Horticultural  Hall  which  experience  of 
the  past  three  years  has  proved  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  convention  than  any  other  hall  in 
Boston  It  is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  the  railway  terminals;  is  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood, 
and  has  a  fine  exhibition  hall  as  well  as  a  good  audi- 
torium for  the  meetings  and  entertainment  features. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  WILL- 
IAM J.  EDWARDS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  — 
Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  take 
from  this  world  the  soul  of  our  respected  brother,  William 
J.  Edwards,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts, 
on  behalf  of  that  Society,  express  our  sense  of  the  great 
io93  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  our  late  brother. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  appreciate  his  efficient  labors 
for  the  welfare  of  all  master  painters,  while  serving  as 
president  of  the  Cambridge  Association,  president  of  the 
State  Society,  and  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion. 

Our  thoughts  have  gone  out  to  him  during  his  long  ill- 


ness, and  we  extend  to  his  widow  and  family  onr  sym- 
pathy in  the  loss  they  have  sustained.    And  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
his  family  and  to  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  that  these 
resolutions  be  inscribed  on  a  page  of  our  records. 

Ivory  H.  Morse, 

President. 

Alexander  Peters, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  W.  J. 

EDWARDS. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  to  pay  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  honored  ex-president, 
William  J.  Edwards,  who  died  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  March 
6,  1917. 

I  knew  Brother  Edwards  for  more  than  forty  years  ana 
acted  as  his  secretary  when  he  was  president  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Association;  also  was  for  two  years  his  secretary 
while  he  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachuseetts,  and  in  1902 
and  1903  was  his  secretary  during  the  years  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association. 

I  believe  I  may  say,  without  egotism,  that  I  knew  him 
well  and  had  a  well-defined  comprehension  of  his  ability 
and  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  master 
painters'  associations,  both  local,  State  and  International. 

He  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect,  resourceful  and  capa- 
ble, not  afraid  to  suggest  work  through  new  channels. 
It  was  he  who  suggested  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Organizer,  with  State  organizers  to  assist  in  building  up 
our  Association. 

He  also  served  on  the  Committee  of  Three  (Brothers 
M.  F.  Shay,  of  Boston,  and  F.  J.  Thayer,  of  Cambridge, 
being  the  other  members)  in  formulating  and  publishing 
a  system  of  measurements,  which  work  is  the  most  en- 
during monument  yet  erected  by  this  Association. 

Failing  health  in  the  past  three  years  has  prevented 
active  participation  in  our  councils,  but  in  my  opinion 
no  man  connected  with  our  Association  since  its  forma- 
tion has  done  more  for  its  welfare  than  he. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

William  E.  Wall. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


THE  OHIO  CONVENTION. 

JULY  24,  25  26  and  27  have  been  finally  fixed  upon  as 
the  dates  for  holding  the  approaching  convention 
of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  As- 
sociation of  Ohio,  which  this  year  will  be  at  Put-in-Bay, 
after  having  been  for  eleven  years  at  Cedar  Point.  No 
one  hotel  has  been  selected  as  the  headquarters,  because 
although  there  will  be  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
members  and  their  families  the  hotels  are  all  compara- 
tively small.  The  large  Hotel  Victory  has  been  closed 
for  several  years,  but  there  has  been  some  report  that  it 
will  be  opened  again  this  season. 

Put-in-Bay  is  an  island  on  Lake  Erie,  reached  by  boat 
from  Sandusky,  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  The 
Steamer  Arrow  makes  several  trips  to  Sandusky  every  day 
during  the  season.  It  is  a  popular  excursion  resort  and 
there  is  plenty  of  entertainment  for  every  one.  The 
bathing  beach  is  said  to  he  very  fine.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  Perry  Monument,  some  350  feet  above 
the  Lake,  is  said  to  be  magnificent.  Moreover,  We  are 
told  that  whatever  the  temperature  on  the  main  land, 
Put-in-Bay  is  always  swept  by  cooling  breezes  from  Lake 
Erie. 


LOUISIANA  PAINTERS  ACTIVE. 

UPON  the  return  to  New  Orleans  from  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  Painters,  held  in  New  Haven,  the  neirly 
elected  president,  George  E.  Egdorf,  began  laying  plana 
for  a  campaign  to  be  conducted  in  all  large  cities, 
whereby  all  master  painters  of  good  repute  would  become 
identified  with  the  International  Association,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  State  organizations.  Mr.  Egdorf's  in- 
fluence in  this  direction  has  been  felt,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, throughout  the  painting  fraternity,  especially  in  the 
South,  where  those  who  mix  oils  and  pigment  need  a 
guiding  hand  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  for  the 
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betternient  of  the  trade  and  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  New  Orleans  Association  has  attested  their  great 
pleasure  and  approval  over  the  election  of  Mr.  Bgdorf 
as  president  of  the  parent  body,  at  a  rousing  meet- 
ing of  local  painters,  held  March  2,  in  the  Contract- 
ors' and  Dealers'  Exchange  building,  when  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Master  Painters'  Association  of  New 
Orleans,  lirst  organized  July  17,  1901,  has  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  its 
kind  in  the  South,  and 

Whereas,  Through  his  intrepid  faith  and  loyalty  to  this 
Association  since  its  foundation,  his  solicitude  and  un- 
wavering adherence  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  painting 
and  decorating  craft,  George  E.  Egdorf  has  attained  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  parent  organization  of 
master  painters,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  The  New  Orleans  Master  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation gratefully  express  their  pleasure  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  International  Master  'Painters'  Association 
of  America  and  Canada  and  to  the  members  at  large 
for  their  selection  and  the  honor  they  have  conferred 
upon  this  Association  thereby.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  be  mailed  to 
the  secretary  of  the  International  Association  and  to  the 
trade  papers  whose  exploitation  we  believe  serve  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  master  painters  and  all  kin- 
dred craft. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  'Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association,  on  March  8,  took  the 
form  of  a  "Past  President's  Night."    There  was  a 
good  attendance,  very  few  of  the  members  being  absent. 

Supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  after  which  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Past  President  Frank  H.  McCausland. 

Communications  were  received  from  W.  H.  Lloyd  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  and  Stuart  &  Foster,  of  Toronto,  in  refer- 
ence to  wall  hangings  and  dry  paste,  respectively. 

Mr.  Faircloth  reported  for  the  special  committee  in  the 
matter  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Phinnemore  also 
spoke  on  the  subject.  Strong  exception  is  taken  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  board  violates  the  rules  governing 
its  actions  in  the  matter  of  painting.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  provision  that  all  expenditures  of  $200  and 
over  should  be  let  by  tender. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  William  Delaney,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  president  of  the  Canadian  Association  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Mr.  Delaney  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him  to 
be  present.  The  Association  appealed  to  him  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  never  before.  The  principle  of  "a  square  deal 
to  everyone"  was  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  tha 
members.  He  was  delighted  to  note  the  spirit  of  harmony 
that  prevailed.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  together.  The 
Canadian  Association  was  a  strong  factor  in  bettering  con- 
ditions in  the  painting  trade  throughout  the  province.  He 
regarded  the  Association  as  the  best  thing  for  the  uplift 
and  betterment  of  the  craft.  He  wished  the  Toronto  As- 
sociation every  success. 

The  chairman,  after  a  brief  reference  to  trade  condi- 
tions in  general,  introduced  the  past  presidents. 

James  Kitchener  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  work,  but  that  there 
would  be  a  scarcity  of  men.  Wages  and  high  cost  of  ma- 
terials were  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  giving  es- 
timates. The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  today  was 
only  about  60  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  a  few  months 
ago.  Everyone  expects  to  pay  higher  prices.  The  master 
•  painter  should  guard  carefully  against  contracting  for 
work  in  which  there  was  not  a  fair  amount  of  profits. 

Mr.  Faircloth,  who  was  introduced  as  the  dean  of  the 
past  presidents,  spoke  of  the  splendid  progress  which  the 
Association  had  made  since  its  organization.  Its  mem- 
bership had  increased  from  six  to  forty,  a  record  of  which 
they  should  be  justly  proud.  The  Association  had  cre- 
ated a  good  impression  in  the  community  and  had  been  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  trade  generally. 

Mr.  Gould  said,  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  painting 
trade,  he  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  the  great  helpfulness  which  the  Association  had  been 
to  him  during  the  years  he  was  a  member.  He  appre- 
ciated highly  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  him,  and 
he  wished  to  assure  the  members  that  he  would  always 
retain  pleasant  memories  of  his  association  with  them. 


Mr.  Weekes  said  he  believed  in  getting  down  to  busi- 
ness. They  should  stick  to  the  price  list  and  get  better 
prices  for  their  work. 

James  B.  Thomson  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
members  to  act  on  the  good  advice  to  which  they  had  just 
been  listening. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  was  in  a  humorous  vein  and  could  see 
no  room  for  pessimism.  There  were  "barrels  of  money" 
in  the  business  if  they  only  knew  how  to  get  at  it.  There 
was  too  much  competition  of  the  baser  sort  which  should 
be  killed.  His  parting  shot  was,  "Let  us  stick  together 
till  death  do  us  part." 

Stan.  Taylor  expressed  great  faith  in  the  Association 
and  looked  for  greater  results  in  the  future. 

J.  R.  Robinson,  the  ruling  president,  was  much  pleased 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  various  speakers  and 
had  no  doubt  that  the  members  would  take  an  even 
greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association  in  the 
future  than  they  had  in  the  past. 

On  motion,  D.  Gould  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Association. 

A  resolution  of  condolence  was  passed  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  the  late  Harry  Clucas. 

E.  Taylor,  Major  Alexander  and  J.  B.  Thomson  were  the 
winners  at  the  progressive  euchre  tables,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

"Ladies'  Night." 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  on  March  23  took  the  form  of 
a  "ladies'  night."  There  was  a  good  attendance,  upwards 
of  eighty  being  present.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
banquet  parlor  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  emblazoned  banners  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  supper  at  6.30  p.  m., 
the  catering  being  done  entirely  by  the  members  under 
the  skillful  guidance  of  Chefs  Hughes  and  Paris.  The  table 
decorations  consisted  of  red  and  white  carnations  and 
flags  of  the  Allies,  including  Uncle  Sam.  From  soup  to 
nuts  everything  was  perfect  and  served  to  the  king's  taste. 

After  .the  cloth  was  removed  the  chair  was  taken  by 
President  J.  R.  Robinson,  who  made  an  ideal  toastmaster. 
The  chairman  in  a  brief  address  welcomed  the  ladies  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  not  be  burdened  with  a  list 
of  long,  dry  speeches. 

The  toast  to  "the  King"  was  duly  honored  by  all  rising 
and  singing  the  National  anthem. 

The  chairman  said  the  only  other  toast  would  be  that 
of  "the  Ladies,"  and  he  had  much  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
the  eloquent  and  versatile  orator  of  the  Association,  James 
Phinnemore,  to  propose  the  toast. 

Mr  Phinnemore  on  rising  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
cheers.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  been  duly  warned 
by  his  brethren  not  to  divulge  any  of  the  secrets  of  the 
craft,  but  that  he  had  positively  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
not  fearing  what  the  consequences  might  be.  He  had  al- 
ways been  an  admirer  of  the  ladies.  He  admired  their 
intellectual  strength,  their  business  acumen,  and  their 
beautiful  countenances.  So  marked  was  their  superiority 
over  their  inferior  husbands  that  comparisons  would  be 
simply  odious.  (Bravo,  bravo!  shouted  the  ladies;  but 
hisses  and  derisive  threats  emanated  from  the  irate  hub- 
bies.) After  the  din  had  died  away,  Mr.  Phinnemore  pro- 
ceeded to  paint  in  glowing  epigrammatic  touches  of  elo- 
quence his  high  appreciation  of  the  marvelous  uplifting 
influence  which  had  been  exerted  by  lovely  woman  upon 
the  human  race.  The  dictionary  had  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished which  contained  adjectives  superlative  enough  to 
properly  portray  womanhood  in  all  its  magnificonco.  This 
was  as  far  as  he  got.  The  rest  of  his  brilliant  word-pic- 
ture was  lost  in  pandemonium.  He  was  only  permitted  to 
say  in  conclusion: — "Gentlemen,  let  us  rise  and  drink  the 
toast  to  "The  Ladies." 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  the  representative  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  to  respond  on  belialf  of  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Hawkins  said  he  felt  somewhat  einharnussed  and 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him. 
He  had  listened  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  tlii>  gfuitloman  who  had  just  proposed  ihe  toast. 
Only  extreme  modesty  on  his  part,  as  a  lady,  prevented 
hini  from  saying  that  he  heartily  indorsed  eveiw  word  of 
Mr  Phinnemore's  masterful  speech. 

Every  sentence  of  it  was  quite  true,  and  even  more 
could  be  added.  Unlike  the  proposer  of  the  toast,  he  had 
not  been  warned  by  the  ladles  against  divulging  any  se- 
crets.   The  ladies  had  no  secrets  to  withhold  from  their 
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husbands.  Woman  had  heen  under  the  ban  long  enough. 
She  was  now  coming  into  her  own  kingdom.  The  latest 
achievement  had  been  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to 
women,  and  they  intended  to  make  good  use  of  the  privi- 
lege conferred.  Righteous  and  just  laws  would  be  placed 
upon  the  statute  books  of  our  country.  Evils  would  be 
driven  from  our  land,  and  temptations  removed  from  the 
pathway  of  rising  generations.  When  we  ladies  elect  a 
premier  of  our  own,  then  shall  woman  sit  upon  the  throne 
and  dictate  laws  which  shall  make  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  citizens.  Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  for  the 
hearty  manner  in  which  you  drank  the  toast  to  "The  La- 
dies." 

The  balance  of  the  evening's  program  consisted  of  pro- 
gressive euchre,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  at 
the  tables. 

The  prize  winners  were  as  follows:  — 

Ladies — Mrs.  H.  Alexander,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Robinson,  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  Alexander. 

Gentlemen — W.  M.  Weekes,  Major  Alexander  and  H. 
Alexander. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  were  in 
charge  of  the  program,  and  are  deserving  of  great  praise 
for  the  eminent  success  which  attended  the  enjoyable 
functions. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

NINE  out  of  every  ten  whom  you  accost  with  the  ques- 
tion, "How's  business?"  will  reply  in  words  some- 
thing like  this:— "Oh,  just  so  so,  none  too  brisk." 
And  that  just  about  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  for  busi- 
ness has  been  somewhat  disappointing  thus  far  this 
spring.  Just  what  is  the  reason  no  one  seems  to  know. 
The  present  cry  of  "thrift"  and  economy  no  doubt  has 
much  to  do  with  the  apparent  inactivity.  This  cry  is  per- 
haps being  carried  to  unwarrantable  extremes.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  business  is  very  slow  in  getting  started. 
This  condition  applies  more  particularly  to  the  painting 
end  of  the  trade,  for  paperhangers  are  fairly  busy,  and 
good  mechanics  are  in  demand.  The  City  Hall  seems  to 
be  issuing  a  goodly  number  of  building  permits,  which 
should  portend  a  bettered  condition  of  things  as  far  as 
new  work  is  concerned  in  the  near  future. 

The  material  market,  with  the  one  exception  of  turpen- 
tine, has  either  remained  stationary  or  advanced.  Tur- 
pentine has  declined  a  couple  of  points,  and  is  now  quoted 
at  76  cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Both  raw 
and  boiled  linseed  oil  have  remained  firm  at  $1.40  and  $1.43 
per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  respectively.  White 
lead  ground  in  oil  is  unchanged  at  $15  per  100  pounds  in 
ton  lots.  Shellac  varnish  as  well  as  nearly  every  other 
grade  of  varnish  has  again  advanced.  Glues  of  all  grades 
have  strengthened  in  price.  Brushes  and  nearly  every- 
thing the  painter  requires  have  gone  still  higher,  and  the 
tide  seems  to  be  still  rising. 

The  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion, at  a  special  meeting  held  on  February  27,  went  fully 
into  the  wage  and  price  question  and  decided  to  raise  both 
the  scale  of  wages  and  the  charge  per  hour  for  work. 
This  decision  was  arrived  at  because  of  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  advanced  prices  of  materials. 

The  Sign  Writers'  Association  recently  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful social  evening  in  their  rooms.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  and  a  splendid  program  successfully  carried 
out. 

The  painting  firm  of  Gould  &  Malcolm  have  retired  from 
business.  Mr.  Gould  has  gone  into  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, while  Mr.  Malcolm  has  taken  a  position  with  a  lead- 
ing departmental  store  as  manager  of  the  painting  and 
decorating  end  cf  the  business. 

An  employe  of  W.  H,  Stevenson  was  recently  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  by  Magistrate  Deniston  to  thirty 
days'  hard  labor  in  jail  for  stealing  material  from  the 
firm.  The  culprit  was  doing  cheap  work  on  the  side  at  the 
expense  of  his  employer. 

A  most  exciting  challenge  game  took  place  at  the  bowl- 
ing alleys,  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  on  March  23,  be- 
tween teams  composed  of  Jas.  Phinnemore  and  John  Stew- 
art, J.  P.,  and  J.  B.  Thomson  and  Wm.  Paris.  The  game 
was  fast  and  furious  from  the  very  first.  "Strike"  after 
"strike"  and  "spare"  after  "spare"  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  but  Jim  and  John  did  not  possess  the 
staying  powers  of  Jim  and  Bill,  and  they  fell  down  most 
lamentably  toward  the  end  of  the  gruelling  grind  The 
score  was  not  the  largest  ever  rolled  on  the  alleys,  but 


suffice  it  to  say  that  a  wide  margin  separated  the  con- 
testants at  the  end  of  the  combat.  The  losers  acted  the 
part  of  good  sports  and  took  their  trouncing  gracefully. 
The  return  game  is  to  be  pulled  off  soon,  when  the  van- 
quished hope  to  turn  the  tables  on  their  conquerors.  The 
stake  has  been  doubled,  and  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Association  are  anticipating  a  champagne  supper  as  a  fit- 
ting finale.  Squire  Stewart  swears  that  the  boy  had  the 
pins  "glued"  for  him,  which  accounted  for  his  "minus" 
average. 

William  Delaney,  of  Niagara  Falls,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association,  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  the  city.  He  speaks  most  optimistic- 
ally of  the  outlook  for  the  Canadian  Association.  He  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Association  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  harmony  and  enthusiasm  which 
prevailed.  Mr.  Delaney  is  anxious  to  see  a  good  live  as- 
sociation organized  in  every  town  and  city  in  his  large 
constituency.  • 

The  many  friends  of  Stewart  N.  Hughes  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  he  has  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  illness. 

That  "Kitchen  Korus,"  led  by  Big  Bill  Paris,  made  it- 
self heard  on  "Ladies'  Night,"  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  tormented  assemblage  of  timid  gentle  folk. 

James  Phinnemore  has  won  for  himself  the  new  sobri- 
quet of  "Phinny  the  funny,"  by  his  burst  of  witticism  in 
proposing  the  toast  to  "The  Ladies,"  on  "Ladies'  Night." 

Arch.  Boulton,  of  the  firm  of  Cooke  &  Boulton,  is  able 
to  be  at  business  again,  after  four  months'  confinement  to 
his  home,  owing  to  heart  trouble. 

The  walking  delegates  of  the  journeymen  painters' 
union  are  busy  attempting  to  enroll  all  the  "slackers"  who 
have  not  identified  themselves  with  that  organization. 
This  portends  trouble  ahead  for  the  employers  when  the 
spring  season  opens  up.  It  is  just  a  question  whether  the 
union  will  be  satisfied  with  the  advance  in  wages  offered 
by  the  master  painters. 

We  have  to  record  the  passing  away  of  another  of  To- 
ronto's oldest  and  highly  respected  citizens  in  the  person 
of  Mathew  O'Connor,  which  took  place  on  March  25.  Mr. 
O'Connor  was  a  life  member  of  the  Toronto  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators.  Deceased  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  ninety-two  years  ago,  and  came  to  To- 
ronto when  a  mere  boy.  He  has  been  a  continuous  resi- 
dent of  the  city  for  the  past  seventy-seven  years.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  painting  trade  with  Hart 
&  March.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  plate  glass  in 
Toronto,  and  successfully  carried  on  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  in  this  city.  Mr.  O'Connor  retired  from  active 
business  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  deceased  also 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  artist.  For  some 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Home  Bank,  a  York  Pioneer, 
a  past  president  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  a  di- 
rector of  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  Mrs.  O'Connor  died  some 
years  ago.  There  are  no  near  relatives  surviving.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  in  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes'  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  church  he  was  a  prominent  and 
consistent  member  for  many  years.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  admiring  friends. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION  ENTERTAINED. 

THE  Buffalo  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  their 
ladies  spent  a  very  enjoyable  evening  at  cards, 
followed  by  luncheon,  on  March  17,  as  guests  of 
the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  at  the  home  of  D.  J.  Donovan,  85 
Harvard  place.  There  were  about  thirty  members  pres- 
ent, and  favors  were  won  by  the  Mesdames  King,  Crank, 
and  Ey,  and  Messrs.  Pinck,  Troy  and  Ey. 


The  bill,  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  v..oiorado 
legislature  to  license  painters,  failed  because  of  the  op- 
position of  organized  labor. 


Ernest  T.  Trigg,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  vice-president  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  gave 
the  history  of  the  paint  trade  in  Philadelphia  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  March  7. 
All  of  the  oflicers  were  re-elected  as  follows: — William 
Waterall,  president:  E.  F.  Beals,  vice-president;  G.  B. 
Heckel,  secretary,  and  J.  S.  Felton,  treasurer. 
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From  Secretary  McGhan 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   ASSOCIATION  A 
MEMBER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A. 

From  now  on  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  have  a  voice  in  the  Chamber  of  Cornmerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  most  representative  business  or- 
ganization in  the  country.  According  to  a  notification 
received  oy  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  from  Elliot  H.  Good- 
win, of  Washington,  D.  C,  General  Secretary  on  the  Na- 
tional Chamber,  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  has  been  formally  elected 
to  membership  in  the  central  body,  which  already  num- 
bers over  800  commercial  organizations  and  represents 
upwards  of  300,000  business  men.  Not  only  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  our  outlying  possessions  are  repre- 
sented, but  the  principal  American  Chambers  of  Commerce 
abroad. 

Closely  following  its  election  to  the  National  Chamber, 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  will  appoint  a  National  Councillor,  who 
will  serve  as  the  connecting  link  between  his  organiza- 
tion and  the  National  Chamber.  This  is  an  office  of  con- 
sequence. Inasmuch  as  the  Councillors,  individually  and 
as  a  body,  act  as  advisers  on  the  policies  of  the  Chamber 
and  have  other  important  functions  to  perform. 

Canvassing  Business  Opinion. 

Hereafter,  when  policies  affecting  our  commerce  are 
under  discussion  by  the  Federal  authorities,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators will  have  a  chance  to  express  Itself,  inasmuch  as 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  is  to  focus  business  sentiment.  From 
time  to  time,  referenda  are  sent  out  by  the  National 
Chamber  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  for  the  benefit 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  business  opinion  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  country  on  questions  of  immediate 
importance. 

A  Valuable  Commercial  Service. 

In  fact,  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Deecorators  expects  to  secure  much  assist- 
ance from  the  National  Chamber  in  many  ways.  It  will 
receive  a  weekly  general  bulletin,  which  probably  con- 
tains the  freshest  and  most  reliable  news  of  its  kind  to 
be  secured  from  any  source.  The  information  is  along 
the  line  of  commercial  opportunities  and  of  developmeent 
in  different  Federal  bureaus  and  departments. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a  Legislative  Bulletin, 
which  follows  the  progress  of  all  legislation  introduced 
in  Congress  affecting  business  and  commerce. 

All  members  receive  regularly  the  official  publication  of 
the  National  Chamber,  The  Nation's  Business,  which  from 
month  to  month  contains  a  fund  of  information  of  busi- 
ness and  economic  subjects. 

Has  Washington  Representative. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  aims 
to  make  more  available  and  more  useful  to  all  business 
men  the  work  of  the  various  Federal  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington. The  activities  of  the  Consular  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
many  others  are  thus  made  to  aid  materially  the  projects 
of  business  Interests  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  privilege  of  membership,  included  in 
the  direct  service  as  outlined  above,  members  also  have 
the  right  of  utilizing  the  Information  Bureau  of  the 
Chamber  maintained  at  the  national  headquarters,  to  on- 
tain  information  on  matters  of  direct  interest  to  them. 


SECRETARY  McGHAN'S  COMUMNICA- 
TIONS  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

DURING  the  past  month  Secretary  McGhan  has 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  communications  to 
secretaries  of  State  and  local  associations,  to 
members  of  the  International  affiliated  with  local  a.s_so- 
ciations,  to  individual  members  and  to  master  painters 


who  might  be  considered  good  prospects  for  membership. 

In  the  packet  sent  to  the  136  secretaries  was  the  fol- 
lowing circular  letter:  — 

March  23,  191T. 

My  dear  Sir: — As  a  result  of  the  exceptionally  able  ad- 
dresses presented  at  our  convention  held  in  New  Haven. 
I  am  forwarding  a  letter  to  every  member  connected 
with  the  International,  calling  their  attention  to  them 
as  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  trade  papers, 
and  forwarding  you,  as  secretary,  the  enclosures  referred 
to  in  the  letter. 

This  is  work  intended  to  support  your  office,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  you  will  call  it  to  the  attention  of  your  Asso- 
ciation. 

With  very  best  wishes,  and  trusting  this  support  of  the 
International  will  meet  hearty  response,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
Secretary. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  no  authority  to  furnish  the  "Cost  Finding 
Plans"  gratis,  but  will  furnish  them  at  cost  of  printing 
and  forwarding — four  dollars  ($-1.00)  per  hundred  sets,  or 
five  (.05)  cents  per  set.  You  may  have  a  system  of  cost 
finding,  but  such  should  be  in  the  hands  of  that  competitor 
— the  man  who  causes  such  trouble  by  his  careless  meth- 
ods. 

To  the  1,593  members  of  the  different  locals,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  sent:  — 

March  23,  1917. 

Dear  Sir — In  order  to  put  into  practical  operation  as 
far  as  possible,  the  conclusions  of  the  International  Con- 
vention held  in  New  Haven,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
forwarding  to  the  secretary  of  your  Association,  this  mail, 
copy  of  "Federal  Aid  to  Vocational  Training."  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  carry  on  this  very  important 
work,  Mr.  E.  M.  Walsh,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  chairman. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  your  support  on  this,  as  you  are 
fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  lending  all  aid  possible  to 
obtain  competent  workmen  for  our  trade.  The  subject  is 
before  you,  and  the  remedy  is  in  your  hands. 

I  send  also  copy  of  a  "Plain  Cost  Finding  Plan"  in- 
dorsed by  the  best  authorities  obtainable.  Such  a  plan 
should  be  suggested  to  your  competitor.  It  will  tend  to 
make  a  better  competitor  of  him.  It  follows  the  lines  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Palmer,  special  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  United  States  Government. 

Also  forwarding  to  your  secretary  advance  printer's 
proof  of  newspaper  advertisements  which  may  contain 
suggestions  that  your  Association  may  adopt.  It  is  a  col- 
lective advertisement,  financed  locally  by  master  painters 
and  dealers,  costing  each  but  a  small  sum.  It  is  an  in- 
dorsement of  Ml'.  O.  C.  Harn's  very  able  address  on  "A 
Painter's  Selling  Department,"  also  the  suggestions  by  Mr. 
Ernest  T.  Trigg  in  the  proposed  campaign,  "Use  More 
Paint,"  as  well  as  the  "Clean  Up-Paint  Up"  campaigns. 

It  is  impossible  to  forward  the  very  able  addresses  de- 
livered by  Dr.  H.  L..  BoUey  on  "Flax  Cropping,"  and  by 
Dr.  C.  D.  Holley  on  "Commercial  Linseed  Oil,"  as  well  as 
the  address  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Gardner,  or  Mr.  Howard  M.  Hes- 
ton,  of  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Co.  on  "Merchandising  of  Wall 
Paper,"  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Bre'nig  on  "F'inishing  Lumber," 
but  I  earnestly  aslc  that  you  carefully  read  these  ad- 
dresses as  published  in  the  current  issues  of  the  trades 
papers. 

Without  doubt  the  addresses  and  discussions  at  the  New 
Haven  convention  furnished  more  suggestions  for  busi- 
ness progress  than  have  ever  been  presented  to  the  master 
painter.    The  resulting  benefit  rests  with  you. 
With  very  best  regards,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
Secretary. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  forty-five  individual  members  was 
similar  to  that  sent  to  members  of  locals,  excei)t  that  all 
the  enclosures  mentioned  as  having  been  included  in  the 
letter  to  the  secretary  were  enclased  in  the  letters  going 
to  individual  members. 

The  enclosures  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Idt'T 
were:  — 

A  booklet  issued  by  H.  E.  Miles,  president  of  tlie  Wis- 
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consin  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Vocational  Education  in  Your  State,"  as  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Education  Association  Division  of 
Superintendence,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  1.  1917. 
Also  a  leaflet  by  Mr.  Miles  entitled  "Co-operative  and  Rep- 
resentative Administration  of  Vocational  Education." 

"A  Plain  System  of  Cost  Finding,  as  Applied  to  the 
Painting  Business,"  including  the  letter  and  time  sheet, 
overhead  tabulation  and  weekly  trial  balance  sheet. 
These  will  be  found  on  page  207  of  the  March  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

The  following  bulletins,  which  are  to  be  used  as  adver- 
tisements in  a  Washington  newspaper,  and  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  local  Association  in  that  city:  — 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
SPRING  CLBAN-UP-PAITSTT  UP. 

BULLETIN  NO.  1. 
PAINT  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE. 
PAINTING  is  ECONOMY  THROUGH  PRESERVATION. 
Too  many  people  today  consider  Paint  only  from  a  deco- 
rative standpoint.  While  Paint  is  a  great  decorative  me- 
dium—ITS  FIRST  PURPOSE,  nevertheless,  IS  PRESERV- 
ATION AND  PROTECTION. 

Unless  properly  painted  the  wooden  parts  of  a  building 
soon  absorb  moisture  and  swell.  The  joints  open  and  dis- 
integration is  rapid.  The  metal  roof,  gutters  and  railinp 
soon  rust  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  are  past  repair. 
Painting  as  a  preservative  against  the  elements  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  large  iron  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol  shows 
the  need  of  painting  every  three  years.  If  this  had  not 
been  done  the  structure  would  have  long  since  been  past 
repair.  The  same  deterioration  is  probably  progressing 
to  greater  or  less  extent  on  yonr  property  today. 

Tlie  soft  sandstone  exterior  of  the  White  House  has  been 
preserved  these  many  years  with  paint.  It  was  found  nec- 
essary, as  the  stone  was  rapidly  disintegrating.  Cement 
structures  absorb  moisture  and  in  damp  weather  present 
a  blotched  appearance,  the  surface  becoming  dark.,  If 
painted,  the  cement  becomes  moisture  proof  and  the  struc- 
ture remains  clean  and  attractive. 

There  are  many  frame  dwellings  on  tlie  New  England 
coast  built  over  two  hundred  years  ago  now  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  as  a  result  of  the  occasional  appli- 
cation of  paint. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  your  property  painted 
regularly  as  it  is  to  pay  for  protection  by  fire  insur- 
ance, in  fact,  more  so,  for  the  reason  that  money  spent 
for  fire  insurance  premiums  represents  an  expenditure  to 
protect  against  a  POSSIBLE  loss,  whereas  failure  to  make 
the  proper  expenditure  for  paint  protection  means  failure 
to  protect  against  CERTAIN  loss. 

Professor  H.  H.  King,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College 
of  Kansas,  in  a  letter  written  April  17,  1916,  makes  this 
statement:— "The  losses  ensuing  in  this  State  through  lack 
of  paint  are  much  greater  than  the  losses  sustained  by 
fire." 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
SPRING  CLEAN  UP-PAINT  UP. 
BULLETIN  NO.  2. 
PAINT  FOR  PlRiESBRVATION  AND  DECORATION. 

Not  only  does  paint  preserve  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is 
applied,  but  the  use  of  colors  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
painter  will  so  beautify  the  property  that  tlie  value  be- 
comes greater.  Oiling  the  bricks  and  striping  the  joints 
of  a  house  front  preserve  the  property  and  increase  the 
value  far  more  than  the  cost  of  this  treatment.  Neglect 
of  painting  is  much  more  expensive  than  painting.  You 
pay  fire  insurance  to  provide  against  a  POSSIBLE'  LOSS, 
whereas  neglecting  to  paint  is  a  POSITIVE  LOSS. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  banker  will  loan  more  money  on 
a  well  painted  house?  Do  you  know  that  the  best  way 
to  sell  a  house  is  to  first  paint  it,  as  the  sum  obtained  will 
be  much  higher. 

Why  continue  the  rundown  appearance  in  wliich  the 
winter  season  leaves  your  property?  When  nature  takes 
on  a  new  dress  why  not  be  in  harmony?  Why  wait  until 
the  already  rusty  roof  develops  holes?  Why  wait  for  the 
glass  to  actually  fall  from  the  window  sash  because  of 


old,  dried,  loose  putty  before  painting?  The  woodwork  is 
actually  famishing. 

The  painting  trade  has  kept  pace  with  all  modem  busi- 
ness of  today.  Chemists  are  employed  to  determine  the 
best  ingredients  to  use  for  different  purposes.  Experts 
in  colors  are  ready  with  suggestions  to  beautify  your  prop- 
erty— skilled  mechanics  all  are  to  be  had  by  placing  your 
order  with  any  of  the  reliable  Master  Painters  named  be- 
low, who  have  identified  themselves  with  a  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  our  city. 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
SPRING  CLEAN  UP-PAlNT  UP 
BULLETIN  NO.  3. 
PAINT  FOR  OLEANLINESS,  ECONOMY  AND 
DEiCORATlON. 

The  house  will  rent  more  readily  if  painted.  The  prop- 
erty will  be  protected  against  the  ravages  of  the  seasons 
— ^rains,  snows  and  sleet. 

The  use  of  the  modern  washable  wall  paints  is  fast  tak- 
ing the  place  of  wall  papers.  The  beautiful  soft  tints  pos- 
sible in  wall  paints  and  the  ease  and  economy  with  which 
the  work  may  be  renewed  commend  them  to  all  who  value 
healthful  cleanliness. 

Th,e  light  reflecting  value  of  the  various  tints  of  paint  is 
now  understood  by  the  skillful  master  painter.  Many  in- 
dustrial establishments  have  reduced  their  lighting  costs 
to  a  marked  extent  through  the  application  of  the  proper 
types  and  tints  of  inteiior  paints.  The  savings  thus  ef- 
fected have  annually  amounted  in  some  instances  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  former  lighting  cost.  In  ,one  city,  one  of  the 
largest  office  buildings  was  not  properly  decorated  and  the 
rooms  required  an  average  of  2,000  watts  for  illumination. 
These  rooms  now  require  only  900  watts,  as  the  result  of 
the  painting  of  the  interior  in  tints  advised  by  the  Master 
Painter. 

The  Myalls  of  the  2i/4  miles  of  corridors  of  the  State,  War 
and  Navy  Building  were  painted  in  tints  which  were  de- 
termined to  have  the  highest  light  reflect  ng  value,  and 
the  results  have  proven  most  satisfactory  in  lighting.  • 

A  man  owes  it  to  the  members  of  his  family  to  surround 
them  with  bright,  tasty  colors.  It  contributes  to  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  the  home. 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
SPRING  CLEAN  UP-PAINT  UP 
BULLETIN  NO.  4. 
PAINT  FOR  SANITATION. 
When  the  floor  coverings  and  window  hangings  are  re- 
moved in  the  spring  there  is  no  better  medium^  of  cleanli- 
ness that  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  and  floor  finish. 

The  most  generous  users  of  Paint  are  the  hospitals,  be- 
cause of  its  sanitary  features.  In  all  hospitals,  ceiling, 
walls,   woodwork,   floors  and  furniture   are  frequently 

painted.  ,  ■,  j 

The  application  of  paint  to  the  walls,  ceilings  and  wood- 
work of  quarters  previously  occupied  by  persons  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases  constitutes  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  destroying  bacteria  which  may  be  pres- 
ent. Even  the  fumes  from  drying  paint  are  highly  anti- 
septic, as  the  drying  oil  gives  off  appreciable  amounts  of 
formaldehyde. 

The  municipal  authorities  at  many  points  are  compel- 
ling the  frequent  painting  of  walls  of  factory  interiors, 
where  foodstuffs  are  produced. 

Tlie  consumption  of  paint  in  the  United  States  is  over 
$2.00  per  capito  per  annum.  More  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  paint  is  manufactured  and  used  each 
vear,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  for  Preservation.  Yet  as 
a  decorative  medium  there  is  no  superior.  It  stands  in  the 
front  rank  as  the  best  sanitary  agent  known.  As  a  me- 
dium for  the  conservation  of  property  values  it  has  been 
demonstrated  as  an  investment  of  the  first  order.  Its 
economy  is  recognized  by  all  thoughtful  citizens. 

The  following  letter  went  to  1,656  prospective  mem- 

\-)  p  -re  •  

March  23,  1917. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  you  fre- 
quently asking  your  affiliation  with  this  Association,  and 
have  not  been  favored,  as  yet,  with  a  response. 

This  office  is  now  forwarding  to  members  "A  Plain  Cost 
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Finding  Plan,"  as  applied  to  the  painting  business- 
INMIISBD  BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORITIES  OBTAIN- 
ABLE. .  .    ,  t 

Also  forwarding  to  members  advance  printer  s  proot  ot 
Points  in  Advertising— the  last  word  in  Pamt  Talk  de- 
signed to  bring  business  to  the  Master  Painter— COM- 
PILiE'D  BY  EXPERTS.  ^  . 

You  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  competent  mechanics 
In  our  business— then  why  not  back  up  the  movement  for 
"Vocational  Training."  It  is  indorsed  by  this  Association. 
Pamphlet  being  forwarded. 

In  fact,  all  of  the  above  were  indorsed  at  the  New  Haven 
convention  of  this  Association,  and  are  at  the  command  of 
members  through  this  office. 

The  results  of  our  efforts  are  so  gratifying  with  progres- 
sive men.  The  returns  are  so  great  to  you.  The  expense 
is  so  small— it  must  be  through  carelessness  alone  that 
you  do  not  avail  yourself  of  Association  Membership. 

I  sincerely  trust  to  hear  from  you, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
Secretary. 

p_  s — rpiie  resulting  returns  rest  with  you.  If  you  are 
at  all  alive  to  your  own  interests. 
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disease  wherever  the  paper  may  be  loosened— the  pocket 
thus  formed  becoming  the  abiding  place  for  a  number  of 
other  insects  in  company  with  the  germs. 

Kitchen  floors  may  be  painted  economically,  and  with 
excellent  results,  preventing  the  insanitary  condijtions  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  oil  cloths,  etc. 

The  tenant  about  to  occupy  a  strange  apartment  or 
dwelling  should  take  every  precaution,  and  the  house- 
keeper in  the  spring  housecleaning  can  find  no  better  as- 
sistant than  the  painter  in  order  that  her  work  may  be 
complete,  sanitary  and  healthful  in  result. 


A  NEW  HAVEN  CONVENTION  PHOTO. 


f  1 

'  V 

«y  7 

*  ■ 

The  Delegates  from  Ricliviond,  Va.,  and  R.  E.  Horner, 
Representing  Felton,  Sidley  cG  Co. 


ADDITIONAL  PUBLICITY  BULLETINS. 

BESIDES  the  advertisements  included  in  the  enclosures 
sent  to  the  various  local  secretaries  and  individual 
members  bv  Secretary  McGahn,  the  Washington 
local  association  has  contracted  for  four  more  advertise- 
ments, which  will  be  found  below.  Each  of  these  occu- 
pies a  space  four  columns  wide  by  about  eleven  inches 
deep — ^sufficiently  large  to  compel  attention:  — 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 

Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
Spring  Clean  Up — ^Paint  Up 
BULLETIN  NO.  5. 
PAINT 
For  Prevention  of  Disease — ^Cleanliness 
On  the  removal  in  the  spring  of  floor  coverings,  such 
as  carpets  and  mattings,  the  great  accumuation  of  dirt 
usually  thereunder,  together  with  "carpet  linings,"  testi- 
fies to  a  condition  far  from  healthful. 

May  that  condition  not  contribute  to  the  causes  result- 
ing in  that  terrible  scourge — infantile  paralysis?  Floors 
may  be  treated  with  stains— shellac — varnishes  or  one  of 
the  many  excellent  floor  finishes— any  of  which  will  ren- 
der the  surface  clean  and  antiseptic,  and  the  finish  thus  ob- 
tained is  much  more  economical  than  the  use  of  carpets 
or  mattings,  and  healthful  to  a  degree. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  rooms  may 
be  infected  with  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  terri- 
ble malady  can  be  contracted  by  any  one  using  such  rooms 
unless  proper  precautions  are  taken.  The  District  of 
Columbia  health  regulations  require  such  rooms  to  be 
reported  and  disinfected.  No  better  additional  precau- 
tionary measure  could  be  taken  to  destroy  the  bacteria 
and  render  the  rooms  healthful  than  to  apply  a  coat  of 
paint  to  the  woodvrork,  at  least,  and  stain  or  refinish  the 
floor,  the  coating  over,  and  the  process  of  drying  of  the 
paint  thoroughly  destroys  the  bactria. 

Many  municipalities  have  enacted  laws  making  it  un- 
lawful to  paper  over  old  wall  paper  without  first  remov- 
ing the  same,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  the  old  paste  is 
the  very  best  medium  possible  for  generating  germs  of 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
Spring  Clean  Up — iPaint  Up 
BULLETIN  NO.  6. 
PAINT 

For  Conservation  of  Property  Values  by  "Paint  Insurance." 

When  the  authoritive  statement  is  made  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  buildings  throughout  the  United  States  are 
in  need  of  Paint— it  is  impossible  to  realize  the  resulting 
loss  through  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  metal  and 
woodwork— to  say  nothing  of  loss  in  value  of  appearance. 
Yet  this  loss  can  be  avoided  through  PAINT  INSUR- 
ANCE. Payments  are  made  regularly  to  guard  against 
Possible  Loss  by  Fire,  while  the  Inevitable,  Certain  Loss 
because  of  the  lack  of  expenditure  for  PAINT  INSUR- 
ANCE is  disregarded.  Fire  Insurance  premiums  are  pay- 
able annually.  PAINT  INSURANOE  once  in  five  years. 
There  are  more  than  80,000  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia— a  very  large  portion  covered  by  Fire  In- 
surance, yet  75  per  cent,  is  not  covered  by  PAINT  IN- 
SURANCE. PAINT  INSURANCE  has  direct,  tangible  re- 
turns to  you,  resulting  in  increasing  the  value  by  appear- 
ance, preventing  rust  and  decay,  increasing  the  income- 
producing  possibilities  of  the  property— raising  the  value 
in  case  of  sale,  and  the  banker  is  justified  in  making  a  loan 
larger  and  readier  if  the  property  is  painted,  because  it 
shows  "PAINn'  INSURANCE"  to  also  protect  the  loan. 

Is  it  possible  to  compare  the  value  of  a  building  on 
which  no  paint  has  been  applied  for  a  period  of,  say,  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years,  with  a  similar  one  which  has  been 
painted  three  or  four  times  in  that  period? 

The  cost  of  painting  would  be  a  mere  trifie  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  two  properties.  In  much  less  than 
fifteen  years  one  would  be  a  mass  of  rusting  metal  and 
decaying  woodwork,  while  the  other,  having  been  IN- 
SURED, would  be  creditable  and  profitable  to  either 
rent  or  sell.  Therefore  paint  is  even  more  than  Insur- 
ance—it is  a  DIVIDEND-PAYING  INVESTMENT. 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
Spring  Clean  Up — ^Paint  Up 
BULLETIN  NO.  7. 
PAINT 
Applied  by  Skilled  Mechanics. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the 
use  of  paints  to  also  employ  skill.   The  durability— lasting 
qualities— and  final  results  with  paints  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  employment  of  skilled  workmen  for 
painting.    Many  other  conditions  are  dependent  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  man  skilled  in  handling  paints,  such  as 
conditions  of  undercoatings,  etc. 

House  painting  and  decorating  is  very  individualistic  in 
its  character.  Every  job  requires  separate  and  special 
consideration  because  of  innumerable  details  of  materials, 
structural  conditions,  personal  tastes  and  (xmdition  of 
surfaces  to  which  paint  is  to  be  applied  and  that  is  but 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  painting  industry. 

Advising  the  proper  color  scheme  to  suit  the  work 
in  hand,  attaining  that  correct  clearness  of  tint  when 
mixing  the  paint— through  knowledge  of  all  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  market  in  order  to  select  that  best  s\iite4 
to  the  purpose — all  are  at  your  command  through  the 
employment  of  the  reliable  Master"  Painter.  The  term 
Master  Painter,  as  Master  Mechanic,  signifies  Master  of 
such  details.  Master  of  the  Craft. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada— tlie  Paint  Manufacturers'  .\ssoola- 
tion— the  National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association— 
the  National   Paint,  Oil   and  Varnish   Association— the 
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Educational  Bureau  of  Paint  Manufacturers— all  give  as- 
surances to  you  of  a  return  of  100  per  cent,  in  value  for 
the  dollar  paid.  To  give  the  very  best  possible  service 
to  the  public  is  the  very  first  consideration  of  these  forces, 
comprising  as  they  do  an  industry  manufacturing  and 
marketing  more  than  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  paint  each  year,  and  the  employ  of  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  application  of  those  paints. 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
Spring  Clean  Up— Paint  Up 
BULLETIN  NO.  8. 
PAINT 
Purity  and  Composition. 
Paints  are  no  longer  made  by  rule  of  thumb.  The 
operations  of  every  modern  paint  factory  are  now  con- 
trolled from  a  laboratory  under  the  supervision  of  trained 
chemists.    The  processes  of  manufacture  are  controlled 
by  the  application  of  scientific  principles.    Raw  materials 
used  are  most  carefully  examined  for  their  chemical  and 
physical  properties.    Pigments,  dry  colors,  oil,  thinners. 
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gums  and  driers  are  representatives  of  some  of  the  thou- 
sands of  materials  that  are  necessary  to  produce  the 
paints  in  common  use.  Very  thorough,  practical  testa 
conducted  throughout  the  country  have  determined"  the 
wearing  value  of  these  products  in  various  combinations. 
Special  paints  have  thus  been  developed  for  metal,  cement, 
wood,  floors,  walls,  roofs  and  other  special  places. 

As  a  result  of  these  modern  conditions,  paint  products 
bearing  on  the  label  guarantees  of  purity  and  composition 
—pure  white  lead— 'pure  zinc  oxide— pure  linseed  oil,  pure 
spirits  of  turpentine — properly  prepared  paints— high 
grade  tinting  colors— dependable  wood  stains— varnishes 
—enamels— flat  wall  paints— all— are  obtainable  from  the 
reputable  manufacturer,  dealer  and  master  painter. 

Beautiful  effects  are  to  be  attained  in  finishing  the 
woodwork  by  the  use  of  the  stains  now  to  be  had— finished 
over  as  may  be  desired  with  a  varnish  of  full  luster  or 
one  of  semi-gloss  effect.  The  soft,  delicate  tints,  with 
"mat"  effect  for  wall  paints  are  of  great  variety. 

The  master  painter,  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
strides  that  have  developed  the  industry,  is  in  a  position 
to  advise  regarding  the  proper  types,  colors  or  tints  of 
paints  to  use  for  the  protection  and  decoration  of'  all 
structures  of  wood,  metal,  or  cement. 


Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 

Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— President,  George  E.  Egdorf,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February,  1918. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
Howard  Biting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street.  New 
York.  Convention,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  7-11 
1017. 

National  Association  ot  Paint  Jobbers': — President,  E.  C. 
Currier  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States:— 
President,  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 
B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association:— 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona.  Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.,  Con- 
vention, Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111.,  September  11,  12  13 
14,  1917.  '  '  ' 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association:— 
President,  Fred  C.  P.ieboldt,  C,  M.  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth,  Tr^xas.  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio  October  16 
17  and  IS,  1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President,  J.  C. 
Kelly,  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secretary, 
L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  W.  TBeck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decoratois:— Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7  Ford  place,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decoratoi-s:— Secretary,  E,  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Inrl. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary.  E.  J.  Bush,  2.'56  South  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111. 


Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secreta'-v,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuxjue,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
r)ecorators:— Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
stree.,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall 
Boston,  January  8,  9  and  10,  1918.  ' 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  Sta,tG  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:- Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street 
Springfield,  Mo.    Convention,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

New  York  Sta*e  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Syracuse,  January, 
1^18. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secretary.  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark.  N.  J.  Convention,  Hotel  Brunswick 
A.sibury  Park,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators:— Secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ohio  State  Association  Ma.ster  Painters  and  Decorators:— 
Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  July  24,  25,  26  and  27,  1917. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-second 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.   Convention,  Fond  du  Lac,  1917. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  E.  J.  Linington.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tee:—Chairman,  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secre- 
tary. Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New 
York. 


NOTE.— It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  ha\'e  cither  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promj  tly  notifying  The  Painters'  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  we 
would  be  glad  to  i-ecei\'e  the  necessary  information  in 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 
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QUALITY 

When  costs  on  Raw  Materials  soar  high,  the  cut  in  "Quahty"  is  tempt- 
ing to  the  Manufacturer. 

But  there  is  no  temptation  to  "Makers  of  QuaUty"  whose  reputation  is 
worth  more  than  Dollars  and  Cents. 

And  the  customer!  Low  prices  sometimes  may  tempt,  but  substitutes 
for  the  "real  thing"  are  disappointing. 

For  untold  years  every  manufacturer  of  Calcimine  has  advertised  the 
fact  that  it  takes  "best  Whiting"  made  from  Imported  Chalk  and  good  Hide 
Stock  Animal  Glue  to  make  a  good  Calcimine.  Does  the  present  high 
price  of  Glue  and  Whiting  change  this  Necessity? 

Our  selling  prices  are  higher  but 

MUNNS  QUALITY 
CALCIMINE 

is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  have  no  excuse  to  make  for  the  advance  in  price,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  make  any  excuse  on  Quality. 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  the  best  Whiting  and  good  Hide  Stock  Glue, 
bought  at  high  prices  to  protect  Quality  and  You. 

Insist  each  barrel  is  labeled  "Munns  QuaUty  Calcimine"  printed  in 
Yellow  and  Dark  Green.    That  is  your  protection  and  insures  "Quahty. 

E.  A.  MUNNS  K  ALSOMINE  COMPANY 

217-219  FULTON  STREET  BR()OKL\  N,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Munns  Wall  Size,  the  well  known  "Safe  Foundation  of  Quality'' 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


,  Master  Painter  M.  J.  Haynes,  of  the  Cambria 

Steel  Company,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  a  member  of  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association,  is  at  a  sanitarium  near  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  for  his  health,  which,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  in  an  impaired  condition.  He  expects  to  be  able 
soon  to  resume  his  position  with  the  above  company. 

 During  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mrs.  Frank 

Robbins  visited  her  husband  in  Cuba,  returning,  however, 
about  March  1  to  the  domain  of  Uncle  Sam.  Mrs.  Robbins 
doesn't  take  kindly  to  Cuba  as  a  land  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

 ^Fred  Elmquest,  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany, and  "Buster"  Williams  balked  at  the  prospect  ot 
visiting  Frank  Robbins,  master  painter  of  the  Havana 
Central  Ry.,  when  the  epidemic  of  submarine  ruthlessness 
broke  out,  since  which  time  they  have  been  engaged  in 
wig-wagging  Frank  from  a  safe  footing  under  the  folds  of 
Old  Glory. 

 The  death,  early  in  February  of  John  Barr,  for- 
mer foreman  painter  at  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad,  at  an  advanced  age  of  cancer,  removed  one 
who  in  earlier  years  figured  among  the  able  members  of 
the  painting  craft.  Mr.  Barr  was  not  only  a  fine  work- 
man along  the  general  lines  of  his  trade,  but  he  was  an 
expert  designer  and  ornamental  painter.  Years  ago  he 
attended  the  annual  conventions  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P. 
A.,  and  among  not  a  few  of  the  older  members  he  will 
probably  be  well  remembered. 

 The  Santa  Fe  has  recently  given  orders  for  more 

than  $100,000,000  worth  of  equipment  and  steel  rails.  The 
following  equipment  has  been  ordered: — Thirty-five  pas- 
senger, baggage,  mail  and  express  cars,  50  locomotives, 
1,000  stock  cars,  and  500  tank  cars.  Master  Painters  John 
Hartley  and  J.  W.  Gibbons  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  above  order. 

 At  the  Avis,  Jersey  Shore,  shops  of  the  New  York 

Central,  a  strike  was  recently  called,  about  500  men  be- 
ing mvolved.  The  men  made  a  demand  for  an  increase 
in  wages,  and  quit  when  it  was  not  allowed.  The  com- 
pany countered  with  a  straight  blow  from  the  shoulder 
by  closing  the  shops  permanently,  removing  the  machin- 
ery and  shipping  it  to  other  shops  of  the  company  and 
paying  off  and  dismissing  the  men  from  the  service. 

The  machine  and  locomotive  repair  shops,  erected 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  at  West  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  within  which  a  number  of  painters  are  em- 
ployed, is  one  of  the  modern  shop  plants  of  the  Central 
West.  The  locomotive  repair  shop  is  heated  by  means  of 
the  indirect  fan  system,  with  underground  concrete  ducts 
/or  distributing  the  heated  air.  Tile  piping  is  used  for 
the  smaller  sized  ducts,  and  sheet  metal  outlets  are  ear- 
ned up  the  side  of  the  steel  columns.  The  latest  type  of 
gas-filled  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  artificial  illum- 
ination, and  plug  outlets  for  extension  lamp  cords  are 
placed  liberally  throughout  the  shop  where  necessary 
There  is  a  suitable  system  of  piping  for  distributing  high 
pressure  steam,  compressed  air  and  water,  including 
drinkmg  water,  throughout  the  shop. 

-—  The   gross    sales    of   the    Baldwin  Locomotive 

Works  for  the  year  1916  were  $52,219,058.  President 
Alba  B.  Johnson  declares  the  locomotive  business  to  be 
■'unprecedentedly  favorable,"  all  of  which  indicates  that 
Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce  has  invaded  several  lines  of 
trenches  during  the  year. 

- — First  aid  to  the  injured,  which  is  systematically 
taught  at  the  shops  and  other  important  places  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has  during  the  past  year  been 
made  a  subject  of  instruction  to  women  employes  con- 
siderable numbers  of  women  having  been  employed  in 
the  place  of  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  army. 

 On  December  31  there  were  in  the  service  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  228,234  employes,  of  which  num- 
ber 193,931  were  members  of  the  relief  funds  During 
the  year  1916  the  relief  department  of  the  road  paid 
benefits  to  thp  amount  of  $3,383,947. 

 The  annual  dinner  of  the  Central  Railroad  Club 

was  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  8 
and  proved  both  a  notable  and  delightful  affair.    A  large 


and  distinguished  delegation  from  New  York  attended, 
and  among  those  present  were  a  number  of  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters. 

 The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  is  in  the 

market  for  ten  50-foot  baggage  cars,  and  for  50  special 
refrigerator  cars  for  shipments  of  fish  and  silk. 

 Following    conferences    with    the  management 

lasting  several  weeks,  1,400  employes,  including  tjhe 
painting  force,  of  the  car  department  of  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Ry.,  were  granted  an  average  increase 
in  wages  of  one  and  one-half  cents  an  hour. 

 At  the  conclusion  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Ry.  expects  to  award  to  the  six  employes  on 
each  division  and  in  each  general  shop,  who  have  dis- 
played the  most  interest  in  safety  work,  a  gold-plated 
medal  bearing  the  Southern  Pacific's  safety  medallion, 
properly  engraved  with  the  employe's  name.  Master 
Painter  C.  H.  Marshall  has  men  in  his  department  who 
are  making  a  fine  record  in  the  line  of  safety  first  work. 

 Master  Painter  "Bob"  Scott,  of  the  Harlan  and 

Hollingsworth  Corporation,  will  shortly  give  his  expert 
attention  to  the  painting  and  finishing  of  40  passenger 
cars  and  10  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  or- 
dered by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

 ^There  are  200,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  at  war,  and  about  125,000  of  them  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  governments  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  situated.  How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
government-owned  master  car  or  locomotive  painter? 

 The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

shows,  among  many  other  interesting  items,  that  during 
the  past  year  the  following  equipment  was  purchased:  — 
Locomotives,  264;  passenger  cars,  403;  freight  cars,  6,252, 

 Master  Painter  J.  A.  Bradburn,  of  the  Watet- 

ville  (Me.)  shops  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  despite 
the  rigors  of  a  long  and  snowy  winter,  has  kept  a  force 
of  men  busy  in  getting  the  equipment  of  his  busy  road 
in  glittering  apparel  for  the  summer  season. 

 J.  J.  Cullen,  master  painter  at  the  Moberly  (Mo.) 

shops  of  the  Wabash,  is  one  of  the  busy  men  among  the 
official  force  of  the  road.  Everybody  is  busy  at  the  Mo- 
berly shops,  and  Cullen  is  one  of  the  happiest  men  in 
the  "Show  Me''  State. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  3,272  pension- 
ers on  its  rolls,  and  the  pensions  paid  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,042^080,  an  increase  of  187  pensioners 
and  $76,274,  in  the  payments  made.  If  we  mistake  not, 
there  are  several  painters  on  the  list. 

 F.  B.  Davenport,  successor  to  John  F.  Lanfer- 

seik,  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  is  one  of  the  Pennsylvania's 
able  and  thrifty  foremen  painters  who  are  contributing 
much  to  the  progess  of  the  road's  larger  and  better  de- 
velopment. 

 A   headline   reads: — "Freight  car  situation  in 

West  continues  to  improve."  Perhaps  it  may  very  prop- 
erly be  added  that  the  painter,  with  his  sleek  and  slip- 
pery brush,  is  one  of  the  important  physicians  attend- 
ing the  patient. 

 The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and   St.  Louis,  ot 

which  J.  W.  Fryer  is  the  efficient  foreman  painter,  is  re- 
porting  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials. 
The  road  reports  that  the  cost  of  steel  coaches  in  1915 
was  about  $12,000,  and  today  these  coaches  cost  $18,000. 
A  year  ago  the  road  purchased  Mikado  locomotives  at 
$19,000  each,  and  today  they  cost  $37,000  each,  for  No- 
vember delivery. 

 The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  has  paid 

$405,677  in  pensions  between  January  1,  1910,  and  March 
1,  1917.  The  total  number  of  employes  pensioned  dur- 
ing that  time  was  344,  of  whom  108  have  since  died. 

 The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  provided  life 

insurance  for  those  section  foremen  and  shop  employes, 
including  many  car  and  locomotive  painters,  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  least  a  yea'r.  The 
policies  are  equal  in  amount  to  one  year's  pay,  with  a 
minimum  payment  of  $500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,000. 
There  is  no  expense  of  any  kind  to  the  insured,  nor  will 
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Try  ZINOLIN  with  "Double-Oil"  (without  lead)  or  to  get  acquainted 
use  it  instead  of  straight  Zinc  with  lead  and  note  the  marvelous  results  you 
get.  More  paint,  whiter,  covers  and  hides  better,  more  durable — the  gloss 
and  colors  last.   For  a 

60/40  formula 

take  100  pounds  White  Lead  and  3  gallons  (67  lbs.)  of 


The  Great  "Arnold-ized "  Paint  for  Outside  Use 


with  Linseed  Oil,  Turpentine  and  Dryer  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  job. 

The  combination  of  zinc,  lead  and  a  small  proportion  of  inert  has  been 
preached  by  the  leading  paint  authorities  for  years.  Zinolin  is  85%  Zinc 
and  already  contains  the  required  amount  of  inert.  ZINOLIN  is  the  only 
ALL-ZINC  paint  for  outside  use.  It  is  Zinc  prepared  under  the  Arnold 
Secret  Process  to  stretch  and  hide.  Does  not  crack  like  ordinary  Zinc. 
Does  not  become  chalky  and  porous  like  lead. 

Remember  the  more  ZINOLIN  you  use  with  White  Lead  the  more  oil 
you  can  use,  and  the  lower  in  price  your  paint  will  be  per  gallon  because 
ZINOLIN  takes  "double-oil." 

We  are  preparing  a  handy  pocket  memorandum  book 
showing  just  how  to  use  ZINOLIN  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  White  Lead  to  get  the  best  results  under 
every  varying  condition.  We  expect  a  big  demand  for 
these  new  memo  books,  so  list  your  name  for  one  at  once 
with  this  office  or  our  salesman. 

KEYSTONE   VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  KEYSTONA,  Flat  Fini.h— ZINOLIN,  Out.ide  Zinc  Painl-EDELVICE 
ENAMEL— and  FLOORSTONA,  TRIMALITE,  MULTOPROOF  and  WATER- 
PROOF FINISH  Varnishes— the  leading  paint  line  of  the  world. 

112  KEYSTONA  BLDG.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Consider  the  durability  of  "F-S"  Finishes 

For  good,  consistent,  permanent  jobs 
specify  "F-S"  Mission  Finishes.  There 
is  never  danger  of  their  setting  or 
lapping  while  brushing  out.  They 
come  in  various  permanent  colors. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


any  physical  examination  be  required.  When  employes 
leave  the  road  the  policies  automatically  become  void. 
Should  the  experiment  prove  a  success,  it  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  classes  of  employes. 

 Master  Painter  H.  A.  Westendorf,  at  the  Balboa 

(Canal  Zone)  shops  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  has  dur- 
ing the  past  winter  enjoyed  weather  which  we  uns  of 
the  North  country  are  tickled  beyond  words  to  encoun- 
ter during  sunny  May  days. 

 At  the  shops  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 

Texas,  Ludlow,  Ky.,  Master  Painter  Louis  Klick  is  tak- 
ing expert  care  of  a  large  volume  of  equipment.  This 
road  has  an  equipment  of  232  locomotives,  110  passen- 
ger cars,  and  8,811  freight  cars,  and  it  is  credited  with 
having  an  especially  fine  appearing  lot  of  rolling  stock. 

 The  national  and  international  character  of  the 

M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  is  attested  by  the  distribution  of  its 
membership.  From  Key  West  to  Winnipeg,  and  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific  coast,  this  distribution  extends  uni- 
formly, and  embraces  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  trade. 

 — "Dan"  Vail  has  lately  been  gadding  about  the 

South  like  a  boy  just  out  of  school.  A  letter  at  hand  is 
under  a  Pinehurst  heading,  and  it  conveys  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Bison  City  man  means  to  reach  Buffalo  In 
time  to  break  into  the  Billy  Sunday  campaign  a  little 
ahead  of  the  finish. 

 Fred  W.  Bowers,  foreman  painter  at  the  Kent 

(Ohio)  shops  of  the  Erie,  has  already  planned  his  flower 
garden  for  the  coming  season  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 
If  anything,  than  ever  before,  and  the  prospect  is  prom- 
ising for  a  neck  and  neck  race  for  first  honors  between 
him  and  that  veteran  Concord  flower  wizard,  Warner 
Bailey. 

 ^Foreman  Painter  0.  S.  Dixon,  of  the  Lima  shops 

of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  has  had  a  busy  winter, 
with  no  let  up  in  sight  at  this  writing.  Dixon  is  a 
capable  executive  and  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

 At  the  Boston  shops  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H. 

John  Hankey  presides  as  foreman  painter,  and  is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  turning  out  a  considerable  amount  of 
equipment  in  a  manner  to  please  his  superior  officers. 


 One  of  the  stirring  foremen  painters  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  is  Jacob  Bitschley,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
shops  of  the  company.  Bitschley  keeps  everlastingly  ax 
the  work  of  doing  things  in  the  right  way  to  confer  dis- 
tinction upon  the  road  that  employes  him. 

 At  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  shops  of  the  Chicago  and 

Northwestern,  Foreman  Painter  Otto  Rosenburg,  a  loyal 
supporter  and  member  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  busy  men  of  the  Clinton  plant.  Excel- 
lent work  is  turned  out  of  these  shops,  and  Otto  is  the 
man  who  insists  upon  it. 

 — Although  this  department  is  not  directly  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  the  rumor  is  to  the  effect  that 
Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins,  of  the  Roanoke  shops  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Wesetern,  has  already  selected  his  nook 
in  the  reserved  seats  at  the  ball  park,  in  anticipation  of 
the  thrilling  seasonal  command,  "Play  ball." 

 The  paint  store  being  built  as  a  part  of  the  plant 

of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Is 
to  be  of  fireproof  construction  throughout,  with  a  rein- 
forced concrete  slab  roof  on  brick  walls  and  concrete 
floor. 

 ^Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral plans,  within  two  or  three  years,  to  make  extensive 
additions  to  its  West  Albany  shops,  including  improve- 
ments and  an  enlarged  working  space  for  the  car  paint- 
ing force. 

 At  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  shops  at 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  the  painting  force,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  volume  of  work  being  turned  out,  is  painting  and 
finishing  four  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars  now 
under  process  of  completion  at  these  shops. 

 Foreman  Painter  F.  W.  Williams,  at  the  Prince- 
ton (Va.)  shops  of  the  Virginian  Railroad,  is  going  about 
his  duties  quite  in  the  way  of  one  having  a  man's  Job 
should  go.  The  Virginian  has  an  equipment  consisting 
of  108  locomotives,  40  passenger  cars,  and  7,717  freight 
cars. 

 G.  J.  Lehnan  is  foreman  painter  at  the  Oak- 
lawn  (111.)  shops  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois, 
which  road  has  an  equipment  of  289  passenger  cars,  397 
locomotives,  and  24.936  freight  cars.    To  keep  this  roll- 
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ing  stock  in  proper  raiment  is  a  task  big  enough  to  keep 
Lehnan  out  of  mischief  at  all  times. 

-Frank  Miller,  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Street 


Railway,  is  one  of  the  up-to-date  painters  of  the  Flower 
City.  He  is  a  fine  manager  of  men  and  a  workman  of 
excellent  attainments. 

-The  passenger  car  department  of  the  Chicago 


and  Eastern  Illinois,  located  at  Danville,  111.,  on  Decem- 
ber 18  last,  moved  into  new  shops  erected  by  the  com- 
pany at  Oaklawn,  111.  Other  departments  had  preceded 
this  in  locating  at  the  above  point,  so  that  all  depart- 
ments are  now  nicely  at  home  and  working  as  a  unit  at 
Oaklawn.  The  new  passenger  car  shop,  which  is  used 
both  for  repair  work  and  painting,  is  106  feet  by  469 
feet,  inside  measurements.  At  one  end  of  the  shop  there 
is  a  two-story  construction  95  feet  by  106  feet,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  brass  cleaning  and  polishing  force,  the 
car  lighting  department,  upholsterers,  pattern  makers, 
cushion  renovators  and  dyers,  etc.  Lockers,  washing 
conveniences,  lavatory,  etc.,  are  located  in  one  room. 
An  elevator  in  the  two-story  part  has  been  provided  for 
taking  heavy  car  parts  to  the  second  story.  The  main 
work  roon)  is  106  feet  by  369  feet,  and  it  is  furnished 
with  a  concrete  floor,  stationary  scaffolds,  large  windows 
around  shop,  with  roof  of  the  saw  tooth  construction, 
having  a  north  light  exposure.  The  shop  is  heated  by 
hot  air  conveyed  through  large  ducts  arranged  at  a  point 
near  the  roof,  and  having  outlets  which  bring  the  heat 
down  to  a  working  contact.  The  paint  shop  proper  i» 
located  at  the  end  opposite  the  second  story,  which  af- 
fords the  working  force  a  splendid  amount  of  light. 
Here,  with  ample  conveniences  and  facilities,  the  car 
painting  department  is  demonstrating  its  productive  ca- 
pacity under  favoring  conditions.  Master  Painter  G.  J. 
Lehnen;  is  justly  proud  of  his  new  shop  home,  it  being 
a  fine  improvement  over  his  former  loction. 

-Master  Painter  W.  H.  Dutton,  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.) 


shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  has  a  young  Russian  in  his 
employ  who,  back  in  the  Fatherland,  was  quite  a  noted 
carriage  painter.  Since  the  country  of  the  Czar  became 
a  lusty  young  Democracy,  Leon  loses  no  opportunity  to 
cheer  for  Russia,  "land  of  the  freeof  and  home  of  the 
braveski." 

-Of  course.  Mayor  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N. 


€.,  isn't  advertising  his  town,  but  the  daily  papers,  nev- 
ertheless, are  saying  that  there  is  more  saluting  the 
flag  in  Spencer  than  in  any  other  town  in  Uncle  Sam's 
domain,  which  leaves  us  to  infer  that  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  has  been  doing  a  fine  share  of  patriotic  business 
on  his  own  account. 

 The  man  in  the  fuzzy  fedora  and  with  the  mar- 


quise waist  line  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  If 
Michigan  gets  another  run  of  sap,  farmer  John  Ratten- 
bury,  with  a  check  book  big  enough  to  stop  a  run  on  a 
city  bank,  will  arrange  to  buy  another  quarter  section 
with  which  to  break  the  swine  and  potato  market. 

 The  Adamson  eight  hour  law,  marching  gaily 

down  the  corridor  of  time,  bejeweled  with  the  dignified 
approval  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  givea 
promise  of  conferring  upon  shop  men,  including  paint- 
ers, employed  in  railroad  work,  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  shorter  day  in  which  to  toil  for  the  family  bread. 
This  may  not  be  an  immediate  effect  of  the  measure,  but 
the  machinery  to  that  end  may  be  expected  to  at  least 
make  a  few  revolutions  while  the  blue  birds  bring  forth 
their  young. 

 Lately  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Copp  has  been  visiting 

at  a  daughter's  in  Boston,  and  during  her  absence  the 
veteran  master  painter  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  has 
been  the  chief  cook  aad  bottle  washer  at  the  Copp  house- 
hold. Thus  far  he  has  escaped  summoning  the  fire  de- 
partment or  issuing  a  night  call  for  the  police. 

 At  the  Allston  (Mass.)  shop.s  of  the  Boston  ana 

Albany,  Master  Painter  E.  E.  Schedd  is  turning  out  ^ 
good  volume  of  painted  and  varnished  work  in  a  man- 
ner to  reflect  credit  upon  his  department.  The  road  has 
an  equipment  consisting  of  447  passenger  cars,  379  loco- 
motives, and  7,895  freight  cars. 

 ^Six  all-steel  postal  cars  are  being  built  for  the 

Boston  and  Maine  by  the  Bradley  Car  Company,  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  This  company  has  the  reputation  of  doing 
especially  fine  painting  and  finishing. 

-At  the  New  England  Railroad  Club's  annual 


banquet,  enjoyed  Tuesday  evening,  March  13,  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  there  were  600  people  in  attendance. 
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HlOi  STANDARD 
PAINTS 

5^-'AKese  paints  of  proven- 

Results  have  prox^ed 
tKeir  certain  economy. 


Nearlif  all  of 
tjour  customers 

Kave  seen  tKe  above  advertise- 
ment in  recent  magazines.  TKe 
painter  wKo  specifies. 

HIGH  STANDARD 

in  Kis  bid  naturally  Kas  tKe  best 
chance  of  getting  the  job.  You  don't 
Kave  to  Le  lowest  in  price — when  you  agree 
to  put  on  paint  that  is  KigKest  in  value. 

We  will  gladly  send  full  information  - 
color  cards — and  combination  pack.  There 
are  no  inside  prices — we  sell  only  those  deal- 
ers who  fix  the  prices  to  suit  themselves. 
Write — and  ask  for  the  "Joh  Record  Book" 
if  you  can  use  this  little  profit  maker. 

The  Lowe  brothers  Gympany 

ITiO  i:iiHt  Third  MriM-t,  l)ji>loii.  Ohio 
Boston      New  York  '   Jrrsrv  City       Chic.iK<>       K.u»^.i- City  Indianap^'lij 
Lowe  Hrfitlicrs  Ltd..  Toronto,  Cin.i.I.i 
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Make  More  Customers 

and  Good  Profits 
By  Recommending  ' 

CALCIMINE 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  flat  paibts 
and  wallpapers  this  year,  watercolor 
decoration  should  be  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Every  painter  ought  to  recommend 
calcimine  for  at  least  the  ceilings  and 
upper  parts  oi  walls. 

High  grade  calcimine  doesn't  cost 
much  per  job,  is  easy  to  apply,  dries 
quickly  without  odor,  covers  perfectly 
with  one  coat  and  makes  beautiful 
effects  ;  more  artistic  efiects  than  any 
other  material. 

The  best  calcimines  are  those  called 

MURALITE 

(Hot  Water) 
and 

CALCITINE 

(Cold  Water) 

These  make  rooms  look  fresh  and 
pretty,  are  reasonably  durable  and  so 
inexpensive  that  customers  may  be 
persuaded  to  redecorate  with  them 
every  year. 

Most  people  like  a  change,  like  to 
have  rooms  look  different,  look  more 
attractive  every  year. 

Every  painter  should  encourage  this, 
encourage  redecoration. 

Preach  calcimine,  and  remember 
that  the  best  calcimines,  the  oties  that 
will  give  the  most  satisfaction,  the  ones 
with  which  you  can  make  the  most 
money,  are  those  called  MURALITE 
and  CALCITINE. 

We  are  headquarters  and  quote  low- 
est prices. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Member* 
Master  Painters'  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


At  one  table  sat  Charles  E.  Copp,  A.  P.  Dane,  George  W. 
Lord,  all  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Don  Clement,  of 
the  Patterson-Sargent  Company.  The  banquet  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  entertainment  filled  with  surprises.  As  the 
guests  were  seated  for  the  banquet  there  was  a  fine  tab- 
leau pulled  off,  on  an  improvised  stage,  pertinent  to  the 
times,  with  a  naval  hero  in  white  on  one  side,  with  a 
shell  in  hand,  a  soldier  with  gun  on  the  other,  with 
stacks  of  guns  and  flags  at  either  side  and  figures  in  the 
center  representing  Liberty,  Peace,  etc.  The  band  struck 
up  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the  entire  audience 
arose  and  sang  and  waved  flags  that  had  been  placed  at 
each  plate.  The  entertainment  started  with  an  impro- 
vised flght  between  a  member  and  a  waiter  at  his  table. 
This  dissolved  into  a  fetching  quartet  that  sang  beauti- 
fully and  appropriately,  all  having  the  hotel  waiters' 
uniforms  on.  There  was  nothing  of  the  cut  and  dried 
aspect  in  the  entertainment,  but  one  of  continual  sur- 
prises. A  serious  fracas  would  appear,  which  would  in 
turn  dissolve  into  the  very  humorous.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  was  a  unique  and  original  affair,  and  easily 
among  the  most  enjoyable  ever  staged  by  the  club. 

 J.  T.  Hartnagel's  plan  of  plowing  his  front  yard 

into  a  potato  patch  has  been  abandoned.  This  decision 
was  reached  following  an  indignation  meeting  held  on 
the  lawn,  during  which  four  richly  plumed  robins  and  a 
battalion  of  blue  birds  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  mighty 
protest. 

 Mrs.  John  F.  Gearhart,  of  Altoona,  mention  of 

whose  illness  was  made  briefly  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Magazine,  after  a  confinement  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion in  the  Altoona  hospital,  is  now  at  her  home,  and 
improving  splendidly. 

 Twenty  old  coaches  have  been  furnished  the 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  and  Southwestern,  through  the 
Carey  Equipment  Company,  by  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
These  were  all  painted  and  finished  in  the  Billerlca 
shops  under  the  supervision  of  Master  Painter  Charles 
E.  Copp,  and  were  lettered  "Southwestern"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  letter  board,  with  the  initials  C,  T.  H.  &  S.  E. 
near  the  end  of  the  letter  boards. 

 Master  Painter  John   F.   Gearhart's  passenger 

car  paint  shop  at  Altoona,  just  prior  to  the  threatened 
strike  of  the  trainmen  last  month,  was  fitted  up  with 
500  bunks,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  complete 
commissary  department.  It  is  a  very  bad  day  when  the 
painting  department  Is  caught  unprepared  to  tackle  any 
old  proposition  that  dares  to  unsheath  its  snickersnee. 

 At  the  Billerlca  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 

the  Carey  Equipment  Company  is  having  10  coaches 
painted  and  finished.  These  cars,  as  were  those  fur- 
nished the  "Southwestern,"  are  being  finished  in  Pull- 
man enamel. 

 The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  30  baggage 

cars,  six  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars,  and  fire 
75-foot  dining  cars  from  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company.  The  department,  under  charge  of  Master 
Painter  C.  H.  Marshall,  of  the  above  road,  continues  to 
grow  in  numerical  importance. 

 Up  to  the  present  time  7,000  men  from  the 

Great  Eastern  Railway  have  joined  the  colors,  of  whom 
429  have  been  killed  or  have  died  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness. This  7,000  is  said  to  include  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  car  and  locomotive  painters. 

 A  reorganization  plan  for  the  Boston  and  Maine 

has  been  virtually  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of 
the  road  and  leased  lines  interests.  The  plan  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  $12,324,000  new  preferred  stock  to 
be  sold  for  cash.  Under  the  new  plan  60  per  cent,  of 
the  $12,324,000  new  stock  is  to  be  first  preferred  and  40 
I)er  cent,  convertible  preferred.  The  plan  also  provides 
for  the  issuance  of  $12,500,000  5  per  cent,  bonds,  the  sale 
of  which,  together  with  the  funds  received  from  the  sub- 
scriptions to  preferred  stock,  will  permit  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  present  floating  indebtedness  of  Boston  and 
Maine  and  leased  lines,  amounting  to  $19,000,000,  and  to 
provide  a  working  capital  of  $4,000,000,  to  which  should 
be  added  present  cash  on  hand.  Meanwhile,  the  paint- 
ing department  of  the  road  is  enjoying  almost  the  pros- 
perity of  a  life  time. 

 The  Lehigh  Valley  is  to  shortly  have  a  potato 

special  in  operation.  Master  Painter  W.  H.  Dutton  has 
given  the  agricultural  car  a  fine  bit  of  brightening  up, 
and  every  one  along  the  line  is  to  be  taught  to  grow 
two  potatoes  where  only  one  grew  before. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


 Master  Painter  A.  H.  Phillips,  of  the  New  York, 

Ontario  and  Western,  has  brought  the  Middletown  shops 
of  the  company  through  a  hard  winter,  with  a  fine  out- 
put of  equipment.  He  is  doing  a  lot  of  repainting,  and 
the  cars  are  coming  out  looking  like  new. 

 At  the  New  Decatur  (Ala.)  shops  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Ry.,  Foreman  Painter  L.  W.  Lee  is 
taking  care  of  a  considerable  share  of  equipment  in  his 
usual  thorough  manner.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  loyal  member  of 
the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  expects  to  catch  a  whiff  of 
Lake  Michigan  air  from  the  nineteenth  floor  convention 
hall  next  September. 

 Mayor  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C,  is  before 

the  people  of  his  city  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  office  of  Mayor  and  Recorder.  If  nominated  in  the 
Democratic  primary,  to  be  held  April  28,  you  may  just  as 
well  hold  your  breath  and  watch  Burton  trot  down  the 
North  Carolina  pike  to  victory  and  a  second  term  as  a 
mighty  good  city  executive. 

 — Master  Painter  W.  O.  Quest,  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 

Lake  Brie,  has  enjoyed  many  years  of  diligent  work  as  a 
paint  and  varnish  tester  and  analyst,  and  he  has  richly 
earned  the  title  of  "paint  wizard."  Hear  his  story,  "The 
Making  .of  an  American  Flag,"  and  be  convinced. 

—  The  death  on  Saturday,  March  24,  of  Simon  C. 

Long,  general  manager  of  the  'Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on 
Its  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  is  a  bereavement  in  which  all  classes  of  Penn- 
sylvania employes  are  concerned.  The  painting  depart- 
ment, represented  by  Messrs.  Gearhart,  Little,  Burns, 
Dwyer,  Fornwalt,  Heffelflnger,  King,  Morse,  Murray, 
Shaffer,  Silvlus  and  Stroud,  will  keenly  feel  the  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Long,  of  a  friend  who  appreciated  the 
department  at  its  full  value. 

 C.  H.  Plummer,  foreman  of  bridge  and  building 

painters  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  has  been  working 
a  full  force  on  maintenance  painting  all  winter.  He  has 
just  completed  all  the  work  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo., 
and  has  made  everything  about  the  railroad  property  at- 
tractive for  the  expected  summer  tourist  traffic.  As  he 
expresses  it,  his  "boys  have  been  cavorting  around  in  the 
Hot  Springs  at  Salida  all  winter.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  to  be  able  to  swim  in  a  large  outdoor  pool,  the 
mercury  down  to  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  and 
snow  banked  up  all  around  you  right  in  the  dead  of 
winter."  It  isn't  everybody  can  enjoy  swimming  as  a  real 
winter  sport  Mr.  Plummer  adds: — "I  have  a  large  list 
of  work  stacked  up  against  me  for  the  present  season. 

 In  a  letter  written  to  Secretary  A.  P.  Dane,  dated 

March  16,  ex-president  H.  Hengevald,  of  the  M.  C.  and 
L.  P.  A.,  says  he  is  convalescing  from  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  performed  March  1.  After  two  weeks  at  the 
hospital  he  returned  home,  where  he  is  trying  to  regain 
his  strength  before  resuming  active  duties  as  foreman 
painter  at  the  Waycross  (Ga.)  shops  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  Fortunately,  he  is  enjoying  delightful  spring 
weather,  which  helps  him  along  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. 

 Even  the  meek  and  lowly  painter  employed  on 

the  London  and  North  Western  Ry.  should  he  chance 
to  forage  for  a  bite  along  the  lines  of  the  above  system 
can  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  at  least 
a  temporary  vegetarian,  for  such  dishes  are  now  fur- 
nished at  the  various  hotels  and  dining  rooms  of  the 
company.  Here  is  a  typical  table  d'hote  menu  at,  in 
Uncle  Sam's  coin,  sixty  cents: — Soups,  marmite  or  to- 
mato. Entres  or  savouries,  poached  eggs  with  spinach 
or  macaroni  cutlets;  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Sweets,  apple 
tart,  or  prunes  and  rice.  The  thrifty  Britisher  affirms 
that  the  fare  is  both  excellent  and  filling. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

SECRETARY  A.  P.  DANE  announces  that  owing  to 
the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Cook,  it  has  been  arranged  to 
have  Mr.  Copp  take  the  subject  previously  assigned 
to  Mr.  Cook  in  place  of  taking  a  subject  of  his  own 
choice  as  previously  announced. 

Secretary  Dane  wants  four  copies  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  1913  convention.  Any  member  who  can  supply 
one  will  kindly  communicate  with  the  secretary  and  he 
will  furnish  postage  to  prepay  parcels  post. 


Stand  up  for 
good  varnishing 

The  average  house-owner  doesn't 
know  what  he  ought  fo  pay  for  a 
varnish  job.  He  depends  on  the 
painter. 

You  may  have  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  price  of  a  good  job.  But 
it  can  be  done.  We  are  backing  our 
opinion  by  going  into  the  magazines 
with  extensive  advertising  to  pro- 
mote good  varnish  and  good  work- 
manship. 

Are  you  with  us  for  better  busi- 
ness ? 

Murphy 
Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

gives  wood  the  beautiful,  durable 
finish  that  you  know  it  ought  to 
have.  Figured  by  the  job,  it  costs 
no  more  than  cheap  varnish,  be- 
cause it  goes  farther  and  works  more 
easily;  yet  it  produces  a  finish  that 
is  worth  more  to  your  customer. 

Our  principal  house-finishing  products  are 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Alurphy  Semi-Gloss  Interior 
Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  IFhite  Enamel 
Alurphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Write  for  full  information 
Murphy  Varnish  (Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
Newark,  N.  J.  ChicaUo,  III. 

Doutfill  Varni«h  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Aaiociate 


Courtesy  has  a  great  commercial  value. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  Is  an  Idea  now  fully  appre- 
olted  in  business. 
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PAINT  TRAVELERS  DINE. 
New  Jersey  Association  Hold  First  Annual 
Banquet. 

4r-_-^OR  it's  always  fair  weather,  when  good  fellows  get 
H  together,"  and  it  certainly  was  a  crowd  of  good 
A  fellows  who  met  at  the  Downtown  Club  on  the 
twelfth  floor  of  the  Kinney  Building,  Broad  and  Market 
streets,  Newark,  on  Saturday  evening,  March  31,  to  attend 
the  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Travelers'  Association  of 
the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey.  To  be  sure, 
they  were  not  all  travelers,  for  some  few  of  them  had 
brought  along  their  star  customers,  and  there  were  also 


Filet  Mignon,  Beamaise  Sauce 
Brussels  Sprouts  Parisienne  Potatoes 


Roast  Philadelphia  Chicken  au  Cresson 
Waldorf  Salad 


Ice  Cream 

Coffee 


Assorted  Cakes 
Cigars 


During  the  progress  of  the  dinner  a  number  of  fake  tele- 
grams and  cable  messages  were  read,  which  occasioned 
much  amusement,  especially  one  dated  somewhere  in 
Brooklyn,  which  requested  President  Higgins  to  be  sure 


a  few  sales  managers  and  manufacturers  as  invited  guests, 
but  these  rank  outsiders  were  in  a  decided  minority,  and 
almost  every  man  in  the  crowd  peddles  paint,  vamish 
wall  paper  or  some  other  allied  line  through  some  part 

The  hour  for  the  dinner  was  set  at  seven  o'clock,  but 
nobody  expects  a  banquet  to  get  started  on  time,  and  it 
was  a  full  hour  later  before  all  the  preliminaries  had  been 
attended  to,  and  Mr.  Delmas,  the  photographer,  had  ar- 
ranged his  camera  and  flashlight  bags,  ready  to  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  gathering  after  they  were  seated  at  the  tables 
Meanwhile,  the  gathering  clans  swapped  stories  and  talked 
business  or  what  not,  till  the  announcement  came  that 
dinner  was  ready. 

Each  man  found  a  tiny  silk  flag  at  his  place,  and  no  one 
wasted  any  time  in  getting  it  fastened  to  his  buttonhole, 
for  patriotism  is  in  the  air  these  times,  and  all  good  Amer- 
icans are  proud  to  show  their  love  for  their  country. 

In  addition  to  the  silk  flag,  there  was  also  a  card  with 
the  words-— "Show  your  colors-in  your  heart,  of  course, 
and  on  your  coat  as  well,"  and  also  an  enameled  flag  but- 
ton, presented  with  the  best  wishes  of  J.  J.  Hockenjos 
Company,  of  Newark. 

After  a  blessing  had  been  invoked  by  Rev.  M.  Joseph 
Twomey,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the  air  of  The  btar 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  every  one  stood  up  and  sang  the 
national  anthem  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

Then  the  photographer  admonished  all  to  "look  pleas- 
ant, please,"  and  with  a  bang,  the  picture  was  taken. 

The  following  delicious  menu  was  then  served:  — 


Olives 


Oysters 
Radishes 


Celery 


Clear  Green  Turtle  en  Tasse 


Filet  of  Sole,  Normandie 
Duchesse  Potatoes 


to  send  her  husband  home  before  ten  o'clock,  and  signed 
by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  well-known  members,  who  has 
been  a  Benedict  just  about  a  year. 

After  coffee  had  been  served.  President  Frank  J.  Higgins, 
who  acted  as  toastmaster,  said  he  was  more  than  grati- 
fied at  the  response  to  his  first  annual  banquet.  The  re- 
sults speak  highly  for  the  efforts  of  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  next  year  the  banquet  will  be  even  better  than  to- 
night. He  then  introduced  James  C.  Kelly,  president  of 
the  National  Paint  Salesmen's  Association. 

Mr.  Kelly,  after  saying  he  was  not  often  first  on  the  pro- 
gram, delivered  the  following  address  on 
Salesmanship. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  in  attendance  at  the  first 
dinner  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  address  you.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  my  position  here  tonight.  I  congratulate  the 
Association  and  its  Entertainment  Committee  on  the  suc- 
cess of  this  function.  Present  here  are  representatives  of 
the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades,  representing  all  angles  of  the 
business — the  buyer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  salesman. 

Everyone  here  is  a  salesman;  if  you  are  not  a  knight  of 
the  road,  you  are  selling  service  to  the  trade  you  enjoy. 
If  you  are  an  employer  of  salesmen,  not  only  does  your 
salesman  sell  your  products,  but  you  in  turn  sell  service 
through  your  oi-ganization  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
the  employers  of  salesmen  are  lending  their  thoughts  to 
their  men"  and  the  right  spirited  man  will  do  so,  which 
policy  not  only  benefits  the  man  who  extends  the  word  of 
cheer  to  his  men,  but  he  benefits  and  stimulates  the  man 
receiving  same. 

It  is  commendable  to  witness  the  courtesies  that  sales- 
men are  shown  by  the  greater  number  of  those  they  solicit 
business  from.  A  salesman's  career  is  not  unlike  that  of 
other  vocations;  some  achieve  greater  success  than  others. 
Some  become,  in  time,  employers  of  salesmen.  As  is  para- 
mount in  all  endeavors,  a  salesman  has  it  within  himself 
to  be  a  success  or  failure. 

If  one  may  be  guided  by  the  great  army  of  salesmen 
employed  today  and,  in  addition  to,  see  the  advertisements 
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QUALITY 


SERVICE 


NOT  99  2-3  BUT  100%  PURE 

MONARCH  PAINT  100'  PURE 

The  Pioneer  Hualitt^  Paint 

Mr.  Painter: — 

Suppose  you  could  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  say,  "Jim,  grind  me  up  66  2-3  lbs.  of  pure  Old 
Dutch  Process  White  Lead  and  33  1  -3  lbs.  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  pure  Linseed  Oil,  add  a  little  Dryer 
and  then  mix  some  color  in  a  few  gallons,  as  I  want  a  nice  color  for  the  trim?" 

Suppose  he  ground  these  ingredients  under  pressure  hour  after  hour  and  you  saw  him  put  in 
the  Lead,  the  Zinc  and  the  Oil,  and  for  that  reason  knew  the  gallon  of  paint  that  you  got 
was  exactly  as  ordered? 

Wouldn't  such  a  convenience  save  you  a  lot  of  valuable  time?  Wouldn't  the  careful  grind- 
ing and  the  percentage  of  Zinc  make  a  finer  and  easier  working  piece  of  goods ;  that  is,  quicker  work 
and  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  your  client? 

Order  a  gallon  of  MONARCH  PAINT  100%  PURE.  It  is  made  just  like  you  would 
wish  to  order  it,  and,  if  possible,  we  would  gladly  have  you  stand  at  our  mills  and  watch  the  man 
put  in  the  Pure  Lead,  Zinc  and  Oil. 


A  product  reflects 
the  motives  and  integrity 
of  its  Producer! 


Ask  for  more  information 


MONARCH  PAINT 
100%  PURE 
has  held  its  reputation 
thirty-nine  years 


No  obligation 


THE  MAPTIN-SENOUP  CO. 


CHICAGO 


PIONEERS  OF  PURE  PAINT 
MONTREAL    WINNIPEG  LINCOLN 
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Paint  Making 

and  Color  Grinding 

By  CHARLES  L.  UEBELE 

The  first  book  ever  published  dealing  with  the  modern  American  Paint  Factory,  its 
Products  and  Processes  from  the  Practical  Standpoint.  Written  by  a  man  with  long 
experience  as  a  paint  factory  superintendent  for  practical  paint  factory  men.  Every 
Formula  has  been  tested  out  and  has  proved  not  only  practical  but  also  profitable. 

Of  the  483  pages  in  Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding,  60  are  devoted  to  formulas 
and  recipes ;  150  pages  are  given  over  to  color  grinding,  and  150  pages  are  devoted 
to  ready  mixed  paint  making. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Separate  Working  Formulas  are 

contained  in  Part  VI  alone,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Practical 
Formulas  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

A  Very  Complete  Index.  Twenty-seven  pages,  double  column,  including 
upwards  of  3,000  separate  references,  makes  every  bit  of  information  in  the 
book  instantly  available. 

A  Book  That  is  Needed  in  Every  Paint  Factory.  483  pages,  6x9  inches. 
Printed  from  large,  new  type,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  the  best  quality  of 
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in  the  trade  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  country  every 
day  calling  for  salesmen  for  this  or  other  industries,  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  the  salesman  is  a  necessary  link 
in  the  chain  that  supports  all  branches  of  commerce. 

Every  salesman  must  be  a  booster,  only  in  rare  instances 
does  one  represent  a  concern  that  has  little  or  no  compe- 
tition; therefore  those  of  us,  identified  with  the  same  char- 
acter of  business,  can  strengthen  the  manufacturers  we 
represent  and  can  benefit  the  trade  we  sell.  We  can  help 
to  make  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  greater  factors.  We 
can,  as  salesmen,  by  always  speaking  kindly  of  our  com- 
petitors and  of  our  brother  salesmen,  do  a  greater  good 
for  those  who  employ  us,  be  a  greaier  benefit  to  ourselves 
as  individuals,  thereby  earning  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  concerned. 

A  salesman  is  often  the  barometer  of  the  character  of 
the  concern  he  represents.  Business,  today,  is  being  done 
on  a  more  pronounced  business  basis,  the  merchant  is 
awake,  brevity  often  wins  against  wit.  There  is  time  to 
work  and  time  to  play.  A  little  play  now  and  then  never 
hurts  the  best  of  men.  Getting  together  is  one  of  life's 
big  problems.  It  promotes  better  understanding  and 
closer  and  more  enduring  relations.  Therefore,  functions 
such  as  this  make  for  that  closer  association  of  these  in 
the  same  field  of  business. 

Associations  of  the  right  character  never  injured  any- 
one, therefore  those  associations  of  paint  salesmen  now 
organized,  and  those  it  is  hoped  will  be  organized  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  must  have,  for  their  success, 
the  moral  support  of  manufacturers-jobbers-retailers.  Here, 
tonight,  do  I  most  sincerely  make  as  strong  a  plea  as  is 
possible  for  this  support. 

We  want  it  deeply  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  everyone 
that  paint  salesmen's  clubs  or  associations  are  organized 
for  one  purpose  only,  namely,  the  good  that  can  be  done  in 
every  branch  of  the  industry,  and  every  one  connected 
with  same.  Salesmen's  associations  are  not  the  abodes  for 
the  narrow-minded,  selfish  or  self  seeking  individual. 

The  Indians  were  salesmen,  even  though  they  sold  Man- 
hattan Island  for  twenty-four  dollars.  If  they  had  had  the 
expense  accounts  of  some  of  us,  they  would  have  had  to 
get  a  better  price.  The  Indians,  however,  were  red  blooded 
American  salesmen.  You  and  I  here  tonight  are  all  sales- 
men. We  are  blessed  by  living  in  this  great  country  of 
our  birth  or  adoption.  We  have  lived,  and  I  hope  we  will 
continue  to  live,  in  peace  and  happiness.  Our  hearts  nat- 
urally go  out  to  the  many  brilliant  sons,  whose  lives  have 
been  and  are  being  sacrificed  by  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe;  we  pray  to  God  that  the  terrible  struggle  will  soon 
be  over. 

In  pledging  our  loyalty  to  our  country — to  our  Red, 
White  and  Blue  Flag,  to  him,  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  and  finally,  by  pledging  our  loyalty  and  good  fel- 
lowship to  each  other  here  tonight,  we  all  will  be  better 
men,  better  citizens,  better  salesmen.  (Applause.) 

Presentation  to  President  Higgins. 

A.  Judson  Clark,  Jr.,  rose  and  said  that  our  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  president,  and  we  wish,  in  some  tangible 
way  to  acknowledge  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  us. 
This  gift,  as  you  wear  it  on  your  arm  will  remind  you  to 
correct  your  chief  fault  and  to  be  punctual.  (Laughter.) 
Its  movements  are  regular,  and  it  is  always  on  time. 
Emerson  says  there  are  two  qualities  that  make  for  friend- 
ship. One  is  truth,  the  other  is  tenderness.  The  way  to 
have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 

He  presented  the  president  with  a  radio  white  dial  wrist 
watch. 

Then  after  President  Higgins  had  said  he  did  not  know 
what  he  had  done  to  merit  the  insination  that  he  was  not 
punctual,  Mr.  Clark  handed  him  a  case  ctmtaining  an  as- 
sortment of  silver  fiat  ware,  which  the  president  accepted, 
saying  he  regretted  Mrs.  Higgins  was  not  present  to  do 
justice  to  the  gift. 

President  Higgins  then  introduced  Thomas  E.  Keams, 
general  manager  of  the  Matheson  I^ad  Company,  who 
spoke  on 

Reminiscences. 

Mr.  Kearns  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  tell  about 
his  own  connection  with  the  trade.  He  began  to  work  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Lead  Works  thirty  years  ago  tomorrow 
morning.  We  separated  the  silver  and  gold  from  the  lead 
and  sold  it  to  the  government.  The  lead  found  a  ready 
market,  and  we  had  no  need  for  salesmen.  Th(>n  I  went  to 
the  Sterling  Lead  Company  and  was  with  them  about  a 
year.  Then  I  went  with  the  United  Lead  Company  as  con- 
structing engineer  and  took  charge  of  the  erection  of  a 
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plant  in  Ohio.  For  the  past  eleven  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Matheson  Lead  Company. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  a  sanitary  way  in  the 
white  lead  plants.  For  one  thing,  we  have  supplied  ample 
facilities  for  washing  and  have  put  in  shower  baths.  I  had 
to  use  one  before  any  of  the  men  would  do  it,  in  order  to 
prove  to  them  that  it  would  not  kill  them. 

We  believe  in  these  associations.  We  would  be  glad  ta 
have  any  of  you  walk  in  any  time  you  are  in  Long  Island 
City,  and  we  will  promise  you  a  hearty  welcome  at  the 
-Matheson  Lead  Works. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  of 
the  Peddle  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  of  Newark,  who  de- 
livered an  address  on 

Loyalty. 

Loyalty  is  as  wide  a  subject  as  you  ever  had  to  talk 
upon.  There  is  back  of  it  all  that  makes  for  great  states- 
men and  great  soldiers.  Whenever  you  get  a  wide  subject 
it  is  well  to  get  away  from  it  and  narrow  it  down,  and  I 
am  going  to  talk  to  you  of  American  patriotism.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  matter  of  the  heart.  Our  public  schools  are  too 
big  to  be  patronized  by  anybody  but  the  Almighty.  Free 
institutions  can  never  be  patronized. 

There  are  no  Hebrew,  no  German,  no  Irish,  nor  Italian 
children  in  the  American  schools;  they  axe  all  American 
children,  with  America's  birthright  and  America's  inheri- 
tance. (Applause.) 

We  are  at  a  critical  time.  Great  movements  are  not 
born  of  wind.  We  are  seeing  the  birth  of  the  deep  passion 
that  will  make  America  stand  up  and  take  her  rightful 
place  in  the  world. 

I  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  I  love  Ireland  as  a  man  loves 
his  mother;  but  I  love  America  as  a  man  loves  his  "wife. 
We  who  were  not  born  here  have  chosen  America  for  our 
country.  When  you  give  our  people  an  opportunity  in  a 
free  land  we  show  that  we  have  an  ability  for  government. 

Detailing  the  doings  of  the  fathers,  and  praising  the 
deeds  that  they  did  to  secure  liberty  is  not  proving  equal 
to  them.  We  must  follow  out  their  form  of  right  living 
and  right  doing. 

America  needs  to  see  herself  in  world  relationship.  We 
have  celebrated  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
the  man  who  gave  us  the  country  and  the  man  who  pre- 
served it. 

The  fathers  of  1776  had  an  international  horizon;  but  we 
have  lived  within  ourselves  in  building  our  republic,  and 
we  have  become  somewhat  provincial.  The  world  of  men 
must  never  be  governed  by  single  men,  but  by  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  world  over.  We  need  councils  of  men  the 
world  over  to  govern  the  world. 

The  danger  for  America  lies  within  America.  The  man 
that  is  the  greatest  danger  is  the  man  who  is  thinking  of 
his  own  prosperity  as  the  greatest  thing,  and  who  makes 
the  almighty  dollar  his  god. 

Some  say  the  foreigner  within  our  borders  is  a  menace 
to  us.  America  has  never  used  the  foriegner  right.  Here 
in  Newark  the  Germans  are  by  themselves,  the  Irish  are 
by  themselves,  the  Italians  are  by  themselves.  They  had 
to  flock  together  because  they  are  not  taken  up  and  made  a 
part  of  our  American  people.  We  haven't  been  willing  to 
let  the  foreigner  come  into  contact  with  us  and  see  Amer- 
ica first  hand.  It  is  a  great  danger  when  you  segregate 
people  in  a  foreign  country.  We  want  no  man  in  this  re- 
public who  has  allegiance  to  any  prince,  potentate  or  power 
outside  of  this  Republic. 

This  militia  system  has  given  no  test  for  leadership.  We 
must  fear  the  extreme  pacifist.  He  is  not  always  in  petti- 
coats. Think  of  telling  boys  there  is  no  fight,  when  busi- 
ness itself  is  a  fight.  To  tell  us  that  America  must  not 
resort  to  force  means  the  weakening  of  American  charac- 
ter. The  hope  of  America  is  when  business  men  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  Americanism. 

I  did  not  vote  for  him.  but  Woodrow  Wilson  represents 
.4.merica  before  the  world,  and  I'll  be  true  to  him  as  I  am 
to  the  flag.  He  concluded  by  reciting  the  following  poem. 

Your  flag'  and  our  flag 

.\nfl  how  Ir,  floats  today, 
O'vv  your  land  and  my  land, 

And  half  the  world  away. 

Blood-red  and  rose-red, 

Its  stripes  forever  gleam; 
Snow  wliite  and  soul  white. 

The  good  forefathers'  dream. 

Sky  blue  and  true  blue, 

AVith  stars  that  beam  aright; 
A  gloried  guidon  of  the  day, 

A  shelter  through  the  night.  ' 
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Your  flag-  and  my  flag— 

Oh!  how  much  it  holds; 
Your  heart  and  my  heart 

Secure  within  its  folds. 

•    Your  heart  and  my  heart 
Beat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun  kissed  and  wind  tossed, 
The  red  and  blue  and  white. 

The  one  flag!   The  great  flag! 

The  flag  for  me  and  you! 
Glorified,  all  else  beside, 

The  red  and  white  and  blue. 

The  last  speaker  was 

Dr.  Francis  Harvey  Green,  of  the  West  Chester,  Pa., 
State  Normal  School,  whose  subject  was 

Intermixture  of  Sense  and  Nonsense. 

Dr.  Green  began  by  quoting  Scott's  poem,  "Breathes 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead.  Who  never  to  himself 
hath  said,  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

But,  he  added,  a  man  ought  to  be  proud  of  his  native 
country,  whether  he  was  born  there  or  not. 

He  told  a  lot  of  stories  on  the  theme  of  having  a  good 
time  •  You  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  good  fellowship, 
to  touch  elbows  We  need,  in  the  strain  and  stress  ot 
business  life,  to  take  time  to  have  a  good  time.  I  be- 
lieve in  having  one  line  of  business  and  bemg  true  to  it, 
tut  I  believe  in  taking  time,  now  and  then,  for  having 
a  good  time.  Nature  would  prompt  in  us  the  spirit  of 
joy  and  sunshine.  A  life  without  joy  is  like  an  instru- 
ment out  of  tune.  It  is  a  mistaken  conception  that  wit 
Is  opposed  to  wisdom.  Wit  laughs  at  you;  humor  laughs 
with  you.   Wit  sparkles,  humor  glows. 

If  I  ever  get  into  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  I  pro- 
pose to  introduce  a  law  making  it  a  crime  to  write  a 
parody  on  a  beautiful  poem. 

If  somebody  iF=n't  gladder  because  we  have  lived,  there 
Is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark. 

I  am  sorry  for  any  individual  who  puts  a  damper  on 
anv  occasion.  .         ,  ,  . 

\fter  telling  a  lot  of  humorous  stories  and  keeping  his 
audience  laughing  for  a  half  hour,  he  concluded  by  say- 
ln<r-_My  message  to  you,  in  the  midst  of  these  experi- 
ences, is  that  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  who  doesn't 
brighten  his  life  by  having  a  good  time. 

After  singine  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  the  dinner  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  diners  departed  for  their  homes,  well  pleased 
•with  the  spirit  of  fraternal  good  will  and  glad  they  had 
come.  And  each  one  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be 
loyal  to  the  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Al- 
lied Trades  of  New  .Jersey  and  do  all  he  could  to  promote 
its  prosperity,  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  cultivate 
more  friendly  personal  relationship  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers, even  though  they  might  be  his  business  competitors. 

The  officers  of  the  Travellers'  Association  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey  are:— Frank  .J.  Higgins, 
president;  George  D.  Groom,  vice-president;  Joseph  G. 
Buch,  Jr.,  secretary;  William  E.  Howarth,  ti-easurer, 
Walter  M.  Dennison,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Trustees;— William  Gloeckner,  Chas.  E.  Van  Syckle, 
Carl  F.  Watter,  Allen  H.  Hoover.  J.  J.  Keating,  C.  W. 
English,  Jr.,  R.  L.  S.  Doggett  and  Leo  Haas. 

The  banquet  was  in  charge  of  the  following  Banquet 
Committee;— George  A.  McMoran,  Joseph  G.  Buch,  Jr., 
Frank  S.  Tyler,  A.  Judson  Clark,  Jr.,  R.  L.  S.  Doggett, 
W.  G.  Lahey  and  E.  F.  Hopper. 

At  the  speakers'  table  were  seated:— President  Frank  J. 
Higgins,  James  C.  Kelly,  L.  M.  Hardy,  Thos,  E.  Keams, 
Rev  M.  Joseph  Twomey,  Francis  Harvey  Green,  Wm.  E. 
Howarth,  Jos.  G.  Buch,  Jr.,  Walter  M.  Dennisson,  Wm. 
G.  Lahey. 

At  the  other  tables  were  the  following:— Wm.  H.  Phil- 
lips, Harry  D.  Bowker,  G.  A.  McMoran,  Richard  V.  Stegar, 
Wrn.  A.  Robertson,  Frank  Young,  A.  H.  Hoover,  R.  L. 
Hutcheon,  Thos.  H.  Hoover,  A.  C,  Braun,  Joseph  Schadel, 
R.  L.  S.  Doggett,  James  Chamberlain.  Harry  .^dams.  F. 
T.  Macrae,  F.  H  Colpoycs,  F.  S.  Vernoy,  C.  M.  Gifford,  J. 
"W.  Arraitage  John  J.  Keating,  John  F.  Small.  Francis  E 
Caftrey,  C.  Wesley  Reep,  R.  C.  Munior.  J.  F.  Winters, 
James  J.  Keating,  Tx>uis  Goldberg,  Paul  B.  Reynolds,  Jos. 
J.  Farabella,  Henry  J.  Precheur,  John  M.  Knaus,  Herbert 
n.  Jacobus,  F.  E.  Rusling,  Bjalmar  R.  T>arson.  Fred  Busse, 
Frank  M.  Kennedy,  Geo.  C.  Pfeund.schuh,  William  Wein- 
rich,  Chas  Welti,  Wm.  Scongallo,  Stephen  F.  Hunt,  .Jr. 
Fred  McAllister,  S.  S.  Davis,  Francis  J.  Baader.  Morris 
Einhoer,  F.  S.  Tvler,  C.  W.  English,  Jr.,  Wm.  M.  Sumner, 
Wm.  M.  Jackson,  H.  S.  Wanters,  Louis  Rubensteln,  N.  Na- 
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This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray 
of  concrete.  It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in 
white  or  tint.  It  doesn't  sacrifice  the  distinctive 
texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.    Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
tested  this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad 
to  pass  along  what  they  say  of  it.    Write  for  booklet  10. 

Or,  test  it  yourself —we  will  send  you  a  sample  can  of 
the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the  asking.  Say 
what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWL  AND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston,  Mas*. 

New  York  Office.  Archilccl.'  BuildinK 
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The  Other  Man  May  Have 

Good  Ideas 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison. 

One  of  the  reasons  you  should  read  the  advertisements  in  The 
Painters  Magazine  is  because  you  should  learn  the  ideas  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  creative  minds  in  the  paint  field. 

Get  the  other  fellow's  idea  about  it. 

The  story  is  told  that  during  President  Grant's  administration,  one 
of  the  officials  of  our  Government,  desiring  to  illustrate  the  wonders  of 
American  workmanship,  sent  to  a  Government  official  of  China  a  small- 
sized  sewing  needle  with  the  eye  bored  cleanly  and  with  even  margins 
around  the  edges.  To  his  surprise,  the  needle  was  returned  a  few  months 
later  but  with  a  tiny  hole  bored  lengthwise,  showing  what  Chinese  work- 
manship could  do. 

Ideas  often  come  from  sources  where  they  are  least  expected  to  be. 

And  so  an  advertisement  in  these  pages  may  acquaint  you  with  an 
article,  plan  or  system  which  will  be  of  very  great  value  to  you. 

Read  over  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 

You  will  find  many  of  them  contain  sufficient  information  about  the 
product  advertised,  to  enable  you  to  decide  as  to  its  practicability  for  your 
use. 

Some  products,  however,  cannot  be  described  completely  in  one 
advertisement.  You  will  want  to  know  more  about  these  products,  so  write 
the  advertisers  for  literature,  stating  you  read  their  advertisements  in 
The  Painters  Magazine.  They  will  send  plenty  of  literature  promptly. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  business  men  we  ever  knew  kept  a  pad 
of  letterheads  in  front  of  him  while  reading  his  trade  paper.  He  did  this  so 
he  could  write  his  inquiry  at  the  time  the  ad  was  before  him,  thus  guard- 
ing against  forgetting  to  write. 

The  literature  of  advertisers  will  give  you  paint  information  which 
has  been  developed  by  years  of  study  of  scientific  manufacturing  and  ad- 
vertising men. 

It  is  yours  for  the  mere  asking. 

And  after  you  have  read  over  the  advertisements  in  this  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  resolve  that  you've  made  a  start  for  1917  which  is  good 
enough  to  continue  throughout  the  year. 
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thanson,  Thos.  H.  Cole,  Arthur  H.  Deckert,  Leo  Haas,  A. 
Judson  Clark,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Kauffman,  M.  C.  Cosier,  Frank  C. 
Weeks,  Carl  F.  Watter,  Edw.  H.  Bedford,  Harry  C.  Dodd, 
J.  J.  McAndrews,  Jr.,  Geo.  W.  Jagle,  John  J.  Nicholson,  E. 
F.  Hopper,  Chas.  E.  Van  Syckle,  Chas.  J.  Roh,  C.  B.  Du- 
Bois,  L..  B.  Woodruff,  J.  H.  Wilson,  D.  T.  Daley,  J.  D.  Mc- 
Donald, H.  G.  Brown.  C.  A.  Foster,  D.  F.  Gallagher,  Wm. 
Gloeckner,  Carl  J.  Schumann,  O.  G.  Schaefer,  Chas.  S.  Van 
Syckle,  Wm.  P.  Symonds  and  Edw.  Hurst  Brown. 


NATIONAL    PAINT    JOBBERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

On  Tuesday,  March  12,  the  National  Association  of  Paint 
Johbers  held  an  extra  spring  convention  at  Congress  Hall, 
Chicago.  PHor  to  the  convention  the  Board  of  Directors 
met  and  arranged  a  program  for  the  convention.  This 
meeting  was  very  interesting  and  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  thoroughly  reviewed.  All  reports  indicated 
that  the  Association  was  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, with  President  E.  C.  Currier  in  the  chair.  The  roll 
call  revealed  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  which  now  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
eighty.  Over  50  per  cent,  were  in  attendance,  in  addition 
to  visitors  from  Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh,  Duluth,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  and  other  places. 

At  11  o'clock,  as  a  special  order  of  business,  the  presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  to  escort  George  B.  Heckel, 
secretary  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  convention  room  to  deliver  a  lecture,  in  place  of 
E.  T.  Trigg,  on  the  subject  of  how  paint  jobbers  would  be 
benefited  by  the  educational  campaign  which  the  paint 
manufactcrers  have  launched.  Mr.  Heckel  reviewed  the 
work  in  its  entirety  and  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  subject,  all  of  which  received  the 
close  attention  of  the  convention.  At  the  conclusion  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Heckel.  That 
the  paint  jobbers  fully  realize  the  importance  of  this  work 
and  will  support  it  appeared  certain  from  the  views  ex- 
pressed. 

Many  Special  Reports. 

There  were  no  reports  submitted  from  standing  com- 
mittees. However,  there  were  a  few  special  reports  on 
various  topics  of  interest  at  this  time,  having  to  do  with 
existing  trade  conditions — the  natural  result  of  higher 
markets  and  increased  cost  of  doing  business — ^and  the 
importance  of  educating  paint  dealers  in  improving  con- 
ditions. These  special  reports  received  the  closest  atten- 
tion from  the  members,  and  some  of  the  discussions 
lasted  for  hours,  proving  very  beneficial  to  all  present. 
It  was  fully  demonstrated  that  for  the  members  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefits,  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association  and  take  part  in  the  actual  work. 

The  report  of  the  Membership  Committee  was  most  in- 
teresting. This  showed  that  nineteen  new  members  had 
been  taken  in  since  the  October  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
and  seven  additional  applications  were  received  during 
the  day,  while  ten  or  fifteen  more  are  pending.  The  paint 
jobbers  of  the  country  are  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  being  allied  with  the  National  Association,  which  is 
working  for  the  interests  of  the  individual  jobbers  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country.  The  unanimity  of  interest 
is  so  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
greater  development  of  the  membership  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Insurance. 

Another  special  report  submitted  was  that  of  R.  F. 
Rainey  on  the  subject  of  insurance.  Very  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  members,  Mr.  Rainey  covered  the  insur- 
ance subject  in  a  thoroughly  original  manner  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  members  consider  the  following  kinds 
of  insurance: — iFire,  business  or  corporation,  workingmen's 
compensation,  liability  and  use  and  occupancy.  He  ex- 
plained the  workings  of  these  different  kinds  of  insur- 
ance, and  the  members  evinced  much  interest. 

W.  A.  Alpers,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company,  gave  a  talk  on  this  insur- 
ance company,  and  the  members  of  the  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion were  informed  that  they  would  be  thoroughly  can- 
vassed and  all  members  invited  to  participate  in  this  co- 
operative company. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  West- 
ern Window  Glass  Jobbers'  Association  for  the  courtesy  of 
inviting  this  Association  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  they  did,  and  it  was  declared  that  this  co-opera- 


Don't  you  depend 
more  on  steady  cus- 
tomers than  on  chance 
jobs?  What  makes  a 
customer  steady? 

Good  work. 

What  makes  good  work? 
Durability. 

What  makes  durability? 

zinc 

If  you  realized  how 
ready  your  customer 
is  to  listen  to  talk  about 
zinc  you  would  suggest 
zinc  more  often. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


3S6W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


g  ^IJTOMOBILESLEATHEP  \ 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

is  the  only  prepared  wax  that  can  be 
used  on  pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  It  requires  very 
little  labor  and  gives  a  beautiful  shine. 


Write  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,      New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  nevi^  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for     SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


lion  of  jobbing  interests  has  proved  to  be  of  unusual  ben- 
efit to  both  associations. 

The  Association  received  a  very  cordial  invitation  from 
George  V.  Horgan,  secretary  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
"Varnish  Association,  to  meet  with  them  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing October,  as  has  been  done  the  last  three  years.  The 
Jobbers'  Association  decided  that  the  spiing  of  the  year 
was  the  best  time  for  them  to  meet,  and  preferably  not 
later  than  February  25.  The  Association  was  organized 
in  the  spring  and  the  attendance  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing was  fully  as  large  as  at  any  fall  meeting,  whereas  the 
attendance  at  the  present  meeting  was  more  than  double 
that  of  any  meeting  held  heretofore. 

The  jobbers'  interest  lies  In  planning  for  spring  trade, 
and  It  is  believed  that  they  will  derive  more  benefit  from 
a  meeting  before  the  spring  trade  commences  than  they 
would  in  the  fall. 

However,  the  invitation  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  has  been  accepted  to  the  extent 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jobbers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  each  year. 
Tt  is  believed  this  will  encourage  the  attendance  of  Its 
members  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  bringing  better  support  for  the  busi- 
ness sessions,  and  in  this  way  creating  stronger  Interest 
in  that  association.  This  is  co-operation  which  means 
something  to  the  parent  association.  It  will  undoubtedly 
■enable  them  to  Increase  their  Individual  membership  at 
remote  points  throughout  the  country. 


vey  &  Co.,  Limited,  an  English  tin  smelting'  concern,  and 
51  per  cent,  of  the  Cinch  Expansion  Bolt  and  Engineering 
Company. 

A  portrait  and  memorial  of  the  late  William  Watson 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  company,  who  died  August  29, 
1916,  occupies  a  prominent  position  In  the  report. 

Painters'  materials  manufactured  by  the  company  are 
white  lead,  dry  and  in  oil;  red  lead,  dry,  and  in  oil;  colors, 
dry  and  in  oil,  and  linseed  oil. 


WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 

CERTAIN  simple  tests  can  be  made  by  the  retailer  who 
measures  the  pulling  power  of  his  window  displays. 
The  first  step  is  to  take  a  census  of  the  number  of 
people  who  pass  his  store  in  a  given  time.  This  time  may 
not  be  long,  but  may  well  be  taken  in  the  busiest  part  of 
the  day.  A  ten-minute  period  should  suffice.  In  addition 
to  observing  the  number  of  persons  who  pass,  the  number 
who  merely  glance  at  the  window  should  be  noted,  the 
number  who  hesitate  In  front  of  the  window,  the  number 
who  actually  stop  and  look  at  the  window,  and,  finally, 
the  number  who  go  into  the  store  after  looking  at  the  win- 
dow display.  After  a  little  experience  In  this  sort  of  ob- 
servation the  retailer  will  know  how  to  dress  his  window 
with  his  goods  in  order  to  attract  trade.  It  is  observation 
of  this  kind  which  eventually  leads  to  universal  comment 
and  approval  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public  and  which 
serves  to  swell  the  business  of  the  retailer. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY'S  REPORT. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  National  Lead  Company  for 
the  year  ending  December  30,  1916,  makes  a  very 
favorable  showing.  The  net  earnings  for  1916, 
after  reductions  for  maintenance,  repairs,  etc ,  were 
$2,977,698.99. 

On  December  5,  1910,  the  company  finished  the  first 
quarter  century  of  its  existence.  During  the  year  the  com- 
pany purchased  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Bass-Hueter  Paint 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  the  second  largest  manufac- 
turers of  paint  and  varnish  on  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
also  purchased  half  of  the  capital  stock  of  William  Har- 


BUILDING  UP  TRADE. 

TRADE  is  best  built  up  by  offering  customers  good 
goods  at  right  prices,  and  not  trying  to  handle  too 
great  a  variety.  It  is  the  dealer's  own  fault  if  he 
doesn't  do  this.  Customers  can  be  educated  and  the 
dealer  can  best  educate  them  by  showing  them  good  goods 
and  charging  them  a  fair  price.  They  can't  expect  to  se- 
cure the  patronage  of  all  their  customers  at  once.  They 
must  build  up  gradually,  and  building  up,  profits  can  be 
increased.  Careful  attention  to  details  and  a  desire  to 
please  and  satisfy  all  customers  will  result  in  a  profitable 
trade  that  will  improve  each  venr 
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THE  THREE 

Finishes  that  Satisfy  the  Exacting  Painter 


A  free  working,  soft  toned  wall  paint  of 
great  covering  capacity.  Made  in  White 
and  Sixteen  Colors. 


ARMORITE 

FLAT  FINISH 

ARMORITE 

GLOSS  ENAMEL 

Interior  and  Exterior  "  .  .      .     \    -  -'5"^,  •     -"^  t^tj^'^'jr'l 

ARMORCOTE 

VARNISH 

'Booklets  and  Introductory  Offer  Sent  for  the  Asiiing 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


The  Durable,  Easy -Working,  "Stay- 
White"  Enamel. 


A  Waterproof,  High  Lustre  Finish 
for  Floors,  Doors  and  Furniture. 


ADVERTISING  LOWERS  PRICES. 

THE  rising  cost  of  living  is  the  great  universal  hard- 
ship of  the  present  day.  So  great  and  so  many 
•  have  these  rises  been  that  few  people  stop  to  real- 
ize that  there  have  been  any  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  have  been  numerous 
exceptions  and  all  of  these  exceptions  belong  to  the  same 
great  class — that  of  nationally  advertised  goods. 

The  old  idea  that  the  cost  of  advertising  raises  prices 
dies  hard.  But  the  business  man  knoys  better.  He 
knows  that  selling  goods  is  costly  business — no  matter 
what  the  goods  or  what  the  selling  methods.  And  he 
knows  that  anything  which  creates  demand  on  a  large 
scale,  and  thus  makes  selling  easier,  is  bound  to  reduce 
selling  costs  and  thus  helps  to  reduce  prices. 

But  evidence  is  better  than  argument;  facts  are  bet- 
ter than  theories.  The  Association  of  National  Adrer- 
tisers,  an  organization  of  260  of  the  leading  advertisers 
of  the  country,  has  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  the 
facts.  It  has  secured  an  immense  body  of  data  from  its 
members  which  proves  that  advertising  does  reduce  sell- 
ing costs  and  thus  tends  to  reduce  the  selling  p/rice  of 
advertised  goods.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding"  is  the 
argument  that  settles  everything. 

To  present  all  the  evidence,  instance  by  instance,  is 
impossible  within  these  limits.  A  few  representative 
cases  will  suffice. 

The  makers  of  a  famous  photographic  camera,  when 
they  began  advertising  twenty-eight  years  ago,  made  one 
camera  which  took  a  2^/^-inch  picture  and  which  sold  at 
$25.  Today  they  make  a  far  better  camera  which  sells 
for  $10.  Another,  which  took  a  4  i  5  picture,  sold  for 
$60.  Today  they  sell  a  far  better  one  for  $20.  And  so 
on  through  the  line. 

A  prominent  hat  manufacturer  has,  by  means  of  ad- 
vertising, reduced  his  selling  cost  7  cents  per  hat.  Re- 
sult— the  buyer  gets  a  hat  of  better  quality  at  no  increase 
in  price;  this  despite  increased  cost  of  raw  material  and 
workmanship. 

When  the  manufacturer  of  a  famous  breakfast  food 
specialty  began  advertising,  his  goods  sold  at  15  cents  a 
package.    Today  the  package  is  50  per  cent,  larger  and 


the  price  has  been  reduced  to  10  cents.  Again  adver- 
tising did  it,  the  same  causes  producing  the  same  re- 
sults. 

The  producer  of  another  well  known  food  specialty 
is  selling  his  goods  at  25  per  cent,  less  to  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  than  four  years  ago. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  nationally  advertised  shaving 
stick  was  sold  in  a  cheap  metal  leatherette-covered  box. 
Today  a  stick  containing  20  per  cent,  more  soap  is  sold 
in  a  handsome  nickel  box  at  the  same  price. 

Then  take  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  them  all 
— the  automobile  business,  and  compare  the  $5,000  or 
$10,000  cars  of  ten  years  ago  with  the  equally  good  cars 
of  today,  selling  for  a  fraction  of  the  money. 

And  so  on  through  a  long  list.  In  every  case,  the 
manufacturer  either  has  been  able  to  lower  the  price  or 
improve  the  quality  at  no  increase  in  price. 

How  has  he  done  it?  By  means  of  advertising,  which 
has  created  demand  on  a  larger  scale  and  thus  poimitted 
production  and  distribution  on  a  large  scale.  Itesult — 
improved  manufacturin.g  efficiency  and  reduced  selling 
costs.  And  all  of  this  in  tlie  face  of  a  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials  which,  with  ad- 
vertising eliminated,  might  in  many  cases  have  fairly 
doubled  the  price  of  the  goods. 

"A  triumph  of  economical  marketing"  is  the  only  pos- 
sible verdict  for  advertising  in  the  face  of  these  facts. 


Whatever  the  efficiency  with  which  your  duties  have 
been  served;  however  close  your  application;  regardless 
of  that  which  you  have  done  in  your  present  capacity, 
there  is  some  one  at  your  heels  eager  and  able  to  take 
your  place.  There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  man — or  with  the  institution  in  whicli  he  works 
— who  believes  that  his  position  Is  unassailable;  who 
tlilnks  that  he  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  his  organ- 
ization. Think  less  of  your  present  security  and  more  of 
your  future  prosperity. 


The  sure  and  solid  foundation  for  any  business  Is  sat- 
isfied customers. 
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To  Make  Paint  Hold 
to  Galvanized  Iron  use 
LITHOFORM 

LTTHOFORM  will  forever  end  the  painter's 
troubles  in  making  paint  hold  to  galvanized 
iron. 

This  fluid  is  easily  applied;  it  chemically 
acts  on  the  metal,  forming  a  stone-like  sur- 
face, and  slightly  absorbs  the  paint  and  when 
dry  is  inseparable  from  the  metal. 

LITHOFORM  is  Absolutely  Guaranteed 
to  do  all  that  is  Claimed 

Used  according  to  s'mple  directions, 
LITHOFORM  is  positively  guaranteed  to 
stop  paint  from  cracking  or  peeling  off. 

Let  us  send  you  a  trial  order,  NOW. 

American  Chemical  Paint  Co. 

1124  South  11th  Street  Philadelphia 


Price  $1.50 

postpaid 


Size  5i  X  7i 

209  pages 

36  illustrations 


AUTOMOBILE  PAINTING 

THE)  very  latest  and  a  complete  working  method.  Covers 
the  subject  in  great  detail  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
house  painter  who  wishes  to  enter  this  field  as  an  oil 
season  business  and  to  fill  in  between  jobs.  By  F.  N.  Van- 
derwalker,  of  the  Paint  Information  Bureau,  Carter  White 
Lead  Company.  Definite  answers  to  all  speciflic  questions 
which  naturally  arise  are  written  in  a  clear  simple  way  and 
illustrated.  Covers  the  painting  of  new  cars,  the  repaint- 
ing of  old  ones,  tools,  materials  and  methods. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  currency,  check  or  money  order. 
Money  back  if  returned  within  five  days. 

Reference:  The  State  Bank  of  West  Pullman,  Chicago,  111. 
Sent  C.  O.  I>.  on  part  payment  of  2Bc.    Bound  in  cloth  with 

heavy  covers. 

THE   TEXT   BOOK  CO. 


TWENTY   YEARS   MAKING   WOOD  LET- 
TERS. 

THE  firm  of  Spanjer  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  wood 
sign  material,  was  established  by  William  H.  Span- 
jer and  Henry  J.  Spanjer,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1897. 
In  1899  they  bought  and  took  possession  of  the  Newark 
Wood  Letter  Manufacturing  Company,  and  later,  in  1901, 
they  purchased  the  National  Sign  Material  Company,  of 
New  York  city,  formerly  the  old  and  well-known  Frantz 
Meyer  establishment.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  their 
Western  trade,  during  the  years  of  1904  and  1905,  their 
Chicago  factory  was  put  in  operation  by  Henry  J.  Spanjer 
in  July,  1906. 

Spanjer  Bros,  have  the  facilities  for  making  letters  as 
small  as  one-fourth  inch,  which  are  used  as  patterns  for 
casting,  and  as  large  as  those  furnished  for  the  roof  sign 
for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  on  their  factory 
at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  which  are  10  feet  high.  All  wood 
letters  are  shipped  in  the  natural  wood  to  the  sign  painter 
for  finishing.  It  is  now  very  generally  agreed  that  the 
black  smalt  background,  with  the  raised  wood  letter, 
gilded,  makes  the  most  attractive,  rich  and  durable  sign. 
These  letters  are  attached  by  the  use  of  finishing  nails, 
when  mounted  on  a  wood  background,  and  by  staples  if 
used  on  wire  signs.  Quite  often  a  little  mistake  is  made 
in  hanging  the  signs  on  an  angle  instead  of  perpendicular, 
for  when  the  signs  are  on  an  angle  the  rain  beats  upon 
them  in  scuh  a  way  that  streaks  are  left  upon  the  face  of 
the  sign,  while  if  they  are  perfectly  straight  up  and  down, 
The  rain  runs  off,  washing  the  sign  and  leaving  it  clean  and 
uniform. 

That  the  public  is  appreciating  the  true  value  of  raised 
wood  letters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  great  many  large 


12128  Eggletton  Ave. 


Chicago,  111. 


concerns,  having  stores  all  over  the  country,  are  changing 
their  flat  gold  lettered  signs  to  raised  wood  letter  signs, 
and  are  recommending  Spanjer  Bros.'  letters  to  the  sign 
painters.  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  Sperry  &  Hutchinson, 
Newark  Shoe  Company,  United  Cigar  Stores,  and  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  auto  concerns,  as  well  as  many  others,  have 
been  using  these  particular  letters  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  the  past  year  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company  decided  to  change  their  two  thousand  odd  signs 
to  a  uniform  pattern  of  raised  wood  letters,  and  are  using 
Spanjer  Bros.'  letters  exclusively.  This  also  holds  true 
with  Jas.  Butler,  Inc.,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Kirkman's 
Premium  Stores,  etc.  The  manufacturers  assert  that  they 
can  safely  say,  with  all  due  modesty,  that  travelers  cov- 
ering our  country  will,  without  a  doubt,  find  that  the 
great  majority,  or  perhaps  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  of  the 
raised  wood  ietters  shown  on  attractive  signs  have  been 
produced  by  Spanjer  Bros. 

"THE  ENAMEL  HOUSE." 

IT  is  a  highly  significant  and  interesting  fact  that  for 
more  than  one-third  of  a  century  the  Thomson  Wood 
Finishing  Company,  makers  of  flats  and  enamels, 
have  maintained,  in  their  various  products,  a  very  high 
standard  of  uniform  quality.  They  have  conducted  their 
business  under  such  progressive  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment, and  they  have  been  such  consistent  advertisers  that 
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For  Fine  Finishing 

*'Nice"  Varnishes,  Wood  Finishes  and 
Fillers  are  quality  Finishes  through  and 
through.  They  bring  out  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  grain,  in  other  words,  they  emphasize 
nature's  beautiful  markings  whether  the 
wood  is  inexpensive  pine  or  costly  oak. 

Painters,  Architects,  Contractors 

There  is  over  40  years  of  practical,  painstaking  paint 
and  varnish  making  experience  back  of  every  "Nice" 
product.  We  want  you  to  get  acquainted  with  our  full 
line  of  Varnishes,  Wood  Fillers,  Enamels,  Stains,  etc. 

Samples  and  literature  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request.     Trices  too 


EUGENE  E.  NICE 


Manufacturer 

268-274  S.  2nd  St. 
201-207  Spruce  St. 
Philadelphia 

Varnish  Works— Pcnna.  R.  R.,  State, 
High  and  Howell  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses.  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  '  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  efifect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Enamels 
Flat 
Finishes 
Varnishes 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET         BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 

HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  PhUadelphia 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

they  have  practically  attained  that  goal  which  seems  to 
have  been  sought  for— that  their  materials  should  be  used 
and  appreciated  everywhere. 

The  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company  is  an  example 
of  modern  efficient  methods.  To  analyze  their  success 
would  bring  out  a  very  conspicuous  feature-— specializa- 
tion, for  it  would  seem  that  they  have  a  definite  material 
exactly  suited  to  and  fitting  a  definite  usage. 

For  example,  for  hospitals,  homes  and  schools,  their 
Sanatone  Flat  Wall  Paint  is  extensively  used.  The  ac- 
companying illustration,  the  Monteflore  Home,  New  Yorlc, 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  was  a 
very  recent  user  for  ove^  4,000  gallons  of  this  material. 
We  are  told  also  that  four-fifths  of  the  School  Board  work 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  done  with  Sanatone. 
-\n  example  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  Thomson  Com- 
pany and  their  ability  to  quickly  and  successfully  meet  a 


The  Monteflore  Home. 

difficult  situation,  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
learned  the  treatment  and  the  goods  necessary  for  paint- 
ing fresh  plaster  walls,  with  the  result  that,  during  1916, 
sixty-four  theatres  in  Philadelphia  were  finished  with  this 
product. 

The  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company  is  known  as 
"The  Enamel  House,"  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
their  Porcelite  was  the  first  white  enamel  made  in  Amer- 
ica It  was  produced  over  a  third  of  a  century  ago  by  the 
late  Barnett  Binswanger,  founder  of  the  Thomson  inter- 
ests It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  their  en- 
amels are  confined  to  the  use  of  the  master  painter.  They 
are  also  largely  sold  to  the  manufacturers.  The  Thom- 
son chemists  have,  by  careful  and  extensive  research 
made  these  special  requirements  such  an  important  branch 
of  the  Thomson  Company  that  an  almost  unbelievable 
quantity  of  enamel  is  shipped  yearly  to  these  factories. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Binswanger,  Sr.,  the  business 
has  been  under  the  active  and  progressive  management  of 
his  sons.  The  present  executives  are  not  content  to  rest 
on  their  laurels,  however,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
not  long  ago,  when  the  prices  of  materials  were  almost 
prohibitive,  thev  brought  out  a  new  product  REAL  iLb- 
T4-TB  E'N^MiEI^a  medium  price  enamel  that  they  coum 
sen  to  the  painting  contractor  direct,  eliminating  the  ioh- 
ber  and  all  intermediate  profits,  so  as  to  offer  this  article 
at  a  price  that  would  enable  the  contractor  to  do  a  good 
white  enamel  job  without  sacrificing  quality,  and  to  niake 
a  profit  without  paying  an  exorbitant  price  for  materials. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  MAKE  PAINT  HOLD  TO 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Up  to  the  present  time  painters  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty when  painting  galvanized  iron,  in  keeping 
the  paint  from  peeling  off.  Numerous  composi- 
tions have  been  offered  as  a  remedy,  but  the  manufac- 
turers claim  that  none  have  proved  so  conclusively  et- 
f ective  as  a  material  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Paint  Company,  1118-1126  South  Eleventh 
street  Philadelphia.  After  collecting  all  the  available 
data  on  the  subject,  this  company  went  into  the  expen 
mental  field  to  find  a  successful  method  of  painting  gal- 
vanized iron;  which  is  ordinary  iron,  zmc-coated.  Hun- 
dreds of  test-pieces  were  painted  with  different  pigments 
ground  in  oils  and  varnishes,  into  which  chemicals  were 
mixed,  but  they  failed  to  bring  the  desired  result.  Chem- 
ical solutions  were  then  applied  to  the  galvanizing,  but 
these  also  were  unsatisfactory.  Then  the  company 
turned  to  the  idea  of  insulating  the  paint  from  the 
zinc  by  a  non-metallic  material  which  would  form  a 
surface  to  which  paint  would  cling.  They  say  they 
spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  finding  and  perfect- 
ing a  material  which  would  solve  this  problem.  After 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Old  Dutch  Process 


When  you  paint  this  coming  season  guard  against 
any  possible  trouble  by  using  EAGLE.  It  is  a 
real  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  white  lead  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

For  whiteness,  spreading  power  and  for  durability 
you  will  find  EAGLE  to  be  the  standard  as  it  has 
been  since  1843. 


General  Offices : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET         -         •  ■         •         -         •         •         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mr.  Progressive  Painter 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  | 


and  learn  the  particulars  of  our 

Special  Spring  Offer 

It  means  money  saving  possibilities  overlooked  if 
we  don't  hear  from  you 

Clip  the  corner  and  mail 
NO  OBLIGATION  NO  EXPENSE 


Enamels 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  4<^^.  / 


Flat  Paint 
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The  Brush  thatteat^  all  thc  "deviltrias"of  vaniisK 
is  the 

WHITING-ADAMS 

KING  CHISELLED  VARNISH 

BRUSH 

A  PERFECT  GEM ;  combines  all  the  excellences 
hnd  avoids  all  the  defects  of  other  Chiselled  Var- 
nish Brushes.  Very  finest  white  bristles*  soft  and 
elastic,  with  a  perfect  chisel. 

It  will  give  your  work  lustre  and  snap  —  and  put 
the  car  in  class-distinctive. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

John  L.  Whiting -J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON.  U.S.A. 
BrushManufacturers  for  Over  One  HundredYears 

Wliiting-Adains  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and 
^  Official  ISlue  Ribbon,  the  highest  award  at  Pauama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  1915. 


A  Liberal 
Commission 

will  be  paid  to  painters,  paint  salesmen  and  secre- 
taries of  associations  who  will  give  up  part  of  their 
time  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 

The  Painters  Magazine 

You  can  help  along  the  good  work  of  educating  your 
•ompetitors  to  better  business  methods  by  inducing 
them  to  subscribe  for  and  read  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. You  know  its  value  to  you;  you  can  easily 
point  out,  to  your  brother  master  painter,  its  useful- 
ness to  him. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars  to 
THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
100  William  St.,  New  York 


rnany  months  of  laboratory  work  a  clear,  watery-like 
solution  was  brought  out  that,  on  being  applied  to  gal- 
vanized iron,  would  turn  thie  outer  surface  of  the  iron  to 
a  stone-like  coating  that  could  not  be  washed  off  nor  chip 
and  to  which  the  paint  strongly  adhered.  This  they 
called  lithoform,  literally  meaning,  "I  make  stone."  It 
firmly  attaches  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  slightly 
absorbs  the  first  coat  of  paint,  which  on  drying  becomes 
inseparable  from  it.  The  surface  formed  by  lithoform 
can  be  stained  like  that  of  wood.  Paint  applied  directly 
to  galvanized  iron,  as  every  one  knows,  can  be  scraped 
off  with  the  finger  nail,  but  a  knife  blade  is  needed  to 
scrape  paint  off  where  it  is  applied  over  the  fluid.  It 
is  a  thin,  non-volatile  liquid  and  may  be  applied  with 
a  brush;  one  gallon  covering  from  1,500  to  2,000  square 
feet.  Another  advantage  of  lithoform  is  that  baking 
temperatures  do  not  affect  it;  hence,  a  baking  enamel 
may  be  used  as  successfully  on  zinc  and  galvanized  iron 
as  ordinary  paint.  Simple  directions  are  furnished  and 
when  used  accordingly,  it  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  do 
all  the  manufacturers  claim  for  it.  The  price  is  quoted 
at  $3  per  gallon  and  the  trade  is  urged  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  send  for  a  trial  gallon. 


BRUSHES  THAT  MAKE  GOOD. 

WE  have  been  told  by  men  who  ought  to  know  that 
the  quality  of  a  paint  or  varnish  coating  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  upon  the  brush  with 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can- 
not do  good  work  with  poor  tools  and  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  a  good  job  with  a  brush  that  sheds  hairs  or 
bristles  or  which  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  its  qual- 
ity. Moreover,  in  these  days  when  the  world  war  has 
increased  the  cost  of  bristles  to  an  almost  alarming  ex- 
tent, it  is  true  economy  to  buy  brushes  that  can  be  used 
to  the  very  uttermost  limit.  "Rubberset"  brushes  have 
"every  bristle  everlastingly  gripped  in  hard  rubber,"  so 
that  the  brush  may  be  used  down  to  the  butt,  provided 
it  is  properly  cleaned  after  using.  For  without  care  no 
brush  will  last  as  long  as  it  ought,  and  "Rubberset" 
brushes  are  so  good  they  are  worth  taking  care  of.  They 
are  profitable  for  the  painter  to  use,  because  they  are 
truly  economical;  they  are  profitable  for  the  dealer  to 
sell  because  they  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  trade 
and  that  means  quick  sales  and  rapid  turnover.  Whether 
you  use  or  sell  brushes,  write  to  the  Rubberset  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  for  full  information  about  "Rubberset" 
paint  and  varnish  brushes.  Remember  their  claim. 
"Ruberset  must  make  good— or  we  will."  Their  adver- 
tisement on  pages  17  and  18  is  well  worth  your  special 
attention. 


VARNISH  MAKING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

THE  following  Interesting  account  of  varnish  making 
in  the  Middle  Ages  is  taken  from  the  E(Uson 
Monthly: — 

Owing  to  the  monastic  survival  of  learning  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  monk,  Theophi- 
lua,  compiling  in  the  twelfth  century  what  la  possibly  the 
first  treatise  on  varnish  making.  That  he  was  a  man  ot 
great  acumen  and  many-elded  genius  is  further  brought 
out  by  the  lament  of  Charles  the  Thick  that  such  a  mind 
should  be  shut  up  in  a  convent.  That  Charles  was  far 
from  thick  appears  from  the  good  monk's  writings  on  the 
broad  and  at  that  time  diflJcult  subject  of  varnish  making 
and  application.  The  quotation  reveals  how  closely  the 
present  method  follows  the  old.  "Set  three  or  four  stones 
around  a  fire.  Place  on  these  a  common  earthenware  pot. 
Into  this  put  the  gum  (amber)  and  over  the  mouth  of  the 
pot  put  a  smaller  pot  which  has  in  the  bottom  a  middling 
sized  hole.  Around  these  put  luting  so  that  nothing  may 
get  out  of  the  crevice.  You  should  have  a  slender  iron  rod 
to  stir  the  mass,  with  which  you  may  feel  that  it  is  en- 
tirely liquid.  You  must  also  have  a  third  pot  set  over  the 
coals  containing  hot  oil.  Wheu  the  gum  has  been  melted 
so  as  to  be  drawn  out  like  a  thread,  pour  in  the  oil  and 
stir  with  the  iron  rod  and  cook  so  it  may  not  boil.  From 
time  to  time  draw  out  the  iron  rod  and  smear  It  over  a 
piece  of  wood  or  stone  to  find  out  if  there  is  separation. 
Bee  to  it  that  there  are  two  parts  of  oil  to  one  of  gum. 
When  it  is  cooked  thoroughly,  remove  it  from  the  flre, 
cover  it,  and  cool  it  out  of  doors."  A  method  of  varnish 
making  set  forth  in  a  fifteenth  century  manuscript  waa 
In  full  use  in  English  factories  in  the  nineteenth  Century. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

YoOT  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-point,  so 
th«t  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
rednced  inflammability.  Oabot's  are  tbe  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  witb- 
out  the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  "  ch-^^SJT"^  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1133  Broadway,  New  York 


24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva 
five,  Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Benton.  Architect.  Los  Angeles 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Rinald  Bros/  Flatwhite  Paintbase 

Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because: — 


1.  Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coats  of  White 
Lead. 

2.  It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 

3.  It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

4.  It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

5.  It  does  not  require  straining;  does  not  form  a 
skin. 

RINALD  BROS. 


6.  It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  ename  or 
other  paints. 

7.  It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable ;  conttuns  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

8.  It  works  freely,  even  in  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

9.  It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 
10.    It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  "mineral  turps,"  benzine 
and  benzol. 

Station  S  PHILADELPHIA 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


OPPORTUNITY   COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 

each  additional  ivord.    No  order  for  less  than 

50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 
   . 

PARTNER  WANTED 

Don't  wait  for  him  to  blow  in.  A  trifling  investment  for 
an  advertisement  in  the  Opportunity  Column  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  will  be  read  by  live  wires  who  may  be 
looking  foi^  just  this  opporunity. 

PAINT  STORE  FOR  SALE 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  paint  store,  state  your  require- 
ments in  an  advertisement  in  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
you  will  bring  your  needs  before  the  men  who  have  what 
you  want. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


SIDE  LINE  FOR  PAINT  SALESMEN 

A  profitable  opportunity  to  take  on  a  side  line  that  will 
not  interfere  with  your  regular  business  is  open  for  those 
who  can  devote  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Painters  Magazine  among  the  painters 
and  dealers  they  call  upon.  This  magazine  will  help  to 
make  better  business  men  of  your  customers  and  make 
their  trade  for  your  regular  lines  better  worth  having. 
Liberal  commissions  given.  Address  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER,  The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New.  York. 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


CHEAPER  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Can  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Master  Painters''  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  being  organized  in  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators.  Read  the  report  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Committee  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion and  then  write  for  fuller  particulars,  application 
blank,  etc.,  to  EDWARD  C.  BECK,  166  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  JERSEY  CONTRACTING  PAINTERS 

Who  want  to  save  money  on  their  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  can  do  so  by  becoming  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators.  A  thoroughly  reliable  New  Jersey  In- 
surance company  is  making  a  special  rate  to  Association 
members,  which  they  agree  not  to  give  any  contracting 
painter  outside  of  our  membership.  It  is  to  your  interest 
to  join  now  and  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ad- 
dress HENRY  WITT,  Jr.,  Secretary,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

To  become  members  of  the  new  National  Association  ot 
Paint  Salesmen;  organized  at  New  Haven,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  to  promote  friendly  feeling  among  salesmen  en- 
gaged in  the  paint,  varnish,  wall  paper  and  allied  indus- 
tries. We  want  every  wide-awake  salesman  in  the  coun- 
try to  become  a  mernbcr.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress L.  M.  HARDY,  secretary,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mas- 
azin«,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


The  Markets 

HIGHER  costs  for  raw  material  have  again  been  in 
evidence  during  the  month.  This  has  resulted  in 
further  advances  in  quotations  for  prepared  paints. 
High  prices  for  building  materials  is  reported  to  be  re- 
stricting operations  in  that  line  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  consumption  of  paints  and  paint  mate- 
rials for  the  coming  season.  Practically  all  imported  mate- 
rials are  in  limited  supply,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage 
which  has  prevailed  in  recent  months.  Prices  for  im- 
ported materials  have  been  strengthened  by  the  high 
ocean  freights,  insurance  costs,  etc.  Linseed  oil  baa 
reached  the  highest  level  of  recent  years  and  prices  still 
show  a  tendency  to  continue  upwards.  The  other  vege- 
table oils  are  in  a  strong  position,  with  nothing  in  sight 
to  cause  immediate  recessions.  Spirits  of  turpentine  were 
easy  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  but  later  firmed 
up  and  closed  at  about  the  same  level  as  last  month. 
Shellac  has  steadily  advanced  in  price,  not  only  here,  but 
at  primary  points  abroad.  Detailed  reports  on  the  more 
important  materials  of  the  market  follow:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Corroders  of  lead  are  reported  to  be  pretty  well  sold 
ahead  and  while  they  are  not  taking  contracts  for  de- 
livery far  ahead,  they  are  disposing  of  their  output  with- 
out trouble.  Offerings  of  the  metal  have  been  restricted 
and  have  helped  to  steady  the  market  for  the  pigments. 
In  some  cases  export  inquiry  is  said  to  have  been  more 
active  than  was  desired  and  stocks  were  reserved  for 
domestic  consumers.  There  has  been  but  little  change  in 
the  metal  market  and  while  prices  are  quoted  on  a  more 
favorable  basis,  the  difference  has  not  been  enough  to 
cause  any  reduction  in  quotations  for  the  finished  prod- 
ucts. Basic  sulphate  white  lead  is  holding  at  8%  cents 
per  pound  and  upwards  on  a  quantity  basis.  This  is  the 
price  which  was  quoted  a  month  ago  and  there  have  been 
no  fluctuations  in  the  interval.  Dry  basic  carbonate  is 
quoted  9^4  cents  per  pound  to  buyers  of  large  lots.  The 
usual  premium  is  asked  for  smaller  lots.  White  lead  in 
oil  is  holding  at  an  inside  price  of  10^^  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  call  for  the  latter  in  jobbing  quan- 
tities with  prices  on  the  following  basis: — 100,  250  and 
500-pound  kegs,  11  cents  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound 
kegs,  11%  cents  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  llio  cents 
per  pound;  1,  2,  3  and  5-pound  cans,  13  cents  per  pound. 
On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  %  cent  per  pound 
less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

Steadiness  in  price  has  been  the  main  feature  of  these 
oxides  during  the  period.  Prices  are  influenced  largely 
by  the  metal,  although  the  small  stock  carried  by  pro- 
ducers also  have  been  important  in  maintaining  values. 
There  is  a  steady  movement  of  both  red  lead  and  litharge 
against  contracts  and  only  small  amounts  have  been  avail- 
able for  spot  trading.  Dry  red  lead  is  quoted  at  10^^ 
cents  per  pound  to  buyers  of  large  amounts  and  jobbing 
business  is  put  through  at  higher  levels,  with  quantity 
making  the  price.  Litharge  has  moved  up  to  10  cents 
per  pound,  with  offerings  said  to  be  limited.  Imports  of 
litharge  have  been  small  and  have  competed  less  actively 
with  the  domestic  product.  On  the  other  hand,  export 
inquiry  has  been  heard  and  has  strengthened  the  market. 
Red  lead  in  oil  in  round  lots  is  quoted  at  10%  cents  per 
pound.  This  material  is  selling  seasonably  to  the  jobbing 
trade,  with  quantity  a  factor  in  establishing  values  and 
quotations  may  be  given  as  follows: — 100-pound  steel  kegs, 
ilVz  cents  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  steel  kegs,  11% 
cents  per  pound;  l2i'^-pound  steel  kegs,  12  cents  per 
pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  cent 
per  pound  less  than  above. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Elver  since  leading  producers  of  zinc  oxide  adopted  the 
policy  of  selling  their  output  on  contracts  there  has  been 
less  interest  in  the  spot  market  and  trading  was  re- 
stricted owing  to  the  fact  that  very  little  stocks  were 
on  the  market.  This  has  left  the  spot  market  largely  in 
control  of  second  hands  and  the  latter  has  been  quoting 
at  different  levels.  Prices  heard  during  the  month  have 
ranged  from  IIV2  to  12i^  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
seller.  These  prices  refer  to  ordinary  American  zinc  oxide. 
Beginning  April  1  new  contract  prices  went  into  effect  on 
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Our  Discounts  Remain  the  Same  as  in  the  Past 

We  do  not  contemplate  changing  them.    No  prices  are  printed  on  the  backs  of  our 
wall  paper  samples.    They  are  marked  with  number  only. 

PARIPAN  ENAMEL  stands  first  in  durability,  texture  and  covering  capacity  (One  Im- 
'^^'^     (IMPORTED)  perial  gallon  covers  810  square  feet).    A  trial  wil  convince  you 

of  its  superior  quality  and  of  its  low  cost  per  square  foot  as  compared  with  other  enamels.  Fiease 
write  us  for  particulars. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 

CHICAG0-12S  No.  Wabash  Ave.  NEW  YORK-105.107  West  40th  St. 

Importers  of  Finest  English,  French  and  Japanese  Wall  Papers 


"Reach''  Painters  Drop  Cloths 

PROOFED        B^R^A^Btl  STITCHED 

More  "REACH"  Cloths  used  thau  aU  other  ^J-^s  combined  WHY^  Bexanse  they  a- n,r  ^,ter  and  cheaper  than  you  yo„r«e,f  can  make. 
Order  some  now-keep  a  supply  on  hand.    You  NEED  Drop  Cloths,     rilceis  ou  reque. 


SIZES 


m                                        1 9  ^  1  2  ft  -  -  -  I  .i  X  1 .5  ft.  -  -  -  1  8  X  •  8  ft. 

9x    9tt.       -       -       -       {S^^lft  -  -  -  1.5x18  ft.  -  -  -  18x21  ft. 

ii^i  sft  -  -  -  15x  ^1  ft.  -  -  -  18x24  ft. 

12x2!  ft*  -  -  -  15x24  ft.  -  -  -  18x30  ft. 

12x24  ft  -  -  -  IftxSOrt.  -  -  -  Size 

il^ioKt  -  -  -  Sl^e      .  -  -  -  Size  


9  X  I  X  ft 
»  X  15  ft. 
9  X  18  ft. 
9  X  2 1  ft. 
»  X  24  ft. 


.  J  ,  .„H  RW  APR  will  ni-euav  express  cliarses  direct  to  your  door— eaet  of  the  Miseiseippi. 

iHEEVrcXOTH^mill  r^e^fnants  f^fsl^afning'pFinf ?o^d\y"h%ound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.    Write  for  somr>les. 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,        29-31  West  Houston  Street,  NEW  YORK 


French  process  zinc  oxide.  These  prices  hold  good  on 
deliveries  over  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
schedule  reads  as  follows:— Red  seal,  15@15y8  cents  per 
pound;  green  seal,  151/2 @15%  cents  per  pound;  white  seal, 
16(5)16%  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  are  based  on 
shipments  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  freight 
allowances  only  for  car  lots. 

In  the  case  of  American  zinc  oxide,  the  quotations 
cover  a  period  of  six  months  and  there  has  been  no  change 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  as  the  price  which  became 
effective  January  1  would  hold  good  for  deliveries  through 
June.  The  quotations  are  as  follows:— For  50-ton  lots 
the  quotation  is  9%  cents  per  pound.  For  car  lots  978 
cents  per  pound  is  quoted,  and  less  than  car  lots  are  held 
at  10  cents  per  pound.  Special  zinc  oxide  is  quoted  at 
10i/4@10i^  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quantity.  The 
above  prices  are  based  upon  shipments  in  barrels,  and 
are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  usual  freight  allowance  on 
carload  lots.  The  above  products  are  also  available  in 
paper  bags  of  fifty  pounds  net  weight  when  shipped  in 
carloads.  In  this  container  the  price  will  be  V^,  cent  per 
pound  less  than  quoted  above.  Bags  cannot  be  shipped  in 
less  than  carload  lots.  Mixed  carloads  of  barrels  and 
bags  cannot  be  shipped. 

Dry  Colors. 

All  the  earth  colors  are  in  a  very  strong  position.  In 
the  case  of  imported  grades,  this  is  due  partly  to  scarcity 
owing  to  difficulties  in  making  shipments  and  in  the 
case  of  domestic  colors  delays  in  shipping  and  higher 
transportation  costs  have  been  prominent.  Italian  sienna, 
burnt  and  powdered,  is  now  quoted  at  6  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  American  sienna  is  quoted  at  2  to  3  cents  per 
pound.  Carbon  gas  black  is  largely  nominal  in  the  six)t 
market,  as  producers  are  sold  ahead  and  second  hands 
are  asking  different  prices  for  what  they  are  able  to  offer. 
Lampblack  is  also  strong,  with  sales  reported  for  paint 
manufacturers  on  a  basis  of  18  cents  per  pound.  Prussian 
blue  shows  a  wide  range  in  price.  Some  offerings  are  to 
be  had  at  85  to  90  cents  per  pound.  This  refers  to  blues 
which  are  made  from  prussiate  of  soda.  The  higher  grades 
which  are  made  from  prussiate  of  potash  sell  at  $1.35  to 
$1.50  per  pound.   Chinese  blue  is  quoted  at  the  same  level 


HM  PASTE 

THE  MOST  Improved  dry  paste 

Made  bran  old  reliabJe  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper,        ''  ^ 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

Samptt  gtadtg  »«nt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str«*t    (Estab.  1895)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

W«8t«rD  shlpmeoU  made  direct  from  Weatem  factory 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.25  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,       -       -       NEW  YORK 


Will  Bring  You  Every  Issue  of 
THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

For  a  Whole  Year 

You  often  get  information  from  a 
single  number  that  is  worth  more 
than  that  to  you. 

BETTER  SUBSCRIBE  NOW 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

C.  R.  Turner,  decorator  and  dealer  in  wall  paper,  paints 
and  supplies,  has  moved  from  291  Asylum  street  to  32 
Mulberry  street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Besse-Henry  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  to  deal  in  paints.    Capital,  $5,000. 

Harry  Seigel  and  Samuel  Fuchs,  former  employes  of  L». 
N.  Heller,  of  109  Main  street,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  have  taken 
over  Mr.  Heller's  painting  and  decorating  business.  They 
were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Heller  eight  years.  They  will 
continue  to  conduct  the  business  from  the  same  address. 

The  Naval  Stores  Company,  manufacturers  of  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  has  moved  its  headquarters  to  Jasper,  Tex. 

Cohen-Ezikof  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  in 
New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  paints,  wall 
paper,  glass,  interior  decorations,  etc.    Capital,  $5,000. 

The  Certain-Teed  Products  Corporation,  distributor 
for  Certain-Teed  roofing,  paints,  etc.,  has  leased  a  build- 
ing at  Milan  and  Mowray  streets,  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  be  used 
as  a  warehouse.    C.  L.  Saylor  is  district  manager. 

A  report  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  states  that  the  Davidson  & 
Weidmann  Paint  Company,  formerly  operating  at  242-52 
Edgewood  avenue,  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Atlanta 
Paint  Company,  a  newly  organized  concern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  of  Woolsey  Paint 
and  Color  Company  products,  with  headquarters  at  10 
North  Forsyth  street.  Officers  are  N.  T.  Davidson,  presi- 
dent; E.  W.  Davidson,  vice-president,  and  J.  H.  Ivey,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  Besides  the  Woolsey  company's 
Atlanta  interests,  the  Atlanta  Paint  Company  will  also 
act  as  agent  for  Georgia  of  Benjamin,  Moore  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

D.  M.  Whittridge,  who  has  been  in  the  paper  and  paint 
business  on  North  street,  Dover  Foxcroft,  Me.,  for  many 
years,  has  sold  his  business  to  William  C.  Danforth,  who 
will  take  possession  in  the  near  future. 

John  Donhard  and  William  Etter  have  started  in  the 
painting,  decorating  and  wall  paper  business  at  Marsh- 
field,  Wis. 

Polensky  Brothers  have  bought  the  Matteson  stock  of 
paints  and  opened  a  store  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

W.  G.  Rogers  Paint  Manufacturing  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  plant  at  1125  North  Main  street,  Fort  \vorth, 
Tex.,  where  it  will  manufacture  colors  and  paints.  J. 
Walter  Morris,  president;  W.  G.  Rogers,  general  manager. 

Ray  L.  Stroud  and  Elmer  Prior  have  opened  a  wall 
paper  store  in  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Mansfield  Paint  Company,  Mansfield,  Pa.,  capital  $150,- 
000,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
paints,  stains,  etc.  C.  H.  Ranck,  F.  D.  Buck,  George  W. 
Dillman,  incorporators. 

The  Potash  Products  Corporation  has  been  incorporated 
at  New  York  to  manufacture  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  paints, 
etc. 

Pierce  &  Skogmark,  Inc.,  have  been  incorporated  to  do 
business  as  consulting  engineers,  electricians,  contractors, 
paints,  chemists,  druggists.  Capital,  $50,000,  in  New  York 
city. 

A.  W.  Hargrove,  incorporated,  Richmond,  Va.,  to  carry 
on  the  decorating  business.  Maximum  capital,  $15,000; 
minimum,  $1,000.  Mary  T.  Hargrove,  president,  Eva  S. 
Hargrove,  secretary. 

C.  A.  Rehrig,  painter  and  paint  dealer,  has  moved  to  the 
Farr  Building,  Adams  avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Canfleld-Pearce  Company  has  bought  the  retail 
business  of  the  Heystek  &  Canfield  Co.,  wall  papers, 
paints,  picture  frames  and  decorators'  supplies,  at  96 
Monroe  avenue,  and  44  Fountain  street.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  The  proprietors  of  the  new  company  are  F.  C. 
Canfield,  actively  connected  with  the  business  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  its  manager  since  the  death  of  Henry  J. 


and 
ver 


EXOLIUM  |gi?,*i7«R'S^^S 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  With  Plain  Water 

SEND  FOK  LITERATUKE  ANT)  VR.ICES 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO.  -  -  237a  Greenwich  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Proper  Cultivating 
Wilt  Increase  the  Crop 

IT  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  painter  who  uses  prime  paint  materials 
to  advertise  as  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  cultivate  his  field  after  he 
plants  choice  seed.  By  this  means  he  is  assured  of  bigger,  better  crops. 

To  help  painters  advertise  most  effectively  and  economically,  the 
manufacturers  of 

Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

offer  advertising  service  to  fit  the 
needs  of  all  painters  who  plan  to 
get  a  bigger  harvest  of  paint  busi- 
ness and  paint  profits  than  ever 
before. 

Whether  you  prefer  to  advertise 
in  the  newspaper,  the  moving  pic- 


ture theatres  or  by  mail,  we  can 
help  you.  If  you  have  window 
space  or  a  store,  we  have  attractive 
hangers  and  advertising  features 
that  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamen- 
tal— we  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
—now. 


Write  our  nearest  branch  for  particulars 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  and   Dutch   Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York                                 Chicago  Boston                                                 St.  Louis 

Buffalo                                     Cleveland  Cincinnati                                     San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittshurph) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  claia  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C  hicago 


McCONNELL'S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.    Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

I  &fsTeeiPo1J^,°"*lAiif^  *i.oo 

1  U»„JI^  J     Sattsfacticn  or 

IpadTisx  24  inches        J    -"""^  "f"^'^ 

S.  F.  McCONNELL,  225  N.  Tenth  St.,  READING,  PA. 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer's  Modem 
Stencils.  Send  2  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Heystek,  and  John  Pearce,  manager  of  the  reed  furniture 
department  of  the  company. 

Henry  Nadelman,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $5,000,  to  deal  in  wall  paper,  and  do  a  decorat- 
ing business  in  New  York  city. 

John  A  Maxwell  has  been  incorporated  to  deal  in  wall 
paper,  in  New  York  city.    Capital,  $500. 

The  Bussman  Decorating  and  Painting  Company,  Inc., 
to  do  painting  and  decorating.  Capital,  $6,000.  S.  Fein- 
stein,  M.  Dervansky,  M.  Sussman,  330  East  158th  street, 
New  York, 

F.  S.  Foy  has  opened  a  paint  store  at  732  State  street, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Revere  Varnish  Company,  Revere,  Mass.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  Directors,  Wm.  S. 
Hannon,  president;  Willard  B.  De  Wolf,  treasurer,  and 
H.  P.  Knapp. 

H.  Maskin  has  been  incorporated  with  $500  capital  to 
manufacture  chemicals,  dyes,  paints,  etc.,  in  New  York 
city. 


OBITUARY. 

Morris  W.  Sanderson,  a  retired  contracting  painter,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  recently  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
He  was  born  at  Hull,  England,  sixty-three  years  ago.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  until 
ill  health  caused  his  retirement. 

George  Mitchell,  of  233  Water  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  died 
March  11,  of  Bright's  disease.  He  was  born  in  Detroit, 
Octover  15,  1863,  but  had  lived  in  Utica  since  he  was  a 
small  boy.  For  twenty  years  he  had  conducted  a  paint 
and  wall  paper  store  at  213  South  street. 

Lewis  N.  Miller,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  con- 
tracting painting  business  at  Westchester,  Va.,  died  March 
13,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Romney, 
W.  Va. 

William  B.  Snyder,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sny- 
der &  Lewars,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  contracting  painters 
and  decorators,  died  at  Noyes  Hospital,  following  a  brief 
illness.    He  was  sixty  years  old. 

William  F.  D.  Rau,  a  retired  member  of  the  firm  of  Eu- 
gene E.  Nice  Company,  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers, 
died  March  15  at  his  apartjnent  in  the  Fairfax,  School 
lane  and  Wayne  avenue,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  after 
ten  days'  illness,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  eighty  years  old 
and  a  bachelor.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  the  son  of 
the  late  Conrad  F.  Rau,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  Fel- 
ton-Sibley  Company. 


SUCCESS  RULES. 

ALFRED  C.  BEDFORD,  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  gave  Brooklyn  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  members  these  rules  for  success:  — 
"Do  everything  you  are  told  to  do. 
"When  you  have  finished,  look  around  for  more  to  do. 
"Have  no  regard  for  hours. 
"Read  and  study  and  think  of  your  work. 
"Have  imagination,  have  some  vision. 
"When  a  fellow  misses  a  chance,  he  worries.    But  there 
is  another  coming — it  is  just  around  the  corner.  Catch 
it  as  it  goes  by. 

"I  always  ask  any  young  man  that  comes  into  my  oflSce 
whether  he  has  any  religious  affiliations  or  not.  When 
any  fellow  has  somebody  or  something  stronger  than  he, 
on  whom  he  trusts  in  temptation,  it  will  bring  him  over 
his  trials  and  give  him  success." 


Many  people  have  been  putting  off  their  painting,  think- 
ing that  prices  will  be  lower,  says  the  Little  Blue  Flag. 
Quite  a  few  still  cling  to  that  belief.  The  present  outlook 
Is  that  there  will  be  no  lowering  of  prices  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  the  property  owner  who  is  waiting  is  cheat- 
ing himself.  While  he  waits,  the  weather  elements  work. 
Decay  will  gradually  take  place,  and  every  day  the  sur- 
face is  left  without  paint-protection  its  condition  will  get 
a  little  worse.  When  the  owner  does  finally  decide  to 
paint,  his  painting  cost  will  be  considerably  more.  His 
buildings  will  be  in  bad  condition,  and  the  painter  will  be 
compelled  to  put  in  a  lot  of  extra  time  getting  the  surface 
in  proper  condition  to  receive  paint.  Decay  will  make 
the  wood  soft  and  spongy,  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal 
more  paint  than  if  painted  now.  There  may  also  be 
needed  repairs,  which  are  expensive. 
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Look  for  the 
name 
"MATHESON" 


12i,  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.oo  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  pain 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Painters  on 
the  Horns  of  a 
Dilemma 


Contracting  painters  who 
do  not  want  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Shenlf  or  be 
forced  to  make  an  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors  have  just  two 
courses  open  \£>  them,  m 
view  of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials due  to  war  conditions.  They  must  either  ad- 
vance their  prices  to  meet  these  higher  costs— and 
must  do  it  in  no  half-hearted  way — or  they  must  use 
inferior  materials  and  scamp  the  work  in  every  way 
they  can.  The  latter  alternative  is  dishonest,  unless 
it  is  done  with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  even  in  that  case  it  is  poor  business 
policy,  for  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  work 
will  be  remembered  long  after  the  low  price  is  for- 
gotten. The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War  has  marked  a  still  further  advance  in 
the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  pigments  and  vehicles  that  shows 
no  sign  of  any  tendency  to  go  back  to  former  levels 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  increased  demand  for 
metallic  lead  and  zinc  for  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions has  necessarily  stiffened  the  market  for  these 
metals,  and  this  is  reflected  in  higher  or  firmer  price 
conditions  for  the  pigments  made  from  them.  _  The 
importation  of  chalk  and  whiting  has  practically 
ceased  and  putty  and  calcimines  are  consequently 
held  at  high  values,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish.  But  the  most 
marked  advance  of  all  has  been  in  the  i^ricc  of  linseed 
nil.  Tn  a  period  of  two  wrecks  during  the  past  month 
the  car-lot  price  of  linseed  oil  advanced  fourteen 
cents  a  gallon.  Last  month  we  pointed  out  cdiinn- 
ally  the  conditions  which  we  felt  assured  would  lead 
to  such  an  advance  for  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  flax- 
seed in  the  world's  markets,  and  even  higher  prices 
will  not  be  alile  to  furnish  us  with  a  supply  of  lin- 
seed oil  sufiicient  to  satisfv  all  demands.  It  is  freely 
predicted  that  still  fnrllier  price  advances  must  nec- 
essarily come  and  shrewd  market  observer<;  sav  that 
oil  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  gallon  liv  no  means 
imlikelv.  'idie  world  shortage  of  food — especially 
bread^tutTs — and  ilie  m-gcnt  appeals  made  bv  the 
Department  of  .\griculture  that  farmers  plant  every 
available  acre  in  edible  crains  and  i)Otatoes.  as  a 
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patriotic  duty,  will  prevent  any  considerable  acreage 
being  planted  in  flax  this  year,  and  a  great  shortage 
of  flaxseed  must  naturally  be  looked  for  next  fall. 
Moreover,  labor  everywhere  is  demanding  higher 
wages  and  in  many  localities  the  contracting  painters 
are  granting  demands  for  increased  wages  with  Httle 
or  no  protest.  And  when  these  higher  wages  are 
once  given  the  old  rates  seldom  return.  Despite  the 
fact  that  many  people  will  not  paint  this  year  who 
had  expected  to  do  so,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  even  of  brush  hands  that  will 
enable  the  journeymen  to  insist  on  higher  wages,  even 
though  the  employers  may  demur,_  for  the  Govern- 
ment needs  so  many  men  for  active  service  in  the 
army  and  navy  and  for  the  war  industries  that  there 
will  necessarily  be  a  scarcity  of  men  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary vocations.  Bearing  these  facts  in  minds,  it_  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  contracting  painter  must  raise 
his  prices  to  meet  increasing  costs  if  he  would  main- 
tain his  reputation  for  high  qualit}'  work.  This  is 
the  only  safe  plan  to  follow,  and  the  painter  who 
pursues  any  other  is  onl-  sowing  the  wind  to  reap 
the  whirlwind  in  the  future,  when  the  owner  realizes 
the  inferiority  of  the  job.  People  know  that  they 
have  to  pay  more  for  food,  clothing,  coal  and  all  the 
thousand  and,  one  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost 
of  living.  Is  it  likely  that  they  will  refuse  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  painting  if  the  painter  has  the  cour- 
age to  ask  them?  Better  by  far  to  lose  the  job  than 
to  take  it  at  a  price  lower  than  you  can  do  quality 
work  for  and  make  a  profit. 


At  a  meeting  held  in  New 
A  Movement  York  last  month,  a  full  re- 

port of  wdiich  will  be  found 
for  Better  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  a 

movement  was  started  and 
Home  Decoration       an    association  organized 

for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  better  and  more 
artistic  decoration  and  furnishings  for  the  homes. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  such  a 
craze  for  dancing  and  other  amusements ;  for  a  rest- 
less wandering  to  and  fro  in  automobiles ;  for  dining 
at  hotels  and  restaurants,  that  real  home  life  is  being 
neglected.    As  a  consequence  people  have  grown 
careless  in  regard  to  the  furnishing  and  decoration 
of  their  homes.   When  new  things  have  been  needed, 
cheap  and  showy  furniture,  draperies  and  wall  papers 
have  often  been  selected — things  which  soon  wear  out 
or  of  which  one  soon  grows  tired,  rather  than  things 
of  good  quality  and  artistic  merit  that  go  to  make 
up  a  home  interior  which  is  refined  and  in  good  taste, 
even  though  the  furniture  and  decorations  are  not  the 
'latest  new  things."    The  rage  for  novelty  and  the 
willingness  to  buy  the  cheap  and  tawdry,  just  because 
it  is  offred  as  "the  very  latest  style,"  has  been  harm- 
ful i-o  the  manufacturers  of   furniture,  decorative 
fabrics  and  wall  papers,  because  it  has  brought  about 
a  demand  for  the  cheap  and  gaudy  rather  than  for 
quality  goods  on  which  the  profit  is  greater.  Decora- 
tors, too,  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  tendency,  and 
the  thoughtful  men  in  the  business  have  longed  for 
a  return  to  the  days  when  people  were  more  willing 
to  pay  fair  prices  for  good  quality  and  artistic  merit 
than  manv  of  them  seem  to  be  now.    There  is  not 
only  more  profit,  but  there  is  a  personal  satisfaction 
that  everv  decorator  feels  when  he  has  completed  a 
job  of  which  he  may  be  really  proud  because  it  is  of 
iiigh  qualitv  and  in'good  taste.    The  movement_  that 
has  been  started  aims  to  carry  on  an  educational 


campaign  by  which  the  women  of  the  country  niay 
be  taught  through  the  medium  of  popular  periodicals, 
exhibitions  of  tasteful  furnishings  and  decorations, 
the  moving'  picture  shows  and  other  mediums  of  in- 
formation what  is  good  and  artistic — so  that  they 
may  make  for  themselves  homes  that  are  better  worth 
living  in.    Manufacturers  in  the  difl:erent  lines  enter- 
ing into  home  furnishing  and  decoration,  realizing 
that  an  increased  demand  for  better  and  more  artistic 
things  will  mean  increased  business  for  them,  have 
started  a  fund  to  put  this  campaign  of  education  on 
a  business  basis.    The  decorators  of  the  country  will 
reap  a  direct  benefit  from  this  publicity,  and  while 
they  may  not  be  able  to  contribute  financially  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign,  they  can  do  a  good  deal  to 
help  by  educating  themselves  and  their  salesmen  so 
that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  guide  their  cus- 
tomers to  choose  the  best  and  most  artistic  colors  and 
materials  rather  than  those  which  please  solely  be- 
cause, they  are  the  passing  fad  or  which  are  cheap 
and  tawdry.   The  decorator  who  would  profit  by  this 
campaign  of  education  must  first  educate  himself  by 
studying  color  harmony,  the  principles  of  good  taste 
in  decoration,  and  the  historical  styles  which  stand 
back  of  all  present-day  art  and  upon  which  everything 
new  in  decoration  must  come  as  a  gradual  develop- 
ment.   Fortunately  there  are  books  wdiich  the  deco- 
rator can  study,  there  are  museums  which  he  can 
visit,  there  are  opportunities  in  every  large  city  for 
him  to  learn  those  things  which  he  needs  must  know- 
to  guide  the  taste  of  his  customers.    The  decorators 
who  are  up  and  doing,  who  are  progressive  and  en- 
thusiastic in  their  vocation,  will  realize  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  in  this  new  educational  campaign  to 
advance  their  art  and  to  increase  their  profits,  because 
it  will  be  easier  to  induce  their  customers  to  spend 
more  money. 

In  several    of    the  States 
Journeymen  and         ^vhere  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  are  in  force, 
Compensation  either    the     employer  is 

given  the  option  of  coming 
Insurance.  under  the  law  or  remaining 

under  the  old  common  law 
provided  he  declares  his  intention  in  advance,  or  else 
insurance  is  not  compulsory;  while  in  some  States 
the  law  does  not  apply  to  those  who  employ  less  than 
a  certain  specified  number  of  men — usually  from 
three  to  five.  In  the  working  out  of  such  laws,  their 
purpose  has  often  been  defeated,  for  the  employer 
who  neglects  to  carry  insurance  fails  to  afford  that 
measure  of  protection  to  his  men  which  the  law  is 
intended  to  give  unless  he  has  ample  capital  to  pay 
any  compensation  without  the  assistance  of  the  insur- 
ance company.  Usually,  the  employer  who  neglects 
to  carrv  insurance  is  the  man  with  no  financial  re- 
sponsibility and,  in  the  event  of  accident  to  one  of 
his  men,  "the  injured  workman  fails  to  receive  the 
compensation  the  law  is  supposed  to  give  him.  More- 
over, the  contractor  who  thinks  he  can  reduce  his 
overhead  by  the  non-payment  of  an  insurance  policy 
is  usually  a  very  dangerous  competitor  to  those  re- 
sponsible employers  who  are  unwilling  to  risk  their 
capital  by  neglecting  to  carry  insurance.  That  the 
journeymen  painters'have  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that 
these  non-insuring  employers  are  dangerous  men  to 
work  for  is  seen  in  the  following  editorial,  which  we 
quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Painter  and  Deco- 
rator, the  official  organ  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
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ers,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers : — "In  the  States 
that  have  elective  workmen's  compensation  laws — 
where  the  employer  may  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  stay  on  the  outside,  as  he  is  inclined — 
and  in  those  States  that  have  laws  that  do  not  apply 
to  shops  employing  less  than  a  given  number  of  men, 
our  agreements  with  our  employers  should  contain  a 
provision  requiring  them  to  come  under  the  law  and 
to  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  local  union  a  copy  of 
the  receipts  showing  that  the  premiums  of  their  in- 
surance are  paid  for  the  current  year.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  take  chances  when  neglect  of  this  precaution 
may  deprive  a  crippled  member  or  the  widow  and  the 
orphans  of  a  deceased  member  of  all  that  may  stand 
between  them  and  the  poorhouse.  Agreements  that 
contain  no  such  provision  should  be  amended  and  the 
working  rules  should  provide  that  no  member  shall 
be  allowed  to  work  for  an  employer  who  refuses  to 
comply  with  this  requirement.''  The  position  taken 
by  the  union  officials  in  this  matter  is  an  excellent 
one,  that  deserves  favorable  action  by  the  master 
painters'  associations,  not  only  because  it  is  just,  but 
also  because  it  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  responsible 
employers,  in  that  it  will  tend  to  do  away  with  a  very 
dangerous  form  of  cut-throat  competition — that  of 
the  employer  who  cuts  some  three  per  cent,  from  his 
overhead  by  neglecting  to  carry  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance. 


The  attention  of  contract- 
Compulsory  i^g  painters  and  decorators 

in-  New  Jersey  is  called  to 
Insurance  in  the  fact  that,  after  July  4, 

workmen's  compensation 
New  Jersey.  insurance  is  no  longer  op- 

tional with  the  employer, 
as  it  has  been  heretofore,  but  that  every  employer  of 
labor  must  carry  insurance.  Moreover,  all  insurance 
placed  after  July  i  must  be  at  the  premium  rate  fixed 
bv  the  State  Insurance  Department.  Up  to  that  time 
ail  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Master  Hou.se  Painters  and  Decorators  may  place  in- 
s;urance,  for  a  year  in  advance,  with  the  company 
that  has  made  an  agreement  with  the  Association,  at 
the  special  rate  given  only  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  saving  in  insurance  effected  by  this 
agreement  at¥ords  a  substantial  money  benefit  to 
members  of  the  Association  and,  if  it  is  properly 
brought  home  to  all  the  master  painters  of  the  State, 
it  should  bring  a  great  increase  in  membership  within 
the  next  sixty  days.  After  July  i  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Association  to  make  a  preferential  agreement, 
but  on  a  somewhat  different  plan.  Although  the  new 
law  provides  that  all  insurers  must  pay  equal  pre- 
miums for  the  same  character  of  insurance — all  paint- 
ers paying  the  same  rate  for  outside  work,  for  exam- 
ple, and  all  paying  another  fixed  rate  for  inside  work 
— there  will  be  no  objection  to  mutual  or  semi-mutual 
companies,  or  even  stock  companies,  oflfering  a  profit- 
sharing  deal  to  members  of  an  Association  of  em- 
ployers, in  order  to  enable  them  to  secure  all  the  busi- 
ness placed  by  such  an  association.  A  tentative  oflPer 
has  already  been  made  to  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion along  these  lines,  and  it  is  therefore  altogether 
likely  that  members  will  still  be  able  to  obtain  re- 
duced insurance  rates,  not  enjoyed  by  non-members, 
although  the  reduction  will  come  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends at  the  end  of  the  vear  instead  of  in  a  definite 


reduction  in  the  advance  premium  paid.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  State  Association  will  see  its  opportu- 
nity and  will  urge  those  painters  not  now  members, 
but  who  would  be  desirable  to  have  in  the  organiza- 
tion, to  come  in  now  and  obtain  the  saving  in  insur- 
ance that  is  made  possible.  The  payment  of  insur- 
ance being  no  longer  an  option,  if  a  master  painter 
can  be  shown  how  membership  in  the  Association 
will  save  him  money  in  buying  insurance,  surely  he 
should  be  enough  of  a  business  man  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity.  The  same  proposition  has  en- 
abled the  carpenters'  and  the  masons'  associations  to 
very  largely  increase  their  membership,  since  Gov 
ernor  Edge  signed  the  bill  providing  for  compulsory 
insurance,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  master 
painters  cannot  follow  their  example.  New  Jersey 
master  painters  not  now  affiliated  with  the  State  As- 
sociation, but  who  would  like  to  obtain  the  advantage 
in  reduced  insurance  belonging  to  membership,  should 
address  Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Elev- 
enth street, .  Newark,  for  full  information  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  But  this  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be 
put  ofif,  but  should  be  done  at  once. 


In  these  days,  when  the 
To  Use  More  Paint    citizens  are  being  urged  to 

practice  economy  in  every 
Is  Conservation,         way,  in  order  to  aid  the 

Government  in  carrying  on 
Not  Extravagance.     the  war  by  giving'  it  the 

service  of  every  available 
man,  and  by  doing  away  with  waste  and  extrava- 
gance, people  are  often  apt  to  think  that  the  mere 
cutting  down  of  expenses  and  doing  without  some- 
thing they  may  have  contemplated  spending  money 
for  is  necessarily  praiseworthy  economy.  But  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  saving,  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures for  necessities,  is  not  real  economy,  but  is  an 
actual  waste.  Such  kind  of  economizing  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  conservation.  Converting  the  flower 
bed  into  a  potato  patch  is  conservation,  not  econo- 
mizing— it  is  production  plus.  Any  expenditure 
which  tends  to  preserve  property  and  to  prevent 
waste  is  real  economy  and  can  by  no  means  be  classed 
as  extravagance.  It  has  been  very  clearly  shown  that 
more  property  is  destroyed  by  lack  of  paint,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  destructive  action  of  the  elements, 
than  is  lost  by  fire.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  pay  one's 
fire  insurance  premiums  to  protect  one  against  a  pos- 
sible loss,  nor  would  the  Government  expect  prop- 
erty owners  to  do  so.  Neither  is  it  extravagant  to 
protect  one's  property  by  means  of  paint,  when  to 
neglect  such  protection  means  certain  loss  by  decay. 
It  is  very  essential,  in  these  days  when  real  economy 
is  needful,  that  every  property  owner  should  en- 
deavor to  conserve  his  property,  rather  than  to  waste 
it  by  neglecting  to  take  the  proper  means  for  its 
preservation.  For  this  reason,  the  "Use  More  Paint'' 
campaign  that  is  being  started  by  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers' .'Xs.sociation  is  of  special  timeliness.  Iiccausc 
it  will  point  out  to  property  owners  that  neglecting 
to  keep  their  liuildings  well  painted  is  real  extrava- 
gance, and  that  imtting  ofif  painting  til!  after  the 
war  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  that  the  Government  is  urg- 
ing. These  points  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  property  owners  l)v  master  painters  whose  cus- 
tomers tell  tlicm  tliat  tlioy  are  going  to  put  oflF  paint- 
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ing  for  the  purpose  of  economizing.  There  are  many 
people  who  have  the  money  with  which  to  paint  their 
houses  who  will  be  led  into  believing  that  they  are 
practicing  economy  by  neglecting  to  paint,  and  who 
could  be  induced  to  go  on  with  the  work  if  it  were 
pointed  out  to  them  that  bv  putting  off  painting  un- 
til another  year  they  would  make  expensive  repairs 
necessary  that  could  be  avoided  by  painting  now. 
Again,  point  out  to  them  that  if  they  have  the  money 
to  paint  now,  they  will  be  giving  employment  to  men 
who,  in  many  cases,  could  no  dothing  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment carry  on  the  war,  yet  who  must  either  earn 
a  living  or  be  supported  by  charity.  Using  more 
paint  is  real  economy,  and  most  property  owners  can 
be  made  to  see  it  that  way  ifyou  will  only  get  after 
them  and  point  out  to  them  the  waste  that  is  an  in- 
incident  to  the  neglect  of  painting  or  that  cornes  from 
putting  off  painting  till  another  year.  There's  no  rea- 
son wh  painters  should  have  a  dull  season,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  entered  the 
world  war,  if  they  will  only  link  up,  in  a  practical 
way,  with  the  campaign  instituted  by  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  and,  by  intelligent  per- 
sonal effort,  urge  their  customers  and  their  towns- 
men to  use  more  paint. 


Just  a  Few 
Words  About 
Ourselves. 


For  more  than  forty  years 
The  Painters  Magazine  has 
been  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  set  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade  on  a 
higher  plane.  It  has  stood 
for  honest  dealing,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  merchandis- 
ing of  their  goods  or  the  master  painters  in  carrymg 
out  their  contracts.  We  have  always  advocated  that 
the  label  should  correctly  indicate  the  contents  of  the 
packages  •  that  the  work  done  should  be  exactly  what 
the  contract  calls  for.  By  sfanding  for  the  highest 
principles  of  trade  ethics,  by  supporting  the  trade  as- 
sociations in  their  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
craft  by  publishing  the  best  technical  information 


obtainable  concerning  trade  practices  and  improve- 
ments ;  in  short,  by  keeping  the  interests  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  and  decorators  always  at  heart.  The 
Painters  Magazine  has  built  up  a  large  circulation 
that  extends  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
and  includes  a  goodly  number  of  subscribers  in  Can- 
ada and  in  other  countries  as  well.  But  we  are  not 
satisfied,  for  we  know  there  are  painters,  decorators 
and  retail  paint  and  wall  paper  dealers  who  are  not 
yet  subscribers  or  regular  readers  of  The  Magazine. 
They  would  be  better  and  more  intelligent  competi- 
tors if  they  were  to  read  the  many  articles  we  pub- 
lish on  business  methods,  estimating,  overhead 
charges  and  the  like.  They  would  be  easier  to  get 
into  Association  work  if  they  were  to  read  from 
month  to  month  the  accounts  of  Association  activi- 
ties. There  is  not  a  reader  of  The  Magazine  who 
would  not  help  himself  by  getting  his  competitors  in- 
terested in  these  articles  and  the  news  we  pubUsh  in 
each  issue.  With  increased  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  and  methods,  your  competitors  would  be 
more  willing  to  ask  profit-bringino^  prices  and  would 
be  less  anxious  to  cut  the  life  out  of  the  estimate  in 
order  to  get  the  job  and  keep  you  out  of  it.  If  you 
will  send  us  the  names  of  some  of  your  competitors 
we  will  mail  sample  copies  of  The  Magazine  to  them.. 
Perhaps  a  word  from  you  would  then  induce  them  to 
subscribe.  The  more  subscribers  we  have  the  better 
we  can  make  The  Magazine.  But  in  addition  to  the 
friendly  work  that  our  subscribers  could  do  for  us, 
we  would  like  to  secure  the  services — either  all  or 
part  of  their  time — of  a  number  of  active,  honest, 
wide-awake  men  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
to  travel  and  obtain  subscriptions  for  The  Painters 
Magazine.  To  men  of  this  kind  we  will  offer  a  very 
favorable  proposion  that  will  open  up  a  wide  field  for 
a  profitable  business.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  come  well  recommended  and  who 
are  willing  to  work.  We  want  to  have  The  Maga- 
zine read  by  every  painter  and  decorator  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  will  make  it  worth  while  for  those  who 
aid' us  in  reaching  the  goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 


FROM  this  time  on  America  must  bend  every  energy  to  the  successful  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war  in  which  we  have  engaged.  It  behooves  every  one  of  us 
to  practice  economy  and  avoid  waste  and  extravagance,  m  order  to  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  country  for  this  supreme  purpose.  But  this  economy 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  neglect  needful  occupations  nor  curtail  those  ex- 
penses which  are  necessary  to  preserve  property.  Painting  is  eminently  Preserva- 
tive Paint  prevents  the  destruction  by  sun  and  rain,  snow  and  hail  of  the  build- 
in<.s  to  which  it  is  applied.  Keeping  our  houses  properly  painted  saves  lumber 
needed  for  the  building  of  ships.  Painting  is  necessary  to  keep  the  interior  of 
our  buildings  sanitary  and  maintain  the  health  of  our  people.  Painters  should 
noint  out  to  their  customers  that  it  is  not  extravagance  to  preserve  their  property 
bv  means  of  needed  paint,  and,  moreover,  that  painting  now  would  give  eniploy- 
ment  to  men  not  needed  in  war  industries,  who  would  be  dependent  on  chanty 
if  they  had  no  work.  Do  not  put  off  repainting  the  shabby  house  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  this  is  economy,  for  lack  of  paint  causes  greater  property  loss 
than  fire,  and  houses  that  are  not  maintained  in  good  repair  mean  a  needless  loss 
of  value 'and  a  waste  of  National  resources. 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

TAKING  OFF  QUANTITIES  FROM  EXISTING  BUILDINGS. 

The  Seventh  of  a  Series  of.  Articles  on  the  "Square  Yard  System"  of  Estimating 

Painters'  Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

{All  Rights  Reserved.) 


THE  main  difference  between  estimating  from 
existing  structures   and   from   the  plans 
comes  in  obtaining  the  measurements  and 
in  the  surface  conditions  that  are  encountered. 

The  measurements  for  the  various  portions, 
when  working  from  the  plans,  can  all  be  made  ac- 
curately. When  working  at  the  building,  m  many 
instances  it  is  very  inconvenient  and  in  some  cases 
impossible  to  actually  make  them  at  all.  How- 
ever, by  exercising  judgment  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, it  is  possible  to  approximate  very  closely  the 
required  measurements. 

The  surface  conditions  encountered  in  new 
buildings  (measured  from  plans)  are  comparative- 
ly uniform  throughout,  requiring  the  same  number 
of  coats  or  treatments.  In  old  buildings,  this  is 
not  the  case  and  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  surfaces  to  be  treated,  so  that 
each  will  receive  the  necessary  and  proper  prepara- 
tion and  sufficient  coats  or  treatments  to  produce 
uniform  finished  results. 

Method  of  Procedure. 
The  method  of  procedure  to  be  followed,  when 
measuring  the  e^^terior  of  an  existing  building,, 
should  be  very  similar  to  that  described  when 
working  from  the  plans  (Article  No.  6).  Briefly  it 
is  a  good  idea,  in  many  instances,  to  look  over  the 
whole  exterior  before  making  any  measurement':. 
One  wall  or  side  should  be  considered  and  meas- 
ured at  a  time.  The  particular  wall  or  side  should 
be  designated  on  the  sheet  of  measurements  and 
the  items  noted  as  they  are  measured.  All  can  be 
abbreviated  as  much  as  possible.  The  measure- 
ments should  be  made  systematically  and  in  the 
same  order  as  described  when  working  from  the 
plans.  The  general  condition  of  a  side  or  wall 
should  be  noted  and  any  part  or  feature  requiring 
special  treatment  should  be  particularly  noted.  The 
various  parts  that  can  be  reached  should  be  meas- 
ured as  already  described  (Article  No.  2)  and  will 
not  need  any  further  explanation.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  inaccessible  portions  should  be  ob- 
tained as  accurately  as  possible  and  will  be  ex- 
plained in  this  article. 

Measuring  Wall  Surfaces. 
In  considering  wall  surfaces,  the  length  can  gen- 
erally be  obtained  by  actual  measurement..  The 
height  can  be  ascertained  accurately  enough  in 
this  manner.  If  the  wall  is  covered  with  shingles, 
clapboards  or  siding,  and  the  courses  arc  equally 
spaced,  the  number  of  courses  can  be  counted  and 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  inches  one  course  is 
laid  to  the  weather.  If  the  wall  is  brick  or  tile,  the 
height  can  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by 
counting  the  number  of  tiles  or  bricks  in  the  height. 


multiplied  by  the  height  of  one  course,  including 
the  mortar  joint.  If  the  wall  is  stucco  or  similar 
material,  where  there  is  no  convenient  unit,  as  in 
the  former  instances,  the  height  can  be  obtained  in 
this  manner: — Select  a  section  where  the  windows 
occur  one  over  the  other;  measure  the  wall  height 
up  to  the  first  story  window  sill  and  also  the  height 
of  the  first  story  window.  Stand  away  a  short  dis- 
tance and  with  these  two  actual  measurements  for 
a  guide,  estimate  the  corresponding  heights  of  each 
story.  The  full  height  obtained  by  adding  these 
distances  together  will  be  more  accurate  than  if 
judged  without  any  measurements  for  comparison. 
Gables. 

In  considering  gables,  formed  by  a  pitched  roof, 
the  area  is  a  triangle,  and  the  length  of  the  base 
of  that  triangle  can  generally  be  obtained  from 
the  length  of  the  wall,  with  possibly  a  slight  ad- 
justment in  some  cases.  The  height  of  the  triangle 
can  be  obtained  by  counting  the  courses  or  by  esti- 
mating, as  the  case  may  be,  depending  upon  the 
construction.  It  is  rather  tedious  counting  courses, 
and  guessing  is  deceptive  if  the  gable  is  at  any 
great  height.  A  very  good  way  is  to  judge  the  ap- 
proximate angle  of  the  pitch  instead  and  get  the 
height  by  comparison  with  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
If  the  pitch  is  approximately  30°.  the  full  height 
of  the  triangular  section  would  be  approximately 
three-tenths  the  length  of  the  base.  If  the  pitch  is 
45°,  which  is  very  common,  the  full  height  of  the 
triangular  section  would  be  one-half  the  length  of 
the  base.  If  the  pitch  is  between  45°  and  60° — say 
approximately  52° — the  full  height  of  the  trian- 
gular section  would  be  approximately  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  base.  If  the  pitch  is  approximate- 
ly 60°.  the  full  height  of  the  triangular  section 
would  be  approximately  seven-eighths  of  the  base. 
These  four  examples  are  shown  in  Figure  1 . 

The  average  gable  is  one  of  tliesc  angles  or  so 
close  that  it  can  be  so  called. 

A  Gambrel  Roof. 

In  considering  gables  formed  by  a  gambrel  roof, 
tlie  situation  would  he  a  little  different.  Instead  of 
a  single  trangle,  the  area  is  divided  into  a  trapezoid 
and  a  triangle.  The  heights  can  be  obtained  by 
counting  the  courses,  l)v  estimate  or  bv  comparison. 
If  the  height  is  taken  bv  comparison,  an  imaginary 
triangle  must  be  formed  within  the  gable,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  Figure  2,  in  order  to  have  an 
approximate  angle  to  base  the  comparison  upon. 
The  situation  as  far  as  height  is  concerned  would 
then  be  the  same  as  for  a  pitched  roof  gable  and  the 
proportions  given  above  would  be  used  to  obtain  the 
full  height.  This  Iicight  can  then  be  divided  iin^ 
portionatelv  for  the  triangle  and  llic  trapezoid  re- 
spectively. 
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In  obtaining  the  length  of  the  trapezoid,  for  in- 
stance, A  B  C  E  in  Figure  2,  the  simplest  way  would 
be  to  stand  directly  under  the  point  E  and  measure 
to  the  corner  A,  and  then  subtract  this  distance  H 
from  the  length  of  the  gable  wall  A  B.  The  length 
of  the  base  of  the  triangle  E  C  D  of  this  same  gable 
would  be  obtained  by  subtracting  twice  this  length, 
H,  from  the  length  of  the  gable  wall  A-B. 

The  approximate  pitch  of  any  gable  is  quite  ap- 
parent to  the  eye,  and  with  a  little  study  of  these 
various  examples,  as  shown  in  Figure  1-2,  it  soon 
becomes  possible  to  determine  at  a  glance  the  ap- 
proximate angle  and  to  obtain  the  height  quickly 
and  very  accurately  by  using  the  ratios  mentioned. 

Cornices  and  Gutters. 

In  considering  cornices  the  length  can  generally 
be  obtained  from  the  wall  length,  adding — where 
the  cornice  projects  beyond  the  ends  of  the  wall — 
enough  to  cover  that  distance.  The  girth  will  have  to 
be  estimated.  By  standing  beneath  and  close  to  the 
building,  the  distance  it  projects  out  from  the  face 
of  the  wall  can  be  judged  very  accurately,  and  then, 
by  standing  off  a  short  way — preferably  at  a  corner 
of  the  building — the  verticle  height  of  the  cornice 
can  be  estimated  by  comparing  with  the  distance  it 
projects.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  call  the  girth  the  sum 
of  these  two  estimated  distances. 

In  considering  gutters,  either  built-in  or  hanging, 
the  length  can  generally  be  taken  from  the  cornice 
measurement,  with  a  slight  adjustment  in  some 
cases.  The  girth  varies  very  little  and  usually  it  is 
taken  by  judgment  based  upon  experience  in  meas^ 
uring  similar  work  from  the  plans. 

Water  Tables,  Belt  Moldings,  Etc. 

In  considering  water  tables,  belt  mouldings,  etc., 
the  length]  can  generally  be  taken  from  the  wall 
measurement,  with  possibly  a  slight  adjustment  in 
some  cases.  In  exceptional  instances  the  girth  should 
be  measured  or  estimated,  but  more  often  it  is  taken 
by  judgment,  based  upon  similar  work  that  has  been 
measured  from  the  plans. 

In  considering  verge  boards,  gable  cornices,  etc., 
the  length  can  be- obtained  by  counting  the  number 
of  courses  of  shingles,  slate  or  tile  upon  the  roof 
and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  inches  one  course 
is  laid  to  the  weather,  or  by  comparison  with  the 
length  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  which  forms  the 
gable.  The  latter  is  the  simplest  way.  The  length 
of  the  base  of  the  triangular  section  would  be  ob- 
tained from  the  length  of  the  wall,  adding  for  the 
distance  the  verge  board  or  cornice  projects  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  wall. 

If  the  gable  was  formed  by  a  pitch  roof  and 
the  angle  of  pitch  was  approximately  30°,  the 
length  of  the  verge  board  or  cornice  would  be  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-sixth  times  the  len.fj'th  of 
the  base  of  the  triangle.  If  the  pitch  was  approxi- 
mately 45°  the  length  of  the  verge  board  or  cornice 
would  be  one  and  two-fifths  times  the  length  of  the 
base.  If  the  pitch  was  between  45°  and  60°,  say 
approximately  52'',  the  length  of  the  verge  board  or 
cornice  would  be  approximately  one  and  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  base.  If  the  pitch  was  60°,  the 
length  of  the  verge  board  or  cornice  would  be  twice 
the  lens-th  of  the  base.  These  four  examples  are 
shown  in  Figure  No.  i,  and  the  ordinary  gable  will 
be  verv  close  to  one  bf  these  angles. 

If  the  gable  was'  formed  by  a  gambrel  roof,  you 
should  place  an  imaginary  triangle  within  the  gable 
in  order  to  get  the  approximate  pitch  to  base  the 


comparison  upon,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig- 
ure No.  2.  If  the  pitch  of  this  imaginary  triangle 
was  approximately  30°,  the  length  of  the  verge  board 
or  cornice  would  be  approximately  one  and  one-fifth 
times  the  base  of  that  triangle.  If  the  pitch  was 
approximately  45°,  the  verge  board  or  cornice  would 
be  approximately  one  and  one-half  times  the  base. 
If  the  pitch  was  between  45°  and  60°,  say  approxi- 
fately  52°,  the  length  of  the  verge  board  or  cornice 
would  be  approximately  one  and  three-fourths  times- 
the  base.  If  the  pitch  was  60°,  the  length  of  the  verge 
board  or  cornice  would  be  approximately  two  and  one- 
sixth  times  the  base.  The  pitch  of  a  gable  is  more  easily 
judged  than  a  length,  and  if  the  various  examples 
shown  in  Figures  No.  i  and  No.  2  are  studied  and 
the  ratips  used  that  are  given,  the  lengths  of  verge 
boards  and  eable  cornices  can  be  determined  very 
accurately.  The  girth  of  the  verge  board  or  cornice 
wiW  have  to  be  estimated  and  that  can  be  obtained  in 
a  similar  manner  as  described  for  obtaining  the  girth 
of  a  cornice. 

Important  to  Measure  Wall  Length  Carefully. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  w^all  length  is  a  very 
essential  measurement,  as  many  of  the  others  are 
based  upon  it.     Therefore  it  is  important  and 
should  be  measured  carefully  and  accurately. 
Windows  and  Doors. 

In  considering  windows  and  doors,  the  width  and 
height,  where  they  occur  in  the  lower  stories,  can 
be  measured,  and  with  these  dimensions  for  com- 
parison those  that  are  inaccessible  can  be  estimated 
by.  judgment. 

'in  some  instances,  such  as  high  buildings,  it  is 
advisa^ble  to  go  into  the  building  and  measure 
from  the  inside  the  different  sized  windows  in  the 
A^arious  stories. 

Blinds,  shutters,  etc.,  are  so  closely  associated 
with  windows  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  dimensions 
would  be  taken  from  the  window  sizes.  Note 
should  be  made  as  to  the  kind  and  whether  of 
stock  or  special  construction. 

Railings  and  Balustrades. 

In  considering  railings,  balustrades,  etc.,  if  not 
accessible,  should  base  the  length  (or  length  of 
a  section)  by  comparison  with  the  height,  because 
the  height  varies  very  little  in  ordinary  wojk. 

Dormers,  Etc. 

In  considering  dormers,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to 
estimate  the  various  measurements  necessary  by 
comparison.  The  width  and  height  of  a  window 
in  same  is  the  best  guide  to  use,  the  size  of  which 
is  more  apt  to  be  judged  accurately  on  account  of 
its  being  a  common  unit  measured  so  frequently. 
The  other  lengths  and  heights  of  the  various  parts 
can  be  readilv  judged  by  comparison  with  the  win- 
dow dimensions.  Girths  of  cornices,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  estimated  by  judgment,  and  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  usual  girths  of  such  work  meas- 
ured from  the  plans  for  a  guide. 

Porches  and  Piazzas. 

In  considerinp"  porches,  piazzas,  etc.,  generally 
the  measurements  can  be  made.  However,  it  is  a 
""ood  plan  to  take  the  length  and  width  of  the 
floor  first.  From  these  measurements  manv  of  the 
others  can  be  readily  determined,  simply  depend- 
ing upon  the  eye  for  the  dilTerences.  For  example, 
the  ceiling  would  be  probably  one  foot  less  in 
length  and  one-half  foot  less  in  width,  the  roof 
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probably  two  feet  longer  and  a  foot  wider ;  the  lin- 
eal feet  of  lattice  work  or  water  table  probably  the 
length  plus  twice  the  width ;  the  railing  or  balus- 
trade the  same  as  the  lattice,  deducting  for  the  col- 
umns and  the  opening  at  the  steps.  The  lineal  feet 
of  cornice  can  be  obtained  from  the  roof  measure- 
ments, the  length  plus  twice  the  width.  The  lineal 
feet  of  roof  railing  will  probably  be  the  same  as 
the  lattice  work.  The  height  and  girth  of  the 
various  parts  can  then  be  measured  or  estimated. 

This  just  illustrates  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
main  dimensions,  and  with  a  little  judgment  ar- 
riving at  the  others  accurately  enough,  also  saving 
considerable  time. 

Roofs. 

In  considering  simple  pitched  roofs,  the  length 
can  generally  be  taken,  with  a  slight  adjustment 
from  the  wall  length  ;  the  slant  by  counting  the 
courses  or  by  comparison,  as  described  for  finding 
the  length  of  gable  cornices.    If  the  roof  is  very 


Figure  1.  Gahles. 

complicated  or  cut  up,  do  not  attempt  to  figure  it 
all  out.  It  is  simpler  to  measure  what  would  cor- 
respond to  the  ifat  horizontal  surface,  which  the 
roof  actua.lly  covers  and  to  allow  additional  surface 
according  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof.  For  instance, 
the  same  ratios  as  mentioned  for  finding  the  length 
of  rake  molding  and  gable  cornices  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  use. 

If  the  roof  is  a  straight  pitch  one  with  an  angle 
about  30°  allow  one  and  one-sixth  times  the  flat 
surface  which  the  roof  covers.  If  about  45°,  allow 
one  and  two-fifths  times  the  flat  surface.  If  about 
52°,  allow  one  and  two-thirds  the  flat  surface.  If 
about  60°,  twice  the  flat  surface. 

If  it  is  a  gambrel  roof  and  the  imaginary  angle  of 
pitch  is  about  30°,  allow  one  and  one-fiflh  times  the 
flat  surface.  If  about  45°,  allow  one  and  one-half 
times  the  flat  surface.  If  about  52°,  one  and  three- 
quarters  times  the  flat  surface.  If  about  00°.  two 
and  one-sixth  times  the  flat  surface. 

It  is  a  good  idea  when  measuring  gable  heights, 
length  of  verge  boards,  etc.,  of  gables,  from  the 
drawings,  to  compare  the  length  of  the  base  with 
these  ratios  just  for  practice  and  to  satisfy  your- 
self that  they  are  enough.  This  also  applies  to  the 
measuring  of  roof  surfaces  if  done  in  the  same 
manner. 


The  measurements  for  exterior  work  can  all  be 
made  and  arranged  so  that  the  different  treatments 
and  kinds  of  work  can  each  be  kept  separate,  sim- 
ilar to  the  manner  described  when  working  from 
the  drawings  (Article  No.  G). 

Measuring  Interior  Work. 

The  simplest  and  most  convenient  method  of 
fneasuring  interior  work  from  existing  structures  is 
to  consider  and  measure  each  room  or  space  separ- 
ately. If  only  a  few  rooms  or  spaces  are  to  be  fig- 
ured upon,  the  measurements  for  the  various  sur- 
faces to  be  treated  alike  can  be  grouped  and  arranged 
ready  to  extend  with  very  little  difficulty.  If  a  whole 
building  or  a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  to  be 
estimated,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  proceed  quickly, 
to  make  only  the  necessary  measurements  and  later 
figure  out  the  various  surfaces.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  measurements  required  would  be  the  length, 
width  and  height  of  the  room  or  space,  the  number 
or  door  and  window  openings  of  each  size  and  kind 


Figure  2.  Oambrels. 

and  the  width  and  height  of  same,  and  any  other 
miscellaneous  items  of  woodwork,  such  as  mantles, 
cases,  etc.,  also  the  number  and  size  of  radiators,  etc. 
From  these  general  measurements  it  is  possible,  with 
the  aid  of  notes,  describing  the  situations,  etc.,  to 
readily  figure  the  ceiling,  floor,  wall,  woodwork  and 
other  surfaces  to  be  treated  in  the  various  rooms. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  notes  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
assume  certain  things ;  for  instance,  that  surface  con- 
dilions  arc  the  usual  ones  encountered,  noting  only 
ihe  exceptional  instances  that  requires  special  atten- 
tion to  bring  tliem  up ;  that  the  room  or  space  has 
simple,  ordinarv  trim,  i.  e.,  that  it  consists  of  base- 
])oard,  picture  molding  and  the  openings  have  archi- 
traves, noting  only  where  this  is  varied,  and  of  cour.sc 
in  addition  the  measurements  of  the  added  or  clianged 
items;  that  ceiling  surfaces  are  ])laster  and  tinted, 
noting  only  instances  where  diflerent  ;  that  wall  sur- 
faces (in  the  case  of  residences')  arc  ]iapered  and 
l);ipcr  is  to  remain  ;  (  in  the  case  of  mercantile  build- 
ings) are  painted,  noting  only  the  instance'^  where 
the  .situation  changes:  that  the  floors  arc  wood  and 
treated,  noting  onlv  the  instances  where  this  varies. 
Owing  to  the  \arioU'~  finishes  on  wood  floors  and 
woodwork,  and  sometimes  walk,  it  is  necessarv  to 
note  particularlv  the  present  lini-li  in  eacli  case  in 
order  to  know  how  to  refini^h  llie  work. 
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If  there  is  a  specification  covering  the  work,  of 
course  that  will  determine  the  number  of  coats,  etc. 
However,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  note  instances  where 
the  specifications  are  not  sufficient  or  the  work  im- 
properly treated  for  satisfactory  results,  and  to  ex- 
plain this  situation  before  submitting  an  estimate  so 
ihat  all  may  figure  upon  the  same  basis.  If  the  work 
is  left  to  your  judgment ;  of  course  notes  should  be 
made  quite  fully,  so  that  practically  a  specification 
can  accompany  the  estimate,  describing  the  contem- 
plated work. 

If  verbal  instructions  are  given  for  the  work,  it  is 
good  policy  to  go  right  through  the  job  with  the 
owner,  making  notes  of  the  instructions  without  any 
attempt  at  measuring  the  work.  The  measuring  can 
be  done  later  more  easily  and  conveniently  and  with- 
out delaying  the  owner. 

All  this  information  can  be  condensed  and  put 
down  in  abbreviated  form.  Quite  often  the  nofes  for 
one  room,  with  very  little  change,  will  answer  for  a 
whole  floor  or  in  some  instances  a  whole  building. 

In  measuring  the  work  a  room  or  a  space  at  a  time 
it  is  not  essential  to  start  at  any  particular  place. 
However,  as  a  rule,  it  is  preferable  to  start  at  the  top 
of  the  building  and  work  down. 

In  measuring  the  ordinary  job  of  interior  work, 
practically  all  the  measurements  can  be  made,  al- 
though at  times  it  is  rather  inconvenient.  By  using 
a  six-foot  folding  rule,  heights  up  to  twelve  or  thir- 
teen feet  can  be  easily  obtained.  When,  rooms  are 
very  high  the  distance  will  have  to  be  estimated  _or 
measured  in  some  other  manner.  Very  often  a  win- 
dow pole  can  be  found  that  will  enable  one  to  reach 
the  full  height  of  the  room,  and  by  measuring  from 
the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole  and  then  measur- 
ing the  length  of  the  pole  the  height  can  be  deter- 
mined. At_  other  times,  when  the  windows  nm  nearlv 
the  full  height  of  the  room,  the  number  of  lights  in 
height  can  be  counted  and  multiplied  by  distance  be- 
tween the  horizontal  muntins,  adding  the  measured 
distance  below  the  window  and  the  estimated  distance 
above  the  window.  The  result  will  be  quite  accurate. 
The  height  of  gables  and  the  length  of  slants  of  ceil- 
ings if  not  possible  to  measure  can  be  obtained  in  the 


manner  described  in  measuring  gables  and  verge 
boards  under  exterior  work. 

Lengths  and  wiciths  are  at  times  inconvenient 
to  actually  measure,  particularly  in  occupied  fac- 
tory buildings.  Very  often  buildings  of  this  type 
have  rows  of  columns  spaced  at  equal  distances 
and  the  measurements  can  be  obtained  by  counting 
the  spaces  and  multiplying  by  the  distance  between 
columns,  which  can  be  measured.  At  other  times, 
the  ceiling  is  divided  by  beams  into  equal  spaces, 
and  these  can  be  counted  and  multiplied  by  the 
measured  distance  of  one  section.  In  some  cases, 
the  windows  are  uniform  in  width  and  can  be 
counted,  multiplying  by  the  measured  width  of 
one ;  the  distance  between  the  windov^-s  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  and  the  two  results 
added  together  for  the  length  or  width,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  other  cases,  if  the  building  has  a  flat 
roof  and  the  general  dimensions  are  wanted,  it  is 
much  simpler  and  more  accurate  to  make  these 
measurements  upon  the  roof. 

In  measuring  alterations  from  the  plans,  where 
both  new  and  old  work  occur,  the  new  portions  or 
parts  can  be  taken  ofi  as  described  for  measuring 
new  work.  The  general  measurements  and  items 
of  old  work  in  each  room  or  space  can  be  taken 
from  the  plans,  leaving  sufficient  margin  to  make 
the  notes  when  the  building  is  inspected  previous 
to  submitting  an  estimate. 

Many  surfaces  occur  frequently  that  are  inac- 
cessible and  it  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  the 
measurements  as  accurately  as  possible.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  be  guided  somewhat  by  relative  pro- 
portions, and  in  other  cases  by  measurements 
made  of  similar  work  from  plans  of  other  build- 
ings. One  will  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  actual  measuring  of 
existing  work  that  can  be  of  use  when  working 
from  the  plans,  and  vice  versa;  so  it  is  very  essen- 
tial to  associate  and  compare  unusual  items  or 
situations.  In  this  manner  experience  afid  knowl- 
edge can  be  utilized  to  advantage  when  difficult 
work  must  be  measured. 


\T7E  must  not  be  extravagant, 

^  '      Is  Uncle  Samuel's  creed 
We  must  not  waste  a  single  thing 

For  much  there  is  we  need. 
Our  friends,  the  Allied  Nations,  cry 

Aloud  to  us  for  food, 
And  we"  must  bend  all  energies 

To  help  them  to  make  good. 
Much  lumber's  wanted  for  new  ships 

And  economy  it  ain't. 
To  let  our  houses  fast  decay 

For  lack  of  needed  paint. 
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Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

With  Some  Suggestions  as  to  Getting  Better  Returns  for  One's  Work  and  for  Keeping 

Busy  in  the  Dull  Season. 
By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


IN  my  limited  observations  I  have  found  that 
the  country  painter  does  not  get  enough,  by  far, 
for  his  labor,  and,  for  that  matter,  painters  in 
cities  do  not  get  enough  either,  as  compared  to  the 
wages  of  other  mechanics  in  the  building  trades. 
The  wages  of  painters  in  many  localities  are  only 
slightly  more  than  for  manual  labor.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  know  why  this  is  so.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  every  one  appears  to  think  there  is  not 
much  to  learn  about  spreading  paint  on  the  side  of 
a  house,  and  because  they  are  not  as  well  organized 
a.s  other  craftsmen  in  the  building  trades. 

What  Is  Required  of  the  Village  Painter. 

We  must  concede  that  it  takes  much  less  time  and 
experience  to  make  a  good  brush  hand  out  of  a  young 
man  who  is  willing  to  work  than  to  make  a  good 
bricklayer,  plasterer  or  carpenter.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  things  connected  with  the  painting 
trade  that  more  than  ofifset  this.  If  the  brush  hand 
t'ver  expects  to  be  a  contractor  he  must  understand 
the  business.  If  he  ever  expects  to  work  for  him- 
self, he  must  understand  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 
And  the  village  painters,  both  contractors  and  jour- 
neymen, are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  be  all- 
around  painters  and  paperhangers,  with  a  knowledge 
■of  all  the  demands  that  may  crop  out  during  the  sea- 
son's work.  They  cannot  specialize  or  hire  special- 
ists to  do  their  work.  They  must  ha\-e  a  thorougli 
working  knowledge  of  the  dii¥erent  kinds  of  work 
their  patrons  desire  if  they  would  succeed.  That  it 
requires  more  time  for  the  all-around  painter  to  be- 
come proficient  in  his  calling  than  it  does  those  of 
other  of  the  building  trades  cannot  be  questioned. 

Dangers  of  the  Painting  Trade. 

There  is  more  danger  of  accidents  connected  with 
it,  too.  The  plasterer's  trade  is  not  a  dangerous 
calling.  If  he  does  fall,  he  can  only  fall  a  few  .feet 
at  most.  The  carpenter  and  bricklayer  go  up  step 
by  step,  with  scaffolding  which  they  have  the  power 
to  make  safe.  Circumstances,  however,  compel  the 
painter  to  dangle  in  mid  air,  secured  by  two  small 
ropes,  or  at  the  top  of  a  thirty-foot  ladder,  with  per- 
haps a  high  wind  blowing,  and  the  base  on  the  side- 
walk, where  some  careless  person  is  liable  to  stumble 
against  it,  thus  causing  the  man  at  the  top  to  lose  his 
balance  and  fall. 

I  think  I  do  not  put  it  too  strong  when  I  say  that 
the  painter  is  in  danger  from  the  moment  he  leaves 
the  ground.  A  weak  rung  may  break,  or  a  defective 
rope  may  pitch  him  headlong  to  the  ground.  A  rope 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.  The  closest 
inspection  may  not,  sometimes,  reveal  a  weak  spot 
in  a  rope.  A  carpenter  or  brick  mason,  when  he 
starts  to  fall,  by  reason  of  defective  scaflfolding,  ha.s 
some  projection,  usually,  that  he  may  grab  and  save 
himself,  or  at  least  break  his  fall',  but  the  outside 
painter,  particularly  on  a  swing,  always  has  clear 
sailing  to  the  ground. 


Cost  of  Tools. 

Then  there  is  the  cost  of  tools.  A  spirit  level, 
plumb  bob  and  straight  edge  will  last  a  brick  mason 
for  years,  while  a  trowel  will  last  at  least  a  season. 
It  is  true  that  the  carpenter  pays  quite  a  sum  for  his 
tools,  in  the  beginning,  but  many  of  them  will  last 
a  life  time.  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  it 
only  costs  the  painter  $2  or  $3  for  a  couple  of  brushes 
and  he  is  ready  to  go  to  work.  True,  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  those  brushes  have  a  short  life.  A  job  or 
two,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the  scrap  pile.  A 
painter  will  wear  out  100  brushes  while  a  carpenter 
wears  out  a  chisel,  or  against  the  time  a  bricklayer 
is  compelled  to  buy  a  new  trowel. 

During  a  lifetime  it  costs  the  painters  many,  many 
times  as  much  for  tools  as  it  does  any  other  crafts- 
men. Yet  he  gets  the  least  wages  of  any  of  them, 
less,  even,  than  union  hodcarriers.  If  I  knew  how 
to  remedy  things  that  he  might  get  his  just  dues,  in 
my  feeble  way  I  would  try  to  do  it. 

Poor  Wages  of  Country  Painters. 

No  doubt  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  journey- 
men painters  are  not  as  well  organized  as  are  other 
branches  of  the  building  trades.  There  are  other 
conditions,  perhaps,  that  have  their  effect  on  wages. 
A  man  not  knowing  anything  of  either  trade  will 
undertake  to  paint  a  house,  who  would  hold  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment  if  asked  to  build  a  small 
chimney.  If  I  knew  nothing  of  either  trade,  except 
by  observation,  I  believe  I  would  rather  undertake 
to  build  a  substantial  chimney  than  to  do  a  good  job 
of  painting  in  the  way  it  should  be  done.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  I  know  so  little  about  the  brick  mason's 
trade  that  I  say  this. 

It  may  be  that  the  wages  of  the  country  paintei 
are  largely  influenced  by  irresponsible  persons  who 
make  a  makeshift  of  the  trade.  The  writer  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  painting  trade  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  has  many  a  time  come  in  contact  with 
those  fellows  who  make  a  practice  of  taking  a  job, 
now  an  then,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  This  practice  is 
outside  of  the  large  cities.  They  get  the  work  only 
l)ecause  they  are  willing  to  do  it  cheaper  than  the 
regular  painters.  In  fact,  I  have  more  than  once 
had  a  bid  cut  in  half.  What  is  one  to  do  in  such  a 
rase?  He  is  compelled  to  cut  his  price  if  he  wants 
the  work.  And,  if  work  is  slack,  he  will  naturally 
come  down  to  the  lowest  ])ossible  figure.  If  it  were 
only  an  instance,  now  and  then,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  they  come  and  go.  When  one  drops  out 
!hcrc  is  another  to  take  his  i)lace.  It  all  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  wages.  The  only  redeeming  feature 
is  that  many  property  owners  have  no  confidence  in 
these  fellows,  and  the  regular  painters  can  get  most 
I  if  the  work  at  a  fair  price. 

Knowing  How. 
Knowing  how  is  a  strong  weapon  with  whicli  to 
fight  the^e  fellows,  and  also  vour  rpgul.Tr  conipeti- 
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tors.  It  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  have 
confidence  in  the  man  who  knows.  In  every  calhng 
and  profession  he  gets  the  cream..  It  is  said  that  in 
ever3'thing  "there  is  always  room  at  the  top." 

The  country  painter  must  be  an  all  around  me- 
chanic. He  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
painting  and  kindred  trades,  including  paperhang- 
ing  and  glazing,  which  are  usually  followed  in  cities 
as  separate  trades.  It  won't  hurt  him  any  to  know- 
how  to  patch  a  plastered  wall,  or  to  lay  up  a  chim- 
ney, build  hearths,  patch  and  build  cement  walks  and 
walls.  You  see,  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  a  farmer 
to  hunt  up  men  to  do  different  parts  of  the  work  in 
fixing  up  a  house,  and  often  mechanics  don't  like  to 
go  several  miles  for  a  day  or  half  day's  work,  hence 
if  the  owner  knows  there  is  a  man  in  the  community 
who  can  do  all  or  several  parts  of  the  work  he  will 
hire  him,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  getting  three  or  four  men  to  do  what  one  can  do. 

In  ordinary  tmes,  and  during  the  winter,  the 
average  country  painter  is  not  employed  half  the 
time  working  strictly  at  his  trade.  He  is. compelled, 
by  necessity,  to  do  something  else  or  lie  idle.  It's 
the  big  jobs  that  count.  One  job  that  takes  twenty 
days  to  do  is  better  than  five  jobs  requiring  four  days 
each  to  complete.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  For 
this  reason,  if  the  painter  is  compelled  to  do  other 
work  than  regular  painting,  let  him  learn  to  do  the 
work  that  comes  in  closest  contact  with  his  own  trade, 
that  he  may  stay  on  the  job  longer.  However,  I 
would  not  advise  any  painter  who  has  all  the  work  at 
his  regular  trade  he  can  do,  to  do  anything  outside 
of  it.    It  is  only  those  who  are  compelled  to. 

Intelligent  Estimating. 

Know  your  trade,  that  you  may  be  able  to  talk  in- 
telligently about  it.  When  a  man  asks  you  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  painting,  for  instance,  an  ordinary 
dwelling,  be  able  to  tell  him,  with  but  very  little  fig- 
uring, off  hand,  as  it  were,  just  what  it  will  cost.  The 
best  way  to  learn  to  do  this  is  to  keep  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  parts  of  each  job  that  you  have 
already  done,  everything  about  them,  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial, the  amount  of  labor,  the  time,  the  condition 
of  each  job  at  the  time  of  doing  it,  whether  old  or 
new  work,  any  and  everything  about  each  job  that 
is  likely  to  help  in  estimating  other  or  like  jobs. 

Of  course,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  paint  and  labor.  If  you  have  never 
done  the  like,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  you  will  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  by  compar- 
ing the  work  to  be  done  with  that  of  other  jobs  you 
have  done.  You  will  be  able  to  readjust  an  estimate, 
in  comparison  to  some  similar  job,  for  which  you  did 
not  realize  enough  profit,  pay,  and  vice  versa. 

Too  many  country  painters  buy  paint  at  retail. 


Never  do  this.  Go  to  the  factory  and  force  them  to 
sell  it  to  you  at  jobbers'  prices.  They  may  refuse. 
Stick  to  them.  Tell  them  that  you  have  just  as  good 
a  right  to  make  a  profit  as  the  jobber  and  retailer 
has  off  of  you.  Get  some  firm  who  has  no  business 
in  your  community.  Tell  them  you  will  neither  sell 
nor  use  a  gallon  of  paint  except  at  regular  retail 
prices,  and  be  sure  to  make  your  word  good.  Any 
paint  manufacturer  can  make  more  paint  than  they 
can  sell.  They  want  business,  and  if  you  can  handle 
a  reasonable  amount,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  I 
dare  say  that  manufacturers  would  rather  sell  to  re- 
liable painters  and  contractors^  than  in  any  other 
way.  .The  painters  know,  or  should  know,  exactly 
what  they  want,  and  manufacturers  need  not  fear 
being  asked  to  replace  old  and  unsalable  goods.  The 
painter  is  not  afraid  of  broken  packages  or  rem- 
nants ;  he  can  use  them  somewhere  in  his  work. 

In  knowing  how,  the  painter  should  be  able  to  ar- 
range colors  so  that  he  may  tell  a  customer  the 
proper  tints  to  use  throughout  a  job  if  asked  his 
opinion. 

Knowing  how  to  mix  and  match  tinits  is  another 
factor  in  getting  work  at  good  prices. 

Sign  Work. 

In  towns  under  2,000  inhabitants  there  is  usually 
not  enough  sign  work  to  keep  a  sign  writer  busy. 
In  smaller  towns,  what  is  not  done  by  traveling  sign 
painters  falls  to  the  local  painters.  In  the  old  days, 
before  factory  work,  every  town  of  any  pretense 
contained  a  wagon  and  carriage  shop,  in  many  of 
which  fine  painting  was  done.  It  was  a  day  when 
carriage  painters  vied  with  each  other  in  decorations. 
The  best  jobs  were  scrolled,  striped  and,  if  necessary, 
lettered  to  perfection.  In  that  day  railroad  coaches 
were  highly  ornamented  in  paint  and  colors.  Some 
of  them  were,  indeed,  fantastic.  In  these  days  of 
hurry  there  are  few  but  who  are  able  to  do  the  high- 
class  work  that  was  done  then.  There  is  no  demand 
for  it.  People  of  the  present  time  consider  such 
work  useless.  As  these  mechanics  are  all  gone,  there 
is  no  way  for  the  beginner  to  learn  such  work  except 
through  his  own  efforts. 

I  would  advise  young  painters  to  learn  something 
about  sign  painting,  at  least  enough  to  do  a  good 
sign.  Get  some  printed  instructions  and  samples, 
and  go  at  it  yourselves.  What  is  still  better  is  to  take 
a  correspondence  course  in  sign  and  show  card  writ- 
ing.   There  are  several  good  books  on  the  subject. 

The  Catalog  of  Books,  issued  by  The  Painters"^ 
Magazine,  contains  a  number  of  excellent  works  on 
sign  painting,  which  can  be  studied  to  advantage, 
and  which  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  coun« 
try  sign  painter  who  is  anxious  to  improve  his  work,, 
consequently  to  get  greater  profit  from  it. 
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A  Useful  Easel  for  Sign  Painters 

A  Shop  Equipment  Needed  by  Every  Sign  Painter. 
By  E.  A.  Horton. 


A GOOD  easel  is  a  great  help  in  a  sign  shop,  or 
even  inu  a  shop  where  a  sign  job  is  occsion- 
ally  done. 

The  easel  I  present  here  is  original,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  by  over  three  years'  daily  use  it  has  proven 
practical  in  every,  way. 

Its  departure  from  an  ordinary  easel  is  its  feature 
of  sliding  adjustment. 

By  being  counterbalanced  as  it  is,  it  will  carry  the 


it  is  made  of  one  width  and  thickness  of  material, 
four  inches  by  seven-eighths  inch. 

The  counterbalance  I  have  used  is  a  50-pound 
white  lead  pot,  filled  with  sand.  The  sand  answers  the 
purpose  of  weight  and  is  also  one  of  the  best  of  fire 
extinguishers  for  the  paint  shop. 

Under  the  board  the  sign  rests  on  I  have  placed  a 
little  device  (used  to^  fasten  a  window  sash  at  any 
given  height)  to  be  used  in  case  the  signboard  is  too 


Working  Drawings  for  Lalor-Saving  Easel. 


signboard  and  move  up  or  down  with  the  slightest 
pressure,  and  will  stay  where  it  is  left  (as  a  window 
sash  will). 

A  signboard  can  be  adjusted  to  the  desired  height 
without  putting  down  your  palette  and  rest  stick, 
which  is  a  great  saving  of  time  over  the  common 
easel  using  wooden  pegs.  The  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  about  $1  per  day. 

Its  mode  of  construction  is  almost  as  simple  as  the 
commonest  of  easels.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  will 
readilv  show  this.    With  the  exception  of  two  pieces. 


light  or  too  heavy  for  the  counterbalance.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  used  often,  as  a  counterbalance  of 
25  pounds  will  take  care  of  a  signboard  weighing 
from  15  to  60  pounds.  This  device  is  a  cam  adjust- 
ment that  expands  and  grips  the  run  on  which  the 
rest  board  slides.  It  can  be  bought  at  any  hardware 
store  for  the  sum  of  five  cents. 

I  hope  that  other  readers  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine will  find  this  as  valuable  an  aid  to  efficiency  as  I 
have  found  it,  and  if  they  do.  T  am  glad  to  he  of 
some  service  to  the  trade. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Holding  Down  the  Paint  Shop  Costs— Cutting  Out  Waste  of  Materials— Color  Vari- 
ations—Paint Baking— Motor  Trucks. 
By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


WAR  time  prices,  the  high  cost  of  Uving, 
and  a  combination  of  other  circumstances 
create  the  necessity  of  conserving  every  re- 
source in  an  effort  to  hold  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terial down  to  a  rock  bottom  basis.  In  building  up 
a  finish  for  the  vehicle,  horse  drawn  or  horseless,  it 
has  been  found  cheaper  to  lessen  the  varnish  room 
processes  and  increase  the  amount  of  work  applied 
to  the  primary  surfacing.  Such  labor,  as  a  rule, 
cost  less  than  that  which  is  paid  for  in  the  varnish 
room. 

The  priming  coat,  and  the  coats  which  come  im- 
mediately after,  are,  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
most  vital  elements  going  into  the  fabric  commonly 
termed  the  finish.  There  are  the  ingredients  com- 
bined in  the  paints,  practically  all  of  them  cheaper 
than  those  which  go  into  the  varnish,  together  with 
the  labor  of  applying,  surfacing  and  otherwise  fash- 
ioning these  coats.  Place  these  items  over  against 
the  higher  cost  of  about  everything  that  goes  into 
the  varnish  structure,  and  you  have  a  good  reason 
for  increasing  the  item  of  work  applied  to  the  pri- 
mary coats  and  surfacing,  and  decreasing  that  or- 
dinarily expended  in  the  varnish  room. 

Reducing  Waste. 

Right  in  connection  with  this  matter  is  that  of 
giving  more  careful  attention  to  conserving  the  paint, 
color  and  varnish  supply.  These  materials  are  con- 
stantly coating  more,  which  makes  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  waste  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
One  means  of  doing  this,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  to 
detail  a  good,  careful,  competent  man  to  full  author- 
ity over  all  paint  shop  supplies.  Even  in  the  shop 
employing  but  three  or  four  painters  this  plan  has 
been  found  to  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
owner  and,  where  the  number  is  increased  by  double 
that  number  or  more,  the  financial  profit  grows 
enormously  in  volume.  With  a  careful  stock-keeper 
and  color  mixer  and  tool  checker,  waste  and  extrav- 
agance in  this  department  of  shop  operation  may  be 
brought  down  to  the  minimum.  Moreover,  greater 
uniformity  of  results  is  to  be  had,  both  in  appearance 
and  in  durability. 

Some  important  gain  may  be  made  by  buying  sup- 
plies in  packages  and  containers  suited  in  size  to 
sliip  consumption  requirements.  For  the  -mall  shop, 
varnish  procured  in  gallon  or  half-gallon  cans,  and 
colors  in  proportionately  small  containers,  except  in 
the  case  of  colors  regularly  used  and  classed  as 
staple,  will  prove  the  economical  way  of  ordering. 
Avoid  the  accumulation,  so  far  as  possible,  of  odds 
and  ends  of  pigment  and  varnishes.  The  drying 
up  and  evaporation  of  the  fluid  elements,  gums  and 
pigments,  represent  a  constant  and  formidable  loss. 
It  is  granted  that  these  left-over  materials  are  sure 
to  appear  to  some  extent,  but  with  a  careful  stock- 
keeper  in  charge  this  will  be  a  minor  incident,  be- 
cause it  will  be  his  aim  at  all  times  to  utilize  these 


bits  of  material  for  the  various  purposes  which  come 
along  almost  every  day. 

The  mixing  and  matching  of  paints  and  colors, 
unless  performed  by  a  competent  man  working  for 
the  elimination  of  waste,  is  sure  to  mount  up  to  a 
big  figure  annually.  In  the  repainting  business  there 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
work,  and  unless  it  is  done  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
economy  of  it,  the  leakage  will  prove  surprising. 

Waste  in  Using  Sandpaper. 

Not  long  since,  the  foreman  of  a  fair-sized  auto- 
mobile paint  shop  informed  the  writer  that  recently 
he  had  occasion  to  check  up  the  consumption  of  sand- 
paper, and  the  result  proved  that,  in  this  item  alone, 
the  loss  could  mean  a  considerable  amount.  Most 
men  are  careless  in  the  use  of  this  indispensable  ma- 
terial; not  intentionally,  perhaps,  but  just  through 
sheer  neglect  of  counting  the  cost.  The  price  of  a 
single  sheet  of  sandpaper  may  seem  insignificant,  but 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  sandpaper  expense, 
for  a  good-sized  shop,  runs  up  to  a  big  item.  The 
careful  use  of  this  material,  the  working  over  of 
many  sheets  carelessly  thrown  away,  the  holding 
down  of  wasteful  practices,  the  expert  cutting  of  the 
sheets  for  service,  the  conservation  of  the  supply  in 
every  way  not  calculated  to  handicap  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  working  force,  will  help  greatly  to 
cut  one  item  of  expense  to  a  normal  level. 

The  stock-keeper,  too,  will  aid  to  utilize  the  very 
best  that  may  be  had  from  a  tool  equipment  that 
should  always  be  bought  on  the  basis  of  quality 
alone.  How  many  brushes,  especially  color  and 
paint  brushes,  are  worked  or  used  up  before  their 
proper  time,  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  good  care- 
taking — right  handling,  correct  cleaning  after  use, 
and  improper  storage.  This  loss  may  be  corrected, 
to  a  big  extent,  by  an  experienced  and  painstaking 
man  in  charge. 

Containers  provided  with  tight-fitting  covers  need 
to  be  installed,  with  proper  utensils  for  suspension 
of  the  brushes,  and  in  these  should  be  kept  plenty  of 
the  needful  preserving  mediums.  Every  brush 
should  have  its  appointed  place  and  its  condition, 
extent  of  wear,  etc.,  noted  right  along  by  the  party 
in  charge.  The  brush  equipment  should  be  under 
lock  and  key  at  all  times,  not  necessarily  as  a  token 
of  distrust  of  the  working  force,  but  as  a  measure 
of  safety  against  interference  from  the  inquisitive, 
both  from  employes  and  visitors.  The  same  rule 
of  fine  care-taking  applies  to  the  varnish  brushes: 
these  need  high-class  attention  and  a  system  of  stor- 
age! equal  to  promotine  the  best  order  of  results. 

Usually  the  car  body  finisher  prefers  to  have  per- 
sonal care  and  charge  of  his  tools,  and  perhaps  that 
is  well.  An  arrangement  to  this  end.  to  meet  local 
circumstances,  is,  of  course,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
owner  or  foreman,  but  in  all  cases  the  authority  of 
the  man  having  charge  of  tools  and  supplies  should 
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be  recognized  as  supreme,  and  subject  only  to  what- 
ever arrangement  is  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
business  in  respect  to  certain  specific  details. 

Variation  in  Color  Shades. 

Recently  an  automobile  publication  of  large  influ- 
ence in  motor  car  affairs  gave  circulation  to  the  com- 
plaint that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  exactly 
the  same  shade  of  color  in  two  consecutive  lots  from 
the  same  source.  In  other  words,  according  to*  the 
paper  referred  to,  "very  often  two  lots  which  are 
supposed  to  be  alike,  do  not  agree  by  several  shades." 
This  same  publication  ascribes  this  situation  to  pre- 
vailing war  conditions.  It  will  be  well  for  readers 
of  these  columns  to  note  closely  their  invoices  of 
colors,  with  a  view  of  detecting  this  variation  in 
shade,  and  thus  protecting  their  interests,  in  the  event 
of  the  above  statement  being  warranted  by  the  fact. 
Personally,  however,  we  do  no  apprehend  any  ap- 
preciable trouble  from  this  source,  when  buying  from 
reputable  color  grinders  in  this  country,  except 
possibly  in  the  case  of  some  special  color,  depending 
for  a  certain  shade  effect  upon  an  ingredient  manu- 
factured abroad. 

Baking  Oven  Difficulties 

It  is  further  intimated  that  much  trouble  is  being 
being  experienced  by  automobile  manufacturers  in 
oven  baking  and  color  but  conventional  black.  It  is 
said  that  many  of  the  colors,  upon  consigning  them 
to  the  baking  oven,  will  run  off  unless  the  heats  have 
been  very  accurate,  in  which  case  every  car  will  have 
a  shade  of  its  own  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
shades. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  entire  question  of  painting 
the  car  is  one  which  requires  a  great  amount  of  study 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
the  factory  has  to  deal  with.  This  is  mentioned  here 
rather  by  way  of  encouragement  to  those  readers  who 
have  felt  unduly  handicapped  in  not  having  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  baking  over  or  a  battery  of  these  mod- 
ern devices.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
baking  oven  is  a  failure,  nor  that  it  is  to  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  use  of  baking  the  black  pigments.  It 
does  nevertheless  point  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  aver- 
age jobbing  shop  painter,  the  handwork  practice  and 
the  natural  air  drying  methods,  largely  in  vogue 
since  Daniel  made  the  lion's  den  famous,  are  still 
not  without  their  advantages,  and  that  in  the  use  of 
many  of  the  finest  and  most  splendid  colors  the  old 
ways  are,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  surest  and 
safest  ways,  unless  the  services  of  an  expert  in  oven 
operation  are  at  command. 

To  those  shop  owners  enjoying  the  use  of  the 
baking  oven  the  suggestion  may  be  pertinent,  when 
the  baking  of  any  color  other  than  the  dark,  sub- 
dued ones  is  to  be  done,  to  use  the  oven  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  apartment  heated  somewhat  above  the 
degree  ordinarily  given  the  paint  shop  for  quick  and 
rfeady  drying  of  all  coats  of  material.  This  will 
obviate  the  trouble  alluded  to,  while  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  much  quicker  results  than  are  to  be  had 
in  the  average  shop  depending  upon  natural  air  dry- 
ing process. 

Motor  Truck  Painting. 

More  and  more  the  painter  is  having  the  motor 
truck  work  brought  to  his  attention.  There  are  at 
least  three  essentials  which  the  truck  owner  has  in 
mind  when  he  turns  his  equipment  over  to  the  painter 
for  paint  and  varnish  renewals.    These  are  dtira- 


bihty,  ornamental  features,  and  advertising  value. 
The  average  truck  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  nor  is  it 
everlasting,  but  its  usefulness  may  be  greatly  pro- 
longed by  a  class  of  painting  that  has  for  its  basis 
ample  protection  of  the  metal  and  wood.  Durability, 
then,  is  a  principal  factor,  and  this  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  in  the  case  of  a  vehicle  made  up  of  both  wood  and 
metal,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  strain  imposed  upon  these 
two  different  bodies  is  far  from  being  alike  either  in 
kind  or  degree. 

For  first  coat,  in  the  matter  of  new  work,  the  wood 
should  carry  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  raw  linseed 
oil  than  this  same  coat  should  have  for  metal  parts. 
Above  this  coat  the  surfacing  mediums  may  well 
have  the  most  careful  attention,  with  an  adjustment 
of  elasticity  to  meet  most  fully  every  phase  and  con- 
dition of  service.  In  all  cases,  whether  new  or  old 
work,  a  very  sure  and  certain  percentage  of  raw  Un- 
seed oil  should  run  through  the  primary  and  color 
coats. 

The  ornamental  features  and  the  advertising  value 
which  the  truck  owner  exacts  in  connection  with  the 
painting  are  matters  which  need  to  be  well  looked 
after  by  the  painter.  The  pictorial  embellishment,  the 
general  ornamental  work,  and  the  lettering,  all  of 
which  represent  advertising  value  in  proportion  to 
the  telling  features  which  are  brought  into  the  work, 
require  not  only  a  high  grade  of  mechanical  skill,  but 
an  originality  in  designing  of  the  first  order,  both  of 
which  the  shop  must  command  or  go  outside  to  com- 
m.and. 

The  truck  painting  business  is  sure  to  be  an  im- 
portant one  in  the  near  future  both  in  big  and  little 
towns,  and  it  may  pay  well  to  begin  to  make  ready 
for  this  work.  The  ornamental  features  and  the  let- 
tering are  items  which  the  painter  will  need  to  spe- 
cially fit  himself  to  handle,  or  make  arrangements  to 
handle  through  the  employment  of  an  ornamental 
painter  and  sign  writer.  Why  not,  thus  early  in  the 
game,  proceed  to  arrange  to  canvass  for  this  class  or 
work  and  also  make  ready  to  attend  to  all  depart- 
ments of  it  in  a  manner  to  get  into  bigger  and  busier 
Inisiness? 

Just  now,  it  may  be,  the  automobile  is  takiuii'  your 
attention ;  it  is  work  that  is  easily  taken  care  of 
quickly  and,  of  course,  it  requires  no  special  skill 
along  ornamental  lines,  but  the  motor  truck  is  fast 
coming  into  widespread  use,  and  ability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  painting  in  a  way  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  public  is  a  measure  of  forehandedness  worth 
acting  upon.  Better  get  in  touch  with  this  phase  of 
the  business  and  fall  in  line  for  the  profits  which  it 
offers. 

Dirt  and  Specks  in  Varnish. 

This  department  has  been  asked  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  small  dirt  and  specks  in  varnish  that  has 
been  applied  in  a  clean,  well  ventilated,  properly 
heated  varnish  room.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  failure  to  wash  the  sur- 
'face  completely  clean  prior  to  varnishing.  The  be- 
ginner fails  oftencr  from  this  cause  than  from  in- 
ability to  apply  the  varnish  correctly.  Finishers  the 
world  over  testify  to  the  value  of  thorough  washing 
of  the  work  in  prcjiaration  for  the  varnisli  and  we 
believe  that  when  this  is  done  trouble  from  dirtv  var- 
ni.shed  work  will  for  the  most  part  disa]-»ix\ar.  Plain 
surfaces  are  tisuallv  washed  clean  at  small  effort. 
The  edges  of  the  panels,  ornamental  features  of  the 
surface,  etc..  are  the  places  which  need  especial  at- 
tention. Tooling  with  the  wash  Inrush  at  these  jioints 
.ind  flooding  nut  with  water  arc  the  needed  molliods. 
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Painting  in  Minneapolis 

Interviews  witth  Two  Decorators  in  the  "City  of  Lakes  and  Gardens." 

By  George  Wilfred  Wrigiit. 


\  N  Indian  Reservation  sixty  years  ago ;  to- 
/~\  day  a  giant  among  the  cities  of  the  Unit- 
ed States."  This  remarkable  declaration 
is  made  by  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association  in  their  attractive  literature  describ- 
ing the  merits  of  their  city — the  big  nourishing 
metropolis  of  Minnesota. 

Almost  as  interesting  and  unique  is  the  growth 
of  the  business  of  a  few  of  the  leading  decorators 
and  painters  of  Minneapolis.  The  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  trade,  in  this  city,  is 
instructive,  for  it  shows  how  a  man  may  start  at 
the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder  of  achievement  and, 
by  persistency,  coupled  with  hard  \\'(ork,i  he  rnay 
approach  the  top  and  become  successful  through  a 
well  established  business. 

In  quest  of  a  painter  and  decorator  of  this  type 
I  called  on  the  Twin  City  Paint  and  Color  Com- 
pany, located  on  South  Sixth  street,  near  Nicolet 
avenue.  They  are  extensive  jobbers  and  know  the 
trade  thoroughly,  and  their  manager,  on  finding  I 
was  from  The  Painters  Magazine,  very  agreeably 
gave  me  a  list  of  well-known  contracting  dec- 
orators. As  my  time  was  limited,  I  was  able  to 
call  on  only  two  of  these  painters. 

A  Call  on  the  H.  B.  Cramer  Company. 

The  first  one  selected  was  Harry  B.  Cramer,  of 
H.  B.  Cramer  Company,  89  South  Ninth  street.  I 
found  him  at  his  establishment,  preparing  to  make 
his  calls  for  the  day  on  work  under  his  direction. 
In  answer  to  the  Question  on  his  early  experience 
in  the  trade  and  what  led  to  opening  a  shop  in 
Miinneapolis,  Mr.  Cramer  remarked. — "This  busi- 
ness was  established  thirty-five  years  ago.  I  came 
here  in  1871,  after  I  learned  my  trade  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  Avith  the  Gilbert  Brush  Car  Manufacturing 
Company,  as  a  hardwood  finisher.  At  that  time 
steel  cars  were  unheard  of.  Several  large  car  man- 
ufacturers throughout  the  country  were  construct- 
ing cars  for  the  rapidly  developing  West,  and  the 
railroads  were  taking  the  cars  as  fast  as  they  were 
turned  out.  The  interior  finishing  of  day  coaches 
required  considerable  skill  and  it  proved  an  excel- 
lent place  for  one  to  thoroughly  learn  this  part 
of  the  painting  trade. 

"I  Avorked  here,  well  satisfied  for  a  time,  but 
characteristic  of  boys,  I  became  discontented  and 
got  the  'wanderlust.'  With  three  others.  I  decided 
to  get  out  and  see  the  world  and  what  it  looked 
like.  The  objective  point  was  Buffalo.  This 
wasn't  so  far  away,  but  the  distance  was  enough  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  area  of  our  own  State.  Here 
we  secured  work  for  a  wliile,  but  suddenly,  one 
day,  Ave  all  got  the  notion  that  we  Avanted  to  go 
to  Chicago.  Suiting  the  actio!n\  to  our  idea,  we 
jumped  on  a  train  and  rode  as  far  as  Guelph,  Can- 
ada. By  this  time  two  of  the  boys  were  ready  to 
give  up  rougliing  it  and  turned  back.  They  re- 
solved that  they  had  seen  all  they  Avished  of  this 
big  country  and  Avere  satisfied  to  settle  down. 
That's  the  last  I  heard  of  them,  hut  another  young 


fellow  and  myself  kept  up  the  tramp  and  finally 
landed  in  Miimeapolis. 

"The  big  boom  of  'Go  West  Young  Man !'  hadn't 
aroused  the  Twin  Cities  so  intensely,  so  we  did  not 
find  much  to  do  here.  Painting  and  decorating 
was  well  taken  care  of  by  those  already  established 
and  newcomers  found  very  little  encouragement  in 
hunting  around  for  work,  either  in  the  painting 
trade  or  any  other  lines  of  business.  Sizing  up 
this  situation,  we  decided  to  go  on  further  and  try 
our  luck  in  the  big  territories  farther  W est. 

"Our  next  place  was  Butte,  Montana.  You  would 
suppose  this  to  be  the  last  place  imaginable  for  a 
painter  to  get  in — and  it  was.  We  turned  from  house 
decorating  to  ranching  and  tried  cow  punching  for  a 
while.  After  we  quit  that  we  Avorked  five  months  at 
painting  and  then  took  up  with  any  odd  job  which 
came  along." 

Benefit  of  a  Wandering  Career. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  if  this  wander- 
ing career  does  young  men  any  good,  Avho  have  a 
trade.  It  is  asserted  that  if  they  stayed  in  one  tOAvn 
and  established  themselves  it  would  be  far  more  prof- 
itable than  when  jumping  from  place  to  place  and 
settling  nowhere.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  based  on 
close  observation,  that  to  get  out  and  gain  knowledge 
and  information  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  best  methods 
to  procure  a  complete,  all-around  training,  unless 
there  are  advantages  so  very  favorable  as  to  make  it 
totally  opposite  to  one'j  best  interests.  Any  mechanic 
or  skilled  workman,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  twenty-six,  can  profitably  spend  tAvo  or  three 
years  traveling  through  sections  of  the  country,  work- 
ing a  while  in  each  place  and  finally  deciding  to  per- 
manently locate  in  a  town,  city,  or  place  suitable  to 
prosecute  his  trade. 

Mr.  Cramer  continued  his  story  by  stating  that  he 
finally  came  back  to  Minneapolis,  from  Butte,  and 
worked  at  painting  for  $16.50  a  week.  This  was  the 
prevailing  wage  scale  at  that  time,  and  the  prospects 
for  making  money  were  not  of  the  brigthest  kind. 
Now  Cramer  was  a  man  who  never  believed  in  set- 
tling down  9,nd  alloAving  things  to  take  their  course 
when  he  saw  a  Avay  to  improve  them.  Sixteen  dol- 
lars and  a  half  was  the  highest  he  could  go  as  a 
journeyman,  but  he  failed  to  see  why  he  could  not 
get  ofif  of  the  workman's  shelf  and  get  up  among  the 
contractors.  He  came  home  from  work  one  night 
and  told  his  wife  he  was  going  to  start  in  business. 
At  first  she  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  move,  but  at  the  same  time  she  realized  it  was  the 
best  Avay  to  succeed. 

The  "boss"  Avas  informed  the  next  day  of  Mr. 
Cramer's  intention,  and  Avas  disposed  to  belieA'e  that 
this  aspiring  workman  would  not  last  long  in  busi- 
ness. "Yqu'11  come  back  and  ask  for  a  job  again 
before  long,"  Avas  the  parting  remark  as  Cramer  left 
him  to  go  after  work  that  would  give  him  his  first 
start  tow^ard  success  as  an  independent  painter  and 
decorator. 
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His  First  Contract. 

A  builder,  with  whom  he  had  some  acquaintance, 
was  erecting  seven  three-story  houses  in  one  of  the 
rapidly  growing  parts  of  the  city.  "I  made  a  bee- 
line  for  this  man  and  told  him  I  wanted  to  figure  on 
the  job,"  said  Mr.  Cramer,  "and  was  there  next  day 
before  any  one  else.  The  result  of  this  quick  move- 
ment was  the  securing  of  the  priming  job  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lot  of  work  which  followed  soon  after. 
Of  course,  I  had  no  equipment  and  very  little  money 
to  buy  one. 


I. 


A  horse  and  wagon  was  a  necessity,  however,  and 
I  offered  this  builder  for  whom  I  was  doing  the 
work  $75  for  an  old  horse — ring-boned,  spavined, 
knock-kneed  and  about  on  his  last  legs.  I  then  went 
to  a  blacksmith  shop  and  got  hold  of  an  old  wagon 
that  I  thought  might  serve  me.  The  wheels  were 
frozen  fast  in  the  ice.  but  I  chopped  them  loose  Jnd 
got  it  in  running  shape  and  paid  $15  for  it.  The  old 
horse,  and  an  old  set  of  harness  and  this  old  wagon 
made  a  rather  unpromising  looking  outfit,  but  it  was 
the  best  I  could  do.  I  was  the  subject  of  much 
humor  and  fun  among  some  of  my  friends,  who 
said  the  wagon  looked  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
horse.  I'll  admit  it  was  not  as  high-class  as  I  would 
have  liked,  but  I  used  it,  stuck  at  my  work,  doing  all 
the  jobs  I  could  find,  and  as  good  as  I  knew  how. 
Business  came.  I  began  to  get  a  better  equipment, 
and  in  a  few  years  I  had  all  the  work  I  coriln  at- 


tend to.  Influence  was  brought  to  bear,  about  this 
time,  to  get  me  to  use  a  false  schedule  of  prices.  But 
I  could  not  see  how  I  would  be  benefited  by  any  such 
work,  so  I  did  my  own  Dutch  figuring,  and  made 
money." 

Questioned  as  to  what  is  the  most  profitable  and 
which  comprised  the  greater  part  of  his  business — 
painting  or  interior  decorating — Mr.  Cramer  stated 
that  the  painting  end  of  his  business  was  greater 
than  decorating.  As  the  painting  business  grew,  the 
decorating  also  became  more  prominent,  and  he  has 


considerable  work  in  this  line  in  botli  homes  and 
public  buildings.  "The  interior  decorating  of  luunes 
is  a  part  of  the  painter's  work,"  he  said,  "and  every 
good  painter  should  make  a  study  of  this  l)rancli  of 
the  business.  I  got  into  the  decroating  wovk  nat- 
urally, as  it  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  painting 
trade,  and  here  in  Minncajiolis  iIkmc  is  considerable 
interior  work  going  on.  At  the  present  time  1  have 
about  forty  men  engaged  on  contract  work." 

Room  for  a  Wide-Awake  Association. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cranur  if  ilu-  master  )>ainlers  and 
decorators  in  Minneapolis  had  an  as.sociation,  and 
what  its  value  had  been  to  the  trade.  Unfortunately, 
this  very  valuable  feature  of  association  work  has 
not  been  as  elTcctive  in  this  section  as  it  should. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  nnn-unity  of  the  several 
contracting  painter-,  hut  they  realize  the  value  of 


A  Window  Displari  When  Ihc  l^ihrinrrs  Came  to  Ton:n. 
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concerted  action  and  a  full  harmony  of  purpose  in 
maintaining  a  good  organization  for  working  out 
problems  relative  to  the  trade.  In  the  matter  of  set- 
tling labor  disputes,  where  a  demand  was  made  by 
the  workmen  for  more  money,  when  the  majority  of 
the  contractors  felt  they  could  not  afford  to  give,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  should  stand  firm.  They  did  so 
for  a  while,  but  later  a  few  of  the  bosses  were  found 
yielding  to  the  workmen,  and  before  long  they  all 
■gave  in,  although  the  demand  was  only  for  an  in- 
creast  of  5  cents  an  hour.  "What's  the  use?"  said 
several  of  the  contractors.  "Let  them  have  it  and 
go  on  with  our  work." 

Granting  that  the  employes  were  entitled  to  the 
increase,  the  contractors  would  have  made  a  better 
impression,  as  an  association,  had  they  all  stood  to- 
gether and  not  yielded  until  a  concerted  action  was 
secured,  in  which  every  one  concerned  was  agreed. 
Minneapolis  painters  and  decorators  know  the  value 
of  a  rightly  managed  association,  and  they  will,  no 
doubt,  come  together  in  the  very  near  future  and 
unite  on  a  firm  basis,  which  will  make  their  meetings 
of  great  worth  in  the  discussion  of  problems  incident 
to  the  craft. 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
is  to  assist  and  encourage,  with  unabated  energy,  the 
forming  and  maintaining  of  live,  up-to-date  associa- 
tions of  the  decorators,  master  painters,  contractors 
and  their  closest  allied  lines.  A  well  managed  asso- 
ciation is  not  only  invaluable  to  the  employer,  but 
the  employes  are  benefited  far  more  than  when  no 
body  of  master  craftsmen  exist.  That  Minneapolis 
painters  and  decorators  ought  to  have  one  of  the  best 
associations  in  the  country  is  not  stating  too  much. 
Some  Facts  About  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  visitor  will  find  here  one  of  the  livest,  most 
progressive  cities  in  the  great  Central  Northwest. 
Together  with  her  twin  sister  city,  St.  Paul,  a  dense 
center  of  population  is  formed  which,  according  to 
the  latest  government  census,  totals  something  like 
600,000  people.  It  might  seem  strange  to  Easterners 
that  these  cities  are  the  geographical  center  of  North 
America.  Such  is  the  pase,  and  thus  it  is  natural 
that  they  become  great  manufacturing  places  and 
mammoth  wholesaling  and  distributing  centers  for 
a  vast  territory  comprising  several  hundred  thousand 
square  miles. 

Minneapolis  is  a  world-famous  grain  and  milling 
center.  Grain  receipts  have  run  as  high  as  235,000,- 
000  bushels  a  year,  and  the  great  flour  mills  have  a 
capacity  for  turning  out  over  80,000  barrels  a  day. 
Situated  as  it  is,  in  the  center  of  a  wonderful  agri- 
cultural region  of  almost  unlimited  resources,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  farm  products  of  the 
trade  zone  of  Minneapolis  were  over  $800,000,000 
in  1910.  At  the  present  price  of  flour,  it  might  be  a 
good  job  for  some  statistician  to  figure  out  just  what 
the  products  are  valued  at  this  year.  There  are  lo- 
cated more  than  1,200  wholesale  houses  whose  yearly 
trade  reaches  staggering  sums  of  money. 

A  well  written,  neatly  illustrated  bookjet,  pre- 
pared by  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Asso- 
ciation, has  a  brief  paragraph  on  one  of  its  pages 
which  describes  this  charming  city  _  in  this  way : 
"Minneapolis  possesses  no  hoary  history.  Its  ro- 
mance is  the  story  of  a  great,  flourishing  manufac- 
turing city  grown  from  a  grist  mill  in  a  half  century. 
But  there  are  historic  spots  surrounding  it,  and  many 
.  pretty  Indian  legends  abound." 


To  the  lover  of  Indian  lore  no  poem  surpasses 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  And  the  interest  of  the 
visitor  is  aroused  at  once,  when  it  is  reaUzed  that  in 
this  very  region  the  celebrated  poet  formed  his  beau- 
tiful story  of  Indian  life. 

"  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha, 

Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak  trees." 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  city  parks 
and  it  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  place,  that  it 
has  devoted  one-tenth  of  its  area  to  parks,  there  be- 
ing one  hundred  in  number,  which  present  such  a 
variety  of  healthful,  inviting  attractions,  that  it  has 
won  the  appropriate  title  of  "The  City  of  Lakes  and 
Gardens."  A  suggestion  of  ornamental  beauty  is 
given  from  the  flower  decked  street  lamps  and  a  few 
of  the  prominent  down  town  buildings,  with  their 
flower  balconies.  Five  large  natural  lakes,  together 
with  these  parks,  are  laid  out  in  a  system  of  more 
than  forty  miles  of  boulevards  that  are  of  unusual 
charm. 

While  grinding  grain  into  flour  has  been  the  chief 
manufacturing  interest,  yet  I  found  that  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  implements,  building  material,  fur- 
niture, boots,  shoes,  carriages,  woolen  and  knit  goods 
were  among  the  lines  that  are  being  developed.  The 
total  value  of  manufactures  approaches  $185,000,000. 
This  combines  to  make  Minneapolis  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Northwest,  with  a  banking  capital  of 
more  than  $23,000,000  and  deposits  of  nearly  $170,- 
000,000.  Twenty-six  railway  lines  and  nine  great 
railway  systems  place  this  city  prominently  among 
the  great  transportation  centers  of  America.  Over 
2200  freight  cars  are  received  and  forwarded  daily 
and  hundreds  of  tourists  and  business  travelers  are 
constantly  within  the  city's  hospitable  gates. 

These  few  facts  are  stated  to  show  the  opportunity 
that  exists  in  this  section  of  such  great  resources  and 
wealh.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  a  very 
profitable  future  lies  ahead  of  the  painting  and  deco- 
rating trade  here  if  properly  followed. 

As  to  Getting  Business. 

I  asked  Mr.  Cramer  if  he  had  employed  tlie  force 
of  well  directed  newspaper  advertising  in  building  up 
his  business.  To  this  he  replied  that  he  found  per- 
sonal calls  the  best  method  in  securing  business,  and 
to  personal  solicitation  he  was  able  to  trace  a  great 
volume  of  his  trade.  One  feature  he  believes  cannot 
be  made  too  prominent,  in  conducting  a  store  or  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind  where  there  are  show  win- 
dows, and  that  is  the  attractive  window  display. 
During  the  conventions  of  the  Elks  and  the  Shriners 
in  the  city,  he  made  a  particularly  strong  eflort  in 
arranging  window  displays  that  were  in  harmony 
with  these  orders.  The  originality  and  clever  execu- 
tion of  the  various  elements  that  made  up  the  dis- 
play were  given  wide  comment  and  brought  no  small 
attention  to  Mr.  Cramer's  store. 

Some  Business  Experiences. 

In  speaking  of  his  experience  in  handling  various 
kinds  of  paints,  Mr.  Cramer  remarked:  "I  have 
proven  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  when  paint  cracks 
it  is  because  there  is  too  much  lead  in  it.  Manufac- 
turers may  try  to  disprove  my  statement,  but  I  knov\^ 
it  is  true.  It  is  often  found  that  lead  and  oil  mixed 
together  and  applied  will  chalk  in  time.  When  this 
occurs,  a  thin  coat  is  best,  when  renewing,  as  the  oil 
has  dried  and  should  be  replaced,  and  can  best  be 
done  this  way." 
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In  several  cities  of  the  West  I  have  visited  the 
man  with  the  pot  and  brush  keeps  things  pretty  well 
stirred  up;  for  he  insists  on  taking  jobs  at  prices  far 
too  low  for  the  contractor  with  the  established  busi- 
whom   he  is  trying  to  compete  against.  On 


ness 


this  point  Mr.  Cramer  had  this  to  say:  "These  fel- 
lows you  speak  of  never  trouble  me  in  this  respect. 
I  give  a  price  on  work  and  stick  to  it,  for  every  item 
has  been  carefully  figured,  and  I  know  it  is  correct. 
If  a  contractor  gets  a  reputation  for  doing  good 


work  entirely  satisfactorily.  The  trouble  today, 
■  with  boys  in  this  trade,  is  that  they  do  not  work  long 
enough  to  get  these  important  requirements,  hence, 
when  they  meet  a  job  where  real  skill  is  needed  to 
make  it  look  high-grade  and  please  the  owner,  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  accomplish  it.  It  re- 
quires time,  patience  and  aptitude  to  mix  and  apply 
paints  to  get  the  proper  effect,  but  the  high-grade 
workman  succeeds  in  no  other  way." 

The  Cramer  store  has  wide  windows,  a  spacious 


Mr.  Cramer  Welcomed  the  Elks  with  this  Windoir. 


work  he  has  no  fear  of  any  competition  that  may 
try  to  get  a  foothold." 

I  asked  his  painter  his  experience  in  working  with 
the  ready  mixed  paints,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
on  the  market  today.  He  replied  that  he  found  bet- 
ter results  in  mixing  his  own  colors,  but  the  manu- 
facturers were  putting  out  a  flat  wall  finish  that  was 
unbeatable,  so  far  as  getting  good  results  were  con- 
cerned. 

Educating  Apprentices. 

On  the  question  of  teaching  apprentices,  Mr.  Cra- 
mer thought  the  mixing  of  paints  was  one  thing  that 
ought  to  be  well  drilled  into  the  boy  learning  this 
trade.  "Very  few,"  he  remarked,  "can  mix  colors 
quickly  and  get  the  true  color ;  of  course,  instinct 
and  a  long  experience  are  two  important  essentials 
in  this  matter,  but  they  should  be  followed  closely 
and  vigorously,  and  no  boy  should  be  considered  a 
journeyman  until   he  can  mix   paints  for  ordinary 


entrance,  ami  the  display  room  sliowing  wall  \y.\\)er 
and  decorations  is  light,  roomy  and  well  furnished. 
The  design  of  the  room  is  attractively  finished  in  a 
dark  shade,  and  a  good  sized  stock  of  wall  finishes 
and  paper  is  constantly  carried  to  meet  the  widest 
demand.  Cramer  himself  looks  like  a  thorough 
workman,  and  he  is  one.  Due  to  his  indi^nitable 
persistency  and  energy  he  has  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  good  business  comprising  much  of  the  best 
trade  in  the  city. 

A  Visit  to  George  W.  Jones. 
After  closing  this  interesting  talk  at  the  Cramer 
store,  [  found  1  had  time  to  call  on  ( icorga  W. 
Jones,  whose  shop  and  office  is  located  at  57  South 
Twelfth  Street.  ( )n  arriving  there.  Mr.  Jones  was 
nut.  but  1  called  later  and  found  liiin  with  enough 
leisure  time  to  give  nie  an  interview.  This  contract- 
ing painter  learned  his  trade  in  Illinois,  and  came  to 
.Minneapolis  soon  after.     lie  npt'iicil  h\<  shop,  on 
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South  Twelfth  Street,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and 
has  been  located  there  ever  since.  It  is  a  genuine 
shop  and  looks  it,  every  inch,  with  every  device  in 
the  shape  of  painting  equipment  that  a  workman 
could  desire.  A  force  of  eighty  men  is  usually  em- 
ployed and  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
contracts  in  the  city  have  been  successfully  handled 
by  this  thorough  painter  and  decorator.  The  in- 
terior of  large  ofiice  buildings  and  similar  public 
structures  comprise  much  of  Mr.  Jones'  work. 
Among  the  most  important  buildings  of  the  city  that 
has  come  under  his  handling  is  the  new  station  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The  attractive  finish 
and  skillful  work,  as  exhibited  on  the  interior  of  this 
handsome  structure,  is  certainly  a  credit  to  the  deco- 
rator and  his  force  of  skilled  workmen. 

Trade  Conditions  in  Minneapolis. 

To  my  questions  on  the  condition  of  the  painting 
trade  in  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Jones  replied :  "We  lack 
co-operation  here,  especially  among  the  contractors 
like  myself.  With  the  proper  organization,  there 
would  not  be  the  dictation  of  prices  and  overruling 
of  every  standard  that  is  set  by  the  decorators. 
There  should  always  be  harmony  between  the  work- 
man and  his  boss,  but  it  cannot  be  one-sided,  and  to 
have  men  dictate  who  do  not  know  conditions  as  we 
do  is  somewhat  exasperating." 

Colors  are  mixed  in  the  Jones  shop  because  they 
believe  they  can  get  a  better  service  than  in  the  many 
varieties  of  ready  mixed  paints  on  the  market.  Flat 
wall  paints,  however,  are  used  by  this  painter,  and 
also  many  of  the  well  known  finishes. 

"Comparing  times  when  we  first  began  business 
in  Minneapolis  to  the  present,"  Mr.  Jones  stated, 
"conditions  have  changed  a  great  deal  since  I  first 
opened  my  shop.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  the  elements  the  trusts  have  brought 


in  which  often  corners  the  market."  I  asked  for  a 
concrete  illustration  of  the  operation  of  a  combine 
from  his  viewpoint.  He  replied:  "There  is  consid- 
erable flax  raised  both  in  Minnesota  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  The  moneyed  men  and  speculators  buy  up  the 
crops  and  thus  control  the  market  and  regulate  the 
prices  when  the  raw  material  is  made  up  for  con- 
sumers' use.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  painter  has 
to  pay  whatever  is  demanded.  As  a  further  illustra- 
tion, I  took  a  job  some  time  ago  where  a  quantity 
of  lead  was  used  which  was  to  cost  7^  cents  a  pound, 
and  every  assurance  was  given  that  I  would  not  have 
to  pay  more.  Before  the  job  was  completed  I  paid 
9  cents  a  pound.  When  I  protested  about  this 
price,  the  big  dealers  gave  a  very  weak  reason  why 
they  charged  me  more,  but  I  had  to  pay  nevertheless. 
You  see,  such  conditions  as  these  often  make  this 
business  uncertain  and  discouraging  in  the  matter  of 
profits." 

Mr.  Jones  is  not  over-optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  painting  trade,  unless  there  can  be  brought 
about  a  better  and  firmer  organization  of  the  trade 
than  at  present  exists. 

In  his  force  only  two  apprentices  are  employed, 
and  he  states  that  boys  are  not  as  fond  of  work  in 
the  painting  trade  as  they  should  be  to  properly  learn 
their  trade  and  make  skilled  workmen.  Competent 
men  are  easy  to  find,  and' he  feels  it  is  often  a  waste 
of  time  to  take  boys  on  unless  they  are  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  becoming  high-grade  painters. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Minnesota  painters  and 
decorators  will,  in  the  near  future,  develop  into  a 
stronger  and  more  successful  body  of  business  men, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  other  places.  They  have 
everything  from  a  resourceful  point  of  view  to  en- 
courage them  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  to  expand  and  become  masters 
of  profitable  and  flourishing  establishments. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


♦  Loss  of  Right  to  Lien. 

UNDER  the  Missouri  Mechanics'  Lien  law, 
where  a  material-man  receives  payment 
from  a  contractor,  knowing  that  it  repre- 
sents a  payment  made  by  the  owner  of  a  particu- 
lar building  to  the  contractor,  to  be  applied  on 
account  of  materials,  but  applies  it  to  an  old  debt 
of  the  contractor,  with  which  the  owner  is  not  con- 
cerned, right  to  enforce  a  lien  on  account  of  such 
materials  is  lost.  (Missouri  Supreme  Court,  N.  O. 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Company  vs.  Doherty,  191 
Southwestern  Reporter,  983.) 


An  Invalid  License  Ordinance. 

A STATUTE  in  Mrginia  provides  that  con- 
tractors doing  work  on  buildings  shall  ob- 
tain annual  licenses  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Revenues  in  the  city  or  district  in  which  they 
have  their  offices.  The  city  of  Norfolk  adopted  an 
ordinance  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  split  up 


various  parts  of  building  work,  requiring  a  sep- 
arate license  for  each  kind.  After  providing  sep- 
arate fees  for  carpentry  work,  brick  construction, 
plastering,  cement  work,  etc.,  the  ordinance  pro- 
vided : — 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall,  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  painting,  paperhanging  or  any 
other  ornamental  interior  or  exterior  decorating, 
usually  done  by  painters  and  decorators,  pay  a  li- 
cense tax  of  $20.  No  license  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  transferred  or  pro  rated." 

Under  this  ordinance,  one  doing  only  painting, 
paperhanging  and  decorating,  would -pay  only  $20, 
but  a  general  contractor  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  fees  prescribed  by  the 
ordinance  for  different  classes  of  building  work. 
This  splitting  up  fee  against  general  contractors 
is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  to  ren- 
der the  ordinance  invalid  as  to  them.  (City  of 
Norfolk  vs.  Griffin  Bros.,  91  Southeastern  Re- 
porter. 640.) 
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West  Virginia  Lien  Law. 

THE  effect  of  the  West  Virginia  mechanic's  lien 
laws  is  to  give  to  one  doing  work  or  furnish- 
ing material  for  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing, as  a  sub-contractor,  the  same  right  to  subject  the 
building  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  claim  as  he  has 
against  the  principal  contractor,  and  in  case  he  resorts 
to  a  lien  upon  the  building  to  satisfy  his  claim  for 
work  done  or  material  furnished  thereon,  he  is  en- 
titled to  collect  interest  from  the  time  his  debt  was 
due  and  payable.  (West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  Kane  &  Keyser  Hardware  Company  vs. 
Cobb,  91  Southeastern  Reporter,  454.) 


Paints  Held  by  Dealer  on  Consignment. 

A WHOLESALE  house  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  dealer  whereby  it  was  agreed  that 
ready  mixed  paints  should  be  consigned  to  the 
latter,  on  condition  that  the  dealer  keep  the  goods  in- 
sured against  fire,  that  title  should  remain  in  the 
wholesaler  until  the  goods  should  be  resold  by  the 
dealer  and  paid  for,  that  stock  on  hand  should  be  in- 
ventoried every  sixty  days  and  payment  made  for 
goods  sold,  and  that  the  contract  might  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  one  year  by  either  party,  in  which  event 
the  dealer  agreed  to  buy  all  paints  remaining  on  hand. 
The  retailer   became  bankrupt  and  the  wholesaler 


filed  claim  against  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  to  re- 
claim goods  remaining  unsold.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  held  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia  that  title  to 
such  goods  remained  in  the  wholesale  company,  and 
that  it  was  entitled  to  reclaim  the  paints  in  question. 
(In  re  Wright  &  Barron  Drug  Company,  237  Federal 
Reporter,  411.) 


'Employer's  Liability  as  to  Dust  and  Fumes. 

AFFIRMING  judgment  in  favor  of  an  employe 
who  became  poisoned  by  fumes  while  assisting 
in  manufacturing  white  lead,  the  Nebraska  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  where  an  employe  is  required 
to  work  in  a  room  in  which  the  air  is  impregnated 
with  poisonous  dust  and  fumes,  which  when  inhaled 
are  apt  to  result  in  serious  impairment  of  the  work- 
man's health,  it  is  the  employer's  legal  duty  to  fully 
caution  the  employe  against  the  dangers  and  possible 
consequences.  This  duty  is  not  fully  performed  by 
merely  furnishing  him  with  an  appliance  to  be  worn 
over  the  mouth  and  nose,  without  instruction  as  to  the 
dangers  following  failure  to  constantly  wear  the  same. 
Nor  is  the  duty  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  employe 
may  have  some  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
perils  of  his  work,  if  he  does  not  fully  appreciate 
them.  (Wiseman  vs.  Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  160 
Northwestern  Reporter,  985.) 
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Questions  Answered 


Wc  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhangmg,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot  however, 
answer  any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  zvriter-not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  zve  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  bv  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages' of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twentieth 
of  the  month  to  insure  answering  m  the  succeeding 
issue. 

Painting  a  Damp  Plastered  Wall  Adjoining  Vault. 

L  T  W  Canada,  says  he  has  a  wall  to  paint  in 
:an  office  building.  The  wall  is  of  brick  and  the 
plaster  is  directly  on  the  brick,  and  on  the  other 
•side  i'^  a  vault.  Moisture  comes  right  through  the 
plaster  and  he  has  tried  most  everythn;g,  such  as 
painting  with  a  sharp  color,  also  almumum  pamt 
and  shellac  varnish,  but  the  plaster  appears  soft 
and  permits  moisture  to  percolate  through,  the 
building  is  close  to  the  water  and  more  or  less  sub- 
iected  to  dampness.  He  thought  of  battenmg  the 
wall  with  canvas,  but  does  not  thmk  a  good  job 
can  be  made.    Would  like  to  have  our  opmion  as 

to  a  remedy.  ,    .  , 

Answer:  We  have  a  formula  for  a  damp-resist- 
in^  paint  from  an  experienced  master  painter  as 
foflows  -.—Prepare  a  mixture,  in  a  small  barrel  or 
tub  of  fifty  pounds  air  slaked  lime,  ten  pounds 
glucose  two  and  one-half  pounds  alum  (pow- 
dered),' fifteen  pounds  boiled  linseed  oil,  hve 
pounds  oil  of  eucalyptus  and  68  pounds  warm 
water  adding  these  ingredients  gradually  in  this 
rotation,  stirring  until  all  is  dissolved.  If  the  ma- 
terial is  too  stout  to  work  freely  under  the  brush, 
add  more  warm  water.  With  this,  coat  both  sides 
of  the  wall,  and  when  one  coat  has  become  dry, 
apply  another,  and  if  needed,  a  third  one.  You  can 
add  to  this  liquid  any  lime  proof  pigment,  such  as 
zinc  white  or  lithopone,  Venetian  red  or  yellow 
other,  four  pounds  of  any  one  of  these  being  suffi- 
cient to  one  gallon  of  the  liquid  mixture. 

If  this  does  not  stop  the  dampiness,  the  only 
remedy  will  be  to  remove  the  plaster,  coat  the 
brickwork  with  paraflRne  varnish  and  then  plaster 
over  this.  Canvas  battening  is  not  practical  m 
your  case,  nor  would  layers  of  tinfoil  arrest  the 
dampness. 

Metal  Primer  for  Automobile  Bodies. 

L  J  W.,  Canada,  has  used  some  metal  primers 
on  automobile  bodies,  which  go  to  the  Far  AVest, 
where  temperature  during  the  winter  seasons 
range  to  as  low  as  twentv-five  to  thirty  degrees  be- 
low zero.  These  bodies  have  gone  bad.  peeling 
right  down  to  the  metal.  In  applying  the  primer 
the  metal  is  first  cleaned  with  gasoline.  Would 
like  to  have  our  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
peeling,  whether  due  to  improper  cleaning,  in- 
ferior primer  or  to  the  frost.  . 

Answer:   The  trouble  i^i  most  likely  due  to  non- 


elasticity  of  the  primer,  and  may  be  due  to  im- 
proper preparation  of  the  metal  surface,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  should  be  roughened  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  adhesion  of  the  primer.  In  painting  au- 
tomobile bodies,  it  is  necessary  that  each  coat  ot 
paint  from  start  to  finish,  should  be  of  a  compo- 
sition to  produce  a  good  bond  between  each,  be- 
cause the  auto  bodies  are  subjected  to  great  vibra- 
tion, which  will  tend  to  crack  not  only  the  hnish, 
but  all  coats  clean  to  the  metal.  One  of  our  con- 
tributors has  for  several  years  past  furnished  a 
series  of  articles  on  automobile  painting,  Avnich 
have  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  we 
would  suggest  to  you  to  look  up  the  back  numbers, 
thereby  gaining  interesting  and  useful  information, 
such  as  we  could  not  furnish  through  Questions 
Answered  for  want  of  space. 

Varnish  Blistering  During  the  Baking  Process. 

I  T  W  Canada,  asks  :— Why  should,  varnish 
Wister  on  wood  and  not  on  metal,  when  subjected 
to  a  temperature  of  180°  F.  in  a  drying  oA^en  when 
the  same  thing  was  previously  done  at  190  t .  with 
satisfactory  results?  Is  there  sap  in  the  wood  m 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other?    What  is  your 

""^Answer:  Metal  being  practically  non-porous 
does  not  give  up  moisture,  when  subjected  to  the 
temperature  referred  to,  while  the  bhstering  ot 
the  varnish  on  wood  is  most  likely  due  to  the  wood 
being  less  well  seasoned  or  not  as  fully  kiln  dried 
at  one  time  as  it  may  be  at  another  time.  The  blis- 
tering cannot  be  laid  to  the  varnish,_  so  long  as 
it  only  blistered  on  the  wood,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  the  wood  and  the  metal  were  coated  and 
the  varnish  baked  on  at  the  same  time,  and  m  the 
same  oven. 

A  White  Enamel  Effect  for  Toys. 

W  T  S  Oregon,  writes -—I  am  about  to  enter  into 
the  toy  business  and  am  in  need  of  a  cheap  white 
enamel  efifect,  preferably  to  be  applied  by  dipping 
with  an  enamel  or  clear  varnish.  Have  tried  a 
mixture  of  my  own  made  of  whitmg  and  zinc  oxide 
with  varnish'  and  soda,  but  it  lacked  opacity  and 
had  a  tendency  to  lift  when  the  second  coat  was 
brushed  on.   Kindly  advise  on  the  matter.  _ 

Answer  -  Why  you  should  have  used  varnish  and 
soda  is  more  than  we  can  understand  when  soda 
saponifies  any  varnish  based  on  oils.  That  is  why 
your  second  coat  Ufted  the  first  coat.  The  soda 
kept  the  paint  soft,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
soda  in  the  second  coat  acted  as  a  varnish  remover. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  white  gloss  dip  for  your 
toys  'use  pure  zinc  ground  in  bleached  linseed  oil 
and  break  it  up  in  a  free-flowing  pale  varnish,  or 
better  still,  break  up  the  zinc  paste  in  pure  turpen- 
tine to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  varnish,  then  to 
produce  gloss  add  all' the  pale  mixins:  varnish  it 
will  bear  and  yet  cover  up  the  surface. 

Or  you  maA'^  thin  the  zinc  paste  with  turpentine 
or  benzine  and  dip  vour  toys  into  this  mixture  and 
let  it  dry.  Then  dip  the  tovs  into  a  pale,  clear 
varnish  and  allow  to  dry.  However,  m  this  case 
vou  must  tise  some  white  japan  drier  with  the  zinc 
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paste  and  turpentine  or  benzine.  We  have  known 
some  furniture  factories  here  in  the  East  which 
made  babies'  chairs  and  enameled  them  in  white 
by  having  pure  zinc  oxide  ground  in  water,  thin- 
ning this  paste  with  a  solution  of  white  or  Flanders 
glue,  into  which  mixture  they  dipped  the  chairs, 
and  either  sold  them  in  that  shape  or  else  dipped 
them  finally  into  a  thin  pale  varnish.  In  painting 
toys  no  lead  or  other  poisonous  white  should  be 
employed,  as  such  processes  are  liable  to  give  you 
trouble  with  the  health  authorities. 


Using  Up  Old  Thickened  Varnish  by  Thinning. 

W.  F.  C,  Massachusetts,  asks  how  old  varnish  of 
good  quality,  that  has  become  very  thick  by  ex- 
posure and  also  rather  gummy,  can  be  treated  to 
make  it  workable  and  useful.  Has  tried  to  do  it  by 
boiling  with  linseed  oil  with  poor  success. 

Answer :  This  depends  upon  the  degree  of  sapon- 
ification. When  the  varnish  has  lost  its  volatile 
thinner  and  has  become  stringy  and  ropey,  there 
is  no  process  that  will  bring  it  back  to  Hfe,  without 
which  it  is  not  safe  for  use.  Linseed  oil,  at  any 
rate,  no  matter  how  highly  heated,  will  not  redis- 
solve  the  resinified  oil  and  gum.  If  not  too  far  gone 
turpentine  or  benzine  will  take  some  action  on  the 
residue  by  heat,  but  it  will  hardly  pay  for  the  risk 
and  trouble. 

When  varnish  has  simply  thickened,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  can  be  made  workable  by  placing  the  con- 
tainer in  a  hot  water  bath  and  heat  up  some  tur- 
pentine or  benzine  in  the  same  manner  and  to  a 
like  temperature,  then  mix  by  thorough  stirring. 


Mahogany  Stain  Bleeding  Through  White  Enamel. 

J.  A.  T.,  New  York,  writes : — Last  January  I  did 
a  room  that  was  birch,  stained  imitation  of  ma- 
hogany, in  high-gloss  white  enamel.  Washed  the 
woodwork  with  a  sal  soda  solution  to  cut  the  gloss, 
then  painted  with  white  lead,  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine, followed  with  three  coats  flat  white,  fin- 
ishing with  a  high-grade  of  white  enamel.  The 
finish  was  perfect,  but  several  weeks  afterward  it 
showed  up  pink  on  one-half  of  the  work,  due  to  the 
mahogany  stain  bleeding  through  the  white.  Can 
you  advise  me  how  to  overcome  this? 

Answer:  There  isn't  any  doubt  but  that  the  stain 
contained  a  color  of  the  Para  red  type,  which  will 
bleed  through  any  white  or  light  tint,  especially 
when  the  stain  is  not  covered  by  heavy  coats  of 
varnish  or  when  the  body  of  the  varnish  has  been 
afi^ected,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  you  cite. 
The  only  way  to  hold  back  the  stain  is  to  apply  a 
coat  or  two  of  rubbing  varnish  or  shellac  varnish, 
which  should  be  mossed  down  and  a  coat  of  flat 
white  applied  over  it. 


Blistering  of  Wall  Papers  and  Reason  for  Same. 

G.  H.  D.,  Massachusetts,  wants  to  know  why 
some  wall  papers  blister  after  being  applied  to  a 
wall,_ while  others  dry  out  smooth  and  remain  so, 
and  in  some  cases  the  bubbles  or  blisters  remain 
permanently.  Says  this  has  been  a  perplexing 
question  to  him  for  a  long  time. 

Answer :  We  beheve  your  trouble  to  be  due  to  the 
consistency  of  the  paste  used.  A  watery  paste  will 
not  answer  for  certain  kinds  of  paper:  in  fact,  it 
will  not  answer  at  all.  Nor  will  too  stout  a  paste 
answer  for  lightweight  paper.  The  paper  must 
not  be  soaked  before  being  jipplied  to  the  wall  and 


great  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  paste  adhe- 
sive. Paste  that  bubbles  when  put  on  the  paper 
should  not  be  used  at  all,  because  it  contains  too 
much  free  water.  Of  course,  the  quality  of  the 
paper  is  also  liable  to  cause  blisters,  but  when  the 
paste  is  right  and  the  paper  smoothed  down,  there 
need  be  no  blisters  on  drying  out.  When  alum  is 
used  in  the  paste  the  quantity  should  be  very  mod- 
erate. 


Flat  Wall  Finish  to  Apply  Without  Laps. 

O.  M.  B.,  Indiana,  had  some  trouble  with  flat  wall 
finish  setting  up  too  fast,  causing  laps  on  large  sur- 
faces. Wants  to  know  what  he  can  add  to  overcome 
this.  Was  told  that  there  was  some  means  to  accom- 
plish this,  but  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  that 
material  really  was. 

Answer:  If  your  flat  wall  finish  sets  up  too  rap-- 
idly  it  simply  means  that  it  lacks  free  working  or 
flowing  property,  which  can  be  given  it  by  adding 
bleached  or  refined  linsed  oil,  in  moderate  quantity, 
just  enough  to  make  the  paint  work  more  freely  un- 
der the  brush  without,  however,  making  the  finish 
gloss  up  and  thus  produce  flashes  or  streaks.  How- 
ever, it  is  best  to  select  a  brand  which  has  the  proper 
flowing  and  free  working  property  as  that  will  not 
require  you  to  doctor  the  paint  and  will  give  you  time 
to  put  on  large  stretches  without  laps.  It  is  best  not 
to  coat  too  large  a  surface  at  a  time  and  to  let  the 
edges  stand  until  they  dry  before  proceeding.  A  little 
too  much  oil  will  make  matters  worse.  Some  painters 
prefer  rapid  setting,  while  others  do  not,  even  if  the 
finish  does  show  a  little  "sheen."  A  dead  flat  wall 
finish  cannot  be  had  unless  the  work  is  prosecuted 
with  rapid  movements  and  not  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  paint  sets  up. 


Cold  Water  Paint  as  Background  for  Signs  on 
Exterior  Cement  Walls. 

Advertising  Sign  Painter,  Pennsylvania,  is  look- 
ing for  a  low  priced  water  paint  in  white  that  will 
stand  the  weather  and  not  wash  under  driving  rains, 
after  being  lettered  in  black,  ground  in  oil.  Says  he 
cannot  compete  with  some  others  when  using  white 
paint  in  oil. 

Answer :  There  are  a  good  many  cold  water  paints 
on  the  market  that  are  claimed  to  be  weatherproof, 
and  as  they  are  free  from  saponifiable  oils,  they 
should  not  be  aftected  by  any  action  of  the  concrete 
or  cement  in  the  walls,  no  matter  how  recent  the 
construction  may  be.  The  vital  question  is  to  select 
a  brand  which  has  given  satisfaction  on  other  work 
where  there  has  been  no  lettering,  as  placing  letters, 
etc.,  made  of  lampblack  and  linseed  oil.  upon  this 
surface  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  water  paint,  but 
rather  tends  to  more  thoroughly  bind  the  latter  more 
firmly  down  and  the  letters  will  outlast  by  far  the 
white  ground  of  paint.  In  our  opinion,  the  lasting 
of  such  signs  will  depend  upon  the  time  that  may  be 
reasonably  expected,  as  well  as  the  exposure  it  is 
subjected  to.  Sometimes  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions such  experiments  prove  ocoiioniical  and  at  the 
same  time  durahle. 
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Little  Steps  in  Successful  Selling 

Profit  Plans  for  the  Retail  Paint  Dealer. 


By  Fred'k  Arnold  Farrar. 


TOO  few  retail  salesmen,  men  behind  the  counter, 
take  time  to  fullv  analyze  their  position  as 
to  genuine  service  to  their  employer  and  incidentally 
and  eventually  to  themselves.  _      ,    ,  r  • 

People  come  in  and  buy  and  what  is  asked  for  is 
handed  out— disposed  of  without  any  real  salesman- 
ship on  the  clerk's  part. 

Now  there  is  a  scientific  way  in  which  to  look  at 
selling  goods,  and  from  this  sales-buildmg  viewpoint 
we  find  that  there  are  four  steps,  represented  by  get- 
ting the  attention,  inspiring  interest,  belief  m  the 
goods  and  crystalizing  action  to  buy.  Each  one  of 
These  items  is  worthy  of  the  highest  development  and 
while  every  sale  does  not  necessarily  include  on  the 
face  of  it  each  of  these  four  steps,  they  are  all  there 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  especially  where  the  retailer 
takes  the  initiative  and  really  inspires  the  interest 
and  actually  finishes  the  sales. 

The  customer  may  know  the  merchandise  thor- 
oughly to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  he  beheves  m 
it  even  before  he  enters  the  store,  m  which  case  he 
has  a  predisposition  to  buy  and,  in  this  instance,  of 
course;  the  salesman  can  hardly  claim  credit  for  the 
sale,  as  he  merely  passed  out  what  was  asked  tor. 
The  Real  Test. 
The  real  test  comes  when  the  clerk  has  developed 
salesmanship  to  the  point  where  he  can  suggest  a 
purchase  and  actually  get  the  money  m  the  cash 
drawer  The  attention  value  of  his  procedure  must 
be  most  favorable  and  in  getting  the  attention  it  must 
be  one  that  is  entirely  centered  on  the  article  and  not 
upon  some  alien  idea  or  item. 

Now  your  local  advertisements,  your  moving  pic- 
ture slides,  your  window  displays  m  particular,  and 
your  counter  and  shelf  displays  are  a  great  aid  m 
securing  this  favorable  attention,  and  will,  with  this 
plan,  develop  and  travel  a  long  way  toward  the  signed 

order.  ,  .  .      .  , 

The  next  step  is  to  develop  this  attention  into  a 
substantial  interest  and  by  clever  steps  lead  the  con- 
sumer interest  into  a  desirability  for  possession. 
Some  snappy,  well  thought  out  arguments  are  often 
necessary  in  these  latter  steps.    You  are  sometimes 
required  to  remove  the  various  objections  or  doubts 
in  the  consumer's  mind  and  build  up  certain  of  their 
weak  points  or  wrong  notions  regarding  the  article 
you  are  selling,  but  if  you  are  successful  m  drawing 
favorable  attention  and  developing  interest  and  be- 
lief it  is  but  a  quick  step  further  to  inspire  action  and 
get 'the  article  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 
Starting  a  Sale. 
There  are  many  ways  of  starting  a  sale.  There 
are  objections,  included  in  the  policies  of  some  stores, 
to  asking  the  customer  directly  to  buy,  and  this  may 
be  a  good  point,  for  sales  are  often  better  made 
through  suggestion  than  by  definite  query,  suggestion 
in  many  cases  being  more  powerful  than  logic.  Some 
stores  even  have  a  rule  that  the  customer  must  speak 
first  the  idea  being  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  look 
around  if  desired  without  any  special  invitation  to 
purchase,  but  sales  can  be  suggested  in  many  clever 


ways  without  oflfense,  and  many  of  the  best  sales  are 
begun  in  this  way. 

Especially  in  the  paint  line  there  are  manufactur- 
ers supplying  many  beautiful  books,  color  schemes, 
etc  which  can  be  offered  more  as  a  sort  of  favor 
to  the  customer,  simply  suggesting  that  they  might 
be  interested  in  certain  helpful  and  artistic_  bits  ot 
advertising  and  information  in  your  possession. 

Mention  that  so  and  so,  one  of  the  best  known 
town's  people,  has  just  bought  so  many  gallons  ot 
house  paint,  interior  enamel  or  some  such  item,  that 
"this  new  brand  of  house  paint  is  meeting  with  great 
favor  owing  to  its  popular  colors,  great  spreading 
capacity  and  unusual  durability."  At  least  some  in- 
terest on  your  part  must  be  shown  every  customer 
who  comes  in,  otherwise  many  a  sale  is  lost.  When 
you  can  make  your  talk  very  interesting  and  sale  in- 
spiring, without  actually  asking  your  prospect  to  buy 
this  or  that. 

Show  Interest  in  the  Customer. 
Customers,  particularly  women,  like  to  have  defer- 
ence shown  them— some  expression  of  interest. 
You  do  not  necessarily  need  to  urge  them  to  pur- 
chase, but  rather  encourage  the  interest  they  have 
shown  by  their  presence  in  your  store,  and  when 
house  paint  is  bought,  for  instance,  it  is  very  easy 
to  pass  on  to  the  exploiting  of  your  particular  line 
of  floor  varnish,  enamels,  varnish  stains,  brushes  etc. 
Pilot  them  by  clever  steps  from  one  sale  to  another— 
never  stop  at  the  first.  You  never  know  how  far  you 
can  go  until  vou  have  tried.  _       ,  ^■ 

If  a  woman  comes  into  the  store  in  a  hesitating 
way,  with  apparently  no  clear  idea  of  exactly  what 
she  wants,  the  up-to-date  salesman  has  here  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  skill.    He  will  show  her 
every  attention  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  willmgness 
go  over  the  goods  carried  and  offer  tactful  sugges- 
tions that  will  inspire  her  keen  interest    He  must  be 
spoken  appeal  to  the  individual.   A  litle  tactful  com- 
a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  however,  and  ht  his 
plfment  here  and  there  would  not  fail  in  good  results. 
Readiness  for  Service. 
Above  all  things  never  let  a  customer  come  in 
and  "stand  around"  without  receiving  attention. 
Never  come  forward  with  the  senseless  Yes 
ma'm"  or  "Can  I  show  you  anything?  Rather 
commence  with  "Good  morning    or  Splendid 
weather  for  painting,  is  it  not?"  "I  am  so  glad  you 
have  called,"  etc.    Show  by  your  manner  that  you 
are  there  for  service  just  as  much  as  for  sales.  Do 
not  ask  a  lot  of  questions,  but  rather  show  your 
goods,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  her  interest 
in  materials  for  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside 

°^Brs^re"^that  you  use  good  language— speaking 
sentences  that  are  grammatical,  and  do  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  say  that  you  are  out  of  certam  items 
hilt  rather  suggest  the  use  of  something  which 
you  do  have  in^stock  and,  when  the  first  purchase 
fs  concluded,  do  not  kill  the  possibility  of  another 
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by  blurting  out :— "Will  that  be  all?"     In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  is. 

Treat  All  Customers  Alike. 
Always  treat  all  customers  with  the  same  re- 
spect— do  not  make  any  distinctions,  for  an  old 
man  may  come  in  who  perhaps  looks  like  an  1880 
relic,  and  he  may  be  at  that,  but  he  may  be  in 
possession  of  plenty  of  good  buildings  to  paint  and 
money  and  stocks  in  the  bank  with  which  to  pay 
cash.  Remember,  the  ugly  oyster  shell  often  cov- 
ers a  pearl,  and  some  people  are  sometimes  easily 
ofifended  ar  1  will  spread  this  fancied  slight  or  dis- 
courtesy ai  )und  the  town,  which  in  the  end  is  a 
sales  killer.  A  real  salesman  shows  no  deference 
in  his  approach — he  is  tactful  and  courteous  to  all. 

Call  Customers  by  Name. 

Try  to  remember  the  names  of  all  your  cus- 
tomers, and  instead  of  simply  saying  "Good  morn- 
ing," or  "How  are  you?"  say  "Good  morning,  Mr. 
Jones"  or  "Good  morning,  Mrs.  Johnson."  It 
makes  it  more  personal  and  creates  a  far  better 
impression.  We  are  always  plased  when  people 
remember  our  names,  and  a  good  salesman  should 
know  the  name  of  every  customer  that  comes  in, 
no  matter  how  infrequently  they  may  purchase. 
It  is  all  these  bits  of  courtesies  that  cement  con- 
sumer friendship. 

A  far-sighted  Massachusetts  retailer,  alive  to 
the  importance  of  service  to  his  trade,  formulated 
a  good  set  of  rules  for  the  men  behind  the  counter 
to  follow. 

Here  are  a  few  of  them : — 

Rules  for  Men  Behind  the  Counter, 

A  clerk  should  cultivate  the  power  oi  observa- 
tion, imagination  and  invention. 

Tie  parcels  up  carefully,  neatly  and  '.securely,  so 
that  they  will  hang  together  in  good  shape  until 
the  customer  gets  home,  otherwise,  it  is  only  a 
mischief  maker  and  may  cost  the  dealer  this  par- 
ticular customer's  trade  or  it  may  cost  the  careless 
clerk  his  position. 

Clerks  are  selected  not  only  as  sellers  of  goods, 
but  to  maintain  the  honor,  dignity  and  respectabil- 
ity standing  of  our  store  in  the  community. 

The  salesman  who  can  talk  with  a  foreigner  in 
his  own  language  finds  a  quick  passport  tc  his  heart 
and  confidence. 

Watch  your  manners — they  indicate  your  breed- 
ing. 

Be  careful  of  your  actions — they  reveal  your 
character. 

Try  to  please  people  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact,  and  try  every  day  to  make  friends  of  our 
customers. 

No  matter  how  busy  you  are,  turn  to  the  custom- 
er and  say: — "I  shall  be  able  to  wait  on  you  in  a 
moment" ;  or  "In  a  moment  I  will  take  your  order." 

Selling  goods  is  like  making  a  speech — both  de- 
pend upon  how  you  begin  and  end. 

Being  a  good  clerk  is  to  be  able  to  sell  the  con- 


sumer something  he  has  intended  to  get  and  to  sell 
him  something  he  had  no  idea  of  buying  when  he 
came  in. 

There  is  many  a  shirker  looking  for  the  short 
cut,  and  he  usually  finds  it  identified  at  the  other 
end  by  a  sign,  "Start  Over."  There  are  dead  loads 
of  followers  at  which  one  of  you  will  lead. 

When  feeling  that  you  have  a  mortgage  on  your 
job — look  for  a  foreclosure — by  the  boss. 

The  man  who  finds  fault  with  everything  that 
was  ever  done  has  usually  never  done  anything 
himself.  A  good  manager  seeks  to  correct  faults, 
not  to  expose  them. 

All  these  are  good  points,  and  our  Massachusetts 
friend  has  made  many  a  fine  salesman  out  of  the 
"green"  clerk,  because  he  insisted  upon  following 
these  and  many  other  rules.  One  point  he  always 
insisted  upon — that  his  salesmen  should  not  over- 
look the  small  man.  Of  course,  the  large  customer 
has  the  money  to  place  large  orders,  but  there  are 
a  host  of  lesser  lights — the  small  buyer  with  his 
small  order,  from  whose  aggregate  gross  sales 
sound  and  lasting  profits  accrue. 

Big  vs.  Small  Customers. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  is  often  wasted 
in  trying  to  land  the  big  customer,  but  it  should  be 
figured  in  a  case  like  this  that  there  are  a  great 
many  after  this  one  man,  and  in  all  probability  his 
orders  are  divided.  No  one  store  gets  all  his  trade, 
for  everyone  is  out  with  bait  and  line  to  hook  him, 
and  with  many  influences  brought  to  bear,  many 
friendships  existing,  perhaps,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  order  is  given  to  any  one  concern,  and  while 
this  type  of  customer  is  distinctly  Avorth  cultivating 
there  is  a  larger  and  more  fertile  field  among  so- 
called  smaller  men,  who  have  an  all-the-year- 
around  buying  habit  and  capacity,  and  if  any  one 
of  which  should  drop  out,  your  volume  would  not 
be  seriously  crippled. 

Every  store  has  its  list  of  so-called  prominent 
families,  upon  whom  they  incessantly  work  for 
trade.  That  is  all  very  well  and  quite  necessary, 
perhaps,  but  don't  forget  this  other  fellow  who  has 
a  very  profitable  trade  to  offer  you,  and  who,  when 
well  satisfied,  will  stay.  This  man  can  particularly 
help  your  paint  specialty  business.  He  uses  a  great 
variety  of  goods. 

The  retail  clerk  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  this 
regard,  and  the  more  helpci  s  in  the  store,  the  bet- 
ter your  chance  of  increasing  your  business  among 
this  class  of  trade.  Advise  your  associates  to  bring 
in  every  possible  lead,  to  make  note  of  anything 
they  may  hear  of  where  paints  and  kindred  line 
products  are  likely  to  be  used. 

Jim  will  learn  that  his  friend  Tack's  uncle  is 
building  a  barn,  or  cousin  Jerry  is  repairing  and 
about  to  paint  his  fence,  etc.  Then  get  on  the  job 
immediately  to  secure  this  business. 

After  all,  the  retailer's  success  is  made  up  of 
small  things,  and  no  possible  points  should  be 
overlooked  that  will  lead  to  a  better  relation  with 
your  trade,  and  eventually,  of  course,  larger  '^ales. 
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A  Chapter  on  Wood  Staining 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 


Staining  Veneers. 

OWING  to  the  scarcity  and  cost  of  solid  wood, 
much  veneer  work  is  being  done,  this  veneer 
being  laid  over  a  good  foundation  of  cheaper 
woods,  making  a  job  that,  for  either  appearance  or 
durability,  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired; 
such  work  is  if  anything  superior  to  the  real  solid 
work.  But  the  trouble  comes  with  the  staining,  at 
least  where  water  stains  are  used,  and  more  particu- 
larly where  two  or  three  coats  are  requisite,  in  order 
to  get  a  very  dark  color.  The  water  is  very  likely  to 
weaken  the  glue  which  holds  the  veneer  fast  to  the 
under  wood.  The  surface  of  the  wood  or  veneer 
then  raises,  and  usually  this  is  followed  by  cracking. 

Some  veneers  are  extremely  thin,  being  about  the 
thickness  of  paper,  and  it  is  no  rare  occurrence  for  a 
workman,  when  sandpapering  such  work,  to  cut  clear 
through  it.  Where  oil  stain  will  do  it  is  best,  by  all 
means,  to  use  it,  for  oil  stain  will  require  no  sand- 
papering and  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  glue. 
Oil  stains  are  costlier  than  water  stains,  but  many 
factories  that  for  years  used  only  water  stains  are 
now  using  oil  stains,  believing  that  the  saving  in 
labor  and  snoiled  work  more  than  offsets  the  dififer- 
ence  in  cost  of  stains. 

Another  trouble  found  with  the  use  of  water  stam 
is  that  the  veneer  will  curl.  When  this  does  happen 
the  way  to  remedy  it  is  to  wet  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wood  and  place  a  weight  on  it  until  the  veneer  is 
dry.  Some  steam  the  veneer  and  then  place  it  be- 
tween boards  until  it  is  dry.  In  using  water  stains 
avoid  excess,  apply  quickly,  using  a  sponge,  the  best 
of  all  brushes,  by  the  way,  and  wipe  off  at  once.  As 
previously  stated,  oil  stain  is  preferable,  or  alcohol 
or  turpentine  stains.  To  minimize  the  raising  of  the 
grain  when  using  water  stains  add  a  trifle  of  glycerine 
to  the  water  stain,  but  there  is  always  danger  that  too 
much  may  be  used,  in  which  case  there  will  be  trouble 
with  the  finish. 

Where  a  deeper  color  than  one  coat  will  give  is 
desired,  it  is  better  to  apply  two  or  more  coats  than 
one  heavy  coat.  Allow  each  coat  to  dry  before  apply- 
ing the  succeeding  coat.  Use  a  sponge  or  brush  if 
you  prefer,  fill  it  full  of  the  stain  and  make  quick  and 
'full  strokes,  which  will  or  should  insure  uniform 
coating.  If  the  veneer  is  to  be  stained  on  both  sides, 
steep  it  in  the  stain  a  few  minutes  and  see  that  your 
stain  is  hot,  or  at  least  quite  warm,  to  make  it  more 
quickly  penetrative.  When  the  stain  is  dry  it  may  be 
lightly  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  felt,  unless  the 
grain  has  been  raised,  in  which  case  use  instead  a 
very  fine  grade  of  sandpaper. 

The  stain  may  be  "fixed"  or  finished  with  wax 
polish  or  with  casein  in  solution.  This^is  made  by 
dissolving  dry  casein  in  a  saturated  solntion^  of  borax 
until  the  mixture  becomes  a  gummy  fluid  like  muci- 
lage. What  is  called  a  leveling  process  consists  in 
the  application  to  the  wood  before  staining  of  a  mor- 
dant, such  as  sodium  sulphate,  etc. 

Stains  for  Inlay  Work. 
There  is  -little  difference  to  be  observed  in  the 
f^taining-  of  inlays  and  veneers,  the  most  consisting 
in  the  fact  that,  for  inlay  work  brighter  colors  are 


used,  and  the  wood  is  white  wood,  poplar  or  deal. 
In  the  process  of  staining  inlay  work  the  same 
kinds  of  stains  are  used  as  for  other  work,  namely, 
the  vegetable,  mineral,  aniline,  etc.,  and  also  the 
chemicals  for  mordanting,  etc.  Here  are  some 
useful  formulas  for  dyeing  or  staining  inlay 
work.  In  all  cases  the  water  is  reckoned  in  100 
parts  : — - 

Reds. 

1.  — Eosine,  1  part;  sulphate  of  soda,  10  parts: 
acetic  acid,  3  parts. 

2.  — Magenta  No.  2  B,  1>^  parts;  auramine,  1 
part ;  sodium  sulphate,  10  parts. 

3.  — Azo  cochineal,  2  parts;  sodium  sulphate,  10 
parts ;  sulphuric  acid,  2  parts. 

4.  — Water,  10  parts;  rose  benzol,  5  parts.  First 
wet  or  mordant  the  wood  with  alum  in  solution. 

Yellows. 

5.  — Auramine,  4  parts ;  sodium  sulphate,  10 
parts. 

6.  — Naphthol  yellow,  1  part;  soda  sulphate,  10 
parts ;  sulphuric  acid,  2  parts. 

7.  — Crocein  orange,  1  part;  soda  sulphate,  10 
parts ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  part. 

Browns. 

8.  — Bismarck  brown,  R,  1  part ;  nigrosine,  yi 
part;  soda  sulphate,  18  parts. 

9.  — Same  as  No.  8,  omitting  the  nigrosine. 

10.  — Benzo  brown,  3  parts ;  table  salt,  10  parts. 

Greens. 

11.  — Brilliant  green,  3  parts;  Bismarck  brown. 
y2  part ;  soda  sulphate,  10  parts. 

12.  — Brilliant  green,  1  part;  chrysoidine,  li^ 
parts ;  soda  sulphate,  10  parts. 

13.  — Green  crystals,  Y,  i  part ;  soda  sulphate,  10 
parts. 

14.  — Malachite  green,  1  part;  Nile  blue,  A,  J4 
part ;  soda  sulphate,  10  parts. 

Blues. 

15.  — Nile  blue,  1  part;  soda  sulphate,  10  parts. 

16.  — Victoria  blue,  42,  1  part;  soda  sulphate,  10 
parts. 

17.  — Water,  8  parts;  soluble  blue,  R,  3  parts. 
A  variety  of  colors  may  be  obtained  by  diflferent 

processes  of  mixing  and  application.  For  instance, 
by  first  staining  the  wood  with  yellow,  and  be- 
fore it  is  quite  dry,  apply  a  blue,  you  will  get  a 
green.  Thus  by  the  use  of  different  colors,  in  this 
manner,  many  fine  color  effects  are  possible.  And 
also  by  mixing  the  dye  liquids  together  various 
colors,  hues  or  shades  may  be  obtained.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  combinations  of  colors 
possible  in  this  way. 

I  have  spoken  of  staining  and  also  of  dyeing ; 
the  two  terms  are  not  quite  the  same,  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view.  When  we  stain  a  surface  we 
color  it  merely  surface-deep  :  but  when  we  dye  an 
object,  we  impregnate  its  tissues  clear  through. 
Thus,  we  stain  the  surface  of  wood,  paper,  glass, 
etc.    We  dye  woolens,  cloths,  etc. 

Here  is  a  useful  table  for  the  stainer,  showing 
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Water  Colors, 

Crimson  lake. 
Sap  green. 
Emerald  green. 

Scarlet. 


what  to  use  interchangeably,  giving  the  equiva- 
lents of  water  colors  in  the  anilines : — 

Aniline  Colors. 

Congo  red. 
Naphthol  green. 
Emerald  green. 
Malachite  green. 
Eosin. 

Biebricht  scarlet. 
Violet.  Methyl  violet. 

Burnt  sienna.  Bif3marck  brown. 

Ultramarine.  Cotton  blue. 

Alkali  blue. 

Sky  blue.  Methyline  blue. 

Lemon  yellow.  Picric  acid. 

Golden  yellow.  Naphthol  yellow. 

Magenta.  Magenta. 
Cadmium  orange  Phosphine,  Aurantia. 

As  regards  choice  between  the  anilines  and 
vegetable  colors,  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  general 


proposition  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they 
are  more  permanent,  or  much  less  liable  to  fade 
under  exposure.  But  a  much  greater  variety  of 
colors  may  be  had  from  the  use  of  the  anilines, 
whose  color  range  may  be  said  to  be  almost  with- 
out limit.  Many  thousands  of  color  combinations 
are  possible  with  the  aniline  dyes  or  colors.  Hence 
they  are  very  largely  used  in  place  of  the  old-time 
dyes. 

Aniline  stains  are,  at  least  in  some  instances, 
much  more  durable  or  light-proof  than  formerly, 
owing  to  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  yet 
all  are  liable  to  fade,  some  in  a  very  brief  time 
when  exposed  to  the  light.  There  are  ajso 
changes  of  color  due  to  chemical  action  in  the 
wood  or  in  the  texture  of  other  materials,  so  that 
the  problem  of  securing  permanent  stains  in  any 
object  is  a  very  difficult  one  indeed. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Care  Taking  of  the  Steel  Coach  Floor, 

THE  steel  car  floor,  when  new,  promises  much; 
when  the  car  is  shopped,  after  a  term  of  ser- 
vice, this  same  floor  is  not  infrequently  a  sore 
disappointment.  Like  the  potter's  field,  it  takes 
everything,  from  the  juice  of  an  orange  peel  to  the 
expectorant  bacteria  deposited  by  the  disease  spread- 
ing traveler.  Its  capacity  for  absorption  is  something 
to  fairly  stagger  the  imagination.  Many  of  the  odors, 
ascribed  to  other  sources,  come  directly  from  the 
bacilla  stuffed  vitals  of  the  floor.  When  moist,  these 
festering  atoms  of  matter  smell  to  Heaven.  At 
about  this  point,  the  master  painter  is  called  in  con- 
sultation, and  his  expert  services  are  requisitioned  for 
the  purpose  of  ferreting  out  the  trouble  and  providing 
means  to  cure  it.  He  is  also,  many  times,  expected 
to  furnish  an  effectual  method  to  prevent  a  future  re- 
currence of  the  evil.  All  of  which  looks  easy  enough 
to  an  outsider,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent, especially  when  the  management  is  opposed  to 
coating  the  floors  with  anything  substantial.  The 
topmost  dressing  on  the  steel  car  floor  is  usually  ce- 
ment. This  cement  is  porous  and  absorbent ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  dirt  and  filth  catcher  and  holder,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  unless  specially  treated  with  a 
material  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  stopper  or  pore 
filler.  This  may  not  be  remarked  when  the  floor  is 
new,  but  when  worn  to  some  extent  it  is  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  sort  of  material  is  best  suited  for  a  coating  for 
this  cement  fabric?  Not  a  few  master  painters  have 
found  a  rather  tliin  mixture  of  a  color  closely  matched 
to  the  color  of  the  cement  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  work.  The  greater  percentage  of  this  material  is 
in  the  form  of  a  liquid.  It  strikes  right  into  the  ce- 
ment— becomes  a  part  of  it,  in  fact — and  stays  there, 
sealing  up  the  pores  and  giving  the  finish  of  the 
cement  a  fine,  smooth  and  solid  condition.  Perhaps, 
at  first,  the  floor  will  need  a  couple  of  coats  of  the 
material ;  then  at  each  shopping  of  the  car,  if  eriven 
a  coat,  the  floor  will  be  kept  in  a  condition  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  balance  of  the  interior.  The  odors 
will  cease,  the  bacteria  will  give  way  to  the  mop  and 
the  water  carrying  a  disinfectant,  and  the  much 
abused  floor  will  become  sanitary  and  a  part  of  the 
car  decent  to  behold.    The  car  floor  contributes  to. 


or  detracts  from,  the  finish  of  the  car  in  proportion  to 
its  condition,  quality  of  preservation  and  capacity  for 
taking  wear  and  tear  without  showing  visible  signs 
of  deterioration. 


Car  Washing, 

WASHING  the  car  exterior  and  making  it 
ready  for  the  painters  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  the  particular  jobs  about  the  railway 
paint  shop.  The  steel  car,  as  a  rule,  is  giving  more 
trouble  to  all  concerned  in  the  washing  than  the 
wooden  coach  ever  did.  The  dirt  and  road  accumu- 
lations appear  to  bore  into  the  finish  and  clinch  fast 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  washing,  in  not  a  few  shops, 
is  the  next  thing  in  the  point  of  hard  work  to  driving 
stakes  at  a  circus.  When  you  come  to  the  trucks  and 
platforms,  the  job  gets  to  look  bigger  and  uglier.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  practice,  in  some  shops,  to  clean 
these  parts  of  the  car  with  benzine,  gasoline,  and  in 
some  cases  with  a  mixture  of  benzine  and  crude  oil. 
Of  course,  the  parts  are  first  gone  over  with  a  scrap- 
ing knife,  and  all  the  heavier  collections  of  grease, 
etc.,  removed.  Then  the  fluids  and  the  oils  are  ap- 
plied freely,  and  allowed  to  penetrate  until  the  ada 
mant  substances  are  soft  enough  to  come  off  under 
coarse  cloths,  burlaps  being  very  good  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  well-known  master  painter  makes  the  ob- 
servation that  raw  linseed  oil  is  a  most  excellent 
medium  for  dissolving  tar,  grease  and  a  combination 
of  tar  and  greasy  substances,  these  mediums,  and 
especially  tar  and  hard  grease,  being  soluble  in  the 
ci!  when  left  for  a  time  to  act  upon  them.  Certain 
foremen  painters  prefer  this  means  of  cleaning  the 
trucks  and  platforms,  for  the  reason  that  no  water 
is  thus  allowed  to  get  into  parts  of  the  construction 
to  rust  and  damage  the  metal.  This  is  a  point,  it  seems 
to  us,  well  taken.  For  the  same  reason,  no  water  is 
used  in  cleaning  the  deck  or  clear-story  of  ihe  steel 
car.  .Such  parts,  under  the  most  careful  treatment, 
corrode  and  decline  in  structural  strengtli  quite  soon 
enough  without  hastening  decay  through  the  use 
of  water.  However,  there  are  cases  in  steel  trucks 
and  platforms  when  about  the  onlv  method  in  sight,  if 
the  narts  are  to  be  made  clean,  is  to  eet  ricfht  at 
the  work  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  followin.rr  up 
with  a  generotis  rinsing  with  clean  water.  The 
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trucks  under  dining,  club  and  library  cars,  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  this  class.  Now  that  muriatic 
acid  has  been  so  largely  and  favorably  recommended 
for  the  outside  of  the  car  body,  this  work  may  be 
said  to  be  greatly  simplified.  In  addition  to  this 
acid  there  are  now  being  used  for  this  work  cer- 
tain emulsions  which  are  doing  good  service.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  business  of  cleaning 
the  car  for  painting  is  getting  into  abler  and  more 
effective  channels. 


The  Finish  of  Car  Vestibvile  Interiors. 

FOR  years  the  interior  of  the  vestibules  furnished 
the  master  painter  with  a  theme  for  discussion 
and  a  cause  for  anxiety.  When  these  parts 
of  the  car  went  in  the  natural  wood  finish  there  was 
continual  drudgery  to  keep  them  in  a  presentable 
condition.  The  scraping,  sanding,  filling,  shellacking, 
varnishing,  etc.,  along  with  the  touching  up,  made  a 
formidable  list  of  processes,  and  an  amount  of  work 
calculated  to  set  the  thinking  man  to  planning  some 
better  way.  The  happy  plan  was  hit  upon  when  the 
Pullman  Car  Company  adopted  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  vestibule  interior  with  the  same  color  used 
upon  the  outside  of  the  body  of  the  car.  This  proved 
a  fine  bit  of  strategy,  and  a  most  economical  method 
of  putting  the  right  sort  of  a  finish  upon  a  part  of 
the  car  seen  of  all  travelers.  A  railway  superintend- 
ent lately  remarked  that  the  vestibule  of  the  car 
serves  to  introduce  the  traveler  to  the  luxury  and 
home  comforts  of  the  inner  recesses  of  the  vehicle, 
and  as  first  impressions  are  the  most  vital  ones,  and, 
if  anything,  the  most  lasting,  this  superior  appearance 
of  the  vestibules  represents  an  advertising  value  of 
no  m(!an  measure.  All  this  advantage,  moreover,  is 
being  secured  at  a  smaller  outlay  of  time  and  ex- 
pense than  under  the  former  processes.  At  the  pres- 
ent tiire,  the  vestibules  are  washed  along  with  the 
inside  of  the  car.  Then  they  are  touched  up  at 
points  needing  it,  next  puttied,  then  given,  say,  a 
couple  of  coats  of  color  and  the  same  number  of 
varnish  coats,  and  there  you  are  with  a  finish  that 
will  wear  and  look  excellent.  Of  course,  should  the 
finish  be  in  a  condition  to  require  a  greater  number  of 
processes  to  fetch  out  the  appearance  to  correspond 
with  the  exterior  finish  of  the  car,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  surface  a  coat  or  two  of  some  good 
building  up  material,  with  a  thorough  sandpapering 
to  follow.  Some  putty  glazing  work  may  even  be 
necessary,  but  these  processes  are  all  quickly  per- 
formed, as  a  rule,  and  represent  scarcely  a  fraction  of 
the  work  formerly  needed  to  produce  the  finish  upon 
the  old  natural  wood  vestibules.  With  the  larger  ob- 
served practice  of  giving  the  outside  of  the  car  three 
coats  of  varnish,  it  may^well  be  thought  advisable  to 
also  give  the  vestibule  interiors  the  third  coat  of 
varnish.  Wtih  this  protecton,  and  the  deeper  luster 
CI  the  finish,  and  the  better  looks  throughout,  the 
vestibules  may  be  made,  and  maintained,  the  most  at- 
tractive parts  of  the  car,  as  they  should  be. 


Surfacing  Varnish. 

A LARGE  number  of  railroads  are,  at  the  present 
time,  engaged  in  giving  their  passenger  equip- 
ment cars  a  rubbed  finish  for  the  interior  sur- 
face. A  master  car  painter,  speaking  recently  to  the 
writer  concerning  this  class  of  finish,  and  its  advan- 
tages, remarked  upon  the  fact  that  much  of  this  finish 
is  being  put  out  for  service  looking  far  from  what  it 
should.    The  finish  appears  to  have  a  lifeless  look, 


whereas  it  should  show  a  sharp,  sprightly  appearance, 
indicative  of  life  and  sinew.  Perhaps,  as  our  friend 
suggests,  the  rubbing  has  been  done  with  oil  and 
pulverized  pumice  stone,  or  with  some  renovating 
medium.  Of  these  latter,  there  are  a  number  which 
may  be  used  successfully  in  this  capacity ;  others  take 
too  keen  a  bite  into  the  varnish,  eating  out,  in  fact, 
the  vital  element  to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  life 
look  of  the  finish.  Personally  we  have  always  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  varnish  rubbed  with  water  and 
pumice  stone  flour.  If  the  varnish  is  well  cured  and 
dried,  the  pumice  stone  and  water  rub  will  clean  off 
the  nibs  and  thistles  of  dirt,  and  all  other  substances, 
and  lay  down  the  gloss  in  fine  shape.  Then  cleaned 
up  and  given  a  slight  burnish  with  a  renovating  me- 
dium, the  finish  takes  on  an  appearance  of  satin  tex=- 
ture  unsurpassed  for  giving  the  interior  of  the  car 
a  suggestion  of  luxurv  and  comfort. 


Puttying  the  Car. 

EVEN  the  steel  coach,  as  it  comes  to  the  paint 
shop,  is  found  to  need  more  or  less  puttying. 
Dents  in  the  finish  sometimes  strike  right 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric, 
and  not  infrequently  burrow  into  the  steel  sheets, 
making  it  necessary  to  touch  up  such  defacements 
with  a  good  metal  surfacer  and  in  due  course  putty 
to  the  level,  or  a  trifle  above  level,  of  the  surround- 
ing surface.  For  this  work  a  good  hard  drying 
putty  is  the  thing.  Such  putty,  when  hard,  can 
then  be  rubbed  down  with  rubbing  brick  and  water, 
or  sandpapered,  as  circumstances  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  may  best  suggest.  All  this  work 
is  important,  and  should  be  handled  as  such,  for 
it  leads  directly  up  to  either  a  good  or  an  indif- 
ferent finish.  It  may,  moreover,  be  made  needless- 
ly expensive,  or  kept  within  reasonable  limits  in 
respect  to  cost.  First,  the  man  given  this  w^ork  to 
do  should  be  instructed  to  putty  only  those  de- 
fects actually  in  need  of  it — the  places,  in  fact,  that 
will  show  unduly  when  the  finish  is  in  place.  There 
are  many  minute  spots  on  the  surface  that  are 
not  worth  while  to  bother  with  which  a  man  ad- 
dicted to  spotting  every  pinhole  on  the  surface 
will  plaster  with  a  mound  of  the  plastic  pigment, 
at  a  smart  expense  to  get  down  to  the  level  of  the 
balance  of  the  surface.  .  Putty  the  places  actually 
in  need  of  it,  and  then  let  it  go  at  that. 


Touching  Up  the  Finished  Car. 

THERE  are  always  some  places  upon  the  car, 
when  it  gets  out  into  the  clear  light  of  Old 
Sol,  that  need  some  extra  attention  at  the 
hands  of  a  workman  delegated  to  take  care  of  this 
class  of  work.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  have  a  man  on 
this  outside  job  who  is  not  only  a  good  workman, 
but  a  most  trustworthy  one.  With  such  a  man  out- 
.'^ide,  on  the  lookout  for  the  things  which  slip  past  the 
attention  of  the  men  inside,  the  car  is  quite  certain 
to  look  neat  and  uniform  in  appearance  when  re- 
leased for  service.  Trucks,  platforms,  under  parts 
of  the  car,  the  body,  and  even  the  inside  of  the  car, 
need  a  sharp  look  over  and  the  savingr  touch  of  some 
handy  color  or  varnish-color.  Places  here  and  there 
invite  a  lick  of  something  to  even  up  some  deficiency, 
due  to  neglect  or  a  bit  of  bad  workmanship.  And  it 
always  pays  to  have  these  things  attended  to.  It 
means  a  better  balanced  appearance  for  the  car  all 
Over,  and,  more  important,  a  better  wearing  fabric 
of  paint  and  varnish. 
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A  Movement  for  Better  Decoration 

Convention  Held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  the  Organization  of  a  National  Home  Furnishing 

Association,  New  York,  April  17,  1917. 


AT  a  recent  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers,  held  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  it  was 
felt  that  there  was  a  decided  need  of  some  educa- 
tional propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  subject  of  better 
and  more  artistic  furnishings  and  decorations  of  their 
homes.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, since  the  craze  for  dancing  in  the  restaurants  and 
hotels  has  taken  such  firm  hold  in  our  larger  cities  and 
towns.  But  it  was  realized  that  this  subject  was  one  that 
was  entirely  too  broad  for  the  furniture  manufacturers 
to  take  up  by  themselves;  that  they  were  not  the  only 
parties  at  interest,  but  that  all  whose  business  pertained 
to  home  furnishing  and  decorating  or  who  furnished  ma- 
terials entering  into  such  decoration  had  the  same  inter- 
est, from  a  business  standpoint,  as  they  did,  and  that,  in 
addition,  there  were  numerous  educational  institutions 
and  professional  organizations,  including  artists,  archi- 
tects and  decorators,  as  well  as  women's  clubs  and  similar 
associations  devoted  to  better  living,  all  of  which  might 
be  willing  to  assist  in  such  a  propaganda,  if  not  finan- 
cially, at  least  by  giving  their  influence  to  the  work. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee,  of  which  C.  R.  Clifford,  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frohne.    These  gentle- 
men communicated  with  a  large  number  of  organizations 
and  obtained  from  them  promise  of  assistance.  Among 
them  were  the  following:  — 
American  Federation  of  Arts;  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 
American  Library  Association ;  Walter  L.  Brown. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York;  Grosvenor  Atter- 
bury. 

Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York;  William  G. 
Wilcox. 

Brooklyn  Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects;  F. 
J.  Helmle. 

Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  A.  Augustus 
Healy. 

Carpet  Association  of  America;  Charles  F.  Snyder. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Elliot  H. 
Goodwin. 

Columbia  University;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Lace,  Em- 
broidery and  Allied  Trades;  J.  B.  Patton. 

Commercial  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Upholstery 
and  Allied  Trades;  W.  E.  Rosenthal. 

Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art; 
C.  R.  Richards. 

Curtain  Manufacturers'  Association  of  America;  W.  E. 
Wormser. 

Decorators'  Association  of  New  York;  Mary  Linton 
Ackerman. 

Federation  of  Furniture  Manufacturers;  William  H. 
Gay. 

Framed  Picture  Manufacturers'  Association;  Nathan 
Ullman 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society:  Clarence  L.  Law. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  .\rts;  Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
Motion  Picture  Directors'  Association:  Charles  Giblyn. 
National  Academy  of  Design:  .1.  Alder  Weir. 
National  Arts  Club;  John  G.  Agar. 
National  Mural  Painters"  Society;  Kenyon  Cox. 
National  Sculpture  Society:  Herbert  .^dams. 
National   Varnish   Manufacturers'   Association:    J.  B. 
Lord. 


New  York  Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects; 
W.  Emerson. 

New  York  Furniture  Exchange;  Charles  E.  Spratt. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States; 
S.  L.  Sulzberger. 

Pottery,  Glass  and  Brass  Salesmen's  Association  of 
America;  J.  M.  O'Gorman. 

Pratt  Institute;  Walter  S.  Perry. 

Silk  Association  of  America;  Charles  Cheney. 

Upholstery  Buyers'  Association,  of  Boston;  David  C. 
Theall. 

Upholstery  Manufacturers'  Association;  John  W.  Snow- 
den. 

Wall  Paper  Importers'  Association  of  America;  Thos. 
B.  Aldrich. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association;  Henry  Burn. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  trade  publications,  rep- 
resenting different  industries  connected  with  home  fur 
nishing  and  decoration,  promised  their  assistance.  A  con- 
vention was  arranged  for,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  arriving  at  some  plan  whereby 
people  might  be  interested  in  better  and  more  artistic 
homes,  and  perhaps  a  national  association  organized  to 
take,  charge  of  this  educational  campaign.  This  conven- 
tion was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  on 
Tuesday,  April  17,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  Many 
of  those  at  the  convention  were  ladies,  some  of  whom  took 
an  active  part  in  addressing  the  meeting. 

The  proceedings  throughout  showed  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  was  specially  marked  in  the  reception  of 
Mrs.  McKnight's  address,  in  which  she  promised  that  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  State  of  Michigan  would  do  all  they 
could  to  further  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
permanent  organization  was  adopted,  the  temporary  chair- 
man being  elected  to  serve  as  president  during  the  process 
of  organization.  This  was  Robert  W.  Irwin,  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  and 
a  recent  past-president  of  the  Federation  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers.  Although  he  had  not  expected  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  meeting,  he  made  an  excellent  presiding  of- 
ficer and  handled  all  matters  that  came  up  with  expedi- 
tion and  without  wasting  time  or  allowing  any  one 
speaker  to  take  up  more  time  than  the  importance  of  his 
subject  entitled  him  to. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  furniture  manufacturers, 
having  originated  the  idea,  naturally  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  meeting,  although  it  is  not  intended  that,  in 
the  work  of  the  organization,  they  shall  benefit  any  more 
than  other  organizations  of  manufacturers  interested  in 
the  general  idea  of  inducing  people  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  better  and  more  artistic  furnishing  of  the 
homes.  It  is  expected  tliat  wall  paper  and  drapery  manu- 
facturers, picture  frame  makers,  rug  and  carpet  manufac- 
turers, painters  and  all  others,  whose  work  forms  a  part 
of  the'artistic  home,  will  share  alike  in  the  benefits  of  the 
campaign  that  has  been  started  with  this  meeting,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  manufacturers  will  naturally  reap 
the  greatest  individual  profits,  and  therefore  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense 
attached  to  the  campaign.  But  the  decorators  and  wall 
paper  dealers  of  the  country,  allliough  they  may  not  be 
able  to  contribute  a  great  deal  finanrially  to  the  move- 
ment can,  without  doubt,  give  great  assistance  by  taking 
ni)  the  thoueht  suggested  at  tlu>  meeting,  of  educating 
themselves  to  be  l)etter  salesmen  and  thus  be  able  to  help 
their  customers  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and 
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what  is  bad  in  decoration,  and  to  lead  them  to  desire  the 
best  they  can  afford.  Incidentally,  a  greater  profit  -will  be 
reaped  because  it  will  mean  the  sale  of  better  grades  rf 
wall  paper  and  draperies. 

Among  those  representing  the  wall  paper  industry  VT^ho 
were  present  were  Henry  Burn,  president  of  the  Robert 
Graves  Company,  of  New  York,  and  also  of  the  Wall  Paper 
Manufacturers'  Association;  Howard  M.  Heston,  secretary 
of  M.  H.  Birge  &  Son  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Lyon,  of  the  Allen-Higgins  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

As  representating  the  decorators  and  retail  wall  paper 
dealers  of  New  York  city,  we  notice  William  H.  Oliver,  ex- 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  held  in  the  Chrysan- 
themum Room,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Hotel  Aster, 
which  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

At  10.20  a.  m.  the  meeting-  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Clifford,  who  stated  that  forty-seven  associations  had 
taken  up  this  movement  and  the  call  had  been  most  en- 
thusiastically rc^Donded  to.  We  have  often  loniged  for  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  which  should  crystallize 
the  desire  for  better  thing's  in  the  home.  The  movement 
had  its  origin  in  the  Federation  of  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers. He  introduced  as  temporary  chairman  Robert  W. 
Irwin,  ex-president  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Irwin  said  in  part: — 

AVe  all  pretty  well  appreciate  the  forces  that  have  been 
at  work  to  educate  our  people  to  better  homes  and  better 
home  furnishings.  To  educate  people  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  of  artistic  home  surroundings  will  have  a 
g-reat  influence  on  future  generations.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  idea  that  those  having  commercial  interests  in 
these  lines  should  take  an  active  part.  While  this  motive 
may  seem  somewhat  selfish,  but  any  movement  whatever 
Its  motive  will  bring  g-ood  results  and  bring  increased  busi- 
ness to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  idea  was  recently  dis- 
cussed in  the  Federation  of  Furniture  Manufacturers  at 
its  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids.  As  a  result  this  meeting  has- 
been  called  and  all  the  organizations  named  on  this  pro- 
gram have  been  invited  to  attend.  We  are  here  today  not 
with  any  preconceived  ideas  of  what  should  be  done.  We 
are  here  to  counsel  with  every  one  who  should  be  inter- 
ested in  this  cause.  There  is  not  to  be  presented  to  you 
today  a  worked -out  plan.  We  hope  for  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion, so  that  we  may  be  able  to  devise  an  intelligent 
plan  of  action. 

A  motion  that  Robert  W.  Irwin  be  elected  permanent 
chairman,  pending  organization,  and  John  W.  Stephenson, 
editor  of  "The  Upholsterer  and  Interior  Decorator,"  secre- 
tary, wa."!  carried,  Mr.  Clifford  putting  the  question. 

Cass  Gilbert,  one  of  i^merica's  leading  architects,  was 
introduced  and  said  in  part: — 

An  Architect's  Point  of  View. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  repeat  a  few  fundamental  common- 
places. The  principal  proposition  is  the  question  of  quality 
in  everything  that  is  done.  There  is  no  better  way  to  win 
the  applau.^e  of  the  world  than  to  produce  the  goods.  No 
niannfacturer  should  permit  a  salesman  to  represent  that 
a  thing  is  of  good  design  when  it  is  only  commonplace. 

The  best  patriotism  that  men  in  business  can  show  is  to 
raise  the  quality  of  American  manufactures  to  the  highest 
possible  standard.  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  known  for  this 
outside  of  our  own  borders.  "Recollection  of  quality  lasts 
long  after  the  price  has  been  forgotten." 

We  have  introduced  in  this  country  methods  of  stand- 
ardization. We  are  seeing  today  the  effect  of  this  spirit 
carried  lo  its  ultimate  aim  in  Germany.  I  prefer  the  high 
ideals  of  individual  life  to  the  results  of  standardization. 
The  collector  cherishes  the  old  lamp  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
■pompeii  because  it  is  an  individual  work  of  art.  The  old 
Colonial  furniture  is  trea.?ured  today  because  of  its  quality. 
It  is  for  that  sort  of  thing  the  American  manufacture 
should  stiive.  Quality,  when  usefulness  alone  Is  required; 
quality  and  beauty,  when  anything  greater  is  wanted. 
The  design  is  a  very  important  part  in  the  work.  Economy 
by  standardization  does  not  always  spell  profit  because  it 
sometimes  spoils  design. 

There  is  but  little  value  and  very  great  danger  in  the 
effort  in  many  cities  to  restrict  competition  to  local  men. 
This  should  be  di.^couraged.  That  city  is  most  prosperous 
whose  gates  .are  widest  open.  I  am  speaking  as  an  archi- 
tect. The  mayor  of  a  city  frequently  says: — We  must  deal 
as  much  as  possible  with  local  people.  In  Newark  re- 
cently the  chairman  of  the  Court  House  Commission  said 
he  would  stand  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and  not  for 
the  few  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  building  industry 
for  profit.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  challenge  all  com- 
petition by  the  quality  of  your  work.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion of  market  to  the  man  who  can  produce  the  goods.  1 
know  a  little  ironworker  in  Philadelphia  who  by  the 
quality  of  design  is  being  sought  after  by  the  architects 
and  is  having  his  products  used  all  over  the  country. 

Because  I  happen  to  live  in  New  York,  am  I  going  to 
say  I  will  have  no  furniture  not  made  in  New  York?  The 


city  that  builds  a  wall  to  keep  its  products  in  will  not  let 
them  o".t.  There  should  be  no  sectionalism  in  business. 
If  you  take  the  line  that  nothing  shall  come  except  from 
your  own  community  sooner  or  later  a  set  of  conditions 
will  arise  that  -^vill  weaken  or  destroy  the  foundation  of 
your  industry.  There  should  be  no  limitation  of  trade  ex- 
cept by  quality  of  product  and  design. 

Henry  W.  Kent,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
said  in  part: — 

How  an  Art  Museum  Can  Help. 

I  represent  a  museum  that  is  supposed  to  represent  taste 
and  culture.  People  are  giving  up  not  only  the  word 
"culture,"  but  the  sense  of  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
"taste"  is  bom  and  cannot  be  made,  but  I  think  that  can- 
not be  truA.  The  reason  we  think  of  France  as  a  nation 
that  is  tr.ading  on  taste  is  that  ever  since  the  days  of 
Francis  I  it  has  studied  and  developed  this  matter  of 
taste.  Through  her  schools  of  art,  cabinetmaking,  cera- 
mics, textiles,  etc.,  she  has  been  made  a  nation  of  taste. 
The  taste  of  this  country  must  be  developed  first  through 
the  manufaftt;rers,  secondly  through  the  schools  which 
must  train  the  workers  for  decorative  art,  and  third  by 
the  museums. 

Museums  have  always  been  established  for  the  privileged 
classes  from  the  start  until  almost  now;  for  the  people 
who  really  understood  and  the  people  who  drifted  in.  But 
a  change  "has  come  through  the  development  of  the  poiblic 
museums,  supported  by  public  money  and  endeavoring  to 
see  what  they  could  do  for  the  public  at  larga  Only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  museums  of  the  country  are  devoted  to  art 
and  art  industry. 

Museums  established  by  colleges  and  universities  are  fast 
going  out  of  existence,  and  those  established  by  the  public 
are  coming  in.  They  are  being  looked  to  to  teach  many 
things  besides  taste.  It  is  for  you  to  say  what  the  mu- 
seums can  do  to  help  you  in  the  movement  you  have  un- 
dertaken. 

What  the  Natural  History  Museum  Can  Do. 

F.  A.'  liucas,  director  of  the  American  Museum,  of  Nat- 
ural History,  said  in  part: — 

A  few  years  ago  I  said  that  natural  history  museums 
needed  more  art  and  art  museums  more  science.  Not 
many  years  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  of  calling  on 
a  director  of  a  natural  history  museum  for  anything  con- 
nected with  art.  We  find  in  art  that  some  things  once  use- 
ful became  artistic  and  later  passed  out  of  use. 

Museums  have  become  educational,  so  that  even  he  who 
runs  through  one  will  find  some  information  thrust  upon 
him.  To  do  thi.s  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  collections 
in  an  attractive  way.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  adorn  and 
decorate  a  building  to  which  one  goes  but  seldom  how 
much  better  worth  while  it  is  to  decorate  our  homes. 

The  Ceramic  Society  has  held  exhibits  in  our  museum 
and  has  found  inspiration  for  design  in  the  collections  of 
pottery  made  by  primitive  American  people.  A  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  develop  the  textile  designs  of  ancient 
Peruvian  and  other  primitive  American  man  for  modem 
use.  There  are  many  designs  from  these  ethnological  col- 
lections that  may  be  developed  into  ideas  for  wall  papers, 
draperies  and  rugs.  It  is  easy  to  study  in  these  collec- 
tions the  growth  of  man's  ideas  and  his  ability  to  translate 
them  into  form  and  color. 

Most  designers  are  getting  their  ideas  at  thousandth 
hand,  as  they  have  gradually  developed  through  ages  from 
the  conventional  decorations  of  early  man.  The  limitations 
of  the  material  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  early 
craftsman  by  the  colors  at  his  disposal  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  conventions  in  art.  Museums 
are  anxious  to  place  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public.  Come  and  see  for  yourselves  whether  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  an  artistic  influence. 

Art  Study  in  the  Schools  Can  Help. 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney,  director  of  art  in  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  city,  said  in  part:— 

How  many  of  vou,  as  active  men  in  the  industrial  arts, 
would  like  to  know  what  the  future  styles  are  to  be?  If 
I  told  you  it  was  possible  to  know  you  would  think  there 
was  a  catch  in  it.  But  you  can  know  if  you  learn  how 
styles  have  developed  in  the  past.  In  the  dry  goods  trade 
the  world  has  gone  to  Paris  because  the  French  have 
taught  the  world  that  there  they  had  designers  who  en- 
deavored to  produce  the  very  best  in  women's  apparel. 

You  read  the  future  by  undertaking  to  shape  the  future 
and  to  turn  teacher.  The  manufacturers  and  all  connected 
with  them,  down  to  the  ultimate  consumers,  have  been 
teachers.  The  teaching  function  is  gotten  by  advertising, 
by  taking  the  public  into  confidence  and  advising  them. 
Every  salesman  in  every  furniture  shop  or  every  wall 
paper  showroom  is  a  teacher— but  the  teaching  must  be 
done  in  a  subtle  manner,  and  the  customer  must  be  given 
to  <!ee  there  is  choice  between  one  thing  and  another. 
That  leasts  to  the  development  of  taste. 

Taste  is  discrimination  made  through  repeated  choices. 
The  salesman  who  leads  a  customer  to  see  what  is  best  for 
his  home  is  a  teacher.  Last  year  over  $500,000,000  was  spent 
for  furnishings  in  this  country,  in  the  purchase  of  furni- 
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ture,  wall  paper,  draperies,  etc.  Every  dollar  in  the  last 
analysis  was  spent  by  the  woman  who  was  choosiriig'  be- 
tween two  things  and  selected  the  one  she  thougrht  was 
best  in  design  and  color.  The  clerk  gives  you  one  or  two 
I'easons  for  your  choice;  you  accept  his  judgment  and 
decide  accordingly.  The  buyer  is  taught  by  the  clerk, 
wisely  or  badly. 

As  this  is  a  fact  and,  as  the  woman  is  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  art  objects,  you  must  devote  your  attention  to 
the  women.  3:ou  should  promote  the  art  training  being 
given  in  the  public  schools.  Women  should  be  taught  about 
home  decoration  just  as  they  have  been  taught  aboiat 
dress.  They  have  to  be  taught  that  the  home  is  the  larger 
and  more  permanent  object  by  which  their  taste  is  judged, 
much  more  than  by  anything  else. 

This  teaching  cannot  be  done  by  individuals  in  any  sel- 
fish fashion.  It  cannot  be  done  in  any  blatant  way.  It 
can  be  done  through  the  training  of  salesmen.  The  public 
must  want  to  learn  these  things  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
value.  One  thing-  that  is  wanted  is  co-operative  exhibi- 
tions. I  nave  seen  abroad  such  an  exhibition  in  which 
there  were  a  aeries  of  twenty  or  more  rooms  furnished  and 
decorated  by  artists  down  to  the  minutest  details.  This 
15  something  which  cannot  be  done  by  individuals,  but 
only  by  co-operative  effort.  This  is  industrial  prepared- 
ness. 

We  deprecate  that  despicable  thing  of  stealing  designs. 
Tney  are  often  stolen  by  manufacturers  who  are  too  mean 
to  pay  for  the  designs  which  they  use.  Upon  a  decent 
observance  of  honesty  in  the  trade  any  forward  movement 
must  ultimately  be  iDased. 

Prof.  "William  H.  Carpenter,  provost  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, S8,id  in  part: — 

The  University  Can  Assist  This  Movement. 

The  ideal  of  the  American  university  wherever  it  is 
placed  is  public  service,  and  I  mean  it  in  its  widest  pos- 
sible sense.  It  is  not  merely  to  send  out  men  to  enter  into 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  There  is  another  service  and  that 
is  the  service  of  enlightenment  to  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  is  to  go  out  into  the  community  and  become  a  part 
of  it.  It  is  important  to  enlighten  the  mind  to  appreciate 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  rather  than  that 
which  is  ephemeral  and  for  the  moment.  That  is  the 
function  the  university  should  perform.  It  should  develop 
a  usefulness  in  the  life  of  the  people.  No  university  ap- 
proaches anywhere  near  the  ideals  of  an  ultimate  scheme 
of  perfection.  No  school  of  architecture,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  ever  offered  correlated  courses  in  the  decoration  of  the 
buildings  the  architects  produce.  We  have  about  fifty 
students  out  of  13,500  who  are  studying  interior  decoration. 
What  a  striking  commentary  on  the  lack  of  co-operation 
in  developing  what  should  constitute  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  American  home.  There  is  in  the  university 
an  idea  for  further  co-operation  and  to  make  this  question 
of  home  decora+ion  of  greater  importance  than  it  ever  has 
been  before.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  your  organization. 

He  closed  by  thanking  those  present  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  an  exhibition  of  decorative  art  held  at  Columbia 
University. 

Help  Promised  from  Women's  Clubs. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  JMcKnight  (Anna  Caulfield  McKnight),  chair- 
man of  art  department,  jVEichican  Stat©  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  member  of  art  department.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  was  introduced  and  spoke 
in  paj-t  as  follows: — 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  trying  to  goi  back  to 
the  home  that  we  have  been  leaving  in  this  amusement- 
loving  age  that  we  have  been  living  in.  An  attractive  home 
may  keep  the  men  at  home  and  prevent  so  many  divorces. 
In  the  West  we  have  women — they  are  the  buyers — who 
are  all  ready  to  help  in  this  educational  movement.  We 
have  women's  clubf.  The  cluib  woman  is  the  hardest 
worker.  We  want  you  to  make  money.  All  that  the 
club  wom«n  want  is  education,  and  wo  are  here  to  help 
you. 

I  beg  of  you  to  send  exhibits  of  furnished  rooms  into 
the  smaller  towns  at  the  ti;me  when  they  iiold  the  annual 
State  meetings  of  women's  clubs  there.  This  is  the  great- 
est opportunity  you  have  today.  And  send  with  the  ex- 
hibition a  man  or  woman  who  is  able  to  talk  and  to  teach 
us  about  the  harmony  of  color  and  the  principle.s  of  deco- 
ration.   A  knowledge  of  art  history  docs  not  teach  art. 

I  bought  an  old  hou«e  because  I  was  afraid  to  build  a 
new  one.  I  beg  of  you  to  make  good  wall  paper,  good 
furniture,  good  rugs,  good  lighting  fixtures,  because  tlien 
we  shall  buy  them. 

I  ask  you  to  prepare  lectures  and  charts  and  lantern 
slides  with  the  things  one  should  and  should  not  have 
in  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  home,  and  send  them  out 
to  the  women  of  the  small  towns.  Wo  have  taken  in  Mich- 
igan the  slogan,  "Home  First,"  but  it  isn't  a  far  cry  from 
that  to  America  First,  and  we  have  given  up  all  our  work 
to  endeavo  r  to  help  in  this  hour  of  trial  and  make  America 
God's  country  and  man's  republic. 


A  Professor  of  Architecture's  Views. 

William  A.  Jioring,  professor  of  architecture  in  Columbia 
University,  said  in  part: — ■ 

We  architects  are  dependent  upon  the  furniture  manu- 
facturer. We  desire  to  encourage  the  combination  of  man- 
ufacturer and  designer.  We  need  more  good  designers  of 
furniture.  Art  aducation,  we  hope,  will  aid  in  producing 
them.  A  beautiful  design  on  paper  is  often  disappointing 
in  the  finished  product.  What  people  look  for  first  in 
furniture  is  beauty;  second  is  its  suitability.  Beauty  will 
influence  the  buyer  more  than  anything  else.  If  a  man 
could  have  his  whims  reproduced  it  might  be  possible  to 
develop  individuality,  but  modern  methods  of  manufac- 
ture dem.and  production  in  quantity.  Good  furniture  re- 
quires .artistic  work  of  high  quality.  The  old  hickory 
chairs  made  by  the  foot  lathe  have  an  artistic  quality 
lacking  in  the  reproductions  of  modern  manufacture.  A 
really  good  article  can  be  repeated.  Lightness  and  strength 
are  essenti.al  for  all  movable  pieces.  It  takes  time  and 
heredity  1o  produce  furniture  designers  of  quality.  The 
English  f:jriiiture  appeals  to  us  because  it  fits  the  body 
and  gives  us  comfort. 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  president  of  the  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  of  New  York,  who  was  to  have  been 
present  had  been  called  West  on  business,  but  offered  him- 
self for  future  service. 

The  Art  in  Trades  Club  Is  Appreciative. 

C.  Victor  Twiss,  president  of  the  Art  in  Trades  Club 
of  New  York  city,  said  in  part: — 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  spirit 
when  commercialism  is  bowing  to  the  artistic. 

The  Arc  in  Trades  Club  is  the  growth  of  a  movement 
started  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  study 
the  artistic  side  of  home  furnishings.  People  who  have 
visited  Europe  have  brought  back  a  sense  of  art  fitness 
and  distributed  it  among  their  friends.  We  organized  an 
evening  course  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  artistic  principles.  Employers  have  encouraged 
their  employes  to  take  these  courses  and  have  furnished 
materials. 

A  permanent  club  was  organized  in  1906.  Membership  is 
limited  to  those  employed  in  or  interested  in  the  art 
trades.  We  have  a  membership  of  over  'MO,  including 
interior  decorators,  mural  painters,  painters,  scenic  artists, 
wall  paper  manufacturers,  dealers  and  salesmen.  Some 
of  the  most  artistic  homes  haA'e  been  opened  for  our  in- 
spection. We  have  visited  mills  where  artistic  materials 
are  produced.  Club  rooms  have  been  opened  and  furnished 
in  an  a:(tistic  manner  by  members  of  the  club.  We  try 
to  impress  upon  our  members  the  idea  that  th-3  more  widely 
their  knowledge  is  diffused  the  greater  their  endowment. 

The  true  artist  knows  that  art  work  is  not  confined  to 
paint  and  stone.  The  American  public  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  a  lot  of  junk  brought  to  this  counti-j'-  must 
be  good  because  it  is  a  hundred  years  old.  When  we  have 
learned  to  discriminate  more  wisely  we  will  know  what  to 
piaise.  Goodness  does  not  always  depend  on  bigness.  The 
large  manufacturer  does  not  always  produce  the  best 
goods.  Speeding  up  in  production  is  often  a  menace  to  the 
future.  All  worth  while  or  permanent  successes  are  suc- 
cesses of  character.  Competition  is  not  the  life  of  trade 
but  its  death.  There  should  be  no  competition  save  that 
noble  contention  or  rather  emulation  as  to  who  best  shall 
work  and  best  agree. 

Designers  should  know  how  their  designs  are  to  be  car- 
ried out.  They  should  learn  the  processes  of  manufacture. 
They  should  be  given  some  leeway,  and  they  will  pro- 
duce results  with  a  stamp  of  individuality. 

Your  object  should  be  the  home  furnished.  When  it 
comes  to  the  interior  of  our  homes  we  go  ahead  and  fit 
them  up  in  a  haphazard  way.  Beautiful  things  will  not 
make  a  beautiful  home  unless  properly  a,sseml)led.  The 
eternal  fitness  of  things  should  be  continually  kept  in 
mind. 

The  decorator  need  not  be  able  to  do  the  actual  work 
himself,  l^et  us  hope  that  the  homes  of  our  land  will  he 
endowed  with  a  greater  beauty  than  that  of  being  his- 
torically correct.  Go  back  to  your  home  towns  and  start 
art  in  trades  clubs.  Get  the  best  teachers  you  have.  Go 
into  the  mo\emcnt  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and  cast 
aside  the  distinction  between  employer  and  employe. 

At  this  point  a  recess  of  one  hour  was  announced  in 
order  to  give  tho.sc  attending  tlio  convention  an  oppor- 
tunity for  luncheon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  first 
speaker  introduced  was  Allen  Walker,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  who  spoke  In 
rart  as  follows: — 

Quality  Product  the  Important  Thing. 

Back  of  every  great  movement  miL-it  be  a  ba<-kground 
of  responsibility — the  standarization  of  business  .-ind  its 
Uplift  before  all  the  world.    That  movement  should  have 
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for  its  ultimate  object  that  the  words  "Made  in  America ' 
should  be  put  on  all  goods  that  the  coumtry  sends  out. 

At  one  time  I  had  occasion  to  study  your  business  and 
was  struck  with  the  small  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the 
fundamentals— those  qualities  which  tend  to  make  for 
business  slatesmanship. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  standardization.  A  need  to  for- 
get all  about  the  present  styles  and  the  necessities  for  liv- 
ing up  to  changes  of  styles.  I  told  a  man  in  this  line  that 
your  buyers  and  designers,  instead  of  going  into  art  mu- 
seums are  going  into  department  stores  and  trying  to 
find  out  what  is  selling. 

Forget  what  you  consider  to  be  the  public  taste  and 
tendency  of  the  style  and  try  to  establish  your  business 
along  lines  that  are  really  fundamental.  If  the  public  taste 
and  tendency  is  to  be  catered  to  as  a  matter  of  output  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  you  have  got  to  meet  the 
problem  of  keeping  up  to  the  current  style  and  getting 
rid  of  out-of-date  stock.  You  are  not  thinking  of  what 
will  endure,  but  what  will  sell.  Tou  fi.gure  that  the  repeat 
order  is  what  counts. 

In  studying  the  industrial  relations  problem  of  this  coun- 
try I  visited  an  English  manufacturer  and  was  in  his 
office  when  the  5  o'clock  whistle  blew,  and  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  employes  of  their  own  will 
stayed  behind  to  finish  their  jobs  because  of  the  interest 
they  had  m  their  work.  The  manufacturer  had  established 
a  pride  in  the  product  on  the  part  of  every  employe.  That 
is  impossible  in  any  factory  with  a  policy  that  goods  are 
made  to  sell  and  repeat  orders  count. 

In  the  Roycroft  shop  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
evorthing  was  simple  and  goods  were  made  to  last.  Prom- 
inent retailers  condemned  them  because  they  would  not 
wear  out,  and  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business  with- 
out repeat  orders.  I  asked  them  if  the  steel  and  safe  peo- 
ple are  going  out  of  business,  and  those  things  are  made 
to  last. 

The  fame  of  quality  production,  regardless  of  all  else,  is 
something  the  American  manufacturer  must  keep  in  mind. 
Tlie  question  is  whether  American  business  shall  be  stand- 
ardized along  lines  where  it  will  bear  investigation  before 
the  whole  world.  Quality  comes  before  repeat  orders  and 
sales. 

How  Motion  Pictures  Can  Co-Operate. 

Charles  Giblyn,  motion  picture  director,  isaid  in  part:— 

Our  troubles  are  unbounded,  but  I  will  try  to-  show  you 
that  we  are  seeking  your  co-operation.  The  motion  picture 
was  discovered  in  California  by  men  studying  aniimal  mo- 
tion. It  was  then  taken  to  France  and  developed.  Today 
the  American  motion  picture  is  paramount.  The  camera 
takes  sixteen  separate  pictures  a  .second.  You  see  each 
picture  for  one-thirty-seoond  of  a  second;  then  there  is  a 
shutter,  causing  darkness,  and  the  next  picture  is  shown. 

We  are  seeking  your  co-operation  and  we  want  to  put 
before  the  public  we  cater  to  the  very  best.  If  I  show  you 
anything  on  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room  I  can  tell  you 
anything  I  want  and  get  your  undivided  attention,  for 
there  is  nothing  else  you  can  see  to  distract  you. 

We  found  in  our  work  that  we  had  to  get  into  men's 
homes  and  sliovv^  how  they  live.  We  found  we  had  to  show 
the  best  there  is  in  interior  decoration.  At  first  we  had 
a  theatrical  property  man.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  fitness 
of  furniture  for  the  appropriate  period.  To  him  a  chair 
WEus  a  chair.  We  cannot  now  afford  to  trust  to  any  man 
in  our  studio  who  does  not  know.  We  recognize  men  as 
technical  directors  and  as  art  directors.  The  setting  is 
reproduced  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Scenario. 

In  a  recent  picture  I  asked  for  the  real  thing  in  showing 
a  home  on  Fifth  avenue.  My  co-director  procured  for  me 
some  costly  rugs  which  cost  me  $4(X)  to  rent  for  one  day. 
Unfortunately  I  cannot  reproduce  the  coloring,  but  I  need 
it  to  give  me  the  incentive,  and  the  actor  needs  it  to  give 
him  the  proper  feeling. 

We  have  to  photograph  the  interior  of  a  "wealthy,  rich 
multi-miUionaire's  home."    We  can  get  permission  to  use 
the  outside  of  n  handsome  house,  but  when  it  comes  to 
.   showing  the  inside,  the  furnishings  and  fittings  that  we 
arrange  in  our  studio  are  not  in  keeping. 

The  first  ?tep  in  getting  away  from  the  painted  scene  of 
the  theatrical  artist  was  the  introduction  of  wall  paper, 
giving  us  more  the  effect  we  wanted.  We  now  make  our 
ilats  of  compo  board,  so  they  will  not  flap.  We  use  real 
wood  moldings  and  doors. 

If  you  will  only  consider  us  as  being  sincere  in  our 
efforts,  we  want  to  be  in  a  way  to  say  we  are  allied  to 
such  a  body  of  men  as  yourselves.  If  you  have  ideas  that 
you  want  to  start  we  could  help  ycu.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  it  was  put  on  the  screen  that  the  interior  decoration, 
as  the  architectural  design,  was  the  product  of  such  and 
such  a  man.  We  will  Jo  what  we  can  to  Iielp  you.  If  we 
can  do  it  with  ladies'  dresses  we  can  do  it  for  men.  I 
find,  in  making  pictures  for  women,  my  leading  woman 
must  have  some  very  delightful  gowns,  and  they  roust  be 
right  up  to  the  minute.  We  receive  letters  every  day 
asking  us  to  lei  the  writers  know  whei'c  those  gowns  were 
obtained.    It  would  be  the  same  thing  with  artistic  interior 


decorations.  The  Motion  Picture  Directors'  Assoclatiou 
will  adopt  any  ideas  that  you  will  come  and  lay  down 
before  tis. 

Now,  said  the  chairman,  we  expect  to  see  how  we  can 
tie  these  ideas  up  to  our  boisiness. 

New  Ideals  in  Business. 

Horace  B.  Cheney,  silk  manufacturer,  spoke  of  new 
ideals  in  business  People  have  been  learning  that  it  paid 
them  in  good  hard  dollars  and  cents  to  treat  both  custom- 
ers and  employes  with  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Manufacturers  have  begun  to  learn  that 
low  wages  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  cheaper  product. 
I  believe  associations  such  as  this  are  the  most  powerful 
influences  to  further  the  new  ideals  in  business. 

ThQ  Silk  Association  has  the  right  to  claim  to  be  a 
pioneer  to  stand  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  both.  We  believed  that  a  man- 
ufacturer should  have  the  right  to  exclusive  use  of  a  trade 
name  if  it  had  priority.  We  believed  that  products  should 
be  sold  for  what  they  are.  It  is  unfair  competition  to  sell 
mercerized  cotton  for  silk,  p.art  cotton  as  pure  silk,  or  to 
sell  anytliing  under  false  pretences.  Everything  you  say 
should  be  true. 

We  have  tried  to  reach  with  the  law  those  who  have 
been  making  false  statements  in  advertising,  and  I  believe 
the  departm'ent  stores  are  the  worst  offenders.  When  they 
make  false  statements  of  values  they  injure  every  person 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  .  »  ■ 

We  are  tr>'ing  to  secure  adequate  protection  for  designs. 
I  have  known  m.anufacturers  to  steal  designs  submitted 
to  them  for  consideration.  The  law  is  not  adequate  to 
stop  such  practices.  We  must  have  public  sentiment 
against  them.  I  wish  you  would  all  read  a  book  by  Miss 
Ida  TarbPll  -'The  New  Ideas  in  Business."  This  is  a  time 
when  1  w^sh  you  all  to  study  scientific  management,  for 
our  country  needs  the  best  we  can  give  her  of  our  heads 
and  hearts,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  unite  and  stand  for 
that  which  will  promote  honesty  and  efBciency. 

From  the  Dealer's  Viewpoint. 

George  E.  Helm,  furniture  dealer  from  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
said  in  part. —  ,  -j  „ 

The  speakers  have  so  clearly  expressed  my  own  idea^ 
that  I  find  it  ditncult  to  take  up  the  subject  I  had  intended 
to  speak  on.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  the 
appeal  from  a  retail  furniture  man's  standpoint.  _ 

All  of  our  plans  must  be  founded  on  the  point  of  view 
of  those  whom  we  intend  to  reach— the  average  American 
families  in  their  homes.  _ 

The  human  nature  touch  must  be  used  m  our  advertis- 
ing so  it  will  appeal  to  the  masses.  By  the  masses  I  mean 
the  average  class  of  intelligent  people  not  only  willing  but 
anxious  to  learn;  people  with  intelligence,  but  not  always 
with  the  means  to  gratify  their  tastes,  and  to  them  we 
must  direct  our  appeal.  It  will  be  many  months  before 
v/e  can  accomplish  results,  for  it  is  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion We  must  bring  people  up  to  the  refining  influence 
of  good  surroundings.  We  should  spread  before  them  the 
idea  of  better  furnishings,  fioor  coverings  and  other  things. 
We  must  employ  men  and  women  to  -WTite  our  advertising 
who  can  think  and  feel  as  the  average  man  and  woman. 

in  our  magazine  articles  or  advertising  the  illustrations 
must  be  very  good.  There  must  be  something  tangible  that 
will  appeal  to  the  women;  that  will  show  them  what  they 
can  do  in  furnishing  their  homes  and  where  they  can  get 
the  goods.  The  cost  of  these  things  should  be  given  as 
near  as  possible.  The  articles  should  be  written  in  an 
easy,  conversational  style. 

If  we  can  collect  enough  money  for  an  advertising  cam- 
paign of  two  or  three  years  we  can  educate  the  people 
from  childhood  up.  We  can  teach  the  father  and  mother 
that  they  should  buy  the  family  cradle  with  the  idea  that 
it  will  be  kept  and  treasured  for  the  children  to  come. 
We  can  build  around  mother's  chair  the  sentiment  we 
find  in  song  and  story.  We  can  cultivate  a  feeling  in  buy- 
ing furniture  that  will  make  home  so  attractive  that  the 
children  will  not  want  to  leave  it. 

This  is  a  campaign  for  better  furniture,  better  homes, 
better  living— right  living.  Buy  each  piece  of  furniture  as 
though  we  were  buying  for  a  century.  So  far  back  as 
the  beginning  of  history  home  has  been  the  center  of  life. 
AU  we  have  to  do  is  to  extend  this  feehng  of  the  lose  of 
home  icto  the  hearts  of  the  people  we  want  to  reach.  To 
"ive  the  people  the  right  views  and  educate  them  to  better 
things  we  only  have  to  talk  to  them  truthfully,  sincerely, 
earnestly,  convincingly  of  the  beauties  of  home.  May  the 
spirit  wliich  guides  the  hand  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us  speed  us  on  our  way. 

This  closed  the  regular  program  and  the  meeting  was 
thrown  opon  for  general  discussion. 

Mr  Mooney  said  he  thought  somethin,g  should  be  done 
to  educate  the  "people  by  sending  out  such  an  exhibition 
a=  Mrs  McKnight  had  suggested. 

"Mr   Clifford  saiH  the  wall  paper  trade  was  well  repre- 
sented and  suggested  they  should  be  called  on. 
"  Howard  M.  Heston,  of  M.  H.  Birgs  &  Sons  Company, 
said  he  was  heartily  m  favor  of  the  movement,  but  would 
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like  to  hear  something'  more  definite  to  carry  home  with 
him. 

Henry  Burn,  of  the  Robert  Graves  Company,  said  that 
tlio  Wall  Pa,per  Manufacturers'  Association  had  had  in 
mind  a  campaign  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  this.  They 
had  expected  to  g-o  it  alone,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  rec- 
ommend co-operation  with  this  organization. 

The  choJrman  said  that  no  definite  plan  had  been  formed, 
but  it  should  take  shape  from  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  the  Allen-Hiigging  Company,  said  that  the 
wall  paper  manufacturers  had  felt  some  action  was  neces- 
sary. As  furnishing  the  background  for  everything  in  the 
way  of  furniture,  they  felt  the  necessity  for  a  campaign 
of  education.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  anything  of 
this  kind. 

Miss  Mechlin  said  that  an  organization  called  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts  had  been  d'oinsr  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar work.  They  had  realized  that  a  great  deal  of  mn-- 
was  being  spent  by  the  government  for  architecture  and 
art  that  was  badly  spent.  Wo  are  sending  out  aibout  thirty 
exhibitions  each  year,  valued  in  the  aggregate  a^^—* 
$200,000.  One  of  these  was  an  exhihition  of  house  furnish- 
ings prepared  for  us  by  the  Art  in  Trades  Club  of  this 
city.  It  is  difTicult  to  get  lecturers,  but  we  have  sent  out 
illustrated  type  written  letters,  accompanied  by  lantern 
slides,  which  are  sent  on  receipt  of  $3.  We  have  no  lecture 
on;  house  furnishing  and  decoration,  but  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  and  would  keep  it  in  circulation.  We  arranged 
an  interestin;?  exhibition  of  home  furnishings  and  decora- 
tive art  in  the  National  Museum,  and  I  found  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturers.  If 
any  arrangement  could  be  made  for  a  changing,  perma- 
nent exhibition  of  industrial  art  I  am  sure  the  authorities 
of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  would  gladly  co- 
operate. 

A  gentleman  said  he  believed  the  meeting  could  make 
considerable  progress  if  it  would  go  into  a  discussion  to 
orystalli7,e  the  movement  that  is  very  apparent,  especially 
as  all  the  magazines  have  taken  up  this  question  of  better 
homes.  The  fashion  magazines  have  taken  up  the  suibject 
of  home  decoration  very  effectively  in  the  past  year  or  so. 
1  believe  we  should  recognize  them  and  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  handle  these  things  to  better  advan- 
tage. "Various  committees  should  be  appointed.  One  rep- 
resenting the  retailers,  those  who  are  'brought  in  direct 
contact  with  tho  home  builders.  The  manufacturer  could 
be  represented  by  various  committees.  The  retailers,  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  home  builders,  could  bring  their 
message  back  to  the  manufacturers,  who  heretofore  have 
had  little  guidance  from  the  decorators.  Great  co-opera- 
tion can  he  had  from  other  lines  affiliated  with  furniture. 

Mr.  Snowden,  who  is  in  the  upholstering  trade,  said  the 
manufacturers  in  their  line  would  be  glad  to  go  into  any- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  the  decoration 
of  the  home.  The  man  would  do  very  little  furnishing  if 
the  woma.i  did  not  want  things.    We  could  all  co-operate. 

Mr.  Clifford  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  is  of  vital  interest;  therefore  be  it 

Re.solv^d,  That  the  chairman  be  instructed  to  appoint 
a  committee,  of  which  he  shall  be  a  member,  to  be 
made  up  of  from  two  to  five  representatives  of  the 
various  interests  represented,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
work  o'lt  a  plan  whereby  this  movement  can  be  crys- 
tallized; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  committee,  after  it  has  com- 
pleted its  labors,  shall  lay  its  plans  for  an  organization, 
with  constitution  and  by-laws,  before  the  various  asso- 
ciations and  individuals  that  have  participated  in  this 
convention,  and  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  permanent 
organization  of  a  national  a,ssociation. 

Mr.  Humphreys  said  there  is  an  organization  in  New 
York  called  the  Furniture  Exchange,  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible foir  decorators  to  get  into  their  exhibit.  Another 
exhibit  is  the  architectural  exhibit  where  every  one  is 
■welcome. 

Mr.  Leon,  president  of  the  National  Home  Furnishing 
Association,  said  it  was  made  up  of  the  simon  pure  furni- 
ture dealers,  who  sell  their  goods  either  for  cash  or  on  the 
installment  plan.  There  are  2.3,000  of  us,  who  are  rated  at 
$5,000  and  upward,  and  twice  as  many  with  a  lower  ratinig. 
We  know  little  of  decoration,  but  we  do  know  when  a  piece 
of  furniture  is  well  made,  when  it  can  he  bought  at  a  fair 
price  and  sold  at  o,  profit.  Our  association  saw  there  would 
have  to  be  a  halt  called  on  the  fake  advertiser.  The  Now 
York  Furniture  Exchange  is  absolutely  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  are  only  a  very  few  who  can  afford  to  l)uy  ox- 
pensive  reproductions  of  high-class  furniture.  I  am  op- 
posed to  fake  furniture  advertising  of  a  $i^7>  value  for 
$276.05.  If  you  can  give  us  better  advertising  and  a  more 
honest  method  of  conducting  business,  the  National  Home 
Furnishing  Association  is  heart  and  soul  with  you,  tooth 
and  nail. 

Mr.  Mayer  said  that  in  all  the  furniture  offered  to  the 
trade  he  has  never  seen  any  which  could  be  called  an 
American  style. 

Mr.  Ullman,  v"'r6sident  of  the  Framed  Picture  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  said:— The  object  for  calling  this  meet- 


ing' was  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  home.  I  am 
interested  in  what  we  think  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  home.  This  lack  of  interest  of  the  people  in 
the  furnishings  of  the  home  is  not  a  new  one.  People  were 
going  to  entertainments,  automobiling  and  outdoor  sports 
ten  years  ago,  but  paying  very  little  attention  to  the  dec- 
oration of  their  homes.  We  started  urging  a  propaganda 
for  the  education  of  people  in  regard  to  pictures  But  we 
did  not  get  very  far,  for  we  felt  the  industry  was  not  large 
enough  to  raise  the  money  needed  to  undertake  such  an 
educational  campaign.  We  are  interested  from  the  moral 
social  and  educational  value  of  the  campaign,  but  we  are 
also  interested  from  economic  motives.  I  favor  the  motion 
by  Mr.  Clifford  that  this  matter  be  left  to  a  committee  to 
work  out  the  details. 

Mr.  Gay,  of  Grand  Rapids,  said  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  raisin  industry  of  this  country  was  in  a  precarious 
condition.  A  little  educational  advertising  and  the  use  of 
raisins  was  very  largely  increased.  When  the  old  pieces 
of  furniture  shp  out  the  educational  campaign  will  enable 
us  to  slip— better  prices  in. 

Mr.  Gihnore  said  the  Southern  Furniture  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation was  in  sympathy  with  a  movem.ent  for  better 
homes.  We  cannot  work  it  from  a  single  line  of  business, 
hut  we  must  all  work  together,  and  he  therefore  supported 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Clifford. 

Mr.  Helm  said  he  thought  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  furniture  dealers  were  expected  to  contribute  to  this 
movement.  The  women's  clubs  all  over  the  country  are 
the  greatest  help  we  can  have  in  furthering  this  move- 
ment. I  would  rather  have  them  working  for  us  than  any- 
thing we  could  get. 

Richard  C.  Patterson,  Jr.,  as  representative  of  Mayor 
Mitchel,  was  introduced  and  told  the  meeting  that  if  the 
Mayor  could  do  anything  for  the  organization  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  it,  because  he  believes  organizations  of  this 
kind  are  helpful  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Karpen  said  no  doubt  considei-able  money  would  be 
required,  and  he  suggested  men  be  appointed  on  the  com- 
mittee who  had  some  knowledge  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Clifford's  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Gay  offered  a  suggestion  that  those  who  felt  inclined 
to  do  so  might  hand  the  chairman  $20  or  $25  as  a  contribu- 
tion. The  chairman  requested  that  those  who  wanted  to 
contribute  could  hand  in  a  slip  giving  the  amount  they 
would  contribute  to  the  secretary,  and  it  would  be  credited 
to  them. 

Mrs.  ATcKnight  asked  if  the  association  could  not  try 
out,  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  plan  of  an  exhihit  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  furniture  meeting,  including  wall  paper,  pic- 
tures and  lecorations  of  all  kinds.  I  want  to  see  some- 
thing practical  done.    I  am  tired  of  talk. 

Mr.  Gay  .said  he  thought  the  day  had  been  a  profitable 
one  and  it  would  be  a  stepping  stone  to  better  things.  Ho 
moved  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr. 
11.  W.  Frohne.    Unanimously  carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

.N  MEMORY  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT  PINCK. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — I  was  greatly  shocked  when  I  received  llie 
telegram  telling  me  of  Vice-President  Pinck's  death. 

I  was  sorry  that  owing  to  the  distance  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  funeral,  so  I  wired  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  the  Executive  Board  close  by 
so  as  to  have  our  International  Association  represented. 

I  feel  the  loss  of  Mr.  Pinck,  inasmuch  as  he  was  .to 
assist  me  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  me,  as  his  last  words 
to  me  when  we  left  New  Haven  were  to  call  on  him  wlion- 
ever  he  could  be  of  any  assistance.  We  had  planned  to 
meet  in  Atlanta  next  .June,  at  the  International  Rotary 
Convention,  where  we  expected  to  meet  Rotarian  paint- 
ers from  all  over  the  country,  whom  we  could  work  on 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  International  .\ssociation  in 
localities  where  we  are  not  at  present  represented,  and 
especially  to  get  the  Atlanta  Association  going. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Pinck  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  he  impressed  me  as  a  gentleman,  and 
one  who  grew  in  your  estimation  the  more  you  would 
see  of  him.  I  am  sure  he  would  have  been  a  good  liolp- 
mate  to  me  during  my  administration,  and  I  certainly 
feel  keenly  liis  death. 

Although  he  has  left  us  we  will  cherish  Ills  memory. 
Let  us  bow  in  liimible  submission  to  Our  Blessed  Master, 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 

Geo.  E.  Egdorf, 

President. 

April  24,  1917. 
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WASHINGTON  (PA.)  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  master  painters  in  Washington,  Pa.,  have  or- 
ganized a  local  association  and  have  affiliated 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  organization  will  he  well  represented  at  the 
Scranton  convention  next  January. 


A  SUMMONS  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 
PAINTERS. 

EVERY  COUNTY    :  ss:   

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  GOOD  INTENT  TO  THE 
MASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS,  GREETING: 

We  command  you  and  each  of  you  that  setting  aside 
all  other  business  and  excuses,  whatsoever,  you  he  ana 
appear  in  your  proper  persons  at  the  city  of  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Master  House  Painters'  Association 
there  sitting,  on  the  appointed  Tuesday  of  January,  1918, 
there  to  answer  to  your  delinquency  in  failing  to  affiliate 
with  the  said  Association,  being  in  contempt  of  proper- 
customs  and  procedure,  which  act,  if  not  criminal,  is  at 
least  censurable,  and  in  this,  the  order  of  the  Court,  fail 

(Seal)       Earnest  Hopewell, 

President  Judge. 

May  1,  1917. 

THERE  may  be  good  reasons  for  a  man  not  being  a 
professional  joiner,  a  nightly  lodger,  with  excuses 
like  olive  branches  in  his  hands.  But  nothing 
can  excuse  a  man  from  holding  aloof  from  an  Associa- 
tion that,  in  a  way,  almost  keeps  the  teeth  in  his  head, 
the  bread  in  his  mouth,  and  helps  in  so  many  ways. 

The  Keystone  State  is  never  found  wanting  in  efforts 
for  the  public  good.  The  conventions  are  always  inter- 
esting as  men  like  Mr.  Gardner,  noted  for  their  chemical 
researches,  help  solve  painters'  problems.  The  conven- 
tion comes  at  a  time  when  even  the  shop  boy  can  run  the 
place.  You  owe)  it  to  yourself  to  be  there,  as  well  as  to 
the  men  who  have  been  looking  to  your  interest  in  de- 
manding that  paint,  though  poisonous,  should  be  pure. 
That  emulsion  paint,  big  in  bulk,  shall  not  be  foisted, 
water  and  all,  on  the  painter  or  the  public.  You  men 
who  regret  how  unprofitable  the  painting  business  is, 
would  realize  the  fault  is  your  own  and  could  be  reme- 
died, and  that  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  become  ax:- 
quainted  with  the  active,  energetic  members  of  yqur  craft, 
who  are  always  to  be  found  at  conventions. 

Sincerely, 

P.  J.  Byrne, 

Secretary  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Pennsylvania. 
5160  Woodworth  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New- 
ark Association,  35  Court  street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Ma"y  1 

Those  present  were  President  George  Udall.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert  Turton,  Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  ex-Presi- 
dent  William  Christiansen;    E.   F.   Schlosser,  Charles 
Hecht,  Matthew  Willem  and  J.  F.  Tangaard. 
.  President  Udall  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  S.rfO 

"^'■The  minutes  of  the  Trenton  meeting  were  read  and 

clT)T)rOVGCl 

President  Udall  said  he  and  Secretary  Witt  had  re- 
cently visited  Asbury  Park,  where  they  had  organized  a 
local  of  eighteen  members,  which  expects  to  include  all 
the  seashore  points  from  West  End  to  Spring  Lake.  The 
Association  gives  promise  of  being  a  live  one  and  has  af- 
filiated with  the  «tate  Association,  and  the  dues  have 

^  Secre'iary  Witt  stated  that  a  local  had  been  organized 
at  Trenton  with  twenty-two  members  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  six  additional  members  had  been  added  to 
the  Asbury  Park  local  association  since  its  organization, 
making  a  present  membership  of  twenty-four. 

Strike  in  Hudson  County. 
Mr  Schlosser  reported  that  they  had  a  strike  in  Hobo- 
ken,  beginning  today  (May  1),  the  men  demanding  an 
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increase  from  ?4  to  ?5  a  day.  The  master  paiiiters  of 
Hudson  County  had  held  meetings  to  consider  this  mas- 
ter of  advanced  wages.  Last  Wednesday  night  we  held 
a  meeting  in  Jersey  City,  with  representatives  from 
every  part  of  the  county  except  Bayonne.  A  temporary 
organization  for  this  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  strike 
has  been  formed  in  Hudson  County.  The  employers  have 
refused  to  give  more  than  $4  and,  if  the  men  do  not  come 
to  terms  b?  next  Saturday  (May  5)  they  will  start  open 

shops.  .  ,u  -D 

Mr.  Turton  said  no  meeting  had  been  called  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee. 

The  New  Insurance  Law. 
Mr.  Christofferson  described  a  plan  by  which  the  in- 
surance company  he  represented  was  wiUmg  to  help  the 
Assocfa'tion  g'ain  members  if        Member.ship  Comm^^^^^^^^ 
would  get  busy.    The  Governor  had  signed  the  compul 
s«rv  insurance  law  and  it  would  go  into  effect  July  4 

Mr.  schlosser  thought  the  committee  had  ^^een  negli- 
gent in  not  getting  busy  when  the  law  was  signed  in 

^Mr^Christofferson  said  that  all  contracts  for  insurance 
nlacpd  before  July  1  would  be  taken  at  the  present  rates 
The  masons  alnd^arpenters'  associations  l^ad  increased 
their  membership  over  300  in  thirty  days,  and  there  is 
no  reason  Why  the  painters  could  not  increase  their  mem- 

'^Si-^'scmosse?saTd^hat  now  was  the  time  to  get  busy 
and  build  up  the  organization.  There  are  lots  «f  good 
men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Witt  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  replies  to 

''M?'£hrttoflerson  said  that  in  their  experience  letters 
that  contained  a  definite  business  proposition  and  showed 
a  man  hoThe  could  save  money  usually  brought  replies. 

Sr  Willem  reported  that  they  had  held  a  good  mee  - 
ing  in  Bnglewood  and  had  invited  the  Hackensack  paint- 
ers to  be  present.  They  were  trying  to  organize  a  county 
association  in  Bergen  county.  There  are  several  good- 
sized  towns  where  there  are  no  organizations,  such  as 
Rutherford  and  Ridgewood.  He  was  sorry  to  report  that 
Mr  Bndres  who  had  recently  joined  the  Englewood_  As- 
sociation, had  died  suddenly  after  running  for  a  tram 

Mr  Willem  reported  concerning  the  new  charter  cer- 
tificates and  was  instructed  to  order  one  hundred. 

Mr  Christiansen  said  that  the  feeling  m  the  tiade 
about  organization  was  much  better  than  a  year  ago 

Mr.  Hecht  said,  in  regard  to  the  trade  school  propos  - 
tion,  that  they  had  endeavored  to  get  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation interested  in  teaching  painting  m  the  new  trade 

^^Mr^  Witt  added  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Dugan  and  had 
laid  the  matter  of  painting  classes  before  him 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Ireton,  he  had  suggested  Joseph 
Schadel,  of  Newark,  to  represent  New  Jersey  on  the  In- 
ternational Trade  School  Committee,  and  he  had  been 
aoDointed  Mr.  Schultz  has  been  working  to  get  painting 
classes  in  the  new  trade  school  and  as  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  infiuence  with  the  Board  of  Education,  he  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  this.  _ 

President  Udall  said  that  the  organizer  and  deputy  or- 
ganizer had  done  good  work. 

Mr    Christofferson  said  that  Camden  was  under  way 
about  fortv-five  painters  being  interested,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  get  the  organizer  at  work  d«wn  there,  to 
form  an  association   which  would  include  the  nearby 
towns  of  Merchantville,  Haddonfield  and  Gloucester. 

Secretary  Witt  said  he  had  visited  Bridgeton  and  the 
painters  in  that  city  had  started  an  association,  which  so 
far  had  no  dues,  but  they  expected  to  reqmre  payment 
of  dues  and  then  they  would  join  the  State  Association. 

Hp  also  read  a  memorial  leter  upon  William  H  Pmck 
that  he  had  received  from  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of 
the  International  Association. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  secretary  write  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Pinck,  expressing  regret  at  his 
death,  and  also'  that  the  charter  of  the  Association  be 
draped  for  thirty  days.  Carried. 

Mr  Witt  read  a  leter  from  Secretary  McGhan  asking 
the  Association  to  do  all  they  could  to  maintain  a  steady 
volume  of  business  in  these  unsettled  times. 

\  motion  was  made  that  the  secretary  send  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Endres,  of  Engle^ 

^^Mr.  Willem  stated  that  the  local  Association  had  sent 
flowers  at  the  time  of  the  funeral. 
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Mr.  Schlosser  said  that  the  contracting  painters  in  Hud- 
son county  all  reported  business  was  very  quiet. 

Convention  Committees. 

President  Udall  appointed  the  vice-president  and  the 
Executive  Board  members  as  the  Reception  Committee 
for  the  Asbury  Park  convention  in  July. 

Entertainment  Committee: — ^E.  F.  Schlosser,  Harry  W. 
Metz,  Maynes  Potter,  Matthew  Willem  and  J.  J.  Keating. 

Badge  Committee: — ^Charles  Hecht  and  J.  F.  Tan- 
gaard. 

Convention  and  Decorating  Committee: — Henry  "Witt, 
•Jr.,  and  George  Udall. 

President  Udall  gave  notice  that  the  next  Executive 
Board  meeting  would  be  held  Tuesday,  May  22. 

The  United  -Brush  Company  were  elected  to  associate 
membership. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.30  p.  m. 


TRENTON  (N.  J.)  ASSOCIATION. 

WHEN  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
met  in  Trenton  on  March  27,  preliminary  steps 
were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  local  association  in 
that  city,  and  a  meeting  was  arranged  to  be  held  at  the 
Taylor  Opera  House,  on  April  4,  for  this  purpose. 

The  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  with  the  following  of- 
ficers:— President,  Henry  Cook;  vice-president,  J.  H. 
Steiner;  secretary,  Wesley  Reed;  treasurer,  Samuel  Hart; 
trustees,  P.  O.  Firstin,  Elwood  Rickey  and  William  Brad- 
shaw. 

The  active  membership  list  is  as  follows: — ^Charles  Ens- 
lin,  George  Sines,  Hervey  Miller,  Samuel  Hart,  Thomas 
Ewing,  Charles  Hudson,  Harry  Legg,  H.  C.  Hand,  Henry 
Cook,  Wesley  Reed,  Joseph  Steiner,  Lewis  Fine,  P.  O. 
Ferestine,  Elwood  Ritchie,  William  Davis.  Thomas  Brad- 
shaw  &  Son,  Fred  Rutter,  of  J.  D.  Margerum  Company. 
Associate  members: — Trenton  Plate  Glass  Company  and 
E.  F.  Hooper  Company. 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  their  fel- 
low member,  William  J.  Edwards,  who  d^ed  March 
6,  were  adopted  by  the  Cambridge  Master  Paint- 
ers' Association,  at  a  meeting  held  Monday,  March  26:  — 
Whereas,  Since  it  has  pleased  God,  the  rightful  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Universe,  to  remove  our  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, William  J.  Edwards,  by  physical  death  to  a  higher 
plane  of  life; 

Resolved,  That  in  his.  death  we  have  been  called  to 
part  from  one  whose  moral  worth,  faithful  and  cherished 
friendship  we  highly  appreciate; 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
and  that  we  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  our  loss 
is  His  eternal  gain; 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  wife  and 
family  our  heartfelt  sympathy; 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Cambridge  Master  Painters'  Association, 
printed  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  and  a  copy  presented 
to  the  bereaved  family. 

John  J.  Haley, 
George  B.  Gilbert, 
J.  Leo  McDonald, 
Committee. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  SOCIETY 
Holds  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Waterbury. 

MORE  than  two  hundred  active  and  associate  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  State  Society  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  met  at  the  Hotel 
Elton,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  on  Saturday,  April  18,  to  attend 
the  quarterly  meeting,  which  was  in  every  way  a  most 
successful  affair. 

General  topics  of  the  trade  were  discussed  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings. 

Just  before  the  business  meeting  adjourned.  President 
Neil  C.  Muirhead  announced  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
teresting stunt  at  the  dinner,  which  was  to  be  held  at 
6.30  p.  m.  Every  one  not  in  the  secret  supposed  that  he 
referred  to  the  presentation  of  a  block  and  gavel,  which 
Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  had  of- 
fered as  a  prize  to  the  local  association  that  had  gained 


the  largest  number  of  new  members  during  the  year. 
And  naturally  Dr.  Ireton  thought  this  was  the  affair  that 
President  Muirhead  was  referring  to.  But  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  surprised  man  in  the  entire  assem- 
blage. 

During  the  dinner  E.  M.  Walsh,  of  New  Haven,  rose 
and,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  presented  Dr.  Ireton 
with  a  very  handsome  solid  gold  hunting  case  watch  and 
chain  for  his  faithful  and  earnest  work  during  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  and  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  International  Convention. 

Dr.  Ireton  was  dumbfounded,  and  for  a  moment  was 
unalie  to  speak,  but  after  getting  control  of  his  voice, 
responded  quite  eloquently  and  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  gift  he  had  received. 

When  it  came  Dr.  Ireton's  turn  to  do  the  presentation 
he  gave  to  the  Bridgeport  Association  a  handsome  gavel 
and  block  as  a  reward  for  having  added  more  members 
to  their  roll  during  the  past  year  than  any  other  local 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Society. 

Announcement  was  made  during  the  meeting  that  the 
regular  semi-annual  meeting  and  outing  would  be  held 
some  time  in  July  at  one  of  the  shore  resorts  near  New 
Haven  It  will  be  an  all  day  affair,  with  business  ses- 
sion and  sports,  followed  by  a  dinner,  and  this  year  the 
ladies  will  be  invited  to  take  part. 


ILLINOIS  CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  f  7„ll 
held  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  on  August  7,  8,  9  and  10>  1917; 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board:  — 

Program. 

I-  ^Call  to  order.  P.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Rock 
Island  Association. 

2i — iPrayer. 

3— Address  of  welcome  (selection  by  Rock  Island  As- 
sociation). 

4^Roll  call  of  officers,  Executive  Board,  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Advisory  Board. 

5— Address  by  R.  A.  Bielefeld,  president  of  Illinois 
State  Association. 

6_Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention  and  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 

7_Reports  of  officers,  secretary,  treasurer.  State  or- 
ganizer and  Board  of  Trustees. 

8— Appointment  of  committees:— Nominating,  Reso- 
lutions, Question  Box,  President's  Address. 

9_^Reports  of  standing  committees. 

10— Introduction  of  resolutions. 

II —  ■Communications. 

12_jReports  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

13—  Reports  of  committees. 

14—  Question  box,  special  for  each  day. 

15_,Paper,  "Cost,  Accounting  and  Pricing,"  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club. 

16—  Paper,  "The  Necessity  of  Carrying  Liability  Insur- 
ance," by  A.  C.  Holtz,  secretary  of  the  Builders  and  Man- 
ufacturers' Mutual  Casualty  Company. 

17 —  .Paper  and  demonstration,  "Simple  Tests  for  Paint- 
ing Materials,"  by  C.  H.  Webb,  editor  of  the  Modern 
Painter  and  United  States  Paint  Inspector,  assigned  to 
the  Indian  service. 

18 —  Demonstration  of  the  manufacture  of  chemical  col- 
ors. Continuance  of  the  demonstration  made  by  Joseph 
li.  Campbell,  of  the  Heath  &  Milligau  Co.,  as  made  at  the 
Springfield  convention. 

19 —  I'aper  and  demonstration,  "Why  Paint  Perishes," 
by  Mr.  MacGregor,  of  the  Eagle-Picher  White  Ix-ad  Com- 
pany. 

20—  Paper,  "What  Have  I  Gained,  by  Joining  the  Illinois 
State  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  -Associa- 
tion," by  J.  C.  Norton,  of  the  Chicago  .\ssociation. 

21 —  'Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  next  conven- 
tion city. 

22 —  "Painters  of  Our  Town."  reinaiks  by  ;i  member 
from  each  city. 

23—  Installation  of  officers. 

24 —  Adjournment. 
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TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  took  place  in  their 
rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  on  April  12,  at 

8  p.  m. 

President  Robinson  was  in  the  chair  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  members. 

A  communication  was  read  from  International  Secre- 
tary McGhan,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  death  of  W.  H, 
Pinck,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  vice-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association.  The  letter  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  esteem  to  which  deceased  was  held,  and  also 
alluded  to  the  great  loss  which  the  Association  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  such  a  valuable  and  capable  officer. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence to  the  bereaved  members  of  the  late  Mr.  Pinck's 
family. 

President  Robinson  stated  that  he  and  Mr.  Hughes 
had  attended  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Pinck  in  Buffalo  on  March 
30.  It  was  very  largely  attended,  showing  the  great  re- 
spect in  which  the  deceased  gentleman  was  held  by  his 
fellow  citizens. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
reported  that  no  further  action  had  been  taken  in  the 
matter. 

President  Robinson  referred  in  fitting  terms  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Mathew  O'Connor,  and  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman frequently  spoke  of  the  honor  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  electing  him  a  life  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. As  there  were  no  surviving  relatives  to  whom 
a  resolution  of  condolence  could  be  sent,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  place  upon  the  minutes  a  record  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  O'Connor  was  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  The  president  said  that  the 
passing  of  one  so  highly  regarded  for  his  honesty  and 
integrity  was  deeply  regretted  by  every  member. 

On  motion  of  Stan.  Taylor,  Messrs.  Paris,  Gould,  Crys- 
ler,  Weekes,  Wood,  Hughes,  Robinson  and  the  mover  were 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  arrange  for  the  usual 
summer  outings  of  the  Association. 

Prizes  were  presented  to  the  winners  of  the  grand  ag- 
gregate progressive  euchre  series,  the  first  prize  going  to 
E.  W.  Vernon,  and  the  second  prize  to  R.  Wood.  The 
scores  of  the  winners  were  a  tie  on  the  season's  play,  Mr. 
Vernon,  however,  was  the  winner  of  the  play  off. 

The  prizes  for  the  winners  of  the  evening  play  went  to 
S.  Taylor,  W.  Cheshire  and  T.  W.  Aldrich,  who  were  first, 
second  and  third,  respectively. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  their 
rooms  on  the  evening  of  April  26  at  7.30  o'clock. 

President  Robinson  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  at- 
tendance of  the  members. 

Matters  of  special  interest  growing  out  of  the  "strike" 
were  taken  up  and  freely  discussed. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  from  Jos.  McCaus- 
land  &  Son,  thanking  most  heartily  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  the  very  timely  assistance  which  they 
rendered  at  the  Military  Hospital,  and  assuring  them  that 
their  services  were  greatly  appreciated.  The  letter  con- 
tained a  check  for  $50  for  the  Association  as  a  slight  ex- 
pression of  appreciation. 

The  members  were  reluctant  to  receive  the  check,  as- 
suring Mr.  McCausland  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  render 
the  firm  any  assistance  within  their  power. 

On  being  pressed  by  Mr.  McCausland  so  to  do,  the  check 
was  received  with  thanks,  and  the  amount  voted  to  the 
Red  Cross  Fund. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Several  special  meetings  of  the  Association  have  been 
held  at  the  call  of  the  president  to  deal  with  matters  aris- 
ing out  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  strike  of  the 
journeymen  painters  and  decorators  of  the  city.  The 
members  of  the  Association  are  strenuously  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  "closed  shop"  and  are  determined  to 
fight  the  issue  to  a  successful  finish. 

The  following  statement  was  authorized  to  be  published 
in  the  daily  press  of  the  city:  — 

Statement  by  Toronto  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators. 

"In  fairness  t(i  the  public  and  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  feel 
as  members  of  tliis  association,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  correct 
the  erroneous  and  misleading  statements  which  are  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  press  with  reference  to  the  strike 
of  the  journeymen  painters  and  decorators  of  this  city.  It 


has  been  stated  that  twenty-five  of  the  leading  master  paint- 
ers have  signed  the  agreement  formulated  by  the  strikers. 
This  statement  we  must  eiriphatically  deny.  Our  association 
includes  In  Its  membership  over  forty  of  the  leading  firms  of 
master  painters  and  decorators,  and  not  a  single  member  has 
signed  any  such  stipulations  or  agreements.  We  reserve  the 
right  to  grade  the  scale  of  wages  according  to  the  ability  and 
elficiency  of  tlie  men  iri  our  employ.  Our  association  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  strenuous  times  through  which  we  are  now 
passing.  The  best  interests  of  our  employes  have  always  re- 
ceived due  consideration  by  our  membership,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  increased  with- 
out any  solicitation  on  their  part,  because  of  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  which  affects  both  the  employer  and  employe 
alike.  Capable  workmen  are  now  receiving,  and  have  for 
.■■■onie  time  been  receiving,  a  higher  wage  than  that  which 
is  now  being  demanded  by  the  strikers.  Such  action  was 
taken  by  our  association  long  before  the  present  agitation 
was  set  on  foot,  and  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
uneasiness  which  now  exists,  it  .having  been  precipitated 
purely  on  the  initiative  of  the  employes  themselves." 


PAINTING  PRICES  IN  TORONTO. 

THE  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associar 
tion  of  Toronto  some  time  ago  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  revised  price 
list  for  various  classes  of  painters'  work,  including  paper- 
hanging,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  charges  for  extra  work, 
for  work  done  without  contract  price  or  for  determining 
values  in  cases  of  suits  at  law.  The  old  price  list  had 
become  obsolete  because  of  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
material. 

The  revised  price  list  was  adopted  February,  1917,  and 
should  prove  of  interest  to  master  painters  everywhere, 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  price  list  follows  here- 
with:— 

FLOOR  FINISHING 


Pilling,  and  one  coat  of  oil  wiped  off  per  yard  30 

Filling  and  one  coat  of  varnish  or  shellac,  per  yard..  .40 
Filling  and  two   coats   of  varnish  or  shellac,  per 

yard   ,  55 

If  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish,  add,  per  yard  15 

If  filled,  shellacked  and  one  coat  of  wax  and  pol- 
ished,   per   yard  S5 

If  finished  with  two  coats,  per  yard   ,45 

Oiling  floors,  one  coat,  per  yard  10 

Each  additional  coat,  add,  per  yard  05 

If  rubbed  with  cloths,  add,  per  yard  05 

Imitations,  grounding,  extra. 

GRAINING 

Oak  graining,  with  one  coat  of  varnish,  per  yard  50 

Other  wood  grained  in  distemper,  per  yard  60 

MARBLING 

From  fiOc.  to  $1.00  a  yard,  according  to  marble  imi- 
tated. 

If  varnished,  add,  per  coat,  per  yard  20 


Grounding,    gijaining   ajid   ivaunishing  front  doors, 

each  ^3.50  to  $6.00. 
Burning  off  and  preparing  for  S5.me,  extra. 
KALSOMINING  AND  TINTING 


Kalsomining  plain  surfaces,  per  yard  12% 

Tinting  walls  and  ceilings,   per  yard  15 

Cornice,   per  foot,    run,   one  color,   not  more  than 

12    inch    girth  ,  05 

Each  additional  color  add,  per  foot  run  03 

Centre  pieces,  one  tint,  each  50c.  to  $1.50. 
If  picked  out  in  colors,  each  $1.00  to  $3.00. 
One   coat   of   wall   varnish   on   walls   and  ceilings, 

per  yard     12% 

Lime  white  washing,  one  coat,  per  yard  07 

Lime  white  washing,  two  coats,  per  yard  10 

STENCILING 

Stencil  borders,  not  over  12  inches  wide,  one  color, 

per  foot  run  10. 

For  each  additional  color  05 

Charge  additional  for  running  lines. 
SIZING  AND  GILDING 

Plain  surfaces,  per  book   1.50 


Mouldings  or  enrichments  on  ceilings,  walls  or  wood- 
work, $1.7.3  to  $2.25  according  to  amount  of  cutting 
required. 

METALLING   AND  OXIDIZING 


Metalling  in  aluminum  or  other  metal  leaf  on  plain 

or  smooth  surfaces,  including  sizing,  per  book..  .75 

If   lasquered  or  oxidized,  add  25 

The  same  on  Burlap  or  other  woven  fabrics   1.00 

The  same  if  done  in  relief  work,  such  as  ornamental 

columns,   cornices,   caps  or  trusses   1.50 

BRONZING 

Bronzing  or  painting  coils  or  radiators,  in  ordinary, 
common    bronzes,    or    painting    in    plain  colors, 
according  to  size,  each  $1.00  to  $3.00. 
NEW  WORK 

Priming,   including  knotting,   per  super  yard   $0.15 

Priming,  stopping  and  second  coating,  per  yard  30 

Ordinary  three-coat  work,  per  yard  45 

Each  additional  coat,  per  yard  15 

If  more  than  two  colors  are  used,   for  each  addi- 
tional  color  add,   per  yard  05 

Flatting  work,   per  yard  20 
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OliD  WORK 


Stopping,    cleaning,    and   one   coat,    one   color,  per 

square    yard   20 

Kach  additional  coat,  per  square  yard  15 

For  each  additional  color  add,  per  square  yard  05 

ENAMELLING 

One    coat    and    including    three    coats    of  ground 

rubbed  between  coats,  per  square  yard  75 

The  same  on  four  coats  of  ground,  per  square  yard  .85 

The  same  on  five  coats,  per  square  yard.  95 

Each  additional  coat  of  enamel,  per  square  yard  25 

If  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish,  add,  per  square  yard  40 

If  rubbed  to  a  piano  finish,  add,  per  square  yard...  .60 

WAIili  PAINTING 

Sizing  and  one  coat  of  paint,  per  yard  20 

Each  additional  coat,  per  yard  15 

If  stippled  on  last  coat,  add,  per  yard  05 

If  stippled  on  last  two  coats,  add,  per  yard  10 

Painting  burlap  or  other  woven  fabrics,  for  each 

coat,   per  yard  20 

VARNISHING  AND 
SHELLACKING 

For  one  coat  of  best  oak  varnish  or  shellac,  per  yard  .20 

For  two  coats  rubbed  between  coats,  per  yard  40 

If  special  varnisli  is  used,  add,  per  yard  05 

WALL  PAPER 

Twice  sized  and  one  coat  of  varnish,  per  yard  30 

Same,  with  two  coats  of  varnish,  per  yard  45 

Removing  old  varnish  or  paint,  or  cleaning  wood- 
work. Time  and  material  will  be  charged.  Ordi- 
nary, cleaning,  washing  or  oiling  woodwork,  per 

yard   10 

NATURAL  WOOD 
FINISHING 

Oiling  or  staining  on  woods,  per  yard  15 

Oiling  or  staining  and  one  coat  of  wax,  per  yard  30 

Filling,  one  coat,   per  yard  25 

Filling  and  one  coat  of  varnish  or  shellac,  per  yard  .45 

Filling  and  two   coats,   per   yard  60 

Polling  and  three  coats,  per  yard  75 

If  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish,  witn  pumice  stone  and 

oil,    add,    per  yard  40 

If  dentalled,  carved  or  small  panel,  special  fine  or 

piano  finished  work,  time  and  materials. 

Filling  and  one  coat  of  wax,  rubbed,  per  yard  40 

Filling,  one  coat  of  hard  oil  and  one  coat  of  wax, 

ner  yard  55 

Each  additional  coat  of  wax,  add,  per  yard  10 

GLAZING  AND 
WIPING  OFF  OR 
IVORY  EFFECTS 

On  plain  surfaces,  grounding  extra,  per  yard  25 

Same,  if  done  in  relief  work,  such  as  ornamented 

friezes,  centre  pieces,  flatted  colors,  extra. 
Cornices,   moulding,   etc.,    up   to  9   inch   girth,  per 

foot    run,    including    grounding..;  25 

From  9  to  18  inch  40 

P'rom   15   to   30   inch    (including  grounding)  60 

Filling,    painting,   enamelling    and    gilded    lines  on 

baths,  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
PAPERING 

Common  papers,  trimmed  one  edge,  per  roll  25 

Paper  up  to  7oc.  trimmed  both  edges  40 

Ingrains   and    velours  50 

Silk   fibres,    hand   made,   etc  60 

Two-third  work,  add,  per  roll  10 

Crown  work,  10c    per  crown,  or,  per  yard  20 

Paneling— Charge  for  time. 

Pressed  paper,  per  roll,  .75c.  to  $1.50. 

Cutting  and  hanging  marble,  in  blocks,  size  42x21, 

per  roll    1.00 

Same,    21x11,    per    roll   1.25 

Lining  out,   twice  sizing  and  one  coat  of  varnish, 

per   yard  40 

Same,  with  two  coats  of  varnish,  per  yard  55 

Hanging  burlaps,  per  square  yard  30 

Same,  dyed  or  stained  or  colored,  per  square  yard..  .30 
Japanese  papers,   sanitas,   table  oilcloths,   etc.,  per 

square  yard   33 

Ordinary  border,   up  to   18  inches  wide,    per  yard, 

5c.  to  10c. 

Jobbing  work  in  paperhanging.  etc.,  per  hour  fiO 

Hanging  prepared  cotton,  muslin,  etc.,  per  yard  25 

OUTSIDE 

Dipping  shingles,  per  scjiiare  yard  35 

Bru.sh    coating   20 

Additional   coat   15 

OUTSIDE  PAINTING 

Old  outside  painting  on  buildings,  verandas,  fences, 
etc. : 

1  coat,    per  yard  20 

2  coat,  per  yard  ,3.T 

Brickwork: — 

1  coat,   per  yard  15 

2  coat,  per  yard  2.", 

Each  additional  coat,  per  yard  10 

Sanding:— 

1  coat  of  paint  and  sanding,  per  yard  40 

Venetlaii  Blinds:— 

Average  size,  1  coat,  per  pair  75 

Two  coats,  per  pair   1.25 

3  coats,  per  pair   1.75 


NIGHT  WORK 

After  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  charge  time  and  a  half. 
After  12  o'clock  charge  double  time. 

Time  work,   charge  per  hour  GO 

This  L/ist  based  on  Toronto  Wage  Scale. 


WALL  PAPER  ROTARIANS. 

CP.  BILE'RSON,  proprietor  of  the  Crescent  Wall 
•  Paper  Store,  175.3  St.  Charles  avenue,  New  Or- 
leans, has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  wall 
paper  section  of  the  International  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  which  will  hold  their  convention  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
the  week  of  June  17-21. 

The  wall  paper  section  will  get  together  Tuesday, 
June  19,  at  2  p.  m.    Some  120  wall  paper  men,  located 


C.  P.  Eilcrson. 

in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
Rotary  members. 

Topics  will  be  chosen  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the 
wall  paper  business.  The  idea  of  the  organization  of  the 
trade  and  profe^^sional  sections  in  Rotary  Club  conven- 
tions is  to  bring  together  the  memljers  of  the  same  busi- 
ness for  mutual  benefit  and  to  develop  ideas  and  plans 
and  service  one  to  another  and  to  the  public.  There  are 
between  200  and  225  sections  organized. 

Mr.  Kilerson  is,  naturally,  very  anxious  to  make  this 
wall  paper  section  meeting  a  success  and  to  win  the 
silver  loving  cup,  given  to  the  section  having  the  largest 
number  of  members  present. 

Mr.  Kilcrson  is  also  president  of  the  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  of  New  Orleans,  which  was 
so  highly  honored  at  the  International  convention  at  New 
Haven  hy  the  election  of  George  ICgdorf  as  president. 


International  Compositions  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
city,  incorpor.-it cd  to  manufacture  corrosive  and  aiitl-foul- 
in.i;-  coiiiixisitidii.s  p.-iints,  \aniishc.s;  capital,  $250. (JUO.  In- 
corporators:— J.  C.  llarland.  J.  Ij.  Hartfield,  R.  C.  Shole. 

New  Jersey  Products  Company,  We.st  Orange,  N.  J.,  In- 
corporated to  m.'inufacturo  chcmical.s.  kIups.  vonccrs.  stains 
and  .shellacs,  paper  pi'oducts  phoiu).t^raphs  sound  records, 
and  storage  batteries  etc.;  capital  $500,000.  Incorpora- 
tors:— Thomas  A.  lOdison,  Charles  Edison,  R.  H.  Allen, 
Stephen  B.  Mainbert,  and  A.  C.  Kmery. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


BANQUET  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 
ASSOCIATION. 

ON  the  occasion  of  their  thirteenth  anniversary,  the 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  New 
Orleans  entertained  as  their  guests  the  local  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Orleans  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  the  dealers,  at  a  banquet  held  on  Sat- 
urday, April  21,  at  Arnouilh's  restaurant.  , 

The  menu  was  typical  of  the  French  cooking  art,  and 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  table  was  gayly  decorated,  and  each  cover  was 
augmented  by  small  silk  American  flags,  emblematic  of 
the  true  American  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  deal- 
ers and  the  painters. 

Toasts  were  made  and  responded  to  by  many  present, 
and  George  E.  Egdorf,  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
United  States  and  Canada,  made  the  talk  of  the  evening, 
by  conveying  to  those  present  the  methods  of  procedure 
by  painters  in  the  North  and  East,  and  stimulated  the  in- 
terest of  those  present  to  rival  the  same  friendly  spirit 
and  co-operation. 

Resolutions  were  passed  and  seconded,  unanimously 
endorsing  the  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign,  also  sup- 
porting certain   industries  in  the  betterment  of  New 
Orleans,  by  encouraging  development  and  building. 
C.  P.  Eilerson,  president  of  the  local  Master  Painters' 


AssSociation,  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  painters  pres- 
ent, and  all  pledged  their  hearty  support. 

As  a  finale,  a  toast  and  fitting  tribute  was  paid  to  this 
great  country  of  America,  and  all  pledged  their  hearty 
support  to  President  Wilson  in  this  time  of  strife. 

All  left  with  a  new  spirit  of  co-operation,  as  this  was 
the  first  time  the  local  dealers  have  been  entertained  as 
guests  of  the  painters,  and  a  closer  bond  was  cemented 
between  the  two  allied  trades. 

The  dealers  present  were  as  follows:  — 

G  Stabler,  Gulf  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  president 
Dealers'  Association;  Tim.  O'Brien,  Utley  Paint  Com- 
pany; Wm.  Gordon  and  J.  Langford,  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T. 
Raynolds  Co.;  A.  C.  Noel,  American  Paint  Works;  H.  P. 
Lanphier,  Eagle  White  Lead  Company;  Wm.  Henderson 
and  J  H  Barr,  United  Hardware  Company;  M.  G.  Og- 
den  J  Watts  -Kearny  &  Sons;  C.  C.  Commerford,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company;  R.  E.  Meldrum,  hardware 
dealer;  E.  L.  Dauphin,  Ra-No  Paint  Company. 

The  following  master  painters  were  present:— Jos.  C. 
Maurer  C  P  Eilerson,  E.  G.  Crais,  W.  C.  Camon,  Gus 
Peterson,  Wm.  Cromiller,  M.  G.  Rapp,  P.  J.  Miestchovitch, 
M.  E.  Hogan,  W.  Breen,  J.  E.  Harries  and  George  E. 

^'^Jos^^'c  Maurer,  ex-president,  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
toastmaster  and  filled  that  position  with  credit,  keeping 
the  guests  in  good  humor  by  his  witty  remarks,  and  saw 
to  it  that  every  one  had  his  little  say. 


Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 

Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators;— President,  Georg-e  E.  Eg-dorf,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February,  1918. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Aissociatlon:— President, 
Howard  Kiting,  716  Washing-ton  Boulevard,  'Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street.  New 
Tork.  Convention,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  7-11, 
1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers:— President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioiux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States:— 
President.  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 
B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Poper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States:— President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
■  Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association:— Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association:— 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
loona.  Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention, Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111.,  September  11,  12,  13, 
14,  1917. 

Maintenence  of  Wav  Master  Painters'  Association:— 
President,  Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October 
IG,  17  and  18,  VjIT. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen:— President,  J.  C. 
Kelly,  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secretai-y, 
L.  M.'  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  I>?co- 
rators:-P'?cretary,  W.  TBeck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  titate  Society  Master  Paintei-S'  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7  Ford  place,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Deco<rators:— Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators-— Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.  Convention,  Rock  Island,  August  7,  8, 
9  and  10,  1917. 


Iowa  State  Arsociation  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
i-atons:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Pointers  and 
Decorators— Secretary,  Alexander  Peters  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  January  8,  9  and  10,  1918. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Paintei-s  and 
Decorators:- Secretary,  Paul  N.  Wmterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators :-Secrotary,  P.  S.  Porter  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield  Mo.    Convention,  Joplm,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Dpcorators- Secretary.  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Syracuse,  January, 
iiilS.   '  ^  ^ 

New  Je-.scy  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
ra tor^--S^retary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,'  Newark,  N.  J.  Convention,  Hotel  Brunswick. 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Pennsvlvania  State  jV.ssociation  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decoratois:_Secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne,  5160  Woodworth 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ohio  State  .Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:-^- 
Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road  Cmcinnat,. 
Ohio.    Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  July  24,  25,  26  and  27,  19L. 

Wisconsin  Slate  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decora?orsi-.secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-second 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Convention,  Fond  du  Lac,  191 1. 

Canadian  As.'^ociation  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:— 
Secretary,  F.  J.  Linington,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators --Secretaiy,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 

Internat'onal  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tee:-Chairmao,  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven.  Conn.;  secre- 
tary, Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New 
York. 


NOTE.— It 
directory  of 
trade.  Wher 
given,  they 
have  not  yet 
by  promptly 
dates  and  pi 
any  char.?-^  i 
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\\'ould  oe  gl 
order  to  mal 


is  our  intention  to  publish  each  montn  a 
all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
e  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
ha\e  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
been  notified.    Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
.aces  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
!n  address.    Should  any  A-ssociation  have  been 
lould  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  we 
lad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  In 
ke  proper  correction. 
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The  Markets 


ONE  of  the  important  features  in  the  market  for 
materials  used  in  the  paint  and  varnish  trade  is 
concerned  with  the  probability  of  heavy  purchases 
for  government  account.  This  is  true  of  the  metals,  oils, 
and  many  of  the  chemicals  which  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  dry  colors,  etc.  The  result  is  that  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  has  been  generated  which  probably  will 
not  be  dissipated  until  the  extent  of  government  orders 
has  been  clearly  defined.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty about  the  amount  of  paints  and  paint  ma- 
terials, which  will  enter  into  government  work.  With 
the  building  of  a  number  of  wooden  ships  a  large  amount 
of  paint  is  regarded  as  a  certainty.  To  offset  this,  a  re- 
duction in  general  painting  operations  may  follow  as  a 
result  of  war  conditions,  but  there  are  paints  about 
which  nothing  definite  can  be  stated,  and  they  only  cause 
the  situation,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  mwre  unsettled 
than  usual. 

There  has  been  no  let  up  in  the  strong  position  of  ma- 
terials during  the  month.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  val- 
ues in  the  majority  of  cases  has  heen  towards  higher 
levels.  The  lead  pigments  have  been  marked  up  in 
price  and  trading  is  restricted,  as  producers  do  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  accept  business  freely,  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  market  for  pig  lead. 

Linseed  oil  has  advanced  sharply  in  price,  and  current 
quotations  are  the  highest  reached  for  a  number  of 
years.  Other  vegetable  oils  also  are  commanding  very 
high  prices,  and  most  of  them  are  in  small  supply. 

All  imported  materials  are  affected  either  by  scarcity 
of  stocks  or  by  the  high  rate  of  ocean  freights,  and  this 
is  reflected  in  the  asking  prices  in  domestic  markets. 

Some  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  prepared  paints  an- 
nounced a  new  and  higher  schedule  for  their  products  at 
the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  further  stated  that  prices  for 
prepared  paints  are  still  too  low,  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  raw  materials.  Containers  have  been  given  more  con- 
sideration during  the  month,  as  the  scarcity  of  tin  plate, 
combined  with  the  heavy  demands  now  existing,  not  only 
cause  prices  to  be  high,  but  also  make  it  probable  that  the 
supply  will  not  be  adequate  for  the  needs.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  noted  that  some  manufacturers  of  paints  and 
varnishes  are  favoring  a  movement  to  limit  the  variety  of 
packages  in  which  their  products  are  sold.  That  is,  they 
propose  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  sizes  of  cans  and  to 
market  paints  and  varnishes  only  in  standard  sizes.  Re- 
ports on  some  of  the  more  important  materials'  of  the 
local  market  follow:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  white  lead,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  market  for  pig  lead.  Prices 
for  the  latter  are  given  at  10%  cents  per  pound  on  spot, 
but  offerings  are  small  and  buyers  could  not  take  on  large 
amounts  at  that  price.  It  is  conceded  tnat  the  govern- 
ment will  require  large  amounts  of  lead,  and  that  these 
requirements  will  be  given  the  preference.  The  un- 
usual demand  comes  at  a  time  when  stocks  are  small,  and 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  the 
amount  available  for  industrial  purposes  will  not  prove 
sufheient.  With  the  future  supply  likely  to  be  short,  the 
outlook  for  prices  is  not  favorable  to  buyers,  and  it  can 
be  readily  seen  why  corroders  are  not  willing  to  quote 
freely  on  white  lead.  The  open  quotation  for  dry  basic 
carbonate  was  advanced  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  per 
pound  during  the  month.  The  inside  price  is  now  10  cents 
per  pound.  The  pigment  ground  in  oil  was  marked  up 
one-half  cent  per  pound  and  is  now  quoted  at  l]i/4  cents 
per  pound  to  buyers  of  large  lots.  Basic  sulphate  white 
lead  also  went  up  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
which  places  the  asking  price  at  9V2  cents  per  pound. 
On  jobbing  lots  of  white  lead  in  oil  the  following  prices 
are  effective: — 100,  2.50  and  .500-pound  kegs,  12  cents  per 
pound;  27  and  FiO-pound  kegs,  12^4  cents  per  pound;  12V&- 
pound  kegs,  12'/^  cents  per  pound;  1,  2,  .3  and  5-pound 
cans,  14  cents  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more 
prices  arc  Vs  cent  per  pouud  loss  tli:in  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  l  itharge. 

Underlying  conditions  in  the  market  for  these  oxides 
are  the  same  as  those  reported  for  white  lead.  Manufac- 


turers refuse  to  offer  freely  and  not  only  are  stocks  on 
hand  small,  but  producing  costs  are  so  unsettled  that  no 
prices  are  named  for  forward  deliveries.  Asking  prices 
for  spot  material  were  advanced  during  the  month,  and 
litharge  is  now  held  at  a  minimum  figure  of  11  cents  per 
pound.  Dry  red  lead  is  quoted  at  lli^  cents  per  pound. 
Red  lead  in  oil  firm  at  11%  cents  per  pound.  The  latter 
is  also  quoted  on  a  fixed  basis  for  smaller  lots,  with  fol- 
lowing schedule  In  effect:— 100-pound  steel  kegs,  12i^ 
cents  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  steel  kegs,  12%  cents 
per  pound;  12i^-pound  steel  kegs,  13  cents' per  pound. 
On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  %  cent  per  pound 
less  than  above. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

The  most  important  movement  of  zinc  oxide  is  found 
in  deliveries  against  contracts.  Manufacturers  have  dis- 
posed of  practically  all  their  output  in  that  way.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  method  of  marketing  this  pig- 
cent,  and  contracts  for  American  process  zinc  oxide  cover 
a  period  of  six  months,  and  those  for  French  process  cover 
a  period  of  three  months.  This  does  not  mean  that  con- 
tracts can  be  made  now  for  such  periods,  as  current  prices 
for  American  process  zinc  oxide  cover  the  six  months 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  and  those  for  French  process 
zinc  oxide  from  April  1  to  June  30.  There  is  a  fair  de- 
mand for  American  process  zinc  oxide  on  spot,  but  offer- 
ings are  small  and  resellers  are  doing  most  of  the  busi- 
ness. Prices  range  from  11%  cents  to  12%  cents  per 
pound.  Contract  prices  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  are 
on  the  following  basis: — Red  seal,  15@15%  cents  per 
pound;  green  seal,  15%@15%  cents  per  pound;  white  seal, 
16@16%  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  are  based  on 
shipments  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  freight 
allowances  only  for  car  lots. 

The  following  is  effective  for  American  process  zinc 
oxide: — ^For  50-ton  lots  the  quotation  is  9%  cents  per 
pound.  For  car  lots  9%  cents  per  pound  is  quoted,  and 
less  than  car  lots  are  held  at  10  cents  per  pound.  Special 
zinc  oxide  is  quoted  at  10% ©lO^.^  cents  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  quantity.  The  above  prices  are  based  upon 
shipments  in  barrels,  and  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with 
usual  freight  allowance  on  carload  lots.  The  above  prod- 
ucts are  also  available  in  paper  bags  of  fifty  pounds  net 
weight  when  shipped  in  carloads.  In  this  container  the 
price  will  be  %  cent  per  pound  less  than  quoted  above. 
Bags  cannot  be  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots.  Mixed 
carloads  of  barrels  and  bags  cannot  be  shipped. 

Dry  Colors. 

Offerings  of  carbon  gas-black  and  lampblack  are  small, 
as  producers  are  sold  ahead  and  only  resale  lots  are  of- 
fered in  the  spot  market.  Oxide  reds  are  reported  to  bo 
very  strong,  with  asking  prices  ranging  from  ■IV2  cents  to 
15  cents  per  pound.  Offerings  of  domestic  vermilion  are 
heard  at  25  cents  per  pound,  but  Knglish  vermilion  is 
held  at  $1.75(5)1.80  per  pound.  There  is  not  much  change 
in  the  position  of  Prussian  blue,  and  prices  run  from  75 
cents  to  ?1.50  per  pound,  according  to  grade.  Ultramarine 
blues  are  in  good  denuxnd.  but  stocks  are  small,  and 
prices  are  given  with  restrictions.  Offers  are  heard  at 
25  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound.  The  scarcity  of  arsenic 
continues,  and  Paris  green  is  very  strong.  Pure  Para 
toners  are  quoted  at  $1.75@2  per  pound.  French  ocher 
has  been  more  firmly  held,  as  imports  are  decreasing  and 
sellers  quote  3%(g)4  cents  per  pound.  Chemically  pure 
chrome  green  is  said  to  have  sold  recently  on  contracts  at 
32  cents  per  pound,  but  offers  on  spot  are  made  at  36@50 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  grade.  Chemically  pure 
chrome  yellow  is  firm,  with  prices  at  24(f?30  cents  per 
pound.   Italian  sienna  is  quoted  at  7@10  cents  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. 

A  compai'isoii  of  prices  now  quoted  with  lliosr  ruling  a 
month  ago  offers  a  vivid  exiilanation  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  that  market.  In  our  last  issue  the  quotation 
was  given  at  iJl.OS  per  gallon.  .\t  present  the  lowest  price 
quoted  is  $1.20  per  gallon,  with  some  sellers  asl<ing  $1.22. 
The  card  price  for  oil  in  single  barrels  is  1.25'f;1.2f!  per 
gallon.  There  has  been  a  good  call  for  oil  against  old  con- 
tracts, with  some  improvement  in  the  jobbing  trade,  but 
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generally  considered  demand  for  oil  was  not  active,  and 
the  sharp  advances  in  price,  when  trading  was  moderate, 
shows  the  strong  position  of  the  market.  To  begin  with, 
crushers  were  not  holding  large  stocks,  and  some  of  the 
largest  sellers  were  not  eager  to  sell  for  prompt  delivery, 
and  this  reduced  selling  pressure  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
second  place,  crushing  costs  were  steadily  going  higher 
as  the  result  of  rises  in  seed  values,  and  cake  has  been 
so  slow  that  returns  from  that  direction  were  compara- 
tively small.  No  imports  of  seed  wf  any  importance  were 
noted,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  question  of  securing 
enough  seed  to  take  care  of  oil  requirements  is  becoming 
more  important.  Lack  of  seed  supplies  is  the  real  strong 
factor  in  the  market,  and  unless  some  way  is  found  of 
relieving  this  condition  there  are  not  many  chances  for 
any  declines  in  quotations  for  either  seed  or  oil.  Some 
export  demand  for  oil  has  arisen,  and  further  complica- 
tions have  been  brought  about  by  the  expectation  that 
stocks  will  be  taken  for  government  use.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  there  were  reports  that  oil  sold  for  de- 
livery over  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  and  at  prices 
about  10  cents  per  gallon  under  those  quoted  for  prompt 
delivery. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine. 

while  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  market  for 
spirits,  the  net  changes  were  small.  A  month  ago  local 
sellers  were  asking  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  this  is  the 
quotation  at  present,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  figure 
can  be  shaded  fractionally.  At  times  the  price  in  the  local 
market  was  above  the  usual  parity  of  Savannah,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  small  stocks  on  hand  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  shipments  from  Southern  points.  Re- 
ports are  heard  that  the  situation  may  become  stronger 
in  the  nearby  future,  as  coastwise  ships  may  be  taken  for 
government  work  and  thus  render  it  more  difficult  to  make 
regular  shipments  to  the  different  consuming  markets. 
Demand  for  turpentine  has  not  been  active. 
Shellac. 

While  the  market  has  been  unsettled  at  times  during 
the  month,  the  upward  tendency  of  prices  seems  to  have 
been  checked  and  a  comparison  shows  that  the  current 
prices  are  actually  lower  than  those  which  were  in  effect 
a  m'onth  ago.  This  is  largely  caused  by  declines  in  pri- 
mary markets.  London  advices  also  have  been  more 
favorable  to  the  consuming  end  of  the  trade.  Demand  has 
been  affected  somewhat  by  the  high  prices  asked,  and 
speculative  holdings  at  primary  points  are  said  to  have 
been  offered  more  freely,  with  the  result  that  values  fell 
away  from  the  high  levels.  Arrivals  from  abroad  are  not 
large,  and  present  reports  regarding  shipping  facilities  are 
not  conducive  to  low  prices,  so  that  the  situation  is  far 
from  reassuring,  and  values  are  in  a  position  to  be  easily 
influenced  one  way  or  the  other.  Current  prices  are  on 
a  basis  of:— T.  N.,  55@.56c.;  D.  C,  66@67c.;  V.  S.  O.,  65@ 
66c,:  Diamond  I,  64@65c.;  fine  orange,  60@61c.;  second 
orange,  57@59c.:  A.  C.  Garnet,  53@55c.;  Kala  button,  51@ 
53c;  button.  64@66c.r  bleached,  bone  dry,  65@67c.; 
bleached,  commercial,  53(®54c.  per  pound. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

The  Bedford  Wallpaper  Corporation  has  been  incor- 
porated in  New  York  city,  with  capital  of  $15  000  to  deal 
in  wall  paper,  paints  and  colors,  by  M.  A.  Solomon,  Leo 
Eisemann  and  Gerard  N.  Lemon. 

Edward  J.  Bush,  painter  and  decorator,  has  moved  to 
127  North  Jefferson  street  Peoria,  111. 

Marietta  Paint  and  Color  Company,  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $30  000  to  $100  000. 

John  Seven  has  added  a  wholesale  department  to  his 
paint  and  wall  paper  store  636-638  Wealthy  street,  S.  B., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  O'Hara  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  Inc.  Syracuse 
N.  T.;  manufacture  paints,  varnishes  and  oils;  capital. 
$25,000.  Incorporators: — T.  J.  O'Hara  E.  S.  Jordan,  E. 
Morgan. 

Uncheckable  Varnish  and  Enamel  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  CbicaKo,  with  $50  000  capital,  by  William 
K.  Miller.  Harry  W.  Thomas  and  I.  F.  McClay. 

Progress  Wall  Paper  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $30,000  to  $50  000. 

Vanderwater  &  Bueche  have  built  a  new  paint  shop  in 
Beloit.  Kan. 

Stade  &  Vollmer,  incorporated  in  Hastings.  N.  T..  to  do 
painting,  decorative  work  furnishing,  etc.,  by  Edwin  B. 
Vollmer,  R.  Norman  Slade  and  Nelson  Majone.  Capital, 
$8,000. 


Paul  J.  Ziglatzki,  Hartford,  Conn.,  dealer  in  wall  paper 
and  glass,  has  moved  into  a  new  and  larger  store  at  65 
to  71  Mulberry  street. 

John  Congleton  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  new 
factory  of  the  Marietta  Paint  and  Color  Company  at  High 
Point,  Va. 

L.  B.  Rambler,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  has  taken  over  the  De 
Merritt  wall  paper  business  as  trustee. 

G.  N.  Miller,  decorator  and  painter,  has  moved  from  47 
Division  avenue  S.,  to  809  Cherry  street,  S.  B.,  Grand 
Rapids  Mich.,  where  he  has  opened  a  new  shop. 

Atlantic  Drier  and  Varnish  Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
bought  the  manufacturing  plant  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Wolf  and  Vandalia  streets. 

Pollock  Ink  Works,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture inks,  varnishes  dyes  and  coloring  materials,  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Capital,  $25,000. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Pease,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  con- 
ducted the  wall  paper  and  paint  business  of  W.  Pease  & 
Son.  has  completed  repairing  and  decorating  the  store,  107 
South  Main  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  which  was  damaged  by 
fire  some  time  ago. 

Beard  Wall  Paper  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  incorporated 
to  do  a  wall  paper  and  decorating  business  by  Michael  J. 
.Foley,  Robert  N.  Beard  and  Gage  B.  Billings.  Capital, 
$25,000. 

E.  B.  Shand  has  built  a  paint  store  and  shop  on  Kalispell  , 
avenue,  Troy,  Mont, 

James  K.  Baker  has  taken  charge  of  the  wall  paper  de- 
partment of  the  Adolph  Roth  Company,  S3  Bast  Fifth 
street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  New  Style  Wall  Paper  Store,  409  Deaderick  street, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  reorganized. 

Michigan  Finishing  Company,  composed  of  H.  Scott 
Kelly  and  John  P.  Wheeler,  has  opened  a  paint  and  wall 
paper  store  at  1238  Madison  avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Sommer- Nestle  Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  Inc., 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  painting  and  decorating 
manufacturing  paints  and  chemicals  etc.  Capital,  $3  000. 
Incorporators: — Isidor  Sommer,  Samuel  Nestle  and  Abra- 
ham Hobor,  all  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pueblo  Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  Pueblo,  Colo., 
proprietors,  G.  E.  Bradford  and  O.  L.  Johnson,  has 
opened  a  shop  at  504  North  Santa  Fe  avenue. 

O.  and  A.  Robitaille  have  opened  a  new  plant  and  wall 
paper  store  at  Acushnet  avenue  and  Collette  street,  North 
End,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  city;  paints 
varnishes,  artists'  materials,  brushes,  products  incidental 
to  business,  incorporated  to  purchase  business  of  F.  W. 
Devoe  and  C.  T.  Raynolds  and  Devoe  &  Raynolds  com- 
panies, subject  to  debts  etc..  and  pay  $4  000,000  therefor 
by  issue  of  40  000  shares  of  non-assessable  stocks  $5,- 
000,000;  E.  H.  Raynolds,  G.  A.  Meyer,  J.  S.  Page. 

Neben  Manufacturing  Company,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.;  to 
manufacture  wall  paper,  burlaps,  etc.;  capital,  $100,000. 
Incorporators: — William  M.  Rysdyk,  Anton  Singer, 
Charles  H.  Waller. 

F.  W.  Resch  Painting  Company,  Quincy;  capital  $10- 
000.  Incorporators: — F.  W.  Resch,  J.  P.  Woltenn,  May  L. 
Resch,  Clara  Schlag. 

T.  C.  Morrow  has  opened  a  wall  paper  establishment 
in  the  Inskeep  Building,  West  Columbus  avenue,  Belle- 
fontaine,  Ohio. 

Palmer  &  Wrate,  who  have  been  operating  a  paint  and 
paper  establishment  on  Logan  avenue,  Belvidere,  111.,  for 
some  years,  have  bought  the  W.  C.  Marvyne  paint  and 
wall  paper  store  at  137  South  State  street,  and  have  re- 
moved to  that  location. 

Co-opeirative  Paint  Store,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  incor- 
porated to  manufacture  paints  painters'  supplies,  wall 
paper,  etc.;  capital,  $25  000. 

Louisville  Varnish  Company  will  erect  a  three-story 
fireproof  factory  at  Fifteenth  and  Maple  streets,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  cost  $37,000. 

D.  S.  Ford  and  Charles  S.  Brink  have  erected  a  new 
paint  and  wall  paper  store  at  10  North  Jefferson  avenue, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Frederick  Stuft  incorporated  to  do  painting  and  dec- 
orating; capital,  $5  000.  Incorporators: — Frederick  Stuft, 
Charles  W.  Philipbar  and  Martin  Kruse,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

R.  C.  Bohnett  and  E.  O.  Evans  have  formed  a  partner- 
ship for  the  business  of  painting  and  paperhagning  at 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Guaranty  Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Waterbury.  Conn.,  incorporated  to  conduct  painting  and 
paperhanging  business;  capital  stock,  $2,500,  commence 
business  with  $1,000.  Incorporators: — ^Hymen  Blecher, 
Rubin  Rich,  Chas.  Gordon,  all  of  Waterbury. 

Ochs  &  Saunders,  painters  paperhangers  and  decora- 
tors, are  a  new  firm  at  Lake  View,  Iowa. 
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Everybody's  Talking  About 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

(THE  SAFE  FOUNDATION) 

Is  it  better  for  you  to  soak  a  plaster  wall  (full  of  lime)  with  Linseed  Oil,  costing  One 
Dollar  and  Twenty  Cents  per  gallon,  for  the  Alkali  to  saponify  the  Oil;  or  work  along  the 
lines  of  other  large  contractors,  by  feeding  the  wall  with  a  good  full  coat  of  chemicals  con- 
tained in  "Munns  Wall  Size,'  costing  25c.  to  35c.  per  gallon,  which  commingles  with  and  be- 
comes part  of  the  Plaster,  and  which  neutralizes  the  Lime,  Stops  the  Suction,  Kills  Stains 
and  Saves  Paint? 

Is  it  better  for  you  to  use  a  Sealing  Coat  of  Varnish  Size,  which  oxidizes  and  forms  a 
brittle  undercoat  for  Flat  Paint,  at  twice  the  cost  of  "Munns  Wall  Size,"  which  always  re- 
mains elastic?  '  y  - 

Is  it  better  for  you  to  use  Liquid  or  Paste  Wood  Filler  or  Shellac  under. varnish  which 
causes  the  Varnish  to  scratch  up  white,  or  to  use  "Munns  Wall  size"  which  never  oxidizes 
but  which  can  be  used  as  a  Wood  Filler  and  Wood  Stain  in  one  operation  ? 

Are  you  satisfied  when  your  competitor  is  doing  better  work,  at  less  expense  with 
"Munns  Wall  Size"  than  you  can  possibly  do  with  any  of  the  old  methods?  When' he  is 
making  good  profits,  at  less  cost,  than  you  are  put  to?   Is  it  better  for  you? 

After  four  years'  severest  testing  on  the  most  elaborate  work,  running  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  with  "Munns  Wall  Size"  as  the  Safe  Foundation,  is  it  not  better  for 
you  to  see  what  you  can  do  with 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 


Do  not  for- 
get the  name 
"MUNNS."  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark of  a  bucket  or  water  pail  on 
carton  printed  in  red  and  blue. 
Sold  retail  at  50  cents  per 
1-lb.  carton. 


BeWare  of  cheap  imitations  claimed  to  be  just  as  good 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO.,  217  Fulton  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

MaXers  of  "Munns  Sluality  Calcimine  " 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 The  strike  at  the  New  Castle,  Pa.,  shops  of  the 

Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  the  painting  department 
ot  which  company  is  under  the  charge  of  H.  C.  Lafferty, 
has  been  declared  off. 

 The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  notified  employes 

that  any  of  them  leaving  the  road  to  enlist  in  the  State 
or  Federal  military  service  will  have  paid  to  them  by  the 
company,  for  six  months  at  least,  a  sum  sufficient  to  make 
each  man's  pay  equal  to  that  which  he  has  earned  on  the 
road.    This  applies  to  painters  and  other  shop  men. 

 At  the  shops  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad, 

of  v/hich  C.  B.  Harwood  is  foreman  painter,  the  Balti- 
mr:  e  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  Ma'-y- 
land,  are  acting  in  combination  in  fitting  up  and  paint- 
ing a  hospital  train  for  the  use,  when  needed,  of  Maryland 
soldiers. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  to  em- 
ployes that  they  may  use  unoccupied  land  of  the  company 
for  cultivating  food  crops  this  summer.  Incidentally, 
quite  a  large  number  of  painters  under  Foremen  John 
Gearhart  and  D.  A.  Little  are  at  present  doing  a  lot  of  ex 
pert  gardening  on  paper. 

 The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago  and  North 

Western  shows  that  the  cost  of  repairs,  per  passenger 
car,  for  1916,  was  ?594,  as  compared  to  $501  for  1915. 
This  shows  that  Master  Car  Painter  A.  E.  Green's  depart- 
ment had  practically  but  little  increase  last  year  over 
that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

—  Within  the  next  twelve  months  the  government 

will  have  taken  over  more  than  a  million  men  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  How  many  of  these  men  will  come  from 
the  painting  departments  of  the  railroads? 

 Charles  Summers  has  been  appointed  foreman 

painter  of  the  Atchison,  Kan.,  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific. Mr.  Summers  is  a  capable,  industrious  man  and  he 
will  make  a  fine  member  of  the  official  family  of  the 
road. 

 Please  hand  It  to  the  "old  reliable  Erie."  The 

company  has  just  recently  put  two  new  dining  cars  into 
service  which  are  described  as  the  last  word  in  rolling 
cafes.  The  unique  features  of  these  luxurious  eating  pal 
aces  are  that  they  have  separate  compartments  for  parties 
of  two  or  four,  making  a  se'ries  of  little  dining  rooms 
where  travelers  can  dine  in  privacy  and  comfort.  The 
painting  and  finishing,  and  especially  the  interior  finish, 
is  said  to  be  notably  fine  and  distinctive. 

 The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  has  an- 
nounced its  intentions  of  giving  to  each  of  its  employes. 
Master  Painter  James  Grafton's  "boys''  included,  one 
bushel  of  potatoes  with  which  to  plant  "a  patch  some- 
where along  its  lines."  "Pass  the  potatoes,  please,"  will 
presently  become  as  common  on  the  B.  R.  P.  as  "good 
morning,"  or  "Mary  had  a  little  lamb,"  etc. 

 A.  R.  Given,  whose  address  was  given  in  the 

March  issue  as  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  confirmed  by 
reference  to  the  list  of  members  of  the  Assocation,  and 
their  addresses  published  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Annual  Convention,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
writes  to  say  that  his  present  address  is  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
At  this  writing  Mr.  Given  is  being  treated  for  a  carbuncle 
at  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  expects  to 
be  quite  himself  again  soon. 

 Effective  Monday  April  1,  the  Sedalia  Mo.,  car 

shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  closed  down,  thereby 
putting  some  600  men  out  of  work.  The  Sedalia  Democrat 
of  April  2  states,  in  connection  with  its  version  of  the 
affair,  that  "although  no  official  information  could  be  se- 
cured regarding  it,  a  report  had  been  in  circulation  that 
a  strike  of  carmen  was  a  possibility  unless  certain  con- 
cessions were  granted  them."  C.  A.  Gilbert  is  the  master 
car  painter  at  the  above  shops,  and  under  his  adminis- 
tration a  considerable  force  of  painters  find  employment. 

 Thirty  of  the  most  powerful  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tives ever  built  are  now  in  service  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  Each  engine  is  76  feet  long  and  weighs  452,700 
pounds.  During  the  last  fourteen  months  181  engines 
have  been  added  to  the  rolling  stock  of  the  company, 


which  seems  to  be  tilting  the  importance  of  the  locomo- 
tive painting  department  to  a  conspicuous  angle. 

 A  stubby  little  car  painter  from  the  Emerald  Isle, 

with  a,  wee  fringe  of  red  Dutch  whiskers  about  his  jaw, 
was  summoned  to  the  shop  superintendent's  office  for 
drunkenness.  Appearing  before  the  superintendent  the 
tipsy-inclined  brush  wielder  broke  the  embarrassing  pause 
with: — "I  understand  that  I  am  charged  with  intoxica- 
tion, and  I  have  come  to  refute  the  base  allegation,  and — • 

and — "  "enough,  enough,"  shouted  the  convulsed  of 

flcial,  "go  in  peace  and  sin  no  more."  Whereat  the  knight 
of  the  brush  voyaged  forth  in  search  of  a  cheerful  cup 
with  a  sprinkle  of  the  Jamaica  vintage  to  flavor  the  ex- 
tract. 

 The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  increased  the 

hourly  rate  of  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  car 
repairers,  painters,  etc.,  two  cents  an  hour.  This  increase 
applies  to  Sayre,  Hazelton,  Weatherly,  Mount  Carmel  and 
Delano. 

 The  men  in  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  beginning  April  2,  are  working  fifty-five 
hours  a  week  instead  of  sixty-five,  the  extra  work  of  the 
winter  being  finished, 

 Foreman  Painter  David  Murry,  of  the  Pittsburgh 

shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  not  only  a  fine 
manager  of  men,  and  a  mighty  expert  painter,  but  he  is 
also  a  musician  of  no  mean  ability.  Murry  can  play  any- 
thing from  a  green  blade  of  grass  to  a  circus  calliope,  and 
as  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  shop  band  he  is  getting  flat- 
tering press  notices  half  the  length  of  your  arm. 

 ^Genial  and  masterful  James  A.  Stevens,  manager 

of  the  railway  department  of  the  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T. 
Raynolds  Company,  is  a  most  delighted  grandpa,  if  you 
please.  Incidentally,  too,  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
youngest  grandfathers  in  the  country. 

— ■ — — Master  Painter  W.  M.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  has  just  completed  the  painting  and  finishing 
of  a  "service  car"  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of 
the  United  States  Government,  which  his  company  built 
according  to  Federal  specifications.  The  car  is  to  be  used 
by  chemists,  who  travel  around  the  country  to  analyze 
drinking  water  supplied  to  passengers  by  the  railroads. 

 ^Painters  and  all  other  employes  of  the  Long 

Island  Railroad  have  recently  received  from  President 
Ralph  Peters  a  letter,  pointing  out  that  in  this  time  of 
crisis  their  duty  to  their  country  will  require  them  to 
stay  in  their  places.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  the  railroads 
will  be  essential  to  national  defense,  and  it  would  be  a 
calamity  for  them  not  to  be  well  organized  and  completely 
manned. 

 The  Chicago  and  Alton  has  just  adopted  a  new 

color  for  all  passenger  equipment  car  headlinings,  and 
Master  Car  Painter  J.  H.  Whittington  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  the  change  as  fast  as  the  equipment  is 
shopped  for  repairs.  The  standard  was  formerly  a  light 
olive  green,  which  has  now  been  discarded  for  a  very  light 
ivory  white  color.  The  headlinings  in  all  dining  cars  are 
to  be  decorated  in  a  gold  and  green  design.  Passenger 
cars  show  same  shades  and  color  effects,  but  the  decora- 
tions are  plainer.  The  light  colors  are  said  to  greatly 
contribute  to  the  cheerful  and  "comfy"  home  effects  of  the 
interior. 

 Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green's  department  on  the 

Chicago  and  North  Western  is  constantly  growing  in  Im- 
portance. The  North  Western  has  recently  ordered  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Works  50  Mikado  locomotives, 
and  it  still  remains  in  the  market  for  20  additional  Mi- 
kado engines  and  10  Pacific  type  machines. 

 ^The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  is  reported  in 

the  market  for  the  purchase  of  25  passenger  cars,  an  ad- 
dition which  will  materially  increase  the  work  of  Mas- 
ter Car  Painter  J.  Rowlette's  department. 

 Some  new  work  is  coming  to  Master  Painter  H. 

H.  Morgan,  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  through 
the  plans  of  the  company  to  build  100  stock  cars  in  its 
own  shops. 

 Foreman  Painter  P.  J.  Bums,  of  the  Marine  De- 
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very  important ! 

— a  new,  year-round  field  in  which 
PAINTERS  can  make  astounding 
profits! 

You  have  often  been  told  about  "good  profits"  but  there's  a  difference  between  ordinarily  good  profits  and  profits 
like  these.  Here  are  profits  that  are  real — amazing!  Vastly  better,  quicker  and  easier  profits  than  you  ordinarily 
make  on  painting.  And  PREVENTO  jobs  are  mostly  inside.  You  can  do  them  in  seasons  and  at  times  when 
they  won't  interfere  with  your  regular  business — or  you  can  hire  some  one  else  to  do  this  kind  of  work  foi  you. 

Just  pour,  sprinkle,  spray  or  brush  PREVENTO  our  wonderful  cement  petrifying  liquid,  on  any  worn,  dusty  or 
porous  cement  walk,  floor  or  surface  and  turn  the  cement  into  veritable  granite.  Make  it  forever  waterproof,  dust- 
proof,  wearproof. 

$75.00  a  day  profit — think  of  it — over  the  cost  of  materials.  The  demand  exists  for  the  work.  Everywhere  jobs 
are  waiting  for  you — in  factories,  in  garages,  in  business  buildings,  in  homes.  3  cents  per  sq.  ft.  is  the  accepted  charge 
for  the  work  and   PREVENTO    does  it  quicker  and  belter  than  anything  in  the  market. 


Material  costs  you  for  two  applications,  1 ;  j  cents  per  sq.  ft.  Other  manufacturers  making  products  somewhat  sim- 
ilar but  which  cannot  compare  with  PREVENTO  in  any  essential  point  of  merit,  have  their  own  men  apply  their 
material  charging  3  cents  per  sq.  ft.  for  the  job  finished  complete,  including  material.  Anybody  can  cover  1  0,000  to 
15,000  sq.  ft.  per  day,  one  application.  Two  applications  are  required.  Thus  a  10,000  sq.  ft.  job  requiring  two 
coats,  or  two  days'  work,  would  pay  you  a  profit  of  $150.00.  or  $75.00  a  day.  Is  it  any  wonder  other  manufac- 
turers have  their  own  men  apply  their  material?  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  make  these  profits. 

^75.  PAY  per  day 

Don't  hesitate  a  minute  in  getting  some  of  these  jobs.  Write  at  once  for  a  small  free  sample  cement  block  one- 
half  of  which  is  treated  with  PREVENTO.  Convince  yourself  and  others  of  the  imperative  need  of  using  PRE- 
VENTO to  harden  all  cement  surfaces,  to  make  the  cement  dust  proof,  moisture  proof  and  wear  proof. 

Any  Keystone  Varnish  Company  jobber  can  supply  you  with  PREVENTO.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  write  di- 
rect to  us.    Send  for  the  free  cement  block  and  literature  for  you  to  distribute,  today. 


KEYSTONE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Makers  of  KEYSTONA,  Flat  Finisli-ZINOLIN,  Outside  Zinc  Paint- 
Edelvice  Enamel  —  and  Floorstona,  Trimalite,  Multoproof  and 
Waterproof  Finish  Varniihes  — the  leading  paint  line  of  tlie  world. 


113  KEYSTONA  BUILDING 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Time  tells  the  advantages  of  "F-S''  Products 

Father  Time  certainly  has  respect  for  Elastic 
Gloss  Finish.  It  is  just  as  tough  as  it  is 
elastic.  It  dries  free  from  dust  in  8  to  10 
hours.  You  can  make  no  mistakes  specifying  it. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  9/  Colors,  Paints,  Varnishes   since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


(13T) 


partment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  shops  at  Hobo- 
ken,  is  rapidly  putting  his  fleet  in  order  for  war  time 
emergencies.  What  P.  J.  Burns  doesn't  know  about 
marine  equipment  painting  is  not  worth  looking  for  in 
any  unabridged  encyclopedia  devoted  to  that  subject. 

 The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  is~con- 

ducting  a  comprehensive  campaign  for  promoting  farm- 
ing activities  in  the  country  adjacent  to  its  lines.  If 
this  intensive  soil  cultivation  idea  continues  to  grow, 
plowing,  planting  and  painting  will,  before  this  gets  into 
print,  become  the  slogan  of  patriotic  painters  throughout 
B.  E.  Miller's  bailiwick.  Apparently,  the  symbols  of 
dutiful  warfare  are  the  spade,  the  shovel  and  the  hoe. 
Man  the  patches,  men! 

 The  Norfolk  and  Western  announces  that  on 

July  1  a  relief  and  pension  department  will  be  put  into 
operation.  All  officers  and  employes  will  be  retired  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  and  under  certain  conditions, 
at  ages  sixty-live  to  sixty-nine,  inclusive.  The  basis  of 
the  pension  allowance  will  be  one  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age salary  of  the  employe  for  the  ten  years  next  preceding 
retirement,  multiplied  by  the  years  he  has  served. 

 The  organization  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Club 

was  effected  March  1.  Membership  is  limited  to  persons 
active  in  railroad  work,  or  to  those  employed  by  rail- 
road regulatory  bodies,  or  on  the  faculty  of  a  college  of 
recognized  standing.  Master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers of  the  Pacific  coast  territory  are  said  to  be  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  membership. 

 ^The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  has  granted 

permission  to  its  employes,  including  those  in  Master 
Painter  I.  H.  Price's  department,  and  to  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well,  to  make  use  of  unoccupied  tracts  on  its  right 
of  way  for  agricultural  purposes,  charging  therefor  a 
nominal  fee  of  ?1  to  make  the  transaction  legal.  The 
road  and  its  subsidiary  companies  operate  5,254  miles  of 
line,  the  right  of  way  of  which  varies  from  50  to  200  feet 
in  width,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which  may  be 
cultivated.  This  looks  like  good  business  and  good  patri- 
otism. 

 This  bit  of  sentiment  comes  floating  up  from  the 


sturdy  sons  of  Texas,  and  while  we  have  no  direct  proof 
to  offer,  we  feel  sure  that  Master  Painter  J.  N.  Voerge, 
of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe,  is  actively  engaged 
in  giving  it  deserved  circulation.  Anyhow,  it  breathes 
of  Texas  enthusiasm:  — 

So  give  three  cheers  for  Wilson, 

And  mind  whate'er  you  do, 
You  don't  forget  your  country's  flag. 

The  old  red,  white  and  blue. 

-The  shopmen's  union  on  twenty  of  the  principal 


Western  railroads  have  asked  to  have  their  pay  increased 
10  cents  an  hour,  and  to  have  the  workday  reduced  to 
eight  hours.  These  unions  were  granted  an  increase  m 
pay  following  negotiations  last  autumn,  and  their  day 
was  reduced  to  nine  hours.  An  officer  of  one  of  the  roads 
declares  that  if  the  new  demands  are  granted  the  addi- 
tional expense  on  his  lines  will  amount  annually  to  nearly 
$S,000,000. 

-lOf  course,  you  would  never  suspect  that  Master 


Painter  Cyrus  Wertz,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  is 
a  grandpa,  and  that  the  apple  of  his  kindly  eye  is  a 
little  wee  miss,  the  daughter  of  his  ministerial  son,  but 
such  is  the  fact,  and  the  picture  of  Cyrus  and  his  aif- 
fectionate  granddaughter  absorbing  a  fairy  story  under 
the  glow  of  the  evening  lamp  speaks  the  language  of  a 
sentiment  that  entitles  the  veteran  Reading  official  to 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Gramdsire  Club. 

-■Chicago   and    Alton    trains,    operating  between 


Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  day  schedule,  are  m 
the  shops  being  painted  the  same  color  as  the  Alton 
Limited  trains  known  as  "The  Old  Glory."  Three  splen- 
did shades  of  red  are  used  on  the  outside  of  the  coaches, 
and  when  these  trains  go  by  it  is  likely  the  natives  will 
just  naturally  uncover  and  salute  the  flag. 

-The  Juniata  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania's  Altoona 


plant  have  orders  for  some  seventy-nine  new  class  L-S 
large  freight  engines,  and  the  force  is  now  working  on 
them.  Four  of  these  machines  are  beine;  turned  out 
weekly,  a  fact  which  shows  that  Master  Locomotive 
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Painter  D.  A.  Little's  department  is  being  speeded  up  to 
wartime  clip. 

 'The  Illinois  Central  is  engaged  in  making  addi- 
tions to  its  'Palestine,  111.,  shops  which  will  materially 
Improve  the  facilities  afforded  the  painters  employed  at 
that  point, 

—  ^What  was  formerly  known  as  New  Decatur,  Ala., 

is  now  called  Albany.  At  the  Louisville  and.  Nashville 
shops,  located  at  Albany,  L.  W.  Lee  is  in  charge  of  the 
painting  department.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lee  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Miller  as  foreman  painter.  At  these  shops 
all  of  the  coach  painting  done  south  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  taken  care  of,  together  with  a  very  large  part  of  the 
freight  car  painting  for  the  entire  system.  At  this  writ- 
ing these  shops  have  an  order  to  build  1,250  standard 
steel  anderframe  box  cars  and  500  wooden  gondolas. 

—  ^During  the  year  1916  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  spent  $2,525,000  for  maintenance  of 
equipment,  passenger  and  freight  cars  and  locomotives, 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $83,000.  Prom  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Master  Painter  C.  P.  Mayer  had 
a  full  share  of  activity  for  his  department  during  the 
last  year. 

 ^In  the  day  coaches  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 

Illinois  Master  Painter  G.  J.  Lehnen  is  painting  the  head- 
linings  white.  This  road  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  use  very 
light  headlining  colors. 

 ' — At  the  Beech  Grove  shops  of  the  Big  Pour  Master 

Painter  J.  C.  Smith  is  taking  care  of  a  large  volume  of 
repainting,  some  of  which  is  of  the  heavy  repair  class. 
The  Big  Pour  has  a  passenger  equipment  of  484  cars,  and 
its  motive  power  is  represented  by  746  engines.  The 
painting  and  finishing  applied  to  this  equipment  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  point  of  excellence. 

 'Business  is  booming  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  shops 

of  the  Hocking  Valley,  and  Master  Painter  P.  J.  Hoff- 
man is  attending  to  a  large  volume  of  painting  repairs  in 
his  usual  careful  and  expert  manner.  The  road  has  an 
equipment  of  155  locomotives  and  14,745  freight  and  72 
passenger  cars. 

 ^T.  J.  Mullally,  master  painter  of  the  Armour  Car 

Lines,  Chicago,  111.,  is  one  of  the  busy  men  of  the  Windy 
City,  and  one  of  the  best  informed  citizens  of  its  geog- 
raphy, points  of  interest,  etc.  At  the  next  convention, 
if  you  wish  to  see  Chicago,  get  next  to  Mullally,  the 
man  who  knows. 

— - — ^P.  L.  Henninger,  master  painter  of  the  'Pittsburgh 
Railway  Company,  is  a  live  wire  of  the  town  of  big 
smoke  and  an  expert  painter  of  unusual  executive  ability. 
When  in  Pittsburgh  run  around  and  see  Henninger  and 
note  the  up-to-date  handling  of  paint  shop  affairs. 

 — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Copp  celebrated  their 

forty-fourth  wedding  anniversary  April  15  by  such  a 
family  reunion  as  could  be  realized  by  those  living  near 
enough,  and  a  happy  event  it  proved  to  be,  with  Mrs. 
Coi>p  much  better  than  she  has  been  during  the  past 
winter. 

— — — 'The  Boston  and  Maine  reorganization  legislation 
has  passed  the  New  Hampshire  House  and  Senate,  where 
the  most  opposition  was  expected,  so  now  there  seems 
nothing  to  prevent  the  road  from  getting  on  its  feet 
again,  it  having  already  been  divorced  from  New  Haven 
control.  The  latter  road  suffered  great  loss,  it  is  said, 
in  the  transaction,  having  bought  up  the  Boston  and 
Maine  control  at  a  high  figure,  and  was  compelled  to 
sell  at  a  low  price. 

 — The  annual  report  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 

Company,  just  published,  shows  that»during  the  year  1916 
twenty-four  new  steel  passenger  cars  have  been  received 
and  put  into  service.  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush  is  grad- 
ually getting  into  the  steel  car  preservation  problem. 

— — — ^The  Great  Northern  has  recently  ordered  from 
the  American  Car  and  Poundry  Company  twenty  combi- 
nation mail  and  baggage  cars,  a  little  matter  which  tends 
to  show  the  growing  importance  of  Master  Painter  N.  B. 
Watson's  department. 

 Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Copp  opened  the  summer 

season  by  visiting  their  summer  camp  at  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee  April  19.  A  most  delightful  day  was  enjoyed, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  ice  was  not  out  of  the  lake  and 
along  the  road  in  shady  nooks  snowdrifts  lingered  in 
the  lap  of  spring.  Last  year  the  veteran  Boston  and 
Maine  oflicial  put  in  a  smart  day's  work  carpentering  to 


Five  times 
as  large— 

was  tKe  original  size  of  the  adver- 
tisement sKown  above. 

It  appeared  in  practically  every 
magazine  in  the  country  which  is 
read  by  people  who  live  in  fine 
homes. 

When  you  want  to  land  the  best 
painting  jobs  in  your  town,  specify 
in  your  bid 
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That  talks  louder  than  a  low  price  to 
people  who  know  paint. 
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The  Name  to  Go  "BY 
When  You  Go  to  'BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf  ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Trice  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

268-274  S.  2Tid  St.     r»L-i  i_i     i_  • 

201-207  Spruce  St.  r'tlllaClelpnia 


repair  the  damage  gray  squirrels  liad  made  in  gnawing  to 
exi)lore  from  room  to  room.  This  year  the  curiosity  of 
the  squirrels  was  gratified  by  leaving!  all  the  doors  open 
within,  so  they  might  go  about  the  premises  unhindered 
and  no  damage  was  done. 

 'The  following  lines  wafted  from  "somewhere" 

down  in  D.  A.  Little's  and  John  Houser's  territory,  leaves 
one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  cautious  citizens  are  on 
the  bear  or  the  bull  side  of  the  automobile  market.  Any- 
how, you  have  a  guess  coming,  for  the  lines  read:  — 
Little  drops  of  varnish. 
Little  dabs  of  paint, 
Make  a  worn  out  auto 
Look  like  what  it  ain't. 

 ^The  Chicago  and  Alton's  day  trains  between  Chi- 


cago and  St.  Louis,  better  known  as  the  "Alton  Limited," 
have  been  provided  with  new  cars  from  the  Pullman 
shops.  Master  Paint«r  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  latter 
company,  having  made  them  among  the  finest  of  Western 
trains  in  appearance. 

— iThe  passenger  car  shop  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Meridian,  Miss., was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
April  15,  causing  an  estimated  damage  of  $100,000. 

 ^The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 

have  announced  that  all  their  men  enlisting  in  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  will  have  their  positions 
restored  to  them  upon  returning  from  such  service,  and 
also  that  all  seniority  rights  and  pension  rights  will  be 
retained. 

-The  Spencer,  N.  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  which  Mayor 


W.  H.  Burton  is  president,  at  a  meeting  held  April  16 
arranged,  through  several  committees,  to  do  some  ag- 
gressive work  among  railroad  men  during  the  coming 
months.  Religious  work,  social  service,  visitation  of  the 
sick,  educational  work,  army  and  navy  work  and  foreign 
work  were  among  the  topics  discussed.  , 

 At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 

steel  underframes  have  been  applied  to  111  cars  out  of  the 
125  for  which  appropriations  were  made  last  year.  At 
these  shops  ten  coaches  are  to  be  repaired  and  painted  for 
the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  these  cars  having 
been  disposed  of  through  the  Carey  Equipment  Company. 
Master  Painter  Copp  is  also  hurrying  work  along  on  the 
summer  schedule  equipment  cars.  The  above,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  painting  of  a  train  of  eight  first-class 
passenger  equipment  cai's  very  largely  burned  last  August, 
now  undergoing  reconstruction  work,  is  giving  the  paint 
department  at  the  Billerica  shops  plenty  to  do. 

— ■  The  maintenance  of  equipment  on  the  Long  Island 

for  the  year  1916  cost  $1,662,203,  as  compared  to  $1,517,410 
for  the  year  1915,  an  item  which  shows  that  the  painting 
department  enjoyed  a  fine  run  of  business  for  the  last 
twelve  months. 

 N.  A.  Dresser,  a  passenger  car  painter  connected 

with  the  Santa  Fe's  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  shops,  under 
Master  P'ainter  H.  E.  Brill,  after  an  illness  lasting  about 
three  years,  died  March  25.  Mr.  Dresser  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of 
his  town  to  meet.  He  had  for  many  years  been  emploj'ed 
by  the  Santa  Fe. 

 — An  announcement  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 

St.  Paul  is  to  the  effect  that  the  company  will  build  at  its 
Milwaukee  shops  some  2,700  freight  cars  and  at  its  Tacoma 
shops  1,000  freight  cars.  With  the  2,700  car  units  to  be 
painted,  in  addition  to  the  regular  passenger  car  equip- 
ment going  along  through  the  Milwaukee  plant.  Master 
Car  Painter  L.  B.  .Jenson  is  able  to  see  plenty  of  work 
ahead  for  the  summer  months. 

-Hear  you,  Messrs.  Little,  Kahler,  Dane,  Buchanan, 


Blocksidge,  Joyce,  et  al.,  etc.,  etc.,  who  have  been  for 
years  depicting  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  locomotive 
economically.  Listen  to  the  engine  cleaning  method  prac- 
ticed by  a  Western  railroad: — To  get  the  rough  grease  re- 
moved it  is  customary  to  run  the  engines  up  and  down  a 
side  track  400  feet  long,  on  either  side  of  which  has  grown 
up  a  dense  fringe  of  woody  stalked  weeds.  When  the 
engine  is  run  slowly  back  and  forth  over  this  toothbrush, 
the  stallvs  slap  around  among  the  rods  like  long  withes, 
cleaning  the  parts  effectually,  thus  making  the  later 
tasks  of  the  painter  comparatively  light  ones. 

 To  the  motive  power  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  is 

to  be  added  eighteen  of  the  largest  switching  engines  in 
New  England.    These  enormous  t.active  power  machines 


CALCIMINES 

So  much  depends  upon   the  kind  and  . 
quality  of  these  materials  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances.    Ofder  Fox's 

MURALITE 

AND  , 

CALeiTINE 

The  former  mixes  with  hot  water  and  ' 
the  latter  with  cold.    Both  are  thoroughly 
practical.  ~ 

We  guarantee  that  Muralite  and  Calcitine 
will  overcome  more  difficulties,  go  further 
pound  for  pound,  produce  better  results 
and  cost  less  per  job  than  any  other 
calcimines  or  "wall  finishes."  >^ 
Order  them  now  and  see. 

M.  EWING  FOX  C6^ 

MANUFACTURERS  .«d  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS'  ASSOCIATION 
NEW  YORK  CtHICAGO^: 
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are  expected  to  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  handling 
the  ever-increasing  weight  of  trains,  both  passenger  and 
freight.  They  will  also  increase  the  care  taking  effort  of 
th«  locomotive  painting'  department  of  the  road. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  adopted 

a  plan  covering  the  whole  of  its  territory  by  which  appli- 
cations for  work  will  be  received  by  every  one  of  the  1,500 
station  agents  of  the  lines,  each  becoming,  in  effect,  an 
employment  agent.  An  employment  clearing  house  has 
been  established  in  the  general  manager's  department  at 
Philadelphia.  Each  general  superintendent  will  forw,ard, 
once  a  week,  to  the  general  manager  a  list  showing  the 
number  of  vacancies  on  his  grand  division  for  shop  labor- 
ers, car  repairmen,  car  and  locomotive  painters,  car  and 
engine  cleaners,  etc. 


TO  M.  W.  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

THE  following  notice  is  sent  out  from  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters'   Association,   bearing   date  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  April  29:  — 

To  All  Concerned. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  held  at 
the  Union  Depot  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  27,  at  10  a.  m., 
central  time,  and  your  attendance  is  respectfully  solicited. 

I  would  further  suggest  if,  for  any  reason,  you  are  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  have  anything  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  program  for  the  coming  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  16,  17  and 
18,  that  you  send  same  to  A.  B,  Phelps,  1952  E.  Ninety- 
seventh  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  will  act  as  chairman 
of  the  meeting.  This  request  refers  in  particular  to  the 
sub-committee  chairmen,  Messrs.  Bird,  Darrow  and 
Wilson. 

I  have  selected  May  27  (a  Sunday)  for  the  meeting,  so 
that  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible  may  be  occasioned 
owing  to  your  absence  from  the  field  of  duties. 

F.  C.  Rieboldt, 

President  M.  W.  M.  P.  A. 

656  Greenfield  Avenue. 


DEATH  OF  MILTON  J.  HAYNES. 

ANOTHER  familiar  face  will  be  missing  from  the  fu- 
ture conventions  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association.  A  genial  friend  and 
comrade  has  gone  to  his  long  home,  "that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns,"  and  those  wno  knew  him 
will  mourn  his  loss. 

Milton  J.  Haynes,  master  painter  for  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  whose  health  had  been  im- 
paired for  about  six  months,  died  April  4  at  Walters 
Park  Sanitarium,  Wernersville,  Pa.,  where  he  had  gone 
for  treatment,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  several  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  had  seemed  to  be  improving  in 
health,  but  suffered  a  relapse  a  few  days  before  his  death 
and  failed  to  rally  again. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  born  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  December  9, 
1860.  During  his  boyhood  days  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  George  S.  Brubaker's  paint  shop  in  the  Fifth 
Ward.  Later  he  was  employed  as  a  painter  by  Edward 
P.  Gerber.  Since  1897  he  had  been  master  painter  for  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company. 

April,  1888,  Mr.  Haynes  married  Miss  Mollie  Trenieller, 
of  Johnstown,  who  survives,  with  their  three  children, 
Misses  Merry,  Nan  and  Sara  Haynes.  Mrs.  Haynes  al- 
most always  accompanied  Mr.  Haynes  to  the  conventions 
of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  they  made  many  warm 
friends  among  the  members  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  .lohn.s- 
town  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  was  I'ast  Chancellor 
of  the  lodge.  For  two  terms  he  served  as  a  Councilman 
from  the  Fifth  Ward.  He  united  with  the  Franklin 
Street  M.  E.  Church.    He  was  a  Freemason. 

President  John  Gearhart  and  ex-President  D.  A.  Little 
represented  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  As- 
sociation at  the  funeral. 


Something  besides  chance  brings  desirable  customers 
to  your  store.  Something  more  tlian  hal)it  prompts  thorn 
to  ask  for  articles  by  their  trade-mark  names.  That 
something  is  high-class  advertising  among  the  better 
class  of  your  community. 


The  painter 
and  the  architect 

The  architect  prefers  to  employ 
master  painters  capable  of  giving 
him  the  expert  advice  he  needs. 
A  good  painter  knows  how  to  get 
the  best  and  most  lasting  ef¥ects. 
He  knows  that 

Murphy 
Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

will  produce  any  effect  the  architect 
wants,  if  applied  by  workmen  who 
know  how  to  prepare  wood  for 
finishing  and  rubbing  and  how  to 
rub  and  finish  it.  And  it  will  give 
permanence  to  these  efifects. 

You  serve  the  architect  and  serve 
yourself  by  the  use  of  Murphy 
Varnish.  It  costs  no  more  than 
cheap  varnish  because  it  covers  so 
much  more  surface  and  saves  so 
much  labor  in  applying  and  rub- 
bing. The  results  bring  you  more 
business. 

Send  for  full  information 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
Newark,  N.  J.  Chioa<o,  III. 

Dougall  Varnish  Company.  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Associate 
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"BUSINESS  AS  USUAL"  REAL  ECONOMY. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — It  is  often  asked,  "What  is  public  opinion?" 
To  some  persons  it  is  something  that  is  far  removed  from 
individual  thought  and  expression,  when,  as  a  matter  ot 
fact,  it  is  what  a  majority  of  the  people  are  talking  aboat, 
and  it  is  this  talk  that  molds  the  thoughts  that  later  are 
crystallized  into  public  opinion.  As  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  public  opinion  has  failed  to  change  or  alter 
what  seemed  a  fixed  order  of  things,  there  are,  at  this 
time,  opportunities  for  "printers'  ink"  to  give  wide  pub- 
licity to  the  fallacy  of  guarding  against  want  by  with- 
holding the  very  things  or  forces  that  will  prevent  indus- 
trial depression  and  the  resultant  want. 

Economy  in  all  departments  of  human  affairs  is  most 
desirable,  more  particularly  at  this  time,  but  it  need  not 
spell  "privation."  Because  the  nation  is  preparing  to 
spend  money  in  stupendous  amounts  is  no  reason  to  look 
forward  to  bankruptcy.  If  the  money  we  now  have  is  all 
that  we  will  ever  have,  there  would  be  reason  for  a  gloomy 
outlook.  That  this  is  not  so  is  most  plain — more  gold  in 
the  United  States  than  ever  before,  and  more  coming; 
savings  at  a  rate  quite  in  harmony  with  similar  periods. 
People  of  the  old  world  engaged  in  destroying  all  they 
possess,  and  every  reason  to  expect  that  our  earth's  yield 
will  add  its  usual  yearly  amount  to  the  nation's  wealth. 

We  may  not  have  quite  as  many  loaves  of  bread,  pounds 
of  beef  and  potatoes;  we  may  find  it  prudent  and  neces- 
sary to  cater  less  to  personal  comforts,  luxuries  and  ex- 
travagancies, and  do  with  fewer  gasoline  consuming  joy 
rides,  but  with  it  all,  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for  busi- 
ness to  stop;  no  reason  for  remote  possibilities  (not  prob- 
abilities) to  hang  as  a  pall  over  the  industrial  world  and 
confine  our  activities  to  the  business  of  making  articles 
of  destruction. 

If  we  must  make  these  things  that  will  soon  pass  off 
into  gases  and  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap,  let  us  do 
it  with  all  our  might,  but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  build 
and  make  some  of  the  things  that  will  help  us  to  do  it; 
let  us  build  and  make  some  of  the  things  that  will  remain 
and  live  after  strife  has  ceased. 

Life  at  its  best  is  but  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  it  is 
not  alone  the  soldier  that  fights  with  his  stomach.  If  the 
natural  products  of  mine,  forest  and  field  are  to  be  fash- 
ioned for  human  good,  human  hands  must  do  the  work, 
and  while  they  are  doing  this,  natural  resources  are  being 
turned  into  a"  moneyed  worth  and,  as  the  great  wheel 
turns,  the  economic  balance  asserts  itself  and  the  di- 
vision and  sub-division  of  profit  provide  not  only  sus- 
tenance, but  a  little  more,  which  in  turn  helps  to  re- 
plenish the  private  purse  and  to  create  a  sinking  fund 
for  the  nation  to  drawl  upon  in  case  of  need. 

The  clouds  may  be  dark  and  the  outlook  threatening, 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  while  it  is  wise  to  pay  heed 
to  the  signs  about  us,  imaginary  troubles  are  oftentimes 
more  disastrous  than  the  real  ones,  and  to  cause  a 
notable  halt  in  industrial  activities  at  this  time  is  to 
plant  a  seed  that  can  have  but  one  end,  and  that  is  busi- 
ness depression,  that  spells  unemployment,  poverty  and 
the  bread-line. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  many  trade  journals, 
through  their  pages,  can  do  much  to  stimulate  business 
by  ceaselessly  keeping  before  their  readers  the  fallacy  of 
providing  against  want,  through  economies  that  mean 
less  employment  in  the  ordinary  occupational  pursuits. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Oliver. 

New  York,  April  25. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRISTLE. 
By  Lew  C.  Hill,  President  of  the  John  L.  Whit- 

i"g-J-  J-  Adams  Co.,  Boston. 

IN  the  United  States  a  hog  hardly  lives  long  enough  to 
get  through  being  a  pig  before  he  becomes  pork,  bax;on, 
ham,  tenderloin  and  the  various  appetizing  names  he 
takes  on.  In  the  process  he  sheds  his  bristles.  His  bristles 
are  so  soft  and  short  that  few  of  them  get  into  brushes, 
which  is  really  a  high-toned  use  for  bristles.  Instead  of 
going  intobrushes,  they  are  used  as  curled  hair  for  the 
rather  plebeian  purpose  of  filling  automobile  cushions, 
and  they  even  get  into  mattresses  sometimes,  working 
through  the  ticking,  pricking  sleepers  to  unpleasant 
dreams.    In  other  words,  the  bristles  from  the  great  pack- 


ing establishments  of  this  country  are  not  adapted  to 
making  brushes. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  the  true  epicures  of  the  world 
regarding  pork  diet.  They  enjoy  and  demand  well  ripened 
pork,  which  to  be  truly  appetizing  must  be  three  or  four 
years  growing.  Hogs  which  produce  from  three  or  four 
years'  life  of  foraging  in  fields  and  forests,  the  delicious 
pork  eaten  by  Russians,  grow  at  the  same  time  the  best 
brushmaker's  bristles  in  the  world.  But  for  the  love  of 
a  people  for  well  ripened  pork  the  world  would  not  have 
the  splendid  stiff  bristle  hair  brushes,  the  excellent  long 
bristle  paint,  varnish  and  kalsomine  brushes  so  necessary 
to  it.  The  benefit  brought  to  bristles  from  being  grown 
in  the  cold  northern  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia  also  as- 
sists in  producing  stiff  elastic  bristles  which  wear  out 
slowly.  In  Russia,  as  in  the  United  States,  there  are  white, 
black  and  gray  hogs.  The  quality  of  bristles  from  them 
does  not  differ  in  consequence  of  color. 

Northern  Germany  gives  us  bristles  similar  to  Russia. 
Belgium  and  France  grow  shorter  and  finer  bristles  than 
Russia  from  younger  hogs,  but  of  splendid  quality.  They 
are  the  kinds  used  in  tooth  brushes,  artists'  brushes  and 
many  important  lines.  Of  late  years  brush  manufacturers 
have  gone  to  China  for  immense  quantities  of  bristles,  and 
as  nearly  all  hogs  there  are  black,  that  is  the  color  of 
practically  all  bristles  from  that  country.  Every  one  has 
read  Charles  Lamb's  account  of  the  discovery  of  roast  pig 
in  China  by  finding  one  in  a  burnt  house,  and  thereafter  a 
house  was  burned  containing  a  pig  whenever  the  delicious 
roast  pig  was  wanted.  As  long  bristles  of  good  stiffness 
come  plentifully  from  China,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  its 
people  like  well-matured  pork,  and  undoubtedly  roast  pork 
continues  popular,  as  China  is  a  very  large  producer  of 
bristles. 

Bristles,  before  they  can  be  put  into  brushes,  receive 
much  attention  from  brushmakers.  Washing  with  soap 
and  water,  sorting  colors  and  quality,  separating  lengths, 
remixing  to  get  stiffness  are  details  required  in  different 
brushes.  All  these  details  are  given  attention  by  expert 
workmen.  All  the  profits  of  a  brush  manufacturer  may  be 
lost  in  a  bristle  preparation  department  badly  managed. 

Attaching  bristles  to  handles  is  accomplished  by  differ- 
ent methods,  as  required  by  different  kinds  of  brushes. 
The  varieties  and  sizes  of  brushes  made  are  in  the  tens 
of  thousands  and  constantly  increasing.  The  art  of  brush- 
making  has  been  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that 
all  users  expect  and  receive  brushes  exactly  adapted  to 
purposes  required  and  with  no  defects.  To  undertake  to 
enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  brushes  made  would  take 
too  much  space  and  the  methods  of  making  them  is  not 
of  general  interest. 

While  brushes  are  of  very  general  use,  every  person 
using  them  every  day  of  his  life,  there  are  only  a  few  large 
manufacturers  of  brushes  in  the  world.  The  details  of 
their  manufacture  and  difficulties  of  obtaining  materials 
are  the  real  discouragers  of  going  into  the  business. 


AN  INTERESTING  WAR  USE  FOR 
PAINTING. 

THAT  the  European  war  has!  brought  into  use  many 
things  that  have  never  before  been  applied  to  war- 
like purposes  is  well  known,  but  the  part  that  has 
been  played  by  artists,  scene  painters  and  decorators  In 
fooling  the  enemy  is  not  generally  understood.  A  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  tells  of  it,  and  it 
possesses  so  much  of  interest  to  the  trade  that  we  reprint 
it  in  full. 

The  brush  foolers  will  try  their  hand  at  war.  Modelling 
their  organization  after  the  French  Camouflage — the  or- 
ganization of  French  artists  who  fool  the  enemy  with 
their  brushes — several  hundred  American  painters  have 
offered  to  put  their  art  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
for  war. 

A  hundred  American  artists  have  met  with  officials  of 
the  government  to  talk  over  plans  and  -organization.  It 
is  clear  that  in  any  campaign  undertaken  by  American 
forces  deceptive  coloration  will  have  an  important  part. 
The  artists  are  ready  to  be  detailed  for  service  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  division  if  it  is  sent  to  France. 

Many  successes  have  been  achieved  on  the  French  front 
by  the  use  of  deceptive  painting.  The  scope  of  the  work 
done  by  American  artists  is  likely  to  take  even  a  wider 
aspect  than  that  of  the  French  Camouflage.  The  under- 
taking has  the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  responsible 
technical  government  experts.     There  were  about  one 
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QUALITY 


SERVICE 


NOT  99  2-3  BUT  100%  PURE 

MONARCH  PAINT  100'  PURE 

The  Pioneer  Huality  Paint 

Mr.  Painter: — 

Suppose  you  could  go  to  your  local  dealer  and  say,  "Jim,  grind  me  up  66  2-3  lbs.  of  pure  Old 
Dutch  Process  White  Lead  and  33  1-3  lbs.  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  in  pure  Linseed  Oil,  add  a  little  Dryer 
and  then  mix  some  color  in  a  few  gallons,  as  I  want  a  nice  color  for  the  trim?" 

Suppose  he  ground  these  ingredients  under  pressure  hour  after  hour  and  you  saw  him  put  in 
the  Lead,  the  Zinc  and  the  Oil,  and  for  that  reason  knew  the  gallon  of  paint  that  you  got 
was  exactly  as  ordered? 

Wouldn't  such  a  convenience  save  you  a  lot  of  valuable  time?  Wouldn't  the  careful  grind- 
ing and  the  percentage  of  Zinc  make  a  finer  and  easier  working  piece  of  goods;  that  is,  quicker  work 
and  a  higher  degree  of  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  your  client? 

Order  a  gallon  of  MONARCH  PAINT  100%  PURE.  It  is  made  just  like  you  would 
wish  to  order  it,  and,  if  possible,  we  would  gladly  have  you  stand  at  our  mills  and  watch  the  man 
put  in  the  Pure  Lead,  Z.mc  and  Oil. 


A  product  reflects 
the  motives  and  integrity 
of  its  Producers 


Askfor  more  informaticn 


MONARCH  PAINT 
100%  PURE 
has  held  its  reputation 
thirty-nine  years 


No  obligation 


THE  MAPTIN-SENOUP  CO. 

PIONEERS  OF  PURE  PAINT 
CHICAGO     MONTREAL    WINNIPEG  LINCOLN 
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READY  MIXED  PAINT 


Owing  to  high  price  of  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil,  this  is  a  good  time  to  get  acquainted  with  our 

Prepared  Paints  Ready  for  Use 

MONOGRAM  PURE  PREPARED  PAINT-Made  in  Thirty  Beautiful  Shades  FAULTLESS  PREPARED  PAINT-Ready 
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Outside  White 

READY  FOR  USE 
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We  make  the  following  special  offer  to  introduce  our  goods — 6  1-Gal.  Cans  "Monogram"  Outside  White  $11.00.  6  1-Gal. 
Cans  "  Faultless  "  Outside  White  $9.00.    Net  cash  with  order  f  .o.b.  Chicago.    Try  this,  you  will  not  be  disaapointed 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO.  ''The  Paint  People-  62  W  Lake  St., CHICAGO, ILL 

Send  for  our  Catalog  No.  27,  full  of  Painters  Wants 
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hundred  American  artists  present  at  the  last  meeting  to 
discuss  plans  of  organization.  Ultimately  it  is  figured 
that  the  organization  would  number  7,500  with  the  co- 
operation of  scene  painters  and  house  painters.  Among 
the  well-known  artists  who  are  co-operating  in  organizing 
the  American  Camouflage  are  E.  H.  Blashfleld,  George 
De  Forest  Brush,  Barrj-  Faull-cner,  "William  A.  Mackay, 
Abbot  Thayer,  Daniel  French,  J.  Alden  Wier,  Herbert 
Adams,  Paul  Dougherty,  Cass  Gilbert  and  Bertram  Good- 
hue. 

Ernest  Peixotto,  a  member  of  the  American  Camouflage 
Committee,  who  has  been  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  artists  of  the  French  Camouflage,  tells  of  the  work 
of  the  French  organization  which  has  its  counterpart  on 
the  German  front. 

Beginning  of  Work. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,"  Mr.  Peixotto  said,  "the 
French  artists  went  into  the  lines,  did  effective  work  and 
many  were  killed,  as  happened  with  the  men  of  every 
class  and  vocation.  Later  the  older  men  were  detailed  to 
do  cartoons  and  make  posters  to  stir  the  spirit  of  the 
country.  A  group  of  these  men  turned  their  hand  to 
making  war  supply  depots,  wagons,  motor  trucks  and 
trains  invisible.  Under  almost  any  conditions,  whether 
in  woods  or  in  open  country,  this  deceptive  art  was  found 
to  be  successful  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible now  for  aeroplanes  to  locate  the  French  batteries. 
There  has  been  some  success  in  concealing  moving  trains, 
and  standing  trains  have  been  effectively  painted  out  of 
the  landscape. 

"The  work  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  Indian  who 
painted  himself  so  he  would  be  lost  in  the  desert  when 
hiding  from  animals  or  pursuers.  The  trick  is  being  used 
to  conceal  outposts  and  observers  who  are  stationed  at 
dangerous  points.  Many  false  posts  have  been  con- 
structed for  observers.  I  have  been  informed  in  complete 
detail  of  how  an  outpost  that  proved  of  great  service  was 
substituted  over  night  for  a  dead  horse  in  No  Man's  Land. 
The  dead  horse  lay  between  the  lines  on  a  bit  of  rising 
ground.  During  the  night  the  dead  horse  was  removed 
and  the  sculptors  made  a  fake  horse,  which  was  put  out 
with  a  man  inside.  His  business  was  to  remain  there 
during  the  day  and  come  back  to  the  lines  at  night  to 
report.  As  his  post  was  above  the  German  trenches  he 
was  able  to  keep  close  watch  on  the  enemy's  movements 
at  that  point. 

"Among  many  instances  showing  the  extent  to  which 
deceptive  coloration  may  be  of  service,  the  one  in  which 
a  village  street  was  actually  faked  is  very  striking.  It 
was  desired  to  pass  soldiers  from  one  part  of  the  front  to 
another  past  the  end  of  a  village  street,  which  was 
within  sight  of  the  German  glasses  and  easy  range  ot 
their  guns. 

Gave  Them  a  Painted  Street. 

"The  artists  painted  a  street,  prolonging  it  by,  per- 
spective, and  made  it  seem  that  there  was  still  an  empty 
street.  Behind  this  muslin  scene  soldiers  passed  all  day 
long  without  detection  and  undisturbed  by  the  enemy's 
guns.  Such  work  as  this  has  its  elements  of  grave 
danger,  of  course,  as  the  least  indication  that  one  side  is 
attempting  to  conceal  what  is  going  on  at  a  certain  point 
draws  a  concentrated  flre  from  the  other. 

"It  has  been  possible  to  construct  fake  roads  of  painted 
muslin  to  draw  the  enemy's  flre  while  important  move- 
ments of  troops  and  supplies  were  being  carried  out  else- 
where. Painted  nettings  hung  over  the  batteries  conceal 
them  successfully  by  making  them  look  like  their  sur- 
roundings. The  possibilities  of  effective  deception  have 
proved  almost  unlimited.  The  French  have  carried  it 
much  the  furthest,  though  their  work  has,  of  course,  been 
imitated  by  the  Germans.  Eacli  proljlem  is  a  matter  for 
individual  study,  of  course.  The  artists  in  charge  of  the 
work  have  the  position  of  officers.  I  know  of  one  case  in 
which  an  artist  has  1,400  workmen  under  him. 

House  and  Scene  Painters  Needed. 

"The  American  artists  have  had  two  large  meetings, 
the  last  of  which  was  attended  by  at  least  a  hundred. 
The  value  of  the  work  done  by  artists  who  have  made  a 
study  of  deceptive  coloration  has  been  recognized  by  the 
government  oflScials  who  have  investigated  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  estab- 
lish it  successfully.  To  carry  out  our  plans  we  would 
need  the  co-operation  of  scene  painters  and  house  paint- 
ers.   Ultimately  the  organization  might  number  7, .500. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  will  need  to  be  done 
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Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated, 
showing  its  porous  character. 


Concrete  weatherproofed 
with  Bay  State  Coating. 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get -able  with 

Bay  State  ^teLlf  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn't 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.    Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  hove  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coatinfj.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.    Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or,  test  it  yourself— wc  will  send  you  a  sample 
can  of  the  original  Bay  State  Coating  Iree  for  the 
asking.    Say  what  tint  you  prefer. 
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as  soon  as  America  is  active  in  the  war.  Some  of  our 
men  who  are  accustomed  to  handling  paint  on  a  big  scale 
have  been  able  to  mix  colors  in  such  delicate  tones  and 
so  scientifically  by  the  analysis  of  light  and  use  of  the 
impressionist's  theory  of  vibrating  color  that  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  most  important  problems  in  de- 
ceptive coloration  can  be  safely  predicted." 


MILO  SPENCER  CLAPP. 

MILO  SPENCER  CLAPP,  president  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  in  1910,  and 
vice-president  in  1909,  and  identified  with  the  As- 
sociation as  the  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Fire  In- 
surance, died  at  his  home  in  Warren,  Ohio,  on  Monday, 
April  9.  He  had  been  ill  for  five  months,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved at  the  last  that  the  dangerous  period  had  been 
passed  and  that  he  was  on  the  road  to  eventual  recovery. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  known  the  country  over  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation, and  as  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
Warren  Paint  Company,  president  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  a 
director  of  the  Ohio  Varnish  Company,  of  Cleveland.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  N.  P.,  O.  and  V.  A.  from  its  incep- 
tion and  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Paint  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  He  also  served  this  Association  as 
president. 

Milo  Spencer  Clapp  was  born  at  Windsor,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 22,  1836,  and  grew  to  manhood  in  that  village.  In 
the  early  '60s  Mr.  Clapp  taught  schiol  at  Windsor,  but 
later  moved  to  Warren  and  became  a  traveling  salesman 
for  a  paint  company.  After  a  number  of  years  on  the 
road  he  established  business  for  himself  as  the  Warren 
Paint  Company,  a  business  which  has  been  progessively 
successful  from  the  outset. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  to  build  the  village  of  War- 
ren to  the  present  city,  Mr.  Clapp  held  many  positions  of 
trust  in  lines  associated  with  his  chosen  business.  He 
was  director  of  the  Union  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 
and  a  member  of  the  Warren  Board  of  Trade  and  Warren 
Automobile  Club. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  prominent  in  fraternal  organizations, 


particularly  in  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship,  having 
served  as  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Deputy  Grand  Master  and  as  Grand  Representative 
to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  for  two  terms. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
April  12,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Warren,  fol- 
lowing which  the  Odd  Fellows  conducted  their  services. 
A  number  of  organizations  with  which  Mr.  Clapp  had  been 
affiliated  attended  in  a  body. 


S.  M.  EVANS  JOINS  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OF  DEFENSE  AS  EXPERT  ON  LEAD 
PRODUCTION. 

S MARSHALL  EVANS,  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Com- 
pany, has  been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
•  to  become  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Sciences 
and  Research  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense,  a  posi- 
tion for  which  his  training  in  mining  and  engineering  and 
as  an  expert  in  metals  peculiarly  fit  him.  Mr.  EVans 
should  prove  an  exceptionally  valuable  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  mobilization  of  mineral  supplies,  for  in  early 
life  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  directly  associated 
with  the  lead  mining  industry  as  receiver,  weigher  and 
purchaser  of  ore  at  the  mines  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  a  trained 
mining  engineer,  and  through  his  connection  with  the 
white  lead  industry  has  kept  himself"  in  close  touch  with 
every  phase  of  lead  production  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1873.  His 
father  was  a  physician,  and  when  young  Evans  was  but 
eleven  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Joplin,  Mo.  After 
his  early  education  Mr.  Evans  matriculated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1896. 
He  then  returned  to  Joplin  and  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Picher  Lead  Company  there,  his  duties  including 
receiving,  weighing  and  paying  for  lead  ore.  He  worked 
up  in  the  business  step  by  step,  and  when  the  company 
began  making  sublimed  white  lead  (lead  sulphate)  Mr. 
Evans  came  East  to  take  charge  of  the  introduction  of 
the  sulphate  to  the  trade.  It  was  educative  work,  but  so 
efficient  did  he  prove  in  making  known  the  merits  of  the 
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sublimed  product  that  his  rise  with  the  company  was 
rapid. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Picher  Lead  Company  at 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  company  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Judge  O.  H.  Picher  and  his  brother,  W.  H. 
The  new  organization  then  became  O.  S.  Picher,  presi- 
dent; S  M.  Evans,  vice-president,  and  R.  W.  Evans,  treas- 
urer and  general  sales  manager.  This  force  of  executives 
continued  to  conduct  their  business  until  last  June,  when 
the  consolidation  of  the  Eagle  and  Picher  companies 
was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Company,  when  Mr.  Evans  became  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents and  a  director  of  the  new  company  in  charge  of  all 
the  Eastern  business.  During  his  absence  on  his  new  co- 
operative work  with  the  government  his  duties  will  be 
looked  after  by  H.  Gates. 

Mr  Evans  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  m  the  trade, 
as  president  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  of  New 
York  chairman  at  different  times  of  all  the  important 
committees  of  the  club,  and  as  an  important  figure  at 
the  conventions  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association  and  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  his  judgment  is  sought  regularly  when  important  mat- 
ters are  under  consideration,  both  in  these  associations 
and  in  the  trade. 

ROCHESTER  PAINT,  OIL  AND  VARNISH 
CLUB. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  11,  at  the  Powers  Hotel 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  local  paint,  oil  and  varnish  men  and 
guests  from  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  to  the 
number  of  forty-eight  met  in  social  and  business  session 
and  organized  the  Rochester  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club. 

With  Miller  Van  Hoesen,  of  the  F.  P.  Van  Hoesen  Com- 
pany, acting  as  master  of  ceremonies,  the  charter  members 
of  the  new  club  began  the  evening  with  a  handsomely  ap- 
pointed dinner.  Following  that  phase  of  the  program, 
talks  by  guests  and  local  men  were  given. 

The  Buffalo  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  was  represented 
by  a  delegation  of  flfteen. 

The  new  club  voted  unanimously  to  affiliate  with  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association.  Among  the 
visitors  were  H.  S.  Chatfield,  president  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  New  York  city;  National 
Secretary  Geo.  V.  Horgan,  and  National  Treasurer  Frank 
Waldo,  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  New 
York  city;  H.  V.  Hunter,  president  Buffalo  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club;  J.  L.  Forrester,  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  etc. 

The  officers  of  the  new  club  are: — President,  Robert 
Humphreys;  vice-president,  J.  L.  Phelps;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Miller  Van  Hoesen. 


PROFIT  IN  PAINTING  AUTOMOBILES. 

MANY  house  painters  would  find  it  profitable  to  take 
up  the  painting  of  automobiles  and  motor  deliv- 
ery wagons  and  trucks  in  the  dull  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  they  would  otherwise  be  idle.  A  very  prac- 
tical book  on  this  subject,  called  Automobile  Painting, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  house  painter,  by  F. 
N.  Vanderwalker,  of  the  Paint  Information  Bureau  of 
the  Carter  Lead  Company,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Text  Book  Company,  12128  Eggleston  avenue,  Chicago.  It 
starts  at  the  very  beginning  and  tells  all  you  need  to 
know  about  the  shop  and  its  appliances,  and  the  working 
methods  used  in  painting  automobiles,  carriages  and 
wagons.  It  is  well  worth  sending  $1.50  to  them  in  order 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Another  book  by  the  same  author,  on  Estimates,  Costs 
and  Profits,  the  price  of  which  is  $1.00,  will  be  found  help- 
ful by  any  contracting  painters.  It  analyzes  both  labor 
and  material  costs,  discusses  the  question  of  overhead 
and  has  much  useful  information  about  pricing.  It  is  also 
published  by  The  Text  Book  Company  and  is  well  worth 
sending  for. 


A  FEBRUARY,  1916,  MAGAZINE  WANTED. 

THE  New  York  Public  Library,  47G  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York  City,  has  need  of  a  copy  of  the  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  February.  191(5  (Volume  43 
No.  2),  in  order  to  complete  its  file.  Our  supply  of  this 
issue  being  exhausted,  we  are  unable  to  furnish  a  copy 
to  the  library.  Director  E.  H.  Anderson  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  any  reader  of  The  Magazine  who  has 
a  copy  of  that  issue  would  send  it  to  the  library. 


Wall  Tone  Quality 

gives  joy  that  makes 
Painters  glad  they're 
on  the  job. 


PAINTERS  want 
1 


Nevin  Wall  Tone 
because  they  can  get 
beautiful  effects  on 
walls,  woodwork,  or  metal  ceilings. 

The  permanent  washable  qualities 
have  made  Wall  Tone  popular  and 
created  a  wide  demand  among  all 
practical  painters  and  decorators.  It 
dries  quick,  has  large  covering  capa- 
city and  is  moderate  in  cost. 

Try  it  on  your  next  job.  Send  now 
for  prices. 

''PiOytE/f''  PAIM MAMjmcnRERS  Pittsbvdoh.Pa, 


SEALERINB 

Mj^H  Iteg.  U.  S.  Pat.  O'mre  \ 

I    ■■   The  Silent  Partner  of  Paint  fc| 

An  Efficient  Help  to  the  Painter  i 
A  Few  Reasons  Why:' 


SEALERINE  is  a  proven  product 
—use  it  on  Wood,  Metal  or  Piaster, 
and  in  paint  for  inside  or  outside 
work.  .  . 

f  — saves  from.  25  to  33  per  cent, 
labor  and  material  considered. 

— the  only  product  that  will  make 
paint  adhere  and  wear  on  damp 
surfaces. 

Free  Sample  Half-Gallon  SEALERINE  sent 
Parcel  Post  to  any  Painter  in  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Send  for  Booklet 

Liberal  Proposition  to  Jobbers. 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit*  Michigan 
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PITCAIRN 

TECTOR 

The  UNIVERSAL  UNDERGO ATER 

Pitcairn  Tector  is  an  undercoater,  filler  and  surfacer 
all  in  one. 

It  anchors  to  any  surfac ;  with  a  never-let-go  hold — 

wood,  metal,  canvas,  plaster,  burlap,  interior  or  exterior.  The 

It  has  a  toughness  and  elasticity  that  gives  your  finish-  Trouble 
ing  material — the  Right  Foundation.  SuVeV 

It  contributes  amazingly  to  the  durability  of  any  finish- 
ing material — paint,  varnish,  enamel,  stains,  etc. 

Pitcairn  Tector  is  not  "  just  another  undercoater" — but 
a  NEW  paint  product  a  paint  discovery,  a  trouble  and 
money-saver. 

PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

By  A.  AsHMUN  Kelly 
THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

598   pages    of    practical    information;   many    hundreds     of     working  formulas; 


many  illustrations   $3.50 

THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER 

Up-to-date    information   on   staining,   filling,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  oiling, 

waxing,  etc. ;  250  pages   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.    No  illustrations   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter   1.50 


Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Painters  Magazine,     100  William  St.,  New  York 
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"HARRISONS,  INC." 
The  New  Company  That  Succeeds  Harrison  Bros. 
&  Co. 

STOCKHOIjDBRS  of  Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  paint 
and  chemical  manufacturers,  at  a  special  meeting 
in  the  company's  office,  Philadelphia,  Thursday, 
March  15,  ratified  the  sale  of  the  company  to  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  deNemours  Powder  Company.  Out  of  a  total 
of  35,000  votes  to  be  cast,  only  438  were  in  the  negative. 

The  du  Pont  offer,  which  amounts  to  $7,000,000,  was  in- 
dorsed by  34,562  stockholders.  Of  the  amount  involved 
$5,700,000  is  in  cash  and  all  outstanding  obligations  are 
assumed  by  the  purchaser. 

The  following  statement  of  the  plans  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business  by  the  du  Ponts  was  issued  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  company:  — 

The  sale  marks  the  union  of  two  of  the  oldest  and 
best-known  manufacturing  firms  in  the  country.  The 
Harrisons  date  from  1793  and  the  du  Ponts  from  1802. 
The  transfer  to  new  owners  will  bring  no  radical  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  paint  business.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued by  the  new  owners  and  the  products  hitherto 
turned  out  by  the  Harrisons  will  continue  to  be  made 
by  virtually  the  same  organization. 

Bixpansion  is  expected  in  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
colors,  varnishes  and  pigments  as  well  as  chemicals,  for 
the  du  Pont  interests  will  bring  to  the  new  organiza- 
tion resources  and  experience  that  will  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  plants. 

The  paint  and  varnish  business  is  no  new  industry 
for  the  du  Pont  organization.  It  already  manufactures 
and  has  on  the,  market  a  number  of  enamels,  lacquers 
and  similar  articles.  It  also  manufactures  very  large 
quantities  of  the  basic  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paints  and  dyes.  Benzol,  wood  oil,  fuel  oil, 
naphtha,  ethyl  and  a  great  many  other  products  have 
been  produced  by  the  du  Pont  plants  and  have  been 
on  the  market  for  a  long  time. 

The  present  Harrison  plant  on  Gray's  Ferry  road  on 
the  Schuylkill  River,  covers  40  acres,  on  which  there 
are  80  buildings.  Notable  among  these  is  a  model  lead 
plant  with  an  annual  capacity  of  10,000  tons.  The  de- 
mand for  chemicals  since  the  war  had  oaused  the  com- 
pany to  organize  the  Mantua  Chemical  Company,  whose 
works  are  at  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  on  a  tract  of  250  acres, 
through  which  flows  Mantua  Creek,  giving  access  to  the 
Delaware  River.  The  company  also  owns  a  plant  at 
Sixth  a.nd  Jackson  streets,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  a  pyrite 
mine  in  Virginia. 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  du  Ponts  is  $5,700,000 
in  cash,  the  purchasers  assuming  all  the  outstanding 
obligations  of  the  company. 

This  provides  suflicient  funds  to  pay  to  the  preferred 
stockholders  par  and  accrued  dividends  and  to  the  com- 
mon stockholders  about  $200  per  share  after  payment 
of  the  commissions  and  legal  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  negotiations  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  company. 

The  business  will  be  conducted  by  a  new  Pennsylvania 
corporation  to  be  known  as  "Harrisons,  Inc.,"  a  charter 
for  which  has  been  applied  for.  The  incorporators  are 
Lanunot  du  Pont,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Reese  and  Charles  A. 
Meade,  of  the  du  Pont  Compony;  A.  R.  Olancy  and  Wil- 
liam Richter,  secretary  of  the  Harrison  Company. 


Every  painter  adver- 
tises his  work  is  his 
advertisement.  His 
work  shows  whether 
he  is  a  good  painter  or 
not.  His  work  shows 
whether  he  uses 

zinc 

or  not.  Outside  jobs 
painted  with  zinc  speak 
for  themselves  by  the 
way  the  paint  looks  and 
the  way  it  lasts. 


MEDIEVAL  COLOR  GRINDING. 

THE  brilliant  remark  "that  which  makes  paint  deco- 
rative is  its  color,"  was  reserved  for  a  twentieth 
century  treatise.  Ceunini,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  the  profundities  of  modern  thought,  describes  a  means 
of  grinding  pigment  that  reveals  the  simple  thoroughness 
of  his  day.  "To  grind  properly,  procure  a  slab  of  por- 
phyry which  is  strong  and  firm.  Take  another  stone,  also 
of  porphyry,  smooth  on  one  side  and  raised  on  the  other 
so  that  the  hand  may  hold  and  guide  it  with  pleasure. 
Then  take  some  form  of  color  and  put  it  on  the  slab  and 
with  the  stone  in  the  hand  break  it  into  small  pieces.  Put 
some  clear  water  to  the  color  and  grind  it  well  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour.  If  for  a  year,  so  much  the  better.  Then 
take  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  thin  like  a  knife,  and  collect  the 
color  neatly." — The  Edison  Monthly. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


It  only  needs  a  little  effort  on  your  part  to  convince 
your  customers  that  it  is  not  economy  to  put  off  painting 
when  the  house  needs  protection. 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing 
and  polishing  floors,  but  also 
for  pianos,  automobiles,  tan 
shoes,  leather  bags,  etc.  We 
solicit  your  inquiry. 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us— will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  iVIFG.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


THREE  PRATT  &  LAMBERT  MEN 
ADVANCE. 

PROMOTION  has  recently  come  to  three  men  in  the 
Pratt  &  Lambert  organization.  W.  H.  Kleinpell, 
former  assistant  resident  manager  at  New  York,  has 
been  advanced  to  sales  manager  of  the  Eastern  Division; 
C.  D.  Sproule,  former  assistant  resident  manager  at  Chi- 
cago, to  sales  manager  of  the  Western  Division;  and  J.  G. 
Schroeder,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  credit  department  at 
Chicago,  to  assistant  resident  manager  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kleinpell  was  born  in  Sauk  City,  Wis.,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  studied  archi- 
tecture. However,  architecture  did  not  seem  very  prom- 
ising at  the  time,  so  he  took  up  other  work,  first  taking  a 
small  selling  position  for  a  short  time  and  later  taking  a 
position  with  a  painting  contractor  in  Chicago,  where  his 
duties  ranged  from  those  of  "painter's  devil"  to  those  of 
an  official  estimator.  Better  positions  with  two  other 
painting  contractors  followed  in  quick  succession,  when 
an  attack  of  typhoid  laid  him  low  for  several  months. 
About  this  time,  through  Mr.  Gowing,  then  Chicago  sales- 
man for  Pratt  &  Lambert,  he  met  Mr .  McNulty  and 
started  his  career  with  P.  &  L.  That  was  just  eighteen 
years  ago.  From  his  start  as  architectural  salesman  Mr. 
Kleinpell's  responsibilities  grew,  and  soon  included  pro- 
motion work,  first  at  Chicago,  and  then  In  a  larger  way 
at  Buffalo.  The  early  advertising  and  printing  was  also 
in  his  charge.  Three  years  of  architectural  work  in  the 
New  York  district  followed,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
assistant  resident  manager  at  New  York,  succeeding  J. 
H.  Waterbury.  Then  followed  Mr.  Kleinpell's  advanc- 
ment  to  his  new  position. 

Mr.  Sproule's  story  is  also  an  interesting  one.  On  leav- 
ing school,  his  first  business  connection  was  in  the  office 
of  the  president  of  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company,  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  after  which  he  went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  with 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  in  charge  of  past 
due  accounts.  A  year  later  he  was  sent  by  his  company 
to  Cleveland  as  salesman,  and  later  became  office  man- 
ager of  the  Cleveland  branch.  One  day  in  the  fall  ot 
1905  Mr  Sproule  met  two  Pratt  &  Lambert  men  in  Cleve- 


land, and  became  so  interested  in  their  enthusiasm  that 
he  applied  for  a  position  as  salesman,  which  was  then 
open,  and  became  a  member  of  the  P.  &  L.  organization. 
He  spent  six  years  on  the  road,  selling  the  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert line.  On  the  first  of  January,  1912,  he  became  assist- 
ant resident  manager  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  has 
held  until  his  recent  advancement  to  sales  manager  of 
the  Western  District. 

Mr.  Schroeder  has  risen  to  his  present  position  through 
quite  a  different  channel.  After  a  course  in  business  col- 
lege and  a  year  or  so  with  Swift  &  Co.,  he  entered  the  P. 
&  L.  organization  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  order  clerk. 
Successive  promotions  gave  him  the  positions  of  order 
clerk,  bookkeeper,  cashier  and  credit  man,  from  which  he 
has  been  promoted  to  his  present  office. 

A  FLAG  RAISING  IN  BOSTON. 

SO  many  patriotic  incidents  are  daily  occurring  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  all  of  them,  but  we 
believe  that  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  flag 
raising  that  was  held  on  April  24,  at  the  immense  build- 
ing of  the  John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Company,  brush 
manufacturers  at  Boston. 

Lew  C.  Hill,  president  of  the  company,  in  opening  the 
ceremonies,  delivered  an  address  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows:  — 

"We  are  assembled  here  to  take  part  in  an  event  such 
as  is  becoming  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
With  a  history  for  our  company  extending  over  one  hun- 
dred years,  there  is  no  record  that  it  has  previously  had 
a  flag  raising.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  done  in 
1861  when  the  Civil  War  began,  but  we  have  no  record  of 
it.  We  are  today  peacefully  going  to  our  work  and  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  life,  and  enjoying  its  pleasures 
with  security.  The  terrible  reality  of  war  may  not  be  far 
distant.  It  is  desirable  and  fitting  that  we  should  gather 
here,  and  show  by  the  unfurling  of  our  country's  flag  that 
we  are  in  full  support  of  our  government,  that  we  are 
willing  to  do  all  that  we  can  in  many  ways  to  assist  our 
country.  It  is  certain  that  everyone  will  be  called  on  to 
do  something.   We  will  all  be  ready  when  the  call  comes. 

Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  your  country,  your  life,  your 
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THE  THREE 

Finishes  that  Satisfy  the  Exacting  Painter 


ARMORITE 

FLAT  FINISH 

ARMORITE 

GLOSS  ENAMEL 

Interior  and  Exterior 


A  free  working,  soft  toned  wall  paint  of 
great  covering  capacity.  Made  in  White 
and  Sixteen  Colors. 


The  Durable,  Easy-Working,  "Stay- 
White"  Enamel. 


ARMORCOTE 

A  Waterproof,  High  Lustre  Finish 
VARNISH  Floors,  Doors  and  Furniture. 

Booklets  and  Introductory  Offer  Sent  for  the  AsXing 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


happiness  and  prosperity,  your  welfare  in  every  way.  It 
is  good  to  see  it;  it  is  good  to  think  of  it  and  to  love  it  as 
we  do.  Above  all,  it  is  very  good  to  realize  what  it  means. 
Over  a  hundred  million  people  are  determined  that  our 
flag  and  our  rights  shall  be  respected.  Remember,  that 
we  are  a  part  of  that  people,  and  whenever  you  can,  do 
all  that  you  can  to  support  it  and  carry  it  on  to  victory." 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  Salute  to  the!  Flag  by 
buglers  of  Company  H,  Ninth  Regiment,  Massachusetts 
National  Guard,  during  which  the  flag  was  raised  by  John 
Whiting  Webber. 

As  Old  Glory  floated  to  the  breeze  in  the  sunlight,  from 
a  pole  on  main  building  of  the  works,  thousands  of  small 
flags  were  loosened  and  fell  to  the  audience  filling  the 
street  below. 


EFFECT  OF  PITTSBURGH  SMOKE  ON 
PAINT. 

Among  the  papers  furnished  experts  to  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Research  and  School  of  Specifice 
Industries  during  that  body's  "smoke  investigation"  in 
Pittsburgh  was  one  treating  on  the  effect  of  smoke  on  out- 
side painting  by  Richard  Hooker. 

Experiments  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  test  fences  erected  by  the  National  Paint 
Manufacturing  Association  at  first  seemed  to  show  that  a 
coating  of  soot  actually  protects  the  paint  from  the  action 
of  the  weather  and  so  aids  it  in  its  function  as  a  protec- 
tive coating.  In  short,  it  seemed  to  be  shown  that  waste- 
ful methods  of  fuel  consumption  provide  what  is,  in  effect, 
another  coat  of  paint.  But  further  observation  leads  to 
the  belief  that  this  at  least  in  the  majority  of  paints,  is 
not  the  case.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  paint  ap- 
plied over  a  soot  covered  surface  is  attacked  by  a  soot  be- 
neath, as  well  as  that  deposited  on  the  exposed  surface, 
and  that  the  life  of  two  coats  of  fresh  paint  applied  over 
a  surface  which  has  already  become  coated  with  the  smoke 
and  soot  of  the  atmosphere'  is  shorter  and  that  its  appear- 
ance deteriorates  more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  where  the 
same  amount  of  paint  is  applied  to  a  surface  that  Is  clean. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  while  paint  in  the 


cities  deteriorates  in  appearance  more  rapidly,  paint  in 
country  districts  perishes  sooner,  but  this  is  explained,  we 
believe,  if  it  be  true,  by  the  fact  that  in  cities  better  ma- 
terial is  used  and  more  skillful  workmen  employed  in  its 
application. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  value  of  the  paint 
as  a  protective  coating  is,  in  all  probability,  decreased, 
and  its  value  as  a  decorative  coating  absolutely  destroyed 
by  a  smoky  atmosphere,  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  the 
value  of  this  damage  is;  in  other  words,  what  tax  does  the 
property  owner  pay  as  a  result  of  the  foul  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  in  cities.  We  learn  from  what  we  believe 
to  be  reliable  sources  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
repainting  in  Pittsburgh  is  done  for  the  appearance  only, 
and  not  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  preservation 
of  the  structure.  If  the  old  paint  is  washed  as  clean  as  it 
can  be  gotten  before  the  new  is  applied,  it  does  not  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  property  owner,  for  to  wash  the  surface 
as  clean  as  possible  costs  as  much  as  the  application  of 
two  coats  of  paint,  and  even  then  they  must  be  repainted 
with  two  coats  to  satisfactorily  restore  the  appearance. 
Another  expense  involved  in  this  constant  repainting  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  after  the  application  of  ten  coats, 
the  paints  has  a  tendency  to  blister  and  crack,  which  is  an 
added  injury  to  appearance  and  results  often  in  cracks 
and  crevices  in  which  water  may  lodge  and  start  decay  in 
the  woodwork.  It  might  seem  that  the  property  owner 
under  such  circumstances  would  choose  to  use  dark  colors 
rather  than  light,  for  the  double  reason  that  the  darker 
the  color  the  less  It  will  show  the  dirt,  and  being  dark  to 
begin  with,  will  need  to  receive  only  one  coat  to  cover 
satisfactorily  when  repainted. 

In  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  householder  who  cares 
af  all  for  appearance  will  have  repainted  ten  times,  using 
two  coats  at  each  painting.  During  this  time  he  will  have 
found  it  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  have  the 
paint  burnt  off  at  least  twice,  and  the  burning  process  will 
cost  on  the  average  five  times  as  much  as  to  apply  a 
single  coat  of  paint,  not  to  mention  that  It  creates  for 
the  time  being  a  very  serious  flre  hazard. 

It  is  possible  to  compute  from  the  actual  co.st  of  build- 
ing that  at  the  end  of  a  thirty-year  period  this  repainting 
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To  Make  Paint  Hold 
to  Galvanized  Iron  use 
LITHOFORM 

Don't  fear  to  tackle  a  painting  job  on 
a  galvanized  iron  surface  if  you  have 
LITHOFORM.  This  thin,  non-vola- 
tile fluid  is  easily  applied  and  fornis  a 
stone-like  surface  to  which  paint  clings 
and  positively  will  not  peel  off. 

A  gallon  of  Lithoform  covers  from  1500 
to  2000  square  feet.  Cost  of  treating  a 
surface  with  Lithoform  is  far  less  than 
painting  it.  Use  according  to  the 
simple  directions — 

Lithoform  is  Absolutely  Guaranteed 
Not  to  Crack  or  Peel  Off 

We  want  you  to  send  at  once  for  a 
trial  order.    Gallon  $3.00. 

Patented  April  3rd,  liilT 

American  Chemical  Paint  Go. 

1118-26  South  Eleventh  Street 

Philadelphia 


When  you  hang  Wall  Paper 

insure  satisfaction  by  using 

STEK-0 

(Spon-Tem  is  now  called  STEK-0( 

Powder  Paste 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  paste  made 

Use 

CLARKSIZE 

Powder 

on  your  Walls  and  aVoid  trouble 

S.  A.  MAXWELL  &  CO. 


STEK-0 


Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 
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has  meant  an  expense  to  the  owner  amounting  to  nearly 
17  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost  of  the  building,  or  nearly 
three-quarters  of  1  per  cent,  a  year,  and  if  in  his  desire 
to  have  the  building  present  a  good  appearance,  as  long 
as  possible  after  repainting,  he  goes  to  the  expense  of 
having  the  paint  washed  each  time,  this  tax  is  increased 
by  nearly  two-thirds,  while  in  case  repainting  is  done 
every  year,  which  is  by  no  means  unusual,  the  tax  will 
amount  to  per  cent,  per  annum  of  his  original  invest- 
ment, even  if  no  washing  is  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
smoke  and  soot  could  be  eliminated  from  the  atmosphere 
this  tax  would  be  diminished  to  less  than  three-eighths  ot 
1  per  cent,  per  annum,  even  assuming  that  two  coats  are 
used  at  each  painting. 

The  damage  done  to  paint  coating  by  our  smoky  atmos- 
phere is  thus  both  aesthetic  and  material.  It  makes  the 
use  of  light  colors  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  short 
time  which  they  retain  their  true  color,  and  even  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  building  as  it  should  be  adds  a  large 
tax  to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  the  Smoky  City 
dweller. 


YOUNGSTOWN  (OHIO)  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  written  by  Alexander  Best,  was  read:  — 

Overhead. 

The  object  of  any  business,  large  or  small,  is  to  make 
a  net  profit.  In  order  to  know  that  we  are  making  a  net 
profit  and  how  much,  it  is  necessary  that  we  know  the 
costs  of  doing  work,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  very  few 
think  it  worth  while  to  know,  to  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  these  costs  are. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  scold  for  those  of 
you  who,  perhaps,  do  not  enter  into  this  subject  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  those  whose  business  is  large,  and  to 
whom  the  lack  of  consideration  of  overhead  would  be 
business  suicide. 

If  yoU  will  consider  with  me  for  a  moment  this  prob- 
lem, we  will  take,  for  example,  a  large  contracting  busi- 
ness, with  its  many  angles,  and  if  each  item  of  expense, 
whether  it  be  labor,  materials,  tools  or  maintenance  and 
supervision  could  be  separated  into  two  divisions, 
namely:  — 

Direct  productive  charges  and  indirect  non-productive 
charges. 

In  othen  words,  if  we  could  separate  the  charges  mci- 
dental  to  planning  the  work  and  those  incidental  to  the 
actual  execution  of  work,  we  would  have  a  result,  one  m 
proportion  to  the  other,  which  I  wonder  how  many  here 
could,  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  determine  the 
ratio.  .  . 

I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  ratio  in  the  paint- 
ing business  would  be  20  to  30  per  cent,  non-productive. 

The  primary  elements  of  cost  accounting  are  labor, 
materials  and  expense.  The  majority  of  contractors  only 
consider  labor  and  materials,  and  some  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  their  own  time  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  many  expenses  the  contractor  is  put 
to  in  connection  with  carrying  on  of  a  contracting  busi- 

IlGSS. 

Whether  the  contractor  maintains  a  shop  or  does  busi- 
ness in  a  barn,  this  is  an  item  of  expense  in  some  degree. 

To  carry  on  any  business  requires  certain  office  details. 
Even  if  only  carried  on  in  a  crude  form,  there  are  certain 
expenses  necessary :— Stationery,  postage,  telephone,  in- 
surance and  taxes,  unless  one  is  a  tax  dodger. 

Overhead  charges  reaches  the  small  contractor  m  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  he  does,  as  it  does  the 
large  contractor  who  has  a  large  expense.  The  matter  ot 
draying,  of  tools  and  materials,  to  and  from  jobs  is  one 
of  the  important  items  of  overhead. 

All  of  you  who  have  automobiles,  and  some  of  us  who 
don't  recognize  that  if  an  auto  is  used  in  connection  with 
a  business,  that  the  expenses  in  upkeep  are  great  and 
cannot  be  charged  against  any  particular  contract,  and 
are  of  the  items  of  overhead  that  stand  between  the  con- 
tractor and  his  possible  net  profit. 

Unless  any  business  can  be  carried  on  so  as  to  meet 
and  cover  these  expenses,  in  addition  to  the  labor  and 
materials  used,  there  can  be  no  net  profit,  and  a  con- 
tractor whether  large  or  small,  would  have  less  worry,  a- 
better  credit  If  he  would  again  be  a  journeyman. 

Whether  or  not  a  contractor  considers  overhead,  m  a. 
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Practical  Books 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 

PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L.  Uebele.  The  author  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  book  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  Indexed.  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A  practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  specially  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  Index  for  ready  reference.  A  book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A  practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whigelt. 
.Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  floor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a  practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  .50 

HENLEY'S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes,  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers, decalcomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  floor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography, pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
floor  waxes,  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.    A  mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes.  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A  very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  Including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils.  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.   Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  5  by        Inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall's  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  gralnera  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a  standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6  by  9Vi  Inches.  $3.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Bookt  voill  be  Bent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  :  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  efifect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

"Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Enamels 
Flat 
Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Yr  hard  enamel 

HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


bookkeeping  sense,  he  should  not  fail  to  take  this  into 
consideration  when  making  estimates  on  work. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  into  taking  work  on  a 
basis  where  we  are  getting  only  a  new  dollar  for  an  old 
one,  and  unless  a  conscientious  consideration  is  given  to 
the  elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  doing  work, 
plus  an  overhead,  and  then  a  profit,  we  are  not  accom- 
plishing the  thing  we  are  in  business  for. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  just  a  living 
in  th«  painting  business  for  some,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

The  worries  of  collecting  bills,  the  paying  for  labor, 
whether  labor  labors  or  not,  the  providing  of  cash  to 
meet  pay  rolls,  having  cash  to  pay  bills  when  due,  the 
saving  of  discounts,  the  obtaining  of  work  by  estimates, 
the  consideration  of  overhead,  are  some  of  the  details  that 
contractors  have  to  contend  with  that  journeymen  are 
free  from  and,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  perhaps  the 
contractor  would  be   better  off  if  he  were  a  journeyman. 

The  method  used  by  business  people  in  determining  the 
rate  of  overhead  is  one  of  which  there  is  cause  for  argu- 
ment. 

However,  the  methods  used  accomplish  the  same  result 
in  the  end. 

One  method  is  to  divide  the  total  expense,  for  any 
given  period,  by  the  total  working  hours  for  producers  :n 
a  like  period  of  time,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  rate  per  hour 
for  expense.  By  adding  this  rate  to  the  current  rate  of 
wages  and  then  a  profit,  it  gives  you  a  rate  per  hour  to 
charge  your  customers. 

Why  should  not  a  man  keep  track  of  all  his  jobs  as 
though  they  were  being  done  on  a  time  and  material 
basis,  and  then  add  his  overhead.  If  this  is  done,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  amount  of  profit  is  not 
as  great  as  you  thought  it  was. 

The  use  of  tools  is  an  item  which  is  indispensable  in 
doing  work,  and  therefore  should  be  considered  as  an  over- 
head. This  charge  should  cover  the  upkeep  maintenance 
and  depreciation  of  these  tools. 

In  conclusion,  overhead  is  a  subject  that  business  peo- 
ple have  to  meet  in  order  to  be  successful  and  secure 
the  profits  that  they  are  in  business  for. 


A  MATERIAL  THAT  PAINTERS  SHOULD 
INVESTIGATE. 

PROGRESSIVE  master  painters  who  are  looking  for 
something  that  will  make  paint  more  durable  and 
at  the  same  time  serves  the  purpose  of  true  econ- 
omy, should  investigate  Sealerine,  made  by  the  Michael 
McNamara  Varnish  Works,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  manu- 
facturers say  of  it:  — 

"Sealerine  is  used  in  connection  with  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil,  as  well  as  with  flat  paints,  for  exterior  and 
interior  work,  as  it  makes  the  paint  cover  better,  look 
better  and  wear  better.  In  other  words,  it  reinforces  the 
paint  to  which  it  is  added  and  through  its  use  a  saving 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent,  can  be  real- 
ized, labor  and  material  considered.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  first  coater  on  new  wood  work  in  place  of  shellac,  as 
it  seals  the  pores  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied 
It  also  holds  out  the  succeeding  coats. 

"A  great  many  painters  have  a  mistaken  idea  in  regard 
to  Sealerine,  as  they  think  it  is  used  to  cheapen  their 
work,  which  is  not  the  case,  but  it  is  used  to  enable  them 
to  turn  out  better  work  at  a  lower  cost.  There  are  a 
great  many  uses  that  Sealerine  can  be  put  to.  In  fact, 
it  is  as  essential  as  linseed  oil  and  white  lead  in  a  paint 
shop.  The  one  trouble  that  we  experience  is  that  we 
cannot  make  this  product  fast  enough  to  supply  the  trade, 
especially  at  this  time." 

The  manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  send  a  "Book  of 
Proof  on  Sealerine"  to  any  one  writing  for  it  and  men- 
tioning The  Painters  Magazine. 


THE  SELF  STARTER. 

HUGH  CHALMERS  once  said: — "There  are  just  about 
three  kinds  of  men  in  the  world.  First — the  man 
you  tell  once  to  do  a  thing  and  you  can  just  forget 
all  about  it,  because  it  will  be  done.  Second — the  man 
you  have  to  tell  four  and  five  times  to  do  a  thing,  becauaw 
he  forgets.  Third — the  man  with  initiative,  the  man  wno 
does  things  before  you  get  a  chance  to  tell  him,  because 
he  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  can  think  and  act  on  his 
own  impulses  and  judgment." 
Intiative  makes  two  sales  grow  where  only  one  grew 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Old  Dutch  Process 

When  you  paint  this  coming  season  guard  against 
any  possible  trouble  by  using  EAGLE.  It  is  a 
real  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  white  lead  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

For  whiteness,  spreading  power  and  for  durability 
you  Will  find  EAGLE  to  be  the  standard  as  it  has 
been  since  1843. 


General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  -  •  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mr.  Progressive  Painter 


I    MAIL  THIS  COUPON  | 

and  learn  the  particulars  of  our 

Special  Spring  Offer 

It  means  money  saving  possibilities  overlooked  if 
we  don't  hear  from  you 

Clip  ike  corner  and  mail 
NO  OBLIGATION  NO  EXPENSE 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 


Enamels 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Flat  Paint 
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Tke  Brusk  thatteaU  all  tkc  "deviltries"  of  varnislL 
is  tha 

WHITING-ADAMS 

KING  CHISELLED  VARNISH 

BRUSH 

A  PERFECT  GEM  ;  combines  all  the  excellences 
i.nd  avoids  all  the  defects  of  other  Chiselled  Var- 
nish Brushes.  Very  finest  white  bristles,  soft  and 
elastic,  with  a  perfect  chisel. 

It  will  give  your  work  lustre  and  snap  —  and  put 
the  car  in  class-distinctive. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

John  L.  Whiting  -  J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
BrushManufacturers  forOver  One  HundredYears 

Wliitiiig-Adains  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and 
^  (Jfflfial  Blue  Ribbon,  the  highest  award  at  Fanama- 
Pacitic  Expositlou,  1915. 


A  Liberal 
Commission 

will  be  paid  to  painters,  paint  salesmen  and  secre- 
taries of  associations  who  will  give  up  part  of  their 
time  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 

The  Painters  Magazine 

You  can  help  along  the  good  work  of  educating  your 
competitors  to  better  business  methods  by  inducing 
them  to  subscribe  for  and  read  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. You  know  its  value  to  you;  you  can  easily 
point  out,  to  your  brother  master  painter,  its  useful- 
ness to  him. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars  to 
THE   PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
100  William  St.,  New  York 


before.  Initiative  is  simply  the  determination  of  an  alert 
salesman  to  do  tilings  which  are  not  part  of  the  routine. 
To  do  work  that  he  is  not  told  to  do,  and  work  which  Is 
not  cut  and  dried  for  him  in  advance.  To  seek  out  op- 
portunities to  help  the  "boss"  make  a  success  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

The  salesman  who  does  not  possess  this  qualification  is 
on  the  road  that  leads  nowhere.  He  is  moving  in  a  circle, 
and  is  not  advancing. 

How  often  do  you  hear  a  member  of  a  firm  say,  "Yes. 
he  is  a  good  salesman,  but  has  no  initiative."  Now,  don't 
you  think  if  that  good  salesman  had  initiative  he  would 
be  doubly  valuable  to  his  employers,  and  can't  you  almost 
hear  him  saying,  "I  am  not  paid  to  do  that?" 

It  is  everlastingly  true  that  "the  man  who  never  does 
more  than  he  is  paid  for  will  never  be  paid  for  more  than 
he  does."  But  once  let  a  salesman  get  the  initiative  habit, 
it  is  not  long  before  he  attracts  the  attention  of  the  boss. 
Analyze  your  work.  Study  your  employer's  problems  as 
you  would  your  own.  Figure  how  you  can  increase  your 
value  of  things  that  have  not  been  done  before  or  And  a 
new  and  better  way  to  do  old  things,  keeping  in  view  the 
saving  of  time,  money  or  energy.  There  is  a  way.  Find 
it. 

Remember: — "Opportunity  comes  to  him  who  seeks  it 
out,  not  to  him  who  merely  waits  for  it." 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  DRIVE. 

WE  live  in  the  day  of  the  "Drive"!  This  hitherto 
modest  monosyllable,  which  circumstances  have 
invested  with  a  new  and  terrifying  significance, 
admirably  expresses  a  world  condition  of  today — not 
alone  on  the  batlefield,  or  in  affairs  military,  but  in  every 
sphere  of  present-day  human  activity.  Under  the  inex- 
orable pressure  of  the  world  war  and  its  unprecedented 
exactions,  and  under  the  spur  of  duty  to  self,  home  and 
country,  humanity  has,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
awoke  to  the  hitherto  undreamt  of  magnitude  of  its  re- 
sources and  its  resourcefulness,  the  hitherto  unrealized 
immensity  of  its  might  and  glory  of  its  mission.  Never 
in  history  has  there  been  so  thorough  a  mobilization  of 
human  effort,  so  searching  and  inventory  of  human  re- 
source, and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  factory  as  on  the  battle- 
field, in  commercial  and  industrial  as  well  as  in  military 
life,  the  "Drive" — the  intelligent  co-operation  of  organized 
units — is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  war-begotten  instru- 
ment of  maximum  human  efficiency.  The  Apostle  of  the 
Punch,  a  latter-day  hero,  has  already  given  way  to  the 
Demon  of  the  Drive,  and  the  strenuous  life  of  yesterday 
has  become  the  intensive  life  of  today,  and  all  to  some 
good  purpose.  In  all  evil,  we  are  told,  there  is  some 
Rood,  and  there  are  already  evidences  that  even  the  awful 
world  conflict— still  raging — may  one  day  find  justifica- 
tion of  its  terrors  in  universal  brotherhood,  freedom  and 
peace. — The  Keystone  Weekly. 


TWO  PROMINENT  MEN  IN  OIL  CLOTH 
INDUSTRY  RETIRE. 

EC.  SANFORD  and  James  J.  Hammatt,  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Cloth  Company's  New  Yo-k  office,  retired 
•  May  1.  The  members  of  the  staff  presented  each 
with  a  gold  watch  suitably  inscribed  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship and  the  high  esteem  in  which  both  men  are  held. 

Mr.  Sanford  is  said  to  be  the  most  widely-known  oil 
cloth  salesman  that  ever  traveled  the  United  States,  be- 
ing personally  known  to  almost  every  jobber  and  manu- 
facturer using  oil  cloth  in  its  various  forms.  His  first 
experience  in  the  oil  cloth  business  was  in  1872,  when  he 
joined  the  forces  of  Atha  &  Hughes.  Ten  years  later  he 
entered  business  for  himself  under  the  name  of  Sanford 
&  Co.,  which  firm  was  taken  over  in  1886  by  A.  F.  Bu- 
chanan &  Sons.  In  1889  he  joined  the  Goodlatte  Oil 
Cloth  Company  as  one  of  the  partners,  and  in  1902  this 
firm  was  taken  over  by  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company. 
Mr.  Sanford's  yearly  sales  ran  into  seven  figures,  this 
total  covering  his  sales  of  the  well-known  brands,  Meri- 
tas,  Sanitas  and  Meritas  Leather  Cloth.  When  asked 
how  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  sell  such  quantity  of 
goods  of  a  higher  grade  than  competitors'  lines,  he  re- 
plied:— "When  you  have  the  right  goods  they  sell  them- 
selves." .A.fter  forty-five  years  of  constant  service  Mr. 
Sanford  feels  that  he  has  earned  a  well-deserved  vaca- 
tion. 

James  J.  Hammatt  has  been  continuously  in  the  oil 
cloth  industry  from  June,  1S6.5,  to  May,  1917.    He  started 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  Unseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Oabofs  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,   c^^.ttr^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A    B.  Demon,  Archittct,  Los  Angrlt 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,   Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 
DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  'Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  econonvcal.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
'boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  10  satisfaction. 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Rinald  Bros/  Flatwhite  Paintbase 


1. 


Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic 

6. 
7. 


Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coats  of  White 
Lead. 

It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 
It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

It  does    not    require    straining;  does  not  form  a 

skin. 


8. 

9. 
10. 


RINALD  BROS. 


Station  S 


support  because :~ 

It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  ename  or 
other  paints. 

It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable;  contains  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

It  works  freely,  even  in  liquid  paste  as  supphed 
by  us. 

It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 
It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paint*,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  "mineral  turps,"  benzine 
and  benzol. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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OPPORTUNITY    COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  lhan 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 


COMPULSORY  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 

Ooes  into  effect  in  New  Jersey  July  4.  There  is 
still  six  weeks'  time  for  contracting  house  painters  who 
want  to  save  money  on  their  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  to  do  so  by  becoming  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators.  A  thoroughly  reliable  New  Jersey  In- 
surance company  is  making  a  special  rate  to  Association 
members,  which  they  agree  not  to  give  any  contracting 
painter  outside  of  our  membership.  It  is  to  your  interest 
to  join  now  and  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Ad- 
dress HENRY  "WITT,  Jr.,  Secretary,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CHEAPER  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Can  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Master  Painters''  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  being  organized  in  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators.  Read  the  report  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Committee  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion and  then  write  for  fuller  particulars,  application 
blank,  etc.,  to  EDWARD  C.  BECK,  166  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York, 


THERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Waiting  for  every  painter  who  knows  how  to  do  things. 
If  you  want  to  perfect  yourself  in  the  details  of  your 
trade,  you  need  to  study  it.  Write  for  our  catalogue  of 
Practical  Books.  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  Wil- 
liam street,  New  York. 


PAINT  STORE  FOR  SALE 

If  you  advertised  in  our  Opportunity  Column,  you  would 
reach  the  live  wires  in  the  trade  who  are  on  the  lookout 
for  opportunities. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

A  going  paint  business?  Do  you  want  a  partner?  Do 
you  need  paint  machinery  or  have  you  any  special  re- 
quirements? Advertise  your  needs  in  the  Opportunity 
Column  of  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  and  you  will 
reach  the  people  who  can  fill  your  needs. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


SIDE  LINE  FOR  PAINT  SALESMEN 

A  profitable  opportunity  to  take  on  a  side  line  that  will 
not  interfere  with  your  regular  business  is  open  for  those 
who  can  devote  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Painters  Magazine  among  the  painters 
and  dealers  they  call  upon.  This  magazine  will  help  to 
make  better  business  men  of  your  customers  and  make 
their  trade  for  your  regular  lines  better  worth  having. 
Liberal  commissions  given.  Address  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER,  The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York. 


with  Susman  Brothers,  at  95  Reade  street,  New  York. 
The  factory  at  that  time  was  located  in  Newark.  When 
this  firm  dissolved,  the  partners  returning  to  Germany, 
Mr.  Hammatt  became  a  member  of  the  Atha-Hughes- 
Spainer  Oil  Cloth  Company.  The  Standard  Oil  Cloth 
Company  absorbed  the  interests  of  this  firm  in  1901,  Mr. 
Hammatt  assuming  the  management  of  the  export  divi- 
sion. Blessed  with  a  rugged  constitution,  Mr.  Hammatt 
has  been  "on  the  job"  for  fifty-two  years.  His  close  ap- 
plication to  business  has  been  telling  on  him  the  past 
year.  The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company  has  made  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Hammatt  to  enjoy  his  remaining  years 
and  reap  the  reward  of  his  faithful  labor.  At  the  time  the 
United  States  battleships  made  their  now-famous  trip 
around  the  world,  Mr.  Hammatt  was  able  to  check  up 
every  port  at  which  they  stopped,  and  his  records  showed 
at  the  time  that  Meritas,  and  Sanitas  were  on  sale  in 
every  foreign  city  touched  by  the  fleet. 


KENYON  PAINT  BILL  ON  SENATE 
CALENDAR. 

iif  HAVE  re-introduced  the  pure  paint  bill  known  as 
I  the  Kenyon  paint  bill,  in  the  form  it  appeared 
last  year  in  order  to  have  it  occupy  a  favorable 
place  on  the  Senate  calendar  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress," said  Senator  Kenyon  on  April  27,  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Rreporter.  "At  that  time 
I  hope  to  pressi  it  for  passage  and  I  believe  we  will  be 
successful." 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
of  which  Senator  Kenyon  has  been  made  a  member,  tak- 
ing*  the  place  of  Senator  Cummins,  who  retired  from  the 
committee  to  make  a  place  for  Mr.  Kenyon.  It  is  ex- 
pected this  committee  will  favorably  report  the  Kenyon 
bill  during  the  present  session  and  in  that  way  make  it 
possible  to  take  it  up  for  consideration  early  in  the  reg- 
ular session  of  Congress. 

It  is  quite  well  understood  that  only  war  legislation  will 
be  considered  in  this  session,  and  while  many  bills  have 
been  re-introduced  after  having  failed  of  passage  in  the 
last  Congress  they  are  generally  useful  only  to  place 
them  on  committee  calendars,  where  they  can  again  be 
considered  in  the  next  session. 


PAINT  OILS. 

CIRCULAR  No.  47,  of  the  Educational  Bureau,  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
Scientific  Section,  is  the  following  timely  bulletin 
concerning  paint  oils:  — 

"During  these  periods  of  flax,  shortage,  wQien  the  price 
of  linseed  oil  approaches  or  exceeds  one  dollar  a  gallon, 
there  has  always  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  and  quantity  of  mixtures  offered  to  painters  as 
substitutes.  At  such  times  they  are  attractive  in  price 
and,  on  account  of  the  extravagant  claims  often  made, 
even  as  to  their  superiority,  considerable  quantities  have 
been  sold.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  advertised 
not  as  compounds  or  substitutes,  but  under  geographical 
names  that  would  indicate  a  linseed  oil  crushed  from 
foreign  flaxseed. 

"Some  analyses  made  of  several  paint  oils  that  have 
been  offered  to  the  painters  as  outlined  above  show,  as 
a  rule,  the  presence  of  a  mixture  of  a  drying  oil  com- 
bined with  a  substantial  percentage  of  rosin  oil,  crude 
petroleum  oil,  lead  or  manganese  drier,  and  thinned  with 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  petroleum  distillate.  The  failure 
to  obtain  the  best  results  on  certain  jobs  may  be  in 
many  cases  traced  to  the  use  of  such  products. 

"This  condition  would  suggest  to  the  painter  who  wants 
pure  linseed  oil,  that  his  purchases  be  made  with  care  in 
order  to  avoid  receiving  some  new  compound  which  he 
would  not  knowingly  use  on  account  of  his  unfamiliarity 
with  the  results  to  be  obtained  therefrom  in  his  work. 
He  should  call  for  and  insist  on  receiving  pure  linseed 
oil." 


If  the  specifications  are  wrong  tell  the  architect  in  a 
pleasant  way  and  suggest  improvements.  Most  architects 
will  gladly  accept  suggestions  from  a  practical  man. 

Any  old  tramp  may  smear  on  cheap  dope  with  the  stub 
of  an  old  brush,  but  it  takes  a  good  mechanic  and  a  good 
brush  to  paint  so  it  will  stay  painted  and  properly  pro- 
tect the  building. 
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OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE 

so  that  our  patrons  may  use  more  of  our  Special  patterns  i.  e.  papers  not  shown  in 
the  current  Stand  and  Tint  Books,  we  have  made  up  a  limited  number  of  sample 
books,  each  put  up  in  two  parts,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  1914-15,  1915-16 
and  the  1916-17  Stands.    Do  you  wish  a  set? 

If  you  have  not  received  a  tear-out  list  for  the  above  Stands,  please  write  us  for  one. 

The  1917-18  Stand  and  Tint  Books  are  now  in  the  course  of  completion,  and  will  be  distributed  in  May 

or  June  with  the  usual  grass  cloth  book.  . 

CHICAGO  -^LT     y_W     C      f    f   O VPfc  ^EW  YORK 

125  North  Wabash  Avenue  •  I— il— iV-^  1.  V-^V-/«        105-107  West  40th  Street 


"Reach"  Painters  Drop  Cloths 

^Vt^'kI  proofed     E8^b\I  stitched 

More  "REACH"  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined— WHY?  Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make 
Order  some  now— keep  a  supply  on  hand.    You  NEED  Drop  Cloths.    Prices  on  request. 


SIZES 


9x    9  ft.  -  -  -  12x12  ft.  -  -  -  16  x15  ft.  -       -      -  18x18  ft. 

9  X  lit  ft.  -  12xl5ft.  -  -  -  1.5x18  ft.  -       -       -  18x21  ft. 

9x15  ft.  -  -  -  laxlSft.  -  -  -  15x21  ft.  -       -       -  18x24  ft. 

9x18  ft.  -  -  -  12x21  ft.  -  -  -  15x24tt.  -       -       -  18x30  ft. 

9x21  ft.  -  -  -  12x24  ft.  -  -  -  15  x30  ft.  -       -       .  size  

9x24  ft.  -  -  -  12x30  ft.  -  -  -  Size   ...  size  

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door— east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CI/OTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.    Write  for  samples. 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,        29-31  West  Houston  Street,  NEW  YORK 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

BUSINESS  has  received  somewhat  of  a  jolt  in  the  paint- 
ing line  since  last  reported.  Just  when  things  were 
beginning  to  pick  up  a  little  and  the  future  take  on 
a  more  encouraging  outlook,  the  journeymen  painters  and 
decorators  declared  a  strike.  This  action  will,  of  course, 
considerably  inconvenience  employing  painters  for  th'^ 
time  being,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  decision  to  go 
out  will  only  prove  to  be  a  flash  in  the  pan.  Although  the 
walk-out  was  of  a  general  nature,  so  far  as  the  union 
was  concerned,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  main  object 
of  the  strike  was  to  aim  a- blow  at  the  member's  of  the 
Toronto  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, who  employ  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
painters  and  decorators  of  the  city. 

The  members  of  the  Association  have  for  years  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  the  "open  shop,"  and  in  no  shape,  form 
or  manner  recognized  the  union.  This  firm  stand  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  has  been  particularly  galling  to 
the  agitator  and  walking  delegate.  No  discrimination, 
however,  has  been  made  against  members  of  the  union, 
they  having  been  engaged  as  freely  as  non-union  men 
where  competency  and  ability  warranted. 

The  present  trouble  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  a 
question  of  wages  as  an  attempt  to  force  a  recognition  of 
the  union.  Although  this  is  not  set  forth  in  just  so  many 
words  in  the  agreement  presented  for  signature,  yet  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  an  agreement  with  the  union  is  re- 
garded by  members  of  the  Association  as  tantamount  to 
an  acknowledgement  of  such  organization. 

The  employers  readily  concede  that  the  present  high  cost 
of  living  justly  calls  for  an  increase  in  wages.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Associa- 
tion have  on  more  than  one  occasion  cheerfully  advanced 
the  rate  of  wages  of  their  employes  without  any  solicita- 
tion on  their  part.  Were  the  element  of  union  recogni- 
tion eliminated,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  would  be  arrived  at  so  far  as 
rate  of  wages  is  concerned.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
even  now  some  workmen  are  receiving  a  higher  rate  than 
is  demanded  by  the  strikers.  However,  the  fight  is  on, 
with  both  camps  determined  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 


mmm 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper.  j 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

Samptt  gtadig  swnt  - 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kiltoy  Str««l    (Eiub.  1895)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Weatern  •bipmeDts  made  direct  from  Weitero  factory 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 
Papers? 


Air  Brush  Borders 
Washable  Tiles 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 


A  postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls        Schuylerville  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 
Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

The  material  market  has  considerably  strengthened 
during  the  past  month.  Linseed  oil  has  made  a  decided 
advance  and  is  now  selling  at  $1.50  and  $1.53,  respectively, 
for  raw  and  boiled  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 
Turpentine  has  also  advanced  and  is  now  quoted  at  78c. 
per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead  still  re~ 
mains  at  the  high  price  of  $15  per  100  pounds,  in  ton 
lots.  The  market  in  other  commodities  does  not,  as  yet, 
show  any  tendency  to  weaken,  in  fact,  the  outlook  favors 
further  increases  all  round. 

.John  Stewart  J.  P.,  has  been  featuring  in  an  investiga- 
tion bv  a  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Mr  Stewart  is  one  of  the  painting  inspectors  employed  by 
the  board,  and  it  is  charged  that  he  has  been  handling 
government  contracts  for  painting  while  so  engaged.  Just 
what  the  committee  hope  to  gain  by  the  investigation  is 
not  quite  clear.  On  the  surface  it  looks  li'-e  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  few  "busvbod  es,"  who  are  envious  of  the 
genial  John's  preferment  to  cast  obloquy  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of 
every  business  m.an  in  the  community. 

E  J.  Lininetcn  very  narrowly  escaped  what  might  have 
proved  a  fatal  accident  while  motoring  on  North  Yonge 
street.  At  a  curve,  which  hides  from  view  approaching 
cars  on  a  dangerous  level  c"ossing  on  the  Metropolitan 
Electric  Railway.  Mr.  Linington  miraculously  escaped 
being  run  down.  He  did  not  see  or  hear  the  oncoming 
car  and  barely  succeeded  in  bringing  his  auto  to  a  stop 
just  as  the  car  went  whiz?.ing  by  within  a  few  inches 

It  is  said  that  "a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed." 
This  old  adage  was  exemplified  in  a  very  practical  wiy  by 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters 
\ssociation  recently.  Jos.  McCausland  &  Son,  one  of  the 
largest  painting  and  decorating  firms  of  the  city  had 
under  way  a  contract  for  a  large  military  hospital.  It 
was  urgent  that  the  work  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  The  strike  was  declared  and  the  work- 
ment  went  out  in  a  body,  therc^by  placing  the  firm  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Upon  the  facts  being  made  known, 
over  a  dozen  members  of  the  Association  volunteered 
their  services  donned  their  overalls  and  stepped  into  the 
breach.  They  worked  like  Trojans  and  soon  covered  the 
5  OOU  square  vards  required  to  catch  up  to  the  other  trades 
c'n  the'  job  '  Subsequently  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  Jas.  Kitchener  had  a  some- 
what similar  experience  with  a  store  on  Yonge  street.  The 
oc'-'upants  were  anxious  to  have  the  decorative  work  com- 
pleted to  enable  them  to  put  in  their  new  stock.  Two 
members  of  the  Association  willingly  completed  the  work. 
These  incidents  are  but  an  exemplification  of  the  splendid 
esprit  de  corps  which  obtains  amongst  the  membership  of 
ttie  Toronto  Association.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such 
exhibitions  of  fraternal  interest  would  not  have  taken 
place  a  few  years  ago,  hut  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
beneficent  influence  of  the  Association.  Do  you  ask  a 
better  reason  why  you  should  be  a  member? 

We  regi-et  to  have  to  record  the  passing  away  on  April 
10  of  another  veteran  member  of  the  craft  in  the  person 
Gl  George  Brown,  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Brown  was  born  in 
Banff,  Scotland,  72  years  ago,  but  had  been  a  resident  of 
Toronto  for  the  past  27  years.  The  deceased  was  a  man 
of  sterling  character  ind  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
of  sorrov/ing  friends.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  and  one  grandson 
are  serving  their  king  and  country  at  the  front. 


PUBLICITY  FOR  MONTCLAIR  PAINTERS. 

AN  article  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Tiweft  under  the  caption  ■'Faint  in  Real 
Estate  Values— Master  Painters'  Association  Im- 
proving Residences  of  Montclair.''  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  nianner  in  which  a  wide-awake  master  painters' 
association  can  obtain  the  kind  of  publicity  which  will 
help  bring  better  conditions  for  the  trade  and  naturally 
bring  business  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
article  follows:  — 

The  problem  of  improving  the  appearance  of  this  town 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Master  Painters'  Associa- 
tion of  Montclair,  and  they  have  under  consideration 
that'  part  that  applies  to  real  estate  and  interior  decora- 
tion    Well  defined  plans  were  discussed  this  week  at  a 
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MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


Crystal  Polishing 

A  high  grade  Interior  Finishing 
Varnish.  Endorsed  by  all  lead- 
ing architects;  and  well  and 
favorably  known  by  the  general 
consuming  public  and  painters. 
An  article  the  up-to-date  dealer 
should  have  on  his  shelves. 

High  Quality 

Moderate  Cost 

Satisfied  Customers 

Special  inducement  to  jobbers 
and  dealers. 

INDIANAPOLIS  VARNISH  CO. 

131-147  Pine  Street  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Chicago  Branch,  2149  Belmont  Avenne 

Established  1870 


FRENCH'S 
372 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Estckblished    1 844 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.25  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,       -       -       NEW  YORK 


meeting  of  these  employers,  and  a  campaign  will  be 
started  to  interest  the  householders  and  owners  of  real 
estate. 

The  master  painters  maintain  that  painting  is  economy 
through  preservation.  Too  many  people,  they  say,  con- 
sider paint  only  from  a  decorative  standpoint.  While 
paint  is  a  great  decorative  medium,  its  first  purpose  is 
preservation  and  protection. 

Unless  properly  painted,  these  experienced  men  say,  the 
wooden  boards  of  the  building  soon  absorb  moisture  and 
swell.  The  joints  open  and  disintegration  is  rapid.  The 
metal  roofs,  gutters  and  flashings  soon  rust  and  in  a  re- 
markably short  time  are  past  repair.  Cement  walls  ab- 
sorb moisture  and  in  damp  weather  present  a  blotched 
appearance,  the  surface  becoming  dark.  If  painted,  the 
cement  becomes  moisture  proof  and  the  structure  remains 
clean  and  attractive.  Painting  as  a  preservative  against 
the  elements  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The, second  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  consideration  of 
the  decorative  standpoint,  which  is  the  use  of  colors  in 
the  hand  of  skillful  painters  who  will  so  beautify  the 
property  that  the  value  becomes  greater.  For  the  interior 
the  use  of  modern  washable  wall  paints  is  fast  taking  the 
place  of  wall  papers.  The  beautiful  soft  tints  possible 
in  wall  paints  and  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  the 
work  may  be  renewed  commend  them  to  all  who  value 
healthful  cleanliness. 

From  the  financial  side  these  employers  contend  the 
house  will  rent  more  readily  if  painted,  and  the  bankers 
will  loan  more  money  on  a  well-painted  house.  Then  why 
not  increase  the  value  by  having  the  necessary  work  done 
before  the  appearance  of  your  property  has  been  run 
down?  Why  neglect  the  expense  of  painting  while  you 
pay  fire  insurance  to  provide  against  a  possible  loss, 
whereas  neglecting  to  paint  is  a  positive  loss. 

The  painting  trade,  the  master  painters  say,  has  kept 
pace  with  all  modern  business  today.  Chemists  are  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  best  ingredients  to  use  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Experts  in  colors  are  ready  with  sug- 
gestions to  beautify  your  property.  Skilled  mechanics 
are  to  be  had  with  reliable  master  painters  of  Montclair, 
who  have  identified  themselves  with  a  movement  for  the 
improvement  of  this  suburban  residenial  town. 


EXOLIUM 


The  only  Paint  and 
Varnish  Remover 

that 

1—  Does  away  with  all  scraping, 

2 —  Makes  old  Paint  and  Varnish 
wash  off  with  plain  water, 

3 —  Removes  old  Paint  and  Stain 
out  of  the  pores,  so  that  wood 
thus  treated  may  be  refinished 
natural  color, 

4  —Has  no  odor, 

5 —  Cannot  catch  fire, 

6 —  Retains  its  efficiency;  old  finish 
washes  off  weeks  after  treating 
with  EXOLIUM, 

7 —  Cleans  carvings  and  mouldirtgs 
as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as 
flat  surfaces, 

8 —  Is  so  simple  that  any  mechanic 
can  use  it, 

9 —  Cleans  stone  as  well  as  wood, 
and 

10 — Is  entirely  independent  of  all 
other  Removers  and  Remover 
Patents. 


EXOLIUM  has  been  favorably  known  for 
years       Many   friends    of    The  Painters 
Magazine    axe    EXOLIUM   friends.  Send 
for  a  trial  can. 


Exold  Manufacturing  Company 


237  Gveenwich  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Keep  it  going 


pUSH  PAINTING  NOW.  Keep 
^  business  booming.  Remind  folks 
that  sprmg-time  is  paint -time;  that 
house-cleaning  time  is  the  time  to  have 
painting  done;  that  spring- weather  is  paint-weather;  that  paint 
put  on  now  will  dry  perfectly  and  wear  well. 

If  busmess  is  slow  let  us  help  to  speed  it  up.  For  users  of 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  we  furnish  an  advertising  service  that  is 
a  real  business  builder  for  painters.  Get  the  particulars  now 
and  keep  the  paint  brush  going.  Our  nearest  branch  will  tell 
you  how  we  do  it. 


DUTCH  BOY 


LEAD 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

lJj     Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Unseed  Oil 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Cleveland 


Buffalo 
St.  Louis 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia) 


(National  Lead      Oil  Company,  PittslnirRh) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  io  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  appltcatton 


BALL  CHEIVIICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


GOOD  WAGON  PAINTERS  WANTED  IMME- 
DIATELY BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

SECRETARY  GEORGE  V.  MORGAN,  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  government  recently  and  offered  the 
co-operation  of  the  Association  in  any  manner  which  the 
government  officials  should  see  fit  to  suggest. 

He  has  received  a  reply  from  Major  F.  H.  Lawton,  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  saying:  — 

"We  beg  to  say  that  if  you  could  send  us  enough  good 
wagon  painters  so  we  could  enlist  about  50,  it  would  be 
The  most  efficient  aid  you  could  render  the  department  at 
this  time." 

Any  reader  who  is  in  a  position  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment in  this  respect  and  can  suggest  the  names  of  avail- 
able painters  should  communicate  direct  with  Major  Law- 
ton,  Q.  M.  Corps,  Governors  Island,  New  York  city,  men- 
tioning the  request  to  Secretary  Horgan,  N.  P.,  0.  and  V. 
A.,  as  printed  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 


Stek-0  Powder  Paste  is  made  of  many  different  mate- 
rials— some  domestic,  some  imported — which  are  carefully 
blended  and  passed  through  various  machines  and  proc- 
esses to  produce  a  paste  which  is  impossible  to  make 
from  any  one  material  and  with  ordinary  "steam  cooked" 
methods.  That  is  why  Stek-0  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 
— unapproached  for  quality  and  real  economy — and  that's 
why  the  passing  years  are  constantly  adding  to  its  good 
reputation — and  increasing  the  number  of  firms  who, 
having  tried  others,  find  that  Stek-0  is  the  one  on  which 
they  can  always  depend  to  be  uniformly  good  and  lowest 
in  final  cost.  The  Clark  Paper  and  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  will  send  you  full  particulars. 


Keep  trade  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  a  convenient 
place  and  easy  of  access.  A  vertical  letter  file  is  advisable 
for  ready  reference. 


Statement  cf  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24th,  1912, 
of  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1st,  1917:— 

State  of  New  York  ) 
County  of  New  York  j,ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell, 
who,  having-  been  duty  sworn  according-  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  general  manager  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that  the 
following  is  ro  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  sho-wii  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24th,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  .section  43,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

That  the  names  and  addre.=ses  of  the  puiblisher,  editor, 
managing-  editor  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher, 
The  Painters  Magazine.  lOO  William  street.  New  York; 
editor  William  O.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York; 
managing  editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William  street.  New 
York;  business  manager,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William 
street.  New  Y'ork. 

That  the  ownei's  are  (give  names  and  addresses  of  m- 
dividual  ovners  of.  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock).  William 
O.  Allison.  100  AVilliam  street,  New  Y'ork. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se- 
curity holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
totaramoimt  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  ether  securities  are 
(if  there  are  none,  so  state),  not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  tlie  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
wliere  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraph.?  contain  statement  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circiunstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  Viooks  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bo'na  fide  owner,  and  this  affiant  has'  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any 
intere.^t,  dii-ect  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or 
other  securities  than  as  stated  by  him.  (Signed)  Harry 
r  Schnell  Cenci-al  Manager,  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  be- 
fore mo  this  30th  day  of  March,  1917.  (Signed)  Jno,  R. 
Johnson,  Notary  Public,  (My  commission  expires  March 
30th,  1919,) 


McCONNELL'S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.    Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

I  ^<^"6^^.l^l-inr''\^}  for 

,  11      11  r    Sattsfocticn  or 

^  I?   .  .     •  I     money  refunded 

1  Pad,  15x24  inches  J 

J.  F.  McCONNELL,  225  N.  Tenth  St.,  READING,  PA. 


Better  Stencils 

Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer's  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2  cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 

ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON.  OHIO 
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Look  for  the 
name 
"MATHESON" 


12i  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

SS9-571  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Business 
Essential  to 
Success  in  War 


That  America  must  throw 
herself  into  the  great  con- 
■flict  in  which  she  is  en- 
gaged with  all  her  might 


and  must  not  only  be  pre- 
pared to  "do  her  bit,"  but, 
what  is  more  important,  to 
do  her  best,  goes  without  saying,  and  every  energy 
of  the  country  must  be  bent  to  see  that  nothing  shall 
interfere  with  a  successful  termination  of  the  war. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  greatest 
essentials  for  the  success  of  any  war  is  abundant 
money  and,  for  this  reason,  nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  productive  energy  of  the  coun- 
try, the  wealth  creating  agency  by  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  great  war  must  be  met.  The  registra- 
tion of  June  5  assures  us  that  there  are  more  than 
enough  men  to  bear  our  part  in  the  actual  conflict 
and  still  leave  an  ample  number  to  produce  all  the" 
munitions  and  supplies  needed  for  our  armies;  to 
grow  crops  to  feed  the  world  and  have  sufficient 
force  left  to  carry  on  the  everyday  work  of  the 
country.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
painting  trade  should  grow  despondent  nor  why 
master  painters  should  stop  making  an  aggressive 
effort  to  obtain  business.  There  is  ample  money  in 
the  country  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment and  still  leave  enough  for  ordinary  purposes 
of  business.  Moreover,  the  great  boom  in  manu- 
facturing caused  by  the  employment  of  so  many 
people  in  the  production  of  war  supplies  will  add 
to  the  spending  power  of  the  people.  Thev  will  have 
money  to  buy  paint  and  the  services  of  the  painter. 
Houses  will  need  to  be  protected  from  decay  by  the 
application  of  paint,  just  as  much  this  year  as  they 
ever  did  before,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  the  wide- 
awake and  energetic  painter  should  not  make  as 
aggressive  a  campaign  for  business  this  vear  as  he 
(lid  in  years  gone  by.  It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  do 
your  very  best  to  get  plenty  of  business  this  year, 
in  order  that  you  can  be  able  to  contribute  your 
share  to  the  enormous  expense  that  the  government 
will  he  put  tn.  If  3'ou  yield  \n  the  thought  that  the 
war  will  necessarily  make  times  bad  and  that  there 
is  no  use  hustling  for  business,  vnu  will  not  onlv  finr! 
it  hard  to  earn  your  living  expenses,  hut  vou  will 
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have  no  money  left  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  t,o  con- 
tribute to  the  Rfed  Cross  and  to  aid  in  other  ways 
that  every  patriotic  citizen  ought.  "Business  as 
usual"  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the  nation  in  order  to 
enable  you  to  contribute  your  share  to  the  national 
expense. 


The  war  is  waking  the 
Not   to   Paint  American  people  up  to  the 

fact  that  in  a  great  many 
Is  Not  ways  we  have  been  shame- 

fully  extravagant.  We 
Economy  have    wasteci    food  and 

have  squandered  our  re- 
sources in  a  manner  that  has  astonished  the  people 
of  other  countries.  This  land  of  ours  is  so  big  and 
produces  so  abundantly  that  we  have  failed  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  conservation  of  our  resources.  In 
no  one  thing  have  we  been  more  wasteful  than  in 
the  use  of  lumber.  It  has  been  cheaper  to  let  a 
house  go  to  decay — or  we  have-  thought  it  was — 
than  to  spend  money  for  painting  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it.  But  within  the  past  few  years  our  people 
have  wakened  up  to  the  fact  that  our  forests,  once 
considered  inexhaustible,  are  fast  approaching  the 
state  where  the  end  is  in  sight,  unless  we  carefully 
conserve  them.  The  most  important  step  to  take  in 
this  conservation  is  the  preservation  of  the  lumber 
now  in  our  buildings  from  premature  decay,  and 
there  is  no  more  efficient  method  of  doing  this  than 
by  keeping  them  well  painted  and  thus  protected 
against  those  agencies  which  make  for  their  destruc- 
tion. People  have  long  since  ceased  to  regard  fire 
insurance  as  an  extravagance  or  as  something  which 
can  be  neglected  if,  perchance,  business  conditions 
may  not  be  specially  prosperous.  But  it  has  been 
truly  pointed  out  that  far  more  houses  are  destroyed 
by  decay — the  slow  combustion  due  to  lack  of  proper 
paint  preservation— than  by  fire.  Fire  insurance  is 
a  precaution  taken  against  a  possible  loss ;  paint  pro- 
tection is  an  insurance  against  certain  destruction. 
People  generally  are  inclined  to  look  upon  painting 
as  beng  done  for  appearance  sake  only,  and  there- 
fore as  something  which'  can  be  put  ofif  if  times  are 
dull  or  money  is  needed  for  other  things.  But  paint 
is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  property,  and  if  you  will  but  use  this  argu- 
m_ent  you  need  have  little  difficulty  in  convincing 
your  customers  that  they  are  doing  wrong  by  post- 
poning till  another  year  the  painting  of  those  houses 
which  need  paint  for  their  present  protection. 


Acting  upon  suggestions 
Postponement    of      from  the  Government  that 

the  railroads  do  all  in  their 
Railway  power  to  discourage  the 

holding  of  conventions, 
Conventions  during  the  war,  in  order 

that  the  increased  travel 
caused  by  these  meetings  should  not  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  freight  and  troops,  Avhich  is  re- 
garded as  more  important,  the  various  railroad 
associations  have  been  abandoning  the  conventions 
already  scheduled.  Beginning  with  the  two  large 
conventions,  usually  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  Tune, 
the  movement  Avas  taken  up  in  turn  by  the  diflFer- 
ent  railway  technical  organizations  and,  in  this 
issue,  we  publish  the  announcement  of  the  indefin- 
ite postponement  of  the  forty-eighth  annual  con- 


vention of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers' Association,  the  oldest  railway  organization 
in  existence.  This  is  the  first  time  in  its  history 
that  this  association  has  been  compelled  to  take 
such  a  step,  but  its  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  needs  of  the  country  should 
be  considered  before  any  matter  of  pride  in  an 
unbroken  record  of  almost  half  a  century.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  a  convention  may  again  be 
held,  without  interfering  with  the  country's  busi- 
ness, it  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago,  as  planned,  and  with  the  officers  elected 
at  Atlantic  City  last  September.  Meanwhile,  the 
members  of  the  Association  can  do  a  patriotic  duty 
by  using  their  utmost  endeavors  to  get  the  railway 
equipment  through  their  shops  with  expedition  and 
despatch. 


For  a  long  time  The 
To  Prolong  Painters     Magazine  has 

pointed  out  that  the  best 
the  Painting  interests  of  the  painting 

trade  demand  that  some- 
Season  thing  should  be  done,  if 

possible,  to  make  it  less 
seasonal  in  character  and  give  steadier  employ- 
ment to  the  journeymen.  If  such  a  reform  could 
be  accomplished,  it  would  mean  greater  profits  for 
the  contracting  painter,  more  satisfactory  living 
conditions  for  the  journeymen,  and  better  work 
for  the  property  owner.  Just  how  this  could  be 
done  has  been  difficult  to  suggest  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  obtain  data  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem,  which  might  bring  about 
some  betterment  in  existing  conditions,  The  Maga- 
zine has  sent  out  inquiries  as  to  what  months  are 
the  busiest  and  which  are  the  dull  seasons  in  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  country  and  also  asking  sugges- 
tions for  educational  advertising  campaigns  to 
assist  the  painter.  The  results  of  this  inquiry, 
which  are  published  in  this  issue,  will,  we  beUeve, 
prove  valuable  and  we  hope  will  start  a  discus- 
sion of  general  benefit  to  the  trade. 


In  this  issue  we  publish 
Midsummer  the  call  for  the  mid-sum- 

mer meeting  of  the  Execu- 
Executive  tive  Board  of  the  Inter- 

1    n/r  national    Association  of 

Board   Meeting  Masters   House  Painters 

and  Decorators,  that  will 
be  held  in  Peoria,  111.,  on  Monday,  August  6.  As 
the  call  states,  this  meeting  is  of  more  than  usual 
importance,  since,  owing  to  the  generally  unsettled 
business  conditions  of  the  country,  it  is  essential 
that  a  program  be  developed  for  the  convention, 
to  be  held  next  February,  that  shall  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  trade.  Questions 
garded,  in  the  broadest  possible  way,  if  the  Peoria 
Convention  is  to  produce  results  of  the  greatest 
this  program  and  trade  problems  must  be  re- 
brought  about  by  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  world  war  must  be  considered,  in  arranging 
value  to  the  trade.  The  Board  Avould  giadly  re- 
ceive suggestions  from  local  and  State  Associa- 
tions and  from  individual  members  that  would  aid 
them  in  making  this  program  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  presented  for  the  consideration  of  an 
International  Convention. 
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A  Business 
Proposition 
Brings  Members 


Reference  to  the  list  of 
membership  in  the  various 
State  Associations,  given 
in  connection  with  the 
article  on  the  work  the 
International  Association 
is  accomplishing,  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  show  that  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  headed  the  list,  having  made  a  gain 
in  membership  during  the  past  month  of  more 
than  one-third.  The  reason  of  this  rapid  increase 
is  that  this  Association  has  been  approaching  the 
painters  of  the  State  with  a  purely  business  propo- 
sition, showing  them  that  members  can  save  con- 
siderably more  than  their  annual  dues  by  reason 
of  the  reduced  cost  in  workmen's  compensation 
insurance,  which  is  no  longer  optional,  but  becomes 


compulsory  after  July  4.  Master  painters"  asso- 
ciations are  primarily  business  organizations  and 
the  most  eilective  way  to  obtain  increased  mem- 
bership is  by  having  some  business  proposition 
to  offer  that  will  appeal  to  the  pocketbooks  of 
prospective  members.  It  is  true  there  is  a  fra- 
ternal feeling  among  the  men  who  meet  one  an- 
other in  these  trade  associations  that  would  be 
difficult  to  appraise  in  dollars  and  cents.  But 
while  the  personal  friendships  brought  about  by 
rnembership  tend  to  keep  men  loyal  to  the  asso- 
ciations, once  they  have  become  members,  and 
while  the  educational  work  of  the  associations 
counts  for  much,  there  is  nothing  so  effective  as 
a  means  of  bringing  a  man  into  a  trade  organi- 
zation 'as  some  cold  business  proposition,  whose 
value  may  be  definitely  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 


'  ■  
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■  MAN  U  PR'S  OF  WOOD  LETTERS. 

■  AND  ALL  ORNAMENTAL  WORK  Fuk  alCNS] 

"yf  Patriotic  Sign  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  roof  of  Spanjer  Bros.'  factory,  in  Newark,  N.  J  The  words 

America  Firsf  are  sawed  from  wood  and  painted  red,  white  and  blue.  The  figure  of  a  bugler  is  likewise  cut  from 
wood  and  stands  facing  "Old  Clory,''  apparently  sounding  a  salute  to  the  flag.  The  sign  is  seen  every  dav  bv  the 
thousands  of  passengers  who  travel  on  the  "Tube"  trains  between  Newark  and  New  York- 


Wind  and  weather,  snow  and  rain 

Bring  destruction  in  their  train, 

Cause  decay  that's  slow  but  sure. 

But  there  is  a  certain  cure. 

So  we  need  not  make  complaint, 

To  save  the  lumber,  use  more  paint. 



— 
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What  Organization  Is  Doing 

Progress  and  Work  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  United  States  and  Canada— An  Interview  With  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


ONE  of  the  most  helpful  and  most  important 
factors  that  has  ever  been  devised  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  master  house  painters  and  decora- 
tors- as  a  body  is  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  whose  headquarters  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C  For  many  years  there  existed 
local  associations,  which  were  of  some  value  to  the 
members,  but  there  were  many  limitations  to  these 
groups,  as  they  had  no  central  point  where  a  com- 
pletely equipped  office  in  charge  of  a  competent  sec- 
retary could  supply  them  with  specific  trade  informa- 
tion, keep  them  in  constant  touch  with  mercantile 
conditions  in  their  own  line  or  procure  an  outlook  of 
the  business  future  in  general,  and  in  this  manner 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  in  all  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  master  painter,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Doubtless  nearly  all  master  painters  and  decora- 
tors are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  early  history 
of  the  International  Association  and  have  kept  in 
touch  or  heard  of  its  work  from  its  first  inception. 
To  those,  however,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
founding  a  paragraph  or  two  will  be  of  interest. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Association. 
The  association  was  founded  thirty-three  years 
ago.  When  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  was 
held  in  Baltimore,  in  February,  1909,  which  was 
called  the  Silver  Jubilee,  a  paper  was  read  by  W.  H. 
Draper  in  which  a  striking  reference  was  made  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  founders  of  the  international 
body  of  master  painters  and  decorators.  A  few  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Draper's  paper  reads  : 

Five  uncrowned  kings  guided  by  the  star  of  hope,  In 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  met  in  a  top-story  room  of,  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel,  New  York  city,  on  the  lifteenth  of 
January,  1885,  to  witness  the  birth  of  the  new  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  words  "and  Canada"  were  later 
omitted  from  the  title  and  restored  when  Canadian  mem- 
bers were  admited  in  1903,  and  the  Association  changed 
from  "National"  to  "International." 

Born  with  hope,  cradled  in  humility,  come  as  the  light 
of  liberty  to  bring  a  real  brotherhood  and  the  restoration 
of  true  manhood,  no  wonder  that,  when  the  child  was 
six  months  old  and  taken  to  Chicago,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  master  painters  assembled  to  bear  witness 
to  such  a  wonderful  child. 

All  hail  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow! 
We  would  hail  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  the 
same  spirit  that  possessed  the  founders  of  our  Inter- 
national Association,  and  the  wonderful  work  accom- 
plished during  that  period  has  been  one  long  strenuous 
lift  all  along  the  line. 

*i  *  *  *  **  ** 

The  majority  of  those  not  associated  with  our  work 
have  a  misconception  of  our  plans  and  purpose,  and  it 
still  requires  all  the  very  best  that  is  within  us  to  make 
it  known  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  can  be 
done.  Our  ministry  is  certainly  to  overcome  suspicion, 
misrepresentation  and  trade  jealousy,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  plan  to  evangelize  this  country  among  master 
painters  than  for  us  to  fall  head  and  heels  into  love  with 
the  work  of  preaching  this  brotherhood,  forgetting  the 
past,  working  in  the  future  for  certain  success. 


Those  whom  ]\Ir.  Draper  mentioned  as  "un- 
crowned kings"  were  Titus  Berger,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  F.  P.  Martin,  Atchison,  Kan.;  W.  A.  Elliott, 
of  Boonton,  N.  J. ;  J.  W.  Beck  and  A.  Asmun  Kelly, 
of  New  York.  The  latter  was  at  that  time  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

It  would  seem  very  plain  that  an  association 
founded  in  such  a  humble  manner,  whose  aim  was  to 
induce  members  to  be  of  mutual  help  and  assistance 
to  each  other  and  to  bring  the  entire  craft  to  a  higher 
plane  of  service  and  value  could  not  help  but  suc- 
ceed, especially  when  the  crowning  mercies  of  Provi- 
dence are  acknowledged  and  have  been  invoked  at 
every  big  gathering. 

Help  Given  by  The  Painters  Magazine. 
In  the  early  years  there  were  serious  obstacles  to 
overcome ;  much  opposition  was  encountered,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  firm  faith  and  earnest,  untir- 
ing efiforts  of  Mr.  Berger  the  association  might  have 
died  out  and  been  forgotten.  But  with  the  assistance 
of  the  stirring  editorials  of  The  Painters  Magazine — 
the  publication  which  has  ever  been  the  unrivaled 
champion  of  the  International  Association  and  the 
cause  for  which  it  stands — he  kept  the  fires  burning. 

The  columns  of  The  Painters  Magazine  were 
always  open  to  articles  that  drove  the  truth  home  to 
the  mind  of  the  master  painter — that  he  needed  an 
association  bigger,  broader,  wider  in  scope  than  he 
could  ever  find  in  his  own  little  circle,  good  as  that 
might  be.  He  should  belong  to  an  association  that 
would  bring  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and 
the  South,  together  every  year,  or  when  necessary, 
for  a  mutual  conference  on  those  points  which  were 
vital  to  his  trade,  his  business  interests  and  his  com- 
mon welfare. 

It  was  forcefully  pointed  out  time  and  again  by 
those  who  had  the  good  of  this  trade  at  heart  that 
the  protection  and  commercial  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  unified,  well-organized  body  of  master 
painters,  managed  in  a  business-like  way,  would  be 
invaluable.  Notwithstandng  all  the  eflforts  put  forth, 
the  work  was  difiicult,  and  interest  and  financial  sup- 
port often  dragged;  but  the  leaders  were  men  of 
vision,  they  wouJd  not  tolerate  defeat,  and  the  subse- 
quent conventions,  held  after  that  first  memorable 
meeting  in  New  York,  proved  the  wisdom  of  "keep- 
ing everlastingly  at  it"  until  the  brother  craftsmen 
heartily  responded. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  St.  Louis  conventions  recall  the  early 
struggles  to  maintain  the  ideal  toward  which  the 
founders  were  working,  but  each  successive  assembly 
pointed  to  an  ultimate  triumph. 

The  Silver  Jubilee. 
When  the  Baltimore  Silver  Jubilee  Convention 
was  called,  a  number  of  old  members,  who  re- 
membered the  meetings  of  the  first  years  and  have 
always  been  active  in  the  Association  work,  were 
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invited  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  The  Painters 
Magazine,  which  were  to  review  the  years  that 
were  gone  and  the  progress  made  at  the  conven- 
tions. These  articles  were  published  at  the  time 
and  are  highly  interesting.  Mr.  Berger,  the  first 
president,  concluded  his  story  entitled — "Then  and 
Now — A  Reminiscence,"  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic paragraph. 

One  more  thought  appears  to  us  as  a  golden  star  in 
our  work,  and  proud  can  we  be  of  that  star.  Our  con- 
ventions, since  organized,  were  always  an  honor  to  us 
and  an  honor  to  the  city  where  held.  Never  did  we 
leave  a  black  spot  in  any  of  our  convention  cities.  And 
now,  friends,  when  you  gather  next  February  in  Balti- 


The  Importance  of  the  Association  to  the  Trade. 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  article  to  con- 
vey to  the  master  house  painters  and  decorators 
of  the  L^^nited  States  and  Canada  the  importance  of 
belonging  to  the  International  Association.  Also 
to  show  them  in  how  many  ways  they  will  be 
benefited  and  to  further  demonstrate  the  ways  and 
means  in  which  the  house  painting  and  decorat- 
ing art  can  be  elevated  and  brought  to  a  higher 
plane  than  it  has  ever  occupied. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  visited  the  offices  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  Southern  Building. 


Main  Office  of  Secretar])  McChan,  Showing  Table  with  Trade  Papers  and  Wall  Map  with  Associations  Indicated 

Buttons. 


more,  yolir  coming  is  heralded,  your  daily  doings  are 
promptly  reported,  your  domiciles  are  the  best,  and  when 
separating  after  your  work,  ready  for  your  homes,  all 
we  ask  of  you  is  to  kindly  remember  with  a  friendly 
thought  only  those  three  poor  forsaken  bosses  that  met 
twenty-flve  years  ago.  Then  and  now,  and  the  world 
does  move.  In  closing,  l  thank  Providence  to  live  to 
see  our  dear  organization  celebrating  its  silver  jubilee. 
I  feel  like  Tancred,  the  Crusader  for  the  Holyland,  when 
at  last  he  stood  on  the  mount  beholding  .Jerusalem,  he 
prostrated  himself  and  cried;  'O  Holy)  Redeemer,  I  have 
gazed  upon  tlie  city  of  your  sorrow,  now  let  me  pass 
to  my  eternal  rest.'*  Who  will  see  the  golden  jubilee? 
None  of  us  old  boys.  So  all  hail  to  your  Baltimore 
gathering. 


*Titus  Berger  died  Friday,  March  11,  1909,  just  two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  "Silver  Jubilee"  Convention. 


Here  I  met  Secretary  A.  H.  ]\lcGhan.  who  gave 
me  first-hand  information  (in  the  exact  status  of 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  Association,  together 
with  its  aims  and  ()l)iccts  wliicli  U  desires  lo 
accomplish. 

Assistance  Given  to  Members. 

"The  main  reason  why  ni.iNirr  hnu-i'  painters 
and  decorators  should  belong  to  the  International 
Association,"  said  Secretary  McGhan.  "is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  can  nirl  llieni  in  securing  valu- 
able information  on  tiade  cmnhtion--.  We  assist 
and  encourage  our  meml)ers  in  luisiness  on  a  prin- 
ciple actuated  by  the  true  liis  of  brotherhood. 
^ I  embers  enjoy  the  advantage  of  mutual  improve- 
ment.   To  elevate  the  craft  is  another  important 
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factor  as  well  as  suggesting  and  then  agitating 
needed  reforms  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
materials  used  among  painters  and  decorators 
whenever  such  a  step  is  required,  and  other  im- 
provements in  conduct  of  business  are  suggested 
— such  as  cost  finding,  advertising,  etc. 

"Another  point  we  cover  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  State  a.nd  local  associations  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  trade  in  small 
communities.  Where  there  is  a  desire  to  work 
out  a  better  system  than  at  present  exists  among 
painters  in  estimating,  or  to  place  the  price  for 
work  on  a  more  productive  basis  and  efifect  a  gen- 
eral -uniformity,  the  International  Association 
stands  ready  to  render  all  the  help  possible  in  those 
matters.  i 
Trade  Schools. 

"The  establishment  of  trade  schools  and  par- 
ticularly schools  for  instruction  in  painting  and 
decorating  are  advocated  and  encouraged  and 
further  as  far  as  practicable  to  assist  worthy 
young  men  who  are  desirous  of  learning  our 
trade,  as  provided  in  the  International  Appren- 
ticeship System,  and  to  especially  emphasize 
skilled  workmanship  in  every  branch  of  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating  trade." 

Information  Sent  Out  by  Secretary. 

I  was  desirous  to  know  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation that  was  sent  out  to  the  trade  that 
referred  to  rendering  assistance  and  would  prove 
a  real  help.  Mr.  McGhan  showed  me  a  circular 
entitled  "The  Light-Reflecting  Value  of  Sanitary 
Wall  Paints,"  by  Henry  A.  Gardner.  It  was  an 
extract  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Educational  Bureau 
of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  contained  valuable  hints  on  the 
lighting  of  factories,  school  rooms,  etc.,  and  their 
economy  as  afifecting  the  cost  of  lightine. 

The  original  paper  was  read  at  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  in  1916,  but  Mr.  McGhan  seized  upon 
the  idea  of  sending  an  abstract  out  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  urging  them  to  use 
the  circular  to  increase  business  by  showing  it 
to  superintendents  of  factories,  hospitals,  schools 
and  public  buildings  and  similar  structures  and 
inducing  them  to  apply  the  tints  suggested  in  the 
circular. 

Another  circular  sent  out  from  the  Association 
office  here  in  Washington  was  on  "Paint  Oils." 
It  was  also  published  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Association  under  the  supervision  of  Henry  A. 
Gardner,  the  director  of  the  scientific  section.  It 
reads : — 

Paint  Oils. 

During  these  periods  of  flax  shortage,  when  the  price 
of  linseed  oil  approaches  or  exceeds  one  dollar  a  gallon, 
there  has  always  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  and  quantity  of  mixtures  oiJered  to  painters  as 
substitutes.  At  such  times  they  are  attractive  in  price 
and,  on  account  of  the  extravagant  claims  often  made, 
even  as  to  their  superiority,  cons'derable ■  quantities  have 
been  sold.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  advertised 
not  as  compounds  or  substitutes,  but  under  geographical 
names  that  would  indicate  a  linseed  oil  crushed  from 
foreign  flaxseed. 

Some  analyses  made  of  several  paint  oils  that  have 
been  offered  to  the  painters  as  outlined  above,  show,  as 
a  rule,  the  presence  of  a  mixture  of  a  drying  oil  com- 
bined with  a  substantial  drier,  and  thinned  with  about  50 
per  cent,  of  petroleum  distillate.  The  failure  to  obtain 
the  best  results  on  certain  jobs  may  be  in  many  cases 
traced  to  the  use  of  such  products. 

This  condition  would  suggest  to  the  painter  who  wants 
pure  linseed  oil  that  his  purchases  be  made  with  care  in 


order  to  avoid  receiving  some  new  compound  which  he 
would  not  knowingly  use  on  account  of  his  unfamiliarity 
with  the  results  to  be  obtained  therefrom  in  his  work. 
He  should  call  for  and  insist  on  receiving  pure  linseed 
oil. 

"Business  conditions  have  been  so  unsettled  for 
some  time  past,"  said  Mr.  McGhan,  "that  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  master  painters  have  a  correct  sys- 
tem of  cost  finding,  and  this  office  has  been  very 
insistent  in  calling  attention  to  the  necessity,  having 
forwarded  over  i8,ooo  schedules,  relative  to  that 
often  neglected  item  of  the  overhead  cost  of  conduct- 
ing business,  and  I  now  have  a  'Plain  System  of  Cost 
Finding'  which  will  be  found  very  helpful  in  that 
line,  I  have  already  sent  out  several  thousands  of 
these." 

Still  another  circular  letter  was  shown  me  which 
was  compiled  by  the  secretary  of  the  International 
Association  and  mailed  to  master  painters.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  employers  in  settling  disputes  with 
workmen  in  reference  to  the  wage  and  time  scale  as 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  circu- 
lar was  headed  "Hours  Worked  and  Wages  Paid 
May  I,  1916."  The  circular  also  show'cd  the  over- 
time schedule  and  agreement  with  the  unions. 

These  circulars  are  issued  annually  giving  the 
data  of  wages,  etc.,  throughout  the  country  on  the 
first  of  May.  That  data  for  this  year  is'  now  in  hand 
and  over  4,500  copies  will  be  distributed  as  soon  as 
received  from  the  printer.  All  cities  and  towns  af- 
filiated with  the  International  will  be  represented 
thereon,  making  a  total  of  over  one  hundred  locah- 
ties,  and  covering  cities  and  towns  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Legislative  Reforms. 

In  the  matter  of  bringing  in  needed  reforms  where 
legislation  will  play  actively  on  accomplishing  re- 
sults, I  was  shown  the  pamphlet  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  secretaries  of  State  and  local  associa- 
tions. This  booklet,  "Federal  Aid  to  \'ocational 
Education  in  Your  State,"  refers  to  the  recently  en- 
acted Smith-Hughes  bill  that  became  a  law  in  Feb- 
ruary and,  as  everv  one  know^s  who  is  familiar  with 
the  measure,  it  will  have  an  influence  on  the  painting 
and  decorating  trade,  as  well  as  other  lines. 

The  object  of  Secretary  McGhan  in  sending  this 
pamphlet  out  was  to  arouse  and' create  an  interest 
among  'the  painters  and  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of 
quick  action  by  State  legislatures  in  order  that  the 
trade  shall  derive  the  most  benefit  from  the  aid  of- 
fered through  the  Smith-Hughes  National  Law. 

This  matter  of  vocational  training  has  been  ac- 
tively taken  up  by  the  Association,  and  4,000  pam- 
phlets were  mailed  out.  In  California  and  low-a,  where 
the  question  is  intense,  there  is  deep  interest  created 
by  this  progressive  step  on  the  part  of  this  branch  of 
the  decorating  craft.  The  training  of  boys  for  the 
trade  of  the  future  Mr.  ^IcGhan  believes  cannot  be 
too  carefully  considered. 

Raising  the  Trade  Standard. 

Concerning  raising  the  standard  of  the  trade  there 
have  been  very  practical  steps  taken.  On  this  point 
Mr.  McGhan  remarked: — "If  the  craft  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  high  standard  ainong  the  people  there 
must"  be  a  lively  interest  taken  by  the  master  paint- 
ers themselves.  In  small  cities  the  local  new-spapers 
are  always  eager  to  publish  newsy  items  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  associations  and  convention  news  and 
notes  that  have  a  bearing  on  a  trade  that  is  promi- 
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nemt  in  their  city  as  well  as  any  other.  All  such  pub- 
licity keeps  the  idea  of  painting  in  the  public  mind. 

"If  the  painters  and  decorators  wiH  do  more  display 
advertising-  in  newspapers  and  have  it  directed  in- 
telligently, they  will  get  a  great  deal  more  help  from 
the  news  sheets  in  the  way  of  carrying  short  articles 
and  news  items  that  will  attract  the  public.  Here  in 
Washington  the  local  association  got  together,  raised 
several  hundred  dollars  this  season,  and  a  live,  hus- 
tling campaign  has  been  waged  to  cause  deeper  at- 
tention toward  the  paint-up  and  clean-up  idea. 


The  success  of  the  effort  and  the  business  results  is 
enthusiastically  attested  by  all  the  leading  painters 
in  the  city. 

Secretary  McGhan  believed  he  had  a  good  idea 
that  could  be  used  as  effectively  in  other  cities.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  arranged  to  send  out  the  entire  series 
of  the  advertisements,  including  the  reading  articles, 
to  the  State  and  local  associations  throughout  the 
country,  and  not  merely  get  people  to  paint  their 
houses  just  at  this  time,  but  to  take  pride  in  keep- 
the  countr}\  being  sent  to  all  secretaries  of  local  as- 


Business  Office  of  Secretary  A.  H.  McChan. 


An  Advertising  Campaign. 

This  plan  was  worked  out  to  carry  a  quarter  page 
advertisement,  which  was  headed  "PAINT."  Each 
of  these  copies  were  skillfully  written  and  run  as 
bulletins,  these  being  eight  in  number,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  covered  a  period  of  five  weeks.  In 
connection,  the  newspaper  carried  a  column  or  two 
of  interesting  reading  matter  written  in  newspaper 
style  and  designed  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  value  of  painting  and  decorating  as  the  spring 
season  opens.  Several  news  items  were  headed, 
"Historic  Houses  Long  Preserved  by  Painting," 
"National  Capitol  a  Paint-Hp  Model,"  "Artistic 
Methods  in  Honse  Painting,"  "How  Paint  Adds  to 
Life  of  Vessels,"  etc. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  advertising  man  this 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  ideas  the  local  association 
in  Washington  could  have  planned  and  carried  out. 


ing  their  property  well  painted  continually.  Those 
advertisements  were  printed  and  commented  im  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  More 
than  8,000  copies  were  thus  circulated  throughout 
sociations — members  of  the  National  Paiiu  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  and  olhcrs. 

Headquarters  at  the  National  Capital. 
It  is  'lo  the  advantage  of  ihc  nicniluTs  of  ihr. In- 
ternational y\ssociatiou  that  the  hcidi |n.irl(  r.s  arc  at 
the  national  ca])ital.    In  the  hcacU  of  aU  the 

departments  of  government  rcp'Tt  and  iu\ estigation 
are  located.  Any  information  on  tlic  conditions  of 
the  producing  powtT.  import^,  exports  or  latest  re- 
sults of  scientific  research  are  easily  and  (|uickl\-  pro- 
cured here. 

.*\s  an  illuslatiou,  a  matter  eame  up  not  long  ago 
where  it  was  rc(|uired  to  know  how  nianv  persons 
were  employed  directly  or  iuilirectly  in  the  paint  in- 
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dustry.  There  are  few  if  any  painters  who  could 
give  the  exact  information  on  this  point,  but  in  a 
very  few  hours  Secretary  McGhan  had  compiled  the 
information  and  was  ready  to  send  it  out  to  any 
member  who  requested  it 

A  discusson  on  another  point  started  and  a  number 
of  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  valuation  of  the 
total  output  of  paint  in  this  country.  The  accuracy 
of  the  amount  was  verified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association,  who  found  the  amount  to  over- 
top two  bunded  million  dollars.  This  is  based  on  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  application  of  paints 
according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910,  which 
gave  these  figures  : — 

Enamel ers,  lacquerers  and  japanners    2,999 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers  (building)   273,441 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnistiers  (factory)   60,915 

Total   337,355 

It  may  be  easily  and  truly  said  that  the  average 
yearly  employment  of  men  in  the  application  of  paint 
totals  fully  300,000.  This  fact  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  a  very  large  membership 
in  both  local  and  State  associations  and  particularly 
in  the  International  Association,  but  the  membership 
will  increase  as  the  master  house  painters  and  dec- 
orators learn  how  valuable  the  International  Associa- 
tion is  to  them. 

Member  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  season  has  seen  marked  advancement  in  the 
fact  that  the  Association  has  acquired  membership  in 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is 
the  greatest  representation  of  business  organizations 
in  the  country.  It  has  over  eight  hundred  commer- 
cial organizations  and  represents  more  than  300,000 
business  men.  The  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  will  appoint  a 
National  Councillor,  who  will  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Association  and  the  National 
Chamber. 

In  the  future,  when  policies  bearing  on  commerce 
and  other  vital  questions  are  to  be  solved,  the  Inter- 
national Association  may  express  itself  through  its 
agent.  Other  ways  the  Association  will  benefit,  by 
belonging  to  this  great  national  body,  is  through  the 
weekly  general  bulletin,  which  gives  a  fund  of  in- 
formation on  the  line  of  commercial  opportunities 
and  the  progress  of  all  legislation  introduced  in  both 
houses  which  concerns  business  or  commerce.  "The 
Nation's  Business,"  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Chamber,  which  contains  a  deal  of  business 
and  economic  information,  is  sent  to  all  members. 

Among  the  features  that  are  valuable  to  the  busi- 
ness man  is  the  Information  Bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  supply  of  any  information  that  will  be 
useful  for  him.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  in  touch  with  the  Consular  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  several  others  of  importance. 

Mr.  McGhan  further  explained  the  close  affiliation 
of  the  International  Association  with  such  todies  as 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  and  all 
other  organizations  allied  with  the  interests  of  the 
master  painter. 

Why  Being  a  Member  Helps  the  Master  Painter. 

While  at  the  office  of  the  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, Secretary  McGhan  showed  me  several  letters 


that  came  from  the  far  West,  from  painters  and  dec- 
orators who  were  genuinely  interested  and  wanted 
to  know  of  the  work  of  the  Association  and  how 
becoming  a  member  would  help  them.  To  empha- 
size the  value  of  the  Internationl  Association  to 
master  painters  and  decorators  everywhere _  is  the 
object  of  this  article,  and  to  more  vividly  impress 
upon  them  the  help  it  aims  to  send  them,  in  the  most 
convenient  form  for  their  use. 

In  the  light,  pleasant  office,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
McGhan,  who  has  been  the  secretary  for  two  years, 
are  the  paint  trade  publications  and  a  fund  of  reliable 
and  recent  data  pertaining  to  the  paint  industry.  He 
has  facts,  figures  and  information  for  inquirers  on 
subjects  appertaining  to  the  trade  that  any  one  would 
have  occasion  to  ask. 

Keeping  in  touch  with  members  and  furnishing 
them  with  reports  and  other  special  information 
keeps  a  small  office  force  busy.  There  were  eight 
special  mailings  last  year  to  every  member  connected 
with  the  International  Association,  and  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  membership  may  be  had  when  it  is 
stated  that  each  of  these  mailings  filled  seven  large 
sacks,  besides  the  regular  correspondence  with  mem- 
bers desiring  personal  attention,  and  others  of  an 
official  nature. 

Officers  and  Committees. 
The  government  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  is  con- 
trolled by  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  three  members, 
and  an  Executive  Board  with  a  member  representing 
each  State  in  the  Association.  These  officers  are 
chosen  to  serve  for  a  limited  time  and  are  not  only 
past  masters  of  their  trade,  but  thorough  business 
men  who  have  become  successful  through  diligence 
and  hard  work.  There  are  standing  committees, 
which  have  an  important  part  in  the  progress  and 
work  of  the  Association.  These  are  the  Paint  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Trustees  of  Endowment  Fund,  the 
International  Trade  Educational  Committee  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  Committee  on 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Grow^th  of  the  Association. 
We  are  now  at  the  part  of  the  story  that  should  be 
highly  interesting  to  every  .master  painter  and  decora- 
tor everywhere.  I  refer  to^  the  membership  of  the 
International  Association  and  its  growth  during  the 
past  ten  years. 

On  this  point  Mr.  McGhan  remarked : — "Affili- 
ated with  us  are  fourteen  State  associations  and 
many  locals  reaching  all  the  way  from  Boston  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  from  Alberta  and  Manitoba  in 
Canada  to  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  the  South.  More 
than  75  per  cent,  of  our  States  are  represented,  and 
about  half  of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  There  are 
140  local  associations  in  cities  and  towns  all  through 
the  country  which  must  belong  to  the  State  associa- 
tion, if  one  exists,  whether  conneoted  with  a  State 
association  or  unattached,  belong  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  and  derive  the  benefits  which  we 
can  give  itheni. 

"Boith  State  and  local  organizations  have  their 
secretaries  and  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
office  here  in  \\'ashington.  I  can  give  them  the 
latest  advice  on  research,  legislation,  commercial  re- 
ports, export  and  import  trade  news,  experimental 
work  and  ideas  and  suggestions  in  business  methods 
that  will  help  painters  and  decorators. 
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"Now,  in  small  places,  where  no  local  association 
has  been  formed,  there  is  often  a  live,  energetic 
painter  eager  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  an  association.  We  have  326  of  these 
individual  members,  besides  an  honorary  member- 
ship numbering  18.  The  State  membership  totals 
2,044  at  the  present  time.  The  entire  membership 
of  the  Association  is  2,388.  Painters  throughout  the 
country  are  becoming  awakened  to  the  assistance 
ithey  can  derive  from  belonging  to  this  International 
Association  and,  since  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly  six  hundred  mem- 
bers. 

Membership  by  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  total  membership  in 
each  State  on  record  in  Secretary  McGhan's  office, 
June  2,  1917: — 

New  Jersey  360 

Massachusetts    347 

Illinois    286 

New  York    204 

Missouri   ;   ig2 

Ohio   171 

Pennsylvania    lii 

Connecticut    no 

California    93 

Wisconsin    91 

Iowa    84 

Eastern  Canada   84 

Colorado    65 

Texas    45 

Michigan   ;   44 

Indiana    39 

Maryland    24 

Rhode  Island    22 

District  of  Columbia   21 

Louisiana    19 

Virginia    18 

Western  Canada   18 

Kentucky    16 

Alabama    11 

Minnesota   '   11 

Oklahoma    10 

Utah   ;   8 

Vermont    8 

Arizona    '  5 

Arkansas    5 

Nebraska    2 

West  Virginia   2 

Montana   i 

North  Dakota    i 

Tennessee    i 

The  returns  from  Massachusetts  include  four  in- 
dividual members  in  Maine  and  six  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Putting  the  Association  "on  the  Map." 

'Tn  order  to  show  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  has  been  most  responsive  to  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Association,  we  have 
this  large  wall  map  here  which  gives  the  exact  rep- 
resentation in  every  State." 

At  this  point  Mr.  McGhan  explained  the  features 
of  this  map,  which  is  reproduced  in  outline  to  ac- 
company this  article.  As  it  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the 
office,  one  can  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  growth,  and 
development  of  the  Association  than  by  any  other 
way.  On  the  original  map  three  different  sized  dots 
and  an  oblong  bar  are  distinguishal)le    These  dots 


are  round-headed  tacks,  the  largest  is  in  red  and  rep- 
resents the  city  or  town  where  an  executive  member 
is  located ;  there  are  43  on  the  map. 

The  next  size  is  a  black  tack  and  shows  where  the 
State  or  local  associations  are  which  belong  to  the 
International  Association ;  the  number  of  these  State 
and  local  bodies  total  140.  There  are  470  individuals 
who  belong  to  the  International  Association,  but 
who  are  not  connected  with  either  the  State  or  local 
groups.  On  the  map  these  individuals  are  desig- 
nated by  the  smallest  size  tack. 

"No'w  \ve  have  a  number  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  and  those  whom  we  call  associate  mem- 
bers that  find  it  beneficial  to  belong  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association.  These  are  represented-  on  the 
map  by  the  oblong  tacks;  there  are  44  members  of 
this  class,"  stated  Mr.  McGhan,  as  he  further  called 
my  attention  to  the  preponderance  of  tacks  of  all 
four  types  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  the  few  in  places  west  of  Kansas 
City. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  colored  dots 
in  The  Painters  Magazine,  our  engraving  indicates 
them  by  dots  of  different  shapes,  the  explanation  be- 
ing given  in  the  margin. 

What  About  the  Far  West? 

I  asked  why  the  Pacific  States  and  mountain  cities 
were  not  better  represented.  "They  are  coming," 
replied  the  Secretary.  "Every  week  I  get  encour- 
aging letters  and,  as  the  cities  and  towns  grow  and 
develop  in  commercial  importance,  the  master  paint- 
ers and  decorators  will  join  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, for  they  are  quick  to  see  the  effort  we  put 
forth  to  help  the  craft  and  fully  appreciate  all  we  do 
for  them." 

I  know  Mr.  McGhan  is  right  in  this  remark,  for 
my  Western  trip  last  year  proved  very  conclusively 
that  the  West  is  full  of  live,  energetic  men  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade  who  are  eager  to  bene- 
fit by  the  help  the  International  Association  can  give. 

In  interesting  painters  and  decorators  everywhere 
in  the  International  Association  no  factor  has  been 
more  diligent  than  The  Painters  ■Magazine.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  beginning  as  the  official  organ,  and 
every  convention  has  had  its  representative  to  report 
the  entire  series  of  meetings  for  its  columns. 

The  co-operation  between  the  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  and  this  journal  is  thoroughly 
active,  the  aim  being  to  carry  the  message  to  the 
reader  and  induce  him  to  wse  the  privilege  which  is 
open  to  him  through  the  Association. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  progress 
the  International  Association  is  making,  and  to  real- 
ize its  ready  acceptance  by  the  trade  and  the  influ- 
ence it  has  exerted  toward  bringing  the  entire  indus- 
try to  a  high  plane  in  the  commercial  world  The 
watchwords  of  the  International  Asglociation — In- 
dustry, Prosperity,  Fraternity — are  well  applied  and 
truly  characteristic  of  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished. Such  an  effort  should  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  every  master  in  the  trade,  and  receive  the 
approval  of  the  country  at  large. 
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Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Crawling  and  Blistering  of  Paint— The  Effect  of  Heat  on  Paint— Sanding  Buildings- 
Painting  Roofs — Shop  Cleaning. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


IT  is  a  common  occurrence  for  oil  paint  to  crawl 
on  old  paint  when  doing  exterior  painting,  such 
as  cornices,  under  verandas,  porches  and  other 
protected  places.  What  is  meant  here  by  crawling 
IS :  upon  application  of  a  coat  of  paint  on  old  exterior 
work  the  freshly  applied  paint  opens  up,  resembling 
lace. 

_  If  It  simply  runs  downward,  there  is  too-  much 
oil  in  the  fresh  paint.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  paint 
for  exterior  repainting  just  stout  enough  so  that  it 
will  not  run.  However,  there  is  considerable  oil  re- 
maining in  the  old  paint  to  make  the  new  paint  run. 
even  if  it  is  mixed  very  thin. 

In  cases  of  paint  crawling,  a  thin  coat  of  flat  paint 
made  by  thinning  stout  paint  with  turpentine  is 
usually  effective.  If  it  still  persists  in  running  or 
crawling,  a  piece  of  rough  cloth  or  burlap,  dampened 
m  turpentine,  rubbed  briskly  over  the  surface,  will 
often  prevent  crawling.  Sometimes  rubbing  with 
burlap  dipped  in  water  will  prevent  it. 

A  little  paint  rubbed  on,  thoroughly  with  a  stiff 
brush  or  burlap  will  often  be  found  effective.  This 
.is  the  quickest  way  to  overcome  it  when  the  crawl- 
ing is  only  in  spots,  and  is  not  extensive. 
_  Crawling  usually  occurs  in  cool  weather  on  paint 
m  which  there  remains  an  abundance  of  undecayed 
oil.  If  it  is  a  bad  case  of  crawling  which  will  not 
respond  to  either  of  the  above  treatments,  the  old 
paint  should  be  treated  like  varnish  by  rubbing  the 
surface  to  remove  the  fat  matter.  Sandpapering  or 
rubbing  with  damp  burlaps  filled  with  fine  sand  or 
with  sandstone  or  a  piece  of  soft  brick.  Any  con- 
venient way  to  remove  the  fat  matter  from  the 
surface  will  be  etitective. 

The  crawling  of  paint  may  he  also  attributed  to 
the  use  of  fat  oil  in  the  old  paint.  However,  fat  oil 
is  more  likely  to  cause  blistering  when  it  comes  to 
repainting.  On  buildings  where  the  oil  retains  its 
life  in  which  varnish  has  been  used  or  an  excessive 
quantity  of  dryer  it  is  apt  to  crawl. 

When  repainting,  in  very  warm  weather,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  any  dryer  in  white  lead  paint,  but 
there  must  be  a  little  used  in  inert  pigments  and  oil. 
However,  all  oil  paint,  where  the  oil  "is  not  fat,  will 
dry  in  the  course  of  time.  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
no  dryer  in  exterior  work  where  it  may  be  avoided. 
Use  as  little  as  necessary.  Mixed  paint  needs  no 
dryer.  The  makers  put  a  sufficient  quantity  in  it. 
Generally  more  than  necessary. 

The  amount  of  dryer  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
weather.  If  cold  and  damp,  more  drvor  should  be 
used  than  if  drv  and  hot. 

Blistering  of  Paint. 

What  causes  ])aint  to  blister?  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  painters  in  specific  cases. 
Some  claim  one  thing  and  some  another  does  it. 
In  general,  they  are  right,  as  there  arc  several  con- 


ditions that  arise  that  may  cause  paint  to  blister.  In 
mstances  where  opinions  differ  the  true  cause  is  not 
easily  recognized. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  painters  say  that  wet 
plaster  on  the  inside  of  a  house,  during  the  time  of 
painting  on  the  outside,  is  a  cause  of  paint  blistering 
on  account  of  the  boards  absorbing  moisture  from 
the  wet  plaster.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  true  cause, 
for  I  do  not  believe  that  seasoned  weatherboarding 
can  absorb  enough  moisture  from  the  wet  plaster  on 
the  inside  to  seriously  affect  the  paint  on  the  outside. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  paint  sticks  on 
most  seasoned  -lumber  as  well  as  on  dry  lumber,  if 
the  lumber  dries  soon  after  or  during  the  time  the 
pamt  is  drying.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases 
where  the  lumber  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
wet  plaster  that  will  cause  blistering. 

I  have  had  varnish  to  crack  and  peel  when  joined 
to  freshly  plastered  walls,  but  I  have  never  observed 
an  mstance  where  I  thought  that  the  blistering  of 
good  oil  paint  was  due  to  this  cause. 

Paint  put  on  wet  boards  which  remain  moist  in- 
definitely will  peel  off  in  a  short  time. 

Oil  paint  is  apt  to  blister  on  unseasoned  lumber, 
because  lumber  is  slow  to  season  where  it  is  excluded 
from  the  air.  It  is  always  unsafe  to  paint  green 
lumber,  although  there  are  many  instances  when  it 
has  done  well.  Better  let  it  dry  and  shrink  before 
painting.  _  You  run  a  risk  when  voii  do  otherwise. 

Oil  paint  is  almost  sure  to  blister,  crumble,  crack 
and  scale  off  on  knots,  sappv  places  and"  close 
grained  portions  of  pitch  pine.  Such  places  should 
be  shellacked.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little, 
if  any,  trouble  in  getting  good  paint  to  adliere  to 
northern  or  white  pine  except  on  the  knots. 

The  only  way  to  do  a  good  job,  when  blisters 
show  up  when  repainting,  is  to  burn  the  old  paint 
off.  Better  have  the  owner  get  permission  of  the 
insurance  company  before  you  begin,  for  if  the 
building  should  happen  to  burn  at  or  near  the  time 
of  burning  off,  he  mav  have  trouble  to  collect  the 
insurance.  In  this  State  COhio)  the  fire  marshals 
consent  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  legalize  it 
However,  a  passable  job  mav  be  done  by  put- 
ting on  a  coat  of  paint,  allowing  the  blasters  to 
sliow  up,  then  scraping  them  off.  for  in  most  in- 
stances you  cannot  notice  the  Idislcrs  until  new 
paint  IS  put  on.  These  bare  places  slimild  he 
touclicd  up  before  a  second  coat  is  applied 

Pamt  sometimes  cracks  and  the  edges  curl  up 
but  stdl  adheres  to  the  wood.  It  will  evcntuailv 
come  off,  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  repaint,  going  over 
the  surface  with  wire  brushes  and  scrapers  is  neces- 
sary. Of  course,  a  better  ir,b  niav  be  done  bv 
l)urning  off. 

Prepared  paints  decav  in  various  wavs  l,ut  a 
white  load  job.  thrnuq-hout,  invariablv  cliaiks  and 
IS  removed  bv  the  action  of  wind  and  rain  in  the 
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form  of  dtist  hence,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use 
anything  but  a  duster  when  it  comes  to  repamtmg. 

White  paint  of  any  kind  will  not  last  as  long  as 
the  same  paint  tinted.  Certain  tints,  particularly 
the  grays,  look  well  much  longer  than  white. 
The  Effect  of  Heat  on  Paint. 
Natural  heat,  of  itself,  does  not  injure  dry  paint. 
What  causes  paint  to  decay,  on  the  parts  of  build- 
ino-s  exposed  to  sun  heat  sooner  than  on  those 
parts  not  so  exposed,  is  because  the  paint  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  elements,  thus  enabling  the  hot 
sun  to  rapidly  evaporate  the  moisture,  which  affects 
the  oil,  causing  it  to  decay  rapidly  and  leaves  a 
good  surface  for  repainting. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  structure  of 
prepared  paints.  Some  require  more  oil  than 
others.  I  believe  that  an  excess  of  oil  destroys 
the  life  of  paint  as  well  as  when  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  quantity.  The  nature  of  the  work  gov- 
erns the  amount  of  oil  to  use.  First  coat  on  wood 
and  old  paint  requires  more  oil  than  second  and 
third  coats,  because  the  wood  and  old  paint  ab- 
sorbs a  large  portion  of  it.  ■  r  a 
In  chemistry,  certain  elements  combine  m  hxed 
proportions,  but,  in  mixtures  like  paint,  the  proper 
quantities  to  use  are  the  result  of  observation  and 
years  of  experience.  Not  very  much  can  be  ac- 
quired from  the  experience  of  others,  for  what  is 
one  man's  experience  is  not  another's. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  different  mixtures  is  to  keep  a  tabu- 
lated record  of  everything  in  connection  with  each 
job.  Observing  and  recording  the  exact  conditions 
and  time  of  year  each  job  is  done,  as  a  reference, 
as  like  produces  like,  the  painter  will  then  have  a 
record  of  all  his  failures;  also  all  his  successes. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  than  efficiency  m 
any  Hne  of  endeavor,  and  the  more  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  trade  one  has  the  more  efficient  one  is. 

Prepared  paint,  of  any  make,  is  usually  uniform 
in  its  composition,  being  made  strictly  according 
to  recipe,  and  the  materials  are  all  tested,  a  stand- 
ard for  each  being  required.  Hence  I  would  ad- 
vise those  readers  who  have  had  good  success  with 
certain  brands  to  stay  with  them. 

The  writer  has  nothing  against  the  standard 
brands  of  mixed  paints,  as  compared  with  white 
lead  except  that  white  lead  jobs  are  invariably  m 
good  condition  to  repaint,  while  mixed  paint,  if 
allowed  to  go  too  long  before  repainting,  often  gets 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  easier  to  put  paint  on  a  mixed  paint  job,  when 
in  the  proper  condition  for  repainting,  than  on  a 
white  lead  job,  as  the  surface  is  more  firm. 

Artificial  heat,  if  not  excessive,  does  not  injure  dry 
paint  when  an  excess  of  moisture  is  excluded. 
Notice  how  much  longer  paint  will  last  on  the  interior 
than  on  the  exterior  of  buildings.  Hence,  I  believe 
both  exterior  and  interior  painting  is  more  stable 
when  done  in  hot.  drv  weather. 

Another  thine  in  thi'^  connection  is,  painters  sb^-iukl 
endeavor  to  interest  their  patrons  and  convince  them 
of  the  value  of  repaintine  at  the  proper  time.  Their 
principal  argument  should  be  that  it  requires  less 
time  and  material  to  do  the  work  and  the  job  is  better. 
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It  sometimes  takes  twice  as  much  time  to  do  a  job 
as  another  of  the  same  size  and  style,  while,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  coat  of  paint  is  noticeably  greater ; 
then  the  difference  in  appearance  counts  for  some- 
thing. All  due  to  the  condition  of  the  old  paint. 
Sanding  of  Buildings. 
There  are  many  wooden  buildings-  in  country 
towns,  such  as  depots,  hotels,  warehouses  and  store- 
rooms', that  get  rather  rough  usage  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  small  boy  and  his  jack-knife),  which  might  be 
painted  and  sanded  to  good  advantage. 

Any  natural  colored,  clean  sand  will  do.  _  The  sand 
should  be  applied  on  the  second  coat,  which  should 
be  mixed  stout  and  applied  heavy  that  the  sand  may 
be  imbedded  in  it.  The  sand  should  be  put  on  imme- 
diately after  the  paint  is  applied.  If  you  have  no 
compressed  air,  a  hand  sandblast  bellows  will  do  the 
work  quickly  and  well.  To  do  a  lasting  job  let  the 
sanded  paint  stand  until  perfectly  dry  and  give  an- 
other coat  of  paint.  Don't  let  the  paint  set  before 
sanding  or  it  won't  stick  well. 

Painting  Metal  and  Other  Roofs. 
Of  late  years  this  branch  of  the  painting  trade  has 
grown  to  be  quite  an  industry,  owing  to  the  rapid 
decrease  in  the  use  of  wooden  shingles,  which  were 
seldom  painted.  There  are  many  metal  roofs  which 
v/ould  have  been  better  not  painted  at  all  than  with 
some  of  the  stuff  sold  and  used  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  two  paint  pigments  that  are  satisfactory 
for  roof  paints,  red  lead  and  graphite.  Roof  paint 
should  be  applied  immediately  after  tin,  iron  or  steel 
roofs  are  put  in  place,  before  rain  and  dew  have 
begun  to  corrode  them. 

A  galvanized  iron  roof  will  paint  itself,  and  should 
never  be  painted  with  roof  paint  until  there  is  signs 
of  decay.  Then  red  lead  is  the  proper  paint  to  use. 
You  may  color  the  red  lead  if  desired. 
Hot  Weather  the  Best  Time  for  Shop  Cleaning, 
There  is  always  a  slack  season  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  harvest,  owing  to  farmers  being  busy  in 
gathering  their  crops.  This  time  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  cleaning  shop  and  putting  your  tools  in 
good  shape. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  an  important  matter,  which 
will  profit  a  large  number  of  country  painters.  Save 
all  your  remnants,  paint,  putty,  varnish,  etc.,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  condition.  Have  two  tubs,  one  for  light 
and  the  other  for  dark  colored  remnants.  A  barrel 
sawed  in  halves  is  ideal  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  tubs  are  partly  filled,  or  you  may  take 
any  amount  you  may  want  to  use,  chop  up  fine,  or 
rather  in  small  pieces,  and  pour  over  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  strong  sal  soda  or  potash  solution  to 
cover,  stirring  frequently  until  the  mass  becomes  dis- 
solved and  assumes  the  consistency  of  thick  paste. 
Paint  skins,  in  fact  anything  that  contains  oil,  may 
be  used.  When  sufficiently  dissolved,  add  oil  and 
strain  through  a  paint  strainer. 

Several  gallons  of  fairly  good  paint  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  yearly  accumulation  of  remnants  in 
any  ordinarv  country  shop,  which  will  come  in  handy 
and  at  big  profit  for  painting  sheds,  barns  and  such 
like. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Care  of  Cars  in  Garages  and  Store  Houses— Proper  Washing— Natural  Wood  Finish- 
Colors. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


AS  a  matter  of  business,  the  painter  is  con- 
cerned with  the  durabihty  of  the  work  he 
turns  out.  The  quahty  of  the  finish,  the 
length  of  its  days,  the  preservation  of  its  bril- 
hancy  are  advertising  values  of  telling  importance. 
Hence,  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  maximum 
wear  of .  the  finish,  is  a  main  consideration  with 
the  painter.  It  happens  that  the  hfe  of  the  finish 
depends,  in  no  small  part,  upon  the  care  given  it 
during  its  days  of  service,  both  active  and  passive. 
Some  information,  then,  having  to  do  with  the 
conservation  of  the  finish,  as  it  spends  its  days 
in  the  garage  or  repository,  may  well  form  a  part 
of  the  painter's  duty  to  his  customers. 

Requisites  for  Storage  Quarters. 
Any  storage  quarters  for  the  car  or  carriage 
should  have  plenty  of  light;  this  to  prevent  green- 
ing and  discoloration  of  the  varnish.  Direct  rays 
of  the  sun  need,  of  course,  to  be  avoided,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Softened  light,  when  the.  sun's 
rays  come  directly  into  the  storage  place,  should 
be  provided.  Then  dry  air — that  is,  as  dry  as 
ordinary  conditions  may  yield — is  necessary. 
Dampness  is  an  enemy  of  varnish  ;  taken  together 
with  some  portion  of  the  gases  which  are  almost 
always  in  suspension  in  the  air,  moisture  affects 
the  luster  and  the  film  of  the  finish  in  a  most  de- 
structive way.  Pure  air  is  also  a  necessity  of  the 
garage  or  repository.  This  the  varnish  feeds  upon, 
and  gets  length  of  days  and  renewed  brilliancy  and 
strength.  Ammonia  gases,  in  common  with  numer- 
ous gases  found  circulating  in  practically  all  cities, 
are  rapidly  destructive  to  the  brilliancy  and  firm- 
ness of  film  of  the  finish;  ammonia,  naturally, 
being  the  most  destructive. 

Cleanliness  of  the  storage  quarters  is  another 
essential ;  dirt  and  dust  are  alike  harmful  to  the 
finish  ;  both  contribute  to  the  dull  patches  which 
are  found  on  the  finish  exposed  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  to  this  form  of  contamination. 
Ventilation  needs  to  be  had  in  these  storage  plants, 
for_  fresh  air  is  as  vital  to  the  life  of  the  varnish 
as  it  is  to  the  varnisher. 

Give  the  Owner  Information. 

Information  of  this  sort  costs  the  proprietor  of 
a  painting  business  nothing  beyond  the  time  of 
giving  it  out  and,  ultimately,  it  will  return  him 
an  hundred  fold.  Quite  in  like  manner  may  wc 
esteem  the  value  o^  showing  to  the  car  or  carriage 
^  owner  the  right  methods  of  washing  the  vehicle. 
When  you_  see  the  garage  roustabout  turning  the 
hose,  at  high  pressure,  upon  the  newly  finished 
surface,  it  must  at  once  occur  to  you  that  the 
days  of  the  finish,  so  far  as  its  natural  brilliancy 
is  concerned,  arc  numbered.  Add  to  this  treat- 
rnent  the  drying  off  of  the  surface  with  rags  and 
bits  of  cloth,  which  many  owners,  and  the  "hired 
servants,"  use  at  the  present  time,  and  you  have 


a  combination  making  for  the  speedy  wearing  out 
of  the  finish.  The  renovators  and  so-called  polishes 
now  m  vogue  help  somewhat,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  delay  the  apparent  breakdown  of  the 
finish,  but  this  breakdown  is  none  the  less  inevi- 
table or  certain. 

No  fabric  so  delicate  on  its  face  as  that  of  var- 
nish can  hold  up  under  the  treatment  given  it  by 
people  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  sensi"- 
tiveness  of  varnish.  Afforded  the  opportunity, 
varmsh  becomes  one  of  the  most  durable  mediums 
used  m  the  entire  structure  of  the  finish;  its  com- 
position contributes  to  this.  At  the  same  time,  no 
material  is  so  sensitive,  in  its  outward  show^  to 
abusive  or  wrong  methods  of  caretaking. 

Washing  the  Car. 

In  the  use  of  the  hose,  let  the  owner  know  the 
danger  from  a  pressure  above  that  sufficient  to 
force  the  water  through  in  a  gentle  volume.  This 
will  soften  up  the  surface  accumulations  and  carry 
them  away  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  finish. 
Then,  as  an  aid  to  the  water,  use  a  soft,  fleece  wool 
or  velvet  sponge,  handling  it  well  filled  with  water 
until  all  dirt  and  surface  substances  have  been 
flooded  off  and  carried  out  of  harm's  way. 

It  is  a  common  experience  to  hear  the  washer 
employed  in  the  public  garage  tell  of  his  abilitv 
to  wash  a  dozen  cars  a  night,  or  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours,  taking  them  as  they  come.  All  ^uch 
talk  may  be  accepted  as  a  full  explanation  of  the 
rapid  decline  in  the  appearance  of  the  finish.  No 
car  washer,  as  the  careful  garage  attendant  will 
cheerfully  tell  you,  can  safely  wash  twelve  cars, 
taking  big  and  little,  even,  as  they  run,  in  that 
many  hours.  By  using  a  hose  at  high 'pressure 
the  thing  can  be  done,  but  the  finish  must  suffer 
thereby. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  painter  is  unable 
to  control  these  processes  beyond  cautioning  the 
owners  of  the  vehicles  against  the  practice.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  .safeguarding  his  own  inter- 
ests and  out  of  respect  for  those  who  have  given 
him  their  business,  and  trusted  his  honesty  of'^pur- 
pose,  It  may  rightfully  be  considered  a  matter  of 
duty  to  advance  information  covering  the  care- 
taking  of  the  vehicle  after  it  leaves  the  shop.  It  is 
a  fair  and  reasonable  inference  that  this  informa- 
tion will  be  appreciated,  and  so  far  as  possible 
acted  upon. 

Natural  Wood  Finish. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  (juitc  an  unusual 
demand  for  natural  wood  finished  car  interiors  of 
the  class  of  salon  touring  cars,  sedans,  limousines, 
broughams,  berlines  and  landaulets,  a  large  part 
of  this  being  veneered  wood  finish.  This  demand 
is  expected,  by  manufacturers  and  dealers,  to  in- 
crease greatly  during  the  next  few  months,  and  of 
course  it  will  be  catered  to.    The  natural  wood 
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finish  carries  with  it  for  the  painter  special  Icnowl- 
ed^e  of  the  work,  which  must  be  acquired.  But 
with  some  attention  and  study,  the  average  shop 
owner  in  control  of  a  repainting  business  may  be 
able  to  handle  this  work  successfully.  _  The  finish- 
ing of  veneered  woods  is  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  natural  woods  in  general.  The  chief  trouble 
met  with,  in  fetching  up  a  finish  on  new  veneer, 
comes  from  the  thin' sheets  of  wood  or  from  poor 
gluing. 

The  sheets  of  veneer,  for  the  initial  finish,  should 
first  be  gone  over  with  a  sponge,  slightly  moistened 
with  water,  to  raise  the  grain.  This  grain  needs 
then  to  be  sandpapered  down  carefully.  Next  comes 
staining  of  the  wood  with  a  stain,  preferably  acid 
or  water  stain,  of  a  color  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  wood  and  color  effects  desired.  The  grain_  of 
the  wood  having  been  sandpapered,  after  raising 
with  the  water  application,  there  is  no  trouble  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  stain  raising  the  grain  further. 

The  practice  of  many  good  wood  finishers,  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  stain,  is  to  put  on  a  very 
thin  coat  of  shellac— one  thinned  down  with  alcohol 
until  it  savors  more  of  alcohol  than  of  shellac.  This 
prevents  the  filler  from  turning  gray  or  discoloring. 
In  due  time  apply  a  good  mineral  filler,  colored  with 
some  of  the  stain  used  upon  the  wood  at  first.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  connected 
with  the  wood  finishing  process.  With  the  wood 
well  filled  and  kept  free  from  spots  and  discolora- 
tions,  a  good  part  of  the  work  is  done. 

Let  the  filler  dry  for,  say,  twenty  minutes,  or  un- 
til such  time  as  it  reaches  a  fairly  dry  state — ^until, 
in  fact,  the  volatile  parts  have  largely  evaporated— 
and  then  with  a  tuft  of  tow  or  waste,  proceed  to 
wipe  across  the  grain.  This  work,  upon  completion, 
should  be  examined  under  a  glass,  and  in  the  event  of 
showing  imperfections  in  the  filling,  the  process  had 
best  be  repeated.  The  filling  must  rest  upon  its  own 
merits,  for  no  amount  of  shellac  and  varnish  will 
serye  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  filling.  Al- 
low the  filler  fully  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  dry. 
This  prevents  softening  up  of  the  filler  and  gives  the 
shellac  a  chance  to  do  its  appointed  work.  Two  coats 
of  shellac  will  be  needed,  as  a  rule,  although  one  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  number  of  varnish  coats  needed  io  bring 
out  the  proper  surface  and  finish,  circumstances  mus? 
govern.  For  the  highest  quality  of  work,  four  coats 
will  be  needed,  and  these  should  all  be  water  rubbed, 
which  will,  naturally,  require  an  extra. allowance_  of 
time.  No  class  of  surfacing  equals  that  of  rubbing 
with  water  and  pumice  stone  flour ;  all  the  dust  atoms 
are  thereby  broken  down  and  removed  and  the  sur- 
face made  both  level  and  smooth,  features  which  in 
fine  finishing  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

In  the  natural  wood  finish  used  in  automobile  work 
the  polished  surface  is  preferred  almost  without  ex- 
ception. It  gives  a  surface  that  may  be  handled  with- 
out showing"  the  usual  mussy  and  soiled  appearance, 
and  one  that  may  be  cleaned  up  and  made  to  look 
like  new  as  time  goes  on.  In  case  the  polished  finish 
is  to  be  had,  the" last  coat  of  varnish  should  consist 
of  polishing  varnish.  Tliis  varnish,  when  dry,  re- 
quires a  careful  water  anrl  pumice  stone  flour  surfac- 
ing-, witli  the  usual  polishing  process  to  follow  in  due 
order. 

Readers  of  this  department  may  profitably  give  this 
class  of  finish  some  attention  as  the  days  go  by,  for 


it  is  one  which  must  sooner  or  later  engage  their  at- 
tention. Mahogany,  black  walnut  and  Circassian  wal- 
nut, maple  and  birch,  in  all  their  various  tones  and 
color  effects  are  being  employed.  Concerning  the 
ready  to  use  stains  and  fillers  for  these  various  woods 
and  efifects,  consultation  with  advertisers  of  The 
Magazine  will  doubtless  enable  the  reader  to  take  care 
of  the  work  of  wood  finishing  most  successfully,  with 
some  practice.  Relative  to  the  diflterent  stains,  it  is 
perhaps  pertinent  here  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  doing  automobile  interior  wood  finishing  are 
using  acid  or  water  stains,  for  the  reason  that  they 
produce  more  brilliant  effects  than  the  oil  _  stains, 
without  the  over  or  artificial  efTects  characteristic  oi 
the  aniline  stains.  Oil  stains  have  a  cloudy,  dull, 
rather  pigment  sort  of  an  effect  wholly  foreign  to  the 
acid  or  water  stains.  The  principal  objection  to  the 
use  of  acid  stains,  especially  upon  veneered  woods,  is 
that  it  raises  the  grain  abnormally,  and  if  the  gluing 
is  poorly  done  or  the  sheets  of  veneer,  as  already  ad- 
vised, are  a  bit  too  thin,  blistering  or  lifting  of  the 
veneer  ensues.  But  the  sponging  of  the  veneer,  with 
the  sponge  lightly  moistened  with  cold  water,  pre- 
vious to  the  application  of  the  stain,  prevents  any 
damage  from  this  source. 

The  Use  of  Colors. 
In  the  employment  of  green  colors,  of  whatever 
shade  or  depth  of  tone,  it  is  desirable  to  apply  the 
color  and  the  varnish  color  the  same  day.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  such  greens  adhere  better  with- 
out chipping  or  change  of  shade,  than  when  the  color 
is  put  on  one  day  and  the  varnish  color  another.  All 
these  colors  had  best  carry,  at  least  for  first  coats, 
one  part  of  oil  to  six  parts  turpentine.    Indeed,  about 
this  proportion  may  well  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  all  the  japan  ground  colors  for  first  coat  work, 
whether  new  or  old.    The  metal  car  surface,  subject 
as  it  is  to  vibration  and  rigid  jarring,  needs  a  founda- 
tion of  materials  containing  more  of  the  elastic  ele- 
ment, finer  knit,  and  more  lightly  bound  to  the  sur- 
face, than  the  wooden  one.    Colors  require  more  of 
the  supple,  rawhide  action  and  toughness  and  these 
mediums  are  furnished  through  the  use  of  the  raw 
linseed  oil  rather  than  from  a  binder  of  rubbing  var- 
nish.   The  distinction  is  due  to  be  made,  however, 
that  the  first  or  priming  coat  is  not  required  to  carry 
as  large  a  percentage  of  oil  as  in  the  case  of  wood, 
the  metal  surface  being  unable  to  take  care  of  it  by 
reason  of  its  smaller  capacity  for  absorption.  The 
following  primary  and  filling  coats  need  a  less  quan- 
tity of  oil  in  their  composition,  through  a  similar  law 
of' surface  conditions.    Above  these  coats,  and  con- 
forming to  them  in  respect  to  suppleness  of  film,  the 
required  elasticity  must  be  established  by  using  a  nec- 
essarv  measure  of  raw  linseed,  oil. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  this  use  of  oil  be 
not  abused ;  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
age  of  quick  painting,  and  that  a  slight  overdose  of 
oil  means  the  difference,  many  times,  between  danger 
and  safety.  The  coat  of  color  not  surely  dry  has  the 
power  to'upset  the  calculations  ©f  the  most  resource- 
ful painter.  It  is  important,  then,  that  in  the  use  of 
oil  percentages  have  their  just  due.  In  varnishing 
over  colors  of  the  delicacy  now  prevailing,  it  is  also 
essential  that  such  colors  reach  a  perfectly  dry  state 
before  coating.  Premature  varnishing  over  the  color 
may  result  in  changing  its  true  shade ;  also  in  fur- 
nishing a  surface  to  deaden  or  sweat  out,  either  of 
which  is  a  great  damage. 
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Story  of  a  Successful  Career 

An  Interview  With  John  Dewar,  the  Pitsburgh  Painter,  and  M.  P.  Clinton,  of  Dewar  & 

Clinton,  Decorators. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


UNLESS  you  have  been  in  Pittsburgh  within 
the  last  four  years  you  may  beheve  as  do 
many  others  that  it  is  still  the  "Smoky  City," 
and  thait  a  man's  white  shirt  which  he  wears  while 
walking  on  the  street  in  the  morning  will  be  black 
before  night.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  until  the 
Mellen  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  in  Pittsburgh, 
took  up  ithe  economic  waste  problem,  the  city  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  ten  million  dollars  a  year  through 
smoke  from  the  huge  industrial  plants,  which  line  the 


Of  course,  all  this  time  Pittsburgh  was  getting 
rich,  and  when  a  man  is  making  money  he  doesn't 
mind  a  little  black  soot  on  his  face  or  clothes,  neither 
will  a  ciity  worry  over  such  a  situation.  So  we  have, 
today,  in  Pittsburgh,  as  a  result  of  her  former  smoke 
nuisance  and  dirty  shirts  and  grimy  faces,  a  banking 
institution  whose  surplus  is  double  that  of  the  bank  of 
England,  treble  that  of  the  bank  of  Germany,  and 
quadruple  that  of  the  bank  of  France — before  war 
insanity  became  popular  among  the  rulers.  Today, 


Interior  of  Deivar        Clinlon's  Store. 


rivers  and  are  also  located  in  the  outlying  districts. 

The  amount  that  painters  were  concerned  in  this 
loss  reached  the  itidy  sum  of  two  million  dollars  an- 
nually. That  is  to  say,  the  pu])lic  j^aid  that  price  to 
have  their  buildings  cleaned  and  painted  throughout 
the  city  and  suburbs.  The  loss,  through  imperfect 
combustion  of  coal,  was  a  million  and  a  half ;  the  cos^ 
of  cleaning  and  lighting  sitore  interiors  and  refinish- 
ing  stocks,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
laundry  bill,  combined  with  dry  cleaning,  totaled  two 
and  a  quarter  millions. 


Ill )\\(.'\'er,  the  smoke  coinhtiDUs  arc  quilc  I'hanm'd. 
The  visitor  will  lind  no  more  smoke  there  now  than 
in  anv  other  live,  hustling  .\nicrican  manufacturing 
ciiv  ;  for  tlic\-  lia\  c  now  found  a  w  ay  to  turn  tlu-  dis- 
agreeable smoke  waste  into  ;i  snl)^tantial  prolu. 
The  Story  of  a  Pittsburgh  Painter. 
!>ince  The  Painters  Magazini'  has  not  as  yet  pre- 
sented a  Pittsburgh  ])ainter"s  story  to  its  readers.  \t 
was  felt  desirable  that  one  should  a])pcar.  John  De- 
war. whose  shoj)  is  located  at  S30  North  avenue,  i'itls' 
liurL'h.   N'ortli  Side   (  fonnerh    Alleglienvl,  was  the 
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man  selected  to  be  interviewed  During  a  recent  trip 
the  writer  made  to  that  city  he  met  Mr.  Dewar,  who 
very  kindly  consented  to  relate  some  of  his  experi- 
ences of  more  than  thirty  years  of  practical  work  in 
the  trade. 

Why  John  Dewar  Succeeded, 

I  had  only  talked  abont  ten  minutes  with  this  con- 
tracting painter  and  decorator  before  I  realized  that 
one  reason  why  he  had  succeeded  was  because  he  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business.  He  knows 
paint  and  understands  painting  conditions.  He  has 
studied  all  sides  of  the  trade  and  knows  the  practical 
part  of  the  decorator's  work  as  well  as  the  theory  of 
paint  and  color  harmony,  and  the  application  of  the 
various  shades  and  tones  to  all  kinds  of  decorating 
work,  whether  it  be  the  exterior  of  a  modest  cottage 
or  the  interior  of  one  of  the  costliest  mansions. 

In  referring  to  his  early  career  in  the  trade,  he  re- 
marked, "Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  ap- 
prentice gaining  a  complete  training  in  this  trade,  if 
he  is  going  to  make  himself  of  value  to  his  employer 
and  become  successful,  should  he  ever  engage  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  The  keen  competition  of  today  has 
changed  conditions  greatly,  since  I  began  my  trade 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  man  who  keeps  in  the 
front  ranks  now  must  be  well  equipped  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  customer." 

To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Dewar's  method  of  teaching 
his  apprentices  is  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  now 
in  business  for  themselves  and  doing  well.  He  is 
proud  of  them,  and  refers  feelingly  to  the  times  when 
he  first  began,  and  how  every  word  of  encouragement 
was  valued,  hence,  is  always  ready  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  young,  ambitious  painters  of  today,  who 
will  take  the  places  of  the  masters  of  the  craft  to- 
morrow. While  the  chances  for  success  are  nar- 
rowed because  of  the  snarp  competition  and  the  rap- 
idly changing  conditions,  still  he  holds  out  every  in- 
ducement for  those  who  are  aiming  to  become  lead- 
ers in  the  trade  to  make  quality  and  service  the  main 
issue  of  itheir  work. 

Need  for  a,  Wide  Knowledge  of  the  Trade. 

In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  widest- 
possible  knowledge  of  the  trade,  this  painter  voices 
the  sentiments  of  the  leading  painters  and  decorators 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  matter,  however,  that 
rests  considerably  more  with  the  individual  than  with 
the  employer. 

Mr.  Dewar  is  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  the  grim  de- 
termination and  untiring  energy  and  grit  thait  is  so 
indicative  of  the  race,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  pushed  his  business  forward. 
First  learning  his  trade  in  this  country,  then  passing 
on  from  the  journeyman's  work  to  the  foreman  of  a 
force  of  men,  thence  to  an  employer  of  men,  he  has 
become  familiar  with  the  factors  applying  to  the  labor 
problem  and  the  art  of  handling  men  to  advantage, 
and  procuring  the  best  results  from  their  services  at 
the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort 

An  interesting  incident  during  his  first  experience 
in  charge  of  a  force  of  men  was  related: — "We  were 
doing  a  very  important  job  here  in  Pittsburgh  at  the 
time  when  some  matter  came  up  respecting  the  work 
that  displeased  the  men  who  were  engaged  and  a 
strike  was  voted.  After  considerable  parleying 
neither  side  would  yield.  The  job  had  tn  be  finished 
at  a  certain  time  or  a  heavy  loss  would  be  entailed. 
It  devolved  upon  me  to  get  men  to  complete  this 
work.    It  was  a  task,  but  I  succeeded  in  procuring 


help  enough  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  contract  through. 
The  difficulty  with  the  men  was  settled  afterward 
satisfactorily,  but  I  began  to  feel  that  I  had  reached 
the  'cross  roads.'  I  believed  the  opportunity  had 
come  to  start  out  for  myself." 

Hardwood  Finishing. 
A  considerable  part  of  our  interview  was  about 
hardwood  finishing  and  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  the  interior  work  now  done  by 
painters.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Dewar  referred 
to  his  study  of  hardwood  finishing  and  the  results 
he  obtained  in  some  practical  work  he  was  en- 
gaged  at. 

"My  father,"'  he  said,  "was  a  carpenter,  employed 
mainly  in  doing  inside  work,  and,  of  course,  came 
more  in  contact  with  interior  finishes  than  a  man 
who  is  constantly  doing  outside  work.  Thirty-five 
years  ago,  hardwood  interiors  for  homes  were  be- 
coming very  popular.  Many  new  houses,  at  that 
time,  were  finished  in  black  walnut  and  the  only 
treatment  that  was  given  this  hardwood  work  was 
two  coats  of  boiled  oil.  The  firm  my  father  worked 
for  secured  a  contract  to  refinish  a  white  walnut 
room  in  a  house  at  McKeesport,  a  few  miles  south-- 
east of  here.  This  room  was  to  be  changed  into 
a  dark  mahogany  color,  from  the  white  walnut 
tone,  and  it  was  a  job  that  severely  taxed  the  work- 
men in  the  matter  of  getting  the  desired  shade. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  been  experimenting  on 
finishes  for  hardwood  and  some  samples,  which  I 
showed  to  my  father,  were  taken  to  these  builders. 
They  at  once  said  it  was  the  color  they  wanted 
and  told  me  I  ought  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  You 
see,  everything  in  this  line  was  in  an  experimental 
stage ;  architects  and  builders  and  even  painters 
hardly  knew  just  how  to  get  the  proper  finish  for 
all  jobs  that  came  to  them  and,  when  an  attrac- 
tive finish  was  shown  them,  or  one  they  had  been 
trying  to  get,  it  was  in  instant  demand.  In  reply 
to  their  assertion  that  I  ought  to  get  into  this  kind 
of  finishing,  I  said  I  intended  to  go  into  it  but 
was  simply  waiting  until  the  time  was  ripe.  When 
I  succeeded  in  my  effort  of  finishing  that  contract, 
in  spite  of  the  conditions  occasioned  by  a  strike, 
I  believed  the  time  had  come  to  act." 

This  is  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  career 
of  a  business  man ;  no  matter  how  much  money 
he  makes  or  what  striking  successes  he  has  or 
how  great  an  honor  comes  upon  him  in  later  life, 
he  will  never  forget  the  thrill  of  independence  that 
comes  over  him  when  he  realizes  the  place  he  has 
taken  on  the  plane  of  the  entrepreneur  and  becomes 
an  employer,  where  he  finds  an  unlimited  field 
open  for  his  success  with  no  one  to  hinder  his 
progress. 

Starts  in  Business  for  Himself. 

Commenting  on  his  unique  beginning,  'Sir.  De- 
Avar  rt^marked :  "When  I  told  my  boss  I  was  going 
to  shift  for  myself,  he  said  to  me:  'Well  John,  do 
you  know  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
men  who  begin  without  a  big  capital  and  plenty 
of  work,  fail?'  'Yes,  that  may  be  so.'  I  said,  'but 
in  that  case  I  am  going  to  be  the  hundredth  and, 
with  hard  work,  I  don't  think  there  will  be  so 
much  of  a  chance  for  failure.' 

"I  had  always  believed  in  advertising.  I  knew 
it  paid  if  it  was  done  right.  I  knew  also  that  it 
cost  money  and  I  knew  I  hadn't  much  money  to 
do  it  with,"  hence,  I  looked  at  my  small  appropria- 
tion in  this  way — wdiy  not  get  prominently  located 
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on  an  important  thoroughfare  and  procure  adver- 
tising that  way?  It  wouldn't  cost  so  much  and 
stood  a  good  chance  of  getting  results.  Accord- 
ingly, I  invested  $200,  which  was  half  my  entire 
capital,  in  a  lot  and  small  shop.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  I  faced  a  serious  obstacle ;  I  was  on  re- 
stricted property.  I  then  sold  the  lot  and  build- 
ing, although  not  without  a  lively  skirmish  with 
those  who  were  trying  to  prevent  my  establish- 
ment at  this  location.  In  short  order  I  had  an- 
other place — a  new  shop  and  was  ready  to  start 
work.  But  contracts  didn't  come  my  way  so 
easily.  It  was  an  uphill  job — this  getting  business 
in  my  shop. 

"I  sat  down  and  began  to  think.  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion.   Have  I  got  anything  to  sell?    Yes,  I  have. 


has  applied  sound,  practical  methods  i,n  every 
branch  of  the  work  and  always  achieved  satis- 
faction both  for  himself  and  his  customers. 

When  the  samples  were  shown  to  the  different 
homes,  there  was  at  first  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  house  owner  to  reject  the  idea.  But 
Dewar  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
"specialist  in  hardwood  finishing"  and  insisted  that 
they  examine  his  samples.  Several  of  the  women 
to  whom  he  showed  these  pieces  were  interested 
at  once  and  began  to  ask  questions.  The  result 
was  that  he  soon  procured  several  jobs  which  later 
developed  into  steady  patrons  and  many  of  these 
early  patrons,  who  hired  this  energetic  painter  to 
do  their  work  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  he 
first  established  his  business,  are  still  employing 


Money  Was  No  Object  in  the  Decoration  of  This  Reception  Room. 


I  am  a  painter.  I  have  painting  services  to  sell 
to  a  waiting  public  and,  when  they  know  what  I 
have  and  how  well  I  caln  do  my  work,  they  will 
buy.  Their  homes  need  painting:  the  interior  can 
be  improved  and  I  have  got  the  finishes  right  Iiere 
in  my  place  that  will  do  it.  The  people  don't  know 
what  I  can  do  and  I  am  going  out  to  tell  them  and 
show  them  my  samples.  If  I  was  a  coffee  mer- 
chant or  a  sugar  dealer  or  if  1  made  clothes  or 
was  a  hardware  manufacturer,  I  would  take  my 
samples  to  the  trade  dealing  in  those  respective 
lilnes  and  sell  them  ;  then  why  can't  I  take  samples 
of  my  wood  finishes  to  the  homes  of  woa.lthy 
Pittsburghers  and  tell  them  what  I  can  do?" 
Original  Methods  Brought  Him  Business. 
Here  is  where  John  Dewar  has  shown  origin- 
ality and  unusual  business  acumen  ;  and  the  out- 
of-the-ordinary  ideas  have  given  him  a  deserved 
prominence  in  the  trade,  all  through  his  career.  Tic 


liim  to  take  charge  of  the  interior  decorating  not 
only  in  the  painting,  tinting  and  hardwood  finish- 
ing of  their  homes,  but  the  selection  of  furnish- 
ings and  draperies  have  been  delegated  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh store  of  Dewar. &  Clinton,  which  is  in  char.ge 
of  M.  P.  Clinton  and  a  staff  of  highly  efficient  de- 
signers. 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  on  Wood  Finishing. 

I  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  story  that 
Mr.  Dewar  had  made  a  study  of  practical  paint- 
ing and  in  the  matter  of  hardwood  treatment  espe- 
cially. As  I  Avanted  to  get  some  good  ideas  from 
him  which  would  be  of  interest  to  painters,  I 
asked  how  he  had  overcome  some  difficulties  that 
had  confronted  him  in  his  work.  To  this  su,g- 
gestivc  question  he  rejilied: 

"The  two  woods  that  stand  out  prominent  as 
trouble  makers  for  the  painter  are  cypress  and 
.Sdiithcrn  }Tl1n\\-  ])inc.  the  former  being  of  ;i  resin- 
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ous  nature  and  quite  largely  inoculated  with  a 
greasy  oil,  which  makes  it  practically  prohibitory 
to  paint  b  ythe  usual  method  and  procure  results. 

"Before  prescribing  the  treatment  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  meet  the  modern  lumber  problems,  and 
being  particularly  interested  in  cypress  and  Southern 
yellow  pine,  I  wrote  a  number  of  master  painters, 
residents  of  the  South,  and  others  in  States  where 
these  woods  were  largely  used,  requesting  a  state- 
ment of  their  practice  and  results.  I  received  quite  a 
number  of  replies.  A  summary  of  the  reports 
showed  that  considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in 
their  paint  not  adhering  to  the  surface  of  cypress  any 
length  of  time,  and  that  great  difficulty  was  had  wiih 
the  drying  of  the  priming  coat,  the  vehicle  of  which 
was  from  eight  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent,  turpen- 
tine, the  balance  linseed  oil,  with  what  should  have 
been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dryer.  That  was  their 
practice,  the  result  being  the  paint  peeled  or 
scaled  off. 

"Yellow  pine  was  also  a  great  source  of  trouble, 
the  pitch  or  rosin  persisting  in  coming  to  the  sur- 
face, the  paint  coating  either  alligatoring  badly  or 
peeling  off.  The  paint  burner  was  used  frequently 
to  char  the  surface,  with  the  hope  of  destroying  the 
rosin.  Some  advocated  giving  the  woodwork  one 
coat  of  shellac,  others  two  coats,  in  an  endeavor  to 
keep  the  rosin  from  the  surface,  the  priming  or  first 
coat  being  mixed  with  from  eight  per  cent,  to  twenty 
per  cent,  and  in  one  instance  with  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  turpentine,  balance  linseed  oil. 
All  agree  that  the  troubles  to  the  painter  from  the 
use  of  this  wood  were  legion. 

"The  modern  method  of  painting  to  meet  the 
modern  lumber  problems  is  not  an  intricate  one,  but 
reasonable.  First,  satisfy  yourself  as  tO'  the  best  pig- 
ment for  your  paint.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  white 
lead  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  zinc,  or  seventy  per 
cent,  wheat  lead,  twenty  per  cent,  zinc  and  lo  per 
cent,  silica  will  be  found  occupying^  high  seats.  Be 
sure  of  the  purity  of  your  linseed  oil  and  turpentine, 
for  the  reason  that  these  problems  must  be  met  by 
the  use  of  the  vehicle  in  yoiir  first  or  priming  coat. 
For  the  subsequent  coats,  you  can  draw  from  appren- 
ticeship lessons  and  your  practical  experience  as  a 
painter.  This  priming  coat  must  be  permitted  to 
come  out  and  stand  alone,  for  the  responsibility  of 
mastering  the  problems  lies  wholly  with  it.  I  wish 
to  make  this  as  positive  as  possible. 

"The  usual  and,  I  believe,  proper  method  in  paint- 
ing our  Pennsylvania  white  pine  is  as  follows : — In 
the  priming  coat,  the  vehicle  should  be  proportioned 
eighty  per  cent.  Hnseed  oil  and  twenty  per  cent,  tur- 
pentine, the  paint  lig"ht  in  body ;  second  coat  the  same 
in  vehicle,  but  the  paint  considerably  heavy  bodied ; 
third  coat,  ninety  per  cent,  linseed  oil  and  ten  per 
cent,  turpentine,  some  recommending  all  oil  in  th's 
coat.  In  my  practice  I  found  that  the  ten  per  cent, 
turpentine  enabled  tne  to  more  fully  control  the 
proper  application  of  this  paint  and  it  would  dry 
harder  by  the  use  of  the  turpentine.  Frequently,  in 
the  Eastern  States,  we  are  called  upon  to  give  new 
woodwork  four  coats,  that  is,  the  priming  coat  and 
three  additional  coats.  In  that  case,  my  third  cooit 
Avould  consist  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  linse^ed  oil, 
fifteen  per  cent,  turpentine,  and  the  fourth  or  final 
coat  would  contain  ten  per  cent,  turpentine. 

"In  painting  new  cypress  and  Southern  }'ellow 
pine,  the  vehicle  of  the  first  or  priming  coat  should 


be  thirty  per  cent,  linseed  oil  and  seventy  per  cent, 
turpentine.  To  one  gallon  of  the  paint,  ready  for 
use,  I  would  add  one  pint  of  benzol,  reducing  the 
amount  of  turpentine  to  that  extent.  The  benzol 
viust  be  used  only  in  priming  coat;  the  priming 
should  be  somewhat  thinner  in  body  than  usual  and 
brushed  well  into  the  wood.  This  is  necessary.  The 
second  and  third  coats  of  paint  should  conform  to 
that  described  for  Pennsylvania  white  pine. 

"Those  using  heavy  bodied  mixed  paints  will  have 
to  ascertain  the  vehicle  proportions,  but  there  is  no 
cjuestion  but  that  the  proper  proportions  of  vehicle 
can  be  obtained,  as  the  priming  coat  must  be  used 
quite  thin.  It  may  be  that  conditions  of  these  woods 
may  demand  a  larger  proportion  of  the  benzol  than 
above  specified,  with  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
the  turpentine. 

"The  treatment  as  above  specified  for  cypress  and 
yellow  pine  will  apply  to  Minnesota  Norway  pine 
and  wood  of  a  similar  character. 

"Benzol  is  the  greatest  penetrator  and  solvent  of 
rosin  and  other  gums  known.  In  conjunction  with 
acetone,  it  forms  the  solvent  agent  for  paint  and 
varnish  removers.  Again,  I  would  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  must  not  be  used  in  any  but  the  priming 
coat  for  new  woodwork,  on  account  of  its  penetrat- 
ing and  solvent  qualities,  which  makes  it  so  valuable 
in  the  priming  coat.  If  placed  in  the  second,  or  any 
subsequent  coat,  the  uupper  being  exposed  to  the  air 
and  carrying  the  active  agencies  to  aid  drying,  it 
would  in  all  probability  become  set  and  form  a  film 
that  would  prevent  the  undercoating  from  becoming 
hard  and  dry,  the  result  being  a  tacky  founda  ion, 
causing  alligatoring,  etc.,  of  the  upper  coatings. 

"One  hundred  and  sixty-degree  benzol  or  solvent 
naphtha  is  water  white,  having  about  the  same  evap- 
orating time  as  pure  turpentine,  and  like  pure  turpen- 
tine, it  does  noit  leave  any  deposit  whatsover.  After 
it  has  .performed  its  mission  it  passes  away  entirely. 
In  priming  of  what  I  would  call  very  greasy  cypress 
I  have  frequently  used,  with  splendid  results,  equal 
parts  linseed  oil.  turpentine  and  i6o-degree  benzol. 
This  proportion  of  vehicles,  with  white  lead  as  a  pig- 
ment, cannot  be  excelled  as  a  primer  for  cypress  and 
Georgia  pine.  I  again  emphasize  the  cauition.  Do 
not  use  benzol  in  any  of  your  subsequent  coats  of 
paint. 

"As  I  have  before  stated,  I  found  quite  a  number 
of  painters  practicing-  and  recommending  the  coating 
of  Southern  yellow  pine,  all  over,  with  from  one  to 
two  coats  of  shellac  as  a  preventive  of  pitch  coming 
to  the  surface  of  their  paint.  In  theory  this  may 
sound  good,  but  in  actual  practice  it  is  bad,  very  bad, 
for  in  attempting  to  keep  the  pitch  in  the  wood  from 
interfering  with  the  paint  you  have  erected  a  sub- 
stantial barricade  to  keep  ithe  paint  out  and  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  wood  ;  you  have  set  up 
an  impregnable  film  or  barrier  between  the  wood  and 
the  paint.  This  shellac  film,  being  subject  to  the  at- 
tack of  a  natural  enemy,  dampness,  found  bdth  within 
and  without,  as  no  exterior  building  lumber  is  per- 
fectly dry  when  erected.  In  fact,  the  rule  is  the  re- 
verse and  dampness  cannot  fail  to  attack  it  from 
without  at  some  period  of  the  operation ,  the  result 
being  shortly  a  breaking  down  of  the  shellac,  with 
ruinous  results  to  the  paint  and  woodwork.  A  dis- 
criminating use  of  shellac  and  dr3fer  is  recommended, 
also  that  each  coat  of  paint  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
a  subsequent  one  is  applied.    The  practice  of  giving 
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cxiteTior  new  lumber  but  two  coats  of  paint  should  be 
most  sternuously  condemned.  In  meeting  lumber  con- 
ditions, it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  give  a  satis- 
factory appearing  job  with  two  coats  and  meet  con- 
ditions. It  positively  will  not  give  the  necessary  pro- 
tedtion  to  the  wood.  It  should  have  at  least  three 
coats." 

Visit  to  Some  of  Mr.  Dewar's  Work. 

After  we  had  discussed  these  interesting  problems 
that  are  so  vital  to  all  painters,  Mr.  Dewar  wished  to 
have  me  see  some  of  his  work.  This  part  of  a  call  on 
a  practical  painter  is  as  valuable  as  anything  he  can 
tell  me.    Here  I  see  the  things  he  has  been  itelling 


hnisned,  unuer  his  supervision;  much  choice  carved 
wood  was  here;  the  furnishings  were  purchased  to 
match  the  finishes,  and  every  object  was  studied  to 
give  highly  artistic  effects.  The  art  gallery  and  the 
recepition  and  dining  rooms  were  all  treated  differ- 
ently, yet  so  as  to  harmonize  and  blend  as  a  whole 
finish  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  The  owner  of 
this  place  eyed  Mr.  Dewar  closely  when  he  first  be- 
gan as  a  contracting  painter.  Later,  when  an  im- 
portant job  was  under  consideration,  he  told  his  arch- 
itect to  give  Dewar  the  work,  over  the  bids  of  several 
painters  who  were  supposed  to  be  better  able  to  han- 
dle a  job  of  such  a  high  character.    But  in  this  case 


Good  Taste  Is  Evident  in  This  Dining  Room  in  a  Country  House. 


me  and  can  judge  his  work  and  better  descril^e  it  to 
the  readers. 

We  first  called  at  a  very  handsome  city  residence 
where  he  had  men  engaged  redecorating  several  of  the 
rooms.  The  walls  of  the  drawing  room  are  paneled 
in  San  Domingo  mahogany  and  beautifully  polished; 
the  ceilings  are  in  the  stucco  effect  and  highly  orna- 
mental. The  halls  are  in  a  rich  old  oak  finish  and  ithe 
reception  room  is  trimmed  in  a  wonderful  design  of 
Circassian  wahnit,  to  harmonize  with  an  embossed 
paper  of  a  corresponrling  shade.  The  design  of  this 
paper  is  in  heavy  raised  silk.  The  entire  house  gives 
an  excellent  exhibit  of  the  decorator's  art,  and  shows 
the  capability  of  the  designer  and  a  complete  under- 
standing of. blends  and  color  tones. 

Ano'ther  house  we  visited  was  the  home  of  a  noted 
steel  and  iron  magnate.  Mr.  Dewar  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  having  me  see  the  work  under  way  at  this 
handsome  residence.    The  rooms  were  all  being  re- 


the  ])ainUT  was  put  tn  llic  lest,  lie  made  good,  and 
for  years  he  has  done  all  the  wdrk  lur  this  wcahhv 
man.  The  moral  is  this  :— W'r  ,],)  ,,,,t  know  u  h,.  is 
watching  our  cfTorts.  There's  a  prt-ininin  ou  tlic 
man  today  whose  work  is  al)<)\T  criiicisui  and  who 
gives  real,  genuine  service  to  his  iVIIows. 

At  the  Store  of  Dewar  &  Clinton. 
After  luncheon  at  the  l)u(|ucsne  C  Inli  Mr  Dewar 
desired  that  I  go  to  the  store  of  Dewar  \-  (  linlon, 
Penn  avenue,  and  there  interview  Mr.  (  lim,.,,.  who 
has  charge  of  another  important  branch  of  the' busi- 
ness— that  of  furnishing  the  house,  after  it  has  been 
painted  and  decorated  in  the  colors  and  finishes  se- 
lected by  the  owner. 

Mr.  Clinton  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  this 
hue,  whose  makeup  would  seem  to  easilv  cjualifv  him 
for  tile  position  he  holds  in  his  firm.  Tliis  business 
was  estabiislied  in  1892  and  carries  a  high  grade  lire 
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of  imported  and  domestic  wall  papers  and  fabrics  for 
draperies  and  interior  decoration  of  houses.  It  was 
not  until  1900,  when  the  department  which  carries 
interior  furnishings  was  considered.  In  speaking  of 
the  installation  of  this  feature,  Mr.  Clinton  re- 
marked:— "We  found  a  field  for  this  idea  in  this  city 
and  on  it  we  developed  a  still  greater  one.  There  are 
many  wealthy  people  who  are  glad  to  have  competent 
room  and  furnishing  designers  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  and  harmonizing  the  finish  and  dec- 
oration of  the  house  with  the  furniture  and  tapestries 
and  other  furnishings  that  are  required.  Hence,  with 
the  fairly  existing  "demand,  there  has  been  added  a 
profitable  business  from  which  has  branched  out  re- 
quirements for  exclusive  products,  and  many  of  these 
must  be  imported." 

Sketches  Showing  the  Completed  Room. 
At  this  point  one  of  the  artists  showed  me  a  design 
of  a  room  he  was  working  out  for  a  patron.  Often 
a  customer  comes  in  and  states  what  he  would  like 
and  the  effect  he  desires  to  procure,^  but  does  not 
know  exactly  how  a  new  combination  would  be 
worked  out.  Sketches  of  a  house  are  made;-  with 
every  room  drawn  to  scale,  in  perspective,  with  ceil- 
ing and  wall  decorations ;  rugs  and  furniture  in  the 
same  colors  thev  are  to  be  in  when  compldte  are 
worked  in,  and  from  these  wonderfully  colored 
sketches  the  clearest  idea  of  the  completely  furnished 
home  can  be  formed  and  any  change  made  to  suit. 

There  is  one  striking  advantage  of  this  method, 
even  if  it  is  expensive ;  there  is  no  chance  for  disap- 
pointment. The  occupants  have  the  rooms  before 
them  in  miniature ;  the  appearance  will  exactly  dupli- 
cate the  drawing  when  buih  and  furnished,  and  every 
color,  light,  shade  and  all  appointments  show  their 
relation  \o  each  other.  I  asked  these  proprietors  if 
it  had  not  cost  them  an  unusual  amount  of  study  and 
hard  mental  effort  to  carr}^  out  the  idea  of  showing 
a  customer  what  his  house  would  look  like  inside  be- 
fore it  was  even  built.  To  this  they  repUed: — ''Yes. 
we  have  made  a  hard,  close  study  of  this  business, 
but  it  is  interesting  and  not  so  hard  to  master.  A 
person  must  be  a  good  judge  of  harmony;  he  must 
be  adept  at  making  good  combinations  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  period  furniture." 

Imported  Goods. 
We  talked  of  the  value  of  imported  goods  and  the 
demand  there  has  arisen  for  them.  Mr.  Clinton 
stated,  as  an  illustration,  that  our  manufactured  car- 
pets have  not  proven  as  good  for  wear  and  durability 
as  those  made  in  Bulgaria.  This,  he  further  ex- 
plained, was  due  to  the  wool  that  grew  m  those  coun- 
tries ;  it  is  harder  and  firmer  than  that  which  is  grown 
here.'hence,  when  made  up  into  fabrics  is  tougher  and 
stronger  than  our  domestic  article. 

The  Store  occupied  by  Dewar  &  Clinton  is  neatly 
and  attractively  arranged.  The  store  ffoor  is  de- 
voted to  the  display  of  wall  papers  on  one  side,  and 
special  pieces  of  furniture  and  drapery  effects  on  the 
opposite,  with  oflices  in  the  rear.  Every  convenience 
■  and  advantage  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  cus- 
tomer to  make  the  purchase  one  of  satisfaction  and 
o-ood  feeling.  The  second  floor  carries  a  stock  of 
paper  and  furniture  of  special  design  and  manufac- 
ture. The  top  floor  is  given  up  to  curtains,  uphol- 
stery and  repairing  and  renovating  old  or  rare  pieces 
of  furniture. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  a  business  of  this  stand- 
ino-  came  up  in  a  month,  or  even  a  few  years,  and  all 


during  the  period  of  its  growth  it  had  to  be  closely 
watched.  "More  than  once,"  Mr.  Dewar  said,  "have 
I  sat  up  until  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  figuring 
on  plans  and  specifications  that  I  had  to  return  the 
following  day.  There  is  only  one  way  to  success — 
that  is  to  work,  and  to  work  hard." 

An  Instance  of  Service  Rendered. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  help  that  this 
double  service  concern  renders  its  patrons  may  be 
drawn  from  their  experience  with  one  of  the  largest 
steel  men  in  the  country. 

The  country  home  of  this  busy  rich  man  needed  at- 
tention, or  at  least  he  thought  it  did,  and  Mr.  Dewar 
was  selected  to  redecorate  it  from  cellar  to  attic — it 
it  had  an  attic— and  then  to  refurnish  it  as  the  own- 
ers would  like  it.  The  order  further  stipulated  that 
the  family  would  be  in  Europe  all  summer,  and  when 
they  returned  in  the  fall  this  house  was  to  be  in  per- 
fect condition — ready  to  walk  into  and  live  in. 

With    characteristic   confidence   and   pluck  this 
painter  and  his  associates  set  to  work.    They  bent 
every  effort ;  it  was  a  big  job,  but  a  paying  one.  There 
was  no  limit  placed  on  the  costs  of  this  home ;  it  was 
to  satisfy  the  owners,  that  was  all.    At  the  appointed 
time  they  returned.    Mr.  Dewar  met  them,  took  them 
to  the  house  and  went  all  over  it  with  them.  When 
ihey  got  through  all  returned  to  the  reception  hall 
"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  Mr.  Dewar  asked? 
"Why,  if  I  had  to  do  this  again,"  the  owner  repUed, 
"I  would  get  you  to  do  it  and  duplicate  exactly  what 
you  have  done  here  now."  The  wife  was  asked  next, 
although,  Mr.  Dewar  said  to  me,  "I  should  have 
asked  her  first."    She  repUed  to  his  question:— "I 
like  everything  you  have  done,  but  one  of  the  rugs 
on  the  second  floor  does  not  seem  to  nie^to  be  quite 
good  enough  for  the  other  furnishings."   "All  right, ' 
said  Mr.  Dewar,  "I  shall  attend  to  that  at  once."  The 
rug  was  quickly  sent  to  New  York,  where  it  had  been 
bought,  and  another  one  was  sent  back.    Mr.  Dewar 
afterward  explained  that  when  purchasing  rugs  for 
this  room  he  was  shown  two,  which  on  closest  exam- 
ination looked  so  much  alike  that  he  could  not  tell 
the  difference  between  them.   One  was  priced  at  $500, 
the  other  at  $1,600.    He  selected  the  one  at  $500. 
This  was  the  one  that  was  objected  to.    The  $1,600 
rug  replaced  it  and  the  whole  transaction  was  closed 
and  the  bill  was  paid  promptly,  with  many  thanks  for 
the  excellent  way  every  detail  had  been  carried  out 
to  please  these  owners  of  this  mansion.    The  total 
cost  of  this  place  amounted  to  over  $150,000. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  this  article  without  referring 
to  a  16-page  booklet  Mr.  Dewar  wrote  on  "Don'ts— 
Applicable  to  the  Master  Painter  and  Painting  Busi- 
ness." There  are  140  of  these  Don'ts,  and  some  oi 
them  are  so  excellent  and  hit  the  nail  so  squarely  on 
the  head  that  I  reproduce  a  few  that  attracted  my  no- 
lice.  The  entire  list  was  read  in  a  paper  at  the  Phila- 
delphia convention  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in 
January,  1915- 

Don'ts. 

"Don't  forget  the  dignity  of  being  a  master 
painter  and  that  your  business  is  to  protect  with 
paint,  beautifving  and  embellishing  the  homes  of 
the  sons  and 'daughters  of  men,  whether  they  are 
cottages  or  palaces." 

"Don't  forget  to  court  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  wood,  wliose  natures 
and  dispositions  vary  as  among  men." 
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"Don't  forget  that  the  chief  end  of  exterior  paint- 
ing is  protection,  then  beauty,  in  harmony  with 
architectural  construction  and  ef¥ect,  also  being 
in  tune  with  surrounding  environments." 

"Don't  forget  that  a  first-class  job  of  painting 
consists  of  about  25  per  cQ'nt.  material  and  75  per 
cent,  man." 

"Don't  forget  that  manufacturers  are  consta/ntly 
introducing  new  materials  and  ideas  worthy  of 
consideration  and  investigation." 

"Don't  forget  that  benzol  is  invaluable  when 
used  in  staining  exterior  woodwork,  especially 
cypress,  p'tch  or  yellow  pine  and  oak.  It  will 
carry  the  coloring  matter  deep  into  the  wood.  For 
first  coat  I  would  use  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil 


things  to  your  advantage  as  a  business  man  and 
painter." 

"Don't  overlook  the  advantages  of  attending 
your  local  association  meetings,  also  State  and 
National  Conventions." 

"Don't  forget  that  good  credit  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  success  in  business.  It  is  for  you 
to  establish  it." 

"Don't  forget  the  valuation  of  a  man  is  just  what 
he  makes  it,  if  low  he  gets  it  without  trouble,  if 
high  it  is  given  grudgingly." 

"Don't  forget  that  the  exercising  of  brains  is 
more  important  to  success  than  money  and  influ- 
ence." 

"Don't  be  discouraged,  a  defeat  does  not  neces- 


Handsome  Dining  Room  Dec  orated  hv  Dervar  &  Clinton. 


and  benzol,  brushed  well  into  the  wood.  If  a 
second  coat  is  necessary  use  two  parts  linseed  oil 
and  one  part  benzol." 

"Don't  forget  that  you  are  a  business  man  ana 
should  acquaint  yourself  with  the  well  defined  ruit_ 
governing  business." 

"Don't  forget  that  the  two  collar  job  begun  and 
C'~>rapleted  in  a  business  and  workmanlike  manner 
may  prove  to  be  the  minnow  bai*  th?/  will  catch 
the  bass." 

"Don't  fa  ."get  to  keep  appointments  promptly  oc 
the  date  and  hour  set." 

"Don't  forget  to  promptly  answer  all  corre- 
spondence." 

"Don't  neglect  a  personal  supervision  of  your 
work.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage.  It  will  also 
infuse  confidence  in  the  mind  of  your  client,  knov/- 
ing  that  his  interests  have  your  watchful  eye  and 
personal  guidance." 

"Don't  forget  the  advantages  of  subscribing  for 
and  reading  the  trade  magazine.  You  will  thereby 
be  kept  in  touch  with  progress  and  learn  many 


sarily  mean  failure,  it  may  be  the  trying  of  you 
out  in  the  crucible." 

"Don't  forget  the  intelligent  j^loddcr.  notwith- 
standing many  obstacles,  finally  reaches  his  des- 
tination." 

"Don't  be  known  as  a  'chea])  man,"  ratluT  strive 
for  the  reputation  of  giving  gdoil  \ahu'  for  a  fair 
price." 

"Don't  forget  that  'the  mill  will  tu'\ cr  grind  with 
the  water  that  is  passed.'  '^ 

"Don't  forget  that  tiie  keynote  of  this  wlidlo 
matter  is  that  to  have  a  realization  of  the  visions 
of  our  youth  and  the  dreams  of  our  in.mliood  we 
must  be  fit  and  e(|uii)pr(l  to  hgli)  lii\''s  battle 
successfully." 

When  a  contracting  ]i,iin(i  i-  has  ideals  as  high 
as  those  of  John  Dcwar,  and  the  associates  he  has 
surrounding  iiini.  then.'  is  no  sur]irise  occasioned  by 
his  success  and  Icailcrsliip  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  field.  IK-  i-  :m  cxMmpK'  wliirli  others 
may  safely  foIl<n\-  in  ihis  respect  and  ai'liic\-e  as 
excellent  results. 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Scaffold  Accidents. 

THE  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has 
affirmed  a  $5,000  judgment  against  an  em- 
ployer for  fatal  injury  to  a  workman,  who 
was  precipitated  to  the -ground  while  working  on 
a  scaffold  used  in  building  operations,  due  to 
breaking  of  knotty  boards,  which  had  been  used 
in  constructing  the  scaffold.  (Howard  vs.  Wright, 
91  Southeastern  Reporter,  1032.) 

It  'was  found  by  the  court  that  when  the  scaf- 
folding was  being  erected,  the  foreman  was  told 
by  other  employes  that  he  was  "fixing  a  trap  there 
to  throw  men  down  and  break  their  necks,"  and 
that  he  repUed :  "Let  the  men  look  where  they 
walk,  and  if  they  fall  the  ground  will  catch  them." 
Responding  to  a  suggestion  made  by  defendant 
that  the  deceased  workman  assumed  the  risk  of 
the  accident,  the  court  said: — 

"The  defense  of  assumption  of  risk  is  one  grow- 
ing out  of  the  contract  of  employment,  and  ex- 
tends only  to  the  ordinary  risks  naturally  and  usu- 
ally incident  to  the  work  that  an  employe  has 
undertaken  to  perform.  It  does  not  include  risks 
and  dangers  incident  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  perform  his  own  non-delegable 
duties.  These  are  usually  considered  as  extraor- 
dinary risks,  which  an  employe  does  not  assume, 
and  which  are  not  available  as  a  defense,  unless 
they  are  of  such  kind  and  character  as  to  render 
the  employe  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  who 
knowingly  continues  to  work  on  under  the  condi- 
tions they  present." 


Defective  Stepladders. 

ATO'URNEYMAN  painter  and  paperhanger  has 
'been  denied  the  right  to  recover  damages 
against  a  manufacturer  of  stepladders  for  in- 
jury sustained  through  the  spreading  of  the  legs^of 
a  ladder,  due  to  loosening  of  one  of  the  staples  hold- 
ing a  cord  which  was  designed  to  prevent  spreading. 
(Galst  vs.  American  Ladder  Company,  162  North- 
western Reporter,  319.)  The  decision  rests  on 
plaintiff's  failure  to  show  that  the  ladder  was  in  de- 
fective condition  when  it  left  the  factory.  The  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  said  : — 

"Plaintiff  does  not  claim  that  the  stepladder  in 
question  was  an  article  inherently  dangerous,  but 
that  it  was  one  which  by  negligent  construction  was 
manifestly  dangerous,  when  used  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  used,  and  that  therefore  the  defendant  who 
manufactured  and  delivered  the  ladder,  witheut 
notice  of  its  dangerous  character  due  to  Its  defective 
construction,  is  liable  to  plaintiff,  who  was  injured. 
In  the  view  that  we  take  of  this  case  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  law  as  to  the  liability  of  a 
manufacturer  of  a  standard  article  intended  for  a 
certain  use,  which  is  dangerous  on  account  of  faulty 
construction.  In  any  event,  in  order  to  make  a 
manufacturer  liable,  it  must  appear  that  the  article 
left  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  in  a  faulty  condi- 
tion. There  is  no  claim  that  the  method  adopted  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  ladder  was  not  a  proper 


one  to  be  adopted.  *  *  *  It  appears  that  the 
ladders  in  question  were  ordered  from  the  defendant 
company  by  Patek  Bros.,  local  dealers,  in  July,  and 
received  by  them  August  2,  191 1,  and  were  delivered 
by  Patek  Bros,  on  February  10,  1912.  ,The  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  defendant  showed  that  the 
ladders  were  repeatedly  inspected  during  the  process 
of  manufacture,  and  prior  to  shipment  were  again 
carefully  inspected ;  that  part  of  the  inspection  con- 
sists in  the  examination  of  the  rope  and  staples ;  that 
the  present  case  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
rope  or  cord  had  been  known  to  pull  through  a  staple 
in  eight  years'  experience;  and  that  a  'adder  found 
defective  was  immediately  taken  out  and  not  shipped 
to  customers. 

"  "The  ladder  in  question  was  handled  at  least  five 
times  after  it  left  defendant's  hands  before  it  was 
used,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  staple  might  have  been  loosened  by  careless 
handling  and  in  other  ways.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, testimony  that  the  staple  was  \oOsc  on  the 
morning  of  February  10,  191 2,  comes  far  short  of 
e!:tablishing  the  fact  that  the  staple  was  loose  at  the 
time  it  left  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  in 
August,  191 1.  The  situation  here  is  quite  different 
than  it  would  be  if  the  defect  were  a  knot,  cross- 
grained  or  dozy  material,  or  other  inherent  defects 
of  a  similar  kind.  No  inspection  was  niade  by  the 
retail  dealer,  by  the  firm  who  purchased  it,  or  by  the 
man  who  used  it  prior  to  the  time  of  the  accident. 
The  evidence,  as  a  whole,  tends  to  estabHsh  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ladder 
between  the  time  it  \eit  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  time  it  was  used  bv  the  plaintiff.  With- 
out proof  that  the  ladder  was  defective  when  shipped 
by  the  manufacturer,  plaintiff  cannot  recover  under 
any  theory  of  the  law." 


Compensation  Act  Applied. 

WPIERE  an  employe  was  seized  with  an  epi- 
leptic fit  while  at  work  on  a  scaffold  and, 
falling  to  the  ground,  was  killed,  the  acci- 
dent cannot  be  regarded  as  having  arisen  out  of  his 
employment  in  such  sense  as  to  entitle  his  dependent 
relative  to  an  award  under  the  Michigan  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  (Michigan  Supreme  Court,  Van 
Gorder  vs.  Packard  Motorcar  Co.,  162  Northwestern 
Reporter,  107.) 


Points  Under  the  Lien  Laws. 

THE  Aalfs  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company,  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  has  secured  a  decision  of 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  to  the  eft'ect  that  a 
wife's  consent  to  an  improvement  of  the  family 
homstead  is  not  an  essential  to  the  attachment  of 
a  mechanic's  or  materialman's  lien  against  the 
premises  to  secure  payment  for  labor  or  materials 
furnished  in  such  improvement.  (162  Northwest- 
ern Reporter,  33.)  The  court  affirmed  a  judgment 
foreclosing  a  lien  against  defendant's  homestead 
to  secure  payment  of  money  due  the  company 
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from  a  contractor  for  paints^  oils,  and  other  mate- 
rials used  in  improving  a  dwelling  houso  on  the 
premises. 

The  suit  was  resisted  on  the  following  grounds : 
(1)  That  the  materials  were  not  sold  for  specific 
use  on  defendant's  house,  but  were  delivered  to 
the  contractor  on  a  general  running  account  for 
use  on  any  building  he  might  see  fit  to  use  them 
on.  (2)  That  defendant's  wife  did  not  join  in  the 
contract  for  the  improvement  of  the  property.  (3) 
That  the  mechanics'  lien  law  is  invalid  so  far  as  it 
gives  a  sub-contractor  or  materialman,  with  whom 
the  owner  has  no  direct  dealings,  a  right  to  en- 
force a  claim  against  the  property. 

The  first  defense  was  decided  against  aefendant 
on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  in  the  case  suffi- 
ciently showed  that  the  materials  in  question  were 
bought  specially  for  use  on  defendant's  house. 

The  second  defense  was  rested  on  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  Iowa»'  like  that  of  most  of  the  other 
States,  provides  that  a  conveyance  or  encumbrance 
of  a  homestead  is  invalid  unless  signed  by  both 
husband  and  wife.  But  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  another  statute  v/hich  provides  that  "the  home- 
stead is  subject  to  mechanics'  liens  for  work,  labor 
or  material  done  or  furnished,  exclusively  for  the 
improvement  of  the  same,"  is  of  as  much  force  and 
dignity  as  the  law  first  mentioned ;  that  both,  read 


together,  indicate  that  the  Legislature  did  not 
intend  to  require  both  husDand  and  wife  to  sign 
a  contract  for  improvement  of  the  property. 

On  the  third  point,  tne  court  said: — "The  next 
contention  of  the  defendant — that  the  law  which 
gives  to  sub-contractors  a  right  to  a  lien  upon  the 
property  for  the  material  furnished  for  the  improve- 
ment or  betterment  of  the  property,  although  they 
had  no  contract  with  the  owner  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  material,  is  unconstitutionl — is  very  orig- 
inal, but  not  sound.  There  is  and  must  be  a  con- 
tract between  the  owner  and  the  principal  con- 
tractor. Under  this  contract  the  owner  has  not 
only  agreed,  but  consented,  that  material  be  used 
by  the  principal  contractor  for  the  betterment  of 
the  property  involved.  To  this  end  materials  must 
bo  secured  and  used.  It  gives  to  the  one  who  fur- 
nishes the  material  a  right,  under  the  contract,  to 
enforce  a  claim  against  the  building  to  the  extent 
of  the  materials  furnished.  It  simply  regulates  the 
rights  of  parties  under  a  contract  made  with  the 
owner.  It  reserves  to  the  owner  tne  right  to  re- 
tain from  the  contract  price  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  obligations  which  may  arise  out  of  the  con- 
tract to  vlie  extent  of  materials  furnished  by  others 
under  the  contract,  but  not  to  exceed  the  contract 
price.  *  *  *  This  impairs  no  constitutiona'  right 
of  either  party." 


Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  'infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot^  hozuever, 
ansiver  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  zve  under- 
take to  supply  ansii'ers  to  such  qnestions  as  this  de- 
partment cozfers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  zuay  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  receiz'ed  not  later  than  th:' 
tzventicth  of  the  month  to  insure  anszvering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

Paint  Peeling  from  Passenger  Coach. 

J.  W.  F.,  Tennessee,  has  had  trouble  with  a  pas- 
senger coach  that  was  painted  a  year  ago  last 
March.  It  is  an  old  wooden  car  that  has  been 
burned  off  a  number  of  times,  so  often  that  the 
surface  of  the  wood  has  become  calloused,  the 
pores  being  entirely  filled.  The  car  was  painted  as 
follows  : — It  was  burned  ofif ;  thoroughly  sanded  : 
primed  with  a  good  primer;  five  coats  roughstuff 
and  rubbed ;  two  coats  body  color,  a  little  raw  oil 
in  the  first  coat  of  color;  to  the  second  coat  a  little 
rubbing  varnish  was  added.  The  car  was  then  let- 
tered and  striped  and  two  coats  wearing  body  \  ar- 
nish  were  given.  The  materials  used  came  from 
two  reliable  and  old  established  firms;  one  of  tlicni 
furnishing  the  varnish,  while  all  the  otlier  mate- 
rials were  furnished  by  the  other.  Every  coat  of 
paint  and  varnish  was  given  amjilc  time  to  dry  be- 
fore applying  another;  the  priming  and  roughstulT 
4H  hours,  each  paint  coat  48  hours,  and  from  in 
4<S  hours  between  coats  of  varnish.   Tlic  car  is  now 


in  the  shop  to  be  repainted.  The  surface  is  en- 
tirely perished,  and  the  paint  is  flaking  or  peeling 
ofif  all  over  the  car.  Our  correspondent  thinks  the 
trouble  was  csused  by  the  calloused  surface  of  the 
wood  not  being  removed,  which  prevented  the 
primer  from  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Answer :  Our  correspondent  fails  to  say  to 
what,  surface  depth  the  peeling  and  flaking  goes, 
but  from  the  fact  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
difficulty  lies  at  the  basic  coat,  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  coats  are  going  right  down  to  the 
wood,  in  which  case,  it  is  fair  to  assume  the  trou- 
ble started  with  the  priming  coat,  and  its  failure 
to  amalgamate  properly  with  the  wood.  jMention 
is  not  made  of  the  brand  of  primer,  whether  shop 
mixed  or  purchased  ready  to  use,  nor  of  its  spe- 
cific composition,  all  of  which  are  vital  facts  in 
connection  witli  the  troul)le  nicntioncil.  However, 
we  should  not  use  an  all  oil  and  gum  jirinu'r  for  a 
burned  ofif  wood  surface,  the  pores  and  grain  of 
which  are  choked  up  cnmi)lelely,  as  a  ruU\  .ind 
nfter  a  surface  as  negafi\e  as  that  of  llic  strel 
:oach.  Such  a  i)rinK-r  lack^  ■^nrticient  jiower  for 
jidequate  penetration.  \y\[h  the  result  thai  pig- 
ment, if  given  time  enough,  will  drv,  I)ut  w  ithout 
to  any  a])preciable  extent  imiting  with  the  surface. 
The  last  state  of  sucli  a  foundation  lias  \h-vu  ile- 
scril)ed  by  our  correspondent,  who  says:--"'rhe 
l>aint  is  flaking  or  pei'ling  olT  n(  it  onl\  here  and 
tlierc,  but  all  nwr  the  car."  4'he  process  usi'd  in 
l)ainting  the  car  apprars  to  lie  a  good  one  and. 
with  one  or  two  e.\cc])tions.  eonforni^  with  that 
used  on.  some  of  the  trunk  lini'  '-^-st(•nls  of  ilic 
luistern  coimtry.  Personalh-,  we  ^hMuhl  pn-fri-  to 
use,  S])eaking  now  of  any  out'  of  the  patent  sur- 
facing, ready-to-use  materia]-;,  a   prinui"  foi-  the 
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burned  off  wooden  surface,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  first  coat  and  second  coat  material — in 
other  words,  one  half  primer  and  one  half  filler. 
For  a  surface  choked  up  with  old  pigment,  we 
should  add  a  gill  of  turpentine  to  each  quart  of 
the  mixture,  this  latter  medium  serving  to  carry 
a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  priming  material  into 
the  old,  stuffy  surface,  to  give  it  a  foothold — to 
weld  it,  in  fact,  to  the  surface  already  referred  to 
as  negative  in  its  receptive  capacity.  A  drying 
period  of  48  hours  will  give  such  a  priming  or  first 
coat  material  ample  time  to  harden  fine  and  sure. 
Over  this  foundation,  build  up  a  finish  along  the 
Une  indicated  by  our  correspondent,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  service,  we  believe  it  will 
prove  immune  to  the  surface  disease  here  com- 
plained of. 

M.  C.  H. 


Cleaning  an  Old  Canvas  Tent. 

E.  F.  W.,  Mississippi,  says  that  he  has  an  old 
canvas  tent,  fourteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  that  he 
wants  to  clean  up  and  refinish.  Would  like  to 
know  best  method  to  accomplish  this. 

Answer:  If  the  canvas  has  not  been  sized  or 
painted  originally  and  has  not  been  mildewed,  but 
simply  become  dirty  or  unsightly  by  age,  scrub  it 
first  with  a  stiff"  brush  to  remove  all  dust,  then 
apply  soft  soap  and  rub  briskly  with  a  fibre  brush 
of  suitable  size  and,  if  the  dirt  is  stubborn,  add 
a  little  ammonia  to'  the  soft  >  soap.  When  so 
cleaned,  use  plenty  of  clear  water  to  remove  the 
soap  and  let  the  canvas  dry.  If  there  are  any 
signs  of  mildew,  dissolve  bleaching  powder  in 
equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar  and  wash  the 
canvas  with  this  solution,  using  a  large  brush,  as 
for  cleaning  with  soft  soap,  and  rinse  carefully 
with  clear  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  bleaching 
powder.  Be  careful  in  the  use  of  the  bleaching 
powder  solution,  as  it  is  liable  to  produce  sore 
throat  when  inhaled.  To  make  the  canvas  look 
fresh  after  cleaning,  apply  after  it  has  thoroughly 
dried,  a  size  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of 
yellow  soap  in  one  quart  of  water  by  boiling,  add- 
ing to  this,  while  hot,  one  quart  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  when  this  has  cooled,  stir  in  one-half  pint  of 
gold  size,  applying  this  to  the  right  side  of  the 
canvas.  If  desired,  a  small  portion  of  any  suit- 
able color  ground  in  oil  may  be  added  to  produce 
the  effect  desired. 


A  Queer  Query  About  Water  Stain  and  Water 
Glass. 

A.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: — I  would  be 
pleased  if  you  will  inform  me  how  the  work  men- 
tioned below  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  some 
material  to  be  used  over  water  stain,  in  which 
case  the  water  stain  must  be  self-fired  with  water 
glass. 

Answer:  We  fail  to  understand  your  question 
and  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  information  is 
misleading  or  that  the  term  self-fired  should  mean 
fixed,  in  other  words,  that  the  water  stain  should 
be  coated  with  silicate  of  soda  (water  glass). 
When  water  glass  has  been  applied  to  a  surface 
and  has  become  hard,  it  assumes  the  character  of 
glass  and  if  attacked  by  flame,  will  melt  in  a 
similar  way  as  would  window  glass  at  a  sufficient 
high  temperature.  Coatings  of  water  glass  will 
resist  flame,  to  a  certain  degree,  but  are  not  actu- 


ally fireproof.  What  the  material  you  speak  of 
can  be,  and  which  you  say  is  to  be  used  over  the 
water  stain,  is  beyond  our  conception  and  unless 
you  advise  us  your  object  in  using  it  and  iri  what 
connection,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  give  you  an  intelli- 
gent answer.  Water  glass  is  to  be  had  in  two 
forms,  siHcate  of  potash  and  silicate  of  soda,  either 
of  which  is  a  white  salt,  that  melt  at  white  heat 
like  glass,  but  dissolve  readily  in  water,  hence  the 
name  water  glass. 


Graining  Woodwork  in  Silver  Oak  Effect. 

In  reference  to  our  answer  to  W.  G.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  our  April  number,  we  have  the  following 
from  one  of  our  subscribers,  Samuel  A.  Older,  of 
Portland,  Ore.: — Have  finished  several  pieces  of 
work  in  silver  gray  and  silver  oak.  I  use  as  the 
ground  a  coat  of  aluminum  paint,  just  enough  to 
cover  the  surface.  Then  mix  my  glaze  or  graining 
color  with  burnt  umber,  Indian  red  and  lampblack. 
If  warm  gray  is  wanted,  I  omit  the  black.  If  the 
work  is  to  show  grain,  as  for  ordinary  oak,  glaze 
or  blend  so  as  to  partly  cover  the  lights  after  the 
graining  has  dried.  A  beautiful  silver  effect  can 
be  obtained  by  this  method  with  a  little  experi- 
menting by  trying  various  colored  glazings. 


Painting  Galvanized  Iron  Exposed  for  Years. 

A.  H.  K.,  Minnesota,  writes: — I  have  about 
40-,000  square  feet  of  galvanized  iron  surface  to 
cover  with  two  coats  of  gray  paint.  The  metal 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  unpainted,  for 
seven  years.  Is  it  necessary  to  first  apply  the 
solution  you  have  repeatedly  suggested  for  new 
galvanized  iron,  in  your  answers,  before  applying 
the  paint,  or  do  you  think  the  exposure  has  rough- 
ened the  galvanic  coating  sufficiently  to  make  oil 
paint  adhere  without  peeling  or  scaling? 

Answer:  In  this  Case,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  the  solution  you  refer  to,  but  we  would 
suggest  that,  for  the  first  coat,  you  do  not  hold 
your  paint  too  oily,  but  so  as  to  dry  with  only 
eggshell  finish,  by  using  a  moderate  portion  of 
turpentine,  instead  of  all  oil  and  dryer.  For  the 
finishing  coat,  leave  out  the  turpentine,  using  lin- 
seed oil  and  dryer  only,  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  metal  has  rusted  somewhat,  in  spots,  or 
at  the  joints  and  in  that  case  wire  brushing  and 
rubbing  over  with  painters'  naphtha  (benzine) 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  wear  and  durability  of 
the  paint.  The  permanency  of  the  paint  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  its  quality. 


Painting  Steam  Radiators. 

W.  S.  F.,  New  York,  says : — Last  summer  I 
painted  some  radiators  that  had  been  coated  pre- 
viously with  aluminum  bronze  paint.  For  the  first 
coat  I  applied  flat  white  and  made  the  second  coat 
one-tiii'-d  gloss  and  two-thirds  flat  white,  applied 
while  tlie  radiators  were  warm.  The  paint  is  now 
peeling  off  in  scales,  tal-ing  the  aluminum  paint  wi'^h 
it.  Kindly  teil  me  how  to  best  clean  and  then  how 
to  repaint  these  ra-Jiators  so  that  the  paint  will  stay 
on  them  permanenl'iy.  I  have  used  the  paints  from 
the  same  maker  before,  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
did  not  experience  any  trouble. 

Answer:  The  manufacturer  of  the  paint  of  the 
•material  von  employed  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
faikire  of  holding  on  to  the  radiators,  as  it  is  simply 
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due  to  your  painting  over  a  surface  'that  was  about 
to  peel  or  scale,  at  any  rate. 

You  must  remember  that  these  radiators  are  not 
free  from  rust  or  grease,  etc.,  when  installed,  and 
that  bronzing  liquid  used  with  the  bronze  is  not  of 
sufficierit  binding  property  to  withstand  steam  heat 
and  is  bound  to  scale  off  in  time.  Naturally,  when 
you  painted  over  the  bronze,  it  was  not  as  firm  as  a 
baking  enamel  would  have  been,  and  the  flat  paint 
you  applied  was  bound  to  pull  off  the  bronze  in  time, 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  flat  paint  in  drying  and 
under  subsequent  high  temperature.  Take  all  the 
paint  and  aluminum  off,  clean  to  the  metal,  with 
paint  and  varnish  remover,  wash  clean  with  benzine 
or  gasoline,  let  it  dry  and  give  it,  while  cold,  at 
least  two  coats  of  baking  enamel  of  the  proper 
shade ;  let  each  coat  dry  hard  and  warm  up  gradu- 
ally. 


Preventing  Scaling  of  New^  Paint  from  Old  Painted 
Surfaces. 

P.  K.,  Maryland,  asks: — What  is  the  best  way  to 
prevent  new  oil  paint  from  peeling  or  scaling  when 
applied  over- an  old  painted  surface?  Says  he  has 
tried  cleaning  such  a  surface  and  then  mossed  it 
down  W'ith  pumice  and  water,  yet  found  the  new 
paint  to  peel  in  a  few  months. 

Answer:  By  using  sharp  fine  sand  fin  place  of 
pumice),  and  water  with  a  rubbing  felt,  you  will 
have  a  somewhat  rougher  surface  upon  which  the 
new  coat  of  paint  will  obtain  a  better  hold,  which 


v.ill  prevent  peeling,  especially  if  you  add  to  the  new 
pamt  a  moderate  portion  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
using  it  fairly  thin  on  the  first  coat,  rubbing  it  out 
well. 


Cleaning  Articles  of  Brass  Covered  with  Verdigris. 

M.  C,  Indiana,  says  that  he  sometimes  has  some 
brass,  signs,  etc.,  to  clean  that  are  badly  tarnished 
or  covered  with  verdigris,  and  would  be  glad  to  be 
advised  of  a  simple  method  to  accomplish  the  object. 

Answer:  Coat  the  metal  with  dilute  muriatic  acid 
lightly,  then  scrub  with  a  fairly  stiff  brush.  Dry 
with  old  linen  cloth,  then  polish  with  soft  leather  or 
chamois  skin  dipped  into  finest  i>owdered  rotten 
stone.  After  having  obtained  a  good  polish,  the 
sign  or  other  article  of  brass  should  be  polished  fre- 
quently with  sweet  oil  and  rotten  stone  to  prevent 
further  incrustation. 


Cement  to  Harden  Under  Water. 

F.  H.,  Ohio,  asks : — Can  you  inform  me  of  the 
name  and  composition  of  a  cement  that  will  harden 
under  waiter  without  becoming  brittle. 

Answer :  What  you  refer  to  is  known  as  hydraulic 
cement  and  made  in  several  ways.  One  of  these  is 
to  mix  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  well  dried  and 
powdered  clay  with  one  part,  weight,  of  oxide  of 
iron,  the  whole  made  into  a  stiff'  paste,  like  putty, 
with  boiled  linseed  oil,  in  an  edge  rimmer  mill  or 
putty  chaser,  permitted  to  sweat  or  ripen  a  few  days 
and  then  returned  to  the  mill  to  be  kneaded,  as  is 
the  case  with  good  linseed  oil  and  whiting  putty. 


Measurements  for  Estimating 

TAKING  OFF  QUANTITIES  FROM  PLANS. 

The  Eighth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the   "Square   Yard   System"  of  Estimating 

Painters'  Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


THIS  article  illustrates  the  method  described  in 
previous    articles,    of   measuring  painters' 
work  from  the  plans  and  in  accordance  to 
the  specifications. 

A  simple  residence,  designed  by  Peare  &  Quiner, 
architects,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Alass.,  is  used 
for  an  illustration,  and  the  drawings  have  been 
photographically  reduced  to  scale  one-eighth  inch 
to  the  foot. 

The  painting  specifications  are  shown  in  a  con- 
densed form,  also  notes  are  shown,  taken  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  specifications,  which  are  es- 
sential in  order  to  measure  the  work  properly. 

The  numerous  items  are  given  in  detail,  so  that 
the  measuring  can  be  easily  followed,  and  as  the  il- 
lustrations are  to  scale,  the  measurements  can  be 
actually  made  and  checked  if  one  desires. 

The  quantities  have  been  extended  and  a  sum- 
mary made  of  the  complete  job,  ready  for  pricing 


and  for  the  other  charges  to  be  added,  such  as  over- 
head, board  and  transportation  and  profit.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  work  is  being  figured  by  painters  in 
Boston,  and  that  the  l)nil(ling  is  located'  in  a  neigh- 
boring town. 

Summary  of  Specifications. 

Date — May  2G.  1017. 
Huilding- — Resilience. 
Location — Vicinity  of  Boston. 

Owner.  . 

Architect-s — Pearo  &  Quiner. 

Size — 27  by  37,  liascnient  and  two  .stories. 

PAINTING  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Slicll,!c  l\-nots,  i)iitt.\-  .ill  worlv  and  sandpaper  for  .smooth 
jol.. 

Colors  pure,  ground  in  oil. 

Load,  Dutch  proops.s,  ground  in  pure,  well-settled  lin- 
seed oil. 

Oil,  pui-o  r.iw  linseed  nil. 
Turpentine,  jiure  rosin  tui'pentine. 

Shellac,  pure  bone  dry,  white  shellac,  cut  In  prain  al- 
cohol. 
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Front  Elevation 


Working  Drawings  of  a  Suburban  House  Designed  by  Pear  e  &  Quiner,  Architects,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Varnifeh  (interior),  not  less  than  $3  list. 

Enamel  (interior),  not  less  than  $5  list. 

Wax,  pure,  beeswax  cut  in  pure  turpentine. 

Whiting,  best  grade  gilders'  lump  or  Cliffstone. 

All  materials  delivered  in  leaded  packages  and  approved 
by  architect.  . 

Samples  of  all  work  prepared  and  approved  by  archi- 
tect. 

EXTERIOR  WORK. 

Floors  and  steps,  2  oil. 
Woodwork,  3  paint. 
Metal  work.  3  metallic. 
Canvas  roof,  3  paint. 

Roof  shingles,  dipped  two-thirds  length  in  oil  stain  and 
1  brush  coat  8.fter  laying. 


INTERIOR  WORK. 

'  Hardwood  floors,  including]  treads  and  landings,  1-2 
stories,  except  bathroom  and  service  portion,  stain, 
filled,  1  shellac,  2  wax,  rub  weighted  brush. 

Hardwood  floors,  bathroom  and  service  portion,  includ- 
ing treads  of  attic  stairs,  prepared  oil  and  2  floors  var- 
nish. 

Gum  wood  finish,  acid  stain,  smooth,  1  shellac,  2  wax, 
rub. 

Oak  finish:  1  oil,  stain,  filled,'!  shellac,  2  varnish,  rub 
dull  pumice  and  oil. 

Birch  finish;  1  acid  stain,  smooth,  1  shellac,  3  varnish, 
rub  dull  pumice  and  oil. 

Soft  wood  finish;  2  paint,  1  zinc  and  1  enamel,  egg  shell 
finish. 
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Hard  fine  finish;  1  oil  stain  or  prepared  oil,  1  shellac, 
1  spar  varnisli. 

Cellar  wood  work;   2  paint. 

Plaster  walls,  bath  room;  3  paint,  1  enamel. 

Plaster  walls,  kitchen,  pantry,  entry  and  passage;  4 
paint,  enamel  added  to  last  coat. 

Plaster  walls,  all  closets;  3  paint. 

Plaster  ceilings,  kitchen,  pantry,  entry  and  passage;  4 
paint. 

Plaster  ceilings,  including  cornices,  other  rooms  and 
halls,  (closets  not 'included) ;  1  prepared  ceiling  size  and 
tinted,  1  cold  water  color. 

Cellar  walls  and  wood  partitions;  whitewash,  1  coat. 

Iron  columns,  clean  and  2  paint. 

Leave  hardware  clean  and  remove  paint  spattered  from 
glass  and  other  surfaces. 


NOTES. 
General  Conditions. 

Liability  insurance  required. 
Workmanship  and  materials  guaranteed. 
Each    trade   responsible   for   damage  to   building  and 
grounds. 

Pias':erer's  Specifications. 

Walls  and  ceilings  throughout  1  and  2  stories,  includ- 
ing stairway  to  attic,  plastered;,  finish  coat  smooth. 

Plain  6-inch  by  6-inch  plaster  cornices  in  dining  room, 
reception  hall  and  living  room. 

Carpenter's  Specifications. 

Main  roof  shingled,  laid  4%  inches  to  weather. 
Piazza  roof  canvas   laid  in  wet  paint. 
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k  

^  8  o"  


 36-  8'  

^   lo  lo"-    — -5  — ^  — 


12  6' 


FbA5E.MENIT 

Plan  . 


Columns  in  baseinent,  iron. 

Exterior  finish,  includes  door  and  windows,  with  frames 
and  trim  siding,  cornices,  blinds,  ridges,  window  boxes, 
trellises  and  porch  and  piazza  complete.    Exposed  timber  • 
work  planed. 

Interior  finish,  chambers  and  bath  room,  soft  wood  to 
paint.  Reception  hall,  stair  hall,  1-2  stories,  including 
stairs,  oak;  dining  room,  birch;  living  room  gum  wood; 
kitchen  pantry,  entry  passage  and  stairs  to  attic,  hard 
pine;  partitions  cellar,  matched  spruce  boards. 

Closet  finish,  same  as  adjoining  room. 

Doors  and  windows,  5-inch  molded  architecture;  win- 
dows, stool  and  apron. 

Rooms  and  halls,  2-inch  picture  moulding. 

Reception  hall,  stair  hall,  first  story  and  upstairs  way 
to  second,  4-inch  chair  rail. 

Bath  room,  panel  pads,  4  feet  high,  1  panel  in  height. 

Kitchen   entry,  pantry  sheathed  4  feet  high. 

Dining  room  1  panel  wainscot,  3  feet  high,  all  other 
rooms  and  spaces,  base  boards,  6  inches  high,  with  top 
moulding. 

Main  stairs,  oak  treads,  3  fancy  turned  balusters  to 
a  tread,  moulded  handrail,  wall  rail,  plain  risers. 

Attic  stairs  hard  pine  plain  risers,  base  board,  and  balus- 
trade around  opening  in  attic. 

Floors,  main  rOoms  and  halls,  oak. 

Floors,  service  portion,  hard  pine. 

All  closets,  1  shelf  and  hook  strip. 

Pantry,  china  closet  and  linen  closet  shelves  and  cases 
and  cupboards  to  detail. 

Mantels  included  and  to  detail. 

Metal  Specifications. 

Conductors  and  gutter  galvanized  iron;  roof  of  porch 
and  scuttle  covered  with  tin;  under  side  tin  painted. 

Cleaning  of  glass,  not  in  painter's  specifications,  but  in 
general  contractor's. 

Painting  back  of  fini.sh  not  specified. 

Measurements  as  Taken  in  Note  Book. 

Painting  window  and  door  screens,  specified  to  be  done 
by  screen  man. 


Exterior  Wood  Work — 

Front  elevation; 
Siding 
Cornice 
3  Windows 


Door 

Windoiw  boxes 
Sides  and  ends 
Bottom 
Brackets 


37 

Flat 

685 

41 

21/2 

3 

308 

4 

5% 

2 

132 

6 

5% 

2 

132 

30 

90 

6 

'71/2 

113 

30  ' 

&0 

Porch 
Watertable 
Columns 
Pilasters 
Risers 
Tin  bars 

Dattice 
Ceiling 
Moulding 


?.  Blinds 
2     "     (2  fold) 
Side  elevation; 
Siding 
Cornice 
2  Windows 
1 

2  " 

1  Lattice 

2  Blinds 

1  "  (2  fold) 
Side  e'evation; 

Siding 
Cornice 

2  Windows 
1 

2  " 
1 

1  Door 


11x1x11/2=17 
4VoxlxlV2=  7 
2x1x1x3=  '6 

30 


15x1x11/2=  23 
2x4x8x2—  128 
2x2x8x2=  64 
13x11/2x2=  39 
4x41/2x2x11/2=  54 
3x10x11/2x11/2=  68 
2x2x81/2x4=  136 
12x4iAxl  1/3=  72 
20x1x11/2=  30 

614 


614 


31/2 

5 

4 

210 

51/2 

5 

6 

330 

27 

I81/2 

Flat 

500 

31 

21/2 

3 

233 

4 

51/2 

88 

6 

514 

66 

30 

60 

'31/2 

9 

4 

126 

3y2 

5 

4 

140 

51/2 

5 

6 

165 

27 

18i.i 

Flat 

500 

31 

2y2 

3 

233 

4 

51/2 

2 

8S 

31/2 

51/2 

2 

39 

3 

51/2 

2 

66 

30 

30 

4 

8 

21/2 

80 
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1  Piazza 


1,6U2 


Wetter  ttib'l  Q 

^7v1  y1  1/;^ — 

O  1  XIA.  L  /3  

56 

Ii'3.  t  t'ice 

72 

Columns 

1 A.^  AO  JL^  

256 

I*ilPisters 

2x2x8x2=^ 

64 

Risers 

15x21/2x2= 

75 

Railing" 

25x21/2x4= 

250 

Timbers 

16x91/2X1x11/2= 

228 

"  ends 

14x2x1x11/2= 

42 

8x8^x11/2x11/2= 

153 

3x321/2x11/2x11/2= 

152 

22x9x1  1/3= 

264 

1,612 

31/2 

5 

XVcdr     tMt;  V<x  LlUIl  . 

Siding" 

37 

I81/2 

Copni'ce 

41 

2.1/2 

Li  VV111U.UWS 

4 

51/2 

L 

31/2 

41/2 

X 

3 

51/2 

f>  ** 

31/2 

4 

2 

1  Porch 

Dattice 

18x3x3= 

-  162 

6x21/2x3= 

-  45 

Ceiling" 

8x2x1= 

=  16 

±  1  111  U t:I  fa 

1x8x1x1%= 

:  12 

XJl'tlCft.^  Lfa< 

2x2y2Xl^?ix4— 

=  30 

• 

Rear  elevation: 

Bulkhead 

5% 

5% 

2  Blinds 

3% 

5 

.  1. 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3%. 

Ridge  mouldin 

g  16; 

2 

4 

xterior  Metal  Work 

Front  eIov£itioni 

vjr  u  L  Ltrl 

41 

2 

^  ^'UmiUt^LUlfa 

20 

1 

Porch  roof 

11 

41/2 

c?ide  elevation! 

vj:f  Ll  L  Lei 

31 

2 

Sid^i  elev3.tion: 

Gutter 

31  ■  V 

2 

Rear  elevation: 

Gutter 

41 

2 

2  Conductors 

20 

1 

Porch  roof 

8 

9 

Skylig-ht 

2 

4 

Waxed  Floors — 

Second  story; 


2 
30 


Canvas  roofs: 
Piazza 


Wood  floors  and'  steps- 


23 


140 


685 
308 
88 
32 
33 
84 
60 
265 


91 
140 

48 
126 

64 

32 


3,896 


988  yds. 


3 

Flat 


2 
3 

Flat 
4 


164 

120 
50 

124 

124 

164 
120 
16 
32 


914 

102  yds. 


9  Flat  -^9 


Front  porch 

81/2 

31/2 

Flat 

30 

Treads 

3 

11/2 

32 

Side  piazza 

22 

8 

Flat 

176 

Treads 

71/2 

4 

11/2 

45 

Res.r  porch 

5 

31/2 

Flat 

]8 

Treads 

5 

31/2 

11/2 

26 

1- 

9 

327 

36  yds. 


Roof  shingles: 

Front  elevation 
Side 

Side 

Rear  " 


28 
]3 
12 
13 
12 
28 


15 
15 
4 

15 
4 
15 


Plat 


-H  9 


420 
195 

48 
195 

48 
420 


1,326 


Varnished  Floors- 
Attic: 

Treads 
Second  story: 

Bath 

Closet 
First  story: 

Kitchen 

Closet 

Pantry 

Entry 
Passage 


Water  Color  Ceilings- 
Second  story: 
Chamber 

Sewing 

Chamber 

Hall 


First  story: 
Dinjing 
Living 

Hall 

Stair  soffit 
Cornices: 
Hall 
Living 
Dining 


Lead  and  Oil  Ceilings- 
Second  story: 

Bath 
First  stor:-: 

Kitchen 


147  yds. 
Or  1314  squares 


Pantry 

Entry 
Passage 


Closet  Walls- 
Second  story: 
Cham.  Closet 


HaM 
Bath 


CiiR/m'ber 

1 9 

i.v 

Flat 

120 

Closet 

A 
rr 

16 

CTi  timber 

1  9 

132 

Closet 

672 

2 

7 

Sewing" 

1 

go 

0 
t> 

i  /2 

7 

Cfia-mDer 

1  S 

1  9 

216 

4 

31A 

14 

U  I'O'set 

0  72 

3 

11 

0  72 

-y 

4 

Hall 

■1.^/2 

"5/2 

37 

71/ 
1  72 

A 
*i 

30 

Treads 

1 1 

^72 

2 

T^an  dings 

6 

3 

2 

36 

Closet 

5 

31/2 

Flat 

18 

Dining 

14 

12 

Flat 

168 

Hall 

11 

7 

77 

3 

4 

12 

Closet 

3 

m 

5 

Living 

19 

12 

1- 

228 

-9  1 

1,275 

11% 

3 
» 
3 
5 
4 


16 
11 
14 
10 
17 
12 


H-  9 


Flat 


11 
3 
5 
2 
4 
3 


142  yds. 


13  . 

3 

2 

78 

g 

Flat 

56 

3y2 

21/2 

9 

111/2 

11 

127 

3 

3 

9 

4 

iy2 

6 

3 

1 

3 

9 

5 

45 

3 

2 

6 

5 

4 

20 

3 

3 

9 

9 

368 

41 

12 

10 

Flat 

120 

12 

11 

132 

81/2 

60 

3 

2% 

7 

18 

12; 

216 

4 

3y2 

14 

11 

4 

44 

71/2 

4 

30 

3y2 

3 

11 

14 

12i 

168 

19 

12 

228 

3y2 

2 

7 

11 

7 

77 

31/2 

3 

11 

15 

3 

45 

36 

1 

2 

72 

62 

1 

2 

124 

52 

1 

2 

104 

1470 

163  yds. 

56 

127 
9 
45- 

20 

31  yds. 

12s 

88 
112 

80 
136 

96 
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First  story: 
Kitchen 

Hall 
Passage 


10 
7 
9 


No  openings  taken  out 


Enamel  walls — 
Second  story: 
Bath 


29 


No  openings  taken  out 


Lead  and  Oil  Walls — 


80 
56 
72 
64 

912 

101  yds. 


41/2  Flat  4-9  j  131 

15  yds. 


First  story; 
Kitchen 
Entry 


50 
18 


No  openings  taken  out 
Pantry  32 
No  openings  taken  out 


Flat  250 
90 

-^  9  340 

38  yds. 
Flat  -^-9  j  160 

18  yds. 


Soft  Wood  Finish- 
Second  story: 
Rooms — 


9  Window  openings 

64 

576 

Sash 

31/2x5x2= 

35 

Trim 

19x%x2= 

29 

64' 

i  Door  openings 

75 

300 

Door 

21/2x7x2= 

35 

Trim 

20x%x2= 

30 

Bar 

21/2x1/2x2= 

3 

Sash 

7x1/2x2= 

7 

75' 

4  Door  openings 

62 

248 

Door 

21/2x7x2= 

35 

Trim 

18x%x2= 

27 

62' 

172'  Base  board 

1 

172 

192'  Picture  moulding 

1 

192 

Closets; 

4  Door  openings 

62' 

24S 

41'  Base  board 

1 

41 

36'  Hook  strip 

1 

36 

15'  Shelves 

1 

21/2 

38 

Bath: 

1  Window  opening 

43 

43 

Sash 

2%x4x2= 

20 

Trim 

15x%x2= 

23 

43' 

1  Door  opening 

75 

75 

27  Wainscot 

4 

3 

324 

1  Medicine  closet 

30 

30 

9  12323 

'  258 

Oak  Finish — 

Second  story 

Hall; 

0  Door  openings 

75 

375 

2  y 

14 ,, Baseboard 

62 

124 

1 

14 

2i  /Chair  rail 

1 

22 

42'.  Picture  moulding 

1 

42 

1  J^light  stairs 

591 

Balustrade 

Stringer 
Base 
Risers 
Hand  rail 


Closet; 

1  Door  opening 
14'  Baseboard 
6'  Shelves 


7%x2 1/2x6=  113 
10x3x6=  180 
20x%x2=  30 
22x1=  22 
14x3x3=  126 
40x1x3=  120 

591' 


62 
1 
50 


62 
14 
300 


First  story — 
Hall; 

1  Door  opening 
Door 
Trim 


6x71/2x21/2= 
22x%x2= 


113 
33 


2  Openings 
Trim 

1  Opening 

Trim 

2  Door  openings 
16'  Baseboard 
16'  Chair  rail 

36'  Picture  moulding 

Closet; 
1  Door  opening 
7'  Baseboard 
6'  Hook  strips 
3'  Shelf 


146' 

22x?4x2=  33' 
23x11/2x2=  69 


Birch  Finish — 

First  story — 

Dining  room; 

2  Window  openings 
Sash 
Trim 


1  Door  opening 
1  Openiing 
41'  Dado 

52'  Picture  moulding 
1  China  closet 

Front 

Inside 

WaMs 

Shelves 

Ceiling 

Bottom 


6x5x2=  60 
24x%x2=  36 

96' 


4x71/2x2= 
4x5x2= 
8x5x1  1/3= 
4x4x21/2= 
4x2x1  1/3= 
4x2x1= 


213' 


Gumwood  Finish — 

First  story- 
Living  room; 


1  Window  opening 
1 

Sash 
Trim 


1  Door  opening 
Sash 


Door 
Trim 


1  Opening 
1  Mantle 
Face 
Shelf 


42'  Baseboard 

62'  Picture  moulding 

1  Seat 


21/2x5x2=  25 
17x%x2=  26 

51' 

3M;x7x2=  35 
31/2x7x2=  35 
41^x7x2=  63 
26x%x2=  39 

172' 


5x8x3=  120 
5x1x3=  15 

135' 


Back 
Sides 
Seat 
Front 


1  Opening 
Trim 


3%x2x2=  14 

3x2x2=  12 

3y2x2x4'/2=  11 

3%xlx2=  7 


15x1x2= 


44 

30' 


146 

33 

69 

62 
1 
1 


62 
1 
1 

2y2 


96 


62 
33 
3 


96 

51 


172 


33 
135 


146 

66 

69 

124 
16 
16 
36 


62 
7 
6 


H-  9  |2099 

'  233  yde. 


192 


62 
33 

369 
52 

213 


^  9 


921 

102  yds. 


96 

51 


172 


.33 
135 


42 
62 
44 


30 

665 
74  yda. 
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Hard  Pine  Finish — 

Attic: 

1  Door  opening 
1  Fldg-.ht  stai-;rs 
Balustrade 
Baseboard 
Risers 
Handrail 


First  story: 
Kitchen,  etc. 
3  Window  openings 
Sash 
Trim 


lSx2V2x4=  ISO 
30x1=  30 
15x3x8=  135 
18x1x3=  54 

399' 


3x4x2=  24 
16x%x2=  24 


48' 

14  Door  oper.iings 

78'  Wainscot  4 

20'  Baseboard 

6'  Shelves — closets 

7'  Case — pantry 

12'  Cupboard — ^pantry 

1  Opening 

Trim  18x%x2=  27 

3'  Shelves  1 
6'  Hook  strip 
Stairs  to  cellar: 
1  Door  opening 


Cellar  Woodwork — 


8  Window  openings 
2  Doors  (both  sides) 

Door 
1  Flight  stairs 

R:sers 

Railing 

Boards 


3x7x4=  84' 

13x1x3=  117 
2x2:1/2x4=  20 
23x8x1=  184 

321' 


Whitewashing — 

CeP'ar: 

Masonry 
Wood 


114 
110 


62 


62 

399 


62 

1  1/3 

1 
20 
40 
30 
27 

21/2 

1 


62 


144 


868 
416 

20 
120 
2S0 
360 

27 

8 
6 

62 


^  9  2772 


30 
84 


308  ydis. 


240 
168 


321 


9  1  729 
I    81  yds. 


71/2     Flat  855 

71/2       114  1031 

I  

-H  9  I  855  10?1 


No  openings  taken  out 


Iron  Work — 
Cellar: 

5  Columns 


95yds.  115yds. 


21  105 


7x2x11/2=  21' 


9 


105 
12  yds. 


102 
23 


147 


Summary. 

Date— May  26,  1917. 
Building— Residence. 
Survey  No.  474. 

Location — Vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Owner — 

Size — 27x37,  basement  and  two  stories. 

Architect — ^Peare  &  Quiner. 

B'ds  wanted— May  2-8,  1917. 

Closes— May  29,  1917. 

Surveyor — W.  G.  Ediwards. 

For — Samuel  Brown. 

Rxterior  work —  Yds. 
Floors,  2  oil  36 
Woodwork,  3  paint 
Metalwork,  3  metallic  paint 
Canvas,  3  paint 

Shing  es,  1  brush  coat  oil  stain  (after 
laying) 

Shingles,   1  dipped   coat   oil   stain,  2/3 
length 

Interior  work — 

Oak  floors,  stain  fill,  1  shellac 
Hard  fine  floors,  1  oil,  2  varnish 
Gumwood  fini'sh,  1  acid  stain,  1 

2  wax  rub 
Oak  finish,   1  oi!   stain  fill,  1 

2  varnish,  rub  P.  &  O. 
Birch    finish,    1   acid   stain,  1 

3  varnish,  rub  P.  &  O. 
Soft  wood,  2  paint,  1  z/'.nc,  1 

egg  she'l 
Hard  fine  finish,  1  stain  or  oil,  1 

1  spar  varnish 
Cellar  wood,  2  paint 
plaster  walls,  3  paint,  1  ename! 
Plaster  walls,  4  paint,  enamel 

coat 

Plaster  walls,  4  paint,  enamel 

coat  (pantry) 
P'aster  walls,  paint  (closets) 
Plaster  ceilings,  4  paint 
Plaster  ce'lings,  1  prepared  size, 
Masonry  walls,  1  whitewash 
Wood,  1  whitewash 
Iron  chair,  2  paint 

Cost 

Overhead,  per  cent. 
Board,  etc. 


1314  n  s 


wax  rub  142 
41 

shellac, 

74 

shellac, 

233 

shellac, 

102 

enamel, 

258 

shellac, 

308 
81 
15 

in  last 

38 

in  last 

IS 
101 
31 

1  tint  163 
95 
115 
12 


0000 
000 
00 


Profit,  per  cent. 
Estimates 


0000 
000 


0000 


Notes: — 


No  glass  or  cleaning  glass  included. 
No  back  painting  specified. 

Window  Or  door  screens  painted  by  screen  man. 
Underside  tin  painted  by  metal  man. 
Canvas  roof  laid  wet  paint  by  carpenter. 
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The  Busy  Painting  Season 

Variations  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Country— Suggestions  for  Making  the  Trade  Less 

Seasonal. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts 
the  painter,  both  employer  and  journeyman, 
is  the  seasonal  character  of  the  occupation. 
By  some  sort  of  unwritten  law,  it  has  grown  to 
be  the  custom,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
country,  for  people  who  want  their  houses  painted, 
to  come  to  that  decision  at  about  the  same  time 
and  nothing  will  suit  them  but  that  the  painting 
must  be  done  then,  or  else  go  over  to  another 
season. 

This  habit  of  mind  has  brought  it  about  that 
everywhere,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  painters  are 
"rushed  to  death."  The  employers  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  journeymen  competent  to  do 
the  class  of  work  that  will  give  satisfaction  to 
their  customers.  Hence  they  are  compelled  to 
hire  any  one  who  comes  along,  claiming  to  be  a 
painter,  and  put  him  to  work,  with  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  painter's  reputation  for  good  work, 
or  else  they  must  turn  down  desirable  customers 
and  perhaps  given  permanent  offense. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  very  unfortunate 
condition  from  the  journeyman's  standpoint,  be- 
cause he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  steady 
employment  and  has  a  large  proportion  of  idle 
time.  Were  it'  possible  for  him  to  turn  from  one 
trade  to  another,  in  dif¥erent  seasons  of  the  year, 
perhaps  this  would  not  matter  so  much,  but  the 
rules  of  labor  organizations  do  not  permit  this  and 
the  journeyman  painter  may  not  take  up  any  other 
occupation,  when  he  is  idle  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, at  the  risk  of  losing  his  standing  in  the 
union. 

Another  very  serious  result  of  the  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  painting  trade  is  the  diflficulty  of 
getting  intelligent  boys  to  take  up  this  vocation, 
although  it  has  many  things  about  it  which  should 
appeal  to  the  boy.  But  parents  do  ndt  care  to 
apprentice  their  sons  to  a  trade  that  promises  an 
to  apprentice  their  sons  to  a  trade  that  promises  an 
average  of  only  half  time  employment.  It  is  true 
that  here  and  there  we  find  employing  painters  who 
ai-e  able  to  give  steady  employment  to  a  limited 
number  of  men,  but  such  shops  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  journeymen's  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining employment  in  one  of  them  is  very  small. 
Season  Not  Everywhere  the  Same. 

It  may  surprise  many  men  connected  with  tlie 
painting  industry  to  know  that  the  busy  season  come.f 
at  different  times  of  the  year  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  While  in  many  sections,  most  people 
want  pairtting  done  only  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
housecleaning,  there  are  other  sections  where  the 
painting  is  done  in  the  autumn  months  and  very  little 
work  is  done  in  the  spring.  In  still  others  there  are 
two  busy  seasons,  one  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in 
the  autumn. 

Painters  who  do  a  great  deal  of  new  work  are 
usually  busiest  in  the  autumn,  because  the  houses 
started  in  the  spring  are  generally  ready  for  the 
painting  by  September  or  Octob'^r. 


The  beginning  of  the  renting  season  also  deter- 
mines the  busy  time  for  the  painting  trade.  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  where  leases  usually  date  from 
May  I,  there  is  naturally  a  rush  to  get  painting  and 
paperhanging  done  for  new  tenants.  In  oither  cities, 
where  leases  date  from  September,  the  busy  season 
is  shifted  to  the  autumn. 

In  New  York  city,  where  rentals  formerly  almost 
invariably  started  from  May  i,  and  the  busiest 
painting  season  was  therefore  in  the  spring,  of  late 
years  real  estate  agents  have  begun  dating  the  leases 
either  September  or  October,  in  order  to  avoid  hav- 
ing vacant  apartments  in  the  summer  monlths,  for 
many  people  would  store  their  goods  in  spring  and 
go  to  the  country,  not  renting  again  until  their  re- 
turn in  September.  This  change  of  renting  date 
has  made  the  autumn  the  busiest  season. 
How  Can  the  Seasonal  Character  Be  Changed? 

That  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
confront  the  paint  trade.  Idle  capital  locked  up  for 
six  months  in  the  year  in  non-proauctive  paint  shops 
or  stores  and  idle  time  of  the  men,  are  certainly  in- 
consistent with  modern  ideas  of  efficiency. 

The  paint  manufacturers,  with  a  country-wide 
business,  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  this  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  trade  as  much  as  the  painting  contractors, 
for  there  is  almost  always  some  section  of  the  coun- 
try where  there  is  a  demand  for  or  an  opportunity  to 
sell  paint. 

The  individual  master  painter  may,  by  the  exercise 
of  tact  with  his  customers,  in  some  cases  induce  them 
to  put  off  painting  until  the  dull  season,  by  promis- 
ing a  greater  amount  of  personal  attention  than  could 
be  given  in  the  busy  season,  or  he  will  promise  to 
use  his  most  skilled  men,  who  are  already  engaged 
on  rush  jobs.  By  following  this  course  he  can  give 
steadier  employment  to  his  men  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  shop,  because  his  force  of  employes 
will  be  permanent. 

Manufacturers  who  have  given  careful  study  to 
the  problem  are  agreed  that  it  costs  much  more  to 
break  in  a  new  man  than  he  is  worth  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  permanent  employes  are  far  more  valuable 
than  transient  help. 

Educational  Advertising. 

It  might  be  possible  to  change  this  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  painting  trade  by  educational  advertising, 
to  show  the  property  owners  that  i)ainting  may  be 
done  satisfactorily  at  all  seasons  of  tlic  vcar ;  that 
interior  decorating  or  papcrlianging  can  be  done 
better  in  winter  time,  wlTcn  the  house  is  drv  and 
heated  to  a  uniform  tenij^icrature,  than  in  summer, 
wlicn  a  house  is  apt  to  l)c  more  or  less  damp,  even 
lliough  the  weather  may  be  warm. 

.Advertising  of  this  cliaractcr  might  well  take  the 
form  of  news  articles  in  the  local  jiapers,  that  would 
be  given  willingly  provided  the  local  painters  use 
regular  advertising  space. 

.\gain,  much  can  be  done  by  pers-^nal  inteiwicws 
with  prospective  customers  or  by  letters  addressed  to 
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them,  to  get  them  to  realize  that  there  is  no  real  rea- 
son why  painting  must  be  done  only  at  the  season  of 
the  year  that  local  custom  has  decreed. 

Educational  advertising  campaigns  to  induce  people 
to  use  more  paint,  in  order  to  protect  their  property 
from  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  should  very  care- 
fully avoid  any  suggestion  that  painting  be  done  at 
one  season  rather  than  another,  and  might  very  well 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  skilled  painter  is  able  to 
do  a  satisfactory  job  of  protective  painting  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  provided  only  that  the  weather  be 
clear  and  dry. 

Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Week. 

These  campaigns,  that  have  generally  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  have  been  very 
useful  to  painters  in  those  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  bulk  of  the  painting  has  heretofore 
been  done  in  the  autumn,  by  inducing  many  peo- 
ple to  have  their  houses  painted  in  the  spring,  thus 
prolonging  the  painters'  busy  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  cities  where  Spring 
painting  is  the  rule,  these  campaigns  have  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  people  want- 
ing their  houses  painted  at  a  season  when  painters 
already  have  difficulty  handling  the  work  that 
comes  to  them  unsolicited,  and  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  enough  competent  journey- 
men. In  such  places,  the  painters,  naturally,  are 
riot  in  favor  of  taking  any  active  part  in  further- 
ing such  campaigns. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  for  example,  where 
autumn  painting  had  been  the  rule,  the  Master 
Painters'  Association  have  taken  charge  of  the 
spring  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign,  have  or- 
ganized it  and  aggressively  advertised  it  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  result  has  been  that  they  have 
developed  a  spring  busy  season,  which  has  ex- 


tended well  into  the  summer  and  enabled  them  to 
give  much  steadier  employment  to  their  men. 

In  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
busy  season  i^  in  the  spring,  the  experience  of  the 
trade  has  been  that  a  clean-up  and  paint-up  cam- 
paign at  that  time  is  not  only  not  advantageous, 
but  is  a  detriment  to  the  painter  by  bringing  orders 
for  work  that  he  cannot  attend  to  promptly,  and 
when  the  property  owners  find  this  condition  exists, 
they  are  apt  to  become  dissatisfied  and  put  ofif 
painting  indefinitely. 

Before  any  .general  remedy  can  be  suggested  or 
worked  out,  to  make  the  painting  trade  less  sea- 
sonal, and  to  enable  the  painter  ito  give  steadier  em- 
ployment to  his  men,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
facts  concerning  the  busy  and  the  dull  seasons  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  any  general  campaign  of  educational  ad- 
vertismg,  or  whether  the  remedy  must  be  local,  in 
each  particular  case. 

Inquiries  From  Representative  Painters. 

With  _  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  conditions,  as 
they  exist  in  dififerent  sections  of  the  country.  The 
Painters  Magazine  last  month  sent  out  a  request  for 
information  to  each  of  the  secretaries  of  the  vari- 
ous State  and  local  associations  affiliated  with  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  and  from  them  received  replies  as 
to  local  conditions  which,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  are  typical  of  the  various  sections  of  the  ' 
country ^  included  in  the  membership  of  that  rep- 
resentative organization. 

The  following  tabulation  will  show  at  a  glance 
which  is  the  busiest  season;  whether  there  is  a 
secondary  busy  season,  and  also  which  are  the  dull 
months  in  each  locality.  This  table  is  arranged 
geographically : — 


INFORMATION  RECEIVED  FROM  ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 


Locality 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 
South  Boston 

Somerville 

Dorchester 
Worcester 

Melrose 

Roslindale 

Framingham 


Newton 

New  Bedford 

Quincy 

Waltham 

Fitchburg 

Springfield 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 

New  Haven 
Greenwich 
Waterbury 


Information  from 


Alexander  Peters 
F.  E.  HoTvard 

William  E.  Wall 

John  S.  Davidson 
C.  A.  Carlson 

Samuel  J.  Warren 
N.  W.  Williams 
J.  B.  Lambert 


Fred  A.  Moore 
T.  J.  Moriart^ 
Ceo.  A.  Tripp 
Daniel  Sharpies 
James  T.  Hope 
John  A.  Neu 


O.  V.  Marsh 

Chas.  P.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Geo.  C.  Wellstood 
C.  E.  Johnson 


Busiest  Months 


Oct.,  May 
Autumn  (Oct.) 

June 

May,  June 

May,  June,  Oct., 
Nov. 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

Spring  (May  I  ) 

May  till  middle  of 
June;  middle  of 
Sept.  to  Nov. 

Oct..  May 

April,  May,  June 

April,  May,  June 

April,  May 

April,  May,  June 

Summer  (June) 


Next  Busiest 


Sept.,  April 
Sept. 

Oct. 


April 

Mar.,  Apr.,  May 
April 

June  or  Oct. 


Dull  Season 


July,  Aug.,  Jan.,  Feb. 
Jan.,  Feb.,  late  July,  early 
Aug. 

Dec,  Jan.,   Feb.,  Mar., 
Aug. 

July,  Aug.,  Jan.,  Feb. 
Aug.,  Sept.,  Jan.,  Feb.  ' 

Dec,  Jan..  Feb. 
Aug.,  Jan.,  Feb. 
Dec.  Jan.,  Feb. 


Sept. 

Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 
Sept.,  Oct. 
Oct.,  Nov. 
Oct.,  Nov. 
May 


Jan.,  Feb. 
Jan.,  Feb. 

July,  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb. 
Jan.,  Feb..  Mar. 
Jan.,  Feb. 
Winter 


Mar.,  April,  May    June.,  Sept..  Oct.,  July,  Aug..  Dec,  Jan. 
Nov. 

Sept..  Oct.  Dec.  Jan..  Feb. 

Feb.  1-July  1  July,  Aug..  Dec,  Jan. 

Spring  (May)  Jan.,  Feb. 
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Locality 

NEW  YORK 
New  York  City 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Watertown 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark 

Hoboken 
Hackensack 

Paterson 

Orange 


Information  from 


Harold  E.  Baker 
Oscar  L.  Wood 
Irving  A.  Jacobs 
William  L.  Wiese 


Henry  Witt,  Jr. 

W.  Bollman 
Ira  M.  DePuy 

Charles  Greenhalgh 

L.  B.  Sanders 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
McKeesport 

DIST.  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans 

OHIO 

Cleveland 
Toledo 
Cincinnati 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

Indianap>olis 

Fort  Wayne 
Richmond 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville 

ILLINOIS 
Peoria 


P.  J.  Byrne 
Chas.  F.  Haid 
H.  C.  Palmer 


Rockford 

Urbana 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
Madison 
Wausau 


H.  W.  Taylor 
W.  H.  Tyree 
J.  M.  Mayer 
Geo.  E.  Egdorf 

Conrad  Krause 
W.  J.  Albrecht 
Joel  Kennedy 

E.  C.  McNeal 

J.  H.  Ballmann 

Wm.  Pape,  Jr. 
J.  H.  Besselman 

Frank  Hariman 

E.  J.  Bush 

F.  L.  Pratt 
Theo.  Bercher 

Paul  N.  Winlerich 


Leonard  Forester 
C.  H.  Muren 
Wm.  Zimmer 


Busiest  Months 


Next  Busiest 


Dull  Season 


Aug.,  Sept. 

April,  May,  June 

April,  May,  June  March 

April,  May,  June    Sept.,  Oct 


Spring,  Summer     Dec,  Jan.,  Feb. 

Nov.,  Dec,  Jan. 


Dec,  Jan. 
Dec,  Jan.,  Feb. 


Oct.,  Nov. 


May 


Jan.,    Feb.,    Mar..  July, 

Aug. 
Jan.,  Feb.,  July 
Jan.,    Feb.,    Mar..  July, 
Aug.,  Nov.,  Dec. 
May,    June,   Oct.,  Apr.,  Sept.,  Dec.   Feb.,  Aug. 

Ma%-June15     Oct.  Jan.,    Feb.     July.  Aug.. 

early  oept. 


Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

April,  May,  June     Sept.,  Oct. 


Spring 

Mar.,  April,  May 
May,  June  Oct. 


Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 


Aug.,  Sept. 
Nov.,  Dec.  Jan. 
Aug.,  Jan.,  Feb. 


Jan..  Feb..  July 


Sept.,  Oct..  Nov.      May,  June  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar. 


Autumn  (Oct.)  April 


Autumn  (Oct.) 

Spring  (May) 
April,  May 
Spring  (May) 

Spring  (May) 

May,  June 

April-July 
April-June 

April,  May 


June 
June 
April 


Dec,  Jan. 

Jan.,  Feb. 

Winter  months 

July,  Aug.,  Jan.,  Feb. 

Dec,  Jan. 


June  July.   Aug..    Dec.  Jan. 

Feb. 

Apr..  July,  Sept..  Aug..    Dec,   Jan.,  Feb. 
Oct.,  Nov.  Mar. 

Aug.,  Dec,  Jan.,  reb. 
July.  Aug..  Jan. 


Oct. 


Jan..  Feb. 


April.  May.  June     Latter     part     of  July.  Aug..  wmter  mos. 
Sept.  and  Oct. 

Mar.,  April,  May,   Sept.,  Oct..  Nov.   July,  Aug..  Dec. 
June 

April,  May,  June     Sept.  Wmter 


April  15-June  15  Oct. 


July,  Aug.,  Dec.  Jan. 


April  25-June  15  Sept.  1  5-Nov.  15  Dec,  Jan..  Feb. 
April.  May  Sept.  Dec.  Jan.,  Feb. 

For    outside    work:  Ja"--  ^*eb. 

June,  July,  Aug., 

Sept.   For  interior 

decoration:  Mar., 

Apr.,  May.  June. 

Sept..  Oct..  Nov., 

Dec. 
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was  the  old  custom.  Early  September  orders  are  rushed 
in  for  houses  to  be  done  by  October  1  to  15.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  rushing  outside  work  to  finish  before  cold 
weather.  If  we  could  do  the  inside  work  in  July  or  Au- 
gust, when  people  are  away,  we  could  use  a  couple  of 
dull  months.  Newspapers  are  the  only  safe  method  for 
advertising.  Individual  mailing  lists  are  unnoticed.  Ad- 
vertising work  must  take  the  form  of  community  inter- 
est." 

C.  A.  Carlson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  advocates  advertising 
freely  in  the  daily  papers  in  February  or  March  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  make  an  early  start. 

Fred.  A.  Moore,  Newton,  Mass.,  suggests  collective  ad- 
vertising by  a  master  painters'  association  and  individ- 
ual advertising,  in  February  and  March,  to  set  people 
thinking  for  spring  business. 

George  A.  Tripp,  Quincy,  Mass.,  would  advertise  in 
June  and  November  in  order  to  bring  more  calls  for  work 
in  the  dull  season. 

O.,  V.  Marsh,  Hartford,  Conn. :—" Advertise  in  all  pa- 
pers, with  big  headlines,  and  use  posters  in  March,  April 
and  September,  because  this  is  the  only  time  of  year  peo- 
ple will  have  work  done  of  their  own  accord.  At  other 
seasons  you  must  solicit  work  personally." 

Charles  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  advocates 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  spring  "because  spring 
business  needs  stimulating.  Spring  is  the  season  of 
clean  up  and  should  logically  be  the  season  of  paint  up." 
He  suggests  the  "co-operation  of  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  painters,  using  newspapers,  billboards  and  window 
displays,  possibly  combined  with  local  'clean-up'  cam- 
paigns." 

George  C.  Wellstood,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  suggests  per- 
sonal letters  to  property  owners  in  March  and  September. 
"For  spring  painting,  the  property  owner  begins  to  think 
about  it  in  the  first  good  days  which  begin  in  March.  A 
number  of  owners  think  they  must  paint  in  the  fall  to 
protect  their  buildings  from  the  winter  weather.  They 
commence  any  time  shortly  after  Labor  Day." 

Harold  E.  Baker,  New  York  city,  advocates  direct  cir- 
cularizing in  March,  April  and  May  to  get  people  in  a 
receptive  state  of  mind  for  spring  and  summer  work. 

Irving  A.  Jacobs,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:— "In  September, 
after  Labor  Day,  the  season  is  about  right  and  the  pros- 
pective customer  can  be  approached,  if  done  in  a  skillful 
and  businesslike  way,  in  order  to  equalize  the  business 
throughout  the  year." 

William  L.  Wiese,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  does  not  think  a 
special  advertising  campaign  advisable  at  any  time  be- 
cause "the  season  is  very  short  in  this  locality  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  spring,  so  when  work  opens  up  we  are 
all  so  busy  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  it.  We  most  all 
of  us  work  the  year  round.'' 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  advocates  advertising 
in  winter  to  convince  the  public  that  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  are  good  months  for  painting. 

L.  B.  Sanders,  Orange,  N.  J.,  suggests  advertising  by 
circular  letters  and  in  the  local  newspapers  in  March  and 
September,  to  call  people's  attention,  to  the  fact  that  work 
should  be  begun  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

Don't  Advertise  in  the  Busy  Season. 

Ira  M.  De  Puy,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  would  advertise  in 
July,  August,  January  and  February,  "because  there  isn't 

a  thing  to  do.    In  the  spring  and  fall  we  have  more 

work  than  we  want  or  can  do.    Then  why  advertise  for 
more  in  the  months  we  don't  want  it?" 

P.  J.  Byrne,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says  the  way  advertising 
campaigns  can  be  made  to  do  the  painting  trade  the  most 
good  IS  "by  showing  that  painting  is  a  trade  and  that  no 
one  can  do  work  economically  without  skill  There  are  a 
thousand  reasons  why  the  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his 
last,  and  the  most  important  one  is  that  the  people  want 
shoes,  and  he  cannot  make  them  if  he  wastes  his  time 
trying  to  paint  or  do  any  other  work  in  which  he  is  un- 
trained. I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  inopportune  paint-up 
and  clean-up  campaign,  justified  for  the  man  who  makes 
or  sells  paint,  but  to  the  painter— well,  he's  like  the  tired 
laundress  who,  when  asked  if  her  husband  was  working 
replied:— 'Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Rastus  is  very  busy  He  gets 
me  more  washing  than  I  can  do.'  One  can  advertise  till 
the  cows  come  home,  but  you  cannot  get  people  to  have 
work  done  in  other  than  their  appointed  time.  An  en- 
tirely different  proposition  from  the  selling  of  a  portable 
commodity." 


Charles  F.  Haid,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says:  — 
There  is  no  question  about  the  spring,  or  March;  April 
and  May  being  the  busiest  time.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  all  this  rush  should  be  in  these  few  months,  espe- 
cially when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  very  uncer- 
tain weather  we  have  at  that  time,  especially  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

This  question  was  threshed  out  at  the  painters'  con- 
vention several  y^ars  ago,  and  the  argument  advanced  at 
that  time  by  one  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  city  was 
that  the  summer  was  the  best  time  to  do  outside  paint- 
ing, because  the  weather  was  in  a  settled  condition,  the 
woodwork  was  thoroughly  dried  out  and  in  a  more  recep- 
tive condition  for  painting,  and  men  could  take  enough 
time  to  do  the  work  properly,  all  of  which  is  very  true. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  fall  has  been  coming  Into  its 
own  in  the  matter  of  painting,  as  property  owners  are 
realizing  the  fact  that  a  house,  to  withstand  the  severt 
weather  conditions  of  the  winter,  should  be  thoroughly 
painted  in  the  fall,  consequently  fall  painting  is  some- 
what better  than  it  used  to  be. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  painting  of  residences  done 
during  the  summer  months,  but  not  to  the  extent  thai 
should  be,  I  presume  for  the  reason  that  people  wish  to 
get  the  housecleaning  over,  the  porches  fixed  and  screens 
in  for  the  summer,  and  last,  but  not  least  to  the  heart  of 
the  good  housewife,  the  porch  vines.  "Battle,  murder  ana 
sudden  death"  is  not  a  circumstance  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  painter  who  had  injured  a  leaf  of  the  be- 
loved vine. 

The  paint-up  campaign  that  is  brought  up  each  year  to 
boost  painting  in  the  spring  is  all  folly.  Why  invite  more 
trouble  for  the  painter  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  he  has 
more  troubles  and  work  than  he  can  handle? Why  would 
it  not  be  more  sensible  and  to  the  point  to  have  this  cam- 
paign to  boost  painting  at  a  time  when  painting  is  dull 
and  the  employer  has  the  proper  time  to  give  to  the  work? 
While  I  have  said  that  the  fall  was  coming  into  its  own 
in  the  past  few  years,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
painting  that  could  be  done  at  this  time  than  is  done.  In 
view  of  the  facts  as  stated,  I  should  think  that  the  time 
for  the  paint-up  campaign  should  be  from  September  on. 

Where  Autumn  Is  the  Busy  Season. 

Harry  W.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C,  believes  in  a 
spring  advertising  campaign,  because  spring  is  the  gen- 
erally accepted  housecleaning  time,  and  also  it  will  make 
the  "spring  take  care  of  an  insane  fall  rush."  He  would 
educate  the  public  to  use  paint  as  a  preservative. 

W.  H.  Tyree,  Richmond,  Va.,  advocates  advertising  in 
January,  February  and  March  to  help  the  dull  season. 
He  would  also  educate  people  to  avoid  cheapness. 

M.  J.  Mayer,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  suggests  advertising  in 
the  summer  months  because  of  "good  weather  and  slack 
work|"  He  would  urge  the  people  to  use  good  material, 
employ  better  labor  and  more  responsible  contractors. 

George  E.  Egdorf,  New  Orleans,  La.,  thinks  March  and 
April  are  the  proper  months  for  an  advertising  campaign 
"to  create  a  spring  season,  as  in  fall  we  have  not  enough 
local  men  to  take  care  of  work,  and  in  spring  so  many  are 
idle.  I  think  the  Washington,  D.  C,  campaign  is  a  good 
one  to  copy  from.  Our  Association  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  act  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Association  to  devise  a  plan,  but  they  seem  to  think  it 
best  to  work  up  same  so  as  to  launch  it  next  spring  in 
February  and  March,  so  as  to  have  it  come  about  April  1." 

In  Ohio  Painters  are  Rushed  in  Spring. 

Conrad  Krause,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  advocates  a  paint-up 
campaign  in  the  autumn  months  because  "it  would  at- 
tract some  of  the  excess  spring  work,  which  is  usually  a 
poor  time  to  do  outside  work  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  rain.  It  might  also  induce  more  work  during  the  win- 
ter months."  He  would  carry  on  this  campaign  "by  news- 
paper notices.  At  the  same  time  every  master  painter 
should  send  out  his  own  literature  stating  his  reasons 
for  advising  work  done  at  that  time." 

William  J.  Albrecht,  Toledo,  Ohio,  suggests  a  campaign 
in  "July  and  August  because  we  have  the  time  and  men 
to  do  the  work.  Do  away  with  the  spring  campaign  and 
use  the  same  methods  later." 

Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  thinks  March  and  April 
the  proper  time  to  advertise  "in  order  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  painter  co-operate  with  the 
housewife's  annual  spring  housecleaning.  We  send  out 
during  March  to  all  past  customers  and  a  new  list  of  de- 
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sirable  prospects,  a  personal  letter;  each  one  aimed  to 
meet  the  especial  case  in  hand." 

E  G  McNeal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  suggests  September 
and  February  as  the  proper  time  foyjin  aggressive  cani- 
paign  because  "those  are  the  months  in  which  people 
are^reparing  for  winter  and  spring."  It  would  do  good 
^by  convincing  the  public  that  the  dull  months  are  the 
very  best  monlhs  in  the  year  to  have  their  work  done.' 

J  H  Ballman,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  favors  advertising  lu 
the'  dull  months,  "because  outside  work  can  be  done  m 
August  a^d  all  kinds  of  work  can  be  done  during  the  wm- 
fer  months  "  Such  advertising  can  do  the  most  good  by 
informSg  the  public  that  better  work  can  be  do^e  m  the 
winter  months  than  when  the  painters  are  rushed  with 
work." 

E.  J.  Bush,  Peoria,  111.,  would  advertise  in  the  spring 
months  "only  because  every  one  has  the  idea  that  that 
^  the  time  to  paint,  and  will  absorb  the  advertisement 
o'licker  If  the  effort  were  made  in  the  autumn  months 
u  probably  make   more   business.     The  spring 

^o^ths  take  care  of  themselves,  without  much  advertis- 
Tg  The  idea  would  be  to  make  business  at  the  time 
business  is  usually  slack." 

Educating  Their  Customers. 

Paul  N  Winterich,  Detroit,  Mich.,  writes  as  follows : - 
"In  our^usy  season  we  have  to  turn  away  b-iness  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  mechanics.  We  have 
ound  these  paint-up  advertising  campaigns  do  us  bo 
eood  We  are  educating  our  best  customers  to  have  their 
work  done  !n  the  dull  slason.  We  tell  them  we  have  only 
Z  steady  men  working  and  they  are  all  good  mechanics 
«nd  we  can  do  the  work  for  less  money  and  at  greater 
nroflt  to  ourselves  A  good,  first-class  mechanic  is  kept 
working  the  yelr  round  In  the  busy  season  we  double 
Tr  crew  Naturally,  half  of  them  are  dubs.  There  is  no 
monev  made  from  their  work,  and  sometimes  we  lose 

ing  the  job.    The  good  customers  are  beginning  to  see 
things  in  the  right  light." 

Leonard  Forester,  Milwaukee,  ^is.  advocates  an  adver- 

memortaj  wfth  the  result  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
work  is  done  in  seven  weeks.  .    ,  „ai 

C  H  Muren,  Madison,  Wis.,  would  advertise  local 
dallies -from  April  till  November,  because  wea  h^^^^  condi 
tions  for  painting  are  favorable  during  that  time. 

William  Zimmer,  Wausau,  Wis.,  f^/g^^tngTh^  HgS 

i^u^rdingfroy^^^^^^^^ 

T"\'o~r"gfleld,  MO.,  believes  in  advertising  in 

^Xy7  A^«arsh\t  Z^tZ^ijs  two  cleamup 
campaigns.-  one  'in  the  spring    the  ^tf/^  ^./^^t^t  the 
-Everybody  wants  to  clean  house  in  the^sprmg   o  _ 
better  houses  are  painted  in  the        ,  H  lihoara  , 
paper  advertising  and  -^[-^^^^^^l^'^^^^^^^^^^  in 
are  effective  methods.    An  actual  open  aem 
your  store  that  has  been  preceded       Personal  leii 
more  effective  in  selling  specialties,  colored  varnish,  etc. 

Pharles  E  Stuart,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  located  in  a  winter 
report     "People  begin  to  leave  about  May  1  and  do  no 
return  unUl  September  1."    He  believes  in  adver  is.ng  n 
[he  daily  papers  about  the  time  the  town  begins  to  mi  P 

Pin  He  does  not  say  whether  he  has  ever  made  an> 
eron  to"g'et'rontracts  L  Painting  and  decorating  to  b 

SiSve^Lce  to 
Ilie  owners  and  his  men  might  have  steadier  work. 

R  E  Cxame,  San  Diego,  Cal..  thinks  an  advertising  cam- 
pafgn  could  be  profitably  attempted  in  the  autumn  to  get 
the  towns  people  to  clean  up  for  winter  tourists. 

Paul  Schwenzfeier,  Pasadena,  Cal..  believes  February 
and  March  a  good  time  to  conduct  an  advertising  campaign 
because  "business  in  these  months  is  always  du  1  and 
more  advertising  might  cause  people  to  get  busy.    It  j.rop- 
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erlv  presented   I  believe  you  could  figure  on  the  support 
0?  the  various  paint  dealers.    They  all  know  some  hing 
ought  to  be  done,  but  hardly  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
Suggestions  from  Canada. 

J  B  Duford,  Ottawa,  Ont..  thinks  March  and  April  the 
best  months  for  a  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign  be- 
cause '^1  that  season,  the  spring  weather  shows  up  the 
unSnUness  or  wear  and  tear."  He  would  use  properl> 
written  up  newspaper  advertising.  ., 

W  F  McNamara,  St,  Catharines.  Ont..  thinks  April  and 
May' the  best  time  for  a  campaign  business,  because  it  is 
usually  the  time  when  spring  cleaning  is  on. 

William  C.  Clark.  Winnipeg,        "  ^"f  ^ff  ^^^^  g^^'  ^ 
proper  month  for  a  f  a-P^and  pain^^^^ 

then'  iT'ouM^o^mostTood  by  the  master  painters^  s^^ 
socLtions  handling  their  own  campaign  n  the  press 
urging  that  work  be  started  before  the  rush. 
Sueeestions  by  Manufacturers  and  Paint  Jobbers. 

''Irf '"Hrsuree"i  S.  The  XrSg  be  done 
Ta  Slmber  o<  SSn"Sltbb,„s  .ose.ber.  or  by  an  asso- 
ciation ot  master  painters.  locality 
A  Tcrre  Haute.  Ind..  c™'^"",«»?^,j-  5  fthe 

lUf '^rre  '"nd^y'Sred-S'en'colI^ye  tall  P^aln.ln., 

-r^lircotrT^^sayst^tad.^ 
tl£':l?l^~^SyiZriU,ry^  bm  a  necessity 
as  well  as  a  beautifier. 

A  Property  Owner's  Experience. 

^  well  known  Chicago  Jobber  writes  the  following  m- 

^^T:^;:i:^::^ment  you  have^^ 
one.    It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  tj^  A^eucan 
in  the  spring,  ^l-y  -at-al^    urn  to  a_ ge  ^^^^ 
and  reno\ating  of  their  nomes^ 

tracting  painters  could  ^elP  out  in  this  wo  s 
deal  it  When  they  are  asked    to  fi.u^^^^ 
the  spring  and  they  ^^^^.^^fgi^Q^ld  impress  upon  the 
?™4r^tbSTlUrL'^?£,ror  b.,  „ 

and  be  able  ';''-^^Z^'^oZ:^<<  .nysell.  -0 

Str;i';fi;ri";s-y-drt^^ 

discharged  and  hired  several  men.  as  tht>  ^^e'^ 

i'S''„  ,"j^r?r"d'iscrtirr'V'r;;br  i  o^^ 
r^>bf;„sb^s'ur"°ior.r;b.t^»;icr^,^d 

™r  to  me  and  slnily  told  me  tl,e  fac  ts  ot  .be  ca^- 

r'lllS^tJ^nd-Sl.i-^X. 'Se  e^-;je^,f  ^  .r 

hit  thev  have  the  remedy  in  their  o%vn  hands  if  thc> 
win  o    V  exorcise  it.    The  trouble  is  that  they  seem  o 

e  ir  tliev  don't  get  the  work  some  other  fellow  will, 
ani  to  iSea  slang'expressi6n.  "they  bite  off  more  than 
they  can  chew." 

\  Chicago  manufacturer  writes:  — 

■Vhis^  indeed  constructive  work  and  on  a  live  sub- 
ject If  he  painters'  season  could  be  lengthened  out  so 
as  to  give  him  steady  employment  for  ten  or  tweUe 
months  a  great  good  undoubtedly  would  come  from  it 
rentuallv.  liecause  then  a  better  cla.^s  of  men  won  d 
be  attracted  to  the  business  and  it  wouhl  be  easier  to 
get  young  men  especially. 
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Undoubtedly  you  would  have  gotten  more  specific  in- 
formation if  you  had  included  among  your  questions 
some  which  would  draw  out  facts  as  to  what  months  in- 
side work  is  carried  on  mostly  and  what  months  the 
painter  is  occupied  chiefly  with  outside  work.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  a  very  decided  effort  should  be  made  by 
painters  to  have  more  work  done  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  painter  could'  well 
afford  to  offer  two  prices  on  each  estimate  given  in  the 
spring,  one  for  doing  the  work  as  soon  as  possible  and 
the  other  figure  to  be  a  slightly  lower  one  for  fall  and 
early  winter  painting.  It  seems  that  a  painter  could 
well  afford  to  offer  a  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  discount 
for  painting  later  on.  There  are  some  excellent  reasons 
why  the  later  painting  jobs  are  the  best  kind." 

Another  Chicago  concern  writes:  — 

"We  are  certainly  very  much  interested  in  anything 
which  will  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  painter, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  send  out  the  questionaire 
in  order  to  find  out  the  poorest  and  the  bast  season  for 
the  painters  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  the  clean-up  campaign  is  concerned,  it  might 
be  that  your  investi.gation  would  develop  the  fact  that 
they  should  not  have  a  clean-up  day,  for  instance,  in  the 
North  about  May  1.  In  fact,  in  Chicago  this  year  it 
was  a  very  bad  week,  heijig  cold  and  rainy,  and  we  lost, 
I  think,  a  great  deal  of  good  that  might  be  accom- 
plished, because  we  dwelt  upon  the  clean-up  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  I  think  next  year  we  should  try  and  see 
if  we  could  not  carry  the  clean-up  week  over  a  little 
later,  although  primarily  moving  day  is  May  1,  and  we 
have  to  consider  that,  as  far  as  the  alleys  and  back 


yards  are  concerned.  That  all  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  addition,  there  were  a  large  number  of  sug- 
gestions from  both  painters  and  manufacturers, 
who  seemed  to  take  the  view  that  advertising 
should  be  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
that  the,  proper  tiine  to  carry  on  a  clean-up  and 
paint-up  or  other  campaign  designed  to  induce 
people  to  use  more  paint  is  at  the  season  when 
they  are  already  thinking  of  painting,  because  at 
that  time  it  is  easiest  to  influence  them. 

This  may  be  true,  if  one  is  thinking  of  competi- 
tive advertising,  whereby  the  advertiser  is  seeking 
to  obtain  a  contract  for  himself  as  against  a  num- 
ber of  competitors,  all  of  whom  are  alike  busy,  or 
where  the  paint  manufacturer  wants  to  sell  his 
goods  in  competition  with  those  made  by  a  com- 
petitor. 

These  suggestions,  however,  are  not  constructive 
nor  have  they  any  tendency  to  bring  about  the 
very  desirable  extension  of  the  painting  season — 
carrying  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  over  into 
what  is  now  the  dull  season,  so  that  the  trade  may 
become  less  seasonal  and  the  master  painters  may 
be  able  to  give  the  journevmen  steadier  employ- 
ment. 


Where  Do  the  Profits  Fly? 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


AAIAN  of  authority  recently  made  the  statement 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  retailers  of  the 
country  do  not  actually  know  what  their  cost 
of  doing  business  is. 

Now,  can  you  imagine  a  more  unsound,  profit- 
losing  game  than  this? 

Suppose  your  wife  ran  the  house  on  the  same  basis. 
Suppose  you  went  down  town  and  bought  a  new 
outfit,  hat,  suit,  clothes,  tie,  underwear,  etc.,  and  had 
no  idea  what  the  cost  would  be,  simply  depending 
upon  the  bills  to  come  in  and  to  be  paid,  if  you  had 
enough  cash  on  hand. 

The  above  statement  from  the  Federal  Trade  Conv 
mission,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
retailers  as  a  class  are  ninety  per  cent,  inefficient, 
but  the  average  retailer  is  too  apt  to  disregard  his 
overhead  expenses,  and  trust  to  luck  that  the  year's 
business  will  invoice  a  balance  on  the  credit  side, 
and,  with  this  fact  in  mind,  it  is  well  to  inquire,  not 
in  a  fault-finding,  critical  vein,  but  simply  in  a  specu- 
lative, helpful  way,  what  percentage  of  retailers  fail 
to  realize  the  margin  of  profit  they  are  making  on 
their  dififerent  lines  of  paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  etc.  ? 

The  answer  will  probably  be  much  greater  than 
>-ou  suspect,  for  there  is  manv  a  retailer  with  inappre- 
ciation  of  which  particular  line  is  really  profitable  and 
which  is  not.  for  the  question  of  frequent  resale, 
the  turn-over,  and  its  relation  to  the  stock,  invest- 
ment, etc.,  is  in  many  cases  disregarded  in  estimat- 
ing profits. 

For  instance,  when  paint  retailers  are  asked  to 
name  their  most  profitable  line  they  are  not  alwavs 
able  to  do  so.  Some  will  name  house  paint  as  the 
most  profitable,  others  their  line  of  enamels,  while 


others  will  maintain  that  brushes,  sandpaper,  small- 
hne  lots  such  as  chamois,  etc.,  bring  the  smallest 
profit,  and  while  this  at  first  glance  may  seem  reason- 
able, it  may  not  actually  be  the  case. 

You  must  consider  bulk  sales  and  turn-overs.  A 
man  may  specialize  on  a  line  of  house  paint  and,  by 
carefully  watching  his  stock,  can  turn  it  over  several 
times  a  year,  and  while  he  may  not  find  it  necessary 
to  change  his  line  of  smaller  stock  so  frequently,  be 
may  make  a  good  profit  on  it. 

The  Dissatisfied  Customer. 

There  are  a  great  many  items  which  enter  into  net 
profits.  A  dissatisfied  customer  may  not  only  cut  off 
his  personal  trade,  but  will  influence  others  to  do  so, 
and  it  would  be  far  cheaper  and  far  more  profitable 
if  you  had  taken  the  time  and  trouble,  even  at  a 
small  financial  sacrifice,  to  satisfy  this  customer  in 
the  beginning.  You  cannot  always  consider  whether 
a  certain  complaint  is  justified  or  not;  you  must  often 
take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  purchaser 
and  his  particular  value  to  vou. 

The  Card  System. 

Profits  are  also  made  from  an  up-to-date,  care- 
fully kept  card  file,  where  the  names  of  all  your  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  many  people  that  have  not  yet 
])Ought  from  you,  are  recorded.  Each  name  should 
be  imder  a  separate  card  and  below  the  name  written 
all  the  data  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  about  the 
person.  You  can,  therefore,  tell  pretty  well  how  a 
person  is  situated  and  it  will  enable  you  to  know 
somethine  a«  to  the  kind  of  pain*"s.  etc.,  he  or  she 
will  be  most  likely  to  be  in  the  market  for  at  different 
times,  and.  from  this  index,  you  can  also  be  guided 
m  sending  out  advertising  matter. 
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For  instance,  on  a  certain  card  you  fi"d  ^  P^^^' 
pective  who  is  planning  to  build  this  summer^  1  not 
fn  your  own  town,  he  may  be  about  to  build  a  htUe 
summer  home  at  the  lake  or  in  the  mountains.  He 
3  be  in  the  market  for  good  shingle  P-t  mission 
finishes,  wood  preservatives,  etc  ^^^^and 
at  once,  a  personal  letter  soliciting  his  business  ana 
pointing  out  the  different  articles  m  your  hne  which 
will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  completion  of  hi  home^ 

This  sort  of  personal  advertising  creates  a  very 
friendlv  feeling  tQward  you  and  your  store  that  i=> 

gel^wav  from  the  cold,  formal  tvpes  of 
advertising:  even  in  your  newspaper^  copy  talk  to 
your  people  "as  one  friend  to  another. 

The  Spick  and  Span  Store. 
Another  point  that  counts  for  ultimate  profits  is  to 
keep  your  store  as  clean  as  possible.  A  well  arranged 
Sck'and  a  clean,  bright  store  attracts  People  and 
that  attraction  never  fails  to  bring  increased  business^ 
For,  should  one  customer  or  prospect  find  your  store 
fn  a  shabbv  condition,  sure  as  guns  the  '"^0^"^^:^^^^ 
will  be  passed  on-the  people  will  be  directed  m 
other  ch?nnels  ralher  than  to  you,  and  there  goes  so 
much  profit. 

Loyalty  and  Store  Interest. 

Employes  should  always  have  the_  interest  of  the 
store  at  heart,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  You  must 
try  to  instill  a  spirit  of  loyalty  m  your  clerks  and 
other  employes.  Loyalty  to  a  store  is  a  Sre^t^^set 
If  anything  should  temporarily  and  unavoidably  go 
wrong,  the  error  should  be  corrected  and  the  mistake 
die  inside  the  store. 

Encourage  your  employes  to  make  suggestions— 
a  profitable  one  might  come  from  the  least  expected 
source  Better  service  means  more  business  and  it 
helps  the  emploves  to  feel  that  thev  have  an  impor- 
tant part  in  your  establishment. 

Store  Arrangement. 
Have  your  kindred  articles  grouped— have  those 
that  command  the  heaviest  sales  on  the  bottom 
shelves,  where  they  can  be  secured_  with  the  least 
lost  motion.  Those  articles  demanding  lesser  sales 
can  be  on  the  higher  shelves,  but  still  withm  easy 
reach. 

Costs. 

Back  of  all  business  endeavor  lies  the  thought  of 
profit  and  without  this  commerce  would  not  exist. 
We  are  all  in  business  to  make  money,  to  satisfy  our- 
selves and  our  customers.  Profits  are  legitimate  and 
necessarv.  and  when  you  get  right  down  to  it  there 
is  nothing  very  hard  or  mysterious  about  operating 
your  business  at  a  profit.  The  simple  rules  are 
raerelv  proper  addition,  substraction.  multiplication 
and  d'ivision,  and  the  sturdy,  happy  facuUy  of  being 
able  and  willing  to  look  figures  square  m  the  eye. 

Some  retailers  seem  to  be  mighty  scared  of  fig- 
ures Thev  hate  to  look  them  over— perhaps  they 
are  afraid  thev  will  find  something  wrong,  but  bet- 
ter find  it  todav  than  tomorrow,  when  it  may  be  too 
late  To  the  'retailer  who  does  not  believe  in  cost 
figures  and  in  a  rea.sonable  analysis,  the  record  of 
hfs  business  intake  and  outgo,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  he  is  heading  straight  for  failure,  but  even 
ithe  thoughtful  business  man  who  believes  that  fig- 
ures do  not  lie,  may  fall  into  fatal  errtirs  if  he  is  not 

careful.  .  , 

The  expense  percentage  is  usually  based  on  sales, 
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but  the  error  is  then  often  made  of  adding  the  per- 
centao-e  of  profit,  necessary  to  the  success  ot  the 
business  to  the  cost  of  goods.  Goods  costmg  75 
cen  s,  hat  sell  for  a  dollar,  yield  33/3  per  cent,  profit 
based  on  cost,  and  only  25  per  cent,  based  on  sales 
In  other  words,  the  25  per  cent,  gross  profit  o  er 
cost  and  17  per  cent,  expenses,  figures  on  sales,  as  is 
customarv,'there  would  not  be  a  profit  of  8  per  cen 
as  one  might  expect,  but  an  actual  net  profit  of  onh 
Dcr  ccrit 

This  or  similar  errors,  may  have  crept  into  your 
business  estimates  and,  if  results  are  not  what  you 
think  they  should  be,  you  should  not  only  look  care- 
fully over,  but  dive  deep  down  mto  your  figures 
You  are  sure  to  come  out  on  the  small  end  ot  the 
nrofit  horn  if  you  do  not.  ,      .  ,  • 

We  are  giving  a  table  which  furnishes  a  simple 
and  sure  method  of  figuring  selling  price  and  net 
profit.    It  will  pay  you  to  preserve  it. 


TABLE  FOR  FINDING  SELUHG^PMCB 


'17%  1 18%  1 19%'l  20%  I  21%  I  22%  \23%  24%  J6% 


Now  again,  suppose  an  article  cost  you  $i— your 
cost  of  doing  business  is  iS  per  cent.,  and  you  de- 
sire a  profit  of,  say.  lo  per  cent.,  the  figure  at  the 
unction  of  these  two  columns  is  $1.39..  ^vhich  is 
1  e  price  for  which  you  must  sell  the  article  if  you 
desire  to  make  to  per  cent,  profit,  and  vou  can  eas- 
ily reach  other  figures  with  the  use  of  this  table. 
The  Return  Goods  Evil. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  profits  lost  every 
year  through  the  abuse  of  the  return  goods  system^ 
^Satisfaction  or  vour  money  back"  is  al   right  and 
should  hold  good  in  every  quality  upholding  store 
and  satisfaction  should  rest  on  quahtv  and  Rood 
value  for  the  money  paid,  and  not  to  the  fickle- 
mindedness  or  •'crabbedness"  of  the  purchaser. 

Charo-e  accounts  were  oriigmalh-  arranged  tor 
the  accommodation  of  first-class  customers  who  clid 
not  have  ready  cash,  but  who  are  a  first-class  risk^ 
Todav  k  seems  to  be  a  license  to  get  goods  in  the 
band^  of  certain  people  who  change  thou-  mmd  rc- 
o-ardinp-  color  after  the  cans  are  opm.  or  who  de- 
cide thev  would  rather  have  a  new  rug  or  a  awn 
chair  instead  <.f  painting  u])  '.be  barn  or  the  ^ron 
p.  rcb  or  staining  the  roof.  Tbcv  tlnnk  nothmg  of 
•our  loss  of  profits,  loss  of  lin,c  ami  spo,  ed  pack- 
ages,   through    a    transaction    wbuli    shouUl  never 

have  been  made.  n    ■  i,  ;„ 

Tbis  return  goods  c^vil  has  bc.v>nu-  well-n,L;li  in- 
tolerable and  iias  yroxvn  to  such  pi-oi>.^rlions  that 
n-,yM\  auibonties  tell  us  that  probably  ,S5.ooo.<xx>  ,s 
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wasted  yearly  in  New  York  city  alone  through  the 
unreasonable  return  of  purchased  goods.  Of  course, 
while  this  includes,  it  does  not  refer  entirely  to  paint 
and  varnish  products. 

Women  are  generally  the  chief  ofifenders  in  this 
wasteful  type  of  purchasing. 

We  understand,  from  the  same  authority,  that  20 
per  cent,  of  all  goods  sold  are  returned,  and  not  once 
in  a  hundred  times  is  there  any  really  good,  sound 
reason  for  it.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  all  charge  accounts 
are  returned,  and  it  is  the  charge  account  people 
who  form  this  habit  quickest  and  abuse  it  most. 

Think  of  all  the  hands  a  return  piece  of  goods 
must  go  through.  First  it  comes  from  the  manu- 
facturer, is  delivered  to  you,  put  on  the  shelf,  taken 
down,  goes  to  the  shipping  channels,  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer,  then  to  the  painter,  perhaps,  and 


back  to  the  consumer  and  back  to  you,  etc.,  and  so 


on. 


One  great  store  spends  $10,000  yeir'y  in  cleaning 
up  return  goods.  Nov\,  when  your  cans  of  paint, 
etc.,  come  back,  they,  too,  are  generally  in  poor  con- 
dition. They  at  least  must  be  relabeled  if  they  are 
to  be  made  salable,  as  oftentimes  unscrupulous  pur- 
chasers (  j  i.n  the  cans  and  dip  into  the  contents. 

Profits  are  very  flighty.  They  behave  satisfac- 
torily and  work  for  you  faithfully  if  you  feed  them 
correctly,  but  they  get  up  and  walk  ofi  at  the  slight- 
est mistreatment,  and  it  is  hard  to  win  them  back. 

Profits  depend  not  upon  one  item,  but  upon  the 
successful  use  of  many,  and  a  satisfactory  record  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  built  upon  your  employment 
of  many  little  plans  and  schemes  to  hold  this'  most 
desirable  but  illusive  partner. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Lighting  the  Passenger  Car  Paint  Shop. 

ONE  thing  has  been  definitely  established,  in 
connection  with  the  effort  of  making  the 
paint  shop  more  efficient  and  more  produc- 
tive per  unit  of  man  power.     That  is  that  the 
shop  must  have  the  fullest  amount  of  artificial 
light  possible.    It  is  practically  impossible,  in  the 
enormous  paint  shops  which  have  been  erected 
during  the  past  few  years,  to  introduce  enough 
natural  light  to  anywhere  near  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  employes  for  more  than  a  few  months  in 
the  year.    For  the  balance  of  the  time,  the  work- 
mg  force   must  depend   upon  artificial  light  to 
work  by.    If  the  percentage  of  efficiency  were  dis- 
tributed among  various  factors,  which  enter  into 
the  problem  of  assisting  man  power  to  do  its 
appointed  work,  we  are  certain  that  a  very  for- 
midable ratio  would  be  found  to  the  credit  of 
artificial  lighting.    But  even  in  this  field  of  work, 
improvement  is  going  on  apace  and  to-day  a  new, 
or  comparatively  new,  system  of  lighting  is  in 
vogue,  namely,  indirect  lighting.    This  promises 
most  in  the  plan  of  affording   the   workmen  a 
source  of  light  free  from  glare.    The  chief  disad- 
vantage of  artificial  lighting,  thus  far,  has  been 
the  glare  and  the  shadows ;  these  have  been  hard 
to  control  and  much  more  difficult  to  eliminate. 
The  indirect  plan  of  lighting  does  not  of  course 
give  entire  relief  from  all  the  ills  which  are  a  part 
of  the  present  shop  lighting  practice,  but  it  offers 
most,  It  seems  to  us,  in  the  way  of  yielding  a 
strong,  steady,  light  free  from  glare.  Naturally, 
It  need  not  be  expected  to  force  light  into  the 
depths  of  the  coach  interior,  to  an  extent  that 
gives  the  workman  all  the  light  he  may  need  to 
best  take  alon.?  his  work,  but  after  the  maximum 
volume  has  been  secured,  the  extension  leaders 
connecting    up    with    the    electric  furnishino-s 
throughout  the  shop  may  Avell  be  depended  upon 
to  furnish  the  balance.    Thus  provided  for  the 
painter  is  ecinipped  to  "do  his  bit"  in  a  manner 
to  increase  the  productive  caparitv  of  the  shop 
considerably  over  its  present  status.     One  im- 
portant Item  should  not  be  lost  siq-ht  of  in  the 
hghting  of  the  shop,  to  wit:   Uniformitv  in  the 
distribution.    All  parts  of  the  shop  need  an  eoual 
volume  of  light.    For  lack  of  provision  for  this 


the  workman  is  compelled  to  look  away  from  his 
work  into  darker  of  lighter  spaces,  chiefly  the 
darker,  and  this  change  greatly  discomforts  him — 
makes  him  partially  blind  for  a  time,  or  until  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  becomes  used  to  the  change.    It  is 
very  essential  that  to  enable  the  workman  to  avoid 
visional  discomfort  a  uniform  volume  of  light  is 
furnished  all  parts  of  the  shop,  and  that  this  vol- 
ume is  secured  to  the  maximum  limit,  without 
flicker  or  varying  intensity.    When  opposite  con- 
ditions prevail,  the  eye  is  compelled  to  perform  a 
constant  process  of  adjustment  resulting  in  muscle 
and  eye  strain  and  a  general  overwork  of  that 
organ.    A  canvass  of  the  average  railway  paint 
shop  will  disclose  a  good  deal  of  eye  trouble,  much 
of  which   might  be  traced  to  lack  of  uniform 
dififusion  of  light,  along  with  an  inadequate  vol- 
ume furnished,  in  many  cases,  in  such  a  manner 
that  scarcely  fifty  per  cent,  of  it  is  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  working  force.    The  shop, 
furnished  with  a  system  of  lights  at  a  height  con- 
forming to  the  line  of  vision,  has  few,  if  any,  light- 
ing advantages  for  the  painter;  indeed,  we  can 
conceive  of  no  arrangement  offering  quite  so  many 
ills  with  which  to  afflict  the  Avorkmen.    There  are, 
in  this  case,  lights  and  shadows,  glare,  flickering 
waves  of  light,  together  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages which  the  erecting  engineer,  unacquainted 
with  the  real  needs  of  the  painter,  is  capable  of 
marshalling  under   one   roof.     If  there   is  any 
method  which  will  work  more  quickly  to  the  im- 
pairment of  the  vision  than  the  above  lighting 
arrangement  the  writer,  who  has  given  the  matter 
considerable  attention,  is  unaware  of  its  existence. 
In  the  work  of  installing  a  lighting  plant  in  the 
paint  shop,  it  must  be  understood,  at  the  outset, 
that  artificial  light  in  this  department  cannot  be 
controlled  to  the  same  extent,  or  anj^where  near 
the  same  extent,  that  it  is  controlled  in  the  machine 
shop,  for  example,  and  especially  in  that  part  of 
it  where  men  are  employed  upon  bench  work,  this 
being  for  the  most  part  a  class  of  work  which  does 
not  interfere  with  visional  scope.    There  is  sure 
to  be  more  of  the  light  and  shadow  effect  to 
counteract,  and  this,  under  the  ordinary  methods 
of  artificial  lighting,  is  a  most  difficult  problem  in 
shops  housing  a  capacity  trackage  of  cars.  The 
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main  thing,  as  above  indicated,  is  to  have  an  equip- 
ment olfering  either  an  indirect  system  or  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  direct  Ughtmg  which  will 
eliminate  glare,  shadows  and  a  lack  of  uniformity 
of  diffusion,  etc.  The  late  designs  in  cove  light- 
ing while  seeming  to  fall  short  of  the  advantages 
of  the  indirect  lighting  plan,  have  at  least  many 
advantages  over  former  systems  and,  when  in- 
stalled well  above  the  line  of  vision  and  equippea 
to  furnish  a  steady  light,  this  may  be  esteemed 
a  most  efficient  method. 

Touching-Up-and- Varnishing. 

THERE  is  very  little  of  this  work  being  done 
at  the  present  time  for  the  reason — which 
appears  all  sufficient,  too— that  after  a  few 
months'  service  the  average  surface  of  color,  with 
the  hard  knocks  and  the  blinding  exposure  to  the 
elements  attacking  it,  has  suffered  so  many  diverse 
and  radical  changes  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  mix  a  color  suitable  for  all  parts  of  the  surface 
so  that  when  the  varnish  is  applied,  the  field  color 
will  present  a  uniform  and  true  shade  of  pigment 
throughout.  As  a  substitute  the  cutting  in  with 
color  process  has  become  the  major  practice  and  it 
has  furnished  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  reliable 
job  under  whatever  conditions  the  test  has  been 
made.  For  the  car  that  has  undergone  perhaps 
only  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  service  under 
an  exposure  of  a  mild  type,  the  touchmg-up-and- 
varnishing  method  will  serve  the  purpose  well 
enough,  but  only  in  such  cases  will  it  do,  if  sub- 
stantial uniformity  of  color  is  the  sought  for  essen- 
tial in  connection  with  reasonable  durability  of  the 
surface. 


"A 


Preparation  Processes. 

GOOD  deal  of  finishing  work  might  be 
saved  if  the  preparatory  processes  were 
made  more  thorough,"   is  the  conclusion 
which  a  master  car  painter  recently  presented  to 
the  writer.    What  our  friend  had  in  mind  is  the 
lack  of  primary  surfacing  work,  the  early  prepara- 
tion processes,  which  should  precede  the  color  and 
the  varnish   coats.     In   far   too   many   cases  the 
varnish  coats  are  depended  upon  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  allowed  to  exist  in  the  primary  coats; 
this  practice  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations  to  the  finish — 
appearances,  durability  and  cost.    The  cost  of  labor 
for  securing  a  suitable  surface,  through  the  applica- 
tion and  surfacing  of  the  varnish  coats,  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  always  greater  than  that  employed  in  get- 
ting the  surface  through  the  application  and  working 
down  of  the  rougher  coats,  such  as  are  embraced  in 
the  sandpaper  and  rubbing  pigments.    Varnish  is 
more  expensive  than  these  surfacing  pigments  and  a 
larger  percentage,  per  square  foot  of  surface,  is  re- 
quired to  fetch  everything  down  to  the  proper  degree 
of  levelness  and  smoothness.    Varnish  lacks  the  fill- 
ing and  building  up  capacity  found  in  the  surfacing 
pigments  and  it  needs  a  longer  period  of  time  in 
which  to  mature  and  cure  out  and  harden  for  work- 
ing upon.    These  are  considerations  which  deserve 
attention  when  the  matter  of  developing  a  base  for 
the  finish  is  up.    Moreover,  when  this  base  is  made 
of  pigments  of  the  right  quality,  and  is  then  given 
the  protection  of  plenty  of  good  varnish  coats,  it  has 
more  days  of  wear  in  it  than  can  possibly  be  wrought 
into  the  varnish  surfacing  scheme.     Varnish  was 
never  made  to  take  the  niacc  of  the  proper  tilling  and 
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surfacing  mediums ;  its  mission  is  that  of  a  beautifier 
and  protector  of  the  color  coats  and  coats  preceding 
these.  "Varnish  is  the  final  thing,"  as  John  T. 
McCracken  once  said,  "to  go  on  the  car."  Its  work 
is  to  give  distinction  and  protection  to  all  that  has 
gone  before.  The  makers  of  it  never  designed  it  to 
take  the  place  of  the  regularly  appointed  pigments 
for  filling  and  building  up  purposes  and,  when  put 
to  the  task,  it  is  clearly  forced  out  of  its  natural  ele- 
ment. The  practice,  then,  of  letting  the  necessary 
preparation  work,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  go  until  the 
varnish  coats  are  at  hand,  is  not  a  safe  one,  nor  is  it 
economical,  either  in  time  or  money.  Better  an 
apparent  delay,  at  the  outset  of  the  work,  wi  h  cor- 
rect surfacing  details  fully  attended  to,  than  a  post- 
ponement of  this  work  until  the  varnish  stage  is 
reached.    "Delays  are  dangerous  !" 


Appearances. 

IN  an  article  published  some  seventeen  years  ago 
the  veteran  master  painter  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  H.  M.  Butts,  called  attention  to 
the  "dull  and  faded  appearance  of  hundreds  of  pas- 
senger equipment  cars  throughout  the  country."  Mr. 
Butts  at  that  time  took  the  position  that  this  poor 
appearance  was  due  to  improper  treatment  in  the 
main.    That  the  cleaning  processes  were  of  a  nature 
to  hasten  the  seedy  appearance  of  the  cars,  e^c. 
To   what  extent  have   we   improved   the  general 
appearance  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  following 
three  or  four  months  of  average  road  service,  over 
that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Butts,  back  in  1898?   This  is 
something  of  a  look  backward,  but  it  has  actual  pres- 
ent day  appearances  closely  akin  to  those  of  that 
"has  been  period."   Varnish  has  been  improved  since 
then ;  we  now  have  products  which  stand  out  fine  and 
brilliant  under  many  p'  ases  of  wear  and  tear,  if 
given  a  chance  to  show  their  mettle,  and  the  practice 
is  growing  in  favor  of  using  three  coats  instead  of 
two.    If  anything,  greater  care  is  taken  to  have  all 
the  conditions  in  the  shop  practice  of  a  sort  directly 
contributory  to  the  very  best  development  of  the 
varnish  structure  and  to  its  best  possible  length  of 
days.    But,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  average  passenger  car  equipment, 
after  a  comparatively  few  months  of  service,  is  not 
in  keeping  with  what  the  master  car  painter  has  a 
right  to  expect,  considering  the  care  and  thorough- 
going methods  practiced  by  him  in  the  painting  and 
varnishing   processes.     The   question    then  arises, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  these  dull  and  dingy  appearances  in  the  equip- 
ment?   Are  they  due  to  wrong  ways  of  terminal 
cleaning  or  to  a  neglect  of  the  necessary  clean- 
ing ])rocesses?    We  believe  the  answer  lies  in  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.   Butts,  in   the  article  re- 
ferred to.    He  says :  "What  is  needed  is  a  system 
that  will  require  cleaning  cars  at  regular  jioints  once 
in  three  months ;  a  process  that  will  not  only  thor- 
oughly clean  the  varnish  and  renew  its  lustre,  Init 
will  protect  and  feed  it  also,  thereby  incrc;i>-ing  its 
durability."    ^Ir.  Butts  also  urged,  at  that  time,  the 
use  of  an  oil  cleaner,  which  advice  may  not  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place  today  by  a  great  many  master 
car  painters  having  oversight  of  the  terminal  clean- 
ing problem.    In  view  of  war  time  prices  of  varnish 
and  of  labor  required  in  applying  it,  this  matter  of 
giving  better  attention  to  the  cleaning  and  preserva- 
tion of  varnish  may  well  engage  the  serious  attention 
of  all  cniicerncd. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD  MEETING. 
Official  Notice. 

President  Egdorf  directs  that  the  midsummer  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  be  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
Peoria,  111.,  Monday,  August  6,  1917,  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  view  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  business  it 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  very  close  attention 
by  given  this  meeting.  It  is  at  this  meeting  that  the 
program  for  the  next  annual  convention  is  arranged,  and 
many  other  questions  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  Asso- 
ciation will  be  considered. 

Every  member  of  the  Executive  Board  is  expected  to  be 
present. 

Kindly  instruct  your  representative  on  the  board  to 
this  effect.  Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
Secretary. 


WISCONSIN  STATE  CONVENTION. 

THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  will  be  held  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  31  and  August  1  and  2. 
The  following  program  is  announced:  — 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order  at  1  p.  m.,  by  ex-President  J.  H. 
Thomsen. 

2.  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Fischer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Hohensey 
(Mayor). 

4.  Introduction  of  president. 

5.  Roll  call  of  officers  and  Executive  Board. 

6.  President's  address. 

7.  Appointment  of  committees:  — 

(a)  President's  address. 

(b)  Resolutions. 

(c)  Auditing. 

8.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention  and  Execu- 
tive Board  meeting. 

9.  Reports  of  officers. 

10.  Report  of  Committee  on  Liability  Insurance:— F. 
W.  Dupke,  chairman. 

11.  Report  of  representatives  and  delegates  to  Inter- 
national convention. 

12.  Paper,  "Manufacture  of  White  Lead  from  Mine  to 
Keg,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  by  John  R.  Mac- 
Gregor  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

13  Paper,  "Overhead  Expenses  in  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness," by  J.  B.  Read,  of  the  Extension  Division,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

14  Paper,  "Salesmanship  as  Applied  to  Pamts  and 
Wall  Paper,"  by  G.  P.  Irwin,  of  the  Extension  Division, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  . 

15.  Paper,  "Legal  Apprenticeship,"  by  Stewart  Schrim- 
shaw,  Supervisor  of  Apprenticeship,  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin. 

16.  Paper,  "Credits,"  by  a  representative  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Credit  Association. 

17  Address,  Roland  B.  Roehr,  vice-president  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Company. 

18.  Reports  of  committees. 

19.  Election  of  officers. 

20.  Election  of  representative  to  International  Execu- 
tive Board.  t  * 

21.  Election  of  delegates  and  alternates  to  Interna- 
tional convention. 

22.  Selection  of  next  place  of  meeting. 

23.  Unfinished  business. 

24.  New  business. 

25.  Installation  of  officers. 

26.  Adjournment. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
Meets  at  Newark  and  Arranges  Details  of  Asbury 
Park  Convention. 
-J-  ---AVE  a  heart"  was  the  urgent  call  of  Secretary 
1—1     Witt,  when  he  sent  out  notices  for  the  regular 
A    meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, that  was  held  at  Newark  on  Tuesday  evening.  May 
22     Owing  to  bad  yeather,  the  previous  meeting  had  not 
been  well  attended,  and  it  was  necessary  that  details 
for  the  thirteenth  annual  convention,  to  be  held  at  As- 
bury Uark  in  July  should  be  completed.    The  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  the  board  was  therefore  particularly 
desirable,  and  Secretary  Witt's  heart  to  heart  appeal 
brought  them  to  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m.  Those 
present  were:— President  George  Udall,  Vice-President 
Robert  Turton,  Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Treasurer  H. 
L  Bartholomew,  ex-presidents  Charles  E.  Van  Syckle, 
Henry  Schoonmaker,  B.  F.  Davis,  Alexander  Stewart  and 
William  Christiansen;  E.  F.  Schlosser,  Maynes  Potter, 
W  J  Fowler,  Charles  Hecht,  Henry  Cook,  Charles 
Rogghe  and  C.  E.  Blakeslee,  representing  the  active 
membership,  and  Reginald  Doggett,  of  the  Associate  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  ,  ^,   ^  -l.    v  j  „  + 

Organizer  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  reported  that  he  had  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Hackensack  the  previous  evening, 
when  a  Bergan  County  Association  was  organized,  with 
sub-locals  in  the  different  towns,  such  as  Englewood, 
Hackensack,  etc.  He  had  received  a  large  number  of  in- 
quiries from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  there  seemed  a 
prospect  that  the  membership  would  be  doubled  by  the 
time  of  the  convention. 

Arranging  for  the  Convention. 

Henry  Schoonmaker,  chairman  of  the  Convention 
Committee,  said  he  had  communicated  with  Mr  Par- 
sons proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  at  Asbury 
Park  and  had  received  word  from  him  that  they  would 
give  'rates  of  ?4  per  day,  American  plan.  The  commit- 
tee had  secured  as  the  dates,  July  25  26  and  27. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  ar- 
rangements concurred  in.  ^  ,  t,  „-u^t^ 

Mr  Christiansen  said  that  as  Mr.  Greenhalgh  chair- 
man of  the  Program  Committee,  was  still  confined  to  the 
house  because  of  an  accident  to  his  leg,  he  therefore 
had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  submit  a  tentative  pro- 
eram  which  he  read  to  the  meeting. 

After  a  motion  to  receive  the  report  had  been  made 
in  order  to  open  it  for  discussion,  it  was  pointed  out 
"hat  the  subject  of  "Linseed  Oil  and  Its  Substitutes, 
whi^h  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  Trenton  meeting 
had  not  been  included,  and  later  on  Mr.  Doggett  agreed 
to  find  some  one  among  the  associate  membership  who 
would  open  this  for  discussion.  _ 

Mr  Van  Syckle  said  he  thought  the  question  of  esti- 
mating was  a  very  important  one  and  there  could  not 
be  too  much  light  thrown  on  this  subject  which  he  de- 
sired to  see  included  in  the  program. 

Mr  Stewart  thought  that  estimating  seemed  to  be  a 
lest  art  He  referred  to  the  articles  in  The  Painters 
Ma-azine  by  Waldo  G.  Edwards,  on  the  subject  of  "Meas- 
urements for  Estimating."  as  being  specially  valuable, 
and  also  called  attention  to  the  new  price  list  of  the  To- 
ronto Association.  ^   ^ ,       ,    i.  ■ 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  moved  that  Waldo  G.  Edwards  be  in- 
vited to  come  to  the  convention  and  give  a  talk  on  meas- 
urements for  estimating,  and  that  if  he  could  not  come, 
some  one  else  be  asked  to  handle  the  topic  of  estimating. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  any  one  to  give  an  estimate  by  guess. 
It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  without 
some  measurements.  When  a  man  guesses  at  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  he  is  apt  to  estimate  very  much  as 
he  happens  to  feel  at  the  time,  and  will  be  either  too 
hi°-h  or  too  low.  Even  though  a  man  might  not  agree 
exactly  with  the  methods  of  the  speaker,  it  would  still 
be  a  help  to  him  by  making  him  more  careful. 
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Mr  Brown  told  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  guessing 
contests  at  the  Ohio  convention  in  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  square  yards  in  a  room. 

Mr  Van  Sycltle's  motion  was  carried. 

Mr  Witt  said  that  Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  had  called  upon  him  the  previous 
week  and  had  asked  him  to  urge  the  members  to  correct 
their  overhead  charges  by  actual  experience  and  not  to 
EUGss  3-t  them 

Mr  Christiansen  was  instructed  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  tentative  program  as  might  be  needed  to  make  it 
conform  with  the  suggestions  that  had  been  adopted 
and  to  complete  it  without  further  instructions  from 

*^Mr^°^sfewart   moved   that   the   morning   sessions  ct 
Thursday  and  Friday  start  at  9  a.  m.  Carried 

Mr  Van  Syckle  asked  the  Program  Committee  to  an- 
nounce that  all  arrangements  for  the  week  will  be  maae 
on  the  first  day's  session,  and  that  those  ^vho jlid  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  opening  session  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  July  25,  might  not  be  able  to  get  tickets  for 
the  various  entertainment  features. 

The  motion  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee as  arranged  was  adopted. 

Membership. 
Mr  Witt  reported,  on  behalf  of  Committee  to  Increase 
Membership  that  they  had  held  a  meeting  at  his  home 
and  that  letters  were  now  going  out  to  the  painters  _oi 
the  State  showing  the  advantage  of  joining  the  Associa- 
tion before  July  1,  on  account  of  the  compensation  In- 
surance reduction  to  be  obtained. 

Secretary  Witt  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Greenhalgh 
sneaking  of  the  injury  to  his  leg,  which  had  prevented 
his  atteldance  from  the  previous  meeting,  and  also  from 

^^Bills"  were  presented  by  the  secretary  and  authorized 

*°Mr  Wniiam  said  the  charters  for  the  local  associa- 
tions'had  been  promised  for  today,  but  when  he  went  for 
them  they  were  not  ready,  but  the  lithographer  said 
they  would  surely  be  delivered  on  Thursday. 

Secretary  Witt  moved  that  an  invitation  be  extended 
to  the  members  of  the  Travelers'  Association  of  he 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey  to  attend  the 
convention.    Carried.  .  ,  j  „ 

Mr  Hecht  reported  for  the  Badge  Committee,  and  sug- 
gested designs  were  shown  to  the  board. 

Mr   Van  Syckle  spoke,  of  the  simple  button  worn  a 
New  Haven  as  a  very  desirable  badge.    H^^^o^d  that 
the  matter  of  badges  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Badge 
Committee,  with  power  to  act  ordered 

Mr  Doegett  said  that  metal  badges  should  be  orderea 
from  sTx  weeks  to  two  months  in  advance  of  the  dates 
they  were  wanted. 

Mr  Van  Syckle's  motion  was  adopted. 

Zr.  Christiansen  suggested  that  a  ^registration  com^ 
mittee  be  appointed;  and  on  motion  of  Mr  Van  Sycqle 
Se  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  such  a  commit- 

%r  Witt  read  an  application  for  individual  member- 
shin  from  Henry  Wolff,  North  Bergen. 

t  waf  umierstood  in  accepting  this,  that  should  the 
new  Bergen  County  Association  include  North  Bergen 
Mr  Wolf  would  be  expected  to  become  a  member  of  it, 
and  his  dues  would  be  credited  to  that  association. 

North  Hudson  County  Matters. 

■  Mr  Schlosser  said  the  North  Hudson  County  master 
painters,  who  had  organized  for  strike  PurP°ses  wouW 
probably  come  into  the  State  Association  before  the  con 
vention  He  understood  that  the  union  has  dec  ared  the 
striffe  off,  on  the  ground  that  the  journeymen  had  Nvon 
although  the  employers  are  running  open  shops.  ine 
North  Hudson  Local  Association  expected  to  come  mto 
the  State  Association  in  order  to  get  the  reduced  rates 

for  insurance.  ,    ^v,  *  ^r^c. 

Mr  Christofferson  told  of  some  of  the  work  that  was 
being  done  by  the  Committee  to  Extend  Membership. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Atlantic  City,  and  on  next 
Tuesday  evening  (May  29),  a  new  local  association  will 
be  organized  there  with  thirty  members. 

Mr  Willem  said  that  at  the  Bergen  County  meeting, 
held  at  Hackensack  last  evening,  there  was  every  indi- 
cation that  a  strong  county  organization  would  be 
formed. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  10.3.D  p.  m. 

The  complete  program  for  the  convention  follows:  — 


Program. 

Wednesday,  July  25. 
11.00  a.  m.,  Executive  Board  meeting. 
2  p.  m.    First  session. 

1.  Opening  prayer. 

2.  Address  of  welcome,  Mayor  of  Asbury  Park. 

3.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention  and  Execu- 
tive Board  meetings. 

4  President's  address. 

5.  Appointment   of   committees: — Resolutions,  Nomi- 
nating, Auditing  and  President's  Address. 

6.  Reports     of     officers: — Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer  and  Organizer. 

7  Address  by  A.  H.  McGahn,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators.  . 

8  Address,  "Safety  First  in  the  Pamtmg  and  Deco- 
rating Trade,"-  by  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  and  W.  P.  Symonds,  of  Carpets,  Wall  Pa- 
pers and  Curtains. 

9.  Question  Box. 

10.  Introduction  of  Resolutions. 

11.  Communications. 

Thursday,  July  26. 
9  a.  m.    Second  session. 

12  Reports  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

is'  Address  on  the  "Manufacture  of  White  Lead,  Zinc, 
Oxide,  Etc.,"  illustrated  by  moving  pictures,  by  Henry  A. 
Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C.  , 

14.  Address,  "Measurements  for  Estimating,    by  Waldo 
G   Edwards,  Boston,  Mass. 

2  p.  m.    Third  session.  ^  ^ 

15.  Address  on  "Vocational  Education,'   by  Prof.  Dug- 
ran,  Newark,  N.  J. 

16.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

17.  Question  Box.  .     .,  . 

18  Address  on  "Sanitas  as  a  Decoration,    by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company. 

19  Address  on  "Liability  Insurance,  by  V.  P.  Christo- 
pherson,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of 

New  Jersey.  ^  ,  „^ 

Friday,  July  27. 

9  a.  m.    Fourth  session. 
20.  Reports  of  committees. 

21  Address  on  "Linseed  Oil.'' 

22.  Election  and  installation  of  officers. 

23.  New  business. 

24.  Choice  of  place  for  next  open  Executive  Boaid 

meeting. 

25.  Adjournment. 

THE  COMING  OHIO  CONVENTION. 

THE  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  will  hold  their  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual convention  at  Put-in-Bay,  July  24-2i,  191T, 
beginning  with  an  afternoon  session  Tuesday,  July  24. 
■It  2  o'clock.  Other  sessions,  morning  only,  9  to  1-. 
afternoons   and   evenings   being   devoted   to  recreation 

niTking'this  change  of  location  for  the  coming  con- 
vention the  officers  trust  that  the  members  will  give  eM- 
dence°  of  their  approval  by  a  .^f  f '>;/'2"-^-^Vr  ceiU 
ance.  Official  headquarters  will  be  the  Neu  Cresce  t 
Hotel  (T  B  Alexander,  proprietor,  who  will  an- 
swer all  'inquiries  for  reservations ..  European  phm 
only  Other  hotels  and  cottages  near  by  can  also  fur 
nish  accommodations  to  suit  everyone's  taste  and  pocket- 
book. 

The  following  is  the  program: 
Program. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

•3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Annual  address  of  president. 

5.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Hoard  of  Trustees 

meeting. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

(a)  Registration. 

(b)  Resolutions. 

(c)  Nominating. 

(d)  Auditing. 

(e)  President's  address. 
7   Report  of  officers  and  committees. 
8.  Paper,  "Business  Courtesy,"  W.  A.  Alpers,  Cleve- 

land,  Ohio. 

Question  box. 
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9.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

10.  Paper,  "Workmen's  Compensation,"  by  member  of 
commission. 

11.  Paper,  "A  Comparison,  Overhead  Cost  of  Conduct- 
ing the  Painting  Business  of  Today,  and  that  of  Former 
Years,"  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12.  Paper,  "Are  the  High  Prices  of  Painting  Mate- 
rials of  Today  Warranted?"  by  J.  R.  McGregor,  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead,  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

13.  Paper,  "Has  the  Artistic  Wood  Finishing  of  To- 
day Sacrificed  Durability?"  by  George  J.  Lang,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

14.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 
Question  box. 

1.5.  Paper,  "The  Value  of  a  Credit  Rating  to  the  Master 
Painter,  and  the  Means  of  Establishing  Same,"  by  Ed- 
ward T.  Holmes,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

16.  Address  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant  director  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

17.  Paper,  "How  Can  Competitors  Co-operate  for  the 
Betterment  of  Trade  Conditions?"  by  Wm.  D.  O'Connor, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Question  box. 

18.  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

19.  Report  on  election  and  installation  of  officers. 

20.  New  business. 

21.  Aljournment. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  was  held  in  the  Build- 
ers' Exchange,  on  May  23,  with  President  T.  H. 
McElvein  in  the  chair,  and  was  well  attended  both  b> 
active  and  associate  members.  Mr.  Gibbons,  from  Pitts- 
burgh, was  a  most  welcome  visitor. 

A  donation  of  ?50  was  made  to  the  hospital  fund. 
Louis  V  Coll,  one  of  the  pioneer  members,  having  ad- 


vised the  Association  that  owing  to  his  advanced  age  (past 
eighty  years),  he  would  retire  from  active  business,  was 
unanimously  voted  to  honorary  membership. 

D.  J.  Donovan  was  elected  trustee,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  William  H.  Pinck. 

A  standing  vote  of  thanks  was  given  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company  for  the  educative  film  exhibit  shown 
at  the  previous  meeting,  the  subject  being  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  lead  and  ready  mixed  paints.  A  very  im- 
portant exhibit  was  promised  for  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing, June  13,  by  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Com- 
pany, who,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  are  spending  a  large  sum 
of  money  demonstrating  the  various  woods  and  the  ex- 
cellent finishes  obtained  when  properly  applied,  and  all 
the  members  are  anxiously  waiting  the  event. 

They  expect  that  the  lumbermen  will  show  how  ti/ 
make  second  growth  sappy  oak,  clear  white  oak  and 
swamp  oak  appear  of  a  uniform  color,  or  red  birch,  with 
more  or  less  sap  edges,  and  if  so,  at  least  one  of  the 
many  difficulties  on  new  work  will  be  overcome,  as  it  is 
common  nowadays  to  find  the  trim  of  any  room  with  a 
variety  of  colors,  which  the  painters  are  expected  to 
make  uniform. 

The  Advisory  Board  reported  that,  owing  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  communications  from  International  Sec- 
retary McGahn  on  cost  accounting,  system  and  overheaa 
expense,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  call  another 
conference  of  the  board  before  final  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  Association. 

The  Buffalo  Association  wishes  to  inform  all  other 
cities  that  Buffalo  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  capture  the 
grand  prize  for  highest  membership  at  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  if  the  present  rate  of  enlisting  keeps  up, 
and  the  recruiting  officers  give  every  assurance  that 
every  master  painter  and  decorator,  physically  and 
financially  fit,  in  Buffalo  will  be  trained  and  ready  for 
the  trenches  at  Syracuse  next  convention  time. 
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Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions. 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: -President,  George  E.  Egdort  New  Orleans. 
La.;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building  Wash- 
ington, D  C.  Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February,  1918.  Ex- 
ecutive Board  meeting,  Peoria,  August  6. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association.— President, 
Howard  Elting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111., 
fec^etary,  George  V.  Morgan,  100  William  street  New 
York.  Convention,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  7-11, 
1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers:— President  E  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States: 
President.  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 
B.  Meckel,  The  Bourse  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Uniied 
States:— President,  Menry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association:— Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Meckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association:  — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona.  Pa.;  secretary.  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association:  — 
President,  Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwau- 
kee Wis.;  secretary.  F.  W.  Mager,  The  Denver  Road.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Convention,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  October  16, 
17  and'  18,  1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen:— President,  J. 
C  Kelly.  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, l!  M.  Mardy.  85  Putnam  avenue,  New  Mavcn,  Conn. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators: Secretary,  W.  TBeck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decora tor.s: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary.  O.  V.  Marsh.  7  Ford  place,  Hartford 
Conn. 


Indiana  State  Association  Master  Mouse  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary.  E.  G.  McNeal.  3012  Central  ave- 
nue, Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Illinois  State  Asociation  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.  Convention,  Rock  Island,  August  7.  8, 
9  and  10,  1917. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  Mouse  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston.  Mass.  Convention.  Horticultural  Mall, 
Boston,  January  8,  9  and  10,  1918. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.    Convention,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention.  Syracuse,  Janu- 
ary. 1918. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
ra'Lors: — Secretary.  Henry  Witt.  Jr..  348  South  Eleventh 
street.  Newark.  N.  J.  Convention,  Hotel  Brunswick, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  25,  26  and  27. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne.  5160  Woodworth 
street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Convention,  Scranton,  January, 
1918. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy.  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  July  24,  25,  26  and  27, 
1917.    Headquarters,  New  Crescent  Hotel. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Convention,  Fond  du  Lac. 
July  31  and  Au.gust  1  and  2.  1917. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  E.  J.  Linington,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: -Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg-,  Manitoba.  r^„^„,it 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tee:—Chairman.  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secre- 
tary. Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York:— President,  W.  C.  Lovell;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harold  Rowe;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jordan,  8  Nevms 
street,  Brooklyn.  ,.  ,  «  -xT^^r 

Travelers'  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  Nevir 
Jersey:— President.  Frank  J.  Higgins;  secretary,  J.  G. 
Buch,  Jr..  829  Broad  street  Newark. 

NeAV  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association : -Presi- 
dent Jas  D.  Williams:  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  W.  Muel- 
ler, 1137  Genese  str-eet  Rochester.  Annual  meeting,  Syra- 
cuse, January,  1918.  ,    x  t 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club:— President,  John  J. 
Riley:  secretary-tro  surer,  Frank  Munns.  217  Fulton 
street  BTooklyn,  N.  T. 

NOTE— It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  m  the 
trade  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given  thev  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  vet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
om'itted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  m 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 

NEW   FIRMS,  "business   CHANCES,  ETC. 

Patterson  &  Marsh,  an  incorporated  painting  conipany, 
doing  busi-ness  at  216  North  Sixth  street,  Springfield  111., 
has  dissolved,  and  the  bu.siness  will  be  continued  by  H.  H.. 
Marsh  as  an  individual. 

National  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  has  become  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Builders'  Exchange. 

Perfect  Paint,  Inc.,  New  York  city,  to  do  a  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  busmess.  Capital,  $27,500.  Incorpora- 
tors:— A.  H.  Babcock,  C.  N.  Flint,  E.  L.  Livingstone: 

The  C.  H.  &  D.  Railway  has  let  a  contract  for  a  new 
paint  shop,  to  cost  $80,000,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  at 
Lima,  O.,  destroyed'  by  fire  in  January. 

Banks  Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  incorporated 
at  Norfolk,  Va.;  capital,  $3,000. 

Anthony  Bros.  Paint  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capita'  .stock  of  $50,000  by  James 
Anthony,  president;  Frank  T.  Anthony,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Majestic  Paint  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  capital,  $10,000; 
incorporated:  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paints,  var- 
ni.shes,  etc.,  has  opened  a  store  at  1103  Locust  street 

Martini  Tempera  Colors  Company  has  leased  offices  at 
65  West  Thirteenth  street.  New  York. 

The  Fehr  Paint  Company,  Chicago,  111.  Capital,  $5,000. 
Incorporators:— C.  R.  Fehr,  Fred  W.  Knowles,  Curt  Juhl. 

W.  T  Bull  Paint  Company  has  moved  from  West  McBee 
avenue  to  West  Washington  .street,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

John  Seven,  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  discon- 
tinued this  business  to  give  his  entire  t'me  to  his  whole- 
sale and  retail  paint  and  wall  paper  store  at  6,36  and  63b 
Wealthy  street. 

Johnson  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  Provo.  Utah,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Provo  Paint  and  Glass  Company. 

O.  H.  Johnson  and  W.  K.  McDonald  have  opened  an  auto 
painting  shop  at  1214  Tacoma  avenue,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Kellogg  Products  Company,  a  new  $2,500,000  cor- 
poration with  Spencer  Kellogg,  Jr.,  as  president  and 
general  manager,  has  purchased  the  plant  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Buffalo  Paint  and  Varnish  Ciwpany,  the 
Certainteed  Products  Company  and  McDougall  Paint  Com- 
pany at  1317  Elk  street,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  comprising  ap- 
proxi'matelv  six  and  one-half  acres.  The  directors  of  the 
new  corporation  are  Spencer  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Spencer  Kellogg, 
Sr..  Howard  Kelogg,  E.  H.  Stichel  and  J.  C.  .Aikman. 
This  corporation  will  manufacture  margerine,  soai)s.  gly- 
cerine, chemicals,  edible  products,  etc.  The  general  offices 
will  be  at  98  Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo. 

Paul  Hertwig  Co.,  Inc.,  interior  decorators,  have  leased 
the  first  floor  of  120  East  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York 
city. 

Ecco  Cement  Company,  New  York  city.  Incorporated  to 
manufacture  cemonts,  paints,  etc.;  capital.  $600. 

International  Compositions  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
city;  capital,  $250, (idO:  incorporated  to  manufacture  cor- 
rosive and  anti-fouling  comiiositious,  paints  and  varnishes. 
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E  K.  Clark  &  Son  have  moved  their  paint  and  wall 
paper  ljusiness  to  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  L.m 
streets,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  Gould  Paint  Company  is  reported  to  intend  building 
a  factory  at  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  Illinois  Oil  Company  is  building  an  addition  to 
its  paint  factory  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  cost  $35  000,  and 
to  cover  an  area  of  47  by  204  feet. 

Herbert  J.   Douglas,  after  fourteen  years'   service  as 
comptroller  of  the   Sherwin-Williams  Company,   has  je 
signed  to  accept  a  similar  position  with  the  Standaid 
Parts  Company, 
paints  C'ompany. 

The  Gold  Leaf  Natural  Dye  Company,  New  York  city, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $500,000  capital;  to  manufac- 
ture dyes,  chemicals,  colors  and  drugs. 

The  Sterling  Paint  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
leased  ^and  at  Ocean  avenue  and  Green  street,  J^mery- 
ville    Cal.,  and  will  erect  a  factory. 

The  Ra-No  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  is  soon  to  establish 
Its  factory  at  2741-43  Perdido  street,  'New  Orleans  La 
The  concern  will  make  three  brands  of  paint  and  will 
enter  the  Southern  and  tropical  trade.  The  officers  are 
Ed  B  Stafford,  president;  L.  E.  Konrad,  vice-president, 
and  Howard  J'.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  is  building  a  one-story  brick 
factory  at  724-726  Kensington  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Arco  Paint  Company  has  established  a  branch 
olfice  in  'Greenville,  N.  C. 

Ben  Cowell  has  leased  to  a  jeweler  the  building  at  211 
South  Adams  street,  Peoria,  111.,  which  he  now  occupies 
as  a  wa.'ll  paper  store,  and  will  move  to  another  loca- 

'°Wisler  Brothers  have  leased  half  of  the  new  Goodale 
Building,  at  Manteca,  Cal.,  for  a  paint  and  wall  paper 
store. 


FIRES. 

May  11.  Harry  F.  Tibbs,  book,  wall  paper  and  picture 
store,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  damaged  $8,000  by  fire. 

May  14  Fire  destroyed  the  stock  and  fixtures  of  the 
Nygren  &  Tierney  Wall  Paper  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  la. 

May  17.    $5,000  damage  was  caused  by  i'^^f.^^^f 
of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company,  1209-1211  Giana 
avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


avenue,  Kansas  City,  mo. 

May  22.    J.  S.  Poer's  paint  shop,  Lexington,  Ky..  d 
stroyed  bv  fire;  loss,  $10,000. 

May  24.    Slight  fire  at  the  Schultz  Paint   Compa:i>  _ 
store   Fresno  and  I  streets,  Fresno,  Cal.    No  loss. 

May  29.    Paint  factory  of  George  D.  Wetherill  &  Co.. 
Inc      110-112-114    North    Front    .street,    Phdadelphia,  Pa 
badly  damaged  by  fire  starting  in  the  shipping  and  label- 
ing department. 

PAINT  IS  A  NECESSITY. 

Editor  The  Painters'  Magazine. 

near  Sir: -Your  article  on  page  25,3  of  the  May  number 
states  the  substance  correctly.  -  ,        •  „ 

We  should  still  consider  everything  but  luxuries  a 
necessity.  The  up-keep  of  buildings,  which  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  money  investment,  is  surely  a  neces- 
sity, and  paint  on  buildings  properly  and  wisely  applu  d 
is  merely  insurance.  . 

Passing  by  Robert  N.  Hunter's  show  rooms  in  Biook- 
lyn  a  few  months  ago.  I  saw  painted  on  his  windows  the 
words  "Old  Homes  Made  New."  I  stopped  to  ,>ee  if  it  did 
not  read  "Old  Men  Made  New,"  It  did  not  however, 
hence  he  lost  a  chance  of  a  hard  job  making  good. 

His  slogan  is  a  strong  one,  and  could  bo  used  by  many 
of  our  good  painters.  "Old  Buildings  Made  New"  is  not 
lar  fetched  when  we  compare  the  difference  "before  and 

after."  .        ■  , 

The  next  step  is  to  cut  out  all  extravagance  in  paint- 
ing by  giving  durable  results  at  tlie  least  cost.  There 
■ire  too  many  luxuries  that  go  to  waste  in  the  painting 
business.  These  run  u,,  the  cost,  which  makes  ownei-^ 
ligure  proportions  of  loss  with  no  paint  :igainst  the  high 
cost  of  painting.  . 

The  necessary  amount  of  good  paint  to  protect  a  build- 
ing from  decay  is  not  exiiensive,  nor  is  it  extr;i vauaiicc. 
but  is  a  necessity,  especially  when  applied  liy  good  me- 
chanics. ,    ,      vT  •. 

"Use  More  Paint"— "Old  Buildings  Made  -New  aie 
good  slogans  and  your  .Magazine  is  the  right  one  to  help. 


Yours  very  truly, 


E.  A  .Miiim 


/ 
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The  Markets 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  constantly  advancing 
prices  which  characterize  the  paint  market.  From 
week  to  week  the  trade  has  begun  to  look  for- 
ward as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  announcement  of  some 
new  price  list,  which  is  higher  than  the  preceding,  and 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  have  grown  cautious  against 
making  contracts  for  future  deliveries,  except  for  definite 
amounts  and  at  specified  periods.  Metal  lead  has  been 
steadily  gaining  in  strength,  and  this  has  been  reflected 
by  advances  in  the,  prices  of  all  lead  products.  Values  of 
the  zinc  pigments  are  very  high,  with  few  offerings  of 
these  goods  for  immediate  or  future  deliveries.  Stocks 
on  China  wood  oil  are  very  low,  and  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  free  arrivals  within  the  next  few 
months.  Linseed  oil  has  an  easier  tone,  though  there 
has  been  practically  no  recent  change  in  price.  Higher 
prices  are  predicted  for  varnish  gums,  as  stocks  are 
small  at  shipping  points  and  vessels  are  scarce.  No  re- 
liable prices  can  be  quoted  for  glues,  chalk,  whiting  or 
putty.    Spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosins  are  easy  in  tone. 

White  Lead. 

Announcement  was  made  just  before  going  to  press 
that  manufacturers  of  basic  carbonate  white  lead  have 
again  advanced  their  prices.  The  present  prices  for  dry 
white  lead,  being  11  cents  per  pound  and  upward,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  and  size  of  packages,  and  for  white  lead 
in  oil,  1214  cents  per  pound  and  upward.  Basic  sulphate 
white  lead  prices  range  from  10%  cents  per  pound  in  car 
lots,  upward,  according  to  quantity. 

Red  Lead. 

Very  little  red  lead  is  being  offered,  although  there  is 
a  fair  demand  for  it.  Production  costs  are  advancing, 
which  gives  a  strong  character  to  the  market.  The  low- 
est price,  in  car  lots,  for  dry  red  lead  is  12%  cents  per 
pound,  and  for  red  lead  in  oil  is  12%  cents  per  pound  and 
upward,  according  to  quantity. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

No  fixed  prices  are  given  for  spot  delivery,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  producers  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mands for  this  material.  Recent  contracts  for  quantities 
have  been  made  at  10%@11  cents  per  pound  for  selected 
grades,  and  lO^/i  to  101/2  cents  per  pound  for  ordinary 
zinc  oxide.  But  when  the  output  is  apportioned  on  this 
basis,  according  to  the  requirements  of  manufacturing 
consumers,  there  may  be  no  surplus  for  new  business. 
French  process  zinc  white  is  still  quoted  as  follows:  — 
Red  seal,  15@15ys  cents  per  pound:  green  seal,  151/2® 
15%  cents  per  pound,  and  white  seal.  16@16%  cents  per 
pound,  in  large  quantities. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Prices  in  domestic  markets  have  been  easy,  as  prices 
go,  but  the  quotations  are  nominal,  for  the  crushers  are 
unable  to  obtain  seed  in  any  quantities.  Offers  of  lin- 
seed oil  in  car  lots  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  ?1.20 
to  $1.27  per  gallon:  in  most  cases  a  premium  being  asked 
for  immediate  delivery.  In  5-barrel  lots  oil  is  quoted  at 
?1.31  for  raw  and  $1.22  for  boiled. 

Naval  Stores. 

The  local  market  for  turpentine  has  ruled  steady  on  a 
basis  of  44c.  per  gallon,  on  jobbing  lots  of  five  barrels. 
Prices  in  the  South  are  easier,  but  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  have  maintained  prices  firmly  in  New 
York. 


SOME  CHANGES  IN  HARRISONS  FORCE. 

THE  paint  and  varnish  trade  generally  will  be  in- 
interested  to  know  that  Harrisons,  Inc.,  have  an- 
nounced the  promotion  of  T.  O.  Bannister,  for- 
merly Northwestern  manager,  to  be  assistant  manager 
paint  and  varnish  sales,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bannister  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Minneapolis 
operations  of  Harrisons  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  has 
been  active  in  paint  club  affairs.  He  leaves  a  large  circle 
of  friends  in  that  section, 

G.  Gordon  Barber  has  been  appointed,  effective  May 
14,  to  the  position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Bannister  of 
Northwestern  manager.  Mr.  Barber  will  be  located  in 
the  offices  of  Harrisons,  Inc.,  in  Minneapolis. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PAINT  RESEARCHES  AND  THEIR  PRACTICAiL 
APPLICATION,  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Assistant  Direc- 
Lor,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  "Washington,  D.  C; 
Director,  Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States;  384  pages,  6  by  9  inches; 
cloth  bound;  155  illustrations;  copious  index;  printed  by 
the  Author;  price,  $5.00,  postpaid. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
many  valuable  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Gardner  before 
conventions  of  master  painters  and  others  will  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  secure  these  important  contributions 
to  paint  knowledge  in  a  permanent  form,  and  so  copi- 
ously indexed  that  the  great  fund  of  information  con- 
tained in  them  is  instantly  available. 

From  a  careful  examination  this  new  book  by  Mr. 
Gardner  appears  to  be  made  up  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
of  papers  previously  presented  by  him  as  the  result  of 
original  investigations  of  various  paint  problems  which 
he  had  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Scientific  Sec- 
tion of  the  Paint  Manufacturers  Association.  Until 
gathered  together  in  this  form  this  information  could 
be  found  only  in  the  reports  published  in  The  Painters' 
Magazine  and  other  technical  periodicals,  or  in  the 
pamphlet  reprints  distributed  by  the  Paint  Manufactur- 
ers' Association.  The  new  book  makes  these  important 
contributions  to  paint  literature  more  permanent  and 
available  for  study  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  technical 
paint  matters  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book  and,  after 
having  read  it  carefclly,  to  add  it  to  their  libraries 
for  future  reference. 

We  cannot  give  any  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  this  work  than  by  quoting  its  table  of  contents, 
as  follows:  — 

1 — ^The  Growth  of  the  Prepared  Paint  Industry  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  Work  of  the  Painter.  II— The  White 
Pigment  Industry.  Ill — Physical  Characteristics  of  Pig- 
ments and  Paints.  IV— Tests,  of  Lithopone.  V — Wash- 
ington Paint  Oil  Tests.  VI — Paint  Protection  for  Port- 
land-Cement Surfaces.  VII— Paints  to  Prevent  Electrol- 
ysis in  Concrete  Structures.  VIII— Paints  for  Metal. 
IX — Marine  Paints.  X— Arlington  Paint  Tests.  XI — Ob- 
servations on  Painted  Lumber.  XII — ^Impregnated  Panel 
Tests.  XIII— Fire-Retardant  Paints  for  Singles  and 
Other  Wooden  Structures.  XIV — The  Composition  of 
Paint  Vapors.  XV— The  Toxic  and  Antiseptic  Pl-operties 
of  Paints.  XVI— The  Light-Reflecting  Values  of  White 
and  Colored  Paints.  XVII — ^Formation  and  Inhibition  of 
Mildew  in  Paints.  XVIII— EMngi  on  Painted  Surfaces. 
XIX— ^Changes  Occurring  in  Oils  and  Paste  Paints,  Due 
to  Autohydrolysis  of  the  Glycerides.  XX— The  Effect  of 
Pigments  Upon  the  Constants  of  Linseed  Oil.  XXI — 
Storage  Changes  in  Vegetable  and  Animal  Oils.  XXII— 
Paint  Driers  and  Their  Application.  XXIII— Miscel- 
laneous Oil  Investigations.  XXIV— The  Application  of 
Paints  and  Finishes  to  Wood. 


A  HAPPY  BENEDICT. 
E.  Warren  Michael,  Sales  Manager  of  the  Adams 
&  Elting  Co. 

ON  Saturday  evening.  May  12,  E.  Warren  Michael, 
for  many  years  the  successful  sales  manager  of 
the  Adams  &  Elting  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Peter 
Snelling,  were  married  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
Mr.  Michael's  hosts  of  friends. 

The  groom,  who  is  well  known  to  the  trade,  was  the 
recipient  of  many  handsome  gifts,  in  spite  of  the  se- 
crecy maintained.  Not  only  the  salesmen  and  employees 
collectively,  but  the  members  of  the  company  Individ- 
ually sent  elaborate  gifts  of  silver. 

Here's  with  the  best  of  luck  to  our  genial  friend. 


The  are  wholesale  merchants  who  rate  the  credit 
standing  of  their  customers  largely  on  their  ability  to 
discount  their  bills,  realizing  that  in  this  day  of  expert 
methods  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  dealer  who 
fails  to  avail  himself  of  his  cash  discounts  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  ultimate  failure,  especially  if  he  is  a  bor- 
rower and  pays  interest. 


Get  one  hundred  cents'  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar 
you  spend. 
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MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

is  packed  in  sealed  one-pound  cartons  with  our  guarantee  that  contents  of 
every  carton  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it.    One  pound  makes  1  Kz  gallons. 

It  is  not  a  Glue  Size,  but  is 

The  Safest  Foundation 

For  a  Primer  or  First  Coater  under  Paint. 
For  a  Wood  Filler  and  Wood  Stain  under  Varnish. 
It  is  better  than  Shellac  or  other  Wood  Fillers. 
Neutralizes  Lime,  Kills  Stains  and  Stops  Suction. 
It  is  elastic  and  cannot  peel  from  a  clean  surface. 
E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

217  FULTON  STREET 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  • 


TKe  Popular  Flatting  Oil  thins  White  Lead  and  Paste  Paints  to  a  de- 
Shtfuriy  spread-g,  far-reaching  and  good  covermg  pamt,  w.th  all  the 

washable  qualities  of  Tile. 

As  it  makes  more  Paint  than  Turpentine  it  is  less  expensive. 

A  Priming  Coat  of  "Munns  Wall  Size"  and  two  coats  of 
White  Lead  and  ■'Leadoil"  thinned  to  the  Proport'on  of 
31  gallons  of  "Leadoil"  to  the  100  pounds  of  White  Lead 
give  results  on  new  work  that  cannot  be  equaled. 

For  Sale  in  all  good  Paint  Stores. 

LEADOIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

219  FULTON  STREE  T 
BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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This  Wonderful  Wood  Finish 

Dries  in  TWO  HOURS 
Hardens  OVERNIGHT 

Don't  just  SAY  you'd  like  to  cut  down  your  costs.  Begin  today 
to  DO  it.  There's  no  question  about  the  saving  Degrah  will  effect 
for  you.  This  saving  has  already  been  completely  demonstrated. 
Degrah  will  cut  your  costs  on  shellacing,  varnishing,  lacquering  and 
enamelling  almost  squarely  in  half.  And  you'll  have  better  results 
with  which  to  delight  your  patrons  than  you  have  ever  had  before. 

DieqraK 
REGISTERED  W  y.  s.  PAT.  OFF. 

A  DECORATIVE  WOOD  FINISH 

Degrah  is  like  a  varnish — yet  it  is  like  shellac  and  like  lacquer.  It  does 
the  work  of  all  three  but  is  really  neither.  There  is  no  distinct  classification 
for  Degrah  except  just  "  Degrah." 

Oil  taken  from  Sheep's  Wool  Used 

Everybody  knows  the  qualifications  of  oil  taken  from  sheep's  wool.  It  is 
absolutely  waterproof.  It  has  many  other  difTerent  and  unusual  qualities.  For 
years  we  experimented  with  it.  We  were  baffled  by  the  difiicult  chemical 
problems  involved.  But  all  the  time  we  knew  what  we  wanted  to  get.  We 
wanted  what  every  other  varnish  manufacturer  has  been  striving  for  since 
the  varnish  business  first  began — a  full  bodied,  quick  drying  and  hardening 
product  that  would  resist  everything — ^that  can  be  sandpapered  and  rubbed  the 
day  after  applying,  and  at  last  we  got  this  marvellous  Degrah  which  dries  in 
two  hours — which  hardens  over  night.  Degrah  is  revolutionary  just  as  our 
Keystona — the  first  washable  flat  finish  was  revolutionary  just  as  Zinolin  the 
first  all  zinc  outside  paint  was  revolutionary.  Its  cost  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
many  varnishes  which  are  so  poor  that  you  couldn't  and  wouldn't  use  them. 


KEYSTONE 

Makers  of  the  114  justly  famous 
KEYSTONE  and  QUALITY 

114  Keystona  Bldg., 
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Cuts  Down  Your  Costs 

Skellac  is  UP 
Varnish  is  UP 

Degrah  is  DOWN 

Degrah  costs  $1.75  less  per  gallon  than  high  grade  varnishes— and  from  two 
to  three  coats  less  are  required.  Three  coats  take  the  place  o  one  of  shellac 
and  two  of  varnish.  The  use  of  shellac  is  unnecessary.  Think  of  the  saving 
-and  then  also  think  what  you  can  save  on  the  enamel-for  with  our  special 
Deerah  enamel  varnish  you  can  make  your  own  white  enamel  by  merely  adding 
zinc  ground  in  oil.  For  your  convenience-Degrah  is  also  put  up  in  white 
enamel  ready  for  use. 

Be  Prepared  to  be  Amazed 

Naturally  you'll  doubt  what  we  say  about  Degrah  until  you  SEE  for  your- 
self that  the  statements  we  make  are  true.  We  didn't  thijk  ourselves  that  any 
one  product  could  be  made  as  quick  drying  and  full  bodied  as  Shellac— as 
elossy,  smooth  and  tough  as  Lacquer-and  less  expensive  and  more  durable 
than  Varnish— until  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes.  Degrah  contains  more  oil  than 
any  varnish,  therefore,  it  is  unusually  elastic  and  durable  and  it  is  positively 
proof  against  acid,  alcohol,  ammonia,  heat,  water,  everything.  1  he  list  price 
of  Degrah  is  $2.75  per  gallon. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Today 

Watching  and  thinking  is  bad  business  when  for  the  first  time  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  product  Hke  this.  You'll  want  to  be  shown  any  way  be- 
fore you  use  Degrah,  so  send  for  a  small  sample  by  the  first  mail  and  save  time. 
After  that  you  can  think.  You'll  be  busy  thinking  of  all  the  ways  you  can  use 
Degrah  and  save  money. 

Prevento  is  our  concrete  hardener 
which  absolutely  prevents  the  disinte- 
gration of  cement  surfaces.  Makes 
"petrifies  concrete  floor  forever  dustproof, 

/-»PMPMT  QiiDFArp*;  wearproof  and  waterproof.  Easy  to 
CEMENT  SURFACES    ^^^^^  You  can  cover  10,000  to  15,000 

square  feet  a  day  and  make  splendid  profits.  See  our  last  month's  announce- 
ment in  this  publication  or  write  for  more  complete  information,  bample 
concrete  block,  half  treated,  half  untreated,  sent  upon  request. 

VARNISH  CO. 

KEYSTONE  KUALITY  KREATIONS 
Stand  for  the  Same 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  "Counts"  with  "F-S"  Products 

That's  why  you  are  safe  in  specifying  our 
"Pioneer"  Paste  Wood  Filler  and  stain 
(combined)  for  open-grained  woods,  and 
our  "Model"  Liquid  Wood  Filler  for  close- 
fibred  woods.  They  always  prove  satisfactory. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  P!  .ladelphia 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  CONVENTION. 

Notice  to  Members. 

To  the  Members  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association:  — 
Your  secretary  has  been  instructed  by  the  president 
and  the  Executive  Board  to  inform  the  members  of  this 
Association,  and  all  others  who  are  in  any  way  afflliated 
with  or  are  particularly  interested  in  its  welfare,  that 
the  forty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  and  is  hereby  postponed  until 
further  notice,  owing  to  the  state  of  war  now  existing  be- 
tween this  country  and  Germany. 

The  notice  will  be  published  when  any  changes  to  the 
above  program  are  made. 

Very  respectfully, 
J.  F.  Gearhart,  President, 
A.  P.  Dane,  Secretary. 


-The   office    of   general   inspector  of  passenger 


equipment,  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  has  been 
abolished.  Hereafter  Foremen  Painters  H.  M.  Butts,  of 
the  West  Albany  shops,  and  S.  E.  Breese,  of  the  Collin- 
wood  (Ohio)  shops,  in  addition  to  their  present  duties, 
will  take  up  E  F.  Bigelow's  work.  Mr.  Butts  will  look 
after  District  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Mr.  Breese  will  per- 
form the  service  in  District  No.  3  and  No.  4.  Mr.  Butts' 
district  lies  east  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  Breese's  district,  west. 
G.  E.  Carson  is  M.  C.  B.  of  the  Eastern  district;  W.  O. 
Thompson,  of  the  Western  district. 

-S.  B   Wells,  former  assistant  to  Master  Painter 


J  J.  W.  Lee,  of  the  Albany  (Ala.)  shops  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville,  has  recently  been  appointed  master 
painter  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  shops  of  the  above 
company. 

 D.  J.  Giles,  railway  representative  of  the  Wil- 
son Remover  Company,  has  recently  been  "on  the  rounds" 


of  the  railway  paint  shops  ot  the  Eastern  country.  Giles 
is  a  suave  and  diplomatic  "Knight  of  the  Road,"  wno 
talks  about  breaking  up  old  sod  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  with 
the  apparent  authority  of  a  Farm  Bureau  expert. 

 The  new  dining  cars  recently  put  into  service 

by  the  Erie  Railroad,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
these  columns  last  month,  are  of  steel  construction, 
with  interior  finish  of  Cuban  mahogany.  These  cars  are 
78  feet  10  inches  long,  and  the  compartments  will  ac- 
commodate twenty-eight  passengers.  The  semi-enclosed 
compartments  will  seat  two  or  four  people,  and  the  pri- 
vacy so  much  appreciated  by  many  persons  is  expected 
to  prove  a  most  satisfactory  innovation. 

 In  these  columns  last  month  announcement  was 

made  that  "effective  Monday,  April  1,  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
car  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  closed  down, 
thereby  putting  some  600  men  out  of  work."  This  was 
a  most  unfortunate  error.  "Missouri  Pacific''  should 
have  read  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  in  which  fonn, 
with  the  quoted  extract  from  the  Sedalia  Democrat,  the 
item  would  have  conveyed  the  information  intended. 
The  master  painter  at  these  shops  for  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  is  J.  W.  Rowlette.  Mr.  Rowlette,  by  the 
way,  is  a  most  efficient  manager  of  paint  shop  affairs, 
skilled  in  his  craft,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  Southwest's 
finest  type. 

 The  task  confronting  master  car  painters  re- 
sponsible for  the  painting  and  cleaning  of  passenger 
equipment  used  in  transporting  soldiers,  when  the  troops 
get  under  way  in  large  numbers,  may  be  glimpsed  from 
the  fact  that  to  move  an  infantry  regiment  of  55  officers 
and  1,890  men,  48  passenger  cars,  not  to  mention  other 
equipment,  will  be  needed;  light  artillery  takes  32  pas- 
senger cars;  mountain  artillery,  30  passenger  cars;  cav- 
alry regiment,  36  passenger  cars;  horse  artillery,  34  pas- 
senger cars.  .  Gentlemen  of  the  railway  paint  shop,  mobil- 
ize your  painting  and  cleaning  resources! 
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Millions 

upon 

millions 

of  home  owners  have  read  the  advertisement 
shown  at  left  during  the  past  month.  Hundredsot 
these  readers  are  located  right  in  your  territory 
Next  time  you  figure  on  a  painting  job  why  not 
suggest 


instead  of  wall  paper  for  the  interior?    That  will  increase  your 
profits  and  make  a  new  fi-iend  every  time.    Iry  it  l 
Drop  us  a  line  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Job  Record  Book.    It's  a  great  convenience. 


>     CX     AllA^      *W»        ^  JT-r  - 

dhe  £owe  Brothers  Company 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Jersey  City 


Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 


Toronto 


 Charles  E.  Copp  declares  he  has  fo/X^sSe 

fo  hoTd  hfs  silver  convention  wedding  (no  cards)  «^  that 
Ha  to     A<5  his  birthday  always  occurs  at  that  time,  nt= 

 The  steel  construction  department  of  the  Ne^ 

%  Z  SerP°af„\erH.^;i.°BuT£'td"".s  stalwart  a.- 

^"^"'"T^e'CiTor..,  Bu.a,o.  Roctes.e.  and 
PlI^;;;;;^Jh  K^fway  mJgarine  is  a  splendid  PnMi»»»». 

the  Angus  (Montreal)  shops  ot  the  Canadian 
rarSe-nfand  'L*t!'Jo^m^  very  efflcien.  and  an,- 

'ZrlTZ.:  son  H„ry  is  designing  and 
h„-,;^'a*'',Sor  trucra.,d  trai^^^^^^ 
shop  tor  the  United  Shoe  Con  pany,  Be™™;  J 
follow  an  army  and  ™f  '  ™„"'  ^^'^J  °„  on  boird.  So 
Se'J  r  allf  n  7„  rn,:' wa"y"'St  the  -old  tnan." 

by  Master  Painters  Hartley  and  G  ^)bons   o^^^  ^^^^ 
son,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe     or  dur  ng      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

r.T00T000^rr?t^lhrpSus  bit  record. 

_-For  several  weeks  recently  Master  Painter  0. 
P.  Wilkins  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  was  in  the  Ro- 


anoke Hospital.   However,  his  many  friends  will  be  happy 
to  learn  that  he  is  now  quite  himself  again. 

 The  death  of  Mrs.  Lola  McCune  Houser,  beloved 

wife  of  Master  Painter  John  W.  houser,  of  the  Lnam- 
bersburg  (Pa.)   shops  of  the  Cuniberland  Valley  Rai  _ 

°:h?reTe^hld°LrtlLn  t/o^^eks 
S'iousT/  to'underg:  an  operation,  which  bowever,  -as 
not  performed.  Mrs.  Houser  is  survived  by  lier  bus 
band'^Ind  mother  and  one  sister,  both  of  wh«m  de  In 
Stoona,  at  which  place  the  funeral  was  l^eld  Sunday. 
May  20  at  2.30  p.  m.  The  pall  ln^itn^r 
I  ?■  ^Tlfr  ai?      A^tmi^  ^M^ '^Ind  ^Mr^s".  H^er 

Since  1887  she  has  accompanied  ^^r  husbana  to  ever 
Pnnvpntion  except  one,  and  her  acquaintance  in  the  big 
AssSion  S^^^  practically  everyone.  Her 

flne   womanly   at'tainments    and  ^^^f,^,  ^ 

heart  and  mind  were  distinguished  ^haracterist  cs  ui 
fhe  kindly  life  that  has  passed  on  to  ts  lai-ge--  s  ^^^^ 
Her  death  will  be  deeply  mourned  by  a  gieat  compa  . 
of  devoted  friends.  n,  . 

 During  the  six  months  ending  December  31  last 

the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  added  20  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives to  its  tractive  power;  in  the  same  period  ..- 
ew  nassenger  cars  were  also  added  to  the  equipment  of 
the  roid  The  painting  department  on  this  enterprising 
system  appears  to  be  experiencing  a  continuous  growth. 

 W    J    Dewyer.  master  painter  of  the  Renova 

fPa)  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  niaking  a 
^  fnr  himself  as  a  careful,  conscientious  craft snum 
Mud  mlnagHf  nen.  and  although  a  comparatively  new 
come?  at  Renova.  he  is  giving  these  shops  the  custom- 
ary Pennsylvania  standard  for  good  work. 

 At  tiie  Montreal  (Canada)  shops  of  the  Grand 

TrT:;^mii?av  Forenua^^  Painter  J.  McCarthy  is  con- 
If  ,nnv  doing  his  bit  both  for  his  country  and  he  great 
ratiroad  to  which  he  is  attached.  McCarthy  is  one  of 
the  fine  painters  of  the  north  country. 
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The  Name  to  Go  BY 
When  You  Go  to  'BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

268-274  S.  2nd  St.     ¥-»L  •!  ]     i     i_  • 

201-207  Spruce  St.  r^niiaclelpnici 


 stockholders  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 

Pacific  have  been  summoned  to  a  special  meeting  for 
June  21  to  vote  on  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  capi- 
tal stock  from  $75,000,000  to  $140,000,000.  All  the  new 
stock  will  be  preferred,  and  $30,000,000  of  it  will  be  en- 
titled to  dividends  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  annu- 
ally. Meanwhile  the  painting  department  continues,  un- 
der the  administration  of  Master  Painter  George  War- 
lick,  to  be  one  of  the  notably  efficient  features  of  Rock 
Island  management. 


 During  the  six  months  ending  with  last  year, 

the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  applied  general  repairs  to 
92  locomotives  and  thorough  repairs  to  207.  During 
this  period  56  passenger  cars  received  heavy  repairs  and 
269  medium  repairs.  In  this  work  Master  Painter  Wil- 
liam Mullendorf's  department  played  a  conspicuous  and 
capable  part. 

 Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  ordered  1,472 
locomotives  and  29,796  freight  cars.  During  this  same 
period  foreign  orders  have  totaled  533  locomotives  and 
14,550  freight  cars.  At  the  present  time  locomotive 
builders  are  said  to  have  orders  in  hand  that  will  keep 
them  busy  well  into  the  first  quarter  of  1918.  From  th 
above  it  may  be  surmised  that  painters  have  busy  days 
ahead  in  the  locomotive  line. 

 Care    and    locomotive    painters    are  numbered 

among  the  quarter  million  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  who  are  to  receive  from  the  company  a  small 
booklet,  bearing  the  national  emblem  in  colors  on  the 
cover,  containing  a  copy  of  President  Wilson's  procla- 
mation, calling  upon  citizens  in  every  occupation  to  '  do 
their  bit"  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 

 "Unorganized"  employes  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

including  the  employes  of  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop's 
department,  are  to  receive  bonuses  aggregating  $750,000. 
This  bonus  has  been  authorized  by  President  J.  M.  Han- 
naford  and  follows  an  increase  of  five  per  cent.,  granted 
last  October.  Further,  employes  in  the  service  of  the 
company  July  1,  1917,  will  be  granted  a  bonus  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  their  wages  between  January  1  and  July  1, 
except  where  service  has  not  been  continuous  and  where 
the  wages  of  employes  have  been  fixed  by  contract  or 
schedules  made  by  collective  agreement.  Moreover,  it 
is  stated  that  similar  bonuses  will  be  considered  from 
time  to  time,  as  conditions  warrant. 

 Four  women  are  now  connected  with  the  car  and 

locomotive  repair  department  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  shops 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  After  a  look  at  these  husKy 
young  women  in  overalls,  the  jump  from  petticoats  to 
pants  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  evolution  in  the 
world  for  the  female  of  the  species. 

 Harry  C.  Quest,  son  of  the  veteran,  W.  0.  Quest, 

master  painter  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  for  a 
number  of  years  a  representative  of  various  paint  and 
varnish  supply  firms  in  the  railway  field,  has  associated 
himself  with  A.  A.  Ridgway,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ridgway-'Quest  .^Company,  to  manufacture  paints  and 
varnishes  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Quest  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  he  will  cover  the  entire  coun- 
try. Branch  offices  will  be  established  in  New  York  ano 
Denver,  Colo.  The  new  Ridgway-Quest  plant  has  been 
equipped  especially  for  supplies  for  the  railway  field. 

 Under   the   sale   of   $11,450,000    Wlieeling  and 

Lake  Erie,  prior  lien,  seven  per  cent,  stock,  to  interests 
said  to  be  either  the  Western  Maryland  or  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, who  controls  the  Western  Maryland,  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  property  is  to  take  place.  This  reorganiza- 
tion, however,  is  not  expected  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  administration  of  the  department  now  officered  by 
Master  Painters  F.  G.  Schaefer  and  James  A.  Workman. 

 The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  said  to  be 

working  upon  orders  from  the  Russian  Government,  to- 
taling 278  engines,  and  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce  is 
making  every  lick  count  in  his  department  in  an  effort 
to  facilitate  at  prompt  delivery  of  the  equipment. 

 At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Vetei- 

ans'  Association,  held  in  Boston,  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
20,  139  members  responded  to  roll  call.  There  was  a 
light  lunch  served,  after  which  came  a  flag-raising,  at- 
tended by  speeches  and  song  by  men  who  have  seen 
fifty-four  years  of  service  on  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
Past  President  Edwin  F.  Brooks,  the  oldest  railroad  em- 
ploye in  the  world,  acted  as  color  bearer,  assisted  by 
other  long-time  railway  employes.  Charles  E.  Copp  was 
one  of  the  veteran  members  present. 


USE  FOX'S 

CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  are  the  products  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
materials. 

Thirty  years  of  constant  effort,  honest  dealing 
and  gradual  success. 

>ye  offer  the  best  materials  in  our  hne  on  the 
market  and  guarantee  our  products  will  over- 
come  more  difficulties,  prove  more  reliable 
and  cost  less  per  jib  than  any  others. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  responsible  con- 
cerns  m  the  trade. 

We  Urge  Your  Trade. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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 The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  ordered  that  all  gates  at  highway  grade  cross- 
ings of  railroads  in  that  State  shall  be  painted  with  the 
regulation  black  and  white  diagonal  stripes,  and  that 
crossing  attendants  using  flags  shall,  instead  of  the  flag, 
use  the  16-inch  disk.  Maintenance  of  way  painters  have 
a  big  job  ahead  of  them. 

 For  the  Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will,  next  year,  provide  275  locomotives 
at  a  total  cost  of  $14,200,000.  The  average  cost  of  these 
locomotives  will  be  about  $51,600  each.  In  1914  these  en- 
gines would  have  cost  not  to  exceed  $28,000  each.  Of 
the  above  number  245  will  be  built  at  the  Altoona  shops 
of  the  company.  This  will  make  455  locomotives  on 
order  to  be  built  at  the  company  shops,  an  item  that 
promises  to  keep  Master  Locomotive  Painter  D.  A.  Lit- 
tle's department  at  a  high  tide  of  prosperity. 

 Mr    and  Mrs.  0.  P.  Wilkins,  of  Roanoke,  Va., 

journeyed  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Mrs  John  W.  Houser,  which  is  a  most  convincing 
tribute  to  the  affection  existing  among  the  members  ot 
the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association. 

 Arthur   W.   Copp,   son   of   the   veteran  master 

painter  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  American  Can  Company's  munition  plant 
at  Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  and  lives  in  Cranford,  near  by, 
where  he  is  captain  of  the  Home  Guards,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Garden  League.  For  a  real  active  lite, 
the  captain  appears  to  be  hiking  along  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  youthful  and  industrious  parent. 

 On  the  first  day  of  July,  or  as  near  that  time  as 

the  accounts  can  be  made  up,  employes  of  the  Santa  Fe 
painters  included,  of  course,  will  be  paid  additional 
compensation,  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  wages 
earned  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year. 

 One  of  the  busy  men  of  the  Southwest  is  F.  M. 

Pribble  master  painter  of  the  Stamps  (Ark.)  shops  of 
the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  He  looks  after  some  61 
locomotives  and  over  a  thousand  cars,  and  good  work  is 
the  rule. 

 A  traveling  salesman,  who  peeps  into  railway 

paint  shops  with  becoming  regularity,  not  long  since 
visited  the  "main  offices"  of  a  big  trunk  line,  and  ap- 
proaching the  desk  in  the  outer  office,  absentmindedly 
remarked  to  the  sweet-faced  lady  in  charge:— "I  called 
to  see  the  sixth  assistant  to  the  seventh  vice-president,'' 
whereupon  the  L.  in  C.  very  graciously  summoned  the 
office  boy. 

 By  way  of  showing  the  important  part  which  the 

department,  under  charge  of  Master  Painters  J.  D.  Flake, 
C  A  Gilbert,  J.  M.  McAnally  and  E.  L.  Younger,  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  has  played  in  the  prosperity  of  the  road, 
it  may  be  said  that  since  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  in  1915  some  15,200  freight  cars  and  miscel- 
laneous work  cars  have  been  rebuilt,  costing  $6,000,000; 
also  142  passenger  cars  have  been  rebuilt  and  provided 
with  steel  underframes,  electric  lights  and  other  modern 
improvements,  at  a  cost  of  $900,000.  New  passenger 
cars  engines  and  freight  cars  have  been  purchased,  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $4,300,000.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
the  Missouri  Pacific  is  some  road. 

 A  great  new  electric  locomotive  has  recently 

been  monopolizing  a  lot  of  space  in  Master  Painter  D.  A. 
Little's  shop  at  Altoona,  while  its  parade  uniform  re- 
ceived due  application.  The  locomotive  is  76  feet  6 
inches  long,  with  a  cab  running  its  entire  length.  It  is 
equipped  with  six  pairs  of  driving  wheels  and  with  two 
pairs  of  pony  wheels.  In  movement,  out  in  the  big 
world  it  looks  like  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  run- 
ning along  on  stilts.  Incidentally,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
most  powerful  locomotive  in  the  world.  Master  Painter 
O  P.  Wilkins  is  to  witness  this  electric  Samson  perform 
over  the  Norfolk  and  Western. 

 ^Since  she  returned  from  Florida,  where  she  so- 
journed for  some  time,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Quest  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  health,  much  to  the  delight  of  her  devoted 
household.  She  acquired  a  complexion  worth  tliree  fig- 
ures of  Atlantic  City  money  and,  at  this  writing,  mil- 
lions of  Freedom's  hand  maidens  are  trying  to  get  the 
same  shade,  while  gaily  planting  spuds  where  spuds 
never  grew  before. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  35 

Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  which  item  will  serve  to  keep  the  paint- 
ing department  in  its  accustomed  nirlie  of  importance. 
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The  ne-iv  Murphy  Can 

Your  customers' 
final  verdict 

upon  your  work  is  not  given  until  time  has 
tested  it.  How  will  your  work  look  after  it 
has  seen  hard  service?  Will  it  make  your  cus- 
tomer feel  that  it  pays  to  employ  a  good 
painter? 

Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish 

"the  famish  that  lasts  longest  " 

makes  floors  beautiful,  sanitary  and  easy  to 
care  for.  It  does  not  crack  or  turn  white.  It 
is  waterproof  for  all  reasonable  requirements. 
It  has  the  endurance  varnish  must  have  if  it  is 
to  give  your  customers  the  satisfaction  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  and  make  them  feel  amply 
repaid  for  the  cost  of  the  job. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
Newark,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 

Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
Canadian  Asiociate 
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White  Enamel 


It  flows  smoothly  and  evenly,  covering 
twice  the  surface  of  ordinary  enamels. 
Will  not  peel,  chip  or  check,  show 
brush  marks  or  laps.  Kyanize  is 
made  right  here  in  America — made  to 
stand  any  kind  of  weather — dry,  moist, 
cold  or  heat,  whether  you  use  it  on 
plaster  in  a  steaming  laundry  or  on  a 
front  porch  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain. 
Use  Kyanize  on  all  your  jobs  and  ar- 
chitects and  householders  will  soon  get 
to  know  who  can  be  relied  upon  for  do- 
ing real,  good,  lasting  work. 

We  have  a  most  interesting 
"Specification  Booklet,'^  horv 
to  use  Kyanize  Enamel  on  dif- 
ferent surfaces.  Well  gladly 
send  it  free;  together  rvith 
sample  of  Enamel,  if  you  will 
simply  ask  /or  it. 

Boston  Varnish  Company 

Fine   Varnishes  and  Enamels 
Everett  Station  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Warehouse  and  Office— 519  W.  12th  St. 
San  Francisco  Warehouse  ^- nd  Office- 


311   California  St. 
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 E.    F.    Bigelow,    former    assistant    to  Mastei 

Painter  N.  M.  Butts,  at  ttie  West  Albany  shops  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  and  later  serving  in  the  in- 
spection department  of  the  road,  has  identified  himself 
with  the  Sanitation  and  Supply  Company  of  New  York, 
where  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  he  will  have  his 
headquarters.  E.  F.  Bigelow  is  a  man  of  superior  abil- 
ity and,  in  his  new  sphere  of  activity,  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  fine  account  of  himself. 

 Master  Painter  Thomas  Marshall,  of  the  Angus 

shops  Montreal,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
working  a  large  force  of  skilled  workmen,  turning  out 
eight  finished  passenger  cars  a  day. 

 A  wage  increase  on  the  Lackawanna  is  creating 

a  little  fiurry  of  excitement  throughout  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  company  and,  of  course,  in  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  hour,  the  men  in  Master  Painter  B,  Mil- 
ler's employ  share  a  full  measure  of  anticipation. 

 Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Montreal,  to  which  point  he  was 
called  in  consultation  concerning  the  pamtmg  of  cer- 
tain passenger  equipment. 

 Of  course,  it's  Mayor  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C 

just  as  it  has  been  for  many  past  months.  The  opposi- 
tion was  as  a  mere  speck  in  the  distance,  and  the  Mayor 
came  into  the  home  stretch  like  a  four-year-old  out  for 
exercise,  and  sped  under  the  wire  a  winner,  with  the 
plaudits  of  a  mighty  throng  of  North  Carolina's  sons  and 
daughters  welcoming  him  to  the  head  of  the  table. 

 The  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  with  Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts  ably  admin- 
istering affairs  in  his  department,  continue  busy  getting 
out  equipment  for  summer  travel,  etc.  From  the  pamt 
Fhop  since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  output  has  been  520 
passenger  cars  This  is  somewhat  below  the  average  ot 
former  years,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  shortage  of  help 
in  the  carpenter  department. 

 At  Ludlow,  Ky.,  you  will  find  Master  Painter 

Louis  Klick,  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
Pacific  A  fine,  capable  mechanic  and  foreman  is  Louis, 
and  the  hospitality  he  dispenses  is  the  kind  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin. 

 The  inquiry  recently  issued  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral for  71  passenger  cars  has  been  withdrawn.  Very 
tew  orders  for  passenger  equipment  cars  have  been 
placed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

 Master  painters  contemplating  a  trip  over  the 

Northern  Pacific,  with  a  view  of  enjoying  the  widely 
heralded  dining  car  feature,  "The  Great  Big  Baked  Po- 
tato," are  hereby  apprised  of  the  discontinuance  of  this 
delectable  dainty. 

 The  Canadian  Pacific  is  credited  with  having 

furnished  more  men  to  the  British  army  than  any  other 
organization  in  Canada.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
7 114  employes  of  the  company  had  enlisted,  quite  a 
number  having  gone  from  the  painting  department  of 
the  company.  Of  the  above  number,  176  have  been  killed 
and  415  wounded. 

 The  annual  report  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 

and  Hartford  Railroad  recently  made  public,  carries, 
among  other  items,  one  of  $10,693,991.17  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  during  the  past  year,  which  reveals  some- 
what the  reason  for  the  prosperity  pervading  the  depart- 
ment of  Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen. 

 Women  workers  employed  on  the  Prussian  State 

Railways  number  more  than  22,700.  On  these  roads,  be- 
fore the  war,  591  women  were  employed.  Many  women 
are  employed  in  the  painting  and  car  and  locomotive 
cleaning  departments,  and  are  said  to  furnish  exceed- 
ingly efficient  help  in  positions  suited  to  their  capacities. 
,   In  the  State  of  Tennessee  the  railways  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  pay  their  employes  twice  a  month.  On 
lhe  Southern  the  pay  days  are  the  first  and  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month,  and  the  painters,  when  given  their  second 
check,  are  forming  the  habit  of  calling  it  the  "Potato 
Special." 

 The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  has  or- 
dered 25  light  Mikado,  20  heavy  Mikado,  10  Pacific  and 
10  Santa  Fe  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  No  dearth  of  painting,  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment on  the  "Burlington,'"  is  promised  for  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

 Master  Painter  William  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pull- 
man Car  Works,  is  just  now  giving  his  expert  attention 
to  the  painting  and  finishing  of  two  combination  library, 
buffet,  lounging  and  baggage  cars  recently  ordered  by 
the  Lackawanna. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING  M.  W. 
MASTER  PAINTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of ' 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters  Asso- 
ciation  was   held   at   the  Union  Station,  Toledo, 
Ohio    Mav  ''7    1917,  the  following  members  being  pres- 
Ohio_^Ma  ^  p_  Ry  .  H  E.  Conraa, 

P  R  R-  4  B.  Phelps,  N.  Y.  C;  Vint  Staub,  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines;  R.  H.  Newbury,  Cincinnati  Northern;  H.  F. 
Jones,  Big  Four;  J.  T.  Lewis,  Wabash 

Hhe  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  H  B.  Phelps, 
chairman-  H.  E.  Conrad  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  question  of  co-ordination  of  the  association  with 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  was  dis- 
cussed as  to  the  method  of  procedure  and  extent  of  co- 
ordination It  was  decided  to  co-ordinate  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Bridges  and  Buildings  Association  to 
any  extent  desired  by  theS  A.  R.  B.  Association.  _ 

There  was  some  discussion  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
nostDone  the  1917  convention  on  account  of  war  condi- 
tTon?  Ttwas  decided  to  hold  the  convention  unless  con- 
ditions  should  arise  that  would  make  it  advisable  to 
postpone  same  for  one  year;  in  which  case  the  present 
officers  and  program  would  be  carried  over  for  one  year. 

The  work  of  making  up  a  tentative  program,  appoint- 
ing a  welfare  committee  and  selecting  a  hotel  foi  the 
convention  was  then  taken  up.  A.  B.  Phelps  and  Vmt 
Staub  were  selected  for  the  Welfare  Committee,  they  to 
select  four  more  members  from  the  Association  member- 
ship The  Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  selected 
as  the  convention  hotel.  . 

The  committee  tendered  to  E.  Thwortes,  superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  Division,  N.  Y.  C,  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  use  of  his  office,  after  which  the  meeting  adjouined 
to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  president. 


SAFETY    FIRST    ON    THE  NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA  &  ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY. 

THE   Nashville.  Chattanooga   &   St.   Louis  Railway 
Company  have  finished  their  '"Safety  First  Car.  ' 

C  M  Anderson  has  charge  of  this  safety  work  and 
iias  reduced  the  number  of  accidents  to  a  great  extent. 
All  emnloyes  are  very  much  enthused  and  are  giving  val- 
uable assistance  to  prevent  and  reduce  the  number  ot  ac- 

''''Accident  reports  are  regularly  placed  on  shop  bulletin 


Safety  First  Lecture  Car 


boards  in  order  that  all  employes  can  see  the  advantages 
resulting  from  this  safety  first  campaign. 

We  show  a  photograph  of  the  "Safety  First  Car,"  which 
is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  motion  picture 
machine.  This  car  will  seat  about  fifty  persons  and  will 
go  over  the  entire  system,  so  that  all  employes  and 
also  school  children  along  the  line  of  the  road  may  be 
instructed  how  to  avoid  accidents. 

Each  department  has  a  committee  and  each  commit- 
tee works  in  conjunction  with  all  other  shop  committpos 

The  fine  painting  of  the  safety  first  car  is  due  to  Mas- 
ter Painter  J.  W.  Fryer  and  his  capable  assistants. 


'  George  Wilfred  Wright,  who  has  written  so  many 
interesting  articles  describing  paint  stores  and  success- 
ful men  in  the  trade,  that  have  appeared  in  The  Painters' 
Magazine  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  was  married 
June  5  to  Miss  Marguerite  C.  Steeg,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


If  they  were  not  so  good 
they  would  not  be  imitated 


STEK-0 

(Spon-Tem  is  uow  called  STEK-0) 
Powder  Paste 

and 

CLARKSIZE 

Powder 


Clark  Paper  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Originators  and 
Sole  Manufacturers 

Stek-0  Hill    Reche»ter,  N.  Y, 


THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State  ^ceLZ''  Coating 

Tt  gives  a  dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn't 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 

T.    1  /-^    _    I7„__       Jvist  write  for  It,  specifying  what 
rial  l^an  tree  tint  you  prefer.  AsU  for  booklet  SD. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mat*. 
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ANILINE 


ITAIH! 
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^  Fillers 


V 


L;over  your 
lA^ork  with 
Satisfaction 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  RATTENBURY. 

LAST  month  there  passed  away  to  the  Great  Beyond, 
John  Rattenbury,  a  retired  master  painter  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  who  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters'  Association  for  two  years,  presiding  over  the 
convention  held  at  Baltimore  in  1883  and  at  Boston  in 
1884. 

Mr.  Rattenbury,  who  had  lived  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  for 
a  number  of  years,  died  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Sherris,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  the 
result  of  an  operation  for  a  malignant  trouble,  some 
months  ago.  The  deceased  was  77  years  of  a.ge,  and  for 
many  years  was  master  painter  of  the  Rock  Island  and 
made  his  home  in  Chicago.  After  his  retirement  he  and 
Mrs.  Rattenbury  moved  to  Adrian  and  purchased  a  large 
farm  north  of  the  city.  After  the  death  of  his!  wife  Mr. 
Rattenbury  moved  to  Adrian,  and  for  the  past  four  years 
lived  in  part  of  the  home  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Jewett,  Jr.,  with 
his  niece.  Miss  Fanny  Sherris.  During  that  time  he  has 
undegone  several  operations,  and  last  fall,  when  he  found 
it  was  necessary  to  undergo  another  operation,  he,  with 
Miss  Sherris,  went  to  Toronto.  The  operation  was  very 
serious,  and  when  he  was  able  to  be  removed  from  the 
hospital  he  was  taken  to  the  home  of  his  sister,  where 
he  died. 

Mr.  Rattenbury  was  buried  at  Adrian,  Miich.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Adrian  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  of 
which  Mr.  Rattenbury  was  a  member. 


Association  at  Troy,  July  8,  1896.  He  presided  over  the 
convention  held  at  Saratoga,  July  13  and  14,  of  the  fol- 


JAMES  F.  CONLEY. 

ONE  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation, and  one  of  the  leading  contracting 
painters  of  the  old  school  in  New  York  city,  James 
F.  Conley,  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York  city,  after 
an  illness  of  three  weeks. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Conley  had  carried  on  a  high  class 
painting  and  decorating  business  at  136  East  Thirty-first 
street,  numbering  among  his  customers  some  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the  city.  The 
business  will  be  carried  on  by  his  son. 

Mr.  Conley  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
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lowing  year,  when  he  was  re-elected  president,  and  again 
in  July  1898,  presided  over  the  convention  held  m  Sara- 
toga, when  he  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  late  John 

^  Mr '  Conley  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  International 
conventions,  and  had  hosts  of  friends,  although  he  never 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  discussions  or  business  ot 

^^Hrwarin  enthusiastic  curler,  and  visited  Canada,  es- 
pecially Toronto,  every  year,  to  take  part  in  his  favorite 
sport  He  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  members 
ofthe  Canadian  Association,  and  others  who  are  devotees 
of  the  art  of  curling.  „ 

A  kindly  hearted,  genial  man,  although  ^uiet  Mr^Coiv 
ley  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  many  friends,  both  m  and 
out  of  the  master  painters'  associations. 


DEATH   OF  THOMAS  BERRY. 

IT  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Thomas 
Berry,  which  occurred  on  May  24,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  vear  of  his  age. 
Mr   B^rrv  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Berry  Brothers 
varnish 'manufacturers,  of  Detroit,  Mich,  and  its  great 

success    IS  largely 
due  to  his  personal 
work    and  supervi- 
sion in  the  manufac- 
turing department 
during  the  concern's 
earlier  history-  It 
was    Thomas  Berry 
who     devised    ■  and 
perfected  the  unique 
combination  of  gum 
and     solvents  that 
they    called  "Hard 
i  Oil    Finish,"  after- 
wards renamed 
"Luxeberry  Wood 
Finish."      He  also 
originated  many  oth- 
er valuable  foi-mulas 
that  are  incorporat- 
ed wholly  or  in  part 
in   the   present  list 
made    by    the  con- 
cern and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  set  standards 
of  quality    that  be- 
came   basic  among 
varnish    manufacturers.     WhUe    his    activities  became 
more  modified  of  late  years,  Mr.  Berry  maintained  a  keen 
interest  in  the  gi'owth  and  welfare  of  the  business  unti 
interest  in  the.  growth  and  welfare  of  the  business  until 
the  last,  spending  a  portion  of  eanh  day  in  bis  office. 

The  gentle  manner  and  fine  courtesy  of  Mr.  Berry  en- 
deared "him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
Ma  mental  grasp  and  unabated  interest  in  affairs  were 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  his  advanced  age. 

The  summons  came  suddenly,  and  after  a  brief  linger- 
ing in  the  shadow  the  end  came  quietly  and  peacefully 
as  befits  the  closing  scene  of  eighty-eight  years  of  blame- 
less living  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  highest  Chris- 
tian ideals  in  business,  social  and  fam-ily  life. 

Born  in  Hersham,  Sussex,  England,  February  7  1829, 
Mr  Berrv  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1835,  set- 
tling in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  His  father,  John  Berry,  who  vyas 
a  former  mayor  of  Hersham,  England,  engaged  in  the 
tannery  business  in  Elizabeth,  and  after  working  with  his 
father  at  the  headquarters  plant,  Thomas  Berry  became 
manager  of  branch  plants  in  Virginia. 

In  1856  he  moved  to  Detroit,  and  two  years  later,  with 
his  brother,  established  the  firm  of  Berry  Brothers. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Commandery,  K.  T., 
and  was  one  of  the  oldest,  members  of  Zion  Lodge.  Mr. 
Berry  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jefferson  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  for  many  years. 


CLEM  JUNGE. 

ANOTHER  active  worker  in  the  International  Asso- 
ciation has  been  called  to  his  eternal  rest.  Clem 
Junge.  aged  fifty-two  years  and  five  months,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Iiid.)  Master  Painters'  Associa- 
tion, and  for  the  past  thirty  years  one  of  Fort  Wayne's 
best  known  painter  contractors,  and  a  resident  of  the 


1917-SPRING  SPECIALS-1917 

Mentian  Number  and  Special  Price  when  ordering 

No  121    6  1-gal  "Monogram"  Outside  White,  strictly  high 

grade  paint  15  lbs.  to  thp  gallon.^..   •'•l^-'^'^ 

No  122    B  1  gal  "Faultless"  Outside  White,  ffood  covering 
■    raparity  and  durability,  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon. .. ........ 

No  123    500  Iba  "Monogram"  Combination  White  Lead.... 

No'  124    500  lbs.  Guaranteed  Strictly  Pure  \\  hite  Lead  

No'  125'    "Red  Barn"  Mineral  Paint,  5  gal.  cans,  each  

30gal.  y2-bbls.,73cgal.  50  gal.  bbls.,  per  gal    .  . 
No.  126.    "Ridgely"  Paperhangers  Outtit,  complete  with  No. 
4  B'raieht  edge,  trimmer  and  zinc. 

6  foot  S5.25,  T  foot  S5.50,  8  foot   ;  ■  ■ 

No  12r    "Kidgeiy"  Folding  Paste  Table,  ail  steel,  with 

bucket  holder,  6  foot  t4  25;  ,  foot  .?4.50:  8  t.oot. . . . ..... 

No  128.    "Fuller's"  Dry  Paperhangers  Kaste.  mix  with  cold 

water,  2ii0  lb.  bbls.  S14.0U;  100  lb.  keg  S.'.SO;  3o  lb.  pail 

No.  l*9!'^"'FiUlel^s"clid  Water'  Cleaner,'  i'  doz.'  i-lh.  pkgs. . 


0.00 
42 . 50 
.57.. 50 

3.T5 
.70 


1.511 

.85 


No.  130. 


Electric  Prepared  Wall  Cleaner,  1  doz.  1-lb  pkgs 
12  1-gal.  cans^'  Chicola"  highgrade  Interior \armsh  14.00 


12  1-gal. 


Floor  Varnish. 


lb. 10 


.17 

.18 
2.5u 

4. to 

1.7 


No  131    "Sheilaco"  shellac  substitute,  wuite,  per  gallon 

Si  75.  6  gallons  for  ■  

No.  133.    Liquid  Wood  Filler  for  close  grain  wood,  per  gal.  ^ 

No  l:|j^  '*Engul''Veneiian'K'e'd  'No'.'72,'  b'bl'.'336  'ibsyfor.'  ■.■.'.'.  5.04 
No'  131.   No  lOu  special  Wall  BrusD,  set  in  rubber,  4  in. 

wide,  3%  in.  long,  per  doz  ,•    

No  135    New  Extension  Ladder.  Norway  pine,  hickory 

runt's  any  length  from  2u  to  .32feet.in  2  sections  per fr. 

Any  length  from  32  to  40  feet,  m  2  sections,  per  foot. . . 
No  136  Adams' Wrought  Iron  Ladder  .Jacks,  per  pair...  .. 
No.  13?;    "Munn's"  Wall  Size,  1  lb.  makes  1%  gal.  Hze.  Per 

No  t38°^'^°Kltng'ko-N.;''''Si'z'e'  fo'r'painters  and  paperhangers. 

Mb.  cans  i8c.  per  doz.  cans.   •  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  •  ■  •  • - 

No.  139,    Hard  Uryiiig  Gloss  Oil  for  sizing.  10  gallons  i,4.2o,   ^  _^  ^ 

No.  140.^*Leld°Oii  'for  making  flat  'wail  paint  with  'leaij.  5  'gal-  ^ 

Ion  cans  ~ 

Above  prices  are  all  "Special,"  net  cash  with  order  for  immediate  order  only 
U  yon  have  not  got  our  complete  Catalogue  No.  27,  send  for  copy 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

"The  Paint  People" 
62  W.  Lake  Street      -       CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  "Painters  Magazine"  when  ord.-niig 


SCALERIME 


is  a  good  paying  proposi- 
tion for  Live  Dealers.  SEAL- 
ERINE  cuts  Labor  and  Ma- 
terial costs  25  per  cent,  to 
33  per  cent.  That's  why  the 
Trade  demands  it,  and  the 
demand  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Send  for  liberal  proposition 
and  get  a  sample. 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Clear 
Colors! 


No  clouding  or  obscuring  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Pitcairn  Wood  Stains  penetrate.  They  color  the 
wood.  They  penetrate  like  acid  and  spirit  stains — 
have  the  clearness  of  water  stains,  the  slow  setting  and 
easy  working  qualities  of  oil  stains. 

They  are  trouble-savers — do  not  raise  grain  or  warp 
or  affect  veneer.  Show  no  laps.  Send  for  large  portfolio 
of  wood  panels,  which  folds  to  go  into  your  pocket. 


Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

By  A.  AsHMUN  Kelly 
THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

598   pages   of   practical   information;   many     himdreds     of     working  formulas; 

many  illustrations   $3. SO 

THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER 

up-to-date   information   on   staining,   filling,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  oiling, 
waxmg,  etc.;  250  pages  •     3.00 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.    No  illustrations   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter   1.50 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Painters  Magazine,     100  William  St.,  New  York 
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city  for  nearly  forty  years,  died  May  23  f  t^^^  .Lum^J^an 
Hospital.  Death  was  due  to  a  complication  of  d^eases 
and  followed  an  illness  with  which  he  first  became  ai 

flicted  five  years  ago.  ,  ttt.uc.h 

Mr  Junge  was  born  in  Germany,  but  came  to  the  United 
States  and  directly  to  Fort  Wayne  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  He  immediately  began  learning  the  painters 
trade,'  and  after  working  at  his  trade  as  a  painter  for  nine 
years  he  embarked  in  the  painter  contracting  business 
continuing  in  this  business  ever  since,  a  period  of  over 
tMrtv  years  He  secured  some  of  the  largest  painting 
contracts  in 'Fort  Wayne  during  his  career  as  a  painter 

contractor.  „     ,  t 

Mr  Junge  was  a  member  of  the  Zion  s  Lutheran  Church 
and  of  the  Walther  League  of  that  congregation.  He  had 
acquired  a  wide  acquaintanceship  throughout  the  city 
during  his  long  business  career  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr  Junge  attended  many  of  the  International  conven- 
tions and  represented  Indiana  at  some  of  the  meetings  ot 
the  International  Executive  Board. 
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THE  PAINTER— A  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR. 
By  Harry  Wilk,  Manager,  Dealers'  Service  Depart- 
ment Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ONE  of  the  leading  master  painters  of  the  country 
recently  deplored  the  fact  that  his  craft  was  los- 
ing its  prestige.  He  felt  that  the  old  type  of  painter 
and  decorator  was  gradually  being  eliminated  and  that 
his  place  was  being  taken  by  second  and  third-rate  men, 
who  were  not  trained  in  their  trade  nor  competent  to 
advise  their  clients,  and  who,  in  addition,  were  under- 
taking contracts  at  prices  which  did  not  permit  the  best 
kind  of  workmanship  or  materials. 

The  fact  is  that  in  most  trades  the  all-around  skilled 
artisan  has  almost  gone  out  of  existence  and  m  his 
place  is  found  the  workman  who  knows  well  only  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  his  craft.  This  condition  is  due  to 
many  causes  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  the  blame  fairly. 

However  if  it  is  true  that  the  painter's  calling  has  lost 
something  of  its  standing  in  the  eyes  of  society  at  large, 
is  this  not  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  m  the 
trade  like  many  business  institutions,  have  not  kept  pace, 
:n  a  'large  measure  at  least,  with  the  swiftly  changing 
conditions  of  modem  life? 

Society  values  the  individual  or  the  group  for  what 
he  or  they  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  the  advance- 
ment of  society.  It  demands  that  everyone  who  is  worthy 
of  recognition  must  give  something  more  than  just  ex- 
actly what  he  is  paid  for.  Service  is  the  word  which 
expresses  that  contribution  to  its  welfare  which  society 
at  large  rewards  by  its  recognition. 

As  people  outgrow  the  pioneer  stage  in  their  develop- 
ment and  provide  for  the  common  necessities  of  life, 
they  begin  to  demand  the  finer  things,  the  things  which 
appeal  to  the  eye,  or  rather  to  the  sense  of  harmony 
and  beauty.  This  is  true  of  every  age  and  of  every 
people  and  it  is  especially  true  of  the  American.  What 
was  once  a  luxury  is  now  a  necessity;  the  day  laborer 
demands  that  he  be  given  an  equal  opportunity  with  his 
employer  to  enjoy  the  finer  side  of  life.  Where,  at  one 
time  the  average  man  was  satisfied  to  live  in  any  kind 
cf  a 'house  just  so  long  as  it  protected  him  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  he  now  expects  that  the  house  in  which  he 
lives  shall  be  not  alone  warm  in  winter,  but  this  house 
must  be  sanitary  and  artistically  decorated. 

At  no  time  in  the)  history  of  mankind,  as  the  present, 
has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the  artistic  side  of 
our  daily  lives.  We  are  no  longer  content  toi  wear  gar- 
ments that  merely  clothe  the  body;  we  want  our  apparel 
to  be  neat  and  well-fitting  as  well;  our  streets  are  paved; 
rarks  and  playgrounds  are  provided  by  the  community; 
the  public  schools  are  educating  the  children  of  all  classes 
to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  artistic 
side  of  our  everv-dav  lives.  Instead  of  the  masses  con- 
sidering the  beautiful  as  something  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  chosen  few  alone,  we  are  bginning  to  place  a  concrete 
value  on  delightful  surroundings,  and  nowhere  is  it  as 
important  that  our  surroimdings  be  pleasing,  restful  and 
comforting  as  in  the  home. 

There  are  any  number  of  people  in  every  community 
who  would  welcome  the  aid  of  a  skilled  person  who  could 
properly  advise  them  as  to  the  most  pleasing  or  har- 
monious color  combinations  and  the  longest  wearing  ma- 


Just  because  you 
believe  in  zinc  don't 
rest  content  with 
putting 

New  Jersej" 

zinp 

in  paint 

Put  zinc  into  your  selling 
talk.  It  will  help  youget  the 
business.  Property  owners 
are  intelligent.  They  read 
magazines.  And  for  years 
we  have  been  advertising 
the  advantages  of  zinc-in- 
paint  in  all  the  leading 
magazines.  Put  this  adver- 
tising to  work  for  you  by 
talking  up  zinc. 


THE  NEW  lERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

Room  .n.      Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISH  KD  1848 
Branc/i:  Mineral  Point  /inc  C<.nii^any 
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E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


3S6W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

or    POWDERED  FLOOR 

WAX  for  dancing?  If  not,  just  try  it. 


IV rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


Lerials  to  use  in  painting  and  decorating  tlieir  homes, 
ofiices  or  store  buildings,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  it  is 
iiere  that  the  painter  is  offered  an  almost  unlimited  op- 
portunity of  serving  the  community. 

Splendid  work  is  being  done  by  the  trade  schools,  of 
which  unfortunately  there  are  far  too  few,  in  training 
the  students  in  all  branches  of  their  trade  and  while  em- 
phasizing the  art  side  of  the  industry,  giving  them  at  the 
same  time  the  necessary  foundation  on  which  to  develop 
into  the  all-around  type  of  painters  and  decorators. 

The  painter  and  decorator,  who  is  true  to  the  best 
traditions  of  his  calling,  must  be  an  educator  as  well  as 
a  craftsman,  for  no  one  should  be  better  qualified  than 
the  skilled  painter  to  give  just  this  kind  of  advice.  By 
making  use  of  the  public  libraries  to  study  harmony  In 
decoration,  and  by  knowing  the  values  of  the  various 
materials  which  he  handles,  the  painter  can  become  the 
advisor  of  his  clients  and  make  himself  a  real  force  in 
educating  the  people  for  whom  he  works  to  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  most  pleasing  decorative  effects  both 
for  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior  of  buildings:  in 
like  manner  the  painter-advisor  will  educate  his  clients 
to  realize  that  true  economy  lies  in  using  only  the  best 
grade  of  materials.  The  decorator  who  takes  pride  in 
his  calling  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  serve  his  clients  in  any  way  which  will  help  them 
get  much  more  for  their  investment  than  they  would 
otherwise  receive. 

The  painter  and  decorator  who  is  competently  advising 
his  clients  is  serving  the  community  and  society  at  large. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunity  which  is 
at  his  disposal,  every  painter  and  decorator  worthy  of 
the  name  will  help  to  advance  his  calling  in  the  eyes 
of  society  and  by  so  doing  will  give  his  craft  the  stand- 
ing it  so  rightly  deservp's 


Waste  is  the  downfall  of  many  otherwise  good  busi- 
ness men. 

The  lack  of  intelligent  economy  in  the  conduct  ot 
their  business  and  the  personal  habits  of  many  mer- 
chants are  leaks  that  mean  ultimate  failure  to  many. 


A   NEW  WOOD  FINISH. 

IN  announcing  a  new  product  known  as  Degrah,  the 
Keystone  Varnish  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
say — 

"This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  wood  finish 
that  has  ever  been  offered  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 
It  is  the  result  of  twenty-two  years  of  thought  and  chemi- 
cal experimentation.  The  difficulty  has  been,  and  the 
marvel  is,  that  DEGRAH  has  incorporated  in  it,  as  one 
of  its  principal  ingredients,  Degras  (pronounced  Degrah) 
the  oil  extracted  from  the  wool  of  sheep.  Everybody 
knows  how  a  sheep's  skin  remains  perfectly  dry,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  wettest  weather.  The  oil  in  the  wool 
waterproofs  the  wool.  When  the  wool  is  sheared,  before 
it  can  be  used  for  clothing,  th«  oil  must  be  extracted 
from  it.  It  is  the  same  oil  that  is  afterwards  used  to 
waterproof  cloth. 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  varnishes  and 
like  products  that  any  oil  has  been  used  other  than  veg- 
etable and  mineral  oils,  which  are  shorter  lived  and  are 
not  as  elastic.  The  result  is  that  DEGRAH  is  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  wood  finish — a  liquid  that  is  neither  varnish 
nor  lacquer,  but  similar  to  both  and  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

"But  the  one  greatest  marvel  is  that  we  are  able  to  sell 
DEGRAH  for  a  less  price  than  any  varnish  on  the  mar- 
ket that  can  compare  with  it  for  quality.  The  secret  of 
both  the  quality  and  low  price  is  in  our  being  able 
finally  to  use  this  wonderful  ingredient,  Degras,  and  the 
secret  of  how  we  do  it  will  be  just  as  impossible  to  dis- 
cover as  has  been  our  secret  formula  for  KEYSTONA, 
and  our  secret  process  for  ZINOLIN.  Leading  paint- 
chemists  have  admitted,  after  endless  trying,  that  they 
are  powerless  to  discover  these  formulas." 

Speaking  of  Zinolin,  the  Keystone  Varnish  Company 
have  issued  a  neat  little  "Pocket  Guide  of  Instructions, 
Formulas  and  Wood  Treatments,"  for  the  use  of  Zinolin, 
"the  Arnoldized  zinc."  There  is  so  much  information 
packed  in  a  little  space  in  this  little  leather  cover  book 
that  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket,  that  every  painter 
ought  to  have  a  copy. 
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THE  THREE 

Finishes  that  Satis^rjhe  Exactm 


ARMORITE 

FLAT  FINISH 

ARMORITE 

GLOSS  ENAMEL 

Interior  and  Exterior 


A  free  working,  soft  toned  wall  paint  of 
great  covering  capacity.  Made  in  White 
and  Sixteen  Colors. 


The  Durable,  Easy -Working,  "Stay- 
White"  Enamel. 


ARMORCOTE  a  waterproof,  High  Lustre  Finish 
/^rVlVlVyiXV^V^  K  J-.  ^^^^^  Furniture. 

VARNISH 

'Booklets  and  Introductory  Offer  Sent  for  the  Asking 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A  PAINT  BUSINESS  163  YEARS  OLD. 
Becomes  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 

ON  April  19,  1917,  a  new  company  was  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the 
title  of  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.  This  company, 
on  the  above  date,  acquired  the  companies  of  F.  W. 
Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.  of  New  York,  and  Devoe  & 
Raynolds  Co.  of  Illinois. 

Th  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is  $.5,000,000,  of 
which  $1,000,000  is  preferred,  and  $4,000,000  is  common, 
thus  enabling  the  new  company  to  increase  its  manufac- 
turing facilities  and  to  inaugurate  improvements  that 
will  give  a  better  distributing  service  to  its  customers. 

The  general  offices  of  the  new  company  are  at  101-103 
Fulton  street.  New  York.  The  officers  are  C.  C.  Barrett, 
president;  E.  H.  Raynolds,  first  vice-president;  Dr.  i. 
W  Drummond,  second  vice-president;  G.  A.  Meyer, 
treasurer,  and  W.  H.  Phillips,  secretary  and  general 
manager,  with  assistant  treasurers  and  assistant  secre- 
taries in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  business  was  established  in  New  Y'ork  in  ]7n4 
by  Wm  Post,  and  has  been  continued,  in  an  unbroken 
line  of  succession,  to  the  present  day.  During  tliese 
163  years,  the  business  has  continued  to  grow  and  has 
now  assumed  country-wide  proportions,  with  offices  and 
.-salesrooms  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  New  Orleans, 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Minneapolis;  factories  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago  and  Newark,  N.  .1.,  and  well 
stocked  warehouses  in  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Houston  and 
Savannah. 

The  following  facts  about  the  officers  of  the  new  cor- 
poration will  be  of  interest  to  their  host  of  friends  in  the 
trade. 

C.  C.  Barrett,  President. 

The  president  of  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
rounded  out  his  forty-first  year  in  the  paint  business. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  of  Quaker  ancestry  and .  was  born  in 
Nantucket,  Mass.  As  a  young  man,  he  came  to  New  Y'ork 
and  found  employment  with  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  On 
February  17,  1888,  he  went  with  tlie  Devoe  house  in 
Chicago,  which  was  then  known  as  Coffin,  Devoe  &  Co.^ 


as  cashier.  He  made  rapid  progress,  becoming  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  later  president  of  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co., 
of  Illinois. 

Friday  is  Mr.  Barrett's  lucky  day,  as  he  was  born  on 


C.  C.  Bancll,  Picsidcnl. 
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To  Make  Paint  Hold  to  Galvanized  Iron 
 —Use  LITHOFORM  % 

Patented  April  3,  IfllT 

Lithoform  is  a  ihoroughly   tested    paten  ed  preparation  that  produces  a  smooth,    strong  surface  on  galvanized  iron 
Befjie  painting  galvanized  iron  treat  it  with    Lithoform  and  the  paint   positively   will  not  peel  or  crack  as  it  does 
ordinarily.    Lithoform  is  inexpensive.    Its  in  constant  use  by  many  painters  and  is  easy  and  simple  to  apply. 

Send  at  once  for  a  trial  gallon,  $3.00 

American  Chemical  Paint  Company 

1124  South  11th  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


that  day,  started  work  with  Devoe  in  New  York  on  that 
day,  and  also  took  up  his  duties  in  Chicago  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League.of  Chi- 
cago, the  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Rockford  Goldf 
Club.  He  has  offered  his  yacht  to  the  government  for 
service  during  the  present  crisis. 

Stock  raising  and  farming  are  Mr.  Barrett's  hobbies, 
and  he  has  just  completed  a  magnificent  residence  on  his 
440-acre  estate  at  Rockford,  III.,  eighty  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. 

Edward  H.  Raynolds,  First  Vice-President. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.'s  first  vice-president  has  seen 
forty  years  of  service  in  the  paint  and  varnish  business. 
In  the  midst  of  his  preparation  for  college,  his  father, 


Dr.  I.  IV.  Drummond,  Second  Vice-Presidenl. 


Charles  T.  Raynolds,  who  with  Frederick  W.  Devoe  and 
Charles  T.  Pratt,  were  partners  in  thf^  paint  business  in 
the  early  50's,  decided  (as  was  quite  the  cii';t'-m  in  those 
days)  that  a  business  training  would  be  mere  beneficial 
to  a  young  man  than  a  college  cduc^.tion.  rrid  put  him 
to  work  at  the  mailing  desk  of  C.  T.  R?.yn-l:'s  &  Co. 

By  careful  application  and  effort,  Mr.  Raynolds  rap- 
idly increased  his  value  to  the  concern  and  worked  his 
way  to  the  top  throua:h  the  various  departments  of  C  T. 
Raynolds  &  Co.,  which,  in  1892,  again  joined  forces  with 
F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co. 

Mr.  Raynolds'  supervision  of  the  purchasing  depart- 


ment of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.'s  business  and 
his  knowledge  of  finance  have  built  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  him,  in  the  trade,  as  a  shrewd,  far-sighted  ex- 
ecutive. 

Some  of  Mr.  Raynolds'  clubs  are  the  Drug  and  Chemi- 
cal Club,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Englewood  Golf  Club 
and  the  Deal  Golf  Club. 

Mr.  Raynolds  has  five  sons,  one  of  whom  is  studying 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  at  Cornell,  and 
three  are  preparing  for  college  at  St.  Paul's  School. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Drummond,  Second  Vice-President. 

Dr.  I.  W.  Drummond,  second  vice-president  entered 
the  employ  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  in  1879,  before  the  ink 
was  fairly  dry  on  his  diploma  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  was  graduated  from  the  School  of  Mines,  with 
the  degrees  of  chemist,  mining  engineer  and  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

As  Dr.  Drummond  puts  it:— "As  soon  as  I  grabbed 
down  my  degrees,  I  started  in  the  factory  as  head  putty 
stirrer  and  have  stuck  at  it  ever  since."  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  in  1892,  when  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  and  C  T. 
Raynolds  &  Co.  consolidated,  Dr.  Drummond  was  elected 
director  and  secretary. 

Building  of  factories  has  been  Dr.  Drummond's  forte, 
and  one  of  his  friends  recently  asked  him  when  Devoe 
would  stop  producing  factories.  Three  new  buildings 
have  been  put  up  during  the  last  year,  and  one  is  now 
being  constructed. 

Dr.  Drummond's  clubs  are  the  Union,  the  Century,  the 
Chemists,  Columbia  University,  the  Grolier  and  the  Na- 
tional Arts. 

J.  Seaver  Page,  Chairman. 

J.  Seaver  Page,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  new  company,  was  born,  in  New  York  city,  attended 
New  York  public  schools,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1862. 

Mr.  Page  entered  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  in  the  year  of 
1865,  and  was  made  partner  in  the  business  iii  1868. 
Twenty-two  years  later,  in  1890,  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  and  held  this  office  until  1913, 
when  he  become  president  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Ray- 
olds  Co.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Page  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  salesmen  the  railroad  field  of  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

As  an  after  dinner  speaker  :\Ir.  Page  won  scores  of 
admirers  and  was  much  sought  after. 

Some  of  Mr.  Page's  clubs  are  the  Union  League,  Uni- 
versity, New  York  Athletic  Club,  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club. 

Mr.  Page  is  a  baseball  enthusiast  and  a  lover  of  all 
outdoor  sports.  He  captained  a  New  York  amateur  team^ 
which  won  from  Brooklyn,  in  1863. 

George  A.  Meyer,  Treasurer. 

George  A.  Meyer,  treasurer  of  the  new  concern,  started' 
work  on  August  31,  1857,  with  H.  &  F.  W.  Meyer  (his 
father  and  uncle),  importers  of  drugs,  dyes  and  chemi- 
cals. This  business  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  Meyer 
under  the  name  of  G.  A.  &  E.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meyer's  entry  into  the  paint  and  varnish  business 
was  In  1890  when  he  joined  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  as  as- 
sistant to  the  president. 

Mr.  Meyer's  study  has  been  finance  and,  a  short  time 
after  the  consolidation  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.  and  C.  T. 
Raynolds  &  Co.,  he  became  assistant  treasurer.    He  then 
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Practical  Books 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 

PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L  Uebele.  The  author  ha^  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  m  the 
country  Ind  in  this  hook  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent; ^^483 
pages;  completely  indexed. 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A  practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger.  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  hy  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  ^-^'^^  ^"'^ 

chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  Index  for  ready  reference.    A  hook  that  should  be  In  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A  practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whigelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  floor  finishing  finish- 
ing  fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a  practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  .50 

HENLEY'S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes  -lues  pastes  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers  decalcomania  process,  enameling,  flreproofing,  fioor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
floor  waxes  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.    A  mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A  very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  ui>to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.   Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  5  by  7Mi  Inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall's  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  gralners  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a  standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6  by  9V^  Inches.  $3.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  will  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  Street,  New  York 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  [  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses.  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichors  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  [Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Pamt  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Enamels 
Flat 
Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN - RONAN - HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Yr  hard  enamel 

HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


J.  Seaver  Page,  Chairmen. 

became  successively  secretary  and  vice-president  and 
treasurer. 

Before  9  o'clock  every  business  day  of  the  year  Mr. 
Meyer  is  at  his  desk,  and  until  4.30  he  can  be  found  at 
101  Fulton  street,  a  perfect  example  of  the  executive, 
whose  business  is  his  hobby  and  pleasure. 

On  August  31,  1917,  Mr.  Meyer  will  have  completed  his 


George  A.  Meyer,  Treasurer 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Old  Dutch  Process 

When  you  paint  this  coming  season  guard  against 
any  possible  trouble  by  using  EAGLE.  It  is  a 
real  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  white  lead  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

For  whiteness,  spreading  power  and  for  durability 
you  Will  find  EAGLE  to  be  the  standard  as  it  has 
been  since  1843. 


General  Offices  : 
208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  -  -  ■ 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


^  BETTER  FLAT  WALL  PAINT 


son  Wood  Finishing 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1874 
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whiting-AdAi^s 
RUSHES 


ALL  GRADES 


FOR  THE  GREAT  CARRIERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

The  requirement*  of  Railroads  and  Steam- 
ships demand  best  quality,  long  wearing 
bristle  brushes. 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

have  for  many  years  been  in  use  for  Railroad 
and  Marine  work  by  the  most  exacting  arti- 
sans. Toughest  and  best  quality  bristles  used 
in  them.  Desirable  styles.  Vulcan  Rubber 
Cemented  method  of  holding  bristles  pre- 
vents shedding  or  failure. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  A 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

Boston,  U.S.^A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-AcJUms  l!nish;s  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Ofticial  Blue 
Ribdon,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panaina-Pariflc  Expoaition.  1915 


A  Liberal 
Commission 

will  be  paid  to  painters,  paint  salesmen  and  secre- 
taries of  associations  who  will  give  up  part  of  their 
time  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 

The  Painters  Magazine 

You  can  holp  along  the  good  work  of  educating  your 
«ompetitors  to  better  business  methods  by  inducing 
them  to  subscribe  for  and  read  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. You  know  its  value  to  you;  you  can  easily 
point  out,  to  your  brother  master  painter,  its  useful- 
ness to  him. 


Write  for  Full  Particulars  to 
THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
100  William  St.,  New  York 


sixtieth  year  of  active  business  life.  During  these  three- 
score years  he  has  seen  the  dye,  paint  and  varnish  busi- 
ness develop  from  its  crude  state  to  its  present  high 
state  of  efRciency. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  beloved 
men  in  the  trade  today,  and  his  many  friends  join  in 
wishing  him  many  years  of  active  service  with  the  new 
corporation. 

William  H.  Phillips,  Secretary  and  General 
Manager. 

The  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, W.  H.  Phillips,  started  his  paint  career  thirty- 
four  years  ago,  which  belies  somewhat  his  youthful 
appearance. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  in  New  York  city  and  received 


William  H.  Phillips,  Secretary  and  General  Manager, 

his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

His  knowledge  of  paint  making  and  paint  merchandis- 
ing is  based  on  experience  and  practical  tests,  as  he 
spent  the  first  enght  years  of  his  business  life  in  the 
Devoe  paint  factory  and  learned  all  that  could  be  learned 
by  close  application. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  traveled  for  the  house,  and  custom- 
ers in  many  towns  still  remember  the  young  man,  who 
left  the  road  to  take  up  executive  duties,  later  becoming 
sale's  manager  for  F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Co. 

In  1914  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany and  assumed  the  duties  of  general  manager. 

With  all  these  duties  Mr.  Phillips  has  found  time  to 
take  a  very  active  part  in  trade  organizations.  He  is 
an  ex-president  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  United  States,  ex-president  of  the  National  Var- 
nish Makers'  Association,  ex-president  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  and  at  present  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Drug  &  Chemical  Club,  New  York. 

Among  Mr.  Phillips'  clubs  are  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  and  the  Huntington 
Golf  and  Marine  Club. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  proven  his  ability  as  a  sales  and  ad- 
vertising executive,  who  puts  technical  knowledge  to 
best  advantage,  and  his  steady  rise  to  prominence  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  industry  proves  his  true  worth  as  a 
leader  and  organizer. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot's  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  '^^e^SJT"^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Benton,  Archittct,  Loi  Angelei 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


(\(\    Spent  for  a  Subscription  to  The  Painters 
•UU    Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer 
— "    is  an  investment   that  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  if  you  are  in  the  paint  business. 


TT^T  T  \  (The  thoroughly  cooked 
J  JCi  L^L^l  1  rSX^      DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  dryinji. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  w\ll  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pustes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888  Ml?W\nWk' 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  ^  OHK 
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OPPORTUNITY    COLUMN.  ] 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  fiz-e  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 

 . 

STORE  AND  PAINTING  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Painters'  Supplies,  Wall  Papers,  Oil  Cloths,  Shades  and 
House  Furnishings.  Established  60  years.  Annual  sales, 
?30,000.  Locality  unsurpassed.  FEiRDINAND  EICH- 
NER,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED 

A  strictly  sober  auto  painter,  with  or  without  capital,  in 
good  oil  town;  steady  work  in  up-to-date  auto  shop. 
TOM  Mccarty,  present  address.  Box  388,  Yale,  Okla. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, 100  William  street,  New  York. 


CHEAPER  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Can  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Master  Painters'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  being  organized  in  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators.  Read  the  report  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Committee  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion and  then  write  for  fuller  particulars,  application 
blank,  etc.,  to  EDWARD  C.  BECK,  166  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


THERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Waiting  for  every  painter  who  knows  how  to  do  things. 
If  you  want  to  perfect  yourself  in  the  details  of  your 
trade,  you  need  to  study  it.  Write  for  our  catalogue  of 
Practical  Books.  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  Wil- 
liam street.  New  York. 


PAINT  STORE  FOR  SALE 

If  you  advertised  in  our  Opportunity  Column,  you  would 
reach  the  live  wires  in  the  trade  who  are  on  the  lookout 
for  opportunities. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

A  going  paint  business?  Do  you  want  a  partner?  Do 
you  need  paint  machinery  or  have  you  any  special  re- 
quirements? Advertise  your  needs  in  the  Opportunity 
Column  of  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  and  you  will 
reach  the  people  who  can  fill  your  needs. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


SIDE  LINE  FOR  PAINT  SALESMEN 

A  profltable  opportunity  to  take  on  a  side  line  that  will 
not  interfere  with  your  regular  business  is  open  for  those 
who  can  devote  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Painters  Magazine  among  the  painters 
and  dealers  they  call  upon.  This  magazine  will  help  to 
make  better  business  men  of  your  customers  and  make 
their  trade  for  your  regular  lines  better  worth  having. 
Liberal  commissions  given.  Address  CIRCULATION 
MANi^.GER,  The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


CLEVELAND  CLUB  OF  PAINT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

THE  April  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Club  of  Paint 
Superintendents  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
April  20,  at  the  Moose  Club. 
Following  a  dinner  at  6.30,  the  members  of  the  club 
listened  to  an  interesting  and  instructive  report  from 
the  Research  Committee.  Some  of  the  materials  dis- 
cussed were  bianco  bonastre,  lithopone,  zinc,  lead  car- 
bonate, perille  oil,  titanium  oxide,  some  very  interesting 
information  being  furnished  by  M.  Y.  Seaton,  G.  L.  Nagel 
and  George  McCormick. 

The  members  also  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  labor  situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

That  this  organization  is  meeting  a  long-felt  need  for 
closer  co-operation  between  members  of  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry,  is  evidenced  by  the  attendance  and  in- 
terest shown  at  those  meetings. 

A  similar  organization,  known  as  the  Louisville  Club 
of  Paint  Superintendents,  have  been  formed  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Hold  Special  Meeting  in  New  York. 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  important 
raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
varnish  have  advanced  from  50  to  400  per  cent, 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt  but  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  varnish  will  have  to 
be  advanced  in  the  immediate  future.  This  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  expressed  by  members  of  the  National  "Var- 
nish Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  special  meeting 
held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Friday,  May  11,  that  was 
called  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  consider  existing 
conditions. 

About  fifty  members  were  present,  representing  som* 
forty  concerns,  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  while 
no  agreement  as  to  price  raising  was  even  discussed,  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  different  members  had  all  in- 
dependently been  considering  this  question  and  had  ar- 
rived, at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inevitable.  In  view 
of  these  facts  it  is  practically  certain  that  all  varnish 
prices  will  be  very  promptly  advanced. 

Several  other  matters  of  interest  came  up  before  the 
meeting,  which  lasted  from  10  o'clock  on  the  morning 
until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Nolan,  chairman  of  the  Flax  Development  Com- 
mittee, gave  an  interesting  report  in  which  he  said  that 
while  the  data  in  possession  of  the  committee  indicated 
a  greatly  increased  acreage  of  flax  for  the  current  year, 
this,  nevertheless,  gave  no  promise  of  either  increased 
supply  of  flaxseed  or  lower  prices,  in  view  of  the  Ar- 
gentine crop  failures,  and  also  because  no  flaxseed  pro- 
duced in  other  countries — should  there  be  any — would 
be  available,  either  because  the  flax  growing  countries 
ear  inaccessible  by  reason  of  war  conditions  or  because 
of  the  lack  of  available  shipping  for  transportation. 

E.  W.  Storey,  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
gave  a  valuable  address  on  cost  accounting  for  varnish 
manufacturers  in  connection  with  a  preliminary  report 
made  by  the  committee  on  that  subject.  His  address  will 
be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

F.  L.  Colby,  of  Berry  Brothers,  Detroit,  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Orrin  S.  Goan, 
president  of  the  same  concern,  was  elected  in  his  stead. 


Odorless  Paint  Company,  St.  Louis  Mo.;  capital,  $500,- 
000.  Incorporated  to  manufacture  paints,  varnishes,  etc. 
Incorporators:— A.  White,  C.  B.  R.  FitzwilUams  W^alter 
T.  Turner. 

The  Ferro  Concrete  Paint  and  Chemical  Company,  of  St. 

Louis,  capital  stock,  $10,000.  Incorporated  by  C.  A. 
Moreno,  B.  G.  Burkham  and  C.  H.  Witthoefft.  Formed 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing-  in  paints, 
chemicals,  chemical  compounds  and  chemically  prepared 
articles. 

Wilckes  Martin  Wiickes  Company,  doing  business  in 
New  York  city,  has  been  incorporated  in  New  Jersey  to 
manufacture  chemicals,  painters',  inkmakers'  and  printers' 
supplies. 

Tanner  Paint  and  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Wm.  E.  Tanner,  president;  E.  M.  Long  secretary. 
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OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE 

I  ^,.r.  Qr,f>n;cil  natferns  i  e.  oapers  not  shown  in 
SO  that  our  patrons  may  use  more  of  our  ^pecial  patterns  le^PP 

and  the  1916-17  Stands.    Do  you  wish  a  set? 

If  you  have  not  received  a  tear-out  list  for  the  above  Stands,  please  write  us  for  one. 

The  1917-18  Stand  and  Tint  Books  are  now  in  the  course  of  con^pletion,  and  will  be  distributed  ,n 
ihe  iyi/  10  otana  ^^^^  ^.^^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^l^^j^  ^^^^ 


WATER  _  'JJ,!^       ,e  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  inake. 

More  "REACH"  Cloths  used  than  all  ot^er  ^^-^^^^^^^f^Y^^H  ""Trices  ol  request. 
Order  some  now-keep  a  supply  on  hand.    You  NliliU  "rop  ^. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY, 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  month  of  May  has  been  the  coldest  in  the  past 
seventy-six  years,  according  to  weather  statistic, 
at  the  observatory.  This  has  m  small  meas- 
ure, interfered  with  painting  opera  ions.  But  notwith 
ci--,T^Hin£r  these  facts  a  fair  amount  of  work  has  oeca 
done  Tlae  paperhangers  have  been  especially  busy 
and  there  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  skilled  workmen  m 
this  particular  department  of  the  trade. 

The  building  permits  iss';:^t  the  Cf  Hall  have  been 

ir^Hs^hi^rrsteri^^^ 

conditions  in  this  respect. 

The  strike  which  still  continues  among  the  journey- 
men painters  has  had  its  baneful  effects,  but  there  is  a 
rift  in  the  clouds  which  forebodes  an  early  return  to 
normal  conditions  in  this  respect.  The  usual  slack  sum- 
mer season  is  fast  approaching,  but  the  outlook  for  a 
brisk  renewal  of  business,  after  the  holiday  season.  Is 
most  assuring.  The  present  war  conditions  have  also  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  even  amidst  »ie  "nrest  and 
moil  at  present  existing  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  that  peact. 
may  be  speedily  restored. 

The  material  market  continues  strong,  with  prices 
still  soaring  in  many  lines.  Linseed  oil  has  eased  off  a 
little  quotations  being  $1.40  and  $1.43,  respectively,  for 
raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
lots  Turpentine  is  selling  at  7Gc.  per  imperial  ga  Ion, 
in  barrel  lots.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  made  a 
marked  advance,  the  prevailing  price  now  being  .^17. 50 
per  100  pounds,  in  ton  lots.  Bristle  brushes  have  ad- 
vanced ten  per  cent.  The  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
market  is  upward,  with  no  apparent  signs  ot  weakening. 

A  trio  of  disgruntled  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 


tion, who  are  apparently  looking  for  a  li"le  cheap  notor: 
ety,  still  continue  to  make  it  unpleasant  oi  /l^e jnas^^^^^ 
Snters  who  have  been  handling  he  ^chool  contiact.^ 
.Tames  Phinnemore  has  come  m  J-J'^}^  I^^^^^  ^,^^1 
hi<5  cihare  of  their  vindlcitiveness.  Repoits  ^^^re  ™cn  e 
o\he  board  tLt  the  work  on  certain  -loco's  under^^ 
supervision  had  not  been  carried  out  accoidin^  Ih^t  Air 
ficatLns.  SO  glaring  were  the  accusa  ions  nuide  tl-  f  ^4^- 
Phinnemore  requested  the  Toronto  Maste  Painters 

sociation  to  appoint  a  strong  ^""1  " ^,,5!^,^,^  "i^P^'-t- 
work  complained  of.  and  bring  m  au 

The  ulterior  motive  of  the  trustee  1 1  o  . 
removal  of  certain  othcials   n  t'^*^ J' Viml  ^f  acc^^^ 
and  they  are  taking  this  "^^'^^^^^^  ^^^^^^'^^f^ °  prhave  they 
ing  their  purpose.    To  such  '^^^  7^ '^e  end  their 

gone,  that  they  may  yet  be  courts, 
actions  in  a  suit  for  damages  foi  libel  in  tno 

John  Stewart  ,T.  P.,  has  resigned  as  inspector  under 
the  Boari'f  Education  because  of  'a'-  and  in.sl^^^ 
statements  made  hv  certain  members  of  the  boaid.  li  e 
ust  ce  of  the  Peace  considers  his  time  too  valu- 
able to  be  ^^asted  in  nonsensical  wrangling  with  the  in- 
coupete  ?  spendthrifts  who  for  the  most  part  compose 
?l?at  luiust  body.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a  master  Pa<';''7 
!lr\e  experience.-  and  it  is  to  be  much  regret te.l  th.-U  h.s 
valuable  services  are  to  be  lost  to  the  city. 


One  of  the  voiinger  members  of  tlu-  Toronto  Ma.ster 
Painters'  Association  had  an  unpleasant  exi)eri.>nce  while 
motoring  to  the  city  recently.  Something  went  wrong 
with  the  engine,  not  an  unconunon  occurrence  with  tour- 
ists He  had  removed  the  disabled  parts  and  was  wend- 
ing'his  wav  to  the  nearest  repair  shop  when  lie  met 
Farmer  Cornlassel,  wlio  i.roffered  him  the  use  of  his 
wlieelbarrow.  The  young  master  iiainter  didn  t  know 
whether  to  take  this  as  an  insult  to  his  dignity  or  a  slur 


Um  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVater,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. . 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bagi  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

Samplt  gladly  stnt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Street     (E.tab.  1895)     BOSTON.  MASS. 

Western  ghipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 

Price  S3.00  Postpaid 

Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

on  his  car.  He  never  spoke  as  he  passed  by,  but  only 
cast  a  withering  glance  at  the  honest  tiller  of  the  soil 
who  wished  to  play  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan. 


By  an  unfortunate  accident  at  Fenelon  Falls,  on  May 
26,  John  Welsh,  foreman  painter  of  a  bridge  gang  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  lost  his  life  by  drowning.  The 
platform  upon  which  the  men  were  working  gave  way, 
precipitating  them  into  the  Fenelon  River.  Mr.  "Welsh, 
being  unable  to  swim,  was  drowned  before  any  assist- 
ance could  be  given  him.  He  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  three  young  children  to 
mourn  his  untimely  death. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 


EVERAL  special  meetings  of  the  Association  have 
been  held  during  the  month,  but  only  matters  of 
local  import  have  been  dealt  with. 


The  strike  of  the  journeymen  painters  still  continues. 
The  vacancies  caused  by  the  men  going  out  are  gradually 
being  filled.  A  number  of  new  men  have  been  taken  on, 
while  quite  a  few  of  those  who  went  out  are  returning 
and  asking  to  be  taken  on  again.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  of  the  large  firms,  who  employed  a  great 
number  of  men  at  this  season  of  the  year,  no  very  seri- 
ous inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by  members  of 
the  Association. 

As  previously  stated,  the  strike  is  not  so  much  a  mar- 
ter  of  increased  wages,  as  an  attempt  to  force  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  upon  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  leaders  of  the  strikers  have  been  most  unscrupu- 
lous in  their  tactics.  The  statements  emanating  from 
the  Labor  Temple  and  published  in  the  daily  press,  from 
time  to  time,  are  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact 
and  very  misleading.  It  was  stated  that  all  but  three 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  had  signed  the  agree- 
ment of  the  strikers,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Association  has  complied  with 
their  demands.  It  is  diflicult  to  conjecture  just  what 
these  agitators  hope  to  gain  by  such  deceitful  methods. 

While  the  union  refuses  to  permit  its  members  tnt 
privilege  of  engaging  with  members  of  the  Toronto  As- 
sociation who  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  as  drawn  up 
by  it,  yet  they  at  the  same  time  grant  them  the  liberty 
of  working  for  other  firms  who  have  not  signed  the 
agreement  and  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  signing 
of  any  agreement  as  are  the  members  of  the  Toronto  As- 
sociation. 

This  direct  blow  at  the  membership  of  the  Association 
is  so  manifestly  unfair  that  quite  a  number  of  those  who 
went  out  in  good  faith  are  returning  to  their  former 
employers  on  the  same  terms  as  obtained  before  they 
went  out.  They  say  that  they  positively  refuse  to  be  a 
party  to  any  such  double  dealing.  This  making  fish  of 
one  and  flesh  of  another  is,  in  their  opinion,  unwarranted 
and  unjustifiable. 

The  Toronto  Association  is  taking  no  official  notice 
whatever  of  the  union,  and  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  the  "open  shop.''  The  slight  inconvenience 
which  was  experienced  at  the  first  is  gradually  being 
overcome  by  the  number  of  men  now  applying  for  work, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  very  near  future  the 
strike  will  fizzle  out  in  miserable  failure. 

The  members  of  the  Toronto  Association  are  standing 
solidly  together  and  will  in  no  wise  permit  outside  inter- 
ference in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  They  reserve 
the  right  to  grade  the  scale  of  wages  according  to  the 
earning  powers  of  the  men  in  their  employ. 


TWO  PRATT  &  LAMBERT  MEN  OFF  TO 
CAMP. 

AMONG  the  young  officers  who  are  assembling  in 
camp  are  Lieutenant  W.  Gresliam  Andrews  and 
T.  E.  Murphy,  both  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  Pratt 
&  Lambert,  Inc.  Lieutenant  Andrews  is  the  son  of  Wm. 
H.  Andrews. 

Lieutenant  Andrews  has  been  for  some  time  *a  member 
of  Troop  I,  First  New  York  Cavalry,  and  served  with 
them  at  the  Mexican  border.  He  has  just  been  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  ^Machine  Gun  Troop,  First  New  York 
Cavalry,  as  second  lieutenant.  This  regiment  is  expected 
to  mobilize  shortly,  probably  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  It 
is  probable  that,_  before  joining  his  company  at  Pine 
Plains,  Mr.  Andrews  will  spend  some  time  working  in 
the  factory  of  the  Savage  Arms  Company  to  gain  some 
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Look  Dealers- 
Here's  Something  Highly  Profitable 

You'll  find  a  steady  demand  for  this 
high-grade  hardwood  floor  finish.  It 
is  not  only  a  wonderfully  satisfactory 
product  for  the  user,  but  a  sales  builder 
for  every  dealer. 

FLOORENTINE 

The  Tough  Durable  Floor  Finish 

is  bound  to  create  business  for  you. 
Its  high  qualities  will  bring  customers 
back  for  more.  Dries  quickly  and  very 
hard  and  is  not  too  high  priced. 

Write  us  at  once  for  SPECIAL  IN- 
DUCEMENTS to  dealers. 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

147  Pine  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

2144  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by— and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands— 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 


VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  CallowhiU  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Established    1 844 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.25  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,        -       .       NEW  YORK 


EXOLIUM 

THE  ONLY  PAINT  AND 
VARNISH  REMOVER 

THAT 

1 —  Does  away  with  all  scraping, 

2 —  Makes  old  Paint  and  Varnish  wash 
off  with  plain  water, 

3 —  Removes  old  Paint  and  Stain  oui  of  the 
pores,  so  that  wood  thus  treated  may 
be  refinished  natural  color, 

4 —  Has  no  odor, 

5 —  Cannot  catch  fire, 

6 —  Retains  its  efficiency;  old  finish  washes 
off  weeks  after  treating  with  EX- 
OLIUM, 

7 —  Cleans  Carvings  and  mouldings  as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  flat  surfaces, 

8 —  Is  r.o  simple  that  any  mechanic  can 
use  it, 

9 —  Cleans  stone  as  well  as  wood,  and 

10 — Is   entirel])    independent    of   all  other 
Removers  and  Remover  Patents. 

EXOLIUM  has  been  favorably  known  for 
years.  Many  frierds  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
are  EXOLIUM  friends.     Send  for  a  trial  can. 

Exold  Manufacturing  Company 

237  Greenwich  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


insight  into  the  design  and  manufacture  of  machine 
guns. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  also  been  a  member  of  Troop  I,  First 
New  York  Cavalry.  He  has  taken  his  examination  for 
a  commission  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  reported 
at  the  training  camp  at  Madison  Barracks,  near  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  New  York,  on  May  14 


HURLEY  ON  TRADE  JOURNALS. 

EDWIN  N.  HURLEY,  who  recently  retired  as  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  says  re- 
garding trade  journals  in  his  book,  "The  Awak- 
ening of  Business":— "American  business  men  do  not 
realize  the  value  which-  trade  journals  and  technical 
magazines  may  be  to  them  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
their  factories  and  giving  them  a  broad,  comprehensive 
view  of  their  business.  Our  trade  journals  and  techni- 
cal papers  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  and  supported  by  our  business  men.  Copies 
should  be  placed  where  employes  can  see  them,  and  they 
should  be  urged  to  read  and  study  them.  These  papers 
are  preaching  the  gospel  of  sound  business  on  practical 
lines,  and  are  helpful  not  only  to  business,  but  to  the 
country  as  a  whole." 


A  NATURAL  CLAY  WASHING  POWDER. 

PHILIP  BERN,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  International  Association, 
writes  us  that  there  has  been  discovered  in  Utah  a 
natural  clay  which  is  being  marketed  as  a  cleaning  com- 
pound for  washing  all  painted  surfaces,  woodwork  and 
enameled  surface,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the 
finish. 

Mr.  Bern  has  tested  this  washing  powder  for  over  a 
year,  on  all  kinds  of  work,  and  it  has  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  he  has  discarded  altogether  the  many  well- 
known  brands  of  cleaners  on  the  market,  for  two  reasons, 
viz: — The  powder  is  a  quicker  cleanser,  non-injurious  to 
surfaces;  ready  for  immediate  use;  and  second,  it  is  far 
cheaper  in  every  way,  i.  e.,  less  labor  and  less  cost. 

Mr.  Bern  will  be  very  glad  to  put  master  painters  in 
direct  touch  with  this  product  on  receipt  of  request  for 
information. 


WHAT  IS  ECONOMY? 

The  following  timely  circular  letter  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  their 
customers: — ■ 

Everyone  knows  that  during  the  period  we  are  now 
passing  the  practice  of  economy  is  very  necessary,  but 
Ihere  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  a  campaign  for  econ- 
omy, the  same  as  we  can  overdo  anything  else. 

There  is  a  false  impression  amongst  a  great  many 
people  that  economy  means  to  "stop  spending  money," 
where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  economy  means  to  stop  being 
extravagant  and  stop  wasting  money. 

In  a  great  many  instances  it  is  economical  to  spend 
money  and  wasteful  not  to  spend  it,  as  for  instance:  — 
If  a  house  needs  a  coat  of  paint  and  its  owner  does  not 
paint  it,  he  is  wasteful,  as  it  would  be  economical  to 
paint  the  house  and  prevent  it  from  decay  and  decline. 
The  same  holds  good  if  your  floors  require  finishing — if 
your  walls  require  decorating — ^if  your  furniture  requires 
fixing.  In  all  these  cases  you  are  economical  if  you  re- 
pair them,  repaint  them,  revarnish  them,  or  re-enamel 
them. 

While  I  am  dealing  directly  with  such  things  as  more 
particularly  apply  to  the  paint  industry,  the  same  is  true 
in  other  lines  and,  if  we  attempt  an  indiscriminate  and 
sudden  curtailment  of  our  expenditures,  we  are  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  all  depend  on  the  smooth 
running  of  business  for  our  livelihood  and  our  prosperity. 
When  this  is  abruptly  checked  the  whole  is  in  some  meas- 
i:re  dislocated,  and  there  is  a  loss  direct  or  indirect  to 
everybody,  whether  he  be  merchant,  banker,  clerk  or 
laborer. 

It  is  true  that  our  entrance  into  this  war  is  going  to 
compel  great  readjustments,  but  it  is  also  important  that  . 
we  should  try  to  make  them  as  gradual  as  they  can  be. 
We  must  try  to  avoid  wholesale  unemployment  in  any 
line,  as  we  are  all  one  interlocking  business  community. 
It  is  safe  to  cut  down  reasonably  on  some  of  the  luxuries 
we  have  indulged  in  immoderatly,  in  normal  times,  but 
those  who  can  afford  it  ought  not  to  discharge  employes 
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Keep  it  going 

PUSH  PAINTING  NOW.  Keep 
business  booming.  Remind  folks 
that  spring-time  is  paint -time;  that 
house-cleaning  time  is  the  time  to  have 
painting  done ;  that  spring-weather  is  paint-weather;  that  pamt 
put  on  now  will  dry  perfectly  and  wear  well. 

If  business  is  slow  let  us  help  to  speed  it  up.  For  users  of 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  we  furnish  an  advertising  service  that  is 
a  real  business  builder  for  painters.  Get  the  particulars  now 
and  keep  the  paint  brush  going.  Our  nearest  branch  will  tell 
you  how  we  do  it. 


DUTCH  BDYi 
^ITE  lead: 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

M      Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Unseed  Oil 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Cleveland 


Hullilo 
St.  Louis 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


(John  r.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadel pliia ) 


(National  Lead  ."v  Oil  Company,  I'lttslnirph) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  CDiicago 


McCONNELL'S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 

So  simple  a  child  can  operate  it.    Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.    Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

I  ?rXfsTJ'^ltr''l  All  for  *i.oo 

1  U...,^]^  I     Sattsfacticn  or 

1  Handle  1     money  refunded 

1  Pad,  15x24  inches  J 

J.  F.  McCONNELL,  225  N.  Tenth  St.,  READING,  PA. 


BOOKS  (or 


Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


without  careful  consideration,  or  try  to  suddenly  and 
violently  reduce  their  reasonable  expenses. 

In  England,  when  the  war  first  broke  out,  there  was 
a  motto  adopted,  "Business  as  Usual."  This  did  not  mean 
to  continue  extravagant  expenditures;  it  means  that  we 
would  try  to  go  on  in  our  normal  mode  of  living,  and  do 
business  as  far  as  could  be  done  under  the  new  condi- 
tions. On  the  whole,  the  passing  from  peace  to  war 
conditions  should  bo  done  as  gradually  as  it  possibly 
can. 

In  writing  this  letter  1  trust  you  will  not  think  I  am 
presuming  upon  the  relationship  that  has  existed  be- 
tween us,  but  I  feel  that  if  every  merchant  will  try  and 
impress  the  above  thoughts  upon  his  employes,  his  cus- 
tomers and  himself,  and  if  possible  use  the  same  in  his 
advertisements,  it  will  in  a  measure  tend  to  keep  up 
normal  condition  and  prevent  any  sudden  changes  in 
the  commercial  world.    I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

S.  L.  Sulzberger, 
President,  Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 


A  CHICAGO  BRANCH  OFFICE. 

THE  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  "Munns'  Quality  Calci- 
mine," "Munns'  Wall  Size"  and  "Herculene  Ex- 
terior Cold  Water  Paint,"  have  opened  a  branch  office  at 
175  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  P.  W.  Nelson 
will  represent  the  company  as  "Local  Manager." 


WHAT  IS  A  BRUSH? 

CIVILIZATION  insists  on  the  use  of  brushes  by 
every  one  for  many  purposes.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  all  the  uses  for  which  brushes  are  re- 
quired. Perhaps  no  other  article,  aside  from  food  and 
clothing,  is  in  so  great  demand  by  everybody. 

Why  are  brushes?  All  can  answer  that  query;  we 
must  have  them.  What  creates  brushes?  Even  those 
well  informed  cannot  answer.  Every  one  has  a  sort  of  a 
vague  idea  that  brushes  consist  of  bristles,  or  fiber,  and 
handles  of  wood  or  other  material,  and  ferrules  of  metal, 
and  it  is  thought  that  is  about  all  there  is"  necessary  to 
make  brushes. 

The  manufacture  of  brushes  is  a  process  of  intricate 
detail,  in  which  many  different  materials  are  necessary, 
and  nearly  every  material  is  isubdivided  in|to  various 
sizes,  kinds  and  qualities.  What  is  a  brush  may  well 
be  expressed  that  it  is  a  combination  of  many  elements. 

The  following  list  contains  articles  which  are  in  con- 
stant requirement  in  the  brush  manufactory  of  John  L. 
Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Co.,  Boston: 

Acid,  muriatic,  nitric,  oxalic,  sulphuric;  alcohol,  alum- 
inum, ammonia,  aniline  stains. 

Benzine,  benzole,  bits,  bolts,  bones,  bristles — over  1,000 
kinds  and  sizes,  brass,  bronze  powder,  burlap,  burrs. 

Camphor,  carborundum,  cardboard,  celluloid,  cement, 
copper,  corks,  cyanide  potassium. 
Dextrine,  dye — various  kinds. 
Emery,  enamel,  excelsior. 
Felting,  fiber,  wood;  fir  balsam  flaxseed. 
Gasoline,  glue,  gum,  arabic;  gum,  tragacanth. 
Handles  of  these  woods: — Bass,  beech,  birch,  cocobolo, 
Cottonwood,  ebony,  elm,  hickory,  holly,  maple,  mahog- 
any, oak,  pine,  white;  pine,  yellow;    poplar,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  spruce,  sycamore,  walnut,  white,  zebra. 

Hair  of  many  different  animals,  such  as  badger,  squir- 
rel, ox,  sable,  etc.:  horn. 
Ink,  iron. 

Lacquer,  lead,  lead,  sugar  of;  leather,  lime,  litharge. 
Nails,  naphthaline,  nickel  anodes,  nickel  salts. 
Oils. 

Paint,  paper,  parafline,  paste,  pasteboard,  peroxide  hy- 
drogen, pitch,  potash,  pumice  stone. 
Quills. 

Rivets,  rosin,  rubber. 

Sal  ammoniac,  sal  soda,  sandpaper,  sawdust,  screws, 
shellac,  soap,  soda,  bicarbonate;  soda,  bisulphite;  solder, 
steel,  strapping,  box;  sulphur. 

Tacks,  tampico,  thread,  tinplate,  tubing,  brass;  tubing, 
copper,  turpentine,  twine. 

Varnish,  veneers,  vermilion. 

Webbing,  wire,  many  metals;  wood. 

Zinc. 


It  is  quite  as  much  of  an  art  to  know  how  to  spend 
money  as  it  is  to  make  it. 
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"MATHESON" 


12i,  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

SS9-S7 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Ma£^azine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.oo  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  i  he 
Mag-azine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as  with- 
out having  authority  from  us.  . 

No  monev  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  bv  us.  We  are.  of  course,  not  respo.i- 
sible  for  the  "actions  of  unauthorized  person?,.  biil 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constitrents  agamsl 
loss,'  we  hope  that  the  caution  lierewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


A  Real  Need 
For  Trade 
Counsel. 


The  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  world  war 
has  brought  about  so  many 
unusual  conditions  in  the 
paint  trade,  that  it  is  very 
essential     that     the  nien 
ensraged   in   the  industr}-, 
whenever  passible,  should  get  together  and  discuss 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  with  a  view  to  meet- 
ing them  in  the  best  and  most  practical  manner.  For 
example,  there  is  the  scarcity  of  mechanics  that  will 
necessarily  follow  the  calling  into  service  of  the  con- 
scriptive  army ;  the  lack  of  boys  to  learn  tlie  trade, 
for  the  munition  factories  will  offer  greater  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  pay,  while  the  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  urging  all  those  of  less  than  mili- 
tary age,  who  are  not  engaged  in  war  industries,  to 
devote  their  energies  to  helping  to  increase  the  food 
production  of  the  country.    jNlaterials  used  by  paint- 
ers are  growing  constantly  higher  in  cost  and  a  man 
hesitates  to  give  an  estimate  on  a  job  for  fear  the 
required  materials   will   reach  a  prohibitive  price 
before  the  owner  accepts  the  contract.    We  cannot, 
therefore,  too  strongly  commend  to  the  attention  of 
those  of  our  readers,  who  are  within  reach  of  aiiy 
of  them,  the  several  conventions  of  State  Associa- 
tions of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  that  will 
be  held  during  Jul\-  and  August.    The  la-t  week  in 
July  will  see  two  important  gatherings,  the  first 
i)eing  the   Ohio   .Association,   which   will    meet  at 
Put-in-Bay,  a  delightful  island  resort  In  1  .akr  I'.nr. 
on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  will  cominuc  in  M'S'-ion 
for  four  days.     The  following  day,  July  25.  the 
New  Tersev  .Association  will  hold  a  lhriT-d;i\-  con- 
vention at  .Asbury   Park.     This   is  an   idr;il  i)lace. 
because  of  its  convenience  of  access  froni  all  parts 
of  the  State  and  its  ample  hotel  accommodations  at 
rates  to  suit  all  pocket  lK)oks.    One  week  later,  be- 
ginning Tulv  31,  and  lasting  for  three  days,  the  \\^i«- 
consir,   State   Association   will   hold    its  thiriecnth 
annual  convention   at  Fonrl   du   T.ac.     On  August 
7,  <S.  0  and   i<),  the  Illinois  State  .Association  will 
meet   at   Rock    Island:    while   the   ATissonri  S'nte 
.Association    will    hold    its    convention    at  Joplin. 
Augtrst  13.  14  anrl  t;.    Programs  of  more  tlian  usual 
excellence  have  been  arranged  for  all  of  these  con- 
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ventions  and  those  attending  them  will  be  able  to 
learn  much  that  will  be  of  great  benefit,  both  in  the 
practical  conduct  of  the  trade  and  concernmg  the 
management  of  the  business  side  of  it.    But  this 
year,  these  conventions  offer  a  special  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  those  questions  that  have 
come  up  because  of  the  unusual  conditions  due  to 
the  war  and  each  program  gives  every  one  attend- 
ing an  opportunitv  to  introduce  questions  of  this 
character  under  the  heading,  "Question  Box."    It  is 
only  by  attendance  and  by  taking  an  active  part, 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  meeting  those  ques- 
tions which  you  deem  to  be  of  special  importance, 
that  you  can  get  the  most  benefit  from  these  conven- 
tion's.   While  you  may  derive  much  information 
from  reading  the  reports  of  these  meetings,  you 
may  find  just  that  important  point  lacking  that  you 
most  needed  to  have  solved.    Had  you  been  present, 
you  could  have  called  attention  to  this  particular 
difficulty  and  perchance  somebody  would  have  been 
able  to  solve  it.    At  any  rate,  you  will  discover  the 
truth  of  the  saying  of  the  wise  King  Solomon  that 
"where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall;  but  m  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety."     Of  a 
truth,  every  business  man  should  realize  that  he  does 
not  live  for  himself  alone,  but  that  it  is_  only  by 
working  with  his  fellows  in  the  same  business  and. 
by  being  willing  to  share  his  experience  and  judg- 
ment with  others,  so  that  the  general  good  of  the 
trade  will  be  advanced,  that  the  greatest  success  can 
be  attained. 


Steadier 
Employment 
for  Painters. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

local  character.  The  next  step  is  to  get  the  views 
and  suggestions  of  the  trade  as  to  the  best  means  t'  ■ 
take,  in  each  locality,  to  prolong  the  painting  sea- 
son. In  the  June  issue  we  published  a  tabulation 
made  up  from  replies  received  from  sixty-one  sec- 
retaries of  master  painters'  associations  to  a  let- 
ter of  inquiry  we  had  sent  out,  as  well  as  from 
twenty-eight  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  We  also 
published  a  number  of  suggestions  received  from 
the  same  sources,  looking  toward  correction  of 
the  evil.  In  this  issue  we  publish  some  additional 
suggestions.  We  urge  our  readers  in  every  part 
of  the  country  to  send  us  their  views  as  to  what 
might  be  done  to  help  make  the  trade  less  sea- 
sonal. We  also  suggest  that  each  of  the  coming 
State  conventions  of  master  painters  and  decora- 
tors devote  some  time  to  discussing  this  important 
question.  One  thought  we  will  offer  is  that  much 
might  be  accomplished  if  property  owners  could 
be  induced  to  have  paperhanging  and  interior 
painting  done  during  the  months  when  bad  weath- 
er is  apt  to  render  exterior  work  difficult  or  im- 
possible. If  this  could  be  accomplished  much 
could  be  gained  in  the  way  of  giving  the  journey- 
men steadier  employment. 


Every  man  engaged  in  the 
painting    business  knows 
that  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  he  has  to  con- 
tend with  is  that  he  is  un- 
able  to   give   steady  em- 
ployment    to     his  men. 
Every  time  he  is  compelled  to  lay  off  his  men  be- 
cause the  work,  which  was  rushed,  has  come  to  an 
end,  he  breaks  up  his  organization  and  possibly 
some,  if  not  all,  of  his  journeymen  find  employ- 
ment with  his  competitors.    When  he  again  ob- 
tains a  contract  he  must  begin  iiW  over  again  to 
build  up  a  crew  of  journeymen  painters. _  Every 
practical  contracting  painter  knows  that  journey- 
men unused  to  the  methods  of  the  shop  lack  some 
measure  in  efficiency  and  until  they  get  broken  in 
their  work  is  more  or  less  unprofitable.    If  the 
painting  season  could  be  prolonged  throughout 
the  year,  if  possible,  so  that  journeymen  painters 
were  sure  of  steady  work,  so  long  as  they  gave 
satisfactory  service,  not  only  would  the  men  be 
better  satisfied  but  the  employers  would  get  a 
more  certain  profit  from  their  business.  Surely 
something  should  be  done  to  correct  the  present 
seasonal  character  of  the  painting  business.  The 
Painters  Magazine  believes  that  something  could 
be  done,  provided  the  employing  painters  gener- 
ally resolutely  set  themselves  to  find  out  how  this 
result  can  best  be  accomplished.    The  first  impor- 
tant step  was  to  ascertain  what  is  the  busiest 
painting  season  in  each  section  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  see  whether  some  general  campaign  of 
education  can  be  used  to  make  property  owners 
realize  that  satisfactory  outside  painting  can  be 
done  at  any  season  of  the  year,  provided  the 
weather  is  dry,  or  whether  local  conditions  dif- 
fered so  much  that  the  campaigns  must  be  of  a 


The  Customer 
Is  Always 
Right. 


One  of  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  guidance   of  em- 
ployes of  the  Statler  hotels 
—noted   as   being  among 
the  best  managed  in  the 
country — is  that  "the  cus- 
tomer   is    always  right.' 
In  case  of  any  complaint,  no  matter  whether  justi- 
fied or  not,  the  hotel  employe  must  not  argue,  but 
must  immediately  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  customer.    It  is  reaUzed  by  the  management  that, 
even  in  the  case  of  unjust  complaints;  even  though 
the  hotel  guest  is  utterly  unreasonable  and  demand-5 
service  that  he  is  not  entitled  to;  even  though  an 
argument^  might  establish  the  justness  of  the  case 
of  the  employe;  unless  the  customer  goes  away  so 
well  satisfied  that  the  management  of  the  hotel  is 
willing  and  ready  to  make  good  all  unintentional 
mistakes  without  question,  that  he  will  praise  the 
hotel  service  wherever  he  goes,  the  hotel  will  be  the 
loser  in  the  end.    It  may  cost  more  than  the  amount 
received  to  right  the  fancied  wrong  of  the  com- 
plaining guest.    The  management  realizes  that  the 
monev  which  might  be  saved  by  standing  out  for 
the  justness  of  its  own  side  of  the  case  would  be 
lost  many  times  over  by  the  ill  words  spoken  by  the 
offended  guest  to  his  friends,  while  the  willingness 
to  adjust 'all  complaints  to  the  absolute  satisfaction 
of  the  patron  will  have  an  advertising  value  far  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  righting  the  fancied  wrong. 
This  maxim  that  "the  customer  is  always  right" 
should  be  a  lesson  to  every  business  man.    We  have 
known  many  a  case  where  a  valuable  customer  has 
been  lost  and  has  instead  been  turned  to  an  enemy, 
because  the  business  man  has  felt  so  sure  he  was 
right  that  he  was  unwilling  to  adjust  a  complaint, 
e\^n  though  to  do  what  the  customer  wanted  would 
cost  very  little — perhaps  only  a  little  trouble,  or  an 
apology.    Your  customer  seldom  sees  things  from 
your  own  viewpoint.    If  he — or  she,  as  the  case  is— 
all  too  often,  in  the  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness fails  to  get  what  had  been  expected:  even 

though  you  have  lived  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
contract'  there  is  an  ill  feeling  created  that  will  work 
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injury  to  you  in  the  end.  In  nearly  every  case  these 
complaints  come  from  ignorance  of  the  technical 
details  of  the  trade  on  the  part  of  the  customers. 
Very  seldom,  indeed,  do  they  come  from  any  deliber- 
ate intention  to  cheat  you,  and  where  this  is  the 
case,  you  can  usually  detect  it.  But  even  in  such 
cases,  you  can  almost  always  better  afford  to  assume 
that  the  cusfomer  is  right  and  to  remedy  the  com- 
plaint so  that  he  is  more  than  satisfied,  than  to  stand 
upon  your  legal  rights  or  the  justice  of  your_  side 
of  the  argument  and  thereby  create  a  dissatisfied 
customer.  Better,  ■  by  far,  sacrifice  some  of  your 
profit  than  lose  ypur  reputation.  In  the  long  run, 
it  will  pay  you  handsomely  to  adopt  the  rule  of  the 
Statler  hotels: — "The  customer  is  always  right." 


In  these  days  of  keen 
Can    You  competition,    when  prices 

of  material  are  constantly 
Afford  to  idvancing  and  labor  is 

more  or  less  uncertain 
Guess?  quantity,   can   any  master 

painter,  who  is  in  business 
for  a  livelihood  and  not  for  the  pure  fun  of  the 
thing,  afford  to  guess  at  the  cost  of  a  job  when  he 
is  making  an  estimate  ?  Can  you  even  afford  to  say  : — 
"Last  year  I  painted  a  house,  very  much  like  this, 
for  so  much  money  and  made  a  profit;  I'll  quote  the 
same  figure  for  this  job?"'  Are  you  fair  to  your 
competitors,  as  well  as  tO'  yourself,  when  you  guess 
at  the  quantity  of  material  needed  to  paint  a  cer- 
tain house  and  at  the  number  of  days'  labor  and, 
after  figuring  the  cost,  add  a  small  amount  for  profit, 
guessing  that  you  haven't  enough  overhead  expense 
to  make  it  worth  considering?  It  is  reckless  esti- 
mating of  this  kind,  by  men  who  have  no  real  inten- 
tion of  taking  work  at  cost  or  less,  but  who  really 
hope  to  make  a  profit,  that  accounts  for  much  of  the 
wide  variation  in  bids  received  for  painting  and  that 
makes  the  trade  less  profitable  than  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  unfortunatelv  true  that  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  contracting  painters  are  poor  business  men. 
Their  preliminary  training  has  been  along  mechani- 
cal lines.  They  may  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship ;  have  learned  the  trade  as  well  as  any  one  man 
ever  can  learn  a  trade  of  such  complexity  a:id  may 
be  able  to  take  charge  of  work  and  handle  men 
efficiently.  But,  unfortunately,  the  average  painter, 
when  he  starts  for  himself  as  a  contractor,  rarely 
has  had  any  business  training;  knows  little  of  book- 
keeping; cost  accounting  and  overhead  expense  i> 
something  he  has  frequently  never  even  heard  of 
and  the  art  of  estimating  by  measurements  is  a 
sealed  book  to  him.  Important  as  all  these  branches 
of  business  knowledge  are  for  the  contracting 
painter  to  possess,  by  far  the  most  necessary  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  estimating  and  the  methods 
of  taking  off  quantities  from  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, or  from  the  finished  building,  in  case  of  a 
repainting  job.  Once  the  painter  knows,  with  rea- 
sonable certainty,  the  number  of  square  yards  oi 
each  class  of  painted  surface,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  mere  mathematical  calculation  to  get  the  labor 
and  material  cost,  provided  that  he  has  at  hand 
data,  from  his  own  observations,  showing  the  aver- 
age time  it  takes  his  men  to  finish  a  single  square 
yard  of  the  same  class  of  work.  Such  information 
can  be  had  only  by  timing  your  own  men  on  work, 
which  is  afterward  carefully  measured — repeating 
this  often  enough  to  give  you  an  average  that  is 
practically  accurate.  Tables  of  prices  from  books, 
or  price  lists,  made  up  by  associations,  at  best,  give 
you  only  approximate  guides  by  which  you  can  checlc 
up  the  results  of  your  own  observations.  Once  in 
possession  of  actual  costs  of  painting  per  square 
vard  of  surface,  or  such  other  units  of  measure- 
ment as  vou  may  adopt,  and  knowing  the  overhead 
expense  of  your  business,  vou  can  estimate  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  profit.  Can  you  aft'ord  to  con- 
duct your  bvieines<5  in  any  other  way?  The  man 
who  knows,  is  the  man  who  makes  a  success  of 
an^  lines  of  business.  Can  you  afford  to  gT.ies=s 
when  you  make  an  estimate? 
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The  Case  for  the  Little  Fellow 

The  Paint  Merchant  Who  Knows  His  Business  Need  Not  Fear  Competition,  No  Matter 

How  Large. 


By  G.  D.  Grain,  Jr. 


A 


MERICANS  are  a  nation  of  hero-worshipers 
and  size  makes  a  great  appeal.  Th^  t/^^^^ 
-  *  skyscraper,  the  biggest  heavyweight  the 
hardest  batter,  the  most  imposing  fortune-all  ot 
^hese  are  sub  ects  for  newspaper  publicity  and 
pubi  c  consideiation,  so  that  those  who  are  no 
worthy  of  the  use  of  superlatives  sometimes  feel 
tin  at  thev  are  left  out  m  the  cold. 

¥li  big  department  stores,  doing  business  up  m 
thrmill  on?  and  having  enormous  sums  invest  d 
the  r  stocks  and  plants,  seem  almost  mvmcible, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  little  fellow  on  the  out- 
s  de  Even  the  small  merchant  sellmg  pamts  and 
wall  papers  can  look  all  about  him  m  his  own 
^^ade  and  find  concerns  which  are  big  enough  o 
"buv  and  sell"  him,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  he 
can^t  b'e  blamed  if  occasionally  he  -ak^s  a  bit 
But  let  us  reason  the  thing  out.  Is  small  size 
a  fa  al  defS.  from  the  merchandising  standpoint 
fs  a  big  bank-roll  absolutely  necessary  m  order 
to  ''put  over"  a  successful  busmess ;  is  the  ambi- 
t^ouf  merchant,  starting  in  a  small  way,  hopelessly 
out  of  it  when  it  comes  to  getting  enough  of  the 
public's  business  to  live  on? 

Most  Businesses  Are  Small 
These  are  interesting  questions,  and  they  are 
all  tie  more  interesting  for  the  reason  tha  most 
K,i«;nP^^ps  are  small     There  are  more    little  tel 
W    rbutSesrthan  big  fellows   there  are  more 
small  stores  than  big  ones.   It  will  always  be  that 

Manv  new  businesses  are  constantly  starting, 
manv  which  have  been  running  for  some  time  are 
so  situated,  as  to  capital  and   ocation,  that  he> 
cannot  be  expected  to  get  much  bigger  and  mc  - 
dentally  there  are  more  small  places  on  the  map 
than  any  other  kind,  with  mercantile  estabbsh- 
Sents "n  proportion.    Consequently  the  status  of 
the  small  man  in  the  commercial  field  is  a  sub- 
iect  worth   the  consideration  of   the  ambitious 
young  paint  dealer  who  is  struggling  along  hoping 
that  he  has  a  chance  to  grow  to  greater  propor- 
tions and  make  his  mark  in  the  commercial  world. 
Let  Us  Look  at  the  Defects  First. 
Looking  at  the  defects  first,  in  order  to  have  the 
unpleasant  things  over  with  soonest,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  small  merchant  lacks  the  prestige 
whkh  comes  with  size.    As  indicated  above,  the 
big  store  looks  impressive  to  the  outsider,  and 
^attracts  trade  by  virtue  of  its  very  size,  which 
suggests  large  stacks,  a  big  variety  to  choose  trom 
and  sometimes  cut  prices 

The  newspaper  and  other  advertisincr  which  usi.- 
allv  accompanies  prominence  of  this  kind  also  tends 
to  add  prestige,  and.  therefore,  the  monster  establish- 
ment with  its  thousands  of  square  feet  of  floor  space 
has  something  on  the  little  store,  as  far  as  genera, 
standing  and  reputation  are  concerned. 


Then,  too,  the  important  house  of  this  kind  often 
gets  lower  prices,  because  it  buys  in  quantity.  Its  . 
trade  is  more  worth  having,  from  the  standpoint  oi 
the  size  of  the  account,  than  that  of  the  smaller  con- 
cern, and  supply  houses  are,  therefore,  inclined  to 
make  concessions  in  order  to  get  it.  True,  the  ad- 
vantage which  greater  purchasing  capacity  gives  is 
often  lost  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  doing 
business  which  it  must  shoulder,  due  to  a  more  ex- 
pensive location,  more  clerks,  a  greater  amount  ot 
equipment,  in  the  way  of  delivery  outfits,  etc.,  more 
advertising  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  big  store  is  able  to  underbuy,  and 
therefore  occasionally  undersell,  the  smaller  house; 
what  else  ? 

The  Question  of  Service. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  big  store  can  render 
better  service  to  its  customers  than  the  small  one; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  exactly  where  the  little 
merchant  can  usually  put  it  all  over  the  big  one.  it 
the  head  of  the  large  store  could  personally  come  in 
contact  with  all  the  customers  who  visited  it,  or  if  the 
buyers  for  the  different  departments  could  wait  on 
their  trade  personally,  the  public  would  get  service 
much  better  than  they  do  now. 

The  very  immensity  of  the  large  stores,  and  the 
very  extent  of  the  stocks  carried,  make  for  more  or 
less  mediocre  sales  work.  If  there  is  a  point  where 
the  big  house  falls  down,  as  a  rule,  compared  with 
the  smaller  one,  it  is  the  matter  of  sales  service. 

And  this,  remember,  is  the  biggest  part  of  sales. 
You  can  talk  about  special  delivery  systems  and  con- 
venient locations  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  when  it  is 
all  said  and  done,  service  consists  principally  of  giv- 
ing the  customer  exactly  what  he  or  she  needs  in 
order  to  accomplish  certain  definite  results.  Isn't 
that  so? 

Most  goods,  and  especially  such  thmgs  as  paints 
and  varnishes!  are  bought,  not  for  the  enjoyment 
that  they  alone  give  the  possessor,  because  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  anybody  sittino-  in  front  of  a  can  of  paint 
and  going  into  rap'ures  over  it ;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  something  with  the  material.  In  other  words 
they  are  a  means  to  an  end.  and  that  end  is  satis- 
factory use. 

Tearing  awav  all  the  superficialities  ?nd  the  non-^ 
essentials'^and  trimmings  with  which  the  purchase  of 
merchandise  is  surrounded  nowadays,  you  will  find 
that  unless  the  customer  gets  the  best  possible  thing, 
that  is  exactlv  suited  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  case,  real  service  has  not  been  rendered,  no  mat- 
ter how  manv  fancv  wrappings  the  goods  come  in, 
nor  how  many  automobile  deliverv  vans  are  used  to 
transport  tbem  from  the  store  +o  the  home  of  the 
customer. 

Personal  Attention  to  Customers. 

Here  is  where  the  small  merchant  shines.  In  many 
cases  the  proprietors  of  the  smaller  stores  are  able 
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to  wait  on  their  customers  themselves,  and  to  give 
that  personal,  expert  attention  which  is  absolutely 
out  of  the  question  in  the  big  store.  They  are  not 
only  able  to  supply  exact  knowledge  of  their  goods 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  should  be  put,  but  they 
can  analyze  the  needs  of  the  customer,  in  most  cases, 
better  than  the  latter  himself  can,  so  that  before^  a 
cent  is  passed  over  the  counter,  the  dealer  has  satis- 
fied himself  of  what  his  customer  wants  the  pamt 
for,  and  whether  he  is  getting  exactly  the  item  that 
he  needs. 

You  can't  beat  service  of  this  kind;  and  even 
though  the  store  in  which  it  is  rendered  is  only  a 
frame  shantv  on  a  street  that  is  locatable  only  with 
the  aid  of  a  map  and  a  directory,  it  is  doing  better 
work,  in  a  merchandising  way,  than  the  establish- 
ment with  ten  floors  crowded  with  goods  and  a  thou- 
sand clerks  to  dispense  them. 

The  corollary  of  service  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
is  the  development  of  personal  relations  between 
merchant  and  customer  that  help  to  make  established 
business. 

Low  Prices  Not  the  Best  Argument. 

Don't  forget,  Mr.  Paint  Man,  that  low  prices  are 
but  one  form  of  inducement — and  the  weakest  form, 
at  that.  It  is  only  when  one  has  run  out  of  other 
arguments  that  he  begins  to  slash  prices. 

The  store  which  is  giving  service,  which  has  the 
goods,  and  which  asks  only  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
can  keep  right  on  selling  in  the  face  of  competition 
based  onlv  on  cut  prices. 

Tradesmen  are  inclined  to  pay  entirely  too  much 
attention  to  this  matter  of  reduced  quotations.  They 
know  that  their  competitors  have  cut  the  price,  and 
their  competitors  know  that  they  know  it;  but  it  is 
surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  things  of 
this  kind  outside  of  the  trade.  Of  course;  those  who 
are  constantly  buying  paints,  such  as  contractors, 
corpora' ion  purchasing  agents,  etc.,  are  wise  to 
these  things,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  to 
whom  most  of  the  over-the-counter  sales  are  made, 
pays  next  to  no  attention  to  price  quotations. 

The  outsider  has  no  reason  for  attempting  to  keep 
up  with  the  market,  and  never  investigates  prices 
unless  there  is  a  reason.  The  reason  is  usually  a 
prospective  purchase.  Ordinarily  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  to  be  bought  is  determined  by  some- 
thing entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  price — 
such  as  the  location  of  the  store,  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  dealer,  a  glance  at  an  attractive  win- 
dow display,  or  any  one  of  a  large  numlier  of  pos- 
sible connections  "  which  have  been  established 
between  the  dealer  and  his  customer. 

The  moral,  therefore,  is  not  to  worry  when  your 
competitor  cuts  prices,  and  not  to  cut  your  profit-^ 
just  because  he  is  doing  so.  Keep  your  .shirt  on, 
go  ahead  giving  your  trade  the  Ijest  service  you 
know  how.  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
little  business  ynu  will  lose.  And  while  you  mav  do 
a  slightly  smaller  volume  than  the  man  who  is 
shouting  about  his  reduced  quotations,  you  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  make  a  lot  more  money  than  he  will. 
This  is  largely  hv  the  way,  but  it  is  an  important 
consideration  at  that. 

Personality  an  Important  Factor. 
The  personal  equation  is  a  pdwtrful  factor,  and 
the  customer  who  has  learned  that  he  gets  good 
treatment  and  expert  attention  at  a  certain  store. 


even  if  it  is  smaller  than  some  other  establishments, 
is  pretty  sure  to  go  back  there  when  he  is  in  the 
market  for  the  kind  of  goods  that  it  sells. 

It's  human  nature  to  want  to  maintain  pleasant 
and  agreeable  relationships,  wherever  they  may  be 
established,  and  the  paint  dealer  who  makes  friends 
of  his  customers,  by  giving  them  satisfactory  service 
and  dependable  'goods,  is  making  permanent  trade 
that  nobody  is  going  to  take  away  from  him. 
Convenient  Location. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  matter  of  convenience 
as  a  factor  in  business-building.  This  is  really  a 
most  important  element  in  the  development  of  a  suc- 
cessful retail  establishment,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  selection  of  a  good  stand  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  that  confronts  the  ''new  beginner"  in  busi- 
ness. Likewise,  many  an  old-timer,  who  has  re- 
mained at  a  poor  stand  too  long,  might  make  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  his  business  if  he  would  pic^s 
up  and  move.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  making  a  change  haphazard,  but  if  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  situation  were  made,  and  a  new 
stand  selected  entirely  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bilities for  trade  that  it  possessed,  the  dealer  would 
find  that  a  big  improvement  in  his  business  would 
be  brought  about  almost  automatically. 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  small  merchant  about  whom 
we  have  been  talking  is  usually  located  in  a  small 
town  or  a  suburban  district,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  families  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  that  he  can  serve  them  better,  as 
far  as  convenience  and  quick  deliveries  are  concerned, 
than  any  other  store. 

They  soon  come  to  know  this,  and  consequently 
he  is  able  to  develop  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness right  around  his  door,  so  to  speak,  that  will  not 
l)e  taken  away  from  him  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  his  customers  can  buy  his  goods. 

This  gives  hini  an  initial  advantage  of  great  stra- 
tegic importance,  and  he  has  only  to  make  proper 
use  of  it  in  order  to  build  the  foundation  of  his  busi- 
ness. First,  of  course,  he  must  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  goods,  for  nothing  discourages  trade  so 
much  as  failure  to  have  in  stock  items  which  are 
called  for  l^v  customers.  Thev  soon  decide  that  the 
merchant  is  not  prepared  to  furnisli  them  according 
to  their  needs,  and  go  elsewhere.  The  merchant,  no 
matter  how  small  a  (|uantitv  of  anv  one  item  he- mav 
carry,  should  make  a  point  of  having  a  .good  assort- 
ment always,  so  that  he  need  not  turn  a\va\-  trade. 
.Second,  he  shonld  know  his  stock  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  render  llu  '^ort  of  service  referred 
to  above. 

Window  Displays. 

Tliird,  he  .should  put  iiimself  before  bis  cu.jtomers 
bv  ai)propriate  and  intereslin-  window  displays, 
'liiis  is  an  item  which  the  small  irade^n.-m  some- 
times lays  too  little  stress  ui>on.  1  be  fa.ct  that  he  is 
not  down-town  in  a  big  store.  \\\n-w  he  could  afford 
to  employ  a  $25-a-wcek  window  trimmer,  does  "Ot 
mean  that  hi>^  windows  do  not  possess  value. 

There  are  i)lenlv  of  possible- buyers  going  by  his 
store  every  day,  and  it  is  up  In  him  1o  advertise  to 
them  constantly  that  be  i-.  in  tlu'  pain'  bn-iness.  that 
he  carries  a  consideraljlc  and  varied  slock  and  that 
he  knows  his  business.  Kvcn  if  these  windows  do 
not  pull  in  buyers  in  large  number,  tliev  are  the  best 
kind  of  general  advertiscmcnl .  and  answer  at  lea«t 
the  nnrpose  oi  tlx-  old-fasliioned  druggist's  pestle 
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and  mortar,  or  the  wooden  boot  in  front  of  the  shoe- 
maker's shop. 

"Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  but  there  never  was  a  business  man  who 
could  get  along  without  advertising,  and  the  mer- 
chant who  must  operate  in  a  purely  local  or  neigh- 
borhood field  needs  it  just  as  much  as  the  concern 
which  is  using  space  in  mediums  reaching  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people.  , 
Building  Up  a  Mailing  List. 

In  the  same  connection,  every  small  dealer  should 
make  a  point  of  building  up  his  own  mailing  list, 
based  on  the  names  of  people  who  have  come  into 
his  store  to  buy.  A  mailing  list  composed  of  those 
who  have  actually  dealt  with  the  store  can't  be  beat, 
and  is  vastly  superior  to  any  made  from  a  telephone 
or  city  directory,  even  though  these  make  a  good 
enough  foundation  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

A  list  of  a  few  hundred  names  of  actual  customers, 
worked  every  month  or  so  even  if  only  with  a  post- 
card announcing;'  some  special  feature  will  keep  busi- 


ness stirred  up  and  will  insure  trade  coming  mto  the 
store.  , 

Getting  back  to  the  main  point  of  the  discussion, 
the  status  of  the  small  dealer,  one  can  fairly  draw  the 
conclusion  that  he  has  every  opportunity  to  develop. 
The  banks  are  looking  for  honest,  ambitious  young 
business  men,  and  they  are  glad  to  extend  credit  to 
those  who  show  that  they  are  building  on  a  solid 
foundation  and  are  going  to  grow.  Wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  place  most  importance  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  concern,  rather  than  its  size,  and  are 
more  than  willing  to  give  a  good  man  a  sufificient 
line  of  credit  to  enable  him  to  carry  an  adequate 
stock.  He  has  splendid  opportunities,  in  view  of  the 
constant  growth  of  the  communities  all  over  the 
country,  ranging  in  size  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest. 

His  field  is  different  from  that  of  the  big  store 
and  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  He  is  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys— and  it  is  up  to  him  to  develop 
that  territory. 


Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Suggestions  as  to  Building— Painting  Auto  Trucks— Taking  Care  of  the  Business  and 
Other  Things— Buying  Paint  at  Wholesale— Red  Lead  Priming  for  Certain  Work 
—Care  of  Paper  Stencils— Upholster  ing  as  a  Means  of  Revenue  About  the 

Shop — Painting  the  Flag. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


IT  has  been  something  of  a  serious  matter  with 
contractors  to  adjust  their  bids  on  future  con- 
tracts that  they  may  not  be  unreasonably  high  or 
disastrously  low  owing  to  the  unprecedented  rapid 
advance  of  all  kinds  of  paint  material  during  the  past 
three  years.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  known 
before. 

It  has  often  been  that  a  single  product,  like  linseed 
oil  or  turpentine,  has  advanced  rapidly  in  price  for 
iwhile,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  just  as  often 
declined,  thus  giving  contractors  a  chance  to  recover 
what  they  have  lost  on  previous  contracts,  due  to 
rapid  advance  in  the  prices  of  material.  But  in  the 
present  instance  there  has  been  no  decline. 

There  are  very  few  products  used  by  painters  that 
aave  not  advanced  from  50  to  200  per  cent,  and  more 
during  the  last  three  years.  Painting  contractors 
who  have  had  the  nerve  to  lay  in  a  large  stock  of 
material  before  beginning  a  season's  work  have  in- 
deed been  lucky.  But  a  few  of  them  have  had  the 
foresight  to  do  so. 

Automobiles  and  interurban  lines  have  made  it 
possible  for  mechanics  and  men  of  moderate  ineans, 
whose  work  and  business  are  in  cities,  to  live  in 
nearby  villages,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  so. 
Consequently  there -is  more  building  than  ever 
going  on  in  such  places,  and  what  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  new 
buildings  that  are  going  up  are  larger  and  better 
constructed. 

In  bidding  for  the  painting  of  buildings  that  are 
being  constructed  now.  that  are  to  be  painted  in  the 
fall,  the  painter  should  remember  that  the  price  of 


everything  he  is  likely  to  use  is  on  the  increase, 
and  work  he  bids  on,  to  be  finished  later,  should 
not  be  figured  on  current  prices. 

Perhaps  the  advance  will  be  large,  perhaps  there 
will  be  little  if  any.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
this.  All  the  information  one  can  get  from  market 
reports  and  other  sources  leads  one  to  believe  there 
will  be  no  decline  for  some  time  yet. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  the  two  products 
mostly  used  in  the  painting  trade — lead  and  oil — 
has  been  steady,  a  few  cents  now  and  then,  hence 
it  seems  safe  to  figure  at  current  prices,  and  add  a 
per  cent,  based  on  previous  increase  to  cover  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  by  the  time  the  work  is  to 
be  done. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Business  and  Other  Things. 

It  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  to  practice  rigid 
economy.  One  of  the  principal  leaks  in  the  painting 
business  is  the  useless  waste  of  material.  I  have 
often  seen  painters  and  have  have  done  the  same 
thing  myself,  come  to  the  shop  after  finishing  a  job 
with  what  material  was  left  over,  with  perhaps  two 
or  three  bruhes  stuck  into  the  diiferent  tints  and  set 
it  away,  intending  to  care  for  it  later  on :  then 
either  forgetting  or  neglecting  to  do  so  until  the 
first  thing  one  knew  the  brushes  were  out  of  com- 
mission and  the  paint  was  unfit  for  use. 

Many  a  box  of  tinting  color  has  been  opened,  a 
little  taken  out,  and  the  remainder  set  aside  to  spoil. 
Many  things  about  the  country  paint  shop  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste  or  spoil.  This  is  altogether 
wrong. 
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Innumerable  brushes  become  unfit  for  use  long 
before  they  are  worn  out  solely  through  carelessness. 
Don't  allow  your  brushes  to  stand  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  paint,  perhaps  not  enough  to  cover  one-third 
the  length  of  the  bristles.  If  you  have  not  a  brush 
keeper,  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  have  a  couple  of 
buckets,  one  for  dark  tints  and  one  for  light,  with 
enough  oil  in  them  to  cover  the  bristles. 

Wipe  each  brush  out  and  put  it  in  the  oil  when  not 
in  use.  Better  to  have  a  way  to  suspend  them  m 
the  oil  so  the  points  of  the  bristles  will  not  quite 
reach  the  bottom.  A  five  hundred  pound  steel  lead 
keg  with  four  or  five  inches  of  oil  in  it  will  hold 
several  brushes.  The  whole  brush  may  be  suspended 
in  it,  and  a  paper  spread  over  the  top  and  the  lid 
put  back  in  place.  As  the  Uds  are  sprung  off  by 
pounding  them  they  fit  loosely  when  replaced. 
The  paper,  however,  will  prevent  air  from  oxidizing 
the  oil  and  brushes  will  keep  in  good  shape  indefi- 
nitely. Empty  lead  kegs,  with  the  covers  fitted  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air,  make  good  receptacles  in  which 
to  keep  small  packages  of  color,  etc.,  that  have  been 
opened. 

Paint  and  Painters'  Material  Should  Be  Bought  at 
Wholesale  and  Handled  by  the  Village  Painter. 

I  have  before  advised  the  village  pamters  to  buy 
directly  from  the  manufacturers.  If  for  some  rea- 
son you  cannot  do  a  job  you  may  be  able  to  sell  the 
paint  to  do  it.  The  painter  is  entitled  to  all  the 
profits  after  it  leaves  the  makers,  more  so  than  the 
druggists  and  hardware  men. 

Paint  salesmen  may  say  they  must  protect  the  reg- 
ular dealers.  If  the  village  painters  would  tell  them 
they  will  not  use  their  paint  under  any  other  condi- 
tions they  will  come  to  terms.  They  want  to  sell 
paint. 

Really,  they  would  rather  deal  with  painters  who 
may  be  able  to  use  and  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  their 
products  each  season,  for  the  painter  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  wants,  and  there  is  little  kicking,  for 
there  is  not  a  thing  nor  a  remnant  that  the  practical 
man  is  likely  to  buy  that  he  cannot  make  use  of 
sooner  or  later. 

If  the  painter  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  sell 
paint  and  attend  to  his  work,  he  can  at  least  buy  at 
wholesale  what  paint  he  uses  himself,  but  there  are 
not  many  practical  men  who  cannot  create  enough 
business 'through  the  busy  season  to  enable  them  to 
employ  help  for  part  of  the  time. 

Red  Lead  Priming  for  Certain  Work. 

As  a  first  coater  for  roofs  and  metal  red  lead  is 
without  a  rival.  For  priming  old.  rough  boards  it 
gives  excellent  results,  particularly  work  that  is 
scaling  badly.  It  is  a  better  cement  than  any 
other  paint. 

Property  owners  consider  it  rather  expensive 
for  painting  barns,  sheds,  etc.,  but  if  they  knew  its 
value  thev  would  paint  such  buildings  with  it 
throughoiit  instead  of  Venetian  red,  the  mineral 
reds.  etc. 

For  priming  dwellings  that  arc  to  Ik-  hnislicd  m 
tints,  partaking  of  red  or  brown,  it  will  (b>,  1)ut  for 
priming  that  is  to  be  finished  in  white  or  light  tints 
it  can  hardly  be  recommended,  although  two  coats 
of  white  lead  or  well-bodied,  mixed  iiaint  will 
cover,  but  when  the  white  lead  coats  l)cgin  t.. 
chalk  or  the  mixed  paint  scale,  the  red  will  show. 

Mixed  half  and  half  with  another  paint  red  lead 
makes  an  excellent  primer  for  many  tints.  The 
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tenacity  with  which  it  holds  to  any  kind  of  a  sur- 
face is  what  gives'it  its  value. 

There  is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  demand  for 
painting  power  trucks  throughout  the  country. 
I  would  recoinmend  red  lead  for  this  work.  Se\'- 
eral  dififerent  tints  may  be  had  by  mixing  with 
other  colors :— Black  to  make  brown,  blue  for  pur- 
ple, while  yellow  chrome  makes  a  bright  tint,  par- 
taking of  both  colors,  but  not  so  fiery  as  when  ver- 
milion and  yellow  are  mixed  together. 

For  farm  machinery  the  running  parts  of 
wagons,  etc.,  there  is  nothing  better  than  red  lead. 
Mixed  stout  it  makes  a  good  filler.  Do  not  use 
any  dryer  with  red  lead  nor  with  any  tint  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  quantity.  It  is  a  strong  dryer 
within  itself. 

Care  of  Paper  Stencils. 

Paper  stencils  should  be  laid  on  a  flat  surface 
and  wiped  clean,  immediately  after  using.  A  good 
way  to  keep  them  in  shape  is  to  lay  them  between 
sheets  of  paper  oiled  with  a  non-drymg  oil.  Place 
them  in  a  bunch  and  lay  a  board  on  top.  They  will 
keep  in  good  shape  indefinitely.  If  you  oil  the 
paper  with  linseed  oil  it  will  dry  and  the  stencils 
and  paper  will  stick  together. 

Hanging  stencils  up  gets  them  out  of  shape,  it 
they  do  not  warp  their  weight  will  make  them 
sao-  in  places.  A  paper  stencil  should  always  be 
laid  flat  when  not  in  use.  I  know  a  painter  who 
gives  his  stencils  a  coat  of  melted  tallow  beiore 
putting  them  aside,  wiping  the  tallow  ofl:'  beiore 
using  them. 

Upholstering  as  a  Means  of  Revenue. 
Upholstering,  of  course,  is  a  trade  by  itself,  but 
it  is  not  carried  on  very  much  outside  of  the  cities. 
However,  painters  who  make  a  specialty  of  refin- 
ishing  furniture  in  connection  with  their  other 
work  are  expected  to  do  what  upholstering  is  nec- 
essary. .  , 
It  IS  a  simple  matter  to  recover  a  chair  or  couch 
with  silk,  plush  or  other  material,  when  the  fiUing 
is  in  good  shape,  but  not  when  part  of  the  filling  is 
out  or  bunched  in  places  or  a  spring  broken. 

In  the  case  of  springs,  a  broken  one  should  be 
replaced  with  one  of  the  same  kind.  All  filling  that 
is  in  bad  shape  should  either  be  replaced  by  new, 
or  taken  out,  the  dust  and  fine  portions  shaken  out 
and  enough  added  to  make  uji  the  deficiency.  On 
repacking  the  filling  should  be  as  evenly  distrib- 
uted as  is  possible  to  get  it. 

A  good  way  for  the  novice  to  do  who  has  not 
a  fuiriine  of  upholstering  tools  and  who  does  not 
know  how  much  filler  to  use.  nor  what  size  to  cut 
the  cover  for  a  piece  of  work  is  to  use  the  old  cover 
as  a  pattern,  tack  the  cover  in  place  as  it  was 
originally  on  three  sides,  tlu  ii  slntT  from  the  open 
side  until  the  re(|uiri>(l  lininu'^s  altiuncd. 

Be  sure,  when  putting  in  the  last  lilling,  that 
you  get  enough  in.  A  lew  upholsterer's  tools  arc. 
however,  necessar\  if  you  wish  to  do  matt  and 
spring  work,  'i'lie  best  way  to  get  a  working 
knowledge  when  taking  old  work  apart  is  to  ob- 
serve how  the  old  filling  look-  when  in  place,  its 
([uantitv.  coiniiactness.  etc. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  sueli  wTk  through- 
out the  countrv  that  iiiii^ht  l>e  -otten  to  do.  Peo- 
ple neglect  to  ha\e  upholstering  done  l)e_cause 
they  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  taking  it 
to  a  regular  upholsterer,  for  the  reason  there  are 
so  few  outside  of  the  cities.     Then  there  are  not 
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many  of  them  who  make  a  business  of  doing  repair 
work. 

Rubbish  About  the  Shop. 

It  is  a  source  of  loss  and  inconvenience  to  allow 
rubbish  to  accumulate  about  and  in  the  shop.  Ma- 
terial that  should  be  taken  care  of  and  use  made 
of  it  get  samong  it,  is  overlooked  and  gets  in  bad 
shape. 

Get  rid  of  everything  you  cannot  use,  such  as 
buckets,  old  cans,  worn  out  brushes,  etc.  Do  not 
allow  oily  rugs,  waste  or  inflammable  material  to 
accumulate.  Oily  rags  in  a  warm,  damp  place  are 
certain  to  heat  and  spontaneous  combustion  is 
likely  to  result  and  you  may  find  yourself  without 
a  shop. 

Painting  the  Flag. 

Painting  "Old  Glory"  is.  at  the  present  time,  a 
source  of  income  to  those  who  are  willing  and  com- 
petent to  do  the  work.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
flag  is  not  uniform  in  proportion.  Usually  it  is 
about  twice  as  long  as  wide. 

To  paint  it  on  an  automobile  hood  it  should  look 


as  if  draped.  This  is  done  by  painting  one  or  two 
folds.  The  best  way  is  to  take  a  flag  and  observe 
how  it  hangs  when  thrown  over  the  object  on 
whith  you  wish  to  paint  it.  A  piece  of  striped 
goods  of  any  kind  will  do  to  give  you  an  idea  hoAV 
the  stripes  fold. 

The  shading,  to  show  the  folds,  is  done  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  waves.  The  shading  tint, 
however,  should  be  very  little  darkei  than  the 
flag  colors.  The  folds  or  wavy  form  of  the  stripes 
have  a  tendency  to  show  the  form  and  require 
much  less  shading  than  a  surface  whose  base  is  a 
single  color.  The  stars  are  forty-eight,  in  number, 
six  rows  with  eight  in  a  row. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  flag  should  be  painted 
white  first,  then  divided  into  thirteen  equal  parts,  sev- 
en red  and  six  wliite  stripes.  Paint  the  stars  by 
sketching  them  in,  either  by  pattern  or  otherwise. 
Then  cut  them  in  by  painting  around  them  with 
blue.   The  stars  should  always  be  five  pointed. 

A  good  imitation  of  the  red  on  a  silk  flag  may 
be  gotten  mixing  Tuscan  and  vermilion  together. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Truck  and  Delivery  Painting — ^The  Vehicle  Top — Upholstery — Cleaning  the  Surface — Off 

Color  Work — Chassis — Hoods  and  Fenders. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


ALREADY  business  is  said  to  be  undergoing  a 
subtle  transition  due  to  the  war,  and  the  auto- 
mobile painter  should  not  be  found  indiflfer- 
ent  to  the  change.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  greater 
amount  of  truck  work,  for  one  thing,  along  with 
motor  delivery  vehicle  work.  Proportionately,  there 
will  be  a  diminished  amount  of  automobile  repaint- 
ing and  finishing,  so  that  ultimately,  should  the  war 
prove  of  long  duration,  considerable  readjustment  in 
paint  shop  business  may  be  looked  for. 

In  truck  and  motor  delivery  painting  more  of  the 
ornamental  and  advertising  form  of  work  will  be  in 
order;- the  sign  writer  and  display  ornament  artist 
will  find  his  services  more  and  more  in  demand.  Good 
surface  eft'ects,  and  reasonable  durability  will  like- 
wise be  needed.  Altogether,  it  will  mean  for  the 
carriage  and  car  painter  bigger  business,  if  anything, 
but  of  a  difl^erent  class  to  at  least  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
transitory  phases  of  the  business,  and  to  gradually 
bring  about  the  necessary  readjustment  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  as  they  develop. 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and  in  this  matter, 
preparation  for  the  opportunity  is  simple  conserva- 
tion of  business. 

The  Vehicle  Top. 

In  the  repainting  of  automobiles  the  vehicle  top 
sometimes  offers  quite  a  problem.  Just  what  treat- 
ment to  give  the  difTerent  classes  of  materials  com- 
posing the  top  equipment  is  an  important  question. 
The  automobile  top  is,  today,  almost  a  wonderfully 
wrought  creation,  composed  of  materials  running 
through  from  the  mohair  ofYering  to  rubberized  fab- 


rics, leather  substitutes  and  genuine  leather,  split  and 
whole,  and  machine  and  hand  bui¥ed.  It  is  plain  to 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  give  these  fabrics  the  cor- 
rect renewing  process  one  must  become  acquainted 
througli:  observation  and  study  with  their  actJual 
needs. 

The  hand  bufl^ed  leather,  so  long  as  its  enamel  re- 
mains intact  and  supple,  will  scarcely  need  more  than 
sponging  off  with  tepid  water  containing  a  few  shav- 
ings of  castile  soap.  Then  with  a  soft  wool  sponge, 
dipped  in  clean,  soft  water,  wipe  the  leather  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  then  catch  up  the  remaining  moisture 
with  a  wash  leather  from  w'hicli  the  lint-  has  been 
worn. 

Many  painters  of  experience  in  these  matters  use, 
for  the  leather  top,  wdien  artificial  stimulation  is 
needed,  a  mixture  of  neatsfoot  oil  darkened  a  little 
with  drop  black.  Another  good  mixture  consists  of 
a  pint  of  neatsfoot  oil  and  two  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
these  being  melted  together,  after  which  a  table- 
spoonful  of  melted  beeswax  is  added.  Confine  this 
preparation  in  an  airtight  vessel  and  use  sparingly. 
The  leather  is  rendered  elastic  and  supple  under  this 
treatment.  The  beeswax  has  a  cooling  property 
beneficial  to  the  worn  leather.  Machine  buffed 
leather  loses  its  enamel  sooner  than  the  liand  bufifed 
material,  and  will  need  treatment  sooner  for  preser- 
vation purposes.  The  same  mixtures  mentioned 
above  for  the  hand  bufifed  top  will  serve  well  for  the 
machine  bufifed  ones. 

Leather  substitu'e  and  rubberized  fabics  will  re- 
quire watching,  as  they  become  worn  and  lose  their 
outer  finish,  and  for  these  materials  various  dressings 
mav  be  had,  the  color  of  the  fabrics  governing  the 
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choice,  in  many  samples,  of  the  renewing  apphca- 
tions.  In  many  cases  the  mixtures  recommended  for 
the  leather  top  will  serve  capitally  for  the  substitute 
fabrics.  The  pantasote  material,  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  sometimes  with  good  results  given  a  dressing 
of  varnish  thinned  to  about  half  its  ordinary  con- 
sistency. Elastic  finishing,  outside  varnish,  in  such 
cases  had  best  be  used. 

The  mohair  top  fabrics  will  need  only  plain  soap 
and  water  for  the  cleaning.  The  genuine  mohair, 
double  texture  fabric  has  rubber  interlining,  to  which 
oil,  gasoline  and  similar  petroleum  and  greasy  prod- 
ucts are  verv  injurious — in  fact,  destructive.  For  the 
greater  number'of  mohair  tops  a  brick  brushing  with 
a  stiff  broom  will  suffice  to  clean  them  thoroughly. 
The  Upholstery. 

Along  with  the  care  of  tjie  outer  finish  of  the 
automobile  top  comes  the  need  of  special  treatment 
for  the  upholstery  furnishings.  In  many  cars  there 
are  the  satins  and  silks  and  laces,  cords,  tassels,  car- 
pets and  articles  of  luxury  of  a  high  grade  whicii 
will  need  some  attention  as  a  means  of  balancing  up 
the  finish.  Special  dusters,  soft  point  whisk  brooms 
and  the  vacuum  cleaner,  operated  at  a  gentle  air 
pressure,  consistent  with  the  delicacy  of  the  fabrics 
and  appointments,  should  be  a  part  of  the  utensils 
supplied  by  the  painter  for  making  the  interior  of 
the  car  conform  to  the  outer  finish. 

It  never  pays  to  send  the  car  out  in  any  point 
neglected  or  slovenly  attended  to.  These  attentions 
are  appreciated  by  the  car  owner,  and  like  bread 
cast  upon  the  water,  they  aflford  their  reward.  Not 
only  for  this  reason,  but  for  the  additional  fact  that 
they  represent  a  part  of  the  car,  for  the  appearance 
of  which  the  painter,  at  the  time  he  turns  it  over  to 
the  owner,  is  to  at  least  a  certain  important  extent 
responsible. 

However,  in  making  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  involved  in  painting  and  finishing  the  car, 
and  in  turning  it  out  a  finished  product,  for  which  no 
apologies  will  need  to  be  made,  the  cleaning  and 
renovating  of  the  top  and  interior  furnishings  and 
appointments  should  be  taken  strictly  into  account. 
They  represent  a  considerable  item  of  work  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  completion  of  the  job.  Moreover, 
it  is  work  which  should  be  paid  for,  and  by  most  car 
owners  will  be  gladly  paid  for. 

Natural  Wood  Refinishing. 

The  natural  wood  finish,  to  be  found  uijon  the  in- 
side of  a  great  many  of  the  more  recently  made  cars, 
will  also  require  refinishing  processes,  or  sonic  form 
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of  rubbing  up  or  renovating,  and  this  class  of 
demands  estimating,  when  the  price  fixing  for  tin- 
work  is  under  way.  In  almost  all  cases  the  finish 
will  require  brightening  up,  and  in  many  it  will  need 
rubbing  with  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  oil  1 1 
remove  at  least  the  cloudy  efifect,  which  cPmcs  froni 
service,  and  then  some  polishing  to  fetch  out  the 
former  efifect  of  the  finish. 

Cleaning  the  Surface. 
A  new  use  mav  be  found  for  the  vacuum  clraiuT. 
if  desired,  namely,  picking  up  the  dust  troni  the 
surface  after  sandpapering.  This  a  good  nmrlunc 
will  do  in  fine  shape,  drawing  the  dirt  and  dust  from 
corners  in  a  manner  to  make  the  duster  look  like  a 
cheap  imitation,  .^nd  how  important  this  work  of 
cleaning  the  surface  before  coaling  and  in  prc'i)ar;i- 
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tion  for  the  various  processes  which  are  a  part  ox 
the  painting  and  finishing  really  is. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  chanced  to  visit  a  big  city 
shop  and,  in  being  shown  over  the  place,  the  impor- 
tance of  dusting  and  cleaning  the  work  was  pomtea 
out  by  the  foreman  painter.  Here  was  a  large  city 
establishment  in  which  the  humble  tasks  were  not 
despised;  where,  indeed,  they  were  esteemed  as 
among  the  big  things  leading  up  to  the  finish,  it  was 
pointed  out.  upon  that  visit,  that  these  dusting,  sand- 
papering, rubbing  and  cleaning  operations  represent- 
ed some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  entire 
work  of  painting  and  finishing;  that  without  them, 
and  without  emphasizing  their  vital  relation  to  the 
finish,  the  latter  would  be  a  failure. 

In  these  latter  davs  we  hear  much  concerning 
cleaning  the  surface 'for  the  finish,  and  of  having 
exceptionally  arranged  apartments  tor  doing  this 
work  all  of  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
occurs  to  us  that  a  great  amount  of  this  cleaning  am 
rubbing  of  the  varnish  coats  might  be  avoided  it 
during  the  earlier  processes  more  care  were  given  the 
sandpapering  and  dusting  and  rubbing. 

Start  with  a  smooth  surface,  keep  it  smooth  and 
level,  and  above  all,  thoroughly  dusted  and  clean  as 
each  process  is  taken  along,  'and  when  the  finishing 
stage  is  reached  a  large  part  of  the  nervous  flurry 
pervading  the  varnish  room  will  be  avoided,  and  at 
half  the  kbor  applied  to  getting  the  work  in  fit  con- 
dition to  finish,  the  process  will  be  completed  and 
the  work  made  something  fine  to  behold.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  finish,  so-called,  begins 
with  the  priming  or  first  coat;  that  each  individual 
process  and  coa't  must  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  that  finish,  and  that  neglect  of  any  one  ot 
these  various  parts  weakens  the  final  result.  it 
seems  that  if  this  matter  could  be  once  clearly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  all  employes  of  the  paint  sho]!,  em- 
phasized by  the  foreman  painter,  and  made  a  strictly 
adhered  to  part  of  the  shop  practice,  the  final  work 
of  finishing  could  be  rendered  less  expensive  and 
less  a  matter  of  worry. 

Off  Color  Work. 
Recently  there  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  reports  of  ofl:"  color  work;  that  is,  cars  whicl^ 
show  two  or  three  shades  of  a  certam  color.  Ihis 
is  due,  in  large  part,  doubtless  to  the  practice  of  not 
mixing,  when  .special  colors  are  desired,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  color  to  coat  the  car  entire.  The 
second"  I )atch  fails  to  exactly  match  tlie  first  one. 
with  the  result  that  the  surface  shows  more  than  a 
single  color.  This  is.  to  sav  the  least,  an  mcNCUsable 
neglect  of  one  of  'lir  fniidanienlal  duticv  It  is  al- 
ways the  wise  painter  who  makes  pro\isi,,n  tor  sui- 
fici'ent  color  to  not  onl\  i>aint  a  given  car.  but  to  have 
a  quantitv  left  over  to  guard  against  emergencies. 

The  off  color  job  is  iincalleil  for.  a-  a  rule.  Per- 
haps this  practice  of  using  loll  over  piLMiients  upor. 
tlie  cliassi-;  brings  tlic  off  color  trouble  oftener  into 
view.  1'he  chassis  may  well  have  the  same  careful 
aUentioii  in  (lie  matter  of  color  that  is  .given  tb'' 
bodv  of  the  car.  It  should  be  a  one  color  field,  out- 
side' (Ik-  extra  color  ai)plied  for  ornamental  effects, 
.tripnig.  etc..  :nul  ibc  shade  should  be  unitorm 
llu-on-hout.  Tl'c  i-ainler  docs  not  go  wrong  when 
be  <nves  due  atlcnti.m  to  the  color  applied  to  the 
chns^sis.  Indeed,  lie  may  well  give  expert  attention 
to  all  the  processes  connected  with  the  finish  of  these 
parts  of  the  car.    Tbe  running  parts  shalibily  paint- 
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ed  and  finished  contribute  immensely  to  tine  cheap 
and  poorly  balanced  finish. 

The  chassis  needs  to  have  careful  surfacing-  ai 
the  start.  Then  any  part  of  the  surface  that  has 
cracked  and  peeled  off  should  be  scraped  and  sand- 
papered and  touched  up  with  a  pig-ment  having 
enough  oil  to  fasten  it  to  the  surface  and  to  grip  the 
coats  to  come  after.  These  places  need  puttying,  or 
putty  glazing,  as  their  condition  warrants,  and  final- 
ly brought  up  level  and  smooth  with  the  general  sur- 
face. The  entire  under  parts  of  the  car  should  have 
the  necessary  smoothing  and  leveling  processes  ap- 
plied, and  the  coats  should  carry  at  least  one  part 
of  raw  linseed  oil  to  five  parts  of  turpentine  for  the 
first  coat  of  color,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  first  coat 
of  preparation  material.  Then  should  a  second  coat 
of  color  be  applied,  this  needs  to  have  one  part  of  oil 
to,  say,  eight  parts  of  turpentine.  In  the  event  of 
using  a  preparation  coat  with  the  oil  as  above  rec- 
ommended, the  first  color  coat  may  have  the  propor- 
tion of  oil  conform  to  what  has  been  given  above 
for  the  second  coat  of  color. 

The  main  thing  is  to  establish  a  full  measure  of 
suppleness  in  the  pigment  fabric ;  it  being  acknowl- 
edged that  the  chassis  is  a  part  of  the  car  that  re- 
ceives an  extraordinary  strain  productive,  save  when 
guarded  against,  of  force  cracks  and  service  strains 
and  fissures.   When  the  correct  degree  of  elasticity  is 


provided  for  this,  surface  cracking,  prematurely,  can 
be  prevented.  Such  prevention  is  a  part  of  the 
work  which  should  be  furnished  without  fail.  A  well 
graded  amount  of  elastic  coatings  is  the  prevention. 

Finishing  Fenders  and  Hoods. 

In  the  finishing  of  the  car  fenders  the  proper  de- 
gree of  elasticity  should  be  given  the  coatings,  for 
these  parts  are  subject  to  constant  vibration.  Brittle 
drying  coats  of  material  may  well  be  avoided,  so  far 
as  possible.  The  varnish-color  coats  had  best  be 
made  of  finishing  varnish,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  elastic 
rubbing,  although  we  prefer  the  finishing  varni  sh 
because  of  its  greater  tenacity  and  longer  life  under 
hard  service.  Moreover,  the  finishing  varnish  will 
naturally  respond  to  the  strain  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion more  completely  and  without  damage  to  its 
film. 

These  parts  are  exposed  to  an  unusually  severe 
form  of  wear  and  tear,  and  the  processes  need  to  be 
made  especially  adapted  to  the  rough  usage  and 
strain.  Also  the  finish  applied  to  the  hood  needs  to 
be  lean  in  body  and  tough  in  texture,  and  made  up 
of  a  set  of  materials  of  the  highest  class.  The  mini- 
mum number  of  coats  consistent  with  a  finish  in 
keeping  with  that  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
car  should  be  the  law  of  the  shop.  Of  a  right  tex- 
ture, thev  will  furnish  the  best  finish. 
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Painting  Is  a  Real  Economy — Get  Busy  and  You'll  Get  the  Job — Advertising. 


IT  is  a  characi eristic  trait  of  the  American  people 
•hat  they  never  do  things  by  halves  and,  when 
an  idea  is  presented  to  them,  they  must  carry 
it  to  the  ultimate  limit.  While  this  trait  of  character 
is  responsible  for  the  great  progress  that  this  coun- 
try has  made  during  the  century  and  a  half  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  may  at  times  be  carried  to  extremes,  which 
defeat  in  a  measure  the  very  objects  we  aim  to  ac- 
complish. 

At  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  world  war 
the  thought  that  was  prominently  presented  to  us 
was  that  it  is  our  duty  to  feed  our  allies  as  well  as 
our  own  people  and  that,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do 
this,  we  must  very  greatly  increase  our  food  produc- 
tion and  must  cut  out  all  waste.  Thi.s  is  a  plain, 
common-sense  proposition,  and  as  such  appeals  to 
any  person  of  ordinarv  intelligence. 

To  judge  by  the  extreme  talk  of  manv  people  who 
have  seized  upon  this  idea  as  the  prevaiUng  fad  and 
urge  everybody  to  economize  in  every  possible  way, 
we  might  be  looking  forward  to  famine,  instead  of 
to  crops  of  more  than  the  ordinary  amount — perhaps 
not  of  wheat,  but  of  other  grain  and  foodstuffs — 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  what  our  own  people  could 
consume,  even  with  our  ordinary  extravagant  habits 
of  living.  But  by  this  means,  we  are  teaching  the 
thoughtless  ones  to  avoid  the  customarv  waste  and 
to  so  use  our  abundance  of  food  supplv  that  it  will 
not  only  give  us  all  that  we  need  for  home  consump- 
tion, without  stinting  ourselves  in  the  least,  but  a' 
the  same  time  yield  ample  for  the  needs  of  our  allies. 

To  this  end  the  greater  cultivation  of  home  gar- 
dens has  been  urged  and  there  is  no  doubt  ♦^hat  even 


the  efforts  of  the  rank  amateurs  will  so  increase 
the  total  yield  of  food  produced  by  this  country  that 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  worry  lest  there  should  not 
be  enough  to  supply  all  who  depend  upon  us. 

There  will  be  enormous  demands  for  wool  to  make 
uniforms  for  the  soldiers;  leather  will  be  needed  to 
provide  shoes  and  military  equipment ;  the  automo- 
bile plants  will  be  busy  making  aeroplane  engines  or 
building  motor  trucks  for  war  purposes,  and  it  is 
cjuite  possible  that  people  who  are  not  engaged  in 
military  duty  may  find  it  necessary  to  do  without 
some  of  the  woolen  garments  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  to  cut  down  their  shoe  requirements  or 
to  wait  for  a  season  before  buying  a  new  automobile 
for  pleasure  riding. 

But  all  these  things  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving our  resources  that  we  may  have  an  abund- 
ance of  things  needed  to  enable  us  to  do  our  part  in 
the  war.  with  the  energy  which  America  is  accus- 
tomed to  devote  to  any  great  undertaking,  once  she 
gets  waked  up  and  starts  full  steam  ahead.  It  is  all 
right  for  those  in  authority  to  urge  us  to  economize 
in"  the  use  of  those  things  which  the  government 
needs  for  war  purposes  and  to  urge  us  to  avoid  wast- 
ing our  abundant  food,  supply  in  order  that  we  may 
have  ample  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those  other 
nations  who  will  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  us  for 
their  dailv  bread. 

Another  Side  to  the  Question. 

But  there's  another  side  to  the  question.  We 
must  not  let  the  call  for  economy  lead  us  astray.  The 
war  will  give  abundant  work  to  every  man  or  woman 
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whose  duty  does  not  call  them  to  the  front  or  who 
may  not  be  engaged  in  the  active  busmess  of  the 
nation.  There  will  be  plenty  for  all  to  do  and  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  idler.  Our  products  will 
be  needed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  must 
bend  every  energy  to  the  production  of  everythmg 
necessary  for  the  use  of  our  own  people  and  to  ex- 
port to  other  countries. 

All  this  enormous  activity  will  put  great  sums  of 
money  in  circulation.  The  Liberty  Loan  has  brought 
out,  from  all  sorts  of  hiding  places,  the  sum  of  two 
billion  dollars,  which  will  all  be  put  into  active  cir- 
culation and  will  find  its  way  back  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  are  working  to  supply  the  nation's 
needs.  Moreover,  the  great  sums  we  have  loaned  to 
our  ailies  in  the  war  will  be  spent  in  this  country  for 
needed  supplies.  All  this  means  that  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  money  in  circulation — more  than  there 
has  ever  been  before. 

Business  Men,  Wake  Up! 
It  is  high  time  for  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  war  times  usually 
mean  prosperity  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests, as  well  as  to  the  farmers  and  all  others  who 
depend  upon  an  active  circulation  of  money  for  suc- 
cess. That  great  struggle,  within  our  own  borders, 
that  took  place  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  which 
required  every  energy  of  the  nation  for  a  period  of 
over  four  years  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination, 
brought  such  a  meed  of  prosperity  to  our  industries 
as  they  never  had  enjoyed  before.  The  money  spent 
by  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
found  its  way  into  active  circulation  and,  as  the 
people  had  money  to  spend  for  the  things  that  they 
wanted,  they  satisfied  their  desires  and  business  of 
all  kinds  flourished. 

Although  the  present  war  is  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  any  previous  war  in  the  history  of  man, 
the  conditions  that  have  applied  on  a  smaller  scale 
during  previous  wars  are  being  repeated  in  this 
one.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  business 
if  we  will  only  wake  up  and  realize  that  the  people 
do  not  need  to  economize,  because  it  is  better  for 
the  nation  that  business  shall  go  on  and  that 
money  shall  be  kept  in  circulation,  in  order  that 
prosperity  may  be  secured  and  that  we  may  have 
enough  money,  not  only  for  our  living  and  per- 
sonal expenses,  but  to  help  the  government  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war.  Unless  we  earn  money  we 
will  have  none  to  pay  war  taxes  or  to  buy  future 
issues  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

It  Is  Wasteful  Not  to  Paint. 
It  is  well  if  our  people,  can  be  taught  to  avoid 
waste  and  to  make  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar 
bring  back  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  value.  It  is 
well  that  they  should  not  be  extravagant  in  food, 
because  all  that  we  do  not  consume  at  home  will 
be  needed  abroad.  But  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
allow  our  property  to  go  to  decay  in  order  to  save 
the  money  that  should  be  expended  on  needed 
repairs.  It  is  folly  to  think  we  can  save  money  l>v 
putting  off  painting  till  after  the  war,  because  if 
we  do  this  we  may  find  that  we  have  saved  the 
expense  of  painting  only  to  pay  out  far  more 
money  for  repairs  that  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  paint  had  been  used  for  the  preservation  of 
the  structure. 

This  is  the  proper  argument  for  thr  iiaintcr  to 
use  with  his  customers.  Tell  them  thai  they  di) 
not  think  of  doing  without  fire  iiisuraiu-e  ])ccause 
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the  nation  is  at  war.   That  would  be  poor  economy, 
indeed.    Nor  do  they  give  up  their  lite  insurance 
for  the  sake  of  economizing.    Why,  then,  should  . 
they  hesitate  to  insure  their  properties  against  de- 
cay by  keeping  them  well  painted? 

Neither  can  the  renewal  of  wall  paper  be  con- 
Bidered  an  extravagance.  We  need  bright,  cheer- 
ful homes  to  counteract  that  gloomy  feeling  that 
the  war  cannot  help  bringing  to  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies We  need  to  have  our  walls  repapered— with 
the  old  paper  first  scraped  off— in  order  to  keep 
our  houses  in  sanitary  condition.  This  is  not  ex- 
travagance—it is  the  expenditure  of  money  along 
proper  lines— it  is  obtaining  real  value  for_  the 
money  that  is  put  in  circulation  as  a  result  ot  the 
war. 

Get  Busy. 

Get  busy ;  make  a  real  selling  effort  among  your 
customers  and  you  can  persuade  them  not  to  put 
off  their  painting  and  paper  hanging,  but  to  do  it 
now  It  is  true  that  prices  for  pamtnig  materials 
are  high,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  them  materially  reduced  m  price_  and 
meanwhile  the  house  will  be  going  to  decay  it  left 
unpainted.  Moreover,  the  prices  of  lumber  and  all 
other  building  materials  have  advanced  even  more 
than  paint  prices.  Putting  off  painting  is  saving 
at  the  spigot,  but  leaking  at  the  bunghole.  Ask 
your  customers  if  this  is  economy. 

The  needs  of  the  government  may  take  trom 
you  some  of  your  men ;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
older  journeymen  painters  who  can  be  obtained  to 
do  at  least  some  of  the  work  and  under  present 
conditions,  it  may  even  be  possible  to  obtain  boys 
who  are  too  young  for  the  army  and  who  might, 
by  the  prospect  of  emplovment,  be  willing  to  enter 
the  painting  trade  and,  if  you  treat  them  properly 
and  endeavor  to  teach  them  the  trade,  might  evcn- 
tuallv  become  journeymen  and  assure  our  i"t"i"e 
supply  of  mechanics.  There  surely  should  be 
plentv  of  boys  who  would  rather  spend  their  days 
in  pleasant  outdoor  work,  even  though  they  do 
have  to  wear  overalls,  rather  than  be  confined  ni  a 
factorv  or  an  ofiace.  . 

Don't  sit  idly  in  vour  shop,  complaining  that 
there  is  nothing  doing,  but  make  a  personal  cal 
upon  everv  property  owner  in  your  neighborho.  ul 
or  for  whom  vou  have  done  work  and  whose  house 
needs  painting.  Put  your  earnest  cft'ort  into  con- 
vincing arguments  that  will  induce  luni  to  give 
vou  the  work  now.  . 
'  Tell  these  people  that  owing  to  war  conditions 
vou  cannot  obtain  a  suflicicnt  number  of  men  to 
'rush  their  work,  but  that  you  have  an  cthcu-nt 
crew  of  competent  mechanics  that  you  arc  anxious 
to  provide  with  steady  work,  and  il  thev  will  en- 
trust the  painting  of  their  houses  to  yon,  allowing 
y(,u  to  do  the  work  during  the  summer,  you  wi 
give  the  jol)  special,  i^ersonal  supervision,  and  will 
guarantee  s.ati^laclion. 

r,,int  out  [\\v  f.act  that  lumber  unprotected  l.\ 
,,:,,nt  will  shrink  and  cnick  under  the  siiinincr 
sun  and  if  nol  p.-iinted  bcf.M-c  wmlcr.  it  will  so;ik 
1,,,  water,  the  boards  u  ill  l  ol ,  and  exiH-nsive  car- 
penter work  uill  be  needc,l.  ,ill  of  which  cNi.ensc 
can  be  sa\  cd  In  painting  now. 

Tf  the  people  in  vour  town  are  in  the  habit  ot 
oning  awav  f..r  the  sunimer.  you  can  suggest  the 
advantage 'of  K'tting  vou  do  the  needed  painting. 
Iioth  exterior  and  interior,  during  their  absence 
I'rdin  home. 
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Tell  him  you  will  employ  careful  men  and  will 
be  responsible  for  everything  in  the  house.  As- 
sure them  that  furniture  will  be  replaced ;  rugs 
cleaned  and  put  down  again,  pictures  taken  down 
and  hung  again  and  the  house  cleaned  up.  When 
the  owner's  family  come  back  home  again  every- 
thing will  be  finished  and  they  will  be  spared  all 
the  annoyances,  ordinarily  incidental  to  painting 
and  decorating. 

Plenty  of  Work  to  Do. 

There  is  plenty  of  painting  and  paperhanging 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  you  can  get  the  work 
if  you  will  get  busy.  But  you  must  first  convince 
people  that  it  is  real  economy  to  paint  and  save 
their  property  from  destruction.  And  you  must 
urge  them  to  give  you  the  order  now  so  that  you 
can  keep  a  small  crew  of  competent  men  con- 
stantly busy,  for  you  may  find  transient  painters 
hard  to  get. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  content  to  sit  in 
your  shop  and  complain  because  there  is  nothing 
to  do,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  your  customers, 
led  astray  by  an  unwise  cry  of  economy,  will  p"ut 
ofif  needed  painting,  or  perhaps  be  persuaded  by 
your  more  wide-awake  competitor  to  give  him  the 
job. 

Advertising. 

Soliciting  work,  whether  by  personal  calls,  by 
personal  or  circular  letters,  by  printed  circulars  or 
postal  cards,  by  billboards  or  newspaper  announce- 
ments, is  advertising. 

Your  location  will  determine,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  character  of  the  advertising  you  should  do.  In 
the  larger  cities  it  is  probably  most  effective  when 
of  a  more  or  less  personal  character.  In  the  smaller 
towns  newspaper  space  can  be  economically  used 
to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  methods. 

You  may  find  some  of  the  following  announce- 
rnents  useful  for  newspaper  or  postal  card  adver- 
tisements. You  are  welcome  to  use  the  suggestions 
contained  in  them  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
IT  IS  NOT  ECONOMY 

If  you  let  the  woodwork  of  your  house  decay  for  lack 
of  proper  paint  protection.  Even  though  present 
prices  of  paint  materials  may  seem  high,  don't  forget 
that  lumber  values  are  still  higher.  It  is  economy  to 
save  the  lumber.  We'd  be  glad  to  quote  painting 
prices. 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 

The  Main  Street  Paint  Shop. 

DON'T  PUT  OFF  PAINTING 

With  the  idea  that  this  is  economy.  Lumber  decays 
rapidly  when  not  properly  protected  with  paint,  and 
lumber  costs  are  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  paint 
protection.    Let  us  give  you  an  estimate. 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 
Practical  House  Painters. 


DIRT  AND  DISEASE 

Go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  true  economy  to  let  us  re- 
paint your  house  and  redecorate  it  with  new  and  at- 
tractive wall  papers.  Money  spent  this  way  will  not 
only  make  home  a  pleasanter  place  to  live  in,  but 
v-  ill  save  doctors'  bills. 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 

The  Home  Renovators. 


OLD  HOMES  MADE  NEW 

By  means  of  artistic  wall  paper  and  new  and  cheer- 
ful paint.  We  have  many  attractive  Wall  Papers  to 
select  from  at  prices  well  within  reach  of  modest 
pocket  books.  Let  ue  tell  you  how  little  it  will  cost 
to  make  your  home  cheerful  and  attractive 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 

The  Decorators. 


WHY  PUT  OFF  PAINTING 

Till  the  end  of  the  war?  Meanwhile  your  house  is 
going  to  decay  for  lack  of  needed  paint,  and  the 
longer  you  put  off  painting  the  greater  will  be  the 
cost  of  needed  carpenter  repairs.  Let  us  quote  our 
reasonable  prices  for  painting  now. 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 
Painters  with  a  Reputation. 


HOT  SUN  AND  DRIVING  RAIN 

Soon  cause  lumber  that  is  not  properly  protected 
by  paint  to  shrink,  crack  and  decay.  Putting  off 
painting  with  the  idea  that  you  are  economizing  is 
useless  extravagance — it  costs  so  much  to  repair  the 
house  that  has  been  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
paint.    Let  us  quote  you  painting  prices. 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 
At  the  Main  Street  Paint  Shop. 


NEVER  PUT  OFF  TILL  TOMORROW 

When  you  ought  to  paint  today.  Delay  in  properly 
protecting  the  house  with  paint  means  costly  repairs 
to  woodwork  and  gutters.  Why  spend  money  need- 
lessly for  carpenter  work  and  tinning  when  you  can 
save  it  by  painting  now? 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 
Painters  for  a  Quarter  Century. 


YOUR  HOME  ATTRACTIVE. 

Your  surroundings  influence  your  feelings.  Keep 
cheerful  by  having  your  walls  hung  with  some 
of  our  xirtistic  Wall  Papers— the  choicest  selection  of 
the  season's  best  goods— at  reasonable  prices.  We 
can  make  your  home  a  place  of  comfort  and  cheerful- 
ness at  moderate  cost.  We'd  be  glad  to  suggest  an 
attractive  and  original  decorative  scheme  of  distinct 
individuality. 

P.  GREEN  &  CO., 

Wall  Decorators. 
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A  Progressive  Minnesota  Concern 

An  Interview  With  a  Leading  Firm  of  Decorators  in  St.  Paul. 
By  Geo.  Wilfred  Wright. 


THE  term  "Twin  Cities"  lias  been  quite  popu- 
larly applied  to  these  two  large  Minnesota 
towns  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  if  l^ast- 
ern  or  Southern  decorators  vand  painters  ever  visu 
here  they  will,  perhaps,  say  these  Minnesotaites 
ouffht  to  be  a  little  more  careful  how  they  use  the 
word  -twin";  for  they  will  probably  fail  to  discover 
any  real  semblance  between  the  two  places.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  quite  unlike,  for  the  streets 
differ  in  appearance,  the  public  buildings  bear  no 
similaritv  and  Minneapolis  leads  m  point  of  popu- 
lation bv  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

St  P'aul  is  the  capital  of  this  prosperous  State,  ai. 
important  commercial  city  and  one  of  the  greatest 
railroad  centers  of  the  Central  Northwest.    To  the 
ideas  of  not  a  few  fairly  well-informed  persons  a 
State  capital  is  a  poor  place  for  busmess ;  .but  this 
thriving  city  quite  explodes  such  a  theory,    ihere  i--. 
no  sound  reason  why  as  large  a  volume  of  business 
should  not  be  found  in  the  city  where  the  laws  ot 
the  State  are  made  as  in  any  other  place;  even 
though  political  intrigue  is  rampant  and  crooked 
deals  have  been  pulled  off,  still  this  should  not  de- 
ter the  commercial  progress  of  the  town  itselt. 
Thirty-five  Years  in  the  Painting  Business. 
In  the  painting  and  decorating  business  of  this 
fine  city,  I  found  a  concern  which  has  been  estab- 
lished over  thirty-five  years  and  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
share  of  the  local  business  in  their  line— F  R.  Mann 
&  Son  Incorporated.    This  firm  handles  both  a  do- 
mestic 'and  an  imported  line  of  wall  papers  and  they 
are  also  engaged  in  high-grade  paintmg  and  decorat- 
ino-  work  '  in  referring  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  business,  Frederick  Mann,  the  president 
of  the  concern,  said  :— "Our  work  in  this  city  has 
been  steady  and  fairlv  constant.    We  have  always 
maintained  a  high  standard,  so  lar  as  the  quality 
our  work  is  concerned.    Of  course,  settling  here  in 
St.  Paul  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  opening  a  sho]) 
when  the  town  was  a  third  the  size  it  is  now,  has 
given  us  the  advantage  of  growmg  with  the  city 
and  becoming  well  known,  through  our  early  cus- 
tomers, who  were  prominent  in  the  development  an'i 
civic  life  of  the  entire  community.    We  have  been 
here  on  St.  Peter  street,  more  than  thirty  years  and, 
in  this  sense,  the  F.  R.  Mann  &  Son  store  is  almo= 
a  land  mark." 

Business  Secured  by  Merit. 
All  painters  are  interested  in  learning  the  bc>l 
ways  to  procure  business.  Various  kinds  of  method^ 
are  used  to  attract  attention  and  get  a  hearing  from 
the  public.  Once  in  a  while  I'll  find  a  verv 
"live  wire"  business  man,  who  has  taken  hold  ot 
advertising  like  one  who  attempts  to  take  the  pro- 
verbial bull  bv  the  horns,  and  he  has  accomplished 
wonderful  results— •Rallou.  of  Worcester.  :\la^s.. 
a  shining  example.  F.ut  the  Mann  Companv  present 
a  case  which  is  quite  the  opposite  to  those  who  arc 


convinced  that  the  free  use  of  printers'  mk  ana 
paper  will  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  wm  trade 
and  make  money.  So  on  advertising  Mr.  Mann  had 
this  to  say: — "We  never  solicit  business;  but  we 
have  found  that  it  comes  to  us  through  doing  only 
good  work — giving  careful  service  and  charging 
fair  prices.  These  points  help  in  the  recommendation 
of  pleased  patrons  to  friends  or  acquaintances." 

Advertising  men  may  hoot  this  idea  of  building  a 
business  without  constant  publicity,  but  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that,  unless  service  is  given  now-a-days, 
all  the  advertising  in  creation  is  not  going  to  keep 


A  Prominent  Si.  Paul  Painl  Store. 

the  customers  nor  w.ll  n  bring  in  new  onc>.  Managers 
have  awakened  to  this  idea  of  service  a.s  never  be- 
fore, and  as  advertising  is  being  coupled  up  wUh  real, 
intelligent  help  for  the  customer,  the  store  owners 
and  nierchants  are  beginning  to  feel  the  eltccls  m  a 
liighly  satisfactory  manner,  although  a  business  house 
may  not  advertise  and  win  trade  through  these  mod- 
ern'methods,  but  rely  on  giving  service  and  receiving 
the  patronage  of  a  satisfied  public,  yet  it  is  well  worth 
f>bserving  that  when  g<Mid.  strong,  forceful  iiublicUy 
is  made  a  part  of  the  business  there  will  lie  a  hig  m 
crease  in  i>ronts. 

Labor  Conditions  in  St.  Paul. 
Sjieaking  of  labor  conditions  in  St.  Paul.  Mr.  .Mann 
remarked :— ''Painters  here  have  to  continually  guard 
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against  the  poor,  inferior  workman  that  sometimes 
comes  floating  around  looking  for  a  job.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  one  way  to  help  matters  in  our 
trade,  in  this  respect,  is  to  have  what  I  term  an  'Effi- 
ciency Card.'   This  would  be  a  card  of  convenient  size 


Frederick  R-  Mann. 


for  a  man  to  carry  in  a  card  case  or  pocket  book  and 
would  bear  an  official  or  authentic  statement  from  the 
concern  where  he  learned  his  trade,  or  a  statement  of 
some  sort  from  a  reputable  concern  where  he  had 
worked  satisfactorily.  Were  this  method  observed 
universally  in  the  trade,  there  would  be  less  .trouble 
with  inferior  workmen  for  we  would  know  at  once, 
from  the  firm  with  whom  they  learned  their  trade 
or  the  concern  which  last  employed  them,  just  what 
class  of  work  they  were  accustomed  to." 

This  idea,  advanced  by  a  decorator  of  Mr.  Mann's 
experience,  is  well  worth  considering.  There  is  no 
system  of  this  kind  in  use,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  in  a  general  way  which  could  be  recognized 
by  painters,  decorators  and  like  craftsmen  anywhere 
in  the  United  States ;  so  a  record  of  a  man's  ability 
would  be  ideal  in  this  respect  when  he  made  appli- 
cation for  work  in  anv  place  where  he  is  unknown. 

As  in  most  other  places,  so  in  St.  Paul,  the  unions 
have  their  disagreements  and  ruptures  with  the  con- 
tractors and  "bosses."  but  a  settlement  is  usually 
efi'ected,  althoutrh  offen  there  is  a  severe  loss  sus- 
tained bv  all  concerned.  Mr.  Mann  believes  the 
labor  organizations  are  wrong  in  furnishing  work- 
men to  stores,  when  the  painting  and  decorating 
contractor  demand  cannot  alwavs  be  met. 
Apprenticeship. 

The  subject  of  apprenticeship  came  up  ni  this 
interview  and.  owing  to  the  fact  lhat  the  best  inter- 
ests and  future  of  the  trade  depend  very  considerably 
on  the  influx  of  high-grade,  full-fledged  journeymen. 
I  was  desirous  to  know  wliat  this  company  had  to 


say  on  that  topic: — "During  the  past  three  years, 
stated  Mr.  Mann,  "we  have  had  twelve  apprentices. 
That  is  not  a  very  large  number  for  a  town  o  f  this 
size,  I  know,  but  training  apprentices  is  not  as  simple 
and  easy  as  it  was  years  ago.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  they  are  in  such  a  big  hurry  to  get  through 
with  their  apprenticeship  and  earn  a  man"s  wages 
that  many  elements  of  the  trade  which  they  should 
know  are  neglected. 

"There's  a  great  deal  more  to  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  than  merely  applying  paint  or 
finishes  to  walls,  woodwork  or  other  surfaces.  Color 
and  tint  blending  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  paint  and  the  results  that  come,  if 
certain  methods  are  not  followed  out  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  walls  and  interior  or  exterior  of  buildings 
where  paint  or  finishes  are  to  be  applied,  are  neces- 
sary if  real  success  is  to  be  acquired. 

"Practically  all  the  apprentices  we  get  nowadays 
leave  before  they  have  a  complete,  well-rounded 
knowledge  of  their  trade.  Largely  due  to  this  con- 
dition we  find  such  inferior  work  and  a  lack  of  good 
judgment  in  no  small  number  of  jobs  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  estimates  and  arrange  to  refinish." 
Carelessness  in  Painting. 

This  brought  our  conversation  to  a  verv  interesting 
point  and  that  was  the  quality  of  the  material  used 
todav  and  the  careless  way  paints  and  finishes  are 


Frederick  Mann. 

sometimes  applied.  Mr.  Mann  desired  that  I  take  a 
walk  with  him  to  one  of  the  large  public  buildings  of 
the  city,  where  a  wrong  combination  of  wall  finish 
had  been  used.  This  handsome  structure  was  nearly 
completed,  but  the  mistake  had  been  made  when  re- 
finishing  the  walls,  and  now  dark  spots  were  showing 
through,  which  ineant  that  the  work  must  either  be 
done  "over  at  a  heavy  loss  or  the  pubb'c  would  be 
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forced  to  pay  for  very  inferior  and  unsatisfactory 
work.  ,,     .  , 

"When  we  have  a  job  of  this  character,  said  Mr. 
Mann,  'Ve  lead  and  oil  paint  the  walls  first  ihi. 
treatment  'grips'  the  plaster  and  it  cannot  st,rip  ott. 
But  where  plaster  is  put  over  terra  cotta  brick  and 
a  -loss  oil  is  used  for  refinishing,  it  stops  suction; 
it  ^Iso  takes  less  oil  and  for  a  time  may  look  fairl) 
good  and  pass  inspection,  but  m  a  shor  while  there 
will  appear  badly  discolored  spots,  exactly  as  you  see 
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Treatment  of  New  Woodvvrork. 

In  speaking  of  the  wav  new  woodwork  should  be 
treated,  particularly  new  houses  which  are  exposed 
to  the  weather,  Mr.  Mann  remarked :—  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  paintmg  of  new  buildings  the 
fir^t  time.  Painters  should  study  the  eftects  tiat 
are  produced  at  various  times  and  profit  by  what 
these  lessons  teach.  Now,  we  often  have  new  houses 
to  paint  and  a  careful  watch  on  our  work  toward 
o-ettino-  the  best  results  has  taught  that  about  three 


The 
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them  here  on  these  walls.  The  process  I  mention  or 
lead  and  oil  paint  has  proven  out,  in  our  work,  to  be 
very  satisfactory  and  so  far  as  1  can  determine  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  work  where  wall  discolorations 
are  probable."  . 

In  talking  over  the  subject  of  procuring  good  ma- 
terials Mr.  Mann  believes  that  much  depends  on  tlie 
nualitv  of  linseed  oil  that  is  used  today  in  the  mixmg 
of  paints.    I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  positive 
rule  he  could  give  me  to  test  the  various  qualities  o). 
oil    He  replied:-" We  can  usually  tell  by  the  cob.. 
Our  lono-  experience  in  working  in  oils  and  paints  has 
criven  us  a  fairlv  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
color  or  shade  a' high-grade  oil  should  have.  After 
an  oil  settles,  the  true  color  always  shows  and  \yc 
can  easily  tell  its  quality.     Furthermore,  a  high- 
crrade  oil  will  not  have  a  sednnent.    This  is  anotlu  r 
way  to  tell  the  cjualitv  and  when  a  painter  uses  oi, 
where  a  sediment  remains  he  will  never  find  his  work 
as  satisfactory  as  wlien  he  uses  those  oils  which  arc 
free  from  this  condition." 


thin  coats  on  the  exterior  new  woodwork  of  a  Ikmiso, 

or  enough  to  cover  it  nicely,  is  better  than  lo  give 

the  building  too  many  heavy  coats  " 

I  asked  what  the  [prospects  were  in  ."^t.  I'aiil  lor 

the  painting  and  dccDrating  trade  and  how  the  as- 
sociations had  helped  the  nu'ii  who  were  inemhers. 
P'.astcrn  folks  understand  thai  a  tens.'  rivalry  for 
commercial  importance  has  al\\a\s  existed  between 
these  two  ?^linncsota  cities.  Thev  are  situated  close 
together  in  a  large  .''^tate  and  where  no  other  towns 
of  an  approaching  size  are  witliin  sexeral  hundred 
miles.  Mr.  .Mann  ^ees  a  good  < )i)portnnity  t'or  ihc 
])ainter  who  init.-.  value  .and  service  in  hi-  work.  1  he 
public  are  apjjreciati ve  of  a  carel'nl  and  well  exe- 
cuted job  and  in  j^racticallv  evcrv  case  the  man  who 
strives  to  give  satisfaction  has  all  the  work  he  can 
handle. 

St.  Paul  a  Busy  City. 

There  should  Ik-  consi(lera])le  business  i,,  St.  Tau!. 
as  it  now  contanis  more  than  j73.o;k)  iieople.  and 
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with  its  big  sister  only  ten  miles  away  is  the  distribut- 
ing center  of  the  vast  Central  Northwest  territory, 
comprising  six  States,  of  which  the  smallest  is  over 
sixty  thousand  square  miles. 

St.  Paul  is  the  great  fur  center  of  this  country.  A 
business  of  more  than  forty  million  dollars  a  year  in 
live  stock  is  transacted  here.  Besides  containing 
some  of  the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  the  United 
States  in  the  following  lines,  hardware,  drugs,  gro- 
ceries, seeds,  toys  and  millinery ;  it  is  noted  for  man- 
ufacturing high-class  refrigerators,  underwear,  boots 
and  shoes,  hoisting  machinery,  gasoline  fire  engines, 
felt  roofing  and  building  paper.  What  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  bakery  in  the  world  is  located  here. 

St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  few  cities  that  does  its  own 
paving  and  was  the  first  big  city  in  America  to  adoi)t 
the  commission  form  of  government.  This  last 
statement  gives  an  idea  of  the  advancement  and  up- 
to-date  ideas  that  are  put  forward  to  give  the  city 
everv  favorable  opportunit}-  to  progress  and  become 
a  leader. 

In  St.  Paul's  manufacturing  and  industrial  enter- 
prises over  eighty  million  dollars  are  invested;  add- 
ing the  worth  of  the  meat  packing  business  to  the 
values  of  other  products,  the  amount  far  exceeds  one 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Besides  the  State  Capitol,  which  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  the  United  States.  St.  Paul 
has  one  of  the  finest  municipal  auditoriums  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  best  historical  libraries  in  this 
country.  Twenty-one  banks  take  care  of  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  city's  business.  There  are  three 
large  insurance  companies,  fifty-nine  literary,  scien- 
tific and  other  more  or  less  notable  societies,  eighty- 
two  charitable  institutions,  three  hundred  lodges  and 
secret  orders,  thirty-nine  clubs,  two  nurseries,  an  art 
gallery,  eleven  hospitals  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
churches.  Four  daily  newspapers  keep  the  town  well 
supplied  with  current  events,  while  sixty  other  pub- 
lications are  printed  here. 

St.  Paul's  Historical  Interest. 

^linneapolis  lays  no  claim  to  antiquity.  She  sav^ 
.she  never  points  to  the  hoary  past ;  but  the  region 
around  St.  Paul  w-as  once  inhabited  by  the  ancient 
"jMound  Builders."  Great  mounds  still  exist  in  the 
city,  which  signfv  not  only  the  industry,  but  the 
peculiar  habits  of  this  departed  race.  After  the 
mound  builders  came  the  Indians,  and  the  site  of 
St.  Paul  was  once  a  famous  Indian  capital  where  the 
great  pow-wows  of  the  Northwest  tribes  were  held, 
and  many  a  war  whoop  resounded  to  oppose  the 
pale-faced  Europeans  in  their  greed  for  territory. 

The  French  took  possession  of  the  land  in  this 
section  of  Minnesota  in  1680;  it  later  fell  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  in  1783  it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
St.  Paul  was  a  village,  the  chief  trading  post  of  the 
territory,  as  late  as  1848 ;  the  rich  lands  of  Minne  - 
sota soon  attracted  immigration  and  the  region  quick- 
ly became  thickly  populated.  AMllages  turned  to  large 
cities  and  under  characteristic  Western  thrift  and 
energy  these  two  Northwest  cities  have  become  im- 
portant centers  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  "Wall  Paper  Business. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  ihe  Mann  store  carries  on 
considerable  business  in  wall  paper  and  does  a  large 
amount  of  the  wall  papering  in  St.  Paul  homes,  1 
asked  the  opinion  of  this  company  on  the  outlook  of 
this  business.  Interior  decorators  frequently  tell  me 
that  painted  walls  and  the  various  tints  that  are  now 


manufactured  are  proving  popular  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, they  have  replacea  wall  papers  formerly  so 
much  in  use. 

Mr.  Mann  remarked: — "We  find  here  that  there 
is  still  a  wide  demand  for  wall  paper.  While  the 
new  interior  finishes  for  walls  and  ceilings  are  com- 
mg  into  prominent  use,  there  will  always  be  the 
class  who  will  not  change  their  wall  paper  for  any- 
thing new.  In  the  matter  of  design  I  think  there  is 
an  niaprovement  over  former  productions.  Our 
American  wall  paper  manufacturers  are  turning  out 
some  wonderfully  artistic  work,  which  will  rank  with 
imported  specimens  and  few  can  detect  the  ditTer- 
ence.  In  some  cases  I  have  found  that  the  material 
was  not  as  good  as  that  used  years  ago.  The  stock 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  lasting  qualities  which  I 
would  like  to  see,  and  on  this  p>oint  the  manufacturers 
ought  to  pay  very  close  attention.  I  believe  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  turn  out  as  handsome  a 
line  of  wall  papers  in  this  country  as  any  concern  in 
Europe  can  do  when  importing  conditions  with  us  are 
normal." 

Mr.  Mann's  views  on  this  subject  of.  wall  papers 
are  interesting  and  he,  with  many  others,  feels  he 
does  not  have  to  rely  entirely  on  the  foreign  product. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine  an  ex- 
ample of  a  strikingly  beautiful  specimen  of  wall 
paper  was  shown.  It  was  a  rich  peacock  design, 
originated  and  manufactured  by  a  Buft'alo,  New- 
York,  house.  Considerable  favorable  comment  was 
passed  on  the  work  and  it  proved  more  conclusively 
than  ever  that  American  artistic  skill  is  not  to  be  out- 
classed by  the  finest  importation. 

The  F.  R.  Mann  &  Sons'  business  was  orginally 
started  by  the  father  and  son.  A  few  years  later  the 
younger  brother  was  admitted.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  February,  1913.  Frederick  ':\Iann 
IS  president  of  the  concern  and  \\'oodsworth  Mann 
is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Questions  Answered 


[f>  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  zi'^ith 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  hozvever, 
answer  any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer— not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 

Blending  Interior  Walls  in  Tiffany  Effect. 

W.  J.  B.,  Montana,  writes :— I  should  like  to  have 
you  advise  me  how  Tiffany  blended  work  is  done. 
I  have  had  no  call  for  that  sort  of  work  until  lately, 
nor  have  I  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  it. 

Answer:  Tiffany  decorative  effects  on  walls  are 
prodticed  by  blending  colors  into  one  another  until 
an  effect  is  obtained,  such  as  would  be  given  on  the 
opposite  white  wall  of  a  building,  a  church  or  hall, 
for  instance,  that  has  colored  glass  windows  through 
which  the  sun's  rays  penetrate,  throwing  the  various 
colors  of  the  glass  on  the  wall.  The  more  colors  are 
being  blended  into  one  another  the  richer  the  effect. 
This  can  be  done  best  by  distemper  colors  tempered 
so  that  they  do  not  set  up  too  rapidly,  otherwise  the 
work  will  appear  streaked.  Of  course,  it  requires 
practice  and  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  colors, 
which  must  be  of  the  non-blending  kind ;  that  is,  they 
must  not  run. 


Making  Wall  Paper  Cleaner  with  Wheat  Flour. 

A.  L.,  Minnesota,  asks : — How  can  I  make  a  wall 
paper  cleaner  out  of  white  flour?  Have  made  some 
but  cannot  get  it  dry  enough  to  make  it  work.  Have 
seen  some  made  and  I  think  the  party  used  alum, 
but  would  not  tell  me  what  the  white  powder  was. 

Answer :  A  prominent  Western  painter  has  given 
the  following  recipe,  which  he  claims  to  be  excellent : 
Take  a  shallow  two-quart  vessel,  put  in  one  pint  of 
water  and  one-half  ounce  powdered  borax.  Bring 
this  to  a  quick  boil,  so  that  very  little  of  the  water 
evaporates,  and,  while  boiling,  put  in  the  vessel  one 
pound  of  best  wheat -flour,  stirring  all  the  while, 
keeping  the  vessel  on  the  stove.  Keep  stirring  until 
the  flour  and  water  are  well  mixed  and  free  of 
lumps,  then  put  the  mass  onto  a  clean  board  and 
knead  it  like  a  baker  kneads  his  dough  when  mak- 
ing bread.  When  of  the  consistency  of  glazier's 
putty,  the  mass  is  ready  for  use.  If  it  is  sticky,  you 
have  too  much  water  or  not  enough  flour,  so  you 
had  best  try  it  in  an  out  of  the  way  place  by  using 
a  piece  the  size  of  your  two  hands,  and  rub  on  the 
paper  with  enough  pressure  to  make  tlic  cleaner 
crumble  slightly.  If  it  crumbles  too  much  there  is 
too  much  borax  or  not  enough  water  in  the  mass. 
When  using,  work  the  cleaner  in  your  hands,  as  you 
do  putty,  so  as  to  keep  a  fresh  surface  to  clean  with 
all  the  time,  and  with  a  little  practice  you  will 
succeed. 


Drier  Made  with  Litharge. 

J.  E.  J.,  Minnesota,  asks :— How  can  drier  be  made 
from  litharge? 

Answer:  Your  question  is  not  very  specihc. 
Driers  are  always  made  by  introducing  into  linseed 
oil  some  lead  or  manganese  compounds,  or  both,  with 
or  without  gums.  The  lead  compounds  may  be  m 
the  form  of  litharge,  red  lead  or  sugar  of  lead  (lead 
acetate),  but  we  would  not  recommend  to  you  to 
attempt  to  make  your  own  drier,  as  you  can  get  a 
perfect  liquid  drier  from  your  varnish  maker  or  your 
supply  house  at  far  less  expense  and  without  the 
risk  of  fire  about  your  house  or  shop.  The  manu- 
facturer who  makes  his  purchases  on  a  large  scale 
and  has  the  proper  apparatus  can  do  far  better  than 
you  on  costs." 


Apparent  Reason  for  Exterior  Paint  Scaling. 

T.  A.  A.,  New  York,  in  sending  us  samples  of  small 
paint  scales,  states  the  following :— The  enclosed  paint 
scales  were  taken  from  a  building  the  writer  is  about 
to  repaint  and  on  which  the  paint  is  coming  off  in 
many  places  clean  to  the  wood.  Kindly  tell  me  what 
you  think  is  the  cause  of  this  action  and  suggest  the 
best  method  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble 
in  future.  Also  let  me  know  how  many  coats  of 
paint  the  scales  consist  of  in  your  opinion. 

Answer:  In  our  opinion  the  paint  was  too  brittle 
from  priming  to  finish  and  we  would  judge  that  in- 
cluding the  first  or  priming  coat  there  were  at  least 
five  coats  of  paint.  That  would  mean  that  the  build- 
ing had  three  coats  of  paint  originally  and  that  in 
painting  it  over  the  second  time  two  coats  were  ap- 
plied. The  original  paint  having  given  up  its  vehicle 
to  the  raw  wood,  it  was  not  firm  enough,  although 
apparently  so,  to  stand  the  strain  caused  by  the  con- 
traction on  the  drying  of  the  paint  used  in  recoating 
which  caused  the  paint  to  scale  clean  to  the  raw  wood. 
By  dissolving  the  scales  with  the  proper  chemical 
reagents,  we  find  that  while  the  top  coat  is  fairly 
elastic,  all  of  the  under  coats  lack  elasticity,  especially 
the  priming,  and,  in  our  judgment,  there  was  very 
little  pure  white  lead,  if  any,  used  in  these.  The 
reaction  in  the  test  would  point  to  the  used  of  so- 
called  combination  white  as  the  base  of  the  paint. 
Our  suggestion  would  be  to  remove  all  loose  scale 
whenever  it  is  required  and  to  carefully  test  the 
remaining  portions  of  surface  where  the  paint  ap- 
pears to  be  still  firm  and  solid,  and  if  found  loose 
have  this  removed  also,  and  in  repainting  prime  with 
pure  white  lead  in  oil  tinted  to  suit.  The  priming  to 
be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and  given  ample  time  to 
dry.  For  succeeding  coats,  pure  lead  and  zinc  com- 
bined in  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  former 
and  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter  will  give  you  best  and 
lasting  results. 


Best  Substitutes  for  Linseed  Oil  in  Paints. 

A.  C.  W.,  Xew  Jersey,  writes  us: — Would  you 
mind  publishing  in  (Questions  .Answered,  what  you 
consider  the  best  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in  paint? 
I  do  not  mean  a  substitute  for  cheapening  as  much 
as  a  means  to  help  out,  while  the  scarcity  of  linseed 
oil  lasts,  as  I  keep  myself  pretty  well  informed  as 
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to  the  market  and  understand  that  the  high  price  of 
linseed  oil  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  planting  of 
flax  in  this  country  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  lim- 
ited shipping  facilities  from  Argentma,  Bombay, 
India  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Have  heard  so  mucli 
of  late  about  soya  bean  oil,  perilla  oil  and  China 
wood  oil,  and  should  like  to  know  what  may  be 
expected  of  these  as  to  using  these  in  place  of  lin- 
seed oil. 

Answer:  There  are  quite  a  number  of  st-mi- 
drying  vegetable  oils  that  mix  well  with  paints  and 
especially  when  reinforced  with  a  fair  portion  of 
linseed  oil,  say  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  parts 
of  the  latter.  Foremost  of  these  is  soya  bean  oil. 
which  is  imported  mainly  from  Manchuria,  China, 
but  lately  also  cultivated  in  some  of  our  Southern 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  recommended  to  be  used  singly  or  alone,  in  com  - 
parison with  linseed  oil,  where  a  firm,  hard  drying 
paint  film  is  Avanted.  Temporarily,  the  market 
price  of  soya  bean  oil  is  about  eight  cents  per  gal- 
lon lower  than  that  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  therefore 
the  difiference  in  price  cuts  a  very  small  figure,  when 
the  cost  of  extra  drier  required  is  figured.  So  there 
is  no  real  advantage  in  cost,  unless  soya  bean  oil 
takes  a  big  drop  in  its  market  price. 

Cottonseed  and  refined  corn  oil  command  about 
the  same  price  as  linseed  oil  and  these  have  less 
drying  quality  even  than  soya  bean  oil  in  compari- 
son and  are  therefore  less  desirable  for  use  in  mixed 
paint. 

Chma  wood  oil,  while  drying  even  more  rapidly 
than  linseed  oil,  is  not  w^ell  adapted  to  use  for  mixing 
with  paint,  unless  specially  prepared  and  then  only 
in  varnish  making  or  in  the  modern  flat  wall  paints 
and  in  special  enamels  or  interior  gloss  paints. 
Perilla ^oil  is  almost  identical  in  its  action  with  lin- 
seed oil  an''  its  cost  very  similar,  but  it  is  not,  as 
yet,  a  commercial  article  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term. 

Outside  of  these,  none  of  the  oils  ofifered,  such  as 
petroleum,  mineral  and  fish  oils,  can  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  and  painters  having  any 
'■eganl  for  their  reputation  will  steer  clear  of  ihelr 
use. 

Sunflower  seed  oil  is  also  a  non-drying  or  rather 
semi-drying  oil,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  market 
to  anv  extent. 


Material  for  Coating  Wet  Dark  Spots  in  Plastered 
Walls. 

R.  R.,  North  Carolina,  says: — We  understand 
that  there  is  a  material  for  coating  wet  dark  spots 
in  plastering  in  the  market,  but  do  not  know  the 
address  of  the  manufacturers.  Can  you  furnish  the 
sarne  or  can  you  tell  us  what  to  use  to  cover  such 
spots,  so  that  they  will  not  again  come  through 
paper  or  paint? 


Answer:  It  is  against  our  rule  to  give  addresses 
of  manufacturers  of  materials  in  Questions  An- 
swered columns,  a  policy  we  are  obliged  to  adhere 
to  for  obvious  reasons.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  over  our  advertising  columns  you  will  find 
some  material  that  will  answ^er  your  purpose,  or 
in  the  Expert  Series  of  books  for  practical  painters 
by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly  you  may  pick  out  a  volume 
of  information  that  will  be  worth  to  you  many 
times  the  price  asked  for  it.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  material  you  mention  as  being  on  the 
market  would  really  do  the  work  in  your  case,  as 
the  trouble  may  be  caused  by  moisture  coming 
through  the  wall  from  the  exterior  and  the  stains 
may  be  caused  by  rusty  nails  in  the  laths  or  by 
rust  in  metal  laths,  that  have  become  abrased  by 
handling  before  being  put  in  place.  If  moisture 
does  not  come  from  the  outside,  soft  or  w^et  spots 
in  plaster  can  be  made  hard  by  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead  in  water,  one-half  pound  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  With  this  wet  up  some  calcined  plaster, 
adding  a  little  zinc  oxide,  if  needed  to  make  a  clear 
white  and  have  it  thin  enough  for  application  with 
the  brush.  Apply  several  coats,  so  as  to  produce  a 
uniform  smooth  surface. 


Weatherproofing  an  Exposed  Plastered  Wall  with 
Paint. 

G.  W.  R.,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  problem  in  paint- 
ing that  he  asks  our  advice  on.  He  says  that  re- 
cently a  party  wall  of  brick  between  two  adjoining 
four-story  houses  was  left  standing  above  the  third 
floor  of  the  next  house,  which  was  torn  down,  but 
only  rebuilt  to  that  height.  To  cover  the  bricks 
above  the  roof  of  this  house  they  were  coated  with 
cement  plaster,  and  the  owner,  being  afraid  of 
moisture  penetrating  to  the  interior,  desires  the 
wall  coated  to  prevent  this. 

Answer:  We  presume  that  this  is  a  rough  plas- 
tered job,  and  if  so,  would  say  that  if  you  get  on 
your  priming  coat  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
you  will  not  experience  any  trouble  unless  the  plas- 
ter contains  a  large  portion  of  lime  in  addition  to 
the  cement.  In  this  case  unless  you  neutralize  the 
action  of  the  lime  on  the  oil  in  the  paint  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  paint  the  wall  inside  of  six 
months,  but  if  you  give  the  plaster  at  least  two 
applications  of  a  wash,  made  by  dissolving  equal 
portions  by  weight  of  zinc  sulphate  and  water,  your 
oil  paint  is  then  not  liable  to  be  thrown  oflf  in  a 
short  time.  If  you  do  not  care  to  make  use  of  a 
prepared  concrete  paint,  as  advertised  by  manu- 
facturers, then  apply  a  priming  of  pure  lead  in  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  some  turpentine,  well  rubbed 
in,  and  follow  Avith  two  coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint 
that  you  know  to  be  water  resisting  from  experi- 
ence. Do  not  use  boiled  oil  in  such  paint,  but  a 
small  portion  of  bodied  or  blown  oil  and  permit 
every  coat  to  dry  thoroughly. 
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Prolonging  the  Painting  Season 

Some  Further  Suggestions  That  Have  Been  Received. 


THAT  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the 
contracting  house  painter  has  to  contend 
with  is  the  seasonal  character  of  the  traoe, 

which  prevents  him  from  gi^i"^ J"^"  , 'Jted' 
work  all  the  year  round,  is  generally  acknowledged 
If  this  condition  could  be  remedied,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  painters  generally  would  be  more  Prosperous, 
that  iourneymen  woukl  be  better  satisfied,  and  ha. 
it  would  be  possible  to  attract  an  intelligent  class 
of  boys  to  the  trade,  who  are  now  deterred  from 
entering  it  because  thev  do  not  want  an  occupation 
which  yields  only  half  time  employment. 

Manufacturers  of  paints,  varnishes,  wall  papers, 
and  all  other  materials  used  by  painters  and  decor- 
ators wou^-l  be  greatly  benefited  if  this  seasona 
character  of  the  trade  could  be  changed,,  because  it 
would  enable  them  to  run  their  plants  to  meet  a 
steady  demand  for  their  product,  and  increase  the 
■  rapidity  of  their  turnover,  rather  than  manutactur- 
inff  in  the  dull  seasons,  goods  which  must  be  car- 
ried in  stock  for  several  months  before  an  active 
demand  for  them  comes.  ^ 

There  \s  little  doubt  that  anything  v/nich  couia 
be  done  to  prolong  the  painting  season  or  to  enable 
the  contracting  painters  to  give  their  men  steadier 
work  would  benefit  every  branch  of  the  trade,  ana 
it  would  seem  that  educational  advertismg  cam- 
TDaigns  designed  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
paint  products,  should  be  designed  with  this  aim 
in  view  and  that  any  tendency,  on  the  part  of  such 
advertising,  to  make  the  trade  still  more  seasonal, 
should  be  very  carefully  avoided. 

"Following  the  Path  the  Calf  Made." 
In  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  received 
from  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  m 
charge  of  the  "Use  ^Tore  Paint"  campaign  under- 
taken by  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  wnl 
prove  helpful  and  instructive : — 

"The  thorough  investigation  you  are  conducting 
in  connection  with  the  'Busy  Paint  Season'  is  ex- 
cellent work  and  should  be  of  great  value  to  all 
branches  of  the  industry.  ,    ,     ,       ,  , 

"The  paint  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drift  too  much  and  such  development  as 
has  taken  place  has  been  too  much  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  Like  Topsy  in  Uncle  Toms 
Cabin— 'It  has  just  growed.' 

"It  is  time  that  an  intelligent  and  determined, 
concerted  effort  should  be  put  back  of  the  industry 
to  effect  certain  much  needed  reforms,  and  to  en- 
able the  industry  to  'cash  in'  on  the  immense  field 
of  opportunity  lying  dormant  before  our  very_eyes. 
It  seems  to  me  pertinent  to  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  paint  business?' 

"Why  is  it  that  the  industry  is  not  developing 
more  rapidly  and  along  more  wholesome  lines, 
which  means  development  of  a  greater  consiimmg 
demand?  Why  is  it  that  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustrv  persist  in  continuing  along  in  the  same  old 
rut  seeking  trade  onlv  from  the  places  where  it 
has  always  existed?  Whv  do  not  the  painters,  the 
dealers,  the  jobbers  and  the  manufacturers  devote 


more  of  their  time  and  effort  to  creating  new  busi- 
ness for  which  there  is  unlimited  possibility,  in- 
stead of  spending  their  effort  trying  to  see  how 
close  they  can  figure  their  prices  to  take  estab- 
lished trade  away  from  some  competitor.''  wny 
is  it  that  the  painter  has  possibly  three  or  four  busy 
months  during  the  year  and  practically  nothing 
during  the  other  months?  ,     .       ,  ^v, 

"The  answer  is  that  we  are  'following  the  path 
the  calf  made'  instead  of  putting  forth  the  neces- 
sary effort  to  blaze  a  new  trail,  which  could  be 
made  to  lead  quickly  and  directly  to  bigger  and 
better  things.  We  need  a  larger  vision  and  more 
imagination.  We  must  come  to  think  of  our  in- 
dustry as  one  of  the  important  substantial  funda- 
mental factors  in  the  welfare  of  every  community 
and  the  nation  itself. 

Paint  Is  a  Necessity. 
"We  must  think  ourselves,  and  make  the  public 
think,  of  paint  as  a  necessity  for  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  property  values.  The  public 
must  be  educated  to  think  of  the  industry,  and  to 
think  of  the  industry's  products  in  the  same  way. 
They  must  be  gotten  away  from  the  idea  that 
paint  is  merely  an  incident  to  the  house-cleaning 
season.  . .  . 

"As  it  is  now,  when  the  housewite  thinks  ot 
cleaning  house  in  the  spring  she  may  or  may  not 
think  of  paint  in  connection  with  it,  and  if  funds 
happen  to  be  low  or  an  economical  Avave  is  sAveep- 
ing  over  the  country,  the  use  of  paint  is  likely 
to  be  passed  over  for  another  year  or  two. 

"No  property  owner,  because  he  is  'hard  up  or 
wants  to  economize,  would  think  of  putting  oft' 
the  repairing  of  a  leaking  roof,  neither  would  he 
defer  renewing  a  fire  insurance  policy  for  anv  such 
reasons  because  he  has  been  educated  to  think  of 
such  things  in  the  terms  of  necessity. 

"There  is  more  property  loss  every  year  m  this 
country  through  decay,  rot  and  final  destruction 
because  of  failure  to  use  paint  than  there  is  loss 
through  fire.  Money  spent  for  paint  when  prop- 
erty needs  it  is  an  investment  which  \villl  pay 
bigger  dividends  than  can  be  earned  in  any  other 
way.  The  property  owner  cannot  aft'ord  not  to 
paint  when  his  property  needs  it. 

"When  the  public  is  educated  to  paint's  true  mis- 
sion, then  we  will  not  only  enjoy  largely  increased 
volume,  but  its  consumption  and  application  can 
be  distributed  more  evcnlv  over  all  of  the  painting 
months  of  the  year.  ThcMi  the  prnpcrty  owner  will 
make  arrangements  for  his  work  well  in  advance; 
he  will  place  his  order  with  the  painter  to  do  the 
work  as  soon  as  he  r;in  instead  of  Iclling  the 
painter  that  he  want^  liiiii  t<i  start  on  it  tomorrow 
or  next  week  and  finish  it  immediately  or  he  will 
put  it  off  for  another  year. 

"I  sincerely  hope  yon  will  mntinuc  your  inves- 
tigations into  the  imimrtant  subject  which  you 
have  opened  up.  and  that  the  results  mav  be  given 
widespread  i)ublicity  which  will  cause  all  branches 
of  the  industrv  to  think  more  seriou'^ly  of  their 
opportunities  and  th<-ir  .  ibligat ion>^  to  th  »  public." 
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From  a  Philadelphia  Painter. 

So  much  from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint. 
Now  let  us  see  what  Henry  W.  Strover,  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators,  has  to  say.  First  of  all  he  states 
that  autumn  is  the  busy  painting  season  in  his  city, 
the  dull  months  being  January,  February,  July, 
August,  half  of  March  and  September.  He  ad- 
vocates advertising  in  January,  February,  July  and 
August,  because  in  those  months  they  need  work 
to  keep  their  nien  going.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in- 
cidentally, that  Mr.  Strover  is  in  Germantown,  a 
semi-suburban  section  of  the  Quaker  City.  Also 
that  fire  regulations  require  the  houses  to  be  built 
of  stone,  brick  or  some  other  incombustible  mate- 
rial, so  that  the  outside  painting  is  confined  to  the 
window  and  door  frames,  the  piazzas,  bay  win- 
dows and  other  portions  of  houses  of  this  char- 
acter that  are  usually  made  of  wood.  Mr.  Strover 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"I  have  often  heard  it  said  and  have  known  of 
painters  v.-ho  also  agreed  to  the  false  notion  that  it 
was  not  good  to  paint  in  the  hot  weather,  because 
the  pain^,  would  blister.  Now,  it  aUs",ht  to  be  well 
known  to  all  painters  that  the  cause  of  blistering 
(except  v.'here  this  occurs  on  wood  full  of  pitch) 
is  dam.pness,  which  has  penetrated  ihrough  the  old 
paint,  after  the  same  has  lost  its  power  of  rejecting 
the  watoi-,  because  of  the  disintegration  of  the  lin- 
seed oil  Now,  common  sense  would  tell  anyone  that 
the  dry  time  oi  the  year  ought  to  be  the  time  when 
there  would  be  the  least  danger  of  blistering,  so  I 
think  if  this  one  objection,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  hardest  to  overcome,  were  properly  intro- 
duced into  the  educational  advertising  campaign 
much  good  might  come  from  it.  'Another  good 
reason,  which  I.  often  use,  is  to  explain  to  our  cus- 
tomer that  we  have  all  the  good  men  that  we  can 
get,  and  we  don't  want  to  hire  men  whom  we  can 
not  trust  to  do  good  work,  and  if  he  will  wait  until 
we  get  over  one  rush,  he  will  secure  a  better  job. 
This,  in  connection  with  the  above  on  blistering,  has 
often  secured  the  job  which  would  have  been  lost 
to  us.  This  very  day  I  have  secured  a  job  for  next 
month,  which  the  owner  wanted  to  postpone  until 
fall  for  fear  of  Mistering. 

"As  for  the  months  of  January  and  Febrt^ary,  it 
can  be  argued  with  very  good  reason  that,  as  the 
heater  has  been  going  for  some  time,  all  of  the  wood- 
work must  be  good  and  dry.  The  panels  of  the 
doors  usually  show  that  this  is  true  and  surely  no 
better  time  could  be  had  for  painting  than  just  then, 
and  also,  as  above,  better  men  can  be  had." 

Other  Responses. 

We  have  received  several  additional  responses  to 
our  original  letter  of  inquiry  requesting  informa- 
tion as  to  which  months  were  the  busiest  and  asking 
for  suggestions  in  regard  to  advertising  campaigns. 
None  of  them,  however,  throw  any  special  light  upon 
the  subject  of  greatest  importance  to  the  trade, 
to-wit : — How  to  prolong  the  busy  season  so  as  to 
give  the  men  steadier  employment  and  make  the 
trade  less  sea'sonal. 

F.  G.  Baldwin,  of  Lowell.  Mass.,  savs  that  the 
spring  months  (Mav  and  June)  are  the  busiest,  and 
that  January  and  Februarv  are  the  dull  months. 
He  advocates  advertising  in  May,  because  "everv- 
bodv  is  thinking  of  cleaning  up  as  the  good  weather 
comes."' 


Mr.  Baldwin  is  following  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  although  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of 
many  business  men  to  advertise  when  they  are 
busiest  and  to  abandon  advertising  when  business 
becomes  dull,  such  a  policy  carried  out  in  the  paint- 
ing trade  simply  increases  the  seasonal  tendency  of 
the  work,  whereas  advertising  during  the  dull 
periods  might  induce  people  to  have  painting  done 
then  and  so  prolong  the  season. 

Ed.  H.  Newby,  of  Webb  City,  Mo.,  tells  us  tha: 
April,  May  and  June  are  the  busy  painting  months 
in  his  locality,  September  being  next  busy.  Febru- 
ary is  the  dullest  month.  March  and  April,  he 
thinks  best  for  advertising,  because  they  immedi- 
ately precede  the  busy  season.  But  such  advertis- 
ing tends  to  make  this  still  busier  and  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  who  want  their 
work  done  then  or  not  at  all.  He  makes  a  gooil 
point  when  he  suggests  that  the  advertising  should 
educate  the  "people  to  patronize  the  local  permanent 
painter  and  cut  out  the  floaters."  In  parts  of  the 
West,  the  tramp  painter  is  a  great  injury  to  the 
trade. 

W.  A.  Downing,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
April,  May  and  June  are  the  busiest  months,  and 
July,  August,  January  and  February  the  dull  sea- 
son, would  advertise  in  March  and  April,  because 
"'clear  spring  weather  begins  about  March  15,  and 
flower  planting  time  is  about  May  i.  Therefore, 
folks  are  thinking  of  getting  rid  of  the  winter  smoke 
and  dirt." 

Advertise  to  Keep  the  Ball  Rolling. 

A.  M.  Graff,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  tells  us  that  April, 
May,  June,  September,  October  and  November  are 
all  busy  painting  months  in  that  city.  July,  August 
and  September  are  the  dull  months.  April  and  May 
having  given  a  natural  start  to  the  painting  season, 
he  advocates  an  advertising  campaign  in  June  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling. 

At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  April  and  May  are  the  busiest 
months,  with  a  secondary  season  in  (October.  The  lo- 
cal association  advocate  a  newspaper  and  poster  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  the  dull  months  to  create  busi- 
ness. 

Secretary  McGhan's  Comments. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan,  of  tiie  International  Association : — 

"The  complete  returns  to  questionaire,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dull  and  busy  seasons  for  painting  at 
different  points,  published  in  your  June  number,  is 
an  evidence  of  the  ready  interest  of  our  membership 
in  a  real  live  business  question.  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  be  carefully  read  and  understood  by  all,  for  it 
treats  of,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  hardship  confront- 
ing the  man  engaged  in  the  painting  business — 
namely,  the  unequal  seasons  of  business  activity  in 
the  vear. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  constant  run  of  the 
volume  of  trade,  but  much  can  be  done  by  the  differ- 
ent locals  to  remedy  present  conditions.  \^ery  little 
attempt  has  been  made  by  the  master  painter  hereto- 
fore to  influence  the  public,  or  to  actively  conduct  an 
agitation  in  his  own  interest. 

"Eff'orts  have  been  made,  and  are  now  being  made, 
to  have  boys  enter  the  trade  either  as  apprentices,  or 
taught  the  trade  through  the  vocational  training 
scliools — but  the  invitation  lacks  eft'ect  when  the  trade 
offers,  as  a  rule,  about  six  months'  employment  in  the 
vear. 
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"Complaints  are  made  of  the  lack  of  men  in  the 
busy  season  everywhere,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  journeyman  to  remain  in  the  trade  when  the 
emplovment  offered  is  scarcely  more  than  half  tmie. 
In  many  localities  the  trade  is  brisk  for  only  about 
three  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  one's 
facilities  and  capital  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  This 
rush  results  in  the  men  establishing  excessive  work- 
ing rules,  based  upon  the  trade  of  these  few  months, 
which  rules  are  made  gradually  to  cover  the  entire 
year.  It  establishes  a  hardship  which  the  employer 
cannot  stand  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  net 
result  is  the  entrance  of  the  cheaper  man^  who  arises 
in  these  duller  months  and  who  later  becomes  a  com- 
petitor, and  who  is  frequently  neither  fair  nor  re- 
sponsible. 

"Every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  put  some 
of  the  business  of  these  busy  months  into  the  duller 
season.  The  merchant  has  succeeded  in  many  places 
by  a  'shop  early'  campaign,  in  avoiding  the  rush  oi 
Christmas  purchases  in  the  last  few  days,  and  very 
much  to  his  benefit  has  spread  those  busy  days  over 
six  or  eight  weeks.  Never  say  'Don't'  to  business— 
but:  'The  work  can  be  given  closer  attention,^  and 
you  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  services  of  our 
regular  force  of  skilled  workmen,  etc' 

"Use  More  Paint"  Campaign. 
"The  Associations  should  note  very  carefully  the 
'Use  More  Paint'  campaign,  and,  in  my  judgmenr, 
become  identified  with  the  movement  in  order  to  be 
a  party  to  a  campaign  of  nation-wide  advertising, 
which  will  peculiarly  "affect  the  house_  painter.  _  If  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  managers  of  this  campaign  to 
use  $100,000  a  year  for  five  years  in  the  large  maga- 
zines, the  circulation  of  some  now  running  into  the 
millions,  and  everyone  going  into  the  home,  then  the 
master  painter  should  be  awake  to  the  fact  that  hi' 
interests  are  deeply  involved  and  have  a  word  in  its 
guidance. 

"In  order  to  benefit  locally  by  this  campaign  of  the 
manufacturers,  which  is  intended  to  advocate  the  use 
of  paints  before  the  public,  naming  no  brand,  or  make. 


or  method,  but  to  set  forth,  impersonally,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  paints,  it  is  necessary  for  the  mas- 
ter painter  to  localize  the  effect  and  draw  the  trade, 
if  possible,  of  "his  customers  at  a  time  when  business 
is  needed. 

"This  nation-wide  advertising  cannot  be  done  in 
spots,  to  suit  the  master  painter  or  local  conditions, 
but  being  identified  with  the  movement,  being  ad- 
vised of  what  is  proposed,  even  to  the  extent  of  ad- 
vance copy  of  proposed  articles,  then  the  master 
painter,  through  his  local  association,  should  run  a 
local  newspaper  campaign,  and  in  the  larger  cam- 
paign in  which  the  master  painter  should  have  a 
voice,  as  well  as  in  the  local  collective  advertising, 
insist  that  'Painting  Will  Be  Done  Better  If  Done 
by  a  Master  Painter.' 

'"Time  the  local  campaign  to  equalize  the  season 
of  activity  in  your  locality.  Stir  things  in  the  duller 
months,  stabilize  the  business,  make  the  local  ad- 
vertising campaign  collective,  in  order  to  give  it  the 
civic  touch  which  will  cause  the  local  newspapers  to 
run  reading  matter.  My  oiffce  will  furnish  'copy' 
for  nine  articles,  and  sixteen  columns  of  newspaper 
articles  on  paints.  Put  this  'copy'  in  the  hands  ci 
the  local  newspaper  and  have  them  work  up  the  local^ 
campaign  under  the  direction  of  the  master  painters' 
association.  x\Il  necessary  data  can  be  had  of  the 
Washington  campaign  by  applying  to  the  office  at 
Washington. 

"The  local  Associations  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and^ 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  have  contributed  to  the  fund, 
and  I  have  many  other  inquiries. 

"The  value  of  the  articles  as  contained  in  your 
June  issue,  such  as  the  articles  'Measurements  for 
Estimating,'  by  Waldo  G.  Edwards ;  the  example 
shown  of  the  successful  master  painter,  John  Dewar. 
together  with  the  regular  departments  of  'Law 
Points,'  etc.,  cause  one  to  express  surprigg  when  a 
master  house  painter  and  decorator  is  found  who  is 
not  a  subscriber. 

"Your  questionaire  on  'Seasonal  Painting'  is  evi- 
dence of  heartv  co-operation  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Association  and  the  interests  of  its  members."' 


New  Method  of  Designating  Color 

Fundamental  Hue  Scale  for  Accurate  Designation  of  Any  Color  Desired. 


THE  problem  of  color  designation  to  the  aver- 
age painter  and  dealer  in  paints  is  no  small 
matter.  With  more  than  one  thousand  dis- 
tinct hues  identified,  the  correct  naming  of  any  one 
of  them  in  terms  or  symbols  recognizable  by  others 
in  the  paint  industry  is  indeed  frequently  a  difficult 
job.  Of  course,  the  various  manufacturers  issue 
color  cards  of  greater  or  less  accuracy,  depending 
considerably  on  the  care  with  which  each  concern 
prepares  it.s  cards,  and  if  everybody  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  such  cards,  the  danger  of  ordering  a 
paint  of  a  certain  color  and  getting  one  several 
shades  or  tints  away  is  reduced. 

To  the  thinking  ijian,  however,  these  color  cards, 
with  their  fantastic  names,  may  fall  short  of  the  ac- 
curacy which  such  an  important  industry  as  the  paint 
industry  demands.  With  the  study  of  color  so  far 
advanced  as  it  now  is,  one  would  tliink  that  there 


would  be  some  method  of  standardizing  colors  and 
designating  each  hue  in  such  a  way  that,  once  tlie 
color  of  a  paint  was  specified,  tliere  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  hitch  or  comeback. 

Naturally,  other  industries  are  also  greatly  affect- 
ed and  hindered  by  the  haphazard  method  of  nam- 
ing colors  now  in  vogue,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  or 
interest  to  men  of  the  paint  industry,  and  others  deal- 
ing in  colored  materials,  to  find  what  one  concern, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Comi)any,  is  doing  to  remedy 
conditions. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Comj^iany  maintains  a  large 
research  laboratory,  in  which  numerous  exi)eriments 
are  carried  on  with  the  idea  i>f  improving  the  various 
products  and  methods  of  i)hotograpliy.  In  rccenc 
years  color  photography  has  been  rapidlv  coming  to 
the  fore,  and  the  scientists  in  the  Kodak  Rcsarcli 
Laboratory  soon  realized  that  the  present  metliod  of 
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designating  color  is  a  makeshift  at  best.  Their  ef- 
forts, therefore,  in  deducting  a  new  method  of  color 
nomenclature  and  suggestions  for  making  it  standard 
are  extremely  pertinent  to  all  persons  interested  in 
paint  and  other  colored  materials. 

A  Fundamental  Color  Scale. 
The  new  method  of  designating  colors  is  based  on 
what  is  called  a  fundamental  color  scale,  and  when 
properly  estabUshed  and  standardized  will  put  any 
consideration  of  color  on  the  same  practical  basis  as 
that  involving  inches  or  pounds  or  seconds.  In  other 
words,  a  certain  definite  color  unit  is  adopted  and  all 
references  to  color,  no  matter  whether  it  is  some  hue 
of  red,  green,  blue,  or  what  not,  are  made  in  terms  oi" 
this  unit. 

To  explain  properly  just  how  the  unit  of  the  color 
scale  can  be  adopted  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  con- 
sider just  what  that  mysterious  and  fascinating  some- 
thing we  call  color  is  and  how  it  is  distinguished, 
ri  What  Is  Color  and  How  Distinguished? 
'  '  The  instrument  for  color  perception  by  persons  with 
normal  vision  is,  of  course,  the  eye.  In  the  back  oi 
the  eve  is  the  retina,  the  sensitive  coating,  which  en- 
ables' one  to  see  and  to  distinguish  light  and  color. 
I  icrht  rays  coming  from  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body,  when  impinging  upon  the  retina  cause  a  sen- 
sation of  light  to  be  produced,  and  this  sensation  may 
be  separated  into  two  factors,  one  bemg  a  factor  ot 
brightness  and  the  other  of  color. 

Light  rays  are  transmitted  in  the  form  of  waves 
of  varying^  wave-length,  scientists  tell  us,  and  the 
color  of  the  light  depends  entirely  upon  the  length 
of  the  waves  of  which  the  light  is  made  up.  In  fact, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  the  exact  wave-length  of  eac  • 
crradation  of  color  or  hue,  as  it  is  more  proper  to  call 
it  in  such  small  units  that  they  make  thousandths  ol 
an  inch  look  big,  and  it  is  here  especially  where  the 
scientists  can  step  in  and  help  put  color  nomenclature 
on  a  thoroughly  reliable  basis. 

The  sensation  of  color,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  wave-length  of  light  reaching  the  eye  or  the 
"quality"  of  light  radiation,  as  it  is  called.  The  sen- 
sation of  brightness  on  the  other  hand  is  dependent 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  light  radiation,  which  fre- 
quently is  expressed  in  candlepower  units.  _ 

Now  from'  the  above  statements,  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  theory  of  light,  may  think  that  each  color, 
as  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  made  up  of  a  certain  kind 
of  light  waves,  all  of  the  same  length.  Usually, 
however,  colored  light  is  made  up  of  waves  of  vary- 
ing length  and  the  eye  cannot  recognize  each  set  of 
wave-lengths  as  representing  a  certain  hue,  but  aver- 
ages the  mixed  radiation  as  a  single  stimulus,  thus 
producing  a  single  color  sensation. 

When  the  light  is  homogeneous,  that  is,  consists 
of  equal  wave-lengths,  what  is  said  to  be  pure  color 
is  produced.  A  hue  which  is  produced  by  homoge- 
neous light  and  which  matches  the  hue  of  a  mixed 
radiation  is  called  the  dominant  hue  of  the  mixed 
light.  The  degree  of  puritv  or  saturation,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  mixed  hght  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  extent  to  which  light,  of  wave-length  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  dominant  hue,  is  intermingled 
with  it. 

Sunlight  and  the  Spectrum  Colors. 

Lio-ht,  such  as  that  coming  from  the  sun.  consists 
of  a*  variety  of  wave-lengths,  the  combination  of 
which  causes  a  sensation  of  white  light.  Sunlight 


can  be  broken  up  into  its  various  components  by 
means  of  a  glass  prism  or  diffraction  grating,  thus 
providing  the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

The  colors  in  the  spectrum  are  placed  according  to 
wave-length,  those  of  the  longest  wave-length  (the 
reds)  being  at  one  end  and  the  shortest  (the  violet 
hues)  at  the  other,  with  the  orange,  yellow,  green 
and  blue  hues,  in  the  order  named,  in  between. 

It  can  be  demonstrated  experimentally  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  purples,  any  color  can  be 
matched  by  adding- white  light,  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions, to  spectral  light  of  some  definite  hue. 

In  this  way  a  direct  measurement  of  fundamental 
properties  of  a  color  can  be  made,  the  hue  being  spec- 
ified by  the  wave-length  of  the  pure  or  monochromatic, 
light  used  (wave-length  of  the  dominant  hue)  and 
the  purity  or  saturation  by  the  ratio  of  the  intensity 
of  the  white  light  to  that  of  the  monochromatic  light 
(per  cent,  white). 

Now  one  would  think  that,  since  colored  light  can 
be  specified  by  giving  the  wave-length  of  the  domi- 
nant hue  and  the  percentage  of  white  light  in  it,  the 
points  on  a  color  scale  could  be  expressed  in  wave- 
length units.  Here  again,  however,  enters  another 
hitch  or  variation — call  it  what  one  may ! — that  makes 
the  study  of  color  such  a  roundabout  proposition — 
equal  wave-length  differences  do  not  produce  equal 
color  differences  throughout  the  range  of  the  various 
colors ! 

The  wave-length  unit,  accordingly,  is  not  suitable 
for  use  as  a  unit  in  the  establishment  of  a  scale  of 
color,  since  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  scale 
for  measuring  any  quantity  is  that  the  unit  used  shall 
be  of  fixed  magnitude  and  of  the  same  value  through- 
out the  scale.  There  is  only  one  alternative,  it  seems, 
in  the  choice  of  a  unit  for  the  color  scale,  and  that  is 
to  adopt  the  least  perceptible  color  sensation  differ- 
ence as  a  unit  and  assume  that  this  sensation  unit  is 
equal  by  definition  at  all  points  in  the  color  scale. 
The  Unit  of  Color  Measure. 

This  unit  is  called  a  limen  and  is  the  unit  of  the 
fundamental  color  scale  on  which  various  scientists 
in  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratory  have  been  gather- 
ing data.  It  is  the  least  perceptible  diflFerence  be- 
tween two  hues  in  terms  of  /x  (wave  length  is  usually 
given  in  terms  of  ten-thousandths  of  a  centimeter, 
which  itself  is  some  thirty-nine  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
the  unit  being  expressed  by  the  Greek  letter  /a)  . 

The  problem  of  establishing  a  fundamental  hue 
scale  then,  after  fi.nally  getting  down  to  the  meat  of 
the  matter,  is  to  determine  for  the  entire  range  ot 
spectral  colors,  of  noonday  sunlight  as  a  standard,  the 
relation  existing  between  the  wave-length  unit  and 
the  least  color  sensation  difference  unit. 

In  solving  the  problem  the  first  step  is  the  deter- 
mination of  precise  values  in  terms  of  the  wave- 
length units  for  the  average  normal  eye  of  the  least 
perceptible  hue  diflferences  throughout  the  visible 
spectrum.  The  final  values,  then,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  proper  summarization  of  a  large  amount  of 
data  obtained  from  the  study  of  a  large  number  of 
individuals  having  normal  vision 

Of  course,  in  the  measurement  of  such  quantities  as 
the  limen,  mentioned  above,  highly  refined  apparatus 
is  required.  In  the  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
Kodak  Research  Laboratory  an  instrument  called  a 
Brace  Spectrophotometer  and  a  Hilger  Spectroscope 
were  used  and,  with  this  apparatus,  the  difference  in 
wave  length  of  the  Hght  illuminating  two  fields, 
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which  appeared  just  perceptibly  different  in  hue,  was 
obtained. 

Great  care  was  always  taken  to  have  the  fields 
illuminated  by  light  as  nearly  monochromatic  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  have  the  intensity  of  light  under  perfect 
control,  in  order  that  the  judgment  of  hue  would  not 
be  influenced  or  confused  by  the  existence  of  an  in- 
tensity difference. 

A  ]ar^e  amount  of  interesting;  data  have  been  ob.- 
tained  and  from  these  the  curves  shown  herewith 
have  been  nlotted.  Curves  A  and  B  were  drawn  by 
taking  a  fixed  horizonal  axis  and  dividing  it  into 


Curves  A  and  B. 


equal  parts,  representing  wave-length  units  (in  the  il- 
lustration the  units  are  given  in  one-thousandths  of 
fi  and  are  designated  as  These  horizontal  values 

represent  the  violet  hues  around  400  ixfi,  the  blue 
around  480  /x/^,  and  so  on  up  to  600  /x/x,  around  which 
are  the  reds. 

A  fixed  vertical  axis  was  also  taken  as  shown, 
which  was  laid  off  with  wave  lengths  as  the  units 
which  represent  the  smallest  perceptible  differences 
at  various  colors  in  /x/x.  Points  were  laid  off  in  the 
field  bordering  the  fixed  axis  and  curves  were  drawn 
through  them  as  shown.  For  instance,  say  the  col  r 
under  consideration  is  a  blue  of  500  /xju.  wave  length, 
then  the  least  perceptible  difference  which  is  1.3  fx-jx, 
as  determined  in  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratory,  is 
represented  by  a  point  along  the  500  line  1.3  units 
above  the  fixed  horizontal  axi's. 

By  means  of  a  series  of  points  thus  determined 
curves  similar  to  those  shown  can  be  plotted.  The 
curves  were  taken  from  data  obtained  with  slight 
variations  of  apparatus  and  for  that  reason  do  not 
exactly  correspond. 

The  A  and  B  curves  are  of  particular  interest  in 
that  they  prove  the  statement  already  made  that 
equal  wave  length  differences  do  not  produce  equal 
color  sensation  differences.  It  can  be  seen  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  400  /x/t  (the  violets)  and  of 
660  /x/x  (the  reds)  the  smallest  perceptible  hue  dif- 
ferences are  much  smaller  than  for  colors  between 
the  reds  and  the  violets,  though  varying  consider- 
ably even  among  these  as  evidenced  by  the  peaks 
and  valleys  in  the  curves. 

Curve  C  is  also  very  interesting,  since  it  tells 
graphically  the  story  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  least  perceptible  difference  in  hue,  that 


is,  the  limen,  and  the  wave-length  unit  for  various 
hues  throughout  the  spectrum.  The  data  for  this 
curve  were  obtained  by  a  method  that  involved  the 
use  of  the  limen  as  the  actual  unit  of  measurement. 

Starting  at  a  given  point  the  entire  spectrum  was 
measured  off  step  by  step  in  equal  increments  with 
the  limen  as  the  unit  of  length.  This  method  gives 
the  total  number  of  just  perceptibly  dift'erent  hues 
present  in  the  spectrum  and  the  distance  a  part  of 
these  equal  sensation  steps  in  terms  of  the  wave- 
length unit.  The  number  of  distinct  hues  found  in 
the  Kodak  Research  Laboratory  in  a  very  careful 
set  of  readings  was  128  between  400  /x/x  (violet)  and 
700  /x/t  (red).  Hence  the  fixed  vertical  axis  for  the 
C  curve  was  divided  into  128  equal  divisions  as 
shown,  while  the  fixed  horizontal  axis  was  divided 
into  wave-length  units  as  before.  The  points,  there- 
fore, which  determine  the  curve,  represent  positions 
along  the  hue  scale  for  any  color  in  the  spectrum. 

If  a  series  of  horizontal  lines  were  drawn  through 
the  points  marking  the  equal  divisions  on  the  fixed 
vertical  axis  until  they  cut  the  curve  and  vertical 
lines  drawn  through  the  point  where  they  cut  the 
curve,  the  intersections  on  the  horizontal  axis 
would  represent  a  series  of  spectral  hues  separated 
by  equal  sensation  steps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one 
would  start  with  wave-length  values  on  the  hori- 
zontal axis  and  go  through  the  same  process,  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine  whether  any  series  of 
hues  were  separated  by  equal  or  imequal  sensation 
steps. 

The  true  significance  of  a  scale-reading  curve, 
such  as  the  C  curve,  can  be  easily  understood  if  one 


Curve  C. 

will  imagine,  for  instance,  that  (he  hue  scale  shown 
has  been  definitely  adopted  and  standardized  :  then 
it  is  easy  enough  to  state  the  position  of  the  dom- 
inant hue  on  the  scale  and  to  com])lete  the  specifica- 
tion by  giving  the  degree  of  puritv  or  saturation  of 
the  color.  Moreover,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
take  any  color  and,  by  means  (jf  a  suitable  type  of 
colorimeter,  determine  its  dominant  hue  and  its 
purity.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  {<>  designate  any 
hue  in  accnraf(^  figures  based  nn  fundamentally 
sound  principles  and  bo  pretty  sure  of  getting  goods 
of  the  color  specified. 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

TAKING  OFF  QUANTITIES  OF  A  FACTORY. 

The  Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  "Square  Yard  System"  of  Estimating 

Painters'  Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


THIS  article  illustrates  the  method,  previously 
described,    of    measuring   painters'  work 
from  the  plans  and  specifications. 
A  plain  concrete  building,  designed  by  A.  Kil- 
patrick,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  used  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference, in  measuring  this  type  of  building  from 
the  one  used  in  last  month's  article. 

The  drawings  have  been  photographically  re- 
duced, so  the  measurements  can  be  readily  followed 
to  a  scale  of  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot. 

The  painting  specifications  are  given  in  con- 
densed form  and  the  notes  show  the  items  from  the 
other  sections  of  the  general  specification  which  are 
essential  in  order  to  properly  measure  the  struc- 
ture. . 

The  various  items  are  given  in  detail  and  the 
measurement  extended.  A  summary  is  made  of  the 
complete  work  ready  for  pricing  and  the  adding  of 
other  charges,  such  as  overhead  and  profit.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  work  is  being  figured  by  painters 
in  Boston. 


Summary  of  Specifications. 

Date— June  28,  1917. 
Building — Service  station. 
Location — Boston,  Mass. 

Owner  

Architect — A.  Kilpatrick. 

Size — 192x55,  basement  and  2  stories. 

PAINTING  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Putty  stop  and  sandipaper  all  woodwork  as  necessary. 
Clean  all  metal  and  iron  as  required. 

Painter  assumes  all  risk,  if  he  proceeds  with  work  on 
poor  or  unfit  surfaces  without  notifying  proper  authori- 
ties to  remedy  same. 

White  lead,  Dutch  process,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 

Red  lead,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil. 

Oil,  pure  raw  linseed  oil. 

Turpentine,  pure  rosin  turpentine. 

Colors,  pure  ground  in  oil. 

Exterior  varnish  not  less  than  $6.00  gal.  list. 

Interior  varnish  not  less  than  $4.00  gal.  iist. 

Concrete  paints  bought  from  one  of  the  following  manu- 
facturers;— Blank  or  Blank  or  Blank. 

Concrete  floor  preservative  bought  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing manufacturers: — Blank  or  Blank. 

All  materials  delivered  in  sealed  packages  for  Inspec- 
tion and  approval  of  the  architect. 

Samples  to  be  applied  on  job  of  sufficient  size  for  archi- 
tect to  judge  and  to  be  approved  by  him  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  work. 


Rear  Elevation. 
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Base  menl. 


Service  Building  on  Cumminglon  Street,  Boston.  A.  Kilpatrick,  Architect. 
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V 


V 


about  Grftdci+6.0 


Sectioat  A-A. 

EXTERIOR  WORK. 

Steel  sash,  both  sides,  2  coats  ipaint,  1  before  glazing 
and  1  after  glass  is  set. 

All  woodwork — 1  stained  oil  filler,  3  coats  varnish, 
rubbed  ^pumice  and  oil. 

All  iron  and  metalwork: — 3  coats  paint  first  coat  red 
lead. 

INTERIOR  WORK. 

All  walls  and  ceilings: — 1  coat  primer  and  2  coats  con- 
crete paint.  Lower  5'  of  wall  dark  color,  upper  walls  and 
ceiling  white.  i"  line  between  upper  and  lower  wall 
colors. 

All  iron  and  metal  work,  3  coats  paint,  first  coat  red 
lead. 

Woodwork  of  first  story  front,  including  entrance 
doors: — 1  stained  oil  filler,  3  coats  varnish,  rubbed  ipumice 
and  oil. 

Woodwork  of  toilets: — 1  oil  stain  or  prepared  oil  and 
2  coats  varnish. 

All  floors,  stair  treads  and  risers,  2  coats,  concrete  floor 
preservative. 

Leave  all  fixtures  and  hardware  clean  and  remove  all 
paint  spots  from  glass  and  other  surfaces. 


Sectioai  B'B. 

NOTES. 
General  Conditions. 

Liability  insurance  required. 
Workmanship  and  materials  guaranteed. 
Payments  857o.    Final  35  days  after  completion. 

Each  trade  responsible  for  any  damage  done  by  their 
men. 

iVIASON  SPECIFICATIONS. 

All  floors,  stair  treads  and  risers  concrete,  granolithic 
finish. 

Roof  slab  concrete. 

All  concrete  surfaces  smoothed,  fins  removed  and  sur- 
faces thoroughly  brushed  with  stiff  brooms. 

IRON  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Area  gratings  and  coal  hole  covers,  2  pipe  railing  stair- 
ways, steps  to  roof. 
All  sash  steel,  except  first  floor  front  windows. 
Iron  and  sash  red  leaded. 

CARPENTER  SPECIFICATIONS. 

First  floor  front  sashes  and  doors,  both  sides  oak. 

Toilet  room  partitions,  hard  pine,  sheathed  both  sides 
full  height.    Dividing  partitions  sheathed  7'  high. 

Skylights  and  scuttles  galvanized  iron. 

Exterior  doors  to  elevator  shafts  and  roof  houses  tin 
covered.  All  interior  doors  to  shafts  and  stairways  also 
in  party  wall  tin  covered. 

METAL  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Measurements  as  Taken  in  Note  Book. 

Exterior  Steel  Sash — 


Front  Elevation: 
Roof—  , 
4  Windows 

3  —  bars  5 

4  T  "4 


Outs 


Second   story : 
1  Window 
7  —  bars 
15  T  ■• 


9 


Windows 
7  —  bars  21^ 
16  T    "  9 


Windows 
7  —  bars  10 
7  T     •■  9 


SecTioyvi  C  C . 


Basement— 
4  Windows 

3  —  bars  iVz 

4  T  "2 


Rear  elevation: 
Second  Ktory— 
8  Windows 
First  story— 
8  Windows 
Basement: 


5x4 
15 
16 

31 

20>2xn 

144 
135 

279 
21iox!) 

isi 

144 

295 
10x9 
70 
63 

133 

3Vix2% 
11 
10 

~24 

21%x9 
21%x9 


31  124 


279  279 


Dado   Ldne  Wall 


295    1,475  215 


133  532 


120 


295  2,360 
295  2,360 


80 


19  144 


98  753 


32  280 


344 
344 


156  1,204 
166  1,204 
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Windows 
6  —  bars  2IV2 
16  T     "  6 


211/2x61/2 
129 

iis 


NOTE. -In   figuring  outs   for  line 
the  width  of  all  openings  m  e^ter  or 
wfdth  of  all  openings  in  interior  walls. 

Interior  steel  sash  same,  1,013  yds. 
Exterior  Woodwork — 


=.9      9,114    1.368      617  4,359 

1,013  yds. 
have   deducted   2   feet  from 
walls  and  1  foot  from  the 


Front  elevation; 
First  story— 


4 

Doors 

Door 

Transom 

Trim 

Bar 

4 

Windows 

Sasii 

2 

Windows 

Sash 

2 

Windows 

Sash 

1 

Window 

Sash 

2 

Windows 

Sash 

2 

Doors 

Door 

Trim 

4x12 

31/2x81/2x2  =  60 
12xy2x2  =  12 
28xy2x2  =  28 
4x1x2  =  8 

108 

ioy2xioi/2 

lOyaXlOVaxl  =  110 
21'/2xlOi:> 
211/2x101/2x1  =  226 
5^x31/2 
5i/2x3%x2=  39 
6y2x3'2 
6y2x3%x2=  46 
5x31/2 
5x3y2x2=:  35 
10x12 
9y2Xl2x2  =  228 
34xy2x2  =  34 

262 


Interior  woodwork  same.  227  yds. 
Exterior  Metal  Doors— 

^Kear  elevation: 
Roof— 
2  Doors 

31/2x7x11/2  =  37 
Front  elevation: 
First  story— 
2  Doors 

11x12x2  264 


Interior  of  metal  doors  same,  67  yds 
Exterior  Metal  Work- 
Roof: 

4  Sl<ylights 

7i/2X."i/2x4  =165 
2  Scuttles 

4x3x4  -  48 


Dado  Line  Wall 
108      432       80         8  112 


110 
226 
39 
46 
35 
262 


440 
452 
78 
46 
70 
524 


147 
151 


34 
39 


294 
301 


16  140 


2,042      478        97  847 


227  yds. 


Exterior  Iron  Work- 
Front: 

4  Gratings 

6x3x5  =  75 
2  Coal   covers  20 


Concrete  Ceilings — 

Roof  house 

Second  story 
First  story 
Outs 

Basement 
Outs 


Outs 


Dado  Line  Wall 
37        74        35         5  14 


264      528      110        18  154 

^  9  |'~602      145      ^  168 
'    67  yds. 


165  660 
48  96 

9  I  756 

84  yds. 


300 
40 
340 

38  yds. 


23 
23 
190 
190 
24 
24 
190 
24 
34 


9 


11 
11 
53 
53 
12 
12 
53 
12 
12 


253 
253 
10,070 
10,070 


10,070 


288 
288 


288 
288 


30,716 
1,152 
.  9  29,564 


1,162 


3,285  yds. 


Concrete  Floors- 
Roof  house 

23 
23 

Second  story 
Outs 

190 
24 
24 

First  story 

Outs 

190 

24 
24 

Basement 

Stairs: 
Trearls 
Risers 
Treads 
Risers 

66 
24 
28 

190 

4 
4 
3 
3 

11 

2.53 

11 

253 

53 

10.070 

12 

288 

12 

288 

63 

10,070 

12 

288 

12 

288 

53 

10,07C 

1 

114  348 

1 

114  3»« 

1 

.  1%  108 

1 

1%  126 

31,994 

1,152 

Oata 


1,152 
^  9  I  .30,642 


Wall  Surface  (Entire)- 

Roof  house : 

Ooitside  walls 
Partitions 

92 
46 

Dado. 

Line. 

Wall. 

138x  9Vz 

690 

138 

621 

Second  story: 
Outside  walls 
Partitions 

Columns  12x.d 

502 
348 
=  60 

910x12% 

4,550 

910 

6,836 

First  .story: 

Outside  walls  500 
Partitions  426 
Columns             12x61/.=  73 

I,004xl2y2 

5,020 

1,004 

7,530 

Baseinent: 

Outside  walls  49b 
Partitions  436 
Columns               12x7=  84 
2x6=  12 

Elevator  pits 

1,078x10%  5,390 
138X  4 

1,078 

5.929 
552 

Less  outs 

15,650 

1,461 

3,130 
893 

21.457 
3.050 

14,189 

2,237 

18.407 

Less  elevator  shafts. 

etc. 

4,307 

803 

6,189 

Stairways,  walls 

-=-  9 

9,882 

1,434 

12.218 

1,098  yds. 

Outs  to  be  deducted.  ^^aa 
From  steel  sash  flgiare  1-5 
From  exterior  woodwork  figure  4 1  b 
From  exterior  metal  doors  figure  145 
From  Interior  metal  doors  figure  930 


Line. 
617 
97 
23 
156 


Less  50  per  cent.  2 


Elevator  shafts  and  stairways 
From  shafts  figure 
From  stairways  figurf 


2,921 


893 


1,461 

Dado. 
2.540 
1.767 

4,307 


(Line. 
466 
337 


803 


196  yds. 


Openings  to  be  deducted: 
Second  stjry. 

2  Windows  lOx  d 

2  Doors  3%x7y2 
First  stor.v: 

2  Doors  4x12 

2     ••  3%x  7y2 

2     "  4x12 

Basement: 

2  Doorn  312X  1V2  , 

I- 

Less  50  per  cent..         2  | 


1,358  yda. 

Wall. 

4,.359 

847 

168 


2  6.099 

3,050 
Wall. 
3,722 
2.467 


6.189 


Second  story: 
2  Stairways 

100x12% 

Dado. 
500 

Line. 
100 

Wall. 
750 

First  story: 
2  Stairway- 
2  Stairways: 

iooxi2y2 

76x12% 

DOO 
380 

100 
76 

750 
570 

Basement: 

2  Stairways 

100x10% 

500 

100 

550 

Outs 

1,880 
113 

376 
.39 

2,620 
163 

-=-  9 

1,767 

337  -^- 

)  j2,467 

274  yds. 


40 

16 

140 

35 

5 

18 

40 

4 

56 

3.5 

5 

18 

40 

4 

56 

35 

5 

15 

225 

39 

H-  2  1  306 

113 

153 

Roof  house: 

Walls  and 
Second  story: 

Walls  and 
First  story: 

Walls  and 
Basement : 

Walls  and 

Pits 

Outs 


Shafts  surlacf^: 
Dado 
Wall 

Openings  to  de  deducted— 
Roof  house: 

Secon.i  story: 

2  Windows 

2  1  )o  n-'.t 
First  story: 

2  Window? 

2  Doors 
Basement : 

2  Doors 


i:'>Sx  :i'2 

Dado. 
r,'jo 

Line. 
138 

Wall. 
621 

1.38x121,4 

690 

138 

1,035 

1.38x12% 

690 

138 

1.035 

138xl0"2 
138x  4 

R!IO 

138 

769 

552 

2  760 
220 

5.'>2 
8C 

4,002 
2S0 

-4-  9 

2,540 

460 

-4-  9  3,722 

282  yds. 

282 
414 


414  yds. 


696  yds. 


lOx  I) 
10x10 


1 0x1 'J 
10x10 


lOx  9 
Less  50  per  cent. 


40 

16 

140 

100 

18 

100 

100 

16 

140 

100 

18 

100 

100 

18 

80 

440 

86 

^  2  uvt 

8.394  yds. 


220 
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Interior  Metal  Doors — 

Second  story: 
2  Doors 

31/2x714x3  =:  79 
2  Doors 

10x10x3  —  300 
1  Door 

4x7%x3  =  90 

1  Door 

4%x5x4  —■  144 
First  story: 

2  Doors 
2  Doors 
1  Door 

1  Door 
Basement: 

2  Doors 
2  Doers 

10x9x3  =  270 
1  Door 
1  Door 


Interior  Woodwork — 

Second  story: 

18-foot  partition 
2  Doors 

Door  2y2x6%x4  : 

Trim  17xiy2x2  : 


79 

158 

Dado. 
70 

— Outs- 
10  ' 

Wall. 
35  ' 

300 

600 

200 

36 

200 

90' 

90 

40 

6 

20 

144 

144 

79 
300 

90 
144 

158 
600 
90 
144 

70 
200 
40 

10 
36 
6 

35 
200 
20 

79 
270 

158 
540 

70 
200 

10 
36 

35 
160 

90 
144 

90 
144 

40 

6 

20 

9 

2,916 

930 

156 

725 

'    324  yds 

:  65 

;  51 


116 


First  story: 

32-foot  partition 
2  Doors 

26-foot  i.artition 
4  Doors 

Door  21/2x5x4  =  50 

Basement: 

24-foot  partition 
2  Doors 


Interior  Iron — 

Second  story: 
2  Ijadders 

Steps  13x3x5  : 
Sides    26x11/2x3  : 


12 


12 
7 


10 


2  Stairs 

Eailing  30x3x3  : 


;  195 
;  117 


312 
:  270 


2% 
116 


2% 
116 
2% 
50 


2% 
116 

-^91 


312 


270 


576 
232 


1,024 
232 
485 
200 


640 
232 


3,621 
402  yds. 


624 


540 


First  story: 
2  Stairs 

Railing  22x3x3  —  198 
2  Stairs 

Railing  18x3x3  =  162 


198 
162 


396 
324 


1,6 


209  yds. 

Summary  for  Pricing. 

DATE  June  28.  1917    BBUbOlNG   Bervice  Station    SURVEY  NO.  524 

FOR   Samuel  Brown 

LOCATION   Boston,  Mass.  OWNEB   

SIZE  192x55,  Basement  and  2  stories  ARCHITECT  A  Kilpatrick 
BIDS  WANTED  July  2,  1917  CLOSES  July  3,  1917 

SURVEYOR  W.  G.  Edwards 

EXTERIOR  WORK— 

Yds. 

Metal  sash,  2  paint,  1  before  and  1  after  glazing  1,013 

Oak,  1  stained  oil  filler,  3  varnish  rub  P.  and  O.  227 
Iron,  1  red  lead,  2  paint  38 
Metal,  1  red  lead,  2  paint  84 
Metal  doors,  1  red  lead,  2  paint  67 

INTERIOR  WORK— 

Concrete  ceilings,  1  primer,  2  concrete  paint  3,2K> 

Concrete  walls,  etc.,  1  primer,  2  concrete!  paint  1,358 

Concret-e  dado,  etc.,  1  primer,  2  concrete  paint  1,098 
Concrete  walls,  etc.  (elevators),  1  primer,  2  concrete 

paint  696 
Concrete  walls,  etc.  (stairways),  1  primer,  2  concrete 

paint  2T4 
Concrete  dado,  etc.  (stairways),  1  primer,  2  concrete 

Paint  196 

Ijinear  feet  of  2-inch  line  on  walls  1,434 

Linear  feet  of  2-inch  line  on  walls  (stairways)  337 

Iron,  1  red  lead,  2  paint  209 

Metal  doors,  1  i-ed  lead,  2  paint  67 

Metal  doors,   1  red  lead.  2  paint  324 

Oak,  1  stained  oil  filler,  3  varnish  rub  P.  and  O.  227 

Hard  pine,  1  oil  stain,  or  prepared  oil,  2  varnish  402 

Granolitnic  floors,  2  floor  preservative  3,394 

Steel  sash,  2  paint,  1  before  and  1  after  glazing  1,013 
Cost 

Overhead  per  cent. 


0000 
000 


Profit  per  cent. 
Estimate 

NOTES— 

No  glass  or  cleaning  glass  included. 
No  back  painting  specified. 


000 
0000 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Employer's  Liability  for  Defective  Staging. 

PLAINTIFF,  a  journeyman  painter  of  thirty- 
five  years'  experience,  was  assisting  in  paint- 
ing the  interior  of  a  building,  under  the 
directions  of  a  foreman.  The  crew  constructed 
their  own  stagings  as  the  work  progressed.  Plain- 
tiff, having  occasion  to  paint  the  ceiling  over  a 
show  window,  started  to  lay  a  staging  on  some 
horizontal  joists  that  were  placed  on  centers,  using 
flooring.  The  foreman,  however,  directed  hirn  to 
use  other  material,  which  had  been  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes  in  other  windows.  This  material  con- 
sisted of  two  pieces,  one  by  two  inches,  and  one 
piece,  one-half  by  five,  partly  covered  by  Ume. 
Plaintifl:  examined  it  and  found  it  to  be  in  good 
condition,  apparently.  He  used  it  to  rest  his 
shoulders  against,  and  its  breaking  caused  him- 
to  fall. 

In  a  suit  brought  to  recover  damages,  the  New 
Hampshire  Supreme  Court  holds  that  there  was 
no  right  to  recover.  It  is  decided  that  the  em- 
ployer discharged  his  full  legal  duty  by  furnishing 
the  men  with  sufficient  materials,  from  which  a 
reasonably  safe  staging  could  have  been  con- 
structed ;  that  the  employer  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  neglect  of  the  crew,  and  esnecially 
neglect  of  the  injured  man,  to  select  boards  which 
would  have  been  safe  for  the  intended  use. 

But  the  court  does  recognize  the  point  that 
where  a  painting  contractor  does  not  undertake 


to  furnish  his  men  with  completed  staging,  merely 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  tools  and  ma- 
terials to  construct  it  as  needed,  there  is  a  legal 
obligation  to  furnish  enough  material  adapted  to 
such  use. 

"The  plaintiff  knew  all  that  the  evidence  shov/ed 
that  the  defendant  knew,"  said  the  court.  "I^ 
would  only  be  upon  proof  that  the  defendant  fur- 
nished this  board  in  an  unsafe  and  disguised  con- 
dition, representing  it  to  be  sound,  that  the  plain- 
tiff could  recover.  If  there  had  been  evidence  that 
the  board  was  in  such  a  condition  when  furnished 
by  the  defendant,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  under- 
stood that  the  men  might  use  it  for  this  purpose, 
believing  it  to  be  sound  because  it  was  so  fur- 
nished, it  could  have  been  found  that  the  master 
was  in  fault.  But,  as  before  stated,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  warrant  a  finding  that  the  board  was 
so  furnished,  and  the  nonsuit  was  properly 
ordered." — (Frame  vs.  Houston,  100  Atlantic  Re- 
porter, 545.) 


Injury  on  Falling  Scaffold. 

THE  CaHfornia  District  Court  of  Appeal  has 
affirmed  judgment  in  favor  of  a  journeyman 
painter,  who  was  injured  when  a  scaffold 
suspended  from  a  roof  fell,  because  of  slipping  of 
a  supporting  jack  from  the  shingles  to  which  it 
had  been  affixed.  (West  vs.  Jesse  A.  Linney  & 
Co.,  164  Pacific  Reporter,  608.) 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

Plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendants  as  a 
painter  upon  a  dwelling  house  m  Los  Angeles^ 
The  ropes,  hooks,  jacks,  and  platform  constituting 
the  scaffold,  on  which  he  worked  with  two  fellow 
employes,  were  furnished  by  the  defendants,  ihe 
scaffold  was  erected  by  the  other  workmen  em- 
ployed bv  defendants,  and  consisted  of  materials 
in  first  class  condition.  The  ropes  were  hung  from 
hooks  which  were  fastened  to  roof  jacks  which 
rented  upon  shingles  of  the  roof.  The  upper  end 
of  each  jack  was  thrust  under  an  upper  course  ot 
shingles  and  the  jacks  were  designed  to  be  pre- 
vented from  slipping  by  certain  rows  of  screws, 
the  points  of  which  were  so  arranged  as  to  catch 
upon  shingles.  Two  shingles  at  the  lower  side  ot 
the  roof,  and  upon  which  one  of  the  jacks  rested, 
slipped  out  of  place  and  fell  to  the  ground.  At 
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the  same  instant  the  jack  and  hook  slipped  oft, 
thereby  causing  the  rope  and  platform  to  fall,  en- 
tailing the  injuries  to  plaintiff  for  which  he  sued. 

The  only  part  plaintiff  took  in  the  erection  of 
the  scaffold  was  to  test  the  falls  by  swinging  upon 
them;  he  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plac- 
ing of  the  hooks  and  jacks.  The  roof  was  old  and 
weather  beaten.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
accident  could  have  been  prevented  by  throwing 
a  rope  around  a  chimney  on  the  roof,  as  had  been 
done  in  painting  the  other  side  of  the  hou  e. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  court  holds  that 
the  jury  was  warranted  in  finding  that  the  defend- 
ants were  negUgent  in  failing  to  furmsh  a  reason- 
ablv  safe  scaffold,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not  guilt) 
of  contributory  neghgence. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Lighter  Colors  for  Headlinings. 

THERE  is  a  widespread  disposition  among 
railroads  to  adopt  lighter  and  in  many 
cases  very  much  lighter  colors  for  headlin- 
ings in  passenger  equipment  cars  than  past  years 
have  shown.   Numerous  roads  in  the  Middle  W  est 
have  in  a  figurative  sense,  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horn's,  and  either  adopted  pure  white,  or  a  color 
scarcely  removed  from  white,  for  all  headlining 
work     The  principal  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  as 
much  cheerfulness  into  the  car  interior  as  possible, 
which  is  most  commendable,  to  say  the  least.  How- 
ever, there  is  grave  danger  of  overdoing  this  bit  ot 
interior  decorative  reform,  as  a  moment's  consid- 
eration of  the  blank  white  headlining  will  prove. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  too  much  of  the  chalk 
white  complexion  condition  predominating,  regard- 
less of  the  decorations  applied,  to  make  this  color 
popular  for  the  coach  headlining.    In  the  blank 
white  there  is  a  painful  absence  of  a  live  color  to 
give  piquancy  to  the  scheme ;  there  are  no  effects 
visible  and  even  where  the  side  wall  effect  is  re- 
plete with  a  color  field  full  of  plenteous  richness, 
the  overhead  prospect  falls  "flat,  stale  and  unprofit- 
able "    And  when  it  comes  to  developing  a  finish 
and  maintaining  it  upon  the  field  of  white,  scaling 
the  Alps  is  a  pastime  beside  it.  as  the  master 
painter  who  has  had  anv  considerable  experience 
with  it  will  freely  admit.    It  must  be  brought  up 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  then  given  a 
protection  of  varnish  capable  of  doing  a  good  job 
of  shielding  it  from  wear  and  tear  and  from  ser- 
vice stains  of  every  sort.  A  practically  water  white 
varnish  should  be  ased  over  these  white  fields  and 
they  need  to  be  looked  after  often  enough  to  in- 
sure  them    against   exposure    to    the  element? 
through  the  breaking  through  of  the  varnish  film_ 
AVith  the  light  creams,  ivorv  white  and  some  of 
the  colors,  a  bit  deeper  in  shade  effects,  the  task 
becomes  easier  of  getting  them  into  place,  decorat- 
ing them  richly  and  finishing  them  in  a  manner  tn 
appeal  to  the  traveler's  sense  of  the  fully  appro- 
priate thing.   At  the  same  time,  the  work  takes  on 
a  most  particular  phase  at  all  stages.    It  has  its 
compensations  in  the  finer  home  comfort  effect? 
which  it  afford?,  but  it  needs  Avater  white  varnish, 
expert  workmanship  in  making  the  finish,  and  most 


exacting  care  m  w 
ing  service. 


ashing  it  and  maintaining  it  dur- 


Flatting  of  Varnish. 

THE  flattening  of  varnish  is  one  of  the  thmgs 
which  the  master  car  pamter  expects  to 
stalk  abroad  at  noon  day,  and,  when  it  cuts 
this  caper,  then  indeed  is  his  soul  troubled.  Ihis 
deviltry  (an  ancient  term  still  in  vogue)  is  due  o 
several  things,  the  principal  one  being,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  railway  paint  shop,  porous  under- 
coats, which  absorb  too  great  a  percentage  of  the 
oil  of  the  varnish.    It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that 
imperfectly  dried  undercoats  will  cause  flatting  ot 
the  varnish,  but  this  cause  is  not  the  usual  one  un- 
der present  conditions.    Old  cars,  ^l^^f^  and  var- 
nished only,  give  the  greatest  amount  of  troub  e 
from  flatting;  those  cut  in  with  color  and  yarmsh. 
and  those  repainted  and  varnished,  the  least,    i  hi^ 
flatting,  for  the  most  part,  is  due  to  occur  upon 
exposing  the  car  directly  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
when  releasing  it  for  service.    Master  car  pan  te  . 
generally  plan  to  get  the  car,  when  first  ou  o  the 
shop,  away  from  the  intense  sunlight.    We  h^^c 
seen  the  scheme  practiced,  when  this  has  been 
hnpossible,  of  covering  the  side  of  the  car.  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  with  muslin  sheets,  or  a  soi  t 
of  hood  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  this 
has  been  a  saving  feature.    For  a  few  days,  some 
careful  protection  from  the  direct  sun  glare  will 
generally  suffice  to  season  the  surface  somewhat 
against  the  blasting  effect  of  Old  Sol.  but  m  the 
case  of  the  old  car  surface,  simply  cleaned  up  and 
varnished,  the  danger  of  flatting  is  always  immi- 
nent and  quite  naturallv  to  be  expected.    -As  a  ni  c. 
however,  it  hardly  pavs.  considering  the  time  the 
average  car  is  out  between  shoi^^uigs.  to  wash  and 
varnish  merely.    Cutting  in  with  color,  leaving  in- 
tact the  gold 'lines  and  lettering,  and  then  giymg 
three  coats  of  good  varnish,  or  repainting  thor- 
oughly and  applvincr  the  same  number  of  varnish 
coat?  "will  in  a  verv  larcfc  measure  eliminate  the 
varnish  flattincr  trouble.    This  difliculty.  moreover, 
is  one  oftcner  encountered  during  the  period  when 
the  shop  is  not  heated  with  artificial  heat,  and 
therefore  saturated  with  an  over  supply  of  mois- 
ture.   This  moisture,  in  excess,  produce?  enamel- 
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ing  and  flatting  and  silking  of  the  varnish  coat,  al- 
though this  trouble  almost  invariably  manifests  it- 
self shortly  following  the  application  of  the  varnish, 
and  previous  to  the  release  of  the  car.  This  trouble 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  sweating,  which  occurs 
upon  a  rubbing  varnish  prematurely  surfaced,  or 
one  laid  over  an  imperfectly  dried  color  coat. 


Temperature  in  the  Paint  Shop. 

TEMPERATURE  in  the  railway  paint  shop 
has  much  to  do  with  temper,  and  also  much 
to  do  with  facilitating  operations  and  pro- 
moting efficiency  and  making  the  painting  depart- 
ment a  main  productive  artery  of  the  railway  or- 
ganization. In  the  prompt  and  sure  drying  of  paint 
and  varnish,  the  right  sort  of  temperature  plays  a 
most  important  part.  The  cold  air  pervading  the 
insufficiently  warmed  shop  slows  up  the  drying  of 
all  paints  and  colors — puts  them  out  of  the  pale  of 
determinate  calculations.  It  makes  the  fine  flowing 
and  working  of  varnish  an  impossibility,  and  ren- 
ders the  process  uncertain  and  usually  expensive. 
The  shop  that  has  a  temperature  approximating  65 
or  70  degrees,  with  an  appropriate  percentage  of 
dryness  in  the  air,  will  afford,  other  things  being 
equal,  working  and  drying  conditions  consistent 
with  requirements.  Surfacing  pigments  need  this 
warmth,  no  less  than  colors,  for  their  reliable  and 
uniform  drying.  A  chemist  has  said  that,  to  bring 
out  the  natural  brilliancy  of  many  colors,  prompt 
drying  is  necessary,  and  we  have  heard  painters  of 
experience  make  the  same  remark.  A  low  tempera- 
ture in  the  shop  means  a  mean,  hard  working  var- 
nish, regardless  of  the  refinements  and  reliability 
of  the  product ;  it  means,  moreover,  a  varnish  lack- 
ing in  its  position  upon  the.  surface  that  element 
of  cohesion  and  uniform  body  effect,  essential  to 
the  best  class  of  finish.  Above  and  beyond  that, 
the  drying  and  the  shaping  up  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  varnish — its  durability,  even — is  at  stake.  Shop 
output,  efficiency,  character  of  work- — all  these, 
and  more,  are  also  in  the  balance,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  below  what  it  should  be.  During  the 
summer  months,  it  is  something  of  a  problem  to 
maintain  the  temperature  to  the  degree  deemed 
best  for  the  promotion  of  correct  results  ;  especially 
is  this  true  when  the  question  of  moisture  must 
also  be  taken  into  large  account.  To  control  this 
latter,  which  at  this  season  is  really  the  most  un- 
controllable, it  may  be  necessary  to  drive  a  high 
degree  of  steam  or  other  heat  into  the  shop  to  dis- 
pel the  humidity.  This  is  an  element,  which  harm- 
fully affects  both  colors  and  varnish,  and  to  cure 
which  only  a  high  degree  of  dry,  pure  air  will 
avail.  The  best  results  in  varnishing  are  to  be  had 
when  it  is  possible  to  keep  air,  surface  and  varnish 
at  about  the  same  temperature — as  near  70  degrees 
as  possible.  Give  the  varnisher  the  right  temper 
and  at  this  temperature  we  have  all  things  working 
together  for  good. 


Paixit  Mixing  and  Durability. 

THE  mixing  of  paints  and  colors  has  a  direct 
relationship  with  durability.  This  is  true, 
despite  the  fact  that  unless  the  pigment  has 
durable  qualities  within  it,  the  mixing  will  fail  to 
make  it  perform  the  service  which  the  buyer  de- 
sires it  to  do.  Good  paint  mixing  is  sure  to  confer 
upon  any  pigment  a  measure  of  value  prized  among 


painters  the  world  over.  It  is  unable,  of  course^ 
to  make  a  bad  paint  good,  to  the  extent  desired 
by  the  paint  consumer,  but  it  is  neverthless  true 
that  it  is  qualified  to  make  an  inferior  paint  better. 
Good  mixing  will  always  improve  the  quality  of 
the  paint,  be  the  pigment  good  or  bad.  It  breaks 
down  some  of  the  possibly  mean  traits  of  a  paint, 
brings  about  a  more  intimate  unity  of  the  atoms, 
develops  a  finer  and  closer  incorporation  of  all  the 
parts,  insures  a  better  uniformity,  establishes  a 
smoother  and  easier  working  property,  and  in  a 
general  way  adds  to  the  value  of  the  material. 
This  needs  to  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
the  foreman  painter.  Greater  paint  and  color 
efficiency  is  the  logical  and  direct  result  of  the 
most  thorough  and  intimate  mixing  possible.  Once 
make  that  the  first  rule  of  paint  shop  practice,  and 
maintain  it  as  something  to  be  lived  up  to  daily, 
and  th6re  is  sure  to  be  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  paints  and  colors 
used.  Not  long  since,  a  widely  known  master  car 
painter,  in  speaking  to  the  writer  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, said  that  he  has  long  entertained  the  belief 
that  to  improve  the  quality  of  car  painting  we 
must  first  improve  the  quality  of  the  paint  through 
the  easily  controlled  feature  of  paint  mixing.  To 
be  sure,  paints  and  colors  should  be  bought  upon 
the  merit  system — quality  first,  regardless  of  price 
— and  then,  in  the  preparation  of  the  pigment  for 
use,  employ  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
methods.  Give  the  mixing,  the  matching,  the 
thinning,  the  mellowing  of  all  the  properties,  a 
treatment  so  thorough  and  business-like  that  when 
the  mixture  is  turned  over  to  the  brush  hand  it 
can  be  counted  upon  to  do  everything  that  a  fine, 
well  ordered  paint  may  be  expected  to  do.  That 
is  paint  efficiency — mixing  brains  with  the  paint — 
increasing  shop  production  resources,  doing  things 
for  the  larger  good  of  all,  helping  to  give  the  paint- 
ing department  the  prestige  that  counts. 


Frequent  Painting  and  Varnishing. 

IN  years  fast  growing  remote,  it  was  customary 
to  elaborately  decorate  the  rolling  stock,  both 
locomotives  and  cars,  and  to  get  a  fair  divi- 
dend, upon  the  investment,  it  was  deemed  economy 
to  make  the  paint  fabric  wear  to  the  utmost  limit ; 
today  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  long  lapse  of  time 
between  repainting.  The  more  elaborate  decora- 
tions have  gone  the  way  of  cheap  potatoes,  which 
leaves  the  shoddy  appearance  of  the  car  or  locomo- 
tive more  plain  and  flagrant.  The  need  of  frequent 
painting  and  varnishing  becomes  therefore  urgentr 
both  from  the  angle  of  economy  and  appearance. 
When  the  surface  is  let  go  until  it  becomes  worn 
and  shredded  and  threadbare,  with  the  vital  elements 
of  its  composition  eaten  away,  there  is  always  the 
uncertainty  of  repainting  over  such  a  condition, 
attending  the  work.  The  more  frequent  painting 
repairs  applied  to  the  equipment  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  condition  and,  in  this  manner,  the 
total  removal  of  the  paint  fabric  down  to  the  metal 
or  wood,  is  delayed  to  the  utmost  limit.  The  plain 
painting  which  prevails  largely  in  practically  all 
departments  of  railroad  work  affords  the  opportun- 
ity of  repainting  and  finishing  oftener.  thus  main- 
taining the  appearance  of  both  cars  and  locomotives 
in  their  best  state,  and  assuring  for  the  equipment 
in  general  a  better  and  more  certain  measure  of 
protection. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Call  for  Executive  Board  Meeting. 

THE  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  ol 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  held  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria,  111., 
Monday,  August  6,  1917,  at  2  p.  m. 

As  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  formulate  a  program 
and  make  other  arrangements  necessary  for  the  Peoria 
convention  in  February,  1918,  it  is  earnestly  desired  that 
as  many  members  attend  the  board  meeting  as  can  possi- 
bly arange  to  do  so.  ,  .  ^ 

Upon  the  selection  of  topics  of  real  importance  to  the 
trade  will  depend  very  largely  the  interest  taken  m  the 
coming  convention  by  the  trade  at  large  and  the  conse- 
ouent  attendance  at  the  convention.  It  is  hoped  thai 
every  member  will  come  prepared  with  subjects  of  inter- 
est to  the  trade.  ^.  .  „„„^^^ 
The  board  will  be  glal  to  receive  suggestions  in  regard 
to  subjects  for  papers  or  discussions  from  any  ot  tne 
members,  or  any  local  association  ^'^^o^'Yv,^''  BnnS' 
tion  sent  to  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Buildmg, 
Washington   D.  €.,  will  be  given  due  consideration. 

Besides  the  arranging  of  a  program  for  the  next  con- 
vention, many  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Association  will  be  considered. 

Again,  I  would  urge  that  every  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  be  present  who  can  possibly  arrange  to  come. 
Fraternally, 

Geo.  E.  Egdorf, 

President. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary. 


NEW  JERSEY   EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
Completes  Arrangements  for  Asbury  Park  Con- 
vention. 

THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  was  held  at  the  rooms 
of    the    Newark    Association    on    Wednesday  evening, 

"^""president  Udall  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.25 
p  m  ,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  convention  to 
be  held  at  Asbury  Park  in  July  would  be  a  great  suc- 
cess   The  increased  membership  iA  the  Association  was 

^  l^crTarTwit^called  the  roll,  all  the  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  Deputy  Organizer  Woolston,  and  a  arge  at- 
tendance of  ex-presidents  and  Board  members  being  P^^^^^^ 
ent,  as  well  as  E.  P.  Jones  and  J.  J.  Keating,  represent 
ing'  the  associate  membership. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  Secretary  and  Organ- 
izer Henry  Witt.  Jr.,  reported  an  application  for  asso- 
ciate membership  from  Samuel  F.  Woodhouse,  Philadel- 
phia. ,    ,  A  f 

Treasurer  Bartholomew  reported  a  balance  on  hand  ot 
over  $900. 

Mr.  Hecht  reported  that  the  badges  had  been  ordered, 
of  a  pleasing  design,  which  he  thought  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  members.  The  pendant,  in  the  shape  of  the 
State  of  Jersey,  might  be  worn  as  a  fob,  after  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr  Schlosser  said  that  the  Entertainment  Committee 
were  not  prepared  to  make  a  final  report,  but  that  the 
general  character  of  the  social  features  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Hecht,  on  behalf  of  the  Trade  School  Committee, 
said  he  had  seen  Prof.  Duggan.  of  the  Newark  Industrial 
School,  who  had  told  him  that  a  room,  about  34  by  7.5 
feet,  had  been  reserved  for  teaching  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  such 


a  class  would  be  established  on  completion  of  the  build- 

''^lecretary  Witt  read  several  bills  which  were  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee  for  payment. 

Mr.  Keating  said  that  Mr.  Doggett  had  told  bim  that 
Dr  Drummond,  of  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company,  would 
give  an  address  on  "Linseed  Oil."  oo-^opH 

Secretary  Witt  reported  that  Prof.  Duggan  bad  agreed 
to  be  at  Asbury  Park  and  give  an  address  on  trade  edu- 

'irwas  stated  that  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company 
would  not  be  able  to  give  the  promised  address  on  San^ 
tas  as  a  decoration,  and  that  arrangements  had  been 
Side  with  the  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company  to 
have  a  representative  present  to  deliver  an  interesting 

'Mr'^'schoonmaker  moved  tbat  invitations  be  mailed 
only  to  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  otlicers  oi 
associations  in  adjoining  States.  ^phar 
With  the  understanding  that  the  motion  did  not  debar 
a  member  from  inviting  a  master  painter  m  good  stana 
and  that  all  members  of  the  associations  m  other 
Stiterwould  be  welcomed,  the  motion  was  adopted. 
A  New  Brush  Hanger. 

prope^^oJZSS  tLy  aJe  ^ f  ^a^  ^ 
completion  of  the  eight-hour  working  day  we  ha^^^ 
sixteen-hour  period  of  disuse.    It  is  here  tnai 
of  the  brush  must  begin  Atlantic 
He  showed  sections  of  ho  h  the  Eagje  ana 

white  lead  kegs^    The  0^^^^^^^/,^^  ^^  are  of  exceed- 
servation.    Brushes,  at  the  present  "me^  ^^^^^ 
ingly  high  value.   In  some  shops,  m  the  wesi, 
allow  a  brush  to  he  Put  in  water.  hanging  up 

My  object  is  to  have  a  simple  met noa  ^^^^^^andle 
the  brush.   It  is  a  sprmg  hook  Jhat  foWs  m^o  ^^^^^.^^ 

of  the  brush  while  m  ".^^Hhe  keg  or  Pot.  when 

the  brush  may  be  suspended  into  the  Keg 
the  painter  has  finished  work.  ^^^e 
In  my  experience  ^^'^^^"^  1^,,^^  in    nseed  oil.  After 
brush  and  then  suspend  the  brush  m  nn 
we  begin  work  again,  we  ha\e  dimcuu. 

oil  out  of  it.  .  .    „  voPP<5<5  in  the  brush,  while  the 

The  hook  snaps  into  a  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^J'^,  suspended  in  a 
men  are  working  with  ^  does  not  come  in 

substantially  vertica    condition  and 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  tlie^  pot^  ^^^^^ 

The  men,  who  once  ^f^"";; fl  led  with  them, 
ers.  prefer  to  have  brushes  that  are  ^^^^^ 

Mr.  Hecht  said  hat  he  had  ^W^^^^^j^  his  invention, 
obtained  one  covering  the  '^^.^'^ "'^^Vg^^  resolution  — 

Mr.  Sohoonmaker  offered  the  folloAMng  ^^^^ 
Whereas,    Onr   fellow  ofNlaster 

rs^;^pStr^^i^o^3{r^^ 

economy. 

On"mofion  of  Mr.  Schoonmaker  Mr.  Hecht  was  invited 
to  exhibit  his  device  at  the  convention. 

Mr  Hecht  during  his  address,  explained  that  his  de- 
vice had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  brush  nianu- 
fiicturers.  who  expressed  themselves  as  much  mterested 

'"Mr.  Christiansen  road  the  program  for  the  convention 
as  follows;  — 
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Program. 

Wednesday,  July  25,  11  a.  m..  Executive  Board  Meeting. 
2  p.  m..  First  Session. 

1.  Opening  prayer. 

2.  Address  of  welcome.  Mayor  of  Asbury  Park. 

3.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention  and  Execu- 
tive Board  meetings. 

4.  President's  address. 

5.  Appointment  of  committees: — Resolutions,  Nomi- 
nating, Auditing  and  President's  Address. 

6.  Reports  of  officers: — Vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  organizer. 

7.  Address  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

8.  Address,  "Safety  First  in  the  Painting  and  Decorat- 
ing Trade,"  by  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  and  Wm.  P.  Symonds,  of  Carpets,  Wall  Papers 
and  Curtains. 

9.  Question  box. 

10.  Introduction  of  resolutions. 

11.  Communications. 

Thursday,  July  26,  9  a.  m. 

12.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  Convention. 

13.  Address,  "Measurements  in  Estimating,''  by  Waldo 
G.  Edwards,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

14.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

15.  Address  on  "Vocational  Education,"  by  Prof.  Dug- 
gan,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

16.  Address,  "Compensation  Insurance,"  by  V.  P.  Chris- 
tofferson,  secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
of  New  Jersey. 

17.  Question  box. 

18.  Address,  "Present  Day  Wall  Painting,"  by  E.  A. 
Munns. 

Friday,  July  27,  Dam. 

19.  Reports  of  committees. 

20.  Address  on  "Linseed  and  Other  Oils,"  by  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  of  Devoe,  Raynolds  &  Co. 

21.  Address  on  the  "Manufacture  of  White  Lead,  Zinc 
Oxide,  Etc.,"  illustrated  by  moving  pictures,  by  Henry  A. 
Gardner,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

22.  Election  and  installation  of  officers. 

23.  New  business. 

24.  Choice  of  place  for  next  open  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

Adjournment. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  program 
as  read.  ,  , 

Mr.  Witt  said  that  the  new  charters  are  ready  and' 
locals  desiring  a  new  charter  can  have  one  on  application. 
Election  of  Honorary,  Associate  and  Active 
Members. 

Mr  Witt  moved  that  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  and  William  P.  Symonds,  of  Carpets. 
Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  be  elected  honorary  members. 

Mr  Greenhalgh  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  The 
Painters  Magazine  had  always  been  the  official  organ  of 
the  Association.  The  Painters  Magazine,  he  said,  had 
alwavs  done  all  it  could  to  assist  the  Association,  and 
its  work  had  been  highly  appreciated.  This  motion  was 
intended  as  a  personal  mark  of  esteem  for  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Symonds.  as  individuals. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr  Brown  thanked  the  Board  and  said  he  had  been  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society  for 
some  time  and  now  was  particularly  proud  to  have  the 
same  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  his  home  State. 

Mr  Symonds,  who,  like  Mr.  Brown,  is  a  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  thanked  the  members  and  said  it  was  much 
pleasanter  to  have  such  honors  come  to  one  while  alive 
than  to  wait  until  you  are  dead  before  pleasant  things 
are  said  about  you. 

Mr.  Witt  announced  the  applications  of  several  new 
associate  members,  and  they  were  elected. 

Herbert  Shaw,  Summit.  N.  J.,  applied  for  individual 
membership,  and  the  Montclair,  Bloomfleld  and  Vicinity 
Association  asked  for  a  charter,  both  of  which  were 
granted. 

Mr.  Christensen  said  the  Atlantic  City  Association  had 
been  organized  with  32  members,  and  its  application 
would  come  in  before  the  convention. 

Mr.  Schlosser  called  attention  to  the  organization  of 
the  North  Hudson  Association  and  a  charter  was 
granted. 


E.  P.  Jones,  when  called  upon,  said  he  had  been  away 
from  the  meeting  so  long  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
He  felt  sure  the  associate  members  would  think  more  of 
the  Association,  now  it  was  growing  so  rapidly,  and 
would  be  more  willing  to  participate  in  the  conventions. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 


MISSOURI  CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

THE  annual  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorative  Association  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  was  held  at  "The  Connor  Hotel," 
Joplin,  on  Monday.  June  4, 

Those  noted  present  were: — J.  Frank  Wilhite,  presi- 
dent; A.  G.  Clark,  vice-president;  P.  S.  Porter,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  also  Messrs.  Necker,  Barckey.  Morgen, 
Dusher,  Minturn,  McMillen,  Sutton.  Fischer,  Barnett, 
Speece  and  Geo.  Bennett. 

The  following  program  was  arranged  for  the  sixth  an- 
nual convention  to  be  held  in  Joplin  on  August  13,  14 
and  15,  1917. 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  local  association  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome,  selection  by  Joplin  Associa- 
tion. 

4.  Address  by  J.  F.  Wilhite,  president  of  Missouri 
State  Association 

5.  Roll  call  of  officers 

6.  Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention  and  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 

7.  Report  of  Officers,  State  Organizers  and  Board  of 
Trustees 

8.  Appointment  of  committees: — Nominating.  Resolu- 
tions, Legislation,  and  President's  Address. 

9.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

10.  Introduction  of  resolutions. 

11.  Communications. 

12.  Report  of  International  delegates. 

13.  Paper,  "How  to  Increase  Our  Business  in  the  Win- 
ter Season."  by  St.  Louis. 

14.  Paper,  "High  Cost  of  Material,  its  Effect  on  the 
Master  Painter."  by  Kansas  City.  ^ 

15.  Paper,  "Extensive  Talk  on  the  Mining  of  Lead  and 
Zinc,"  by  Joplin,  Mo. 

16  Question  box.  „       o  • 

17.  Paper,  "Improving  Local  Associations,   by  bpring- 

field.  Mo.  „  ,     T..,  , 

18.  Paper,  "Harmonizing  Colors,,"  by  Hannibal,  Mo. 

19.  Question  box. 

20  Paper  on  "Overhead,"  by  Joplm  county.  Mo. 
21*  Address  by  International  Association  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washin^on,  D  C. 

22.  Paper,  "Saving  the  Waste  of  the  Paint  Shop,  Ne- 
vada, Mo. 

23.  Question  box.  .  .  -o^i-nt 

24.  Paper  on  "Architectural  Affiliation  with  the  Paint- 
er ''  by  A.  C.  Michalies,  Joplin.  Mo. 

25  Report  of  Legislative  Committee. 

26  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

27.  Report  of  President's  Address  Committee. 

28.  Report  of  Trustees. 

29.  New  business. 

30.  Election  of  officers. 

31  iSelection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

32  Election  of  Executive  Board. 

33.  Election  of  one  trustee  for  three  years 

34.  Election  of  member  to  the  International  Executive 

Board.  ,  ,. 

35.  Delegates  to  International  convention. 

36.  Unfinished  business. 

37.  Installation  of  officers. 

38.  Adjournment. 

'  The  St  Joe  (Mo.)  Association  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. 

THE   COMING  OHIO  CONVENTION. 
First  Call. 

YOUR  attention  is  called  to  our  coming  twenty-sixtn 
annual  convention. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  majority,  at  our  last  con- 
vention, to  change  the  place  of  meeting,  and  this  con- 
vention will  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  July  24,  25,  26  and 
27,  beginning  with  an  afternoon  session  at  2  o'clock, 
Tuesday,  July  24. 

Other  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  morning  only.  The 
afternoons  and  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  recreation. 
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The  business  program  of  the  convention  is  all  thai 
could  be  desired.  . 

Our  Entertainment  Committee  has  promised  a  royal 
good  time  to  all.  ^  tt  ^  i 

Official  headquarters  will  be  the  Crescent  Hotel. 

You  will  find  just  the  right  accommodations  to  suit 

^"Determine  to  be  with  us  and  make  your  reservation 

Remember  the  dates,  July  24  to  27. 
COME! ! 

Fraternally  yours, 

Joel  Kennedy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Everything  points  to  a  most  successful  convention  at 
Put-in-Bay  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  larger 
attendance  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past  three  or 
four  yocirs 

An  attractive  program  of  entertainment  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  hours  not  devoted  to  the  business  sessions 
and  there  will  be  plenty  to  make  the  week  a  restful  and 
enjoyable  vacation  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  increas- 
ing one's  business  knowledge.  The  bathing  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  on  Lake  Erie.  +  Mow 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  are  at  the  New 
Crescent  Hotel,  T.  B  Alexander,  proprietor.  Special 
rates  have  been  arranged  for  convention  visitors,  on  the 

Th^Vh^prefer  going  to  boarding  houses  will  find 
plenty  of  accommodation,  although  reservations  should 
be  macV  earlv.  All  inquiries  for  reservations,  whether 
at  the  headquarters  hotel  or  at  boarding  houses,  should 
hp  addressed  to  T.  B.  Alexander,  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 

Put4nBay  s  reached  by  boats  from  Sandusky  there 
befng  several  sailings  daily.  Boats  also  run  from  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Detroit.  

ILLINOIS  CONVENTION. 

Wt:^  hj>vp  alreadv  published  the  program  of  the 
"  twelTth 'annual  Convention  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  Illinois, 
which  will  be  held  at  Rock  Island,  August  7,  8,  9  and  10 
Seadquarters  will  be  at  the  New  Harper  House^  rhe 
first  day's  session  will  convene  at  2  p.  m.  After  that, 
mnrnina-  sessious  onlv  wlU  be  held.  . 

The  Rod  sland  Association,  which  is  noted  for  doing 
things  rieht,  promise  plenty  of  entertainment  for  all  at- 
tending the  convention,  especially  the  ladies 

Special  invitations  have  been  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  International  Association  l^^ecutive  Board  inv  tmg 
them  to  attend  the  Illinois  convention,  after  holding  their 
meSing  at  Peoria,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  them 
will  be  present.  ^^^^ 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  SOCIETY 
Summer  Convention  and  Outing. 

THE  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  Connecticut  will  hold  their  summer  con- 
vention and  outing  at  Roton  Point,  near  Stamford. 

%™t™'entrha've'been  made  for  an  all  day  session, 
the  morning  as  usual,  being  devoted  to  the  business  meet- 
ing while  the  afternoon  will  be  given  up  to  various  sports 
or  contests  between  the  different  local  associations. 

Instead  of  being  a  strictly  stag  affair,  as  in  previous 
years  this  year  the  ladies  will  be  invited  to  participate 
and  they  will  be  assured  of  a  very  pleasant  time. 

The  business  program  is  not  yet  announced,  but  the 
sports  will  be  as  follows:—  Kofwoon 

Baseball— A  great  contest  is  to  be  expected  between 
teams  selected  from  the  Hartford  and  Bridgeport  local 

^'TuSi-War-This  is  to  decide  whether  the  heavy- 
weights of  the  State  Society  come  from  New  Haven  or 
Waterbury. 

Heavy  weight  lifting  to  determine  whether  Stamford 
or  Norwalk  master  painters  are  the  most  physically  fit. 

Running  Match- This  is  a  contest  between  Meriden 
and  New  Britain.  If  it  were  a  question  of  running  for 
office,  Hartford  might  be  in  it. 

Croquet — The  question  has  been  asked,  who  plays  this 
game.  Tenms  representing  Middletown  and  Bristol  will 
endeavor  to  solve  the  riddle. 

Bean  Bag — The  mere  men  members  of  the  Society  say 
they  do  not  know  what  this  is,  but  they'll  have  a  chance 


to  find  out  when  they  see  the  ladies  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  day  will  be  the  Pie  Eating 
Contest  between  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  and  Charles  R.  Turner,  the  master  painter  of 
Hartford.  It  is  rumored  that  neither  of  the  contest- 
ants will  eat  more  than  three  square  meals  a  day  from 
now  on  until  the  date  of  the  outing  in  order  to  develop  a 
special  hunger  for  the  occasion.  Each  of  them  has  a  rep- 
utation to  maintain  as  being  valiant  trencher  men,  and  a 
spirited  contest  will  result.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  outing  are  said  to  have  received  very  flattering  offers 
from  a  number  of  leading  moving  picture  concerns  for 
the  film  privileges  of  this  event. 

The  Greenwich  Association  will  act  as  judges  in  all  of 
the  events.  They  are  said  to  be  already  negotiating  with 
the  various  contestants  in  an  endeavor  to  find  out  which 
will  offer  the  greatest  inducements,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  determine  in  advance  just  how  to  give  their  de- 
cisions. The  leading  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Bridge- 
port newspapers  expect  to  publish  full  reports  of  these 
sports  in  their  Saturday  afternoon  issues — and  as  these 
go  to  press  before  the  events  are  run  off,  it  is  important 
that  the  judges  shall  furnish  them  with  the  results  in 
advance. 

Specifications  for  the  sports  contain  the  following 
clause: — "The  decision  of  the  judges  shall  be  final,  con- 
clusive and  without  appeal,  and  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
the  contestants." 

As  an  extra  inducement  for  everybody  to  "come  early 
and  avoid  the  rush,"  the  committee  have  arranged  that 
ex-President  John  P.  Ennis,  of  Hartford,  the  Connecticut 
member  of  the  International  Executive  Board,  shall  per- 
sonally cut  the  grass  upon  the  athletic  field  one  hour  be- 
fore the  games  begin. 


IOWA  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A CALL  has  been  sent  out  for  the  1917  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  State  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Ames, 
August  14,  15  and  16.  In  connection  with  the  convention 
an  exhibition  will  be  held  of  the  work  of  the  several 
short  courses  in  painting  and  decorating  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  workmanship  in  the  different 
divisions  of  this  course. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  master  painters  of 
Iowa  and  neighboring  States  to  be  present  at  the  conven- 
tion. 


AN  INVITATION  FROM  PEORIA. 

THE  Peoria  (111.)  local  association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  has  sent  an  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  International  Executive  Board 
to  attend  a  luncheon  to  be  served  at  noon,  August  6,  at 
the  Jefferson  Hotel,  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  board. 

They  also  urge  all  the  board  members  to  accompany 
the  local  association  to  Rock  Island  on  the  7  p.  m.  train, 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  convention  of  the  Illinois 
State  Association,  which  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday,  .August  7. 

The  International  Executive  Board  members  who  can 
arrange  to  reach  Peoria  on  Sunday  morning,  August  5, 
will  find  the  local  association  waiting  to  give  them  the 
glad  hand  and  to  show  them  their  beautiful  city  on  Sun- 
day afternoon. 


CANADIAN  EXECUTIVE. 

ASPI^CIAL  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Canadian, Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  As- 
sociation took  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Toronto' 
.Master  Painters'  Association  on  the  Afternoon  of  ,Iune  7. 

President  William  Delaney,  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  members  were  present: — A.  M.  McKonzie 
and  W.  A.  Dodson.  Hamilton:  Wm.  Laesser,  Windsor; 
W.  Chapman,  St.  Catharines;  Jas.  Kitchener,  Wm.  Paris, 
S.  N.  Hughes,  Jno.  .M.  haircloth.  .M.  Sinclair,  and  F. 
Sharpp.  Toronto,  together  with  a  nnnibcr  of  tlu^  iiuMubers 
of  the  Toronto  Association 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  ordcM-  and  explained 
that  the  special  business  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
board  was  the  appointment  of  a  secretary-treasurer  to  fill 
the  office  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  K.  J.  Lining- 
ton,  who  had  written  him  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Toronto  Local  Association,  and  also  resigned  from 
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the  secretary-treasurership  of  the  Canadian  Association 
because  of  such  withdrawal. 
A   M.  McKenzie  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary  of 

^^MOTed  byMr.  Faircloth,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  that 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Linington  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
Se  Canldian  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association 

^^MoTed  by  Mr."Hughes.  seconded  by  Mr.  Dodson  that 
wmilm  Paris  of  Toronto,  be  appointed  secretary-treas- 
nrev  S  the  Canadian  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association   for   the    unexpired    term.    Carried  unam- 

"'Sdent  Velaiey^'spoke  of  the  excellent  work  which 

fion    He  was  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Pans  would  prove 

^  a^L^  ."p'SirfnTh-rhShes.  ter,„,  0,  the  retiring 

''Zled'hy  Mr"  Faircloth.  seconded  by  Mr  Kltciiener 
thft  icting  S«„tary  McKenzie  he  '»  ""''JS 

Mr  Uninlton  e»'-='"i;?»/»rtlTSered  fte  Oana 

»if.\T=ro.s??|s^« 
ir„v'"HV/hrjeczrd  ^30^^^^^^^^^ 

H.  McCausland  be  appointed  to  fill  such  vacanoy 
^i®*^-  ,  A  „  la+ti^r  frnm  John  Dewar,  of  Pitts- 

ht.^i'Sa^whU'he  lS\p»oof  Ws  sons  had  en- 
"^h-e  'riad'in  "Si'his'SSr^Si  «orth  hearty  applause, 
n,  ™;  0?  hosi  P«-"«,«!S  ne'SJS^  leTonSed  tyT^Fal?: 
gratulations  to  Mr.  Dewar  on  the  entry  «  ^ 

'^ssSS  «rth*eMnt  0/ mendshlp  had 

SSehrheen'the  a^Sasfr^o'most  emphatically 

President  Oe\a.ney  look  omasum  t°  m  en- 

SdVe'.'-^S'-io^onrdtS'ttr  stride  which  had 

^To,»;"i;Set|con^^^ 

the  sum  of  $200  be  granted  to  the  nea  ^ 

"¥hrjSe„f  thTn'cSrupon  Mr.  Paris  the  newly 
eJc?e'd&y-.rea.nrer  to  say^^  .ew  words^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Mr  Paris  expressed  appreciation  .  "  ,^^0^  to 

which  had  been  conferred  ."P^^^^^nadian  Association, 
the  secretary-treasurersh  p  to  the  Canaa^  ^^^^^^ 

and  assured  his  ^"^f^  *^f^„reffic^ency  which  had  been 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  ^^^.^^ 
set  by  his  worthy  P^^^^ecessors  n  tbe  o  ^.^  ^^^^ 

of  the  Association  would  at  an  um^ 
^The  mTtTn;Then\d30urned,  all  30ining  most  heartily 
in  singing  the  national  anthem^ 

MORE  THAN  FOUR  HUNDRF.D. 

TFVANDER  PETERS,   secretary-treasurer  of  the 
A      £^fa?h'Setrs  society  of  Mast-  fouse  Paint 
/\     and  Decorators,  writes  us  «.at  h^e^^ 

^^reTbTnl^r;oo'd^2low^^^^^^ 

they  haven't  beaten  Massachiisetts  yet.    If  he 

his  list  with  Secretary  McGhan  on  Ju  e  - 

would  have  shown  more  t^an Jour  hunarea  ^^^^ 

he  does  not  always  count  new  members 

revenue  from  them.  ,  -  „ 

^^h^^rd\S\e\^rcompXd?r;Se'?hings  eTsy. 
rora^twowee'ksnTcatir  early  in  J-e  about  ten  days 
of  which  he  spent  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York 
city.  

WINDSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  Windsor,  Ont.,  is  taking  on  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Ex-President  Laesser  reports  that  the 
outlook  for  a  good,  strong  association  is  most  promising. 
He  anticipates  that  the  coming  fall  and  winter  sessions 
will  prove  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  A 
splendid  program  will  be  arranged. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

SCARCELY  anything  worthy  of  special  mention  has 
transpired  in  painting  circles  during  the  past  month. 
Business  has  been  moving  along  in  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way.  The  rush  season  is  about  over  and  things  are 
beginning  to  settle  down  for  the  usual  summer  season  of 
inactivity.  Building  permits  still  continue  to  be  issued  in 
limited  numbers  at  the  City  Hall,  but  apart  from  that 
fact  there  is  nothing  to  add  a  glow  of  luster  to  the  fu- 
ture. The  more  optimistic,  however,  are  quite  confident 
that  a  busy  fall  season  awaits  the  master  painter. 


The  material  market  still  continues  to  fluctuate.  Some 
things  have  increased,  others  have  decreased  in  price. 
Lead  still  keeps  soaring.  It  is  now  quoted  at  $19  per  100 
pounds,  in  ton  lots.  Linseed  oil  has  fallen  off  slightly, 
being  now  quoted  at  $1.32 @  1.35  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
barrel  lots  for  raw  and  boiled  oil,  respectively.  Turpen- 
tine has  also  eased  off  and  is  now  selling  at  66c.  per  im- 
perial gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Slight  advances  have  taken 
place  in  certain  lines  of  varnishes,  shellacs  being  the 
chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  Very  little  change  has 
taken  place  in  brushes  and  other  materials.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  market  is  to  still  firmer  prices. 


The  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion has  held  no  regular  meeting  during  the  month.  The 
strike  among  the  journeymen  painters  has  about  petered 
out.  In  fact,  it  has  been  practically  over  for  some  time, 
as  far  as  the  employers  are  concerned.  There  are  more 
men  available  at  the  present  time  than  there  is  work  for 
them  to  do.  The  paperhangers  are  still  busy,  and  good 
mechanics  in  this  line  could  easily  obtain  work.  The 
members  of  the  Toronto  Association  still  adhere  to  their 
"open  shop"  principle. 

The  great  coming  event  with  the  members  of  the  To- 
ronto Association  is  the  "midsummer  picnic"  on  July  11, 
in  Weeke's  Grove.  The  piece  de  resistance  on  that  occa- 
sion will  be  the  herculean  baseball  tussle  between  the 
master  painters  and  the  supply  house  representatives. 
The  Grove  has  been  in  the  hands  of  expert  ground  nien 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  great  preparations  are  under 
way  to  make  the  occasion  a  brilliant  success.  Both  teams 
are  out  for  blood  and  are  practicing  hard.  Hughes  has 
lost  forty  pounds,  and  Sinclair  is  little  better  than  a 
skeleton,  so  strenuous  has  been  the  application  to  pre- 
paredness. 

"Lord"  Kitchener  is  again  enjoying,  with  his  family, 
the  delightful  aroma  of  the  shrubs  and  pines  and  hem- 
locks of  his  summer  villa  at  Long  Branch.  "Jim"  is 
making  a  special  study  of  ornithology  this  season.  He 
made  great  preparations  in  the  way  of  traps  and  bird 
houses  before  taking  up  his  abode  with  the  feathered 
songsters,  and  if  Jim  Phinnemore  don't  scare  away  a.11 
the  birds  in  the  country  with  his  Hawaiian  ukalele  obli- 
gates our  mutual  friend  hopes  to  return  to  civilization 
in  the  fall  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  feathered  tribe. 

John  M  Faircloth  contemplates  leaving  shortly  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada's 
beautiful  garden  of  the  sea.  He  hopes  that  the  exhila- 
rating sea  breezes  and  brief  respite  from  the  busy  whirl 
of  business  will  restore  his  wonted  health  and  strength. 

Lieut  Joe  Hughes,  son  of  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  writes 
most  encouraging  letters  from  the  trenches  in  Flanders. 
Joe  is  making  it  hot  for  Fritz  and  is  confident  of  final 
victory. 

E  J  Linington  has  received  the  sad  news  from  the 
battle  front  that  his  son  has  lost  his  right  leg  in  a  recent 
encounter  with  the  enemy.  The  sympathy  of  the  entire 
trade  is  extended  to  the  family  in  this  sad  casualty. 


Charles  Reeve,  of  Chas.  Reeve  &  Sons,  who  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  through  illness,  is  again  able  to  be 
at  the  office  as  usual. 

The  Toronto  Master  Sign  Writers'  Association  have 
had  a  very  successful  series  of  meetings.  Regular  meet- 
ings will  not  be  held  during  the  summer  months,  but  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  fall  sessions  will  open  with  a 
splendid  program  of  subjects  and  speakers  for  the  fall 
and  winter  gatherings.  The  executive  will  look  after  the 
business  of  the  Association  during  the  interim. 
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Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Canadian  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  is,  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least,  to  lose  the  valuable  services  of  such  an  ef- 
ficient secretary-treasurer  as  E.  J.  Linington  proved  him- 
self to  be,  yet  the  Executive  Board  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  wise  choice  it  made  in  the  selection  of  William 
Paris  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Paris  is  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Toronto  Association  and  possesses  all 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  most  efficient  official.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  marked  business  acumen,  and  is  a  sys- 
tematizer  and  organizer  of  more  than  average  ability. 
He  is  a  staunch  believer  in  the  principles  for  which  the 
Association  stands,  and  has  always  taken  great  interest 
in  association  matters.  He  has  had  wide  experience  in 
secretarial  work,  having  held  the  secretaryship  of  many 
business  organizations  and  clubs.  Mr.  Paris  has  enthu- 
siasm to  burn  He  is  untiring  as  a  worker  and  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  old  adage  that  "what  is  worth  doing  is 
worth  doing  well."  Mr.  Paris  is  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Association,  having  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  many  recent  conventions.  He  is  a  forceful 
speaker  and  always  acquits  himself  well.  If  dogged  per- 
severance and  stick-to-it-tiveness,  coupled  with  an  un- 
usual store  of  native  ability,  count  for  anything,  then  we 
opine  that  Mr.  Paris  will  prove  himself  a  most  worthy 
successor  to  the  line  of  able  men  who  have  preceded  him 
in  the  office. 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  OUTING. 
The  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and 

Allied  Trades  Enjoy  a  Well-Earned  Holiday. 
^^---^AINT  up  and  Keep  Clean"  was  the  slogan  that  ap- 
M  peared  on  each  one  of  the  forty  automobiles  that 
gathered  at  Flatbush  avenue  extension  and  Ful- 
ton street,  Brooklyn,  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  27,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  members  and  guests  of  the 
Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades,  Inc.,  to  Karatsonyi's  Hotel,  at  Glenwood,  where 
the  annual  outing  was  to  be  held.  The  leading  car,  m 
addition,  bore  proudly  the  banner  of  the  Association. 

They  were  a  jolly  bunch,  for  no  matter  what  may  hap- 
pen nothing  can  make  the  paint  salesman  downhearted, 
and  he  always  keeps  smiling.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock  the 
start  was  made,  and  it  was  nearly  one  before  the  destina- 
tion was  reached  by  the  party,  barring  those  who  were 
lost  because  they  failed  to  follow  the  leader  or  who 
dropped  by  the  way  because  of  tire  trouble  and  other  mis- 
haps and  came  trailing  in  after  the  business  ot  the  day 
had  got  well  under  way. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  their  attention  when  they 
got  to  Karatsonyi's  was  "breakfast"— the  Travelers  al- 
ways can  eat— and  they  attacked  the  good  things  provided 
with  an  energy  and  appetites  sharpened  by  a  long  ride 
They  were  a  hungry  bunch,  and  they  did  ample  justice  to 
the  meal  And  incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
most  of  the  party  had  fortified  themselves  with  another 
breakfast  at  the  usual  hour,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
to  call  this  meal  "breakfast"  instead  of  luncheon,  when 
the  occasion  is  an  outing  at  a  shore  resort. 

The  Baseball  Triumph. 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  following  the  meal  was  the 
annual  baseball  game  between  the  salesmen  and  the  job- 
bers, who  were  the  guests  of  the  Association.  The  boys 
sailed  into  the  jobbers  with  the  same  energy  they  display 
when  they  are  after  orders,  and  regardless  of  any  ques- 
tion of  policy  which  should  have  made  them  let  their  cus- 
tomers win,  they  defeated  the  jobbers  by  the  handsome 
score  of  12  to  2.  We  take  the  word  of  the  scorekeeper 
for  this. 

The  honors  of  the  salesmen's  team  fell  to  Kelly  and 
Brusle.  Each  of  these  star  players  strenuously  filled  po- 
sitions as  coachers.  It  is  impossible  to  say  too  much  con- 
cerning the  ability  displayed  by  these  gentlemen  in  filling 
these  responsible  positions.  Kelly  carried  with  him  that 
natural  dignity  of  appearance  and  demeanor  calculated 
to  inspire  the  opposing  team  with  awe,  while  Brusle 
thought  he  was  the  whole  show  and  labored  accordingly. 

The  Field  Sports. 

After  the  game  had  been  fought  and  won  and  the  um- 
pires duly  slaughtered  for  their  "rotten''  decisions,  in 
accordance  with  the  long  established  custom  of  the  game, 
the  other  athletic  events  were  in  order.  To  describe  them 
would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal, 
so  we  will  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers  to 


picture  these  stirring  contests  for  themselves,  giving  the 
prize  winners  below:  — 

One  Hundred  Yards  Dash — 1,  Thomas  Callahan;  2,  R. 
Lindner. 

Shoe  Race— 1,  F.  Hough;  2,  H.  Goldberg. 

Three-legged  Race — McNair  and  Terwilliger. 

Fat  Men's  Race — "Jim'  Williams. 

Sack  Race— 1,  J.  Kelly,  Jr.;  2,  R.  H.  Earon. 

Exciting  as  these  events  proved  to  be,  the  payment  of 
the  bets  which  had  been  made  upon  them  proved  even 
more  exciting. 

"Now  for  the  Big  Eats." 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  program  described 
the  greatest  feature  of  the  day — the  main  event  for  which 
the  members  had  been  training,  some  of  them  since  the 
annuBtl  banquet  last  winter.  With  tickets  at  $4  per  per- 
son, each  Traveler  was  determined  to  get  his  money's 

worth,  and  • 

Well,  we  wouldn't  like  to  describe  how  the  members 
and  visitors  did  gorge  themselves  with  steamed  clams 
and  all  the  other  luscious  delicacies  that  go  to  make  up 
a  typical  shore  dinner.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
meal  that  will  linger  in  the  memory  long  after  the  pangs 
of  indigestion  have  been  forgotten.  Every  man  present 
did  full  justice  to  the  bounteous  repast. 

Some  Extra  Prizes. 
After  coffee  had  been  served  W.  A.  Robertson,  chair- 
man of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  announced  that  a 
special  prize  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  had  been  donated 
by  the  Brooklyn  Varnish  Manufacturing  Company  to 
commemorate  their  thirtieth  year  in  business. 

This  prize  was  the  first  one  to  be  drawn  for  and  was 
won  by  David  Meyer,  a  guest. 

Two  prizes  were  given  to  those  who  had  furnished 
autos,  the  lucky  men  in  this  drawing  being  "Jim"  Wil- 
liams and  R.  H.  Earon.  t,  -d  t 
The  club  prize,  for  members,  was  won  by  F.  P.  Bonnet. 
Other  special  prizes,  open  to  all,  were  won  by  E.  Faust, 
L  Rubenstein,  J.  J.  Keating  and  C.  J.  Tompkins. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  winners  or 
the  athletic  events  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  the  committee  for  their  excellent  work  m  making 
the  outing  a  success. 

Homeward  was  next  in  order.  The  cars  got  away  to 
a  good  start.  Each  man  feeling  that  the  day  had  been 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost.. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BETTER  BUSINESS. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir— Having  met  Mr.  Dewar  and  knowing  of  his 
remarkable  career,  I  was  more  than  interested  in  "The 
Story  of  a  Successful  Career,"  in  your  June  number. 

Mr.  Dewar's  unwillingness  to  wait  for  business  to  come 
to  him,  and  the  effective  way  in  which  he  went  out  for 
business  brings  to  my  mind  an  interesting  story  told  me, 
a  few  years  ago,  by  a  young  woman  not  over  twenty 
years  old,  who,  because  of  the  death  of  her  father,  was 
forced  to  take  up  the  business  end  of  his  painting  and 
decorating  business. 

This  young  lady  was  called  by  a  couple  of  considerable 
wealth  to  reflgure  on  decorating  a  house.  These  people 
were  well  known  to  have  certain  strong  prejudices  against 
her  religious  belief.  She  got  the  job  because,  as  she  put 
it,  "I  was  the  only  one  called  in  by  the  old  couple  who 
took  actual  measurements,  all  others  had  taken  a  glance 
arounnd  the  rooms  and  guessed." 

Such  articles  as  "Taking  Off  Quantities  from  Plans" 
are  certainly  very  instructive.  A  very  helpful  book  along 
such  lines  which  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
was  "Estimates,  Costs  and  Profits,"  by  F.  N.  Vander- 
walker. 

The  solution  of  "The  Busy  Painting  Season"  is.  to  my 
mind,  in  the  hands  of  the  painter  contractor  and  is  be- 
ing fostered  by  quite  a  few  manufacturers,  who  urge 
I  he  painter  and  decorator  to  use  every  opportunity  to 
get  worlt.  In  every  town  there  are  some  families  who  go 
away  for  the  summer,  and  some  families  who  go  away  for 
the  winter.  A  careful  follow-up  on  such  families  will  en- 
able the  decorator  to  keep  busy  both  sumnu>r  and  winter. 

No  house  owner  wants  to  liave  the  painter  around  when 
he  is  home,  but  wants  to  have  all  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating (loiio  wliile  he  is  away. 

Tlir  Painters  Magazine  in  its  recent  issues  is  certainly 
of  value  to  its  readers. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carl  J.  Schumann. 
Secretary  Mollor  &  Srlimnann  Co. 
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From  Secretary  McGhan 


WAGE    SCALE    AND    WORKING  CONDI- 
TIONS MAY  1,  1917. 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 


and  Canada. 


Wag-es  Hours 
Location.  per  Hour.  Worked. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico...  56%  8 

Altoona,  Pa                             35  to  40  10 

Ardmore,    Okla   60  8 

Atchison,    ICans   45  8 

Aurora,  111  

Baltimore,  Md                         35  to  45  8 

Barre,  Vt   40%  » 

Birming-ham,   Ala                    30  to  M  8 

Bloomington,    111   oO  8 

Boston.   Mass   WM:  » 

Bridgeport,   Conn   50  8 

Bronx,  New  York   50  s 

Buffalo,   N.   Y   50  8 

Cambridge,   Mass                    451/2  to  50  8 

Charlottesville,    Va                  2'o  to  o9  M 

Cheyenne,    Wyo                        „  55  o 

Chicago,  111                             50  to  60  8 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va   .    ?S  o 

Cleveland,    Ohio                       so  to  60  s 

Cincinnati,    Ohio                      ,„  ^    ?2  o 

Clinton,    Inwa                           40  to  4o  8 

Colorado    Springs   ^6%  s 

Covington,    Ky                          „^  ^    „„  a 

Cumberland,  Md                     o3  to  oB  » 

Davenport.  Iowa   coi/  "s. 

Dallas,  Texas   to  62%  8 

Decatur,   111   52/2  8 

Denver.  Colorado   b^/a  ° 

Des  Moines,  Iowa   ••  ° 

Detroit,   Mich   I 

Dorchester,  Mass                    4oV2  to  oO  8 

Dubuque.  Iowa   | 

Duluth,  Minn   °2  * 

H]]mira,  N.  Y   ^  » 

Englewood,  N.  J   ° 

Enid,   Okla   50  s 

Escanaba,  Mich   -  •• 

Fairmont,  W.  Va   » 

Fall  River,  Mass   ^ 

Fargo,  North  Dakota              4.o  to  oO  y 

Fitchburg,  Mass   ° 

Fort  Collins,  Colo   f  » 

Fort  Dodge.  Iowa                   45  to  50  8 

Fort  AVayne,  Ind   ^.i  » 

Fort  V,'orth,  Texas   ^j  f  » 

Fresno.  Cal   fJ(f  | 

Greenwich.  Conn   » 

Hackensack,  N.  J   °"  ' 

Hamilton,  Ont   3V  J 

Hannibal,  Mo   ^  ° 

Hartford.  Cunn   ° 

Haverhill,  Mass   ° 

-Hoboken,  N.  J   50  » 

Hot  Springs,  Ark   ■•  ■• 

Hyde  Park,  Mass   ^5  ° 

Indianapolis,  Ind   ??  ^ 

Joliet,   111   Si  s 

Kansas  City,  Mo   ^  % 

Keokuk,  Iowa                          ^  *°  I 

Lawrence.    Mass   ° 

Lexington,  Ky   ^»  ^ 

Lincoln,  111   •■ 

Los  Angeles_,  Cal   43%  8 

Louisville,  Ky   f  | 

Lowell,  Mass   41  8 

Lynn,  Mass   »o  ° 

Madison,  Wis   ' 

Marquette,  Nebr   *  ^ 

Marlboro,  -Mass   t^Vf  'l 

McKeesport,  Pa   621/2  8 

Melrose,  Mass   » 

Middletown,  N.  Y   41  » 

Miles  City,  Mont   68%  8 

Milwaukee.  Wis                       42%  to  47y2  8 

Moberly,   Mo   5y  ^ 

Modesto,    Cal   ?^  * 

Monroe,   La   P9  ° 

Morristown,  N.  .1   ■i 

Nashville,  Tenn.....   /tv  q  10 

Newman  Grove,  Nebr              3<  to  47%  9-10 

Newark,  N.  J   50  8 

New  Bedford,  Mass   «  ^ 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J    | 

New  Haven,  Conn   4o  » 

New  Orleans,  La                    37%  to  40  8 

New  RochcHe,  N.  Y   &6%  8 

Newton,  Mass   -Z  % 

New  York,  N.  Y   62%  8 

North  Shore.  Mass   ■•  •• 

Ottawa.  Canada                       37%  to  42%  9 


Agree- 
ment 
with 
Union. 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 


Over- 
time. 

1% 
1% 


No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  Double 

Yes  IVi 

No  Double 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

Yes   

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

Yes  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No   

No  1% 

Yes  '  1% 

Yes  1% 

Yes  1% 

No   

No  1% 

No  Double 

No  1% 

Yes   

No  1% 

Yes  Double 

Yes  1% 

No  '.  

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

No   

Yes  1 3-5 

Yes  IVa 

Yes  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  IVz 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

No  i% 

Yes  1% 

Yes  1%! 

No  1% 

No  1% 

No  1% 

No  1% 

No  ""i%" 

No  1% 

Yes  Double 

No   

Yes  1% 

No   

Yes  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

No  IV2 

Y'es  1% 
1% 

No  1% 

No   

Yes  1% 

No  IV2 

No  1% 

No   

No  IVi 

No  1% 

Yes  1% 

Y'es  Double 

'    Ves  '"vi" 


Palo  Alto,  Cal   50    to  62% 

Parkersburg.  W.  Va   33%  to  40 

Pasadena,  Cal   48 

Paterson,  N.  J   50 

Pawtucket,  R.  1   45% 

Pentress,  W.  Va   40 

Peoria,  111   50    to  55 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J   50 

Philadelphia,   Pa    45 

Phoenix.  ArizoTia   53% 

Pittsburgh,  Pa   65 

Plainfleld,  N.  J   50 

Providence,  R.  I 

Pueblo,  Colo  

Racine,  Wis  

Reading,  Pa  

Richmond,  Ind   40  mln. 

Richmond,  Va   33%  to  35 

Rochester,  N.  Y   50    to  53% 

Rockfoi'd,  Til   40    to  55 

Rock  Island,  111  

Roslindale,  Mass  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Salem,  Mass  

San  Diego,  Cal  

Santa  Ba-rbara,  Cal.. 

Sedalia,  Mo  

Shreveport,  La  

Somerville,  Mass 


58% 


55 

50 

75 

50 

43% 

50 

40 

62% 

45% 


60 
50 
50 
45 

53% 


Scuth  Boston,  Mass   50    to  60 

South  Frammgham,  Mass.. 

South  Nor  walk.  Conn  

Springfield,  111  :  

Springfield,  Mo  

Stamford,  Conn  

St.  Catharines,  Ont....   40  mm. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  

Syracuse,  N.  Y   *i 

Texarkana,  Texas   ;■ 

Toledo,  Ohio   f,i/l°79,/ 

*T:oronto,  Canada   37%  to  4£% 


Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Urbana,  111  

Utica,  N.  Y  

Wausau,  Wis  

Waltham,  Mass.... 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Waterbury,  Conn.. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.. 

Webb  City,  Mo  

West  Orange.  N.  J 
Wilmington.  N.  C. 

Windsor,  Ont  

♦Winnipeg.  Man  — 
WoUaston,  Mass... 
Worcester.  Mass... 
Y'oungstown,  Ohio. 


65 

52% 


50 
56% 
45    to  50 
37% 

50 

45 
50 
50 
50 
56% 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

No 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 

Yes 
No 
No 

Yes 

Yes 
No 
No 

Yes 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 


1% 
1% 

Double 
1% 
1% 
1% 

W2 


1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

11/2 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 
Double 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 
Double 

1% 


1¥2 

Double 

1% 
Double 

Double 
11.2 

11'2 
1% 


1% 

'i%' 

1V2 

'i%' 

1% 


•"On  Strike.-  ,    _  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  returns  from  the  134 

^wlle  tt"d?using°rhe  highest  figure) .  .49  2-3  cents  per  hour. 
Wta-e  mid  a,==ing  the  lowest  figure) . .48 1-9  cents  per  hour 
Ixtf-two  of  the  134  localities  tabulated  have  agreements 
with  Unions.    Seventy-one  have  "o  agreement 
wun  uJiiL  8  hours  for  the  day  s  work. 

15  return  9  hours  for  the  day  s  work. 
2  return  10  hours  for  the  day  s  work. 
103  pay  time  and  half  for  overtime, 
nav  double  time  for  overtime, 
pay  aoi^  McGHAN.  Secretary-Treasurer 

Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


FLAX  CULTURE. 
A  Letter  from  Prof.  H.  L.  BoUey. 

THE  following  important  letter  was  recently  re- 
ceived bv  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators,  from  Prof.  H.  L.  BoUey.  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College:  — 

In  my  address  before  the  convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  I  tried  to  give  a  rather 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  conditions  which  have 
rbought  the  flax  crop  to  its  present  Ioav  total  yield  m  the 
United  States  In  a  tentative  way  I  indicated  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  again  putting  the  industry  on  its  feet  to 
such  extent  as  to  furnish  sufficient  seed  for  the  American 

oil  supply.  ^       -u    ^  V. 

The  address  as  given  was  perhaps  too  lengthy  to  be 
easily  comprehensible.  I  meant  to  infer  that  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  paints,  varnishes,  linoleums  and 
other  by-products,  both  fiber  and  oil,  as  well  as  the  house 
painters  and  users  of  linseed  oil,  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, become  interested  in  the  necessity  of  watching  over 
and  aiding  in  every  way  possible  to  protect  the  industries 
underlying  the  existence  of  the  flax  crop. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPEE  DEALER 

When  the  American  ^^^^^^ZnfililV.^^^^^ 

learned  to  co-operate  even  ,n  as  acUve  ^^^.^^^^^ 

Russian  peasants    How^^^^^^^  .^^^^^^^ent  farmers 

a  crop,  it  IS  fliffi^^^UVatil  of  growing  a  crop  because  it 
^^ho  have  b«en  in  the  l^^^it  ot  . 
paid  them,  to  go  at  ^  "op  wni  u  ^  ^^^^ 

In  that  address,  and      ,"^^7.  =  ^^  \ave  been  the  chief 
lined  the  ^^o^d^tions  whicy  think  have^^  ^^^^ 
cause  of  the  gradual  detenorauon  ^  ^.^.^^ 

land  eastward  from  the  point  at  w  ^^^^^^^ 

paratively  large  to  iave  to  sell  their  seed 

level  that  r-owers  who  happenea  to  ^j^^^y^ 

as  soon  as  It  was        ''"i!  ?°  7/,,  aU  that  c  ass  of  people 

S?SS\'Sfe'ler.3£^^e— 

S.„Sn?rVr/hSh  pSe1'Se?eOh,.iu™  Ihto  the 

rse'/°,^lS  ?o"  *,Vnp*he^are  Th%\ho„.ht  It  was  a 
"  ™~  was  a  worse  dlsease,than  'Ms  .now.  as  the 

rnn4.;\htris  ^far.e  crop  l^f  f  y^»„\'J« 

^rtitsenris^?hrLrs?s:rrhe?r  ...h^«  t^ 

S  threshing  to  sell  It  on  a  losing  market.    Th  s  destroys 
S?n:=,at;Snr£,S/rd-he-£nsf^^^^^^ 
r.;o' sit  ZTS  th?  treTrho'Srf^  .r.r„w„  a 

7e^„'-ns"4r;L=SS'Sg:s-hl"yeTeeSe'rss'  dt| 

''Sr  our  cipalgn  to,  hotter 
been  a  continual  increase  m  t n e  a  ^^^^ 
are  raising  per  ^cr^,    ^/^^^  breeding  ^^^^^^^^^  which  can 

- -"'H^fHrthor^erSiti?  Ssfs  ^eS 

?t         once  grown  well  will  have  to  he  a  slow  process. 
"pTax  e"n  come  hack  on  to  the  old 

foTa^f '.°Sre''rh  ■'.a,rS  h^vlXnltnt'o"  sSSf  r^ng-^ 

SsI"StnJShf^ir«s3^^ 

grain  crop,  and  flax  ha^  seldom  shown  that  it  ran  excel 
in  money  making.  , 

It  will  he  possible  for  it.to  go  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  ^^'i.^'^/^^^^J^'^riinl  no  one 
ket  cond  tions  warrant  it.  At  tne  prcstuL  i.iii.<:- 
feeds  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  ^luch  more  than 
the  market  price  indicates,  but  will  the  ma.  ket  hold  i 
the  Sop  comes?  Every  bit  of  flax  will  be  seeded  tl  at 
Se  faimersTan  succeed  in  haudliug.   Theyj^.H  pro bahly^ 

?^^ra^e^^;^i^r"^"sSk  r 

tS  il  an  enormous  supply  in  the  country,  then  again 


Hffo?is™r  ^oo^d^^t  ?rrnhe^^;oVortii 

and  prrtiSarly  for  the  farmer,  who  would  like  to  rec- 
ogize  each  particular  crop  as  a  standard  crop,  which  may 

bfrelied  upon  to  aid  him  in  his  f^^i^SP^-.f/f "Gamble 
The  average  American  farmei?  does  not  like  to  gamble 
on  condSons  He  likes  to  grow  a  crop  and  P^des  him- 
self on  how  well  he  can  do  it,  but  he  is  too  sensible  to 
th  nk  mS  of  a  crop  that  doesn't  pay  for  the  work  or 
much  Tthe  men  who  fix  it  so  that  the  crop  cannot  be 
Sued  upS%ven  though  demand  in  the  country  during 
[he  entire  year  will  far  exceed  the  output  of  seed. 

Jusf  at  the  Jr^sent  time  the  fiber  side  of  the  flax  crop 
beSs  To  show  symptoms  of  being  of  use  to  the  public 
There  are  many  by-products  of  value  being  made  trom 
rte  common  threshed  straw,  that  is,  the  straw  that  comes 
ffom  t^iT  threshing  machine,  so  that  ^^^Ybe^r  "strlw  a 
farmers  in  North  Dakota  last  year  sold  their  stra^\  at 
var^fnS  prices  from  four  dollars  to  seven  dollars  a  ton. 
S  hllped  ?he  crop  in  part,  to  pay  them  for  the  grow- 
mo     No  doubt  these  insulation  boards  and  coarse  rugs 
and  Daper  pulps-  first  trial  will  gradually  develop  into 
more  Stensive  industries,  and  when  they  need  ii>S^^er 
Sitv  of  fibS  than  that  which  is  now  being  produced, 
S  justified  in  saying  that  the  Northwestern  farmers  w.ll 
be  able  to  produce  that  fiber.  i,  i 

Just  now  the  demand  for  food  products  of  all  kinds 
namely   v^TieaVoats.  barley,  lye,  any  of  the  cereals  and 
sSl  grains,  which  will  furnish  food  for  shipping  pu  - 
noses  are  the  ones  which  are  receiving  the  heaviest  at- 
STon  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  being  called  for  by  the 

''^However  it  should  be  remembered  that  flax  is  not 
whoUy  lacking  in  its  food  and  feed  Producing  capaclt^^ 
The  flax  straw  as  raised  is  used  very  largely  now  a^  feed 
for  sSc  even  if  not  sold  for  tow  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses Flax  seed  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  highly 
condensed  foodstuffs.  The  seed  is  already  eaten  as  a 
portion  of  several  cereal  breakfast  foods,  and  in  these 
can  boused  to  the  extent  of  from  three  to  ten  per  ceut^ 
Our  people  as  yet  have  not  appreciated  the  food  ^alue  ol 
this  seed  when  properly  mixed  with  wheat,  bartey  and 
oats,  or  other  of  the  cereal  foods,  however,  i  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  ever  be  largely  used  in  tl  ;^;\>  . 
nf  its  lar-est  uses  as  a  food  producing  plant  rests  in  the 
?L  that  the  oil  cake  or  the  oil  meal,  which  constitutes 
fpproLmately  twothirds  of  the  seed  output  is  the  ugh^ 
est  concentrated  cattle  food  m  existence  that  N  bichjs 
most  desirable  for  the  production  of  milk  and  daiu  teea 

'"Irevioufto  the  war  this  oil  cake  or  oil  meal  almost  all 
went  lo  Denmark  and  Holland.  Now  "  does  not  go  here 
3  is  beina-  very  generally  used  in  the  United  •states, 

liBliit 

net  of  oil  manufacture. 

AN  IMPORTANT^IAILING  TO  MEMBERS. 

FCHi^  VRY  A   H.  MCGH.XN,  on  .luue  30  sfut  ou.  au 

SPXRhlAtti  A.  .       J     .joo  members  ol  the 

;SS"onT   Also^Si',;.;    ,.ros„ee«vo  nK.„,hers. 

"■S;"s;;eiope      .  i-g^^ -„r:;,^- 

Z  ■•SrpS'nt"s'-r»^>e"T'.:ire,;r  tron,  the 
locations  ot  the  c<>»ccnl"t.on    a  nps  •>»  th 

\"'  v«Z.  Slannfaeturers-  Mmrmfm  •"'  ' 
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Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 


DetV\Tor?l"A-e1idenf'^"  ^^^^^-^House  Painters  and 
La.;  secretary  A  H  M.^l  ^%^-  ^^dort,  New  Orleans, 
ington  D  a^Conv?ntion  P.^"'-  ^"rY.^^t™  Building,  Wash^ 
ecutive  Board  melthi^  V.ff  ."'^'  "i'  ^^^ruary,  1918.  Ex- 
gust  6.  meeting,  Jefferson  Hotel,  Peoria,  111.,  Au- 

secretary    Gefr-1  V  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111  • 

York.    C^on?enti?n,  Con^rel'^iotel'  pT"^'""^ 

1917.  '  "-"""less  Hotel,  Chicago.  October  8-10, 

CuSriiotf cSy*w^'  Paint  Jobbers:-President.  B.  C, 
M^ashington  st?eer?h7ca'go'nr^'"^'  West 
P^^T!^'^:^^^^^  United  States:- 

B.  Heckel.  The  Bours^pTiiSShfa 'pi 
S^lTelm'^^rKenrrv    ^^^^^^^"-^  of  the  United 
Fred  B.  Lindltn9  5Ky^srreet,^New 

deS'T  B.  lord^BoSr^M'"^'^^'  iation:-Pi.esi. 
Heckel,TheBrrse^PlXde%lTa=Pr°'^^^^"^^- 

PrSd'ent.  JotaT  iSrt^^Pe  ^"^'^Z^^"'  ^-ociation:- 
toona.  Pa.:  secretary  A  P  n^  "'^^'^''"^^  Railroad.  Al- 
vention  indefinitely  p'osfpored^  "'  Con- 

PrS^"';^t""pr^e'd  ?.  Se\^olS^^c5^^M^T^.^^^.^--^^«— 
kee,  Wis.;  secretary  F  W  Hao-efT^.^A-  ""^^ 
Worth,  Tex     Conventinn   r7^^  '  T"^^  Denver  Road,  Fort 
and  18  1917.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  October  16,  17 

C.  K^lt"  Mo1irrL\"unLnn^Co  -President,  J. 
tary,  L.  M.  Hardy,  st^lZZ  i^enfe^Zl^'l^^In' 

rs^^^!.^  "w^T^^el^r^;  Painterrrnd  d:co. 
Coloradn  s:tof     \  ^^^^  Francisco.  Cal. 

De^cSoS:iltrcr;^rry'lThu^^^  ^^-^ers  and 

Exchange  Building,  DeAver  Co^o  '^"""^ 

rat?rri^£lt?^^!^0^°V°^^^ar?r  ^eco- 

11.^"--- -"-""on^rn^d^o^tiS^R^r  pfirr: 

r>et^arrs'11lcrttrrf  S°  G^S"^^^  ^.-^"^/ers  and 

nue,  Indianapolis,  Ind  iviciNeal,  3012  Central  ave- 

rind^'  it ^S.  tion,^ri.  \^sLnt'-?ugt?^7^°s" 

Convention  at  Ames,  AugS  14.  fs  and'ie 

I^^orlCs'^'^'i^^^^^^^  Painters  and 

street.  Boston,  Mas.s  Convention  Hn^fi^'^^'f;  ^"  Tremont 
ton,  January  8,  9  and  10   igig     '  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 

-^^^rlllZ-^^^^  Master  House  Painters  and 

River  avenue  Detroit,  Mich  Wmterich,    750  Grand 

DeSltor1::!!|l''erttr;'"y°"s''"p^^T  Painters  and 

Springfield  Mo.  Convenfion  Jonlin^'"'./^''  ^^arl  street 
and  15,  1917.  ^^^v^nuGn,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August  13,  14 

De'Jorat';%'_"£rretl^°'^'?rrr  ^^!'a7  ^^^^^^^  and 

Jrf  I9ir-  --hester.^N.r  C^rvfnt[^^n,  IJ.S^  J^i^u^- 

raS:iire^:e?irt  i?nrr^^Ttt^rr^^'3r8^"^^- 

street.  Newark  N  J.  ConveSn  Hnt.i  H  ^""^^  Eleventh 

Park  N.  J..  Juiv  25  26  and  n    '  Brunswick.  Asbury 

an?reSo"S:f!sTcreta^rv°'V'7  faster  House  Painter^ 
street,  Pittsburgh.   Pa.  ^  Con^e^ti?r"sVJn?on"^Tar^^^^ 

-^!^<^^ry'  J^'i^^^^}^i^-t^rs  and  Decorators: 
Ohio.  Convention,  Pr!n-B'ifj!^fvt"1./°o^'^  Cincinnati 
Headquarters,  New  Crescem  Hotel         ^'  ^7,  1917. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  H«„=<,  r>  •  . 
Decorators:-Secreary  Leonar^X'^.s'?eTl9'^S?-fe"c' 


Jufy  iV^nd  ^"^aukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Fond  du  I.ac. 
■Juiy  ^1  and  August  1  and  2,  1917. 

Secret"^  rlf''pf^T^°T'^*'°"  faster  Painters  and  Decorators 
.■secretary,  jj}.  J.  Linmgton,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

DeTo^rlw"  •  ^^"'''^'f''  Association  Master  Painters  and 
a4nue  WinT  '"'■'^l^''^'.  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

tpe"^^pl'^"°"al  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tarv"n;  nT"'-^V^-  ^'^^  ^^aven.  Conn.;  secre- 

York  Ireton  Room  1901,  ill  Broadway,  New 


TrndPr/n  M  '^^^°°!ation  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
dent  hL^^7^°'^-'~^''^'''^^"^'  W-  Lovell;  vice-presi- 
street,  Brooklyn  J"^'^^^"'  ^  ^^^^'^^ 

T  Jcfev''-^^^^.^'  oc^ation  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Puc^/j7^ot^''''\  ^/^"^  J-  Higgins;  secretary.  J.  g. 
JL.uch  Jr.,  829  Broad  street,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association:— Presi- 
Mnoiio,  W"'^ams;   secretary- treasurer,  Alfred  W. 

Mueller  1137  Genesee  street,  Rochester.  Annual  meetin- 
Syracuse,  January,  19I8.  meeun^, 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club:— President,  John  J 

eSlyn?  N.^Y  ^'"^"^  ^" 


NOTE.— It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National,  and  State  Association^  in  tht 
iwtt,'  ^2^""^  date,s  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
d^t.Tf  ^"''i  '^^^  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 

dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing  we 

Tdel  tn^'m^^"  '°  """^'^^  necessary  informltiol  Tn 

order  to  make  proper  correction. 


It  IS  important  that  the  store,  as  well  as  the  proprietor 
possess  a  pleasing  personality.  The  fixtures,  cases  and 
interior  woodwork  should  be  carefullv  Installed  w  ith  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  completed  effect  on  the  minds 
of  customers. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Building  operations  this  summer  have  not  been  up  to 
normal,  and  the  demand  for  paint  "materials  m  cons^ 
quence  Has  been  somewhat  lessened  but  reports  of  arge 
buying  for  government  requirements  has  tended  to  stitten 
prfces  But  prices  on  most  paint  materials  have  been 
pretty  well  established,  and  firmness  price  has  been 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Present  market^    per  gallon 

F^i^rlVonuS^^^n  SI  ^^peS^ 

^XnTor^^  aTd^S  pnd^       l^sking  pre- 
miums  for  what  they  have  on  hand. 

White  Lead. 
Although  this  -  the  quiet  Peri^^^^^^^^ 
paints,  sellers  of  white  lead  are  quotmg  omy  ^.^^ 
deliveries  and  no^^racts  are  poss^^le.  ^^^^^ 
tinue  as  long  as  there  is  a  stringen.^y     conditions  cause 
ket-or,  in  otber  words  as  long  as  war  co^^^ 
a  constant  demand  for  lead,    ury  ^^^^ 
is  quoted  at  UVa  cents  P^^  PO^^d,  ana  wn  ^^^^^  s_ 

is  quoted  at  U%  cents  a  POuM  ni  ^^^^^^^  ^,,s,my 
and  upward,  with  t^e  usual  adva^^^^^^^^^  are  onl^ 
and  size  of  P^^'sulpha  e  wli^e  lead  is  reported  to  have 
Srsom  at  n SVliy.  cents  in  Jobbing  lots. 

Red  Lead. 

A  quiet  but  fi-  market  prevails  for  red  lead,  the  ^de- 
mand being  reported  as    n  exce  s  ^^^^^ 
red  lead  holds  at  a  mimmum  Agure  ot  ^^^^^^^ 
and  red  lead  m  oil  at     '^^^n      ^^^^  packages  the  usual 
than  100  pounds  and  for  smauer  » 
graded  advances  prevail. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Producers  of  zinc  oxide  are  reported  to  b^ 
stocks  as  much  as  Possible  in  o.der  to  p^      ^^  ^.^^  ^^.^^ 
trading.   The  contract  P"^^^/°,;  for  ordinary 

in  large  lots  range  from  IO/2  ceni 

grades,  and  for  selected  grades  f^oj^  l^^^^'^^g follows:- 

freight  allowances  only  for  car  lots. 

Whiting,  Etc. 

There  is  a  good  in-,uiry  for  gilders'  whiting,  but  stocks 
arI?ow\ndVr?cfs  .a- nominal.   The  glue  m^^^^^  qniet 

SbSK^S^lSS  Sefl^rirSS  ^  the  in- 
ability  of  the  jobbers  to  get  supplies. 

Window  Glass. 
Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  building  operations  the  win- 
dow glass  trade  has  been  very  quiet,  but  prices  are  very 
firm,  with  stocks  limited. 

Linseed  Oil. 
An  easy  tone  has  been  in  evidence  in  the  market  for 
linseed  oil.  Prices  are  unstable,  as  different  quotations 
have  been  given  and  prices  are  dependent  on  seller.  Open 
quotations  have  been  made  for  oil  in  car  lots  at  ?1.15  per 
gallon,  and  this  price  was  obtainable  from  crushers.  This 
Quotation  is  given  for  spot  and  prompt  shipment.  Two 
factors  have  helped  to  create  a  feeling  of  weakness  in 
the  market.  Seed  prices  at  Duluth  have  been  lower  and 
demand  for  oil  has  been  slow.  To  these  might  be  added 
the  fact  that  resale  oil  is  on  the  market  in  rather  large 
quantities,  and  the  influence  of  new  crop  reports  is  not  to 
be  denied  However,  if  an  active  demand  for  oil  should 
spring  up  the  seed  market  would  feel  the  effect  at  once, 
and  other  considerations  which  are  now  impor  ant^would 
not  be  able  to  prevent  rises  in  values  for  oil.  This  Is 
based  on  reports  that  stocks  of  oil  in  the  country  are 


small  and  that  crushers  would  force  seed  prices  to  high 
levels  if  they  were  to  accept  large  orders  for  oil  and  cover 
them  by  purchase  of  seed.  The  statistical  position  of 
see^and  oil  for  the  next  few  months  is  such  as  to  cause 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding  future  prices.  If  de- 
mand for  oil  continues  to  be  subnormal  and  demand  for 
seed  remains  as  quiet  as  it  has  been  recently,  there  is  not 
much  probability  for  rises  in  values,  but  demand  for  oil 
and  seed  increases  there  is  a  serious  doubt  if  the  demand 
could  be  supplied  and  the  effects  on  the  market  would 
he  obvious  Oil  prices  for  October-April  deliveries  are 
gettiir  lower  as  |ood  reports  are  heard  about  the  grow- 

'""leed'^nrices  are  declining,  and  demand  for  supplies  in 

and  much  can  happen  l^^fore  then  but  preseiu  ^^^^^ 
are  such  as  to  encourage  hopes  ot  a  larger  yi^^ 
obtained  from  last  year's  crop. 

Turpentine. 

easier,  and  the  fact  that  two  n  ^      ^ot  pleas- 

have  been  commandeered  by  the  goveri         ^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  to  those  who  have  to  d^Jj-^^u^e^tu^P^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
mary  points.    It  looks  as  tno  g  Northern  points. 

i]^,TJ.TlZlu,  "I  TZ,'°^^^  sMpp.ng  co„d„.o„s 
are  not  having  much  effect. 


CALCIMINES  AND  CALCIMINING. 

^VERY  summer   painters  ^g^^.^^^lirwin^gSe 
with  the  calcimines  ^r  wa  1  flnishes  ^a^e  ^^^S 
that  they  l^^y,  and  ca.  se  t>o  ble  for^t  e^ 
manufacturers  who  ^ell  them,  ims  ^^^^ 
mospheric  influences  and  lack  0/  l^^^^^^^^jf^"     j^ter  either 
part  of  both  tbe  Pamter  and  dea>er.^^^T^^^^^ 
forgets  or  does  ^^t  know  that  ai   .       ^^^^^j^i^y,  and  the 
are  affected  by  l^eat,  dampness  ana  ^^^^.^^ 
dealer  is  either  ignorant  o^^^  t^^^^^  ^„  , 

painter.  As  a  result  tnei  e  1^  thoroughly 
Ld  a  condemnation  of  mat^eual  w^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
up  to  standard  and  not  in  any  wd.v 

results.  ,„u^ther  our  readers  realize  how  much  cal- 

We  wonder  whether  our  re  ' '  f  affected  bv  atmos- 
cimines  of  a/'^f  "^^^  ,  ^  ."\'f  hrseLon^-hen  this  is 
^S^;LurnSSbl^7^e  adv.e  a^ 

as^ii^rinmid^Sf^ru^^^ 

4  11  „f  fiio  mnt;t  nractipal  calcimine^^  ana  "<i" 

''^Siine  should  be  mixed  thicker  than  ' J'^: 

in^f  as  heavy  as  possible)  and  in  pails  whu'l,  arr  thor- 
nuJ^lilv  dean  and  it  should  not  he.  thinned  to  the  proper 
woi-k  ig  consistency,  until  you  are  ready  to  apply  . 

The  surfaces  should  first  be  made  uniform  and  I  at, 
bv  itber  giving  them  a  coat  of  priming  matena  which 
will  drv  '  flat'-  and  have  a  litle  •'tooth."  or  in  he  case 
oV  cheaper  jobs,  which  have  been  pivv.ou.'^l.v  oated  ^v  .  h 
van^sh'an.l  are  glossy,  a  thin  coat  of  strong  y  lK>nnd  ca  - 
riinine  applied  while  hot.  This  will  kill  the  ^,loss  ana 
make  a  better  surfac.  upon  which  to  apply  tae  finishing 

'"^X'prSi-tiou  of  surfaces  in  ho,  weather  is  very 
impoTant'  an'd  must  not  be  overlooked.  If 
is  to  be  decorated  is  very  warm  and  close  and  if.  U'on 
opening  the  windows  and  doors  you  find  it  iin,.oss,l,l,.  to 
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create  a  good  current  of  air,  it  is  best  to  postpone  the 
job  (particularly  if  the  weather  is  humid)  unless  you  can 
arrange  to  force  the  wet  calcimine  to  dry  quickly  by  put- 
ting an  electric  fan  on  top  of  a  stepladder  and  creating  an 
artificial  breeze. 

If  the  room  is  directly  under  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  is 
very  warm,  it'  is  useless  to  attempt  to  calcimine  it.  At- 
mospheric conditions  frequently  change  during  the  course 
of  a  day  and  it  is  often  possible  to  produce  a  first-class 
job  early  in  the  morning,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  this  in  the  afternoon  and  vice  versa;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  heat  and  humidity,  so  that  it  is  always  best  to 
wait  until  conditions  are  favorable  before  attempting  to 
put  on  the  calcimine 

Remember  that,  while  windows  and  doors  should  be 
closed  while  the  calcimine  is  being  applied,  they  should  be 
opened  promptly  as  soon  as  this  is  flnished,  so  that  the 
wet  material  will  set  and  dry  as  soon  thereafter  as  possi- 
ble. The  "crawling,"  gathering  and  sagging  of  calcimine 
is  due  to  the  weakening  influence  of  heat  and  humidity, 
and  this  influence  also  prevents  the  calcimine  from  hard- 
ening properly  and  makes  it  difficult  to  second  coat. 

High  grade,  hot  water  calcimines  are  less  affected  by 
humidity  than  cold  water  calcimines,  because  the  glue  in 
them  is  better  in  quality.  For  summer  work  the  follow- 
ing method  of  preparation  is  advised  when  using  hot 
water  calcimines:  — 

Mix  with  boiling  water,  but  only  enough  to  make  a 
smooth  thick  batter.  Let  this  soak  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  and  then  strain  through  fine  cheesecloth.  Then 
partially  fill  a  tub  with  cold  water  (the  colder  the  bet- 
ter), and  stand  the  pailful  of  warm  calcimine  in  it.  Fix 
the  stopper  and  faucet  so  that  the  water  warmed  by  the 
material  will  gradually  run  out  and  fresh  cold  water  will 
take  its  place.  This  will  cool  the  mixture  quickly  and 
prevent  it  from  settling,  and  when  it  is  cool,  fill  the  tub 
with  water  and  ice  and  let  the  pail  stand  in  it  overnight, 
after  which  it  may  be  kept  several  days  in  a  cool,  well- 
aired  place.  Whenever  possible,  cover  the  jelled  mate- 
rial with  a  piece  of  paper  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Don't 
thin  it  down  to  the  necessary  consistency  for  application 
until  ready  to  apply  it. 

These  suggestions  will  usually  prove  practical,  but 
much  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  calcimine.  Some 
calcimines  contain  much  better  raw  material  than  others 
and  are  made  more  skillfully. 

Test  various  kinds,  but  be  sure  to  test  them  carefully 
and  under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  using  the  same 
weights  of  dry  calcimine  and  same  measures  of  water. 
Then  decide  which  is  the  best  and  buy  it  irrespective  of 
any  difference  in  cost  per  pound.  A  first-class,  reliable 
calcimine  is  cheap  at  any  price,  and  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  whiting  and  glue  these  days,  it  is  impossible  _to 
get  a  good  quality  of  calcimine  at  a  low  price. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Eastern  Aniline  and  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 

York,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  chemicals, 
drugs,  paints,  etc.  Capital,  $2  500,000.  Incorporators:  — 
Ralph  L.  Jordan,  George  F.  Barght,  and  George  G.  Gates, 
of  YoTikers,  N.  Y. 

Perfect  Paint,  Inc.,  Is  the  name  of  a  corporation  organ- 
ized in  New  York  city  to  do  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness. A  H.  Babcock.  E.  L.  Livingstone  and  C.  M.  Flint 
incorporators;  capital,  $27  500. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company,  of  New  York  is  erecting 
a  branch  factory  at  Joliet  111.  After  all  arrangements  had 
been  completed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  block  the  pro- 
posed development  by  President  Charles  Sergei  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sanitary  District,  on  the  ground  that  the  factory 
might  contaminate  the  water  in  the  Chicago  River.  The 
trustees  finally  approved  the  contract  over  President 
Sergei's  veto.  The  company  are  large  manufacturers  of 
prepared  roofing  and  roofing  paints.  The  new  factory 
will  cover  20  acres  of  ground.  The  general  offices  of  the 
company  are  in  New  York  city,  and  the  main  factory  is. 
at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gottichalk  has  opened  a  paint  shop  at  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass. 

Hargrave-Mandeville  Paint  and  Mining  Company  will 
manufacture  roofing,  metallic  smokestack  and  bungalow 
paint  and  shingle  stains,  at  Gadsden  A.la.  They  will  de- 
velop sienn.i,  umbPr  and  ocher  mines  at  Oxford  Ala.  The 
company  has  been  lately  incorporated  with  $50  000  capi- 
tal. E.  S.  Jones  president;  J.  B.  Har.grave,  vice-president 
and  general  mana,ger;  J.  T.  Mandeville,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Manson    Painting   Company,  incorporated  in  Brooklyn, 


N.  Y.,  to  do  painting.  Capital,  $500.  Incorporators:  — 
Harry  Manson,  Morris  Danziger  and  Sam  Rifkin. 

Sun  Wall  Paper  Stores,  Inc.,  have  opened  a  store  at  211 
South  Centre  stret,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Redeker  &  Co.,  523  North  Side  of  the  Public  square, 
Springfield,  111.,  have  the  only  wholesale  wall  paper  and 
paint  house  in  Central  Ilinois.  They  aso  have  a  retail 
siore  and  carry  a  line  of  pictures  and  manufacture  pic- 
ture fi-ames. 

The  Knoxville  Paint  Company,  of  Knoxville,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $5  000  capital. 

The  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  opened  a  distributing  warehouse  at  Tenth  and  Flan- 
ders streets,  Portland,  Ore.  H.  M.  Saylor  will  be  in 
charge. 

Paraffine  Paint  Company,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  15,000  shares  of  its  capital  stock  to 
the  present  stockholders,  to  cover  an  increase  in  the  par 
value  from  $25  to  $100. 

Baep  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  bronze  powders,  will 
erect  two  additional  buildings  at  the  Canal  street  branch 
of  the  factory,  Stamford.  Conn. 

Harrisons,  Inc.,  paint  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  purchased  the  Beckton  Chemical  Company,  of  New- 
ark and  Philadelphia,  and  Cawley,  Clark  &  Co.,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

The  Amalgamated  Paint  Comoany,  of  New  York,  manu- 
facturers of  marine  paints,  will  establish  a  Pacific  Coast 
plant,  on  San  Francisco  Bay  which  will  he  in  operation 
in  less  than  six  months.  H.  L.  Greene  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative,  with  offices  at  24  California 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Durex  Aniline  Works,  incorporaed,  with  $10,000  capi- 
tal, by  Henry  M.  Toch  Maximilian  Toch  and  Hari-y  E. 
Baer,  to  manufacture  ..yes  and  paints. 

P.  A.  Marshall,  of  Milton,  la.,  has  moved  his  paint  shop 
to  a  new  location. 

George  B.  Lemon  has  been  made  general  manager  of 
the  sales  department  of  the  Flint  Varnish  Works,  Flmt. 
Mich. 

J.  B.  Webber  and  J.  A.  Harris  have  formeed  a  .pariner- 
ship  to  carry  on  the  painting  and  paperhanging  business 
at  Villisca,  la. 

McLafferty  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company,  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  are  going  out  of  business,  and  the  stock  has  been 
sold  to  the  Robinson  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Company  and 
the  Aberdeen  Paint  Company. 

Krebs  Pigment  and  Chemical  Company,  Newport.  Del., 
has  de^'eloped  plants  at  Cartersville,  Ga..  and  Sweetwater, 
Tenn.  to  utilize  barytes  deposits  at  these  points  and 
will  no  longer  depend  on  Germany  for  raw  materials. 

The  Wright  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $10,000  capital. 

The  Ra-No  Paint  Company,  a  recentlj^  launched  manu- 
facturing concern,  has  bought  the  factory  property,  2741- 
2743  Perdido  street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Carey  Brothers'  Wall  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
Tenth  street  and  Susquehanna  avenue,  Philadelphia,  has 
retired  from  the  field  after  twenty-eight  years  in  business. 

The  C.  A.  Michel  Company,  949'  Liberty  avenue.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  founded  in  1846  by  J.  C.  Michel,  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  paint  supply  house  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


UNUSUAL    INSTANCE    OF  CORROSION. 

THE  Bureau  of  Standards  has  recently  investigated 
a  rather  unusual  and  interesting  case  of  corrosion, 
namely,  that  of  the  roofing  material  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  roof  of  this  building  has  been  covered 
since  about  1893  with  tinned  sheet  copper  which  has  be- 
come covered  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  with 
small  pits;  in  many  cases  these  pits  have  extended  com- 
pletely through  the  sheet. 

Such  a  condition  is  interesting  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Washington  is  uncommonly  free  from 
smoke,  etc.,  which  is  ordinarily  understood  to  be  a  strong 
accelerating  factor  in  corrosion.  The  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  corrosion  was  due  to  an  accidental  in- 
feriority of  the  material,  but  that  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  characteristic  of  all  material  of  this  type.  It  therefore 
appears  that  tinned  copper  is  not  superior  in  any  way  to 
tin  plate  for  roofing  material  and  that  in  view  of  its 
greater  cost  can  no  longer  compete  with  it. 

Tinned  sheet  copper  is  used  for  containing  vessels,  such 
as  milk  cans,  and  for  fittings,  such  as  troughs,  etc.,  for 
soda  fountains  and  breweries.  It  is  probable  that  such 
articles  would  also  be  subject  to  pitting  corrosion  of 
that  same  type  if  they  are  not  worn  out  by  actual 
abrasion  if  the  corrosion  proceeds  far. 
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MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

is  packed  in  sealed  one-pound  cartons  with  our  guarantee  that  the  contents  of 
every  carton  will  do  all  we  claim  for  it.    One  pound  makes  1  Vi  gallons. 

It  is  not  a  Glue  Size,  but  is 

The  Safest  Foundation 


For  a  Primer  or  First  Coater  under  Paint.  ^ 
For  a  Wood  Filler  and  Wood  Stain  under  Varnish. 
It  is  better  than  Shellac  or  other  Wood  Fillers. 
Neutralizes  Lime,  Kills  Stains  and  Stops  Suction. 
It  is  elastic  and  cannot  peel  from  a  clean  surface. 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

217  FULTON  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


The  Popular  Flatting  Oil  thins  White  Lead  and  Paste  Paints  to  a  de- 
lightful easy  spreading,  far-reaching  and  good  covering  paint,  with  ell  the 
washable  qualities  of  Tile. 

As  it  makes  more  Paint  than  Turpentine  it  is  less  expensive. 


A  Priming  Coat  of  "Munns  Wall  Size"  and  two  coats  of 
White  Lead  and  "Leadoil"  thinned  to  the  proportion  of 
1>\  gallons  of  "Leadoil"  to  the  1  00  pounds  of  White  Lead 
will  give  results  on  new  work  that  cannot  be  equaled. 


ITE  LEAD    I      For  Sale  in  all  good  Paint  Stores. 


LEADOIL  COMPANY.  INC. 

219  FULTON  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 Effective  July  1,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  ■will 

retire  all  employes  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  will  pay 
pensions  to  retired  employes,  according  to  the  custom  on 
many  roads.  The  pension  will  be  extended  to  all  per- 
sons continuously  in  the  employ  of  the  compaiiy  twenty- 
five  years,  and  includes  both  employes  and  officers.  The 
basis  of  the  pension  will  be  the  average  monthly  pay  for 
the  ten  years  previous  to  retirement. 

 The  13,000  employes  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 

.New  Jersey,  including  the  employes  of  Master  Painter  F. 
A.  Weis  department,  contributed  one  cent  each  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  silk  flag,  which  was  recently  presented 
to  President  William  G.  Besler. 

 "Safety  First"  work  is  most  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported upon  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Safety  Committee  R.  C.  Richards  shows  that 
for  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1916,  25,183  recom- 
mendations were  made  on  "safety"  postal  cards,  or  other- 
wise, and  all  but  1,019  of  them  were  adopted  and  put  into 
effect. 

 Judge  Carpenter,  of  the  Federal  Court,  has  ter- 
minated the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  receiver- 
ship without  foreclosure.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant  in- 
cidents of  recent  railway  history.  With  the  passing  of 
the  receivership,  the  painting  department  takes  on  re- 
newed activity,  in  which  Master  Painter  George  Warlick 
is  playing  a  major  role. 

 One  of  D.  A.  Little's  handsomely  painted  Penn- 
sylvania locomotives  was  recently  "run  into"  by  an  auto- 
mobile truck,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  beaten  up  to  the 
extent,  in  damages,  of  $1.31,  which,  upon  presentation  by 
the  company,  was  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  truck  with- 
out a  whimper.  The  truck  suffered  no  injury,  and  the 
dr'vei-  is  doubtless  pleased  to  prove  that  even  a  motor 
truck  can  snub  engine  No.  7749  and  escape  punishment. 

 Notwithstanding  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 

Hartford  Railroad  has,  according  to  press  dispatches, 
cancelled  199  passenger  trains,  the  painting  department, 
under  direction  of  Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  is  a 
beehive  of  things  doing. 

 The  marriage  of  Clifton  Leroy  Burton,  son  of 

Mayor  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C.,  to  Miss  Millie 
Kesler,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kesler,  of  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  was  solemnized  Sunday,  June  3.  Perhaps  it 
is  needless  to  add  that  His  Honor  the  Mayor  is  one  of 
the  happiest  chief  city  executives  in  the  "Old  North 
State,"  and  his  choicest  blessing  is  cheering  the  young 
home  makers  on  their  journey. 

 Workmen  engaged  in  varnishing  beer  tanks  in 

breweries  are  hereafter  to  be  protected  so  far  as  possible 
in  their  work.  These  tanks  have  to  be  varnished  while 
they  are  hot,  and  the  fumes  arising  from  the  fires,  mix- 
ing with  the  alcohol  and  other  ingredients  of  the  varnish, 
have  caused  many  of  the  workers  to  be  overcome,  and  it 
has  been  decided  by  members  of  the  Industrial  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  to  adopt  the  use 
of  either  the  electric  or  gas  drying  process  in  the  future 
to  protect  the  painters  and  varnishers.  Helmets,  similar 
to  those  used  in  deep  sea  diving,  will  be  provided  to  safe- 
guard the  workers,  and  air  will  be  supplied  through  tubes 
from  the  outside. 

 At  the  Munich  (N.  Y.)  shops  of  the  New  York, 

Ontario  and  Western,  you  will  find  Foreman  Painter  Oscar 
Agren.  Oscar  has  been  at  these  shops  for  thirty  years, 
big  of  heart  and  smiling  the  smile  that  won't  come  off. 
He  learned  his  trade  in  the  shops  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment railways.  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  well  learned. 

 Foreman  Painter  Morse,  of  the  Pitcairn  (Pa.) 

shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  a  real  basket  ball 
fan  and  every  winter  he  finds  time  to  manage  the  shop 
basket  ball  team,  which  is  very  successful,  and  quite  un- 
like the  fistic  giant  who  said  he  was  the  hero  of  300 
battles  without  a  victory. 

 Perhaps,  to  accept  with  becoming  fortitude  the 

indefinite  postponement  of  the  forty-eighth  convention  of 
the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association  requires  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  nicely  whistled  air  to  keep  one's  courage  up, 
yet  we  may  all  feel  assured  that,  "after  this  cruel  war  is 
over,"  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  house  warming,  some- 


where in  America,  of  patriotic  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  over  which  "Old 
Glory"  will  shine  with  a  new  and  finer  luster,  and  within 
which  circle  a  friendship,  tried  by  the  sterner  things  of 
life,  will  find  expression  in  nobler  terms  of  service. 

 Committees  of  car  and  locomotive  builders  have 

been  organized,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  to  investigate  the  capacity  of  car  and  locomotive 
plants  in  this  country,  and  the  extent  of  their  ability  to 
turn  out  additional  motive  power  and  equipment  for  the 
railroads  in  this  country  and  for  the  Allies.  All  of  which 
presages  more  power  for  the  arm  of  the  thrifty  painter. 

 D.  M.  McCarthy,  foreman  painter  of  the  Elmira 

Water,  Light  and  Railway  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  when 
not  looking  after  his  shop  affairs,  finds  time  to  play  a 
cornet  in  the  city  band.  He  is  also  serving  as  one  of  the 
city  supervisors,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  man  can 
be  busier  than  he. 

 The  "De  Luxe"  train,  operated  by  the  Santa  Fe 

between  Chicago  and  California,  shows  the  fine  supervis- 
ing hand  of  Master  Car  Painter  John  Hartley,  and  dem- 
onstrates what  the  car  painting  department  of  the  Santa 
Fe  can  do  when  it  unlimbers  for  action. 

 Some  insight  into  the  greater  cost  of  painting 

car  and  locomotive  equipment  may  be  gained  from  the 
increased  cost  of  the  equipment  when  new.  For  example. 
Pacific  type  locomotives  have  advanced  in  price  from 
$27,000  to  $47,290.  In  1915  the  cost  of  a  steel  chair  car 
was  $12,500,  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  $18,750. 
Steel  underframe  box  cars,  which  cost  $1,255  in  1915, 
now  command  a  price  of  $2,010. 

 The  Seabord  Air  Line  has  arranged  to  replace  the 

coach  shop  recently  destroyed  by  fire  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  with  a  coach  shop  92  feet  wide  by  248  feet  long. 
Ample  provision  is  to  be  made  for  properly  housing  the 
coach  painting  department  and  providing  the  men  with 
all  necessary  conveniences. 

.  The  International  and  Great  Northern  is  about 

to  be  removed  from  its  receivership.  It  is  said  that  about 
$2,000,000  has  been  spent  in  improvements  since  the  last 
valuation  was  made.  Meantime,  Master  Painter  John  F. 
Roscoe  is  doing  a  busy  man's  work  in  keeping  the  roaa  s 
equipment  in  fine  fettle, 

 Sent  in: — "It  is  reported  that  the  reason  why  the 

steeple  jack  makes  more  money  during  July  and  August 
is  because  he  gets  so  much  more  perspire  (per  spire), 
not  forgetting  that  he  always  finds  time  to  paint  the  rings 
in  the  bells." 

 Not  a  few  of  the  car  and  locomotive  painting  de- 
partments throughout  the  country  have  already  lost  quite  a 
considerable  number  of  their  young  men,  some  of  these 
being  hardly  more  than  boys  slipping  over  the  rim  into 
mature  years.  They  have  gone  out  at  the  call  of  their 
country  to  face  the  Invisible  Mystery.  There  has  been 
no  complaint,  no  resentment,  no  shadow  of  turning. 
They  are  boys  we  have  liked;  their  companionship  has 
been  a  stimulus  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them.  We  shall  remember  them  in  the  days  to  come  and, 
when  the  thunder  of  the  redeeming  guns  shall  have  died 
away,  we  hope  that  from  beyond  the  sea  they  may  come 
home'  to  again  take  up  their  humble  tasks  and  renew  the 
broken  associations.  They  have  been  a  help  to  us  and  we 
trust  that  we  have,  in  some  small  way  at  least,  been  of 
help  to,  them.    Hands  across  the  ocean,  boys! 

 Al  Johnson,  the  capable  and  successful  foreman 

painter  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway,  New  York,  is  an 
ever  blooming  baseball  fan.  Al  has  been  rooting  for 
the  Giants  since  the  days  of  Joe  McGinnity  and  Dan  Mc- 
Gann  Did  you  ever  see  the  old-time  picture  of  the  Giants 
hanging  up  in  his  office?  "Some  team,  those  boys,''  re- 
marks Al. 

 At  Rennselaer,  N.  Y.,  at  the  shops  of  the  New 

York  Central  Lines,  you  will  find  Foreman  Painter  John 
Fremgen.  John  is  one  of  the  essential  units  in  the  of- 
ficial family  of  the  Central,  and  no  man  is  more  devoted 
to  earning  his  salary  and  doing  his  bit  for  the  good  old 
road  than  he. 

 Gus  Derrick's  batting  average  isn't  quite  up  to 

that  of  former  years,  but  he  has  lost  none  of  his  enthu- 
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MONEYI 

SA  VE  MONEY  on 

raK 


REGISTERED 


U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Two  ways:    By  paying  less  per  gallon  for  a  better  product;  by  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  carrying  all  of  the  products  this  displaces.  You  rarely  need  anything— any 
j^oi-e— but  DEGRAH.   DEGRAH  takes  the  place  of  Shellac,  Lacquer  and  the 
following  varnishes— Floor,  Spar,  all  high  class  Interior       fl*^  HC  ^^1 
Trim,  and  Automobile  and  Carriage  varnishes.     Price  ^  F*-^ 

Write  TO-DAY  for  sample  and  full  information  about  this  marvelous  new 
product  that  saves  you  at  least  one  coat  every  time  you  use  it— that  dries  over- 
night and  can  be  sandpapered  or  rubbed  the  next  day. 

MAKE  MONEY  on 


PETRIFIES 
CEMENT  SURFACES  . 

By  taking  big  contracts  for  hardening  and  binding  concrete  floors  and  walls  in 
Factories,  Garages,  School  Houses,  Hospitals,  Business  Buildings  and  Resi- 
dences. A  Giant  for  strength.  Makes  concrete  as  hard  as  flint,  impervious  to 
water  as  glass,  enduring  as  time — dust-proof  ^^TC  TM^f  c\ci\T 
and  wear-proof.      PREVENTO  will  make  you    M>/ ^  Pt:i 

Write  TO-DAY  for  PREVENTO-treated  Cement  block  and  fall  information 
telling  how  you  can  make  this  money. 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  GO. 

Makers  of  the  114  KEYSTONE  KUALITY  KREATIONS 
KEYSTONE  and  QUALITY  stand  for  the  same 


115  KEYSTONA  BLDG. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Millions 

upon 

millions 

of  home  owners  have  read  the  advertisement 
shown  at  left  during  the  past  month.  Hundreds  of 
these  readers  are  located  right  in  your  territory. 
Next  time  you  figure  on  a  painting  job  why  not 
suggest 


instead  of  wall  paper  for  the  interior?    That  will  increase  your 
profits  and  make  a  new  fi-iend  every  time.    Try  it ! 
Drop  us  a  line  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Job  Record  Book.    It's  a  great  convenience. 

Uhe  £owe  Brothers  Compamf 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Jersey  City 


Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 


Toronto 


siasm  for  the  game,  although  it  has  been  temporarily 
eclipsed  by  the  war.  Meanwhile,  Foreman  Painter  Der- 
rick is  getting  out  a  good  volume  of  work  for  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  many 
years. 

^Samuel    Fenton,    former    car    and  locomotive 


painter,  serving  with  both  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Le- 
high Valley,  and  more  recently  railway  representative  of 
the  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  has  been  made  superintendent 
of  the  concern's  Brooklyn  factory.  Sam's  friendly  visits 
to  the  car  and  locomotive  paint  shops,  in  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion of  country  will  be  missed,  but  to  his  larger  sphere 
of  duty  he  will  carry  the  best  wishes  of  a  big  brood  of 
friends. 

The  esteemed  Atchison  (Kansas)  Glohe,  in  bold 


at  the  Harmon  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 
Allentown  is  noted  for  pretty  girls,  and  it  may  be  said,  in 
confidence,  that  George  thinks  the  world  and  all  of  two. 
Their  names  are  Margaret  and  Dorothy,  and  they  happen 
to  be  his  daughters,  and  they  are  such  good  girls  that 
father  Douglas  has  a  perfect  right  to  feel  mighty  proud 
of  them. 

-The  death  of  W.  D.  Jones,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for 


type  declares  "Chicago  sat  down  on  a  lemon  pie,''  which 
catastrophe  would  appear  to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of 
President  Gearhart  in  postponing  the  forty-eighth  annual 
convention  indefinitely. 

 The  Kansas  City  Northwestern,  formerly  a  part 

of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  has  been  reorganized  and 
will,  in  the  near  future,  be  taken  out  of  receivership. 
This  will  pave  the  way  for  the  organization  of  a  substan- 
tial little  painting  department. 

 The  annual  report  of  the  Hocking  Valley  shows 

that  its  equipment  consists  of  133  locomotives.  73  passen- 
ger cars  and  15,292  freight  and  miscellaneous  cars,  an 
item  which  proves  that  Master  Painter  P.  J.  Hoffman  is 
fully  engaged  in  bearing  "the  white  man's  burden."' 

I   The  Pullman  Car  Company  has  recently  placed 

an  order  with  the  Buffalo  Steel  Works  for  563  tons  of 
steel  for  repair  shops  at  Buffalo,  at  which  point,  in  due 
season,  a  busy  swarm  of  painters  will  be  employed. 

 The  American  Locomotive  Company  is  engaged 

upon  an  order  from  the  Southern  Railway  for  25  Santa 
Fe  type  locomotives.  This  will  serve  as  a  substantial 
contribution  to  painting  activities  on  the  Southern. 

 George  Douglas,  foreman  painter  of  the  Lehigh 

Valley  Transit  Company,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  an  old 
steam  railway  painter,  having  been  at  one  time  employed 


the  past  twelve  years  master  painter  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  shops,  at  Portsmouth,  occurred  May  31  at  a  hospital 
in  that  city  after  an  illness  of  only  four  days.  The  fune- 
ral services  were  held  June  3.  Mr.  Jones  was  an  exceed- 
ingly capable  man  and  the  interests  under  his  adminis- 
tration were  most  efficiently  handled. 

 Emil  Elmke,  foreman  painter  of  the  New  York 

Central  shops  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  company's 
able  and  qualified  members  of  the  official  family.  Emil 
never  does  things  by  halves,  and  his  excellently  managed 
department  in  the  Bison  City  is  sure  testimony  to  this 
fact. 

-The  climate  is  steadily  climbing  higher  on  the 


rounds  of  the  thermometer  down  in  Mississippi  where,  at 
the  Vicksburg  shops  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi,  Master 
Painter  J  A.  P.  Glass  continues  to  turn  out  a  good  vol- 
ume of  well  painted  work.  Glass  is  a  fixture  in  the  Bayou 
State,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  as  his  employing  company 
is  ready  to  testify. 

 J.  L.  Askew,  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Sea  Board  Air  Line,  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter painter  at  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  shops  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Askew  will  have  charge  of  coach,  locomotive, 
freight  car  and  ferry  equipment  painting. 

 One  of  the  capable  men  of  Indiana  is  none  other 

than  our  good  friend,  A.  J.  Bruning,  master  painter  at 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  shops  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  ,  Incidentally,  too.  Andrew  Bruning  is  one 
of  the  loyal  and  strong  supporters  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P. 
A.,  and  is  accounted  worthy  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table 
at  any  gathering. 

 At  South  Tacoma,  Wash.,  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  have  a  most  delightful  summer,  and  every  pros- 
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pect  pleases.  Meanwhile,  Master  Painter  E.  T.  Congdon, 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  shops,  at  South  Tacoma,  goes  right 
along  turning  out  a  fine  volume  of  work  and  saluting  the 
flag  at  every  bend  of  the  road. 

 During  July  of  last  year  the  Portsmouth  (Va.) 

shops  of  the  Sea  Board  Air  Line  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
At  this  writing  contractors  are  just  beginning  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  paint  shop,  of  a  ten-coach  capacity,  to  be 
made  of  concrete,  and  to  be  supplied  with  all  modern 
conveniences. 

 The  late  John  Rattenbury,  a  brief  sketch  of 

whose  life  appeared  in  these  columns  last  month,  joined 
the  M  C  and  L.  P.  Association  in  1873,  three  years  after 
it=:  formation.  He  learned  the  trade  of  painting  at  the 
Detroit  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  under  the  fore- 
manship  of  Thomas  Choke,  his  apprenticeship  beginning 
in  the  year  1853.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  in  the  year  1866,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  master  painter,  and  for  a  great  many  years 
had  charge  of  every  description  of  painting  on  that  great 
system,  including  car  and  locomtive  work,  buildings 
bridges,,  advertising  work,  and  the  furnishing  and  fitting 
UD  of  all  offices.  Mr.  Rattenbury  once  paid  this  tribute 
to  the  Rock  Island:— "It  is  one  of  the  best  corporations 
that  a  man  ever  worked  for.  They  only  expect  you  to 
do  your  duty,  and  as  long  as  you  do  that  they  will  stand 
by  you  ■•  For  many  years  John  Rattenbury,  as  a  railroad 
master  painter,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  business.  He 
was  a  strTc^  disciplinarian,  sagacious,  level-headed,  wise 
Tud  skiUful  in  his  craftsmanship,  and  gifted  with  execu- 
tfve  ability  of  a  high  order.  Not  a  few  master  painters 
of  influence  received  their  training  under  the  able  stew- 
ardship of  Mr.  Rattenbury. 

 Mr<=  C  B  Harwood,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  well- 
known  among  the  ladies  of  the  Association  has  quite 
completely  recovered  from  a  serious  attack  of  rheumatism. 

 The  sixty-third  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  shows  that  for  the  six  months  ending  De- 
cember last,  it  has  added  the  following  new  equipment: 
—Twenty-three  freight  locomotives,  one  passenger  loco- 
motive, S  locomotive  tenders,  2  steel  dining  cars,  1  steel 
business  car,  5  steel  flat  cars,  25  steel  underframe  8-wheel 
cabooses  1.317  automobile  cars.  Orders  have  also  been 
placed  during  the  six  months  for  the  following  equip- 
jnent  — Twenty-two  Pacific  type  passenger  locomotives, 
75  freight  locomotives,  183  automobile  cars,  25  steel  bag- 
gage and  express  cars,  and  1  motor  inspection  car.  All 
of  which  indicates  increased  duties  for  Master  Painter 
W.  H.  Dutton. 

 The  Illinois  Central  has  arranged  to  build  at  its 

own  shops  75  cabooses,  250  wooden  box  cars  and  250 
wooden  stock  cars,  and  Master  Painter  William  Mullen- 
dorf  is  promised  a  busy  summer  taking  care  of  this  spe- 
cial equipment. 

 Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  clerical  business  ne- 
cessitated in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  large  rail- 
road is  indicated  by  a  news  item  stating  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  is  now  engaged  in  moving  approximately  1,000 
tons  of  records  in  San  Francisco.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  everv  master  painter  will  agree  to  the  statement 
that  the  painting  department  contributed  its  bit  to  this 
weighty  matter. 

 The  Louisville  and  Nashville  has  made  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  the  pay  of  shop  men,  said  to  affect  8,000 
men,  and  including  those  employed  under  Master  Painter 
George  Schumpp. 

 Painters,  in  common  with  all  other  employes  of 

the  Canadian  Pacific  engaged  in  shop  work,  have  had 
their  wages  Increased  six  cents  an  hour. 

 The  Canalian  Northern  has  increased  the  pay  of 

shop  men  throughout  the  company  lines.  It  is  said  that 
the  rates  are  now  uniform  on  all  the  divisions,  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

 Master  Painter  H.  Hengeveld's  men  have  sliared, 

with  all  other  employes,  except  those  belonging  to  unions, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  an  increase 
in  pay,  ranging  from  8  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.  Formal 
agreements  have  already  been  made  with  the  unions. 

 "Robins  Forcibly  Fed  on  Goose  Eggs'"  is  a  daily 

paper  headline  which  is  respectfully  referred  for  inter- 
pretation to  O.  P.  Wilkins,  the  consistent  and  enthusiastic 
baseball  fan  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

 Rice  is  the  world's  leading  crop,  5,000,000.000 

bushels  being  the  normal  annual  production,  yet  the  aver- 
age master  car  and  locomotive  painter  would  balk  at  this 
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food  if  served  with  it  three  times  daily.  The  Japanese 
painter  eats  it  that  many  times  daily  year  after  year,  and 
a  more  vigorous  or  active  brush  wielder  would  be  hard 
to  find  in  any  cocntry. 

 J.  E.  Caldwell,  master  painter  of  the  N.  O.  and 

N.  E.  R  R.,  at  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  shops,  is  turning  out 
a  good  volume  of  work  right  along,  and  doing  it  in  a 
manner  to  disarm  criticism.  He  also  dispenses  true 
Southern  hospitality,  which  means  that  you  are  made 
quickly  at  home  when  you  corner  Caldwell. 

 In  performing  the  duties  formerly  attended  to 

by  E.  F.  Bigelow,  now  of  the  Sanitation  and  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  in  Districts  No.  1  and  No.  2,  which 
cover  the  territory  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  New  York,  Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts 
will  devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  West  Albany  shops 
and  part  between  the  cities  above  named.  This  would 
seem  to  offer  some  relief  from  the  confinement  incident 
to  constant  shop  duties. 

 W.  P.  Robinson,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  widely 

known  and  successful  Western  railway  representative  of 
James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.,  has  for  the  past  few  weeks  been 
suffering  from  an  illness  which  at  times  has  assumed 
an  exceedingly  serious  character.  About  six  weeks  ago 
Mr.  Robinson  submitted  to  a  tonsil  operation,  which  at 
first  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  but  after  a  few  days  de- 
veloped into  a  very  severe  illness,  accompanied  by  hem- 
orrhages on  several  occasions,  which  fairly  threatened 
his  life.  He  is  now  out  of  the  hospital  and  before  these 
lines  are  in  print  expects  to  be  greeting  his  friends  on 
the  road  with  the  handshake  and  the  smile  that  has 
given  him  the  prime  \vestern  atmosphere. 

 "Buy  a  Liberty  Bond"  was  the  slogan  in  the  paint 

shop  of  the  West  Albany  plant  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  June  15,  and  the  amount  subscribed  by  Master 
Painter  H.  M.  Butts'  sturdy  brush  wielders  totaled  $5,250. 
This  is  the  largest  amocnt  subscribed  by  the  employes 
of  any  steam  railway  paint  shop  for  Liberty  Bonds  known 
to  this  department  to  date.  Three  cheers  for  the  "boys" 
of  the  West  Albany  shops!  And  a  tiger  for  D.  C.  Sher- 
wood, salesman  in  chief. 

 F.  L.  Henninger,  master  painter  at  the  Pittsburgh 


shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company,  is  one  of  the 
enterprising  craftsmen  of  the  Keystone  State.  The  fine 
work  turned  out  of  the  shop  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ninger testifies,  better  than  anything  else,  to  the  qualifi- 
cations which  he  brings  to  his  office. 

—  An  association  composed  of  employes  of  the  New 

York  Central  Lines'  Car  Department  of  the  West  Albany 
shops,  consisting  of  70  members,  with  G.  E.  Carson,  mas- 
ter car  builder,  as  president,  and  with  Messrs.  Butts,  Sher- 
wood, Freingon,  Wahman,  Smith,  and  many  others  from 
the  paint  shop,  as  active  members,  are  making  a  great 
drive  on  the  high  cost  of  living  by  cultivating  twenty 
acres  of  potatoes.  At  this  writing  the  man  with  the 
hoe  is  mightier  than  the  man  with  the  horn  in  that  20- 
acre  patch  of  spuds,  and  if  nature  turns  a  friendly  ear 
we  may  expect  to  hear  some  wonderful  yarns  of  yielding 
tubers,  when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin. 

 The  current  story  that  the  Boston  and  Maine 

has,  on  June  25,  taken  off  391  passenger  trains  may  be 
explained  something  like  this:— The  Boston  and  Maine 
carries  more  people  for  one  mile  than  any  other  railroad 
in  the  United  States.  This  elimination  of  trains  means 
boiling  down  the  local  traffic  and  making  one  train  do  the 
work  of  two;  i.  e.,  instead  of  some  expresses  with  locals 
after  them  in  a  few  minutes,  the  express  will  do  the  local 
work.  Probably  one  or  two  branches  will  be  temporarily 
closed  to  passenger  trains,  as  most  of  the  people  are  con- 
veyed by  the  street  car  people.  This,  however,  will  make 
no  difference  in  shop  work,  it  is  reported,  as  the  spare 
cars  will  likely  be  shopped.  At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the 
company  the  125  cars  under  process  of  having  steel  un- 
derframes  applied,  which  includes  dining  and  private 
cars  are  about  completed.  An  appropriation  for  apply- 
ing steel  underframes  to  105  more  passenger  equipment 
cars  has  been  made,  and  all  this  work,  taken  m  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  volume  of  work  movmg  through  the 
paint  shop,  promises  busy  hours  for  the  men  m  Master 
Painter  Charles  E.  Copp's  department. 

 Messrs.  Butts  and  Sherwood,  of  the  West  Albany 

shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  have  already  quali- 
fied as  experts  in  potato  culture.  They  say  the  most  ef- 
fective method  of  ridding  the  vines  of  bugs  is  to  leis- 
urely ride  along  between  the  rows  of  growing  spuds  in 
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vour  handy  Henry  car,  and  with  the  trusty  air  gun  pop 
the  bui  as  they  skedaddle  from  plant  to  plant.  Next! 

 T  J  Lawler,  the  able  railway  representative  ot 

the  American  Roll  Gold  I^af  Company,  has  been  chatting 
wfth  Eastern  friends  along  the  range  of  railway  pamt 
Thons  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Lawler  is  an  old-time 
ar'plinter  Lvins  worked  for  a  number  of  Western  roads 
before  taking  up  the  game  of  salesmanship. 

 June    1  Master  Car  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp 

auietlv  observed  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  as- 
summon  of  foremanship  luties  with  the  Boston  and 
Se  In  consideration  of  this  long  and  successful  term 
of  service  in  a  responsible  position,  he  has  been  assured 
Sat  he  will  be  permitted  to  have,  if  he  so  desires,  two 
Souths  Teave  of  absence.  This  he  expects  to  take  per- 
haps in  nstallments,  during  which  time  he  will  visit  the 
old  homestead  and  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Incident- 
?Uv  hTwill  fish  for  the  big  'uns  that  swim  m  Lake  Wm- 
SSsaukee  meanwhile  enjoying  ^J^Sage 
many  a  happy  family  house  party  at  the  summer  cottage 
by  the  lakeside. 

PAINTING  THE  FLAGPOLE. 

O N  Saturday  afternoon,  June  23,  the  employes  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  shops,  at  Elizabethport  un- 
furled, with  appropriate  ceremonies,  a  magnificent 
American  flag,  15  by  28  feet  in  size,  from  the  top  of  a 
tan  pole  whifk  had  been  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the 
shop  enclosure,  just  opposite  the  Elizabethport  station,  m 
the  first  ward  of  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J 

The  pole  which  is  132  feet  high  and  said  to  be  taller 
than  any  other  independent  flagstaff  in  the  State,  is  made 
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entirely  of  steel  the  lower  section  being  a  lattice  work 
mast,  93  feet  high.  Above  this,  a  pole,  composed  of  three 
sections  of  steel  pipe,  each  higher  one  being  a  little  less 
in  diameter  than  the  one  below,  extends  for  an  addi- 
tional 39  feet,  capped  by  a  17-inch  gilded  ball  at  the  top. 

While  the  railroad  company  contributed  the  material 
from  which  the  pole  was  made,  the  labor  was  given  by 
the  men  in  the  shops,  who  gave  their  own  time  to  the 
work  and  in  addition,  they  contributed  the  needed  cash 
to  pay  for  building  a  10-foot  cube  of  concrete  which  was 
sunk  to  form  the  foundation,  at  a  cost  of  about  ?T(J.  as 
well  as  raising  the  money  to  buy  the  flag,  and  for  all  the 
other  incidental  expenses.  _ 

While  the  erection  of  this  flag  pole  is  commendable 
from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  and  affords  an  example  that 
might  well  be  emulated  in  the  other  railroad  shops  of  the 
country,  it  is  the  painting  of  the  pole,  under  direction  of 
Foreman  Painter  F.  A.  Weis,  that  makes  it  particularly 
interesting  to  readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Before  being  erected  the  lattice  girders  and  the  pipe 
section  of  the  pole  were  painted  with  one  co^t  of  jed 
lead   one  coat  of  white  lead  and  one  coat  of  aluminum 
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bronze  paint — the  latter  being  a  product  of  the  neighbor- 
ing factory  of  the  Bronze  Powder  Works  Company. 

The  pole  was  so  made  that  in  order  to  facilitate  erec- 
tion, the  pipe  section  was  hung  within  the  lattice,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  might  be  raised  through  a  sleeve  in  the 
cap  of  the  lattice  by  means  of  a  winch,  and  when  the 
pole  reached  the  required  height  it  would  be  clamped  at 
the  base  of  the  pipe  and  become  permanent. 

In  raising  the  lattice  work  girder,  the  paint  naturally 
received  some  scratches,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
pipe  section  would  probably  be  scratched  in  raising  it 
through  the  sleeve.  So  it  was  decided  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  send  a  man  with  a  paint  pot  up  to  the  top  of 
the  lattice  and  let  him  paint  the  pole  as  it  rose. 

The  representative  of  The  Painters  Magazine  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  present  when  this  final  painting  was 
given  and  to  make  some  snapshots  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Weis  was  one  of  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  erection  of  the  pole.  In  picture  No.  1  he  is  seen  fac- 
ing the  camera,  with  a  pleased  expression  upon  his  face, 
as  one  of  his  force  from  the  passenger  car  paint  shop— 
who  is  something  of  a  steeplejack,  by  the  way — ^began 
the  ascent  of  the  lattice  work. 

The  next  photograph  (No.  2),  shows  the  painter  about 
half  way  up  the  lattice,  steadily  climbing.  Attached  to 
his  belt  the  flag  halliard  will  be  observed — made  from  a 
light  wire  rope  covered  with  a  woven  cotton  cord.  It  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  place  this  rope  over  the  pulley  block, 
just  below  the  gilded  ball. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  pulley  is 
arranged  inside  a  U-shaped  iron,  with  one  side  of  the  U 
prolonged  to  form  the  support  of  the  gilded  ball,  the  top 
being  open.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  one  to  fly  a 
kite  "with  a  very  long  tail  and  catch  the  cord  over  the 
pulley  block,  pulling  it  into  place  by  the  tail  and  then 
haul  up  a  heavier  cord,  and  finally,  a  rope,  in  case  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  renew  the  halliard  or  to  send  a  man 
up  the  pole  on  a  boatswain's  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
repainting. 

In  the  third  photograph  we  see  the  painter  at  the  top 
of  the  lattice.  When  he  reached  this  point  he  lowered 
the  free  end  of  the  halliard,  after  placing  it  on  the  block, 
and  when  it  reached  the  ground  it  was  tied  to  the  cord,  a 


paint  pot  and  brush  fastened  to  the  loop  and  the  mate- 
rials were  in  this  way  quickly  hoisted  to  the  painter. 

Next  he  loosened  the  clamps  which  held  the  pole  and 
threw  them  to  the  ground,  giving  a  signal  to  the  sturdy 
men  from  the  blacksmith  and  machine  shops  to  hoist 
away.  The  winch  began  to  work  and  slowly  and  steadily 
the  pipe  pole  rose  through  the  sleeve.  The  painter  is  seen 
at  work  in  photograph  No.  4,  busy  touching  up  the  pipe 
as  it  is  sliding  upward.  At  the  time  this  photograph  was 
taken  about  half  the  pole  had  passed  through  the  sleeve. 

When  the  pole  reached  its  full  height,  a  machinist,  who 
had  meanwhile  climbed  the  lattice,  clamped  it  in  posi- 
tion. Then  the  painter  gradually  worked  his  way  down- 
ward, touching  up  all  the  places  where  the  paint  had  been 
rubbed  off,  and  the,  pole  stood  out  bright  and  shining 
ready  for  the  flagraising. 


PAINT  AND  ALLIED  TRADE  TRAVELERS 
SERVING  THEIR  COUNTRY. 

THE  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Al- 
lied Trades  is  well  represented  among  those  who 
are  dioing  their  bit  for  their  country.  Harold  Rowe, 
vice-president,  and  son  of  R.  P.  Rowe,  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  has  joined  the  aviation  corps;  R.  S.  Wil- 
son, of  the  Devoe  &  Raynolds  organization,  is  with  the 
Second  Field  Artillery;  A.  T.  Ronan,  of  the  Egan,  Ronan 
&  Houseman  Co.  is  at  Plattsburg.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  association  an  honor  roll  was  inaugurated  upon 
which  the  names  of  all  members  called  to  the  colors  will 
be  inscribed  The  Association  also  voted  to  invest  some 
of  its  funds  in  Liberty  Bonds. 


Some  day  all  merchants  will  learn  the  way  to  cope 
with  the  mail-order  house  is  to  render  a  service  equal  to, 
or  better  than,  the  service  it  affords.  The  mail-order 
house  is  not  especially  obnoxious  to  the  merchant  who 
is  taking  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  his  opportu- 
nities; and  on  the  whole,  the  mail-order  men  have  likely 
been  a  benefit  to  merchandising,  for  they  have  kept  mer- 
chants on  the  jump,  making  them  better  business  men. 
— Associated  Advertising. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS—EGG  SHELL-FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties      Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a  Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indetinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  ofifered 

for  a  similar  purpose 
Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


STRENGTH  OF  TRADE  SITUATION. 

THE  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  of  PluU.<;tine  and  Lusitania 
fame  said  something  when  he  promulgated  the 
dictuiai  that  "fear  is  the  curse  of  humanity.  How- 
ever this  restraining  instinct  may  be  regarded  m  matters 
spiritual,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  of  a  curse 
than  a  blessing  in  the  business  world,  says  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Keystone  Weekly.  That  intangible  something 
known  as  '•confidence"  quickly  responds  to  the  slightest 
threat,  whether  well  or  ill  founded. 

It  was  of  course,  quite  natural  that  the  declaration  ot 
war  should,  temporarily,  at  least,  create  conservatism  and 
retrenchment  in  the  trade  field,  and  it  was  most  fortu- 
nate that  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  the  country  was 
reveling  in  wealth  and  in  industrial  and  business  activ- 
ity a  condition  which  prevented  any  stampede  m  the  di- 
rection of  suicidal  economy.  The  timidity  has  been  short 
lived  however,  and  has  been  followed  by  a  degree  ot 
confidence  and  activity  unparalleled  in  the  history  ot  the 
country 

The  situation  everywhere  corresponds  with  that  re- 
ported to  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  by  its 
special  investigating  committee,  which  said  T\ere  is  no 
substantial  evidence  that  the  public  is  not  making  and 
will  not  continue  to  make  its  customary  purchases  in  pro- 
portion to  its  normal  needs.    Such  timidity  as  existed  is 

passing."  .  . 

High  pressure  industrial  activity  was  again  reported 
last  week  with  a  material  improvement  in  the  grain  crops 
situation'  and  another  new  record  in  bank  clearings, 
which  showed  a  40  per  cent,  increase  over  the  total  tor 
the  same  week  of  last  year,  and  of  118  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  week  of  1915.  Business  failui-c^s  were  2.<2, 
compared  with  304  in  the  same  week  ot  1910  and  3  0  m 
the  same  week  of  1915.  These  statistics  might  well  be 
discountea  if  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  continuance 
of  these  prosperous  conditions,  but  there  is  absolu  ely  n;> 
reason  for  either  doubt  or  timidity. 

An  element  of  success  in  a  merchant  is  his  ability  to 
buy  and  his  readiness  and  ability  to  pay.  Good  buying 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  merchant  and  soon  deter- 
mines his  survival. 


NO   PRICES   ON   THE  BACK. 

IN  announcing  their  new  wall  paper  sample  books  for 
1917-1918,  the  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  105-107  West 
Fortieth  street.  New  York,  and  125  North  Wabash, 
avenue,  Chicago,  state  that  the  patterns  will  be  marked, 
as  heretofore,  with  the  numbers  only.  Wholesale  price 
lists  will  be  forwarded  to  their  patrons  with  the  books. 

As  the  Lloyd  Company's  line  consists  entirely  of  high 
grade  imported  wall  papers  that  are  sold  on  their  artis- 
tic merit,  rather  than  on  their  price,  this  absence  of 
price  of  any  kind  on  the  backs  of  the  book  samples,  is  a 
very  important  one  to  the  decorator,  since  it  leaves  him 
free  to  make  his  own  prices.  As  one  decorator  ex- 
pressed it,  the  artist  can  handle  wall  paper  as  he  would 
the  colors  on  his  palette,  and  in  the  decoration  of  a 
room  he  should  charge  for  the  completed  result,  rather 
than  so  much  a  roll  for  the  paper,  and  so  much  for  the 
hanging. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  a  well  known  woman  deco- 
rator in  New  York  city,  when  asked  the  price  of  the 
wall  paper  she  suggested  for  a  certain  room,  replied:  — 
"I  do  not  charge  anything  at  all  for  the  wall  papers.  1 
charge  you  for  my  service  in  producing  a  completed 
decorative  effect,  and  all  the  materials  needed  for  ob- 
taining it  1  give  to  you  as  a  part  of  that  service. 

The  Llovd  Company's  papers  appeal  to  the  artistic  dec- 
orator and  his  patrons,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  omis- 
sion of  any  price  on  the  backs  of  the  samples  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  When  obliged  to  quote  a  retail  price,  in 
their  own  warerooms.  to  customers  whom  a  decorator 
may  send  there  for  the  puri)0(.e  of  selecting  goods,  they 
follow  the  old  custom,  their  endeavor  being  to  co-oper- 
ate witlu  the  decorator  and  afford  liini  a  maxinnini  ol 
protection. 


True  economy  i.s  cutting  out  waste  and  not  the  stoD- 
page  of  expenditures  which  conserves  property. 

An  important  factor  in  tlie  conduct  of  a  modern,  euc- 
cessful  business  is  up-to-date  advertising.  This  is  an 
art,  and  much  attention  should  he  given  to  securing 
publicity  for  the  wares  you  sell. 
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TPAOE 
MARK 


R  C6. 
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The  Name  to  Co  BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf  ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

268-274  S.  2nd  St.      T>L*l^J^l     l_  • 

20 1 -207  Spruce  St.  r'nilaclelpnia 


A  MESSAGE  TO  SALESMEN  IN  THE  PAINT 
AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 

HERE'S  a  message  full  of  interest  to  every  salesman 
of  paints,  varnishes,  wall  papers,  brushes  or  any 
of  the  allied  lines.  It  comes  from  President 
James  C.  Kelly,  of  the  National  Paint  Salesmen's  Assq- 
ciation,  335  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York  city, 
and  reads  as  follows:  — 

A  Message  from  President  Kelly. 

The  verdict,  rendered  by  men  who  know,  is  that  asso- 
ciations of  the  proper  character  tend  to  do  good. 

No  set  of  men  can  realize  this  fact  better  than  the  sales- 
men, for  no  set  of  men  have  greater  opportunity  to  do 
good  or  evil  than  the  salesmen,  and  I  am  only  referring 
to  the  good  or  evil  in  business  life. 

There  is  a  great  army  of  salesmen  in  the  paint  line, 
upwards  of  25,000  men.  Imagine  this  great  number  and 
then  consider  the  small  percentage  of  these  men  who 
know  each  other.  It  is  true  that  to  know  all  the  others 
would  be  impossible.  There  is  an  opportunity,  however, 
of  many  of  these  men  knowing  each  other  better,  espe- 
cially in  the  territory  where  many  work  daily  and  come 
in  contact  frequently  with  each  other. 

Salesmen's  associations  representing  the  paint  and  al- 
lied trades  now  are  organized  in — 

New  England  (Boston),  Connecticut,  New  York  State, 
New  York  city,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  New  Jersey. 

All  of  these  associations  have  meeting  rooms  except  the 
New  York  State  Association.  Regular  meetings  are  held 
monthly  or  twice  monthly  by  these  associations  except- 
ing the  New  York  State  Association,  the  latter  holding 
their  principal  meeting  yearly,  usually  during  the  con- 
vention of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators' 
Association  of  New  York  State. 

It  would  be  a  revelation  to  many  salesmen  to  witness 
the  deliberations  at  the  meetings  of  the  different  associa- 
tions. Many  matters  of  vital  import  for  the  betterment 
of  trade  conditions  are  discussed  and  acted  upon  in  a 
manner  cerditable  to  the  salesmen.  Great  good  has  been 
done  through  the  existence  of  these  associations;  many 
manufacturers  have  enjoyed  benefits  through  their  sales- 
men being  affiliated  with  these  associations,  even  without 
their  knowing  of  it. 

Once  Strangers,  Now  Friends. 

Many  salesmen,  all  working  in  a  given  territory  were 
practically  strangers  prior  to  these  associations  existing. 
Today  they  are  friends  and  confidants.  A  salesman  who 
formerly  hesitated  asking  another  salesman  in  his  own 
or  an  allied  line  for  information  relative  to  the  methods 
of  some  particular  customer  or  prospect,  how  certain 
phases  of  the  business  of  the  latter  were  carried  on  has, 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  association,  a  channel  through 
which  valuable  information  can  be  had,  such  as  probably 
could  not  be  obtained  otherwise,  and  remember  the  in- 
formation sought  has  been  cheerfully  given. 

Occasions  have  presented  themselves  where  one  sales- 
man misjudged  a  fellow  salesman.  Due  to  the  existence 
of  the  associations,  where  these  men  met  outside  the 
business  arena,  coming  in  contact  with  each  other  in 
association  and  social  atmosphere,  the  one  who  mis- 
judged found  he  was  in  error,  the  result  being  that  the 
Fellow  who  judged  wrong  the  other  fellow 
Is  now  that  fellow's  better  friend 

In  some  cases  the  first  impression  is  not  the  right  one. 

Encouraged  by  the  Employers. 

Salesmen  representing  the  foremost  concerns  in  the 
paint  and  allied  trades  are  members  of  the  associations 
named  in  the  foregoing. 

It  is  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  in 
a  position  to  state  that  these  concerns  have  given  their 
moral  and  financial  support  to  these  associations  With 
such  support,  a  stimulus  has  been  given  the  associations 
and  the  salesmen.  These  associations  were  made  possi- 
ble for  the  good  that  could  be  done  the  trade  from  every 
angle  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  particular  person 

Naturally,  there  is  the  social  side  to  these  associations 
It  IS  their  custom  to  hold  an  aunual  dinner  and  outing 
The  dinners  are  usually  held  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels 
in  the  locality  where  the  associations  meet  and  the  out- 
ing at  some  point  nearby.  These  functions  have  always 
been  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  officials  of  the 
manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have  made  addresses. 
Many  of  those  in  the  trade  attend  these  functions  and 
the  royal  good  time  all  enjoy  stays  in  their  memory,  the 


USE  FOX'S 

CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  are  the  products  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
materials. 

Thirty  years  of  constant  effort,  honest  dealing 
and  gradual  suceess. 

>ye  offer  the  best  materials  in  our  line  on  the 
market  and  guarantee  our  products  will  over- 
come more  difficulties,  prove  more  reliable 
and  cost  less  per  jib  than  any  others. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  responsible  con- 
cerns in  the  trade. 

We  Urge  Your  Trade. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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PITCAIRN  Varnishes  com- 
bine  the  easy  flowing  that 
makes  work  easy,  and  the 
beauty  that  makes  your  work 
distinctive. 

Pitcairn  Varnishes  are  made 
from  pure  gums,  and  are  the 
aged  varnishes — these  are  two 
reasons  why  Pitcairn  Aged 
Varnish  finish  grows  old  beau- 
tifully, enriched  by  time. 


PITCAIRN  VARNISH  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Distributing  stocks  warelioused  in  29  whole- 
sale centers.    On  sale  by  retailers 
everywhere. 
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Paints 
Enamels 
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ANiLINC 


Varnishes 
Fillers 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  snggestion8.  color  cards 
and  quotation  B 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Enamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


only  complaint  being  that  the  months  roll  around  too 
slowly  before  the  day  is  set  for  the  next. 

The  presence  of  manufacturer,  customer  and  salesman, 
all  seated  round  the  festive  board,  is  the  result  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  associations. 

In  February,  1917,  during  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  salesmen  affiliated  with  the  associations 
named  held  a  meeting.  The  result  was  the  formation  of 
the  National  Paint  Salesmen's  Association.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  — 

James  C.  Kelly,  president. 

L.  M.  Hardy,  secretary. 

The  hope  of  those  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  was 
that  associations  of  salesmen  in  the  paint  and  allied 
trades  would  be  organized  in  all  available  sections  of  the 
country. 

More  Salesmen's  Associations  Needed. 

There  are  many  centers  where  associations  could  be 
formed;  there  are  many  sections  of  the  country  where 
many  such  salesmen  reside.  Therefore,  it  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  the  writer  of  this  article  that  in  the  near  future 
some  salesmen  talk  up  this  matter  of  an  association  in 
their  section  and  endeavor  to  organize.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  fellow-salesmen  throughout  the  country  realize 
how  happy  I  would  be  if  I  could  meet  them  in  person  and 
then  to  enthuse  them  as  I  would  like  to  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  Personally,  I  have  been  benefited  in  being 
more  closely  allied  with  my  fellow  salesmen.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  instances  that  brought  home  to  me  the 
wisdom  of  those  responsible  for  the  initial  step  in  having 
organized  the  first  association.  The  mand  of  good  fellow- 
ship, the  hand  of  sympathy,  has  often  been  extended  in 
our  associations,  and  when  death  took  from  us  a  fellow 
member  his  family  received  from  our  hand  financial  aid. 

I  would  be  happy  to  give  whatever  advice  may  be 
sought  relative  to  the  custom  of  the  associations  now  or- 
ganizing as  to  the  matter  of  by-laws,  dues  or  any  other 
information  desired. 

To  my  fellow  salesmen  throughout  the  trade  I  sincerely 
say  to  you. 

Happiness  and  prosperity  to  you  all. 


MEETING  OF  EAGLE-PICHER  SALESMEN. 

THE  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company  held  their  annual 
summer  meeting  of  the  Eastern  sales  force  in  New 
York,  from  June  19  to  21.  The  business  sessions 
were  held  at  their  new  New  York  offices,  101  Park  ave- 
nue. Besides  the  sales  force,  there  were  present  0.  S. 
Picher,  president;  R.  W.  Evans,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral sales  manager;  John  R.  MacGregor.  assistant  genera,l 
sales  manager,  and  John  B.  Livingston,  all  from  Chi- 
cago; Mr  Chatam,  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  branch;  also 
Dr.  Schaeffer,  chief  chemist  of  the  company;  W.  E.  Mas- 
ton,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch,  and  H.  H.  Riley, 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  branch. 

On  Wednesday  all  present  visited  the  new  plant  of  the 
company  at  Newark,  N.  J.  That  evening  a  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Cafe  des  Beaux-Arts.  All  arrangements  for 
the  convention  and  banquet  were  attended  to  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell and  Mr.  Gates,  of  the  New  York  office. 

The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Picher,  president 
of  the  company,  toastmaster,  and  there  were  addresses 
by  the  various  members  present. 

MENU. 

Bronx  Cocktail 

Cherrystone  Cocktail 
Celery  Radishes 

Clear  Green  Turtle 

Flanked  Steak 
Green  Corn  on  Cob 
Sautern 

Hearts  of  Lettuce  Roquefort  Dressing 

Fresh  Strawberry  Ice  Cream 
Assorted  Cakes 
Coffee  Cigars 
This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  this  or- 
ganization has  held,  and  those  in  attendance  numbered 
about  thirty. 


Cigarettes 
Olives 


We  should  all  remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  difference  in  price,  for  what  we  used  to  think  was 
a  difference  in  price  is  in  reality  a  diuerence  in  quality. 
— The  Bigelow  Magazine. 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Old  Dutch  Process 

When  you  paint  this  coming  season  guard  against 
any  possible  trouble  by  using  EAGLE.  It  is  a 
real  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  white  lead  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

For  whiteness,  spreading  power  and  for  durability 
you  will  find  EAGLE  to  be  the  standard  as  it  has 
been  since  1843. 


General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  -  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


"THE  30%  BETTER  FLAT  WALL  PAINT" 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

E»tnbli»hcd  1874 


A  liberal  Test  Sample  and 
Prices  en  application 
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Gives  that  soft  velvety 
effect  without  expensive 
rubbing. 


Get 
the 
Velvet 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated, 
showing  its  porous  character. 


Concrete  weatherproofe<i 
with  Bay  State  Coating, 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get -able  with 

Bay  State  ^gL^f  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn't 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.    Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.    Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or,  test  it  yourself — we  will  send  you  a  sample 
can  of  the  origir  al  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.   Say  whut  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office :  Architects'  Building 


BOOKS  for 


Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING  NATIONAL 
PAINT.  OIL  AND  VARNISH  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

THE  executive  officers  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  held  their  semi-annual  con- 
ference on  Friday,  June  15,  at  the  offices  of  the 
association,  100  William  street.  New  York,  with  [Presi- 
dent Howard  Elting.  Vice-Presidents  G.  C.  Morton  and 
E.  P.  Cheesman,  Treasurer  Frank  Waldo  and  Secretary 
Horgan  present,  as  well  as  Directors  J.  S.  Felton  and  H. 
S.  Chatfleld.  Third  Vice-President  James  H.  O'Donnell 
was  unavoidably  absent. 

The  principal  topic  of  new  business  discussed  was  the 
1917  convention.  Chicago  was  chosen,  the  sentiment  of 
the  officers  being  expressed  in  the  following  resolution, 
adopted  unanimously:  — 

The  executive  officers  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  in  mid-year  meeting  assembled, 
realize  that  in  the  present  national  crisis  their  action 
should  be  governed  by  sober,  earnest  purpose  and  highest 
patriotism.  We  believe  that  the  gathering  of  our  mem- 
bers together  in  convention  is  especially  desirable  in  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  there  are  such  unusual  con- 
ditions confronting  the  trade,  as  well  as  possibilities  of 
co-operative .  action  helpful  to  our  country;  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  our  annual  convention  in  Chi- 
cago October  8  to  10,  with  members  and  ladies  present, 
and  with  usual  business  sessions  and  such  social  gather- 
ings between  sessions  as  the  Entertainment  Committee 
may  feel  will  give  the  needed  relaxation  and  social  inter- 
course, yet  avoiding  extravagance  and  waste. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Elting, 
who  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  executive  officers 
of  the  co-operative  spirit  shown  by  the  various  commit- 
tees in  presenting  their  reports  in  the  mid-year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  meeting  time  was  given  over  to  the 
receipt  and  consideration  of  these  reports. 

Secretary  Horgan's  Report. 

Secretary  Horgan  called  attention  to  the  constantly 
widening  scope  of  the  work  of  the  association,  and  de- 
clared that  the  most  noticeable  single  achievement  dur- 
ing the  period  since  last  October  was  the  development  of 
service  to  members.  He  cited  as  the  principal  undertak- 
ings and  achievements  the  successful  conduct  of  an  in- 
tensive membership  campaign  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Frank  Waldo,  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
through  which  three  new  clubs  had  been  formed  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  add- 
ing thirty-nine  members  to  the  roster  of  the  national  as- 
sociation, thus  bringing  the  membership  to  the  highest 
point  in  its  history.  He  declared  that  the  most  gratify- 
ing feature  of  association  work  was  the  spirit  of  real  co- 
operation being  developed  by  the  various  local  clubs  in 
the  national  organization. 

Chairman  D.  W.  Edgerly,  of  the  Trade  Names  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  some  225  names  had  been  registered 
since  September  1,  1915,  and  recommended  that  the  names 
registered,  between  that  date  and  September  1,  1917,  be 
published  at  the  latter  date  as  a  supplementary  list. 

The  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign  was  emphasized  as 
a  distinctly  altruistic  movement  which  is  distinct  from 
the  Trigg  "Use  More  Paint"  plan,  although  both  are  work- 
ing along  similar  lines,  and  one  naturally  supplements 
the  other. 

The  Paint  Jobbers'  Committee,  E.  C.  Currier,  chairman, 
reported  that  trade  conditions  throughout  the  country  are 
not  generally  uniform,  and  that  the  late  spring  had  re- 
tarded business  in  volume.  Stocks  in  jobbers'  hands  are 
ample  for  all  immediate  requirements.  The  large  in- 
crease in  expenses  and  investments  was  referred  to,  as 
was  also  the  elimination  of  the  half-gallon  and  pint  cans 
in  almost  every  line. 


WHAT  IS  EFFICIENCY? 

WHAT  is  efficiency?  A  state  of  mind  which  causes 
a  man  to  mentally  walk  upright  with  his  shoul- 
ders back,  his  eyes  bright,  and  his  face  straight; 
a  point  of  view  which  makes  a  correct  balance  between 
system  and  sweat;  a  method  of  action  which  accom- 
plishes the  maximum  of  result  with  the  minimum  of  en- 
ergy: a  condition  of  hustling  without  hurry;  something 
which  makes  a  man  think  as  well  as  work,  and  causes 
him  to  know  that  an  increase  of  thought  may  mean  a  re- 
duction of  labor  with  a  result  of  greater  accomplishment. 
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Ml 


YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Tour  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  ur 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-pomt.  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot's  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  faints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Benton,  Architect,  Los  Angele 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


1917-SPRlNG  SPECIALS-1917 

Mention  Number  and  Special  Price  when  ordering 

No.  131.    6  1-gal.  "Monogram''  Outside  White,  Btrictly  higli 

grade  paint  15  lbs.  to  the  gallon   .Sll.OU 

No.  122.   6  1-gal.  "Faultlees"  Outside  White,  good  covering 

capacity  and  durability.  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon   9.00 

No.  123.    500  Ibe.  •'Monogram"  Combination  White  Lead         42. .50 

No!  124.    500  Ibi?.  Guaranteed  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead   57. .5(1 

No  125.    "Red  Barn"  Mineral  Paint,  5  gal.  cans,  each   3.7."> 

.30  gal.  i4-bbl8.,  73c  gal.  50  gal.  bbls.,  per  gal  7(i 

No.  126.    ■•Ridgely"  Paperhaugerg  Outfit,  complete  with  No, 

4  Biraight  edge,  trimmer  and  zinc. 

6  foot  $5.25,  (  foot  S5.50,  8  foot   5.75 

No.  137.    "Ridgely"  Folding  Paste  Table,  all  steel,  with 

bucket  holder,  6  foot  «4  25;    foot  .*4  50;  8  foot   4.75 

No.  128.    "Fuller's  '  Dry  Papcrhangers  raste,  mix  with  cokl 

water,  2i  0  lb.  bbls.  SH.Ou;  100  lb.  keg  S;  .50;  35  lb.  jiail 

S2.80;  ays  lb.  pkg  25 

No.  129.  "Fuller's"  Cold  Water  Cleaner,  1  doz.  1-lb.  pkgs..  1..5ii 
Electric  Prepared  Wall  Cleiner,  1  doz.  Mb.  pkks. .  .85 
No.  130.    12  1-gal.  cans"  Chicola"  high  grade  Interior  Varnish  14.00 

12  1-gal.       "  "       "     Floor  Varnish   IB.UO 

No  131.    "Shellaco"  shellac  substitute,  white,  per  gallon  . 

81.7.5.  6  gallons  for   10. fO 

No.  132.   Liquid  Wood  Filler  for  close  grain  wood,  per  gal. 

Sl.OU;  6  gals,  for   5.70 

No.  1.33.    English  Venetian  Red  No.  72,  bbl.  336  lbs.  for   5.04 

No.  131.    No.  100  Special  Wall  Brush,  set  in  rubber,  i  in. 

wide,  3]>A  In.  long,  per  doz   9.30 

No.  135.    New  Extension  Ladder.   Norway  pine,  hickory 

rungs,  any  length  from  20  to  32 feet,  in  2  section",  perfr.  .17 
Any  length  from  32  to  40  feel,  m  2  hcctions,  per  foot. . .  .18 

No.  136.    Adams' Wrought  Iron  Ladder  .lacks,  per  pair   2.50 

No.  137.    "Munn's''  Wall  Size,  1  lb.  makes  IH  gai.  rize.  Per 

dozen  cans   4  ,(iO 

No.  138.    "Kling  Ko-Nh''  Size  for  painters  and  paperliangers. 

1-lb.  cans  18c,  i)er  doz.  cans   1 .76 

No.  139.    Hard  Drying  Gloss  Oil  for  sizing.   10  gallons  $4.25; 

5  gal.  can   2.25 

No.  140.   Lead  Oil  for  making  tlat  wall  paint  with  lead.  5  gal- 
lon cans   1 .25 

Above  prices  are  all  "Special."  net  cash  with  order  for  immediate  order  only 

If  yoo  have  not  got  our  complete  Catalogue  No.  27,  send  for  oopy 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

"The  Paint  People" 
62  W.  Lake  Street      -       CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  "Painters  Mairazine"  when  ordc  riiii: 


SEALERINE 


is  a  good  paying  proposi- 
tion for  Live  Dealers.  SEAL- 
ERINE  cuts  Labor  and  Ma- 
terial costs  25  per  cent,  to 
33  per  cent.  That's  why  the 
Trade  demands  it,  and  the 
demand  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Send  for  liberal  proposition 
and  get  a  sample. 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Wori($ 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  iive  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 

WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Ma^- 
azine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


CHEAPER  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Can  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Master  Painters"  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  being  organized  in  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators.  Read  the  report  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Committee  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion and  then  write  for  fuller  particulars,  application 
blank,  etc.,  to  EDWARD  C.  BECK,  166  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 


THERE'S  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

Waiting  for  every  painter  who  knows  how  to  do  things. 
If  you  want  to  perfect  yourself  in  the  details  of  your 
trade,  you  need  to  study  it.  Write  for  our  catalogue  of 
Practical  Books.,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  Wil- 
liam street,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

A  going  paini  business?  Do  you  want  a  partner?  Do 
you  need  paint  machinery  or  have  you  any  special  re- 
quirements? Advertise  your  needs  in  the  Opportunity 
Column  of  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  and  you  will 
reach  the  people  who  can  fill  your  needs. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


SIDE  LINE  FOR  PAINT  SALESMEN 

A  protitable  opportunity  to  take  on  a  side  line  that  will 
not  interfere  with  your  regular  business  is  open  for  those 
who  can  devote  a  few  minutes  each  day  in  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  The  Painters  Magazine  among  the  painters 
and  dealers  they  call  upon.  This  magazine  will  help  to 
make  better  business  men  of  your  customers  and  make 
their  trade  for  your  regular  lines  better  worth  having. 
Liberal  commissions  given.  Address  CIRCULATION 
MANi^.GER,  The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


"LET  YOUNG  AMERICA  HELP." 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  the 
necessity  for  the  constructive  training  of  our 
youth  been  realized  as  it  is  today.  When  millions 
of  our  workers  are  being  drawn  into  the  world's  great 
conflict,  and  have  been,  or  soon  may  be  sent  with  the 
colors  to  the  front,  creating  vacancies,  many  of  which 
may  be  permanent  in  our  industrial  forces. 

Is  it  not  our  patriotic  duty  to  undertake  at  once  the 
task  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  and  filling  the  vacan- 
cies in  tiiese  forces  by  providing  some  method  through 
the  public  schools  for  the  training  of  the  thousands  of 
our  youths,  who  are  annually  leaving  the  schools  and 
drifting  out  into  the  world  without  sufficient  training, 
either  for  good  citizenship  or  useful  life  work? 

Let  us  start  now  to  give  our  boys  and  girls,  "Our  Fu- 
ture America,"  who  are  destined  to  frame  the  future  of 
this  great  Republic,  some  training  fitting  them  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship,  and  for  places  in  industry,  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  poli- 
cies of  preparedness  which  our  government  has  already 
undertaken,  but  the  necessity  for  which  will  not  end 
with  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

Let  each  and  every  one.  especially  parents,  co-operate 
with  their  educational  authorities  in  helping  to  develop 
some  form  of  trade  education  in  our  schools,  which,  by 
the  training  and  development  of  the  great  army  of  our 
youth,  we  shall  fit  them  for  better  citizenship,  and  en- 
able them  to  meet  the  patriotic  duty  of  helping  provide 
for  the  present  needs  of  this  and  our  allied  countries,  no 
less  than  for  the  future  industrial  greatness  of  America. 

The  International  Committee  for  Trade  Education  De- 
velopment offers  its  services  to  any  city  or  municipality 
in  establishing  such  schools. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Secretary, 
Room  No.  1901, 
111  Broadway, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
The  foregoing  appeal  is  being  given  a  wide  circula- 
tion by  the  committee  appointed  at  the  New  Haven  con- 
vention of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  who  are  making  earnest  efforts 
to  establish  trade  schools  in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system. 
The  committee  consists  of  the  following  members:  — 
E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman,  679  Grand  avenue.  New  Haven, 
Conn,;  Frank  L.  Glynn,  honorary.  Madison,  Wis,;  W,  H, 
Oliver,  New  York  city:  A.  M,  McKenzie,  Hamilton,  Can,: 
H.  B.  Kelly,  Boston,  Mass.;  H.  W.  Christensen,  Boston, 
Mass.;  William  C.  Fisher.  Providence,  R.  I.;  Thomas 
Gwilliam,  Baltimore,  Md,:  James  Roach,  Jr.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Phillip  K.  Dern,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Joseph 
Schaedel,  Newark,  N.  J.;  William  Spencer,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Henry  F.  Moers,  Racine,  Wis.;  C.  P.  Eilerson,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Thos.  H.  Miller,  Denver,  Colo.;  C.  R.  Tur- 
ner, Hartford,  Conn.    Secretary,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton. 


THIS  SHOULD  BE  A  YEAR  OF  BUSINESS 
CONVENTIONS— MORE  BUSINESS 
AND  LESS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

THERE  has  been  a  general  movement  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  national  organizations  toward  the 
elimination  of  annual  meetings  or  conventions  on 
the  ground  that  the  present  conditions  in  the  country 
do  not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  the  time  and  money 
involved  in  the  holding  of  such  gatherings.  Such  a  de- 
duction is  based  upon  mistaken  economy  and  a  false 
view  of  the  real  place  of  the  convention  in  industrial  or 
business  life. 

If  there  ever  were  a  year  in  which  gatherings  of  the 
different  trades  and  industries  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  facing  the  government  and  the  in- 
dustries themselves  were  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  this 
year  1917.  There  must  be  general  united,  intelligent 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  war  situation  upon  Industry, 
the  needs  of  the  government,  the  resources  of  the  indus- 
tries and  the  country  to  meet  such  needs;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  that  co-operation  without  which  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  wise  and  ef- 
fective basis.  To  effect  such  co-operation  there  is  no 
common  meeting  ground  which  approaches  the  conven- 
tion of  a  great  industry,  where  business  men  discuss 
business  problems  constructively. 

President  Wilson  has  declared  that  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason  why  conventions  should  not  be  held  as 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  1917-18  Stands  and  Tint  Books  will  shortly  be  in  our  hands. 

With  a  Grass  Cloth  Book  they  will  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  our  usual  custom. 
All  of  the  sample  books  issued  by  us  during  1917  will  be  supplementary  to  those  distributed 
in  1916  and  previously.    Therefore,  please  continue  to  use  the  following. 

Ask  us  to  (     1916-17  Stand  with  Tint  and  Grass  Cloth  Book 

mail  you  a  tear-out     \  1915-16 

list  (    1914-15     "       "       "  " 

All  of  the  papers  shown  in  the  above  mentioned  books  are  made  in  London,  England  by  Arthur 
Sanderson  &  Sons. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 


CHICAGO 
125  North  Wabash  Avenue 


IMPORTERS 


NEW  YORK 
105-107  West  40th  Street 


L  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


3S6W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

is  the  only  prepared  wax  that  can  be 
used  on  pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  It  requires  very 
little  labor  and  gives  a  beautiful  shine. 


IV rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  han.ging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SiSK  iVlFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Vermanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.    Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

A  pound  of  JELLITAC  w\ll  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.     Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds:  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satis/action. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888) 

90-92  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


WHITING- ADAMS 

RUSHE 


Nearly  every  dealer  in  every 
^"  city  in  the  United  States, 
who  sells  brushes,  carries  in 
stock  and  sells 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 


Excellence  of  quality  and  favorable  prices  guarantee  good  demand  and  sure  sale.  Dealers  never  have  any  dead 
stock,  slow  selling  WHITIHG-ADAMS  BRUSHES.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  A 


loW  LrWHITiNGJ.  J.  ADAMS  COMPANY,  Boston,  U.S.A.  b^sh  Manufacture,,  for 


Wliiting-Adaiiis  Bruslies  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribten.  the  Highest  Av 


Over  One  Hundred  Year* 

ird  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1916 


Wm  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

SampU  gtadtjf  stnt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t    (Eitab.  1895)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

WeBtern  nhipmentB  made  direct  from  Weetem  factory 


usual  and  as  planned— not  alone  on  the  ground  that  such 
gatherings  foster  patriotic  sentiment,  but  also  because 
they  consolidate  the  industry  into  working  committees 
through  which  both  the  government  and  the  trades  rep- 
resented cannot  but  be  the  gainers  through  the  free  in- 
terchange of  facts  and  more  complete  knowledge  ot  ac- 
tual conditions,  ^ 
It  is  not  a  year  for  convention  entertainments— yet 
the  more  business  problems  considered  the  more  gen- 
eral the  understanding  of  actual  conditions  and  the  more 
general  the  participation  of  the  business  men  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  solution  of  present-day  problems.— OiZ,  Faint 
and  Drug  Rrportrr. 

The  competitor  who  does  not  know  his  overhead  costs 
is  your  greatest  danger.    Why  not  educate  him? 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  Allen  Walter  Clark, 
of  St  Louis,  was  married  Saturday,  June  16,  to  Miss 
Helen  Barnett  Auckley.  The  well  wishes  of  the  trade 
will  be  given  to  Mr.  Clark,  whose  activities  in  promoting 
the  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaigns  of  the  past  few 
years  have  made  him  very  prominent. 


"TRINITY    DINNER"   OF  CONNECTICUT 
PAINT  CLUBS. 

THE  paint  and  oil  clubs  of  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  held  what 
they  called  a  "Trinity  Dinner"  at  the  Hartford 
Club  Hartford,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  14.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  consisted  of  A.  H.  Hodges.  New  Haven; 
George  H.  Candler,  Hartford,  and  A.  W.  Vining,  Sprmg- 
fleld. 

Dr  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Connecticut  and  Western  Massa- 
chusetts representative  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  all  three 
of  these  clubs,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  guests  of  the 
evening  were  R.  P.  Rowe,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  New  York;  H.  F.  Staples,  president  of 
the  New  England  Paint  and  Oil  Club.  Boston;  A.  P.  Pel- 
ton,  Boston;  H.  F.  Dahl,  John  C.  Partridge  and  H.  A. 
Ballou,  of  Worcester. 


Fair  competition  stimulates  business;  unfair  competi- 
tion destroys  it.  Every  wholesale  house  that  makes  a 
practice  of  selling  at  retail  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of 
the  retail  paint  and  wall  paper  dealer  or  the  painter  and 
decorator,  and  has  only  itself  to  blame  if  it  loses  his 
trade. 


ADVERTISING  AND  THE  MASTER 
PAINTER. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Buffalo  Master  Painters' 
Association  by  George  A.  Schneller. 

WE  have  had  advertising  and  more  advertising  ham- 
mered into  us  by  the  manufacturers  of  paints, 
varnishes  and  wall  papers  until  it  is  about  time 
somebody  directly  interested  in  the  use  of  these  commodi- 
ties made  some  effort  to  find  out  if  it  is  worth  the  cost 
and  time,  along  the  lines  they  have  been  conducting  their 
campaign;  whether  it  is  a  benefit  or  detriment  to  the 
members  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion in  general. 

We  pick  up  our  trade  journals,  magazines,  and  occa- 
sionally our  local  daily  papers  and  find  "ad"'  after  "ad" 
boosting  the  product  of  the  individual  to  the  skies  as  the 
•  best"  for  the  purpose.  For  instance,  in  one  issue  it  was 
found  that  twenty-six  brands  of  floor  varnish,  11  brands 
of  enamel,  14  brands  of  flat  wall,  six  brands  of  white 
lead  and  ever  so  many  brands  of  ready-mixed  paints,  all 
claimingr  to  be  the  last  word  in  quality,  anl  not  one  of 
these  mention  the  fact  that  c/ood  work  is  accomplished 
only  by  men  experienced  in  the  business. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  plain,  the  mere  sale  of  their 
goods  satisfies  their  desires  and  the  result,  naturally  be- 
yond their  control,  depends  entirely  on  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  man  applying  it,  and  right  here  please 
let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  only  this  promiscuous  sell- 
ing of  paints,  varnishes  and  wall  papers  that  is  pauperiz- 
ing the  legitimate  painting  and  decorating  contractor. 
And  above  all,  the  legitimate  dealer  in  these  commodi- 
ties who  in  addition  to  being  the  goat  for  the  manufac- 
turers niust  devote  a  goodly  portion  of  his  time  to  over- 
coming the  mistrust  of  an  ever  more  skeptical  public 
that  in  the  past  few  years,  has  received  one  good  trim- 
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Crystal  Polishing 

A  High  Grade  Interior 
Finishing  Varnish 

Leading  architects 
recommend  Crystal 
Polishing  because  of 
its  great  durability. 
It  is  adaptable  to 
various  woods  and  is 
highly  favored  by 
the  painter.  Its  high 
quality  and  mode- 
rate cost  produce 
satisfied  customers. 
Jobbers  should  have 
it  on  their  shelves. 


Special  Inducement  to  Dealers 

Send  for  Quotations  NoW 


Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 


131  Pine  St. 

Est.  1870 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Chicago  Branch  2144  Belmont  Ave. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  —  and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack,  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  CallowhiU  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established    1 844 
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WATER 


PROOF 


{Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.25  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,       -       -       NEW  YORK 


EXOLIUM 

THE  ONLY  PAINT  AND 
VARNISH  REMOVER 

THAT 

1 —  Does  away  with  all  scraping, 

2 —  Makes  old  Paint  and  Varnish  wash 
off  with  plain  water, 

3 —  Removes  old  Paint  and  Stain  out  of  the 
pores,  so  that  wood  thus  treated  may 
be  refinished  natural  color, 

4 —  Has  no  odor, 

5 —  Cannot  catch  fire, 

6 —  Retains  its  efficiency;  old  finish  washes 
of!  weeks  after  treating  with  EX- 
OLIUM, 

7 —  Cleans  Carvings  and  mouldings  as 
quickly  and  thoroughly  as  flat  surfaces, 

8 —  Is  50  simple  that  any  mechanic  can 
use  it, 

9 —  Cleans  stone  as  well  as  wood,  and 

1 0 — Is  entirely  independent  of  all  other 
Removers  and  Remover  Patents. 

EXOLIUM  has  been  favorably  known  for 
years  Many  friends  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
are  EXOLIUIV!  friends.     Send  for  a  trial  can. 

Exold  Manufacturing  Company 

237  Greenwich  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

ming  after  the  other  through  the  use  of  inferior  materials 
and  shoddy  workmanship.  To  a  close  observer,  it  is  truth- 
fully said  that  fully  as  many  clients'  claims  are  justi- 
fied, after  using  the  best  advertised  materials,  as  those 
that  start  in  with  dope,  simply  through  the  addition  of 
dope  to  a  high-grade  article  by  the  unscrupulous  con- 
tractor, in  order  to  aid  him  in  his  unfair  tactics  and 
taking  the  business  away  from  the  contractor  and  dealer 
conducting  the  business  of  painting  and  decorating  in  a 
businesslike  manner. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  monthly  magazine  an  article  by 
Charles  J.  Caspar  gave  considerable  of  the  manufactur- 
er's selling  helps,  and  what  they  must  do  to  make  the 
painting  and  decorating  industry  more  of  a  canned  goods 
business  than  it  is,  and  educate  the  clerks  in  plumbing 
shops,  hardware  stores,  department  stores,  and  eventu- 
ally the  five  and  ten-cent  stores  how  to  sell  paints  and 
describe  the  merits  of  ready-to-use  materials,  and  how 
easy  it  is  for  any  amateur  to  apply  it. 

All  this  is  very  good,  from  their  point  of  view,  as  it 
increases  the  output  (even  if  it  does  make  more  shelf 
warmers  of  a  surplus  number  of  undesirable  colors),  tout 
common  sense  tells  the  practical  master  painter  that  it 
belittles  his  pride  and  ability  to  give  the  suffering  public 
just  what  it  wants  and  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

A  criticism  of  that  article  has  been  sent  the  publish- 
ers asking  for  their  reply  in  kind,  but  they  evidently 
prefer  to  ignore  it  rather  than  commit  themselves  any 
further  as  all  other  matters,  no  matter  how  trivial,  at 
least  receive  acknowledgment,  especially  from  all  re- 
sponsible business  houses. 

Another  more  recent  instance  of  this  pushing  of  pre- 
pared canned  goods  has  shown  exhibitions  in  some  of  our 
cities  with  the  determination  of  visiting  every  city  worth 
while'  in  the  country.  This  form  of  advertising  is  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  the  various  lumber  manufacture 
associations,  which  of  itself  is  interesting  ar^d  instructive 
(to  the  architect  and  builder),  and  to  not  more  than  one 
painter  and  decorator  in  each  city,  where  the  exhibit  is 
shown,  as  he,  in  turn,  becomes  distributor,  and  for  this 
grand  consideration  becomes  a  great  advocate  for  readv- 
mixed  paints  for  all  purposes,  even  to  outside  house  paint- 
ing, contrary  to  the  old,  old  theory  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  master  painter  that  there  is  nothing  just  as 
good  as  pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  reputation  of  one  such  con- 
verted distributor,  for  forty  odd  years,  has  been  the  pub- 
lic's knowledge  that  they  mixed  their  own  paints,  en- 
.amels  etc.,  for  each  individual  job.  Result,  more  canned 
goods 'and  more  suffering  for  an  already  discouraged  pub- 
lic through  it  being  applied  by  inexperienced  men 

As  an  instance  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  advertising 
of  this  particular  campaign,  which  has  been  given  as  a 
"help"  to  the  master  painters  and  decorators  associa- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  association  and  the  |ise  of 
its  rooms  for  the  exhibit  ajid  lecUire,  mmd  you,  only  one 
of  the  numerous  letters  of  notifications  by  the  various 
lumber  associations  made  the  slightest  mention  of  the 
master  painter  being  welcome  to  attend. 

Can't  you  see  from  this  that  the  main  object  is  to  get 
in  closer  touch  with  the  architects  and  builders  (who 
were  invited  to  a  man),  and  these  are  the  men  that  will 
and  are  making  use  of  the  canned  goods,  but  not  having 
very  much  of  it  applied  by  the  master  painter,  but  dis- 
rupts the  master  painters'  organization  of  employes  by 
offering  these  men  contracts  at  prices  far  below  value;  or, 
better  still  hire  men  off  the  street,  by  the  day,  as  the 
directions  are  on  the  cans  and  a  man  cannot  go  wrong 
if  he  follows  them  closely,  regardless  of  the  foundation. 

All  these  only  help  to  bury  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade  deeper  into  the  grave  that  was  started  some  years 
ago  when  the  canned  goods  first  made  their  appearance, 
and'  the  result  speaks  for  itself,  with  not  over  25  Per  cent^ 
of  the  country  properly  painted,  and  the  balance  of  the 
houses  in  such  condition  that  most  master  Pointers  prefer 
to  let  them  alone  or  must  spend  considerable  of  their 
ttae  trying  to  convince  the  owners  that  they  must  all 
be  burnt  off  to  get  a  good  job.  If  you  are  a  close  ob- 
server you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  buildmgs  m  this 
unfit  condition  are  of  comparatively  recent  structure, 
which  only  explains  the  argument,  as  it  is  a  safe  propo- 
to  appi^y  a  coat  of  lead  and  linseed  oil  to  a  house 
built,  say  twenty-five  years  ago. 

We  also  want  to  refer  to  the  exhibition  of  several  hun- 
dred panels  of  the  different  American  woods  suitable  for 
interior  trim,  finished  with  the  canned  goods  product  of 
he  exhibitors,  each  labeled  with  the  number  of  the  spe- 
ci^fic  stain  and  required  coats,  etc.,  much  to  the  interest 
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Keep  it  going 

PUSH  PAINTING  NOW.  Keep 
business  booming.  Remind  folks 
that  spring-time  is  paint -time;  that 
house-cleaning  time  is  the  time  to  have 
painting  done ;  that  spring- weather  is  paint-weather;  that  pamt 
put  on  now  will  dry  perfectly  and  wear  well. 

If  business  is  slow  let  us  help  to  speed  it  up.  For  users  of 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  we  furnish  an  advertising  service  that  is 
a  real  business  builder  for  painters.  Get  the  particulars  now 
and  keep  the  paint  brush  going.  Our  nearest  branch  will  tell 
you  how  we  do  it. 


HUTCH  BOY 
^ITE  LEAD^ 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  Red- Lead  and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Cleveland 


Kulfalo 
St.  Louis 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadel pliia) 


(National  Lead      Oil  Company,  Pittshurgh) 
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BALUS  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
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of  all  concerned  but  the  master  painter,  who  as  a  master 
painter  and  decorator,  if  he  is  of  the  successful  kind,  can 
and  does  produce  an  unlimited  number  of  desired  effects, 
without  tying  up  all  of  his  capital  for  the  sake  of  having 
all  the  different  effects  in  cans  on  his  shelves,  with  the 
profit  on  his  season's  work  tied  up  in  the  unused  and  un- 
called for  shades. 

How  beautiful  these  little  four  by  nine  panels  look  of 
uniform  color,  finished  under  ideal  shop  conditions  and 
all  that  goes  for  perfection,  compared  with  what  the  mas- 
ter painter  has  to  contend  with;  starting  with  beautiful 
birch  that  comes  for  mahogany  finish,  which  comes  from 
the  planing  mills  as  base,  casings  and  for  beamed  ceilings 
with  more  or  less  sappy  edges,  yellow  pine  for  natural 
finish,  which  comes  in  all  the  colors  characteristic  of  the 
wood,  and  the  painter  should  finish  it  in  that  baked  bread 
brown,  so  much  desired.  Comment  along  these  lines 
can  be  made  on  all  of  them,  unless  it  happens  to  be  a 
Delaware  avenue  or  Fifth  avenue  job,  where  the  trim  is 
selected  for  color,  and  we  all  know  the  jobs  of  that  kind 
do  not  even  keep  one  contracting  master  painter  busy 
twelve  months  of  any  year. 

So  much  for  the  manufacturers'  advertising  propaganda 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  master  painter  and 
decorator  to  make  his  endeavor  as  a  business  man  worth 
while. 

Before  going  into  this  very  deeply  we  must  remember 
that  only  the  efficient  man  becomes  a  successful  business 
man,  and  without  efficiency  it  is  useless  to  talk  over- 
head, cost  accounting  and  system. 

These  are  the  elements  the  International  Association 
are  now  trying  to  teach  the  master  painter,  in  other 
words,  starting  where  the  education  benefits  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  members,  and  particularly  the 
majority  of  painters  and  decorators  we  would  like  to  see 
become  members,  but  through  lack  of  incentive  unable  to 
accomplish  up  to  the  present.  The  remaining  90  per 
cent,  of  our  members  must  be  given  a  whole  lot  of  pro- 
tection against  unfair,  unclean  and  promiscuous  compe- 
tition, and  the  promiscuous  selling  of  our  requirements 
to  any  and  everybody,  at  terms  and  discounts  often  less 
than  to  the  master  painter. 

Above  all,  if  there  must  be  dope  sold  in  competition 
with  high  grade  articles,  give  us  laws  that  will  compel 
the  makers  to  label  the  stuff  in  plain  letters,  "A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  PAINT,"  and  not  in  terms  that  are  like  Greek 
or  Latin,  even  to  the  majority  of  men  that  are  familiar 
with  the  trade,  but  why  think  about  these  matters  when 
the  manufacturers  of  our  high  grade  goods,  in  many  cases 
are  also  putting  a  second  and  even  third'  grade  product 
on  the  market,  with  special  brands  for  bargain  counter 
sales,  as  a  side  line,  bearing  a  label  such  as  "Guaranteed 
Ready  Mixed"  at  $1.07  per  gallon,  when  our  linseed  oil 
is  costing  us  only  about  ?1.30,  by  the  barrel. 

The  master  painter  and  decorator  will  have  to  plug 
eternally  to  make  himself  eflScient  unless  something  is 
done  to  overcome  these  evils.  Already  altogether  too 
much  time  has  been  lost  in  the  Association's  effort  to 
educate  the  few  members  that  are  in  the  efficient  or  suc- 
cessful class,  rather  than  work  in  unison  for  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  in  general,  and  rest  assured,  with  half  a 
chance,  the  majority  of  our  master  painters  and  deco- 
rators will  become  eflScient  and  in  due  time,  through  the 
generosity  of  the  more  successful  members,  be  taught  the 
value  of  knowing  what  overhead  and  cost  accounting 
means.  Through  a  united  effort,  with  these  objects  in 
view,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  master  painters  and 
decorators'  association  will  jump  from  a  paltry  2,500 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  a  body  of 
business  men  worthy  of  any  manufacturer's  considera- 
tion, when  it  comes  to  who  and  what  quality  of  goods 
must  be  sold.  With  this  added  strength,  please  bear  in 
mind  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  crowd  our  work 
into  a  measly  three  or  four  month  season,  but  it  will  en- 
able us  to  confine  the  business  to  the  legitimate,  wherein 
the  season  will  be  a  full  twelve-month  business,  and  with 
work  for  our  men  the  year  round,  rest  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  lost  to  us  in  the  factories  or  take  jobs  on 
their  own  hook  in  busy  seasons,  nor  would  we  have  to 
have  vocational  schools  preached  to  us,  for  with  condi- 
tions conducted  in  a  businesslike  way,  it  shows  the 
father's  son  that  it  is  a  trade  worth  while,  and  by  faith- 
ful work  can  command  more  than  the  painters'  union  of 
today  demand  for  their  more  or  less  dilatory  labor.  Above 
all,  one  master  painter  will,  upon  honor,  refrain  from  en- 
ticing employes  from  another  when  needed  the  most,  nor 
will  a  discharged  employe,  for  good  cause,  be  able  to  hire 
out  to  all  the  other  master  painters. 
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A  Dependable  White  Lead 

ATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

S59-S7 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sihle  for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


"Use  More  Paint" 
Means  Steadier 
Work 


That  the  Master  Painters' 
Associations  are  appreciat- 
ing the  advantage  that 
will  accrue  to  the  trade  of 
any  movement  that  will 
tend  to  prolong  the  paint- 
ing season  and  give 
steadier  employment  to  the  journeymen,  will  be 
seen  from  the  discussions  that  took  place  at  both 
the  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  Conventions,  full  re- 
ports of  which  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
In  the  June  number  of  The  Painters'  Magazine, 
we  printed  an  eight  page  article  entitled,  "The 
Busy  Painting  Season,"  based  upon  replies  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  we  sent  to  the  secretary  of  every 
master  painters'  association  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  In  this  article  we  tabulated  the  replies  so 
that  the  reader  might  see  at  a  glance  just  what  is 
the  busy  season  in  each  section.  In  some  localities 
it  is  the  spring,  in  others  the  autumn.  We  also 
published  suggestions  in  the  same  article  from  the 
secretaries  as  to  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  con- 
duct an  advertising  campaign  with  a  view  to  pro- 
longing the  busy  season,  to  do  away  with  the  dull 
period  and  to  enable  the  master  painters  to  give 
their  journeymen  steadier  employment.  This  ar- 
ticle attracted  such  widespread  attention  from 
master  painters,  matuifacturcrs  and  jobbers,  tliat 
we  had  it  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and  ilistri- 
buted  thousands  of  copies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  formed  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ings of  master  painters  and  decorators'  associations 
and  on  the  whole  we  think  it  is  the  livest  stibjcct 
the  trade  has  had  to  deal  with  for  a  long  time.  W' ith 
the  idea  that  the  "L^sc  More  Taint'*  advertising  cam- 
paign, instituted  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation will  assist  in  educating  the  i)uidic  along 
lines  that  will  tend  toward  making  the  painting 
trade  less  seasonal  and  induce  people  to  have 
painting  done  by  competent  mechanics  at  any  lime 
of  the  year,  each  of  these  State  Associations  sub- 
scribed $250  to  the  campaign  fund.  A  similar 
amount  has  been  subscribed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Local  Association,  while  the  \\'^ashinglon.  D.  C. 
and  the  Yotmgstown.  O..  Association,  have  each 
given  $100.  We  believe  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  that  will  become  general  among 
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the  master  painters'  associations,  as  soon  as  the 
"Use  More  Paint"'  campaign  becomes  better  un- 
derstood. In  this  connection  we  call  special  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  from  the  "Oil,  Paint  and 
Drue  Reporter,"  that  we  reprint  in  this  issue  and 
which  takes  up  the  appeal  that  this  campaign 
makes  to  the  trade  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic efficiency. 


Basic 

Painting 

Costs 


In  an  able  paper,  read  be- 
fore the  New  Jersey  State 
Convenion,  Waldo  G. 
Edwards,  whose  articles 
on  measurements  for  es- 
timating have  run  through 
ten  issues  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  again  pointed  out  that  there  are  four 
methods  of  estimating  on  painters  work  and  o. 
these  only  one  can  be  classed  as  having  sufficient 
accuracy  to  be  depended  upon,  whether  the  esti- 
mate is  for  new  or  old  work.  The  guess  method, 
which  entirely  too  many  contracting  pamters  em- 
nloY  is  utterly  unreliable  and  accounts  for  the 
lareer  part  of  the  reckless  bidding  and  the  wide 
variations  in  estimates  submitted  on  the_  same 
piece  of  work.  The  comparison  method  is  rea- 
sonably accurate  only  when  all  conditions  are  sim- 
ilar—and  that  so  rarely  occurs  that  it  should  be 
employed  only  in  cases  where  the  work  bid  on 
and  that  used  for  comparison  are  practically  iden- 
tical And  even  in  that  case,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  variation  in  prices  of  labor  and  materia 
and  weather  conditions.  The  time  and  material 
method,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  large  experience 
and  used  to  judging  work;  may  be  employed  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  on  old  work,  but  m  the 
case  of  new  work  it  is  much  more  difficult,  because 
of  the  degree  of  imagination  required-  by  the  esti- 
mator to  so  visualize  the  plans  as  to  be  able  to 
foresee  the  number  of  hours  labor  required  to  hnish 
the  work.  The  difficulty  of  this  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  the  different  scales  which  architects 
use  in  making  their  drawings  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  the  fact  that,  to  almost  any  one 
even  to  the  most  experienced,  a  set  of  plans  drawn 
to  a  quarter-inch  scale  always  seem  to  indicate  a 
larger  house  than  exactly  same  plans  drawn  to 
an  eighth-inch  scale.  AVhy  this  should  be  it  is  dif- 
acult  to  say,  but  even  architects,  whose  entire  time 
is  spent  in  designing  houses,  have  this  same  diffi- 
culty. When  these  things  are  considered,  it  will 
be  '^een  that  the  square  yard  method  of  estimating, 
which  Mr.  Edwards  advocates,  is  the  most  reli- 
able because  it  is  possible  to  determine,  by  the 
process  which  he  gives  in  the  article  published 
m  this  month's  issue  of  The  Magazine,  the  actual 
cost  per  square  yard,  with  such  a  degree  of  accu- 
racv  that  the  painter  who  uses  this  system  of  esti- 
mating and  who  measures  carefully  the  drawings 
 or  the  existing  building  in  the  case  of  a  repaint- 
ing- job — can  be  so  sure  of  his  estimate  that  he 
can  afford  to  stand  upon  it.  Of  course,  these  basic 
costs  must  necessarily  depend  upon  actual  expe- 
rience on  enough  work  of  each  class  to  give  a 
fairly  accurate  average  cost  per  square  yard.  These 
basic  costs  cannot  be  reliably  computed  bv  timing 
a  single  square  yard  or  even  forty  or  fiftv  vards 
 nor'^can  they  be  arrived  at  by  a  single  dav's  ex- 
perience, nor 'as  the  result  of  work  done  by  one 
man.  Th'ev  must,  to  be  reliable  for  the  purposes  of 


estimating,  represent  the  results  accomplished  by 
one  or  more  gangs  of  men,  who  are  not  hurried 
more  than  usual,  but  who  are  working  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  We  should  suggest,  in  making  up 
these  basic  costs,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  that  the  painter  keep  a  record  of  time 
and  material,  on  each  class  of  work  in  tabulated 
form.  Having  this,  he  can  readily  adjust  his  basic 
cost,  froin  time  to  time,  as  the  price  of  material  and 
labor  goes  up  or  down,  without  the  necessity  of 
again  computing  the  basic  cost  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  should  also  advise  checking  up  these 
basic  costs,  from  time  to  time,  by  fresh  observa- 
tions, in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  new  gang 
of  men  of  the  current  year  are  capable  of  doing 
the  same  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time  as  those 
from  whose  labor  the  basic  cost  was  determined. 


Overhead 
Expense  in 
the  Estimate 


How  shall  the  item  of 
overhead  expense,  which  is 
such  a  necessary  part  of  the 
cost  to  be  considered,  be 
included  in  the  estimate? 
According  to  Secretary 
McGhan,  the  normal  unit 
for  painters  is  the  hour.  He,  therefore,  divides  the 
total  cost  of  the  overhead  expenses  for  a  year  by  the 
number  of  hours  worked  in  the  year,  obtaining  thereby 
an  overhead  charge  per  man  per  hour,  which  must 
be  added  to  the  wage  rate  per  hour  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  cost  to  the  employer  of  each  hour  of 
labor.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  an 
accurate  and  very  simple  method  of  apportioning  the 
overhead,  provided  that  the  hour  is  the  normal  unit 
by  which  painting  work  is  computed.  In  the  case 
of  work  done  on  the  basis  of  payment  for  time  and 
material,  this  plan  of  adding  a  determinel  amount  of 
overhead  to  the  wage  rate  is  undoubtedly  accurate. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  contracting  painter  should 
charge  his  customer  on  a  basis  of  wage  plus  over- 
head as  the  labor  cost,  and  add  his  profit  to  this. 
For  example,  if  the  wage  rate  is  sixty-two  and  a  half 
cents  per  hour — ^the  rate  now  prevailing  in  New 
York,  and  the  overhead  amounts  to  fifteen  cents  per 
hour — which  is,  in  many  cases  too  low — the  con- 
tractor must  "charge  his  customer  eighty-five  cents 
per  hour  in  order  to  obtain  a  profit  of  sixty  cents  per 
day  per  man,  which  is  not  quite  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  cost,  or  about  eight  and  four-iifths  of  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  labor — surely  a  very  modest  profit 
except  where  large  numbers  of  men  are  employed. 
This  plan  of  adding  the  overhead  per  hour  to  the 
wage  rate  can  be  adopted  in  contract  estimating  by 
the  time  and  material  method,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Edwards  points  out  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
afiford  a  scientific  basis  for  estimating.  In  his  articl'i 
on  the  basic  cost  per  square  yard,  Mr.  Edwards  sug- 
gests adding  the  overhead,  as  a  percentage,  based  on 
the  relation" of  the  cost  per  year  of  overhead  expense 
to  the  yearly  cost  of  labor  and  material — not  on  the 
volume  of  business— after  the  actual  costs  have  been 
determined  by  the  square  yard  system.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  adopt  Mr. 
IMcGhan's  simpler  plan  of  adding  the  over- 
head, as  an  hourly  increment  to  the  wage 
rate."  and  still  adopt  the  square  yard  system  of 
estimating,  if  this  overhead  be  added  to  the  wage 
rate  when  making  up  the  basic  cost.  The  cost  pe- 
square  yard,  determined  by  the  method  outlined  by 
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Mr.  Edwards  in  his  article  on  Measurements  for 
Estimating  in  this  issue  of  The  Magazme — the  tenth 
in  the  series — would  then  include  the  overhead 
charges  and,  after  the  estimate  had  been  made  up 
on  tms  basis,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be 
to  add  the  desired  protit  on  whatever  basis  of  com- 
putation that  the  contractor  determined  the  job  wouhi 
bear. 


In  a  paper  read  before 
Importance  of  the   Ohio  Convention  of 

Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
a  Credit  orators,  a  well-known  job- 

ber of  Cleveland  laid  great 
Rating  stress    upon    the  impor- 

tance to  the  master  paint- 
et  of  obtaining  a  credit  rating.    To  get  this  rating 
it  is  necessary  to  answer  fully  and  frankly  the 
various  questions  which  are  put  to  the  business 
man  desirous  of  a  rating  by  the  various  credit 
bureaus.   Many  master  painters  hesitate  to  do  this 
because  they  believe  that  they  are  unnecessarily 
disclosing  their  business  affairs  to  strangers  and 
they  can  see  no  reason  for  doing  it.    On  the  other 
hand,  business  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
mercantile  houses,  and  not  in  the  building  trades, 
appreciate  the  importance  of  disclosing  their  finan- 
cial standing  in  order  to  obtain  the  benelits  that 
result  from  a  good  credit  rating.    As  Mr.  Holmes 
pointed  out,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  particular 
material  will  be  called  for  by  the  specifications 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  local  jobbing 
house  and  must  be  ordered  direct  from  the  manu- 
^  facturers.   The  painter  perhaps  wants  it  in  a  hurry 
and  telegraphs  for  it.    But  having  no  credit  rat- 
ing, the  order  is  held  up  by  the  credit  man  of  the 
manufacturer  until  he  can  make  inquiries,  which 
frequently  require  a  week  or  more.    While  a  man 
may  be  well  known  as  prompt  pay  by  the  supply 
houses  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  deal,  this 
reputation  does  not  usually  extend  beyond  those 
houses  and  the  distant  manufacturer  has  no  speedy 
way  of  obtaining  information  about  the  financial 
standing  of  master  painters  at  a  distance  except 
from  the  agency  reports.    Again,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  obtain  credit  at  a  bank,  in  order  to  handle 
some  desirable  contract,   for  which  the  master 
painter  has  not  sufficient  available  capital.  With 
an  established  credit  rating  he  is  able  to  borrow 
the  needed  money.    W^ithout  it,  he  can  rarely  ne- 
gotiate a  loan  unless  he  deposits  collateral  security 
in  the  shape  of  negotiable  stocks  or  bonds  to  con- 
siderable greater  value  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan  desired.    The  contracting  painter  who  is  em- 
ploying all  his  available  capital  in  the  conduct  of 
his'  business  does  not  ordinarily  ha\  e  sufficient 
"gilt  edge''  securities  to  deposit  with  the  bank  as 
collateral  and  may  be  compelled  to  give  u])  a  de- 
sirable and  profitable  contract  because  he  i-annot 
raise  the  money  that  will  be  needed  for  his  i)ay 
roll  until  he  can  draw  on  account  f)f  the  contract. 
These  are  onlv  some  of  the  reasons  whicli  make  it 
desirable  for  the  contracting  painlc-r  tn  obtain  and 
maintain  a  favorable  credit  rating.    .Vnd  in  (jrder 
to  do  this  he  must  not  only  satisfy  the  mercantile 
agency  (^f  hi^  ]>rcsent  financial  condition,  but  .aNf) 
that  he  is  carr_\ing  on  his  business  along  sat\'  and 
rational  lines; — That  he  is  allowing  for  his  over- 
head in  making  his  estimates,  that  he  pays  his  bills 
when  due,  and  that  he  is  collecting  his  accounts 


promptly  and  not  allowing  the  pressure  of  work 
on  hand  or  the  fear  of  offending  a  customer  to  pre-  • 
vent  him  from  sending  out  his  bills  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  completed  and  using  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  obtain  payment  of  every  account  due.    If  the 
average  master  painter  could  only  be  made  to  see 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  a  credit  rating  he  would 
be  very  willing  to  make  the  statements  which  the 
agencies  require  and  he  would  pay  more  attention 
to  conducting  his  business  along  such  lines  that  he 
may  maintain  his  rating  at  the  highest  point  con- 
sistent with  his  capital.    WTien  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  contracting  painters  have  a  credit  rating  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  will  pay  more  attention  to  them  than  they 
do  now  and  in  framing  their  business  and  adver- 
tising policy,  will  take  more  account  of  the  effect 
of  their  actions  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  master 
painters. 

  •««  ■ 

Now  that  workmen's  corn- 
Safety  First  pensation   laws    have  re- 
quired employing  painters 
in  the  to    consider    the    cost  of 

compensation  insurance  as 
Paint  Shop  one  of  the   essential  ele- 

ments of  overhead  expense 
— especially  in  those  States  where  such  insurance  is 
compulsory — it  behooves  the  trade  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  safety  first  and  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  to 
a  minimum.    And  as  the  courts,  in  many  States, 
have  been  inclined  to  construe  occupational  diseases 
as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  compensation  lav/ 
and  also  as  there  is  a  movement  on  the  part  of  tlie 
labor  unions  to  urge  laws  including  such  diseases  in 
compensation  legislation,  it  is  up  to  the  em])loyer; 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  against  such  diseases. 
Again,  the  question  of  fire  prevention  in  connection 
with  the  painting  trade  has  become  a  verv  vital  one. 
The  fire  insurance  rates  for  paint  shops  are  wav  oul 
of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  number  of  fires  thai 
occur   in    them.     The   regulations  that   are  being 
adopted  by  fire  prevention  commissions,    in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  are  drastic  in  the  cNlreme 
and  in  some  cases,  if  enforced  literally,  would  put  the 
paint  trade — both  dealers  and  painters — out  of  busi- 
ness.    Aforeover.   painters  have   l)ecn   held  legal'\' 
responsible  for  fires  that  have  occurred       reason  of 
the  use  of  the  painters'  blow  torch  or  w  hicli  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  inllamniable  or  explosive  paint 
removers.     Now  if  the  ])ainting  trade  can  only  be 
wakened  up  t  i  the  necc>sit\-  for  an  .active  compaign 
lor  saiel\-  lirst,  along  all  these  lines,  the  ri'sult  will 
ultiniateK-  be  a  lowering  of  conipen.sation   ;ui<l  lire 
in>urance  rates  that  will  be  very  beneficial    to  al! 
those  engaged  in  the  trade.    These  rates  arc  l)ase<' 
on  experience  and  will  undoubtedly  be  lowered  as 
soon  as  the  trade  can  show  the  underwriters  or  in- 
surance commissioners  thai  thev  are  excessive.  W'e. 
therefore,  commend  to  the  careful  attention  of  our 
readers  the  two  papers  on  "Safety  First"  that  were 
read  at  the  New  Tersev  Convention.    Thev  arc,  how- 
e\-cr.  little  more  than  an  attempt  lo  briefiv  touch  the 
h\vih  lights  of  the  subject,  which  we  believe  is  worth.- 
of  general  discussion  hv  the  trade.    The  Magazine 
will  welcome  and  be  glad  lo  publish  suggestions  sent 
in  hv  anv  of  its  readers,  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
Irndi'  safer  along  any  of  the  lines  mentioned. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Steadier  Work  for  Painters 

And  a  Suggestion  That  the  "Use  More  Paint"  Campaign  Can  Be  Made  to  Help  Solve  This 

Problem. 


SINCE  the  last  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
this  question  of  prolonging  the  painting 
season  and  giving  steadier  work  to  painters  has 
come  up  for  discussion  at  two  important  Master 
Painters'  Conventions. 

In  New  Jersey  it  was  thought  that  the  painters, 
by  personal  effort,  might  do  much  to  induce  their 
customers  to  have  work  done  in  the  dull  season. 
Once  a  man  is  shown  that  he  can  have  more  satis- 
factory work  done  if  he  will  allow  the  painter  to 
wait  until  he  can  put  competent  men  upon  the  job, 
instead  of  hiring  any  man  coming  along  Who 
claims  to  be  a  painter,  a  long  step  is  taken  toward 
giving  steadier  work  to  the  journeymen. 

Jealousy  among  contracting  painters,  and  an  idea 
that  the  customer  is  never  reasonable,  but  wjU  give 
his  work  to  a  competitor,  rather  than  take  his  turn, 
seem  to  be  the  cause  for  master  painters  under- 
taking to  do  more  work  than  they  can  secure  com- 
petent mechanics  to  perform.  If  this  factor  can  be 
eliminated  by  co-operation  between  the  painters  In 
each  locality,  the  whole  trade  can  be  raised  to  a 
higher  standard,  the  journeymen  will  be  assured 
steadier  work  and  the  employing  painters  will 
make  more  money. 

The  value  of  an  advertising  campaign  has  been 
recognized  by  the  master  painters,  provided  it  does 
not  tend  to  make  the  trade  still  more  seasonal.  For 
this  reason  the  "Use  More  Paint"  campaign  appeals 
to  them,  because  it  is  an  all-the-year-round  move- 
ment, and,  if  directed  along  proper  lines,  will  edu- 
cate the  public  not  only  to  the  necessity  for  paint 
as  a  preservative  of  property  from  destruction,  but 
also  to  the  fact  that,  when  a  competent  painter  is 
employed,  a  satisfactory  job  of  painting  can  be 
done  at  any  season  of  the  3^ear.  This  was  brought 
out  at  the  Ohio  Convention. 

If  the  painting  trade  can  be  made  less  seasonal, 
it  will  benefit  not  only  the  master  painters  but  the 
manufacturers,  because  it  will  insure  a  steadier 
output  of  their  product.  r        ,  u- 

That  the  manufacturers  regard  favorably  this 
effort  to  prolong  the  painting  season,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  present  dull  periods,  is  evident  from 
the  following  letter  received  from  _  the  president 
of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association : — 

Letter  fro-n  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  President  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Editor  The  Painlers  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir: — /  have  before  me  the  article  that  you 
have  published  relative  to  the  "short  season,"  norv 
characterized  as  the  "painting  season." 

There  possibly  is  no  problem  in  our  entire  business 
that  is  so  ivorthy  of  consideration,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  that  you  have  given  the  matter  the  publicity  you 
have. 

The  "short  painting  season"  in  turn  affects  the 
business  of  the  paint  manufacturer,  and  I  should  be 
anxious  to  hear  any  suggestions,  and  be  glad  to  bring 


them  before  the  convention  of  the  Paint  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  will  be  held  in  October. 
There  is  no  power  that  will  improve  trade  conditions 
any  more  than  friendly  criticism,  particularly  when 
that  criticism  is  as  intelligent  as  that  published  by  you. 

Thanking  you  in  behalf  of  the  trade  for  the  article 
in  question,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  L.  Sulzberger. 

Other  paint  manufacturers  have  also  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  a  movement  looking  toward 
prolonging  the  busy  season,  and  one  well-known 
concern  suggests  the  possibility  of  linking  this  up 
with  the  "Use  More  Paint  Campaign"  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

"An  Effort  in  That  Direction  Might  be  Helpful." 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir. — ^We  have  read  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  number  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine relative  to  a  movement  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  public  toward  the  expediency  of  adapt- 
ing their  necessities  for  painting  to  seasons  of  the 
year  when  painters  can  be  more  readily  obtained  and 
the  work  more  satisfactorily  done  than  during  the 
months  which  it  is  customary  for  all  to  select,  thus 
making  the-accomplishment  of  the  work  difificult  and 
at  times  impossible. 

We  readily  agree  that  an  effort  in  that  direction 
might  be  helpful  and  one  in  which  we  might  join, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  education  of  the  public 
upon  matters  relative  to  the  using  of  paint  has  been 
begun  by  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  fund  of  $100,000  per  annum  (toward  which 
the  paint  manufacturers  throughout  the  country  are 
contributors),  and  no  doubt  the  idea  brought  out  in 
The  Painters  Magazine  will  be  used  by  them,  in 
connection  with  their  suggestions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  in  its  plans  in  using  paint.  In  order  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  people  in  general 
toward  the  seasonal  use  of  paint,  it  would  require 
considerable  advertising  and  an  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  money,  in  our  opinion,  which  could 
hardly  be  afforded  for  their  education  toward  that 
particular  end. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  O.  Pierce  Company, 
J.  A.  Spooner,  Secretary. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  letter,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  matter  of  prolonging  the  painting 
season  could  be  very  profitably  brought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advertising  to  educate  people  to  use 
more  paint,  without  in  any  way  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  advertising  or  lessening  its  effectiveness. 
Indeed,  when  the  shortage  of  labor  caused  by  war 
conditions  is  considered,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  season  must  be  prolonged  if  more  paint  is  to  be 
used. 
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Here  is  another  letter  that  is  practical  and  to  the 
point : — 

The  Public  Would  Get  Better  Work. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine  : — 

Dear  Sir. — The  subject  of  the  "Busy  Painting 
Season"  is  one  to  which  the  writer  has  often  given 
considerable  thought. 

The  present  conditions  for  all  painters  are  so 
unsatisfactory  that  it  would  be  worth  considerable 
effort  to  change  the  condition,  which  causes  a  man 
to  have  too  little  work  to  do  during  eight  months 
of  the  year  and  to  be  so  busy  during  a  few  months 
that  he  cannot  do  the  work  justice. 

I  would  suggest  a  publicity  campaign,  conducted 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  various  Master 
Painters'  Associations  and  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociations. If  the  general  public  can  be  made  to 
realize  that  they  could  not  only  have  their  work 
done  for  less  money  but  obtain  better  work  by 
planning  ahead,  they  would  do  it.  The  matter  is 
not  brought  to  their  attention  in  a  correct  way. 

I  trust  that  a  successful  movement  can  be  de- 
veloped and  would  be  pleased  to  offer  my  assist- 
ance. 

Yours  respectfully, 
The  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co., 

I.  Binswanger,  Treasurer. 

Many  other  letters  have  been  received  along  the 
same  lines,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
sentiment  among  the  manufacturers. 

As  further  exidence  of  the  feeling  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade,  we  publish  the  following  editorial 
from  the  "Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter''  of  Au- 
gust 6.  This  paper  represents  the  manufacturing 
and  large  jobbing  interests  in  the  paint  trade  bet- 
ter than  any  other  publication  in  this  country : — 
"Use  More  Paint"  the  Slogan  of  Economic  Effi- 
ciency and  Business-Building. 

The  main  objective  of  the  paint  industry  is  the 
removal  of  what  has  been  its  greatest  business 
stumbling-block — the  widespread  opinion  that 
painting  is  a  seasonal  trade,  that  just  because  for 
years  it  has  been  customary  to  refurbish  residences, 
stores  and  other  buildings  in  either  the  spring  or 
fall — depending  upon  the  section  of  the  country — 
these  periods  are  the  only  times  when  such  work 
should  be  done. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  this  preconceived 
opinion  that  painters  have  "rush"  periods  of  a  few 
weeks'  duration,  with  a  consequent  dull  vista_  of 
weeks  with  little  to  do.  This  contrasted  condition 
among  master  painters  is  reflected  naturally  in  the 
transaction*  of  the  manufacturers  and  handlers  of 
paints  and  kindred  materials. 

There  have  been  two  separate  movements  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  which  have  aimed  to  the 
development  of  the  paint  industry — manufacturing 
and  consuming — the  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up" 
and  the  "Use  More  Paint"  campaigns.  The  first 
has  had  a  wide  vogue,  and  has  been  indorsed  by 
large  municipalities,  with  the  to-be-deplored  result 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  paint  industry  tliat  the 
emphasis  has  been  placed  more  and  more  upon  the 
"Clean-Up"  and  less  and  less  upon  the  "Paint-Up." 
This  was  emphasized  in  the  "Clean-Up"  campaign 
in  Chicago  this  spring,  when  all  the  weight  of 
the  organizations,  civic  and  community,  social  and 
neighborhood,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  to  bring 
about   better  sanitary   conditions   and  the  "pre- 


vention of  a  recurrence  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
epidemic."  This  was,  of  course,  a  perfectly  laud- 
able object,  but  the  paint  trade  Avas  little  the  gainer 
thereby. 

The  "Use  More  Paint"  campaign,  to  the  con- 
trary, aims  at  the  development  of  an  all-the-year 
paint  mdustry,  the  elimination  of  the  rush  period 
as  well  as  of  the  dull  period,  with  consequent  better- 
ment of  conditions  for  manufacturer,  jobber,  re- 
tailer and  master  painter.  The  difference  between 
the  two  ideas  can  be  stated  simply: — "Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up,"  even  if  nationally  adopted,  tends 
directly  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  seasonal  aspect 
of  the  industry  ;  "Use  ]Nf ore  Paint"  would  develop 
an  all-the-year  demand  upon  every  branch  of  the 
industry. 

Both  plans  aim  for  the  development  of  the  paint 
business,  but  while  the  one  emphasizes  "Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up"  week,  the  other  aims  for  the  use  of 
more  paint  all  the  year. 

That  there  is  no  necessity  for  two  overlapping 
m.ovements  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  realized 
from  the  outset  by  the  paint  manufacturers  and 
jobbers,  and,  while  their  support  of  the  "Clean-Up" 
movement  has  been  generous  and  sustained,  they 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry are  foreseen  more  clearly  and  more  com- 
prehensively by  the  originators  of  the  "Use  More 
Paint"  propaganda.  They  realize,  also,  that  the 
former  has  become  a  movement  for  sanitation  pri- 
marily because  of  the  successful  effort  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  local  boards  of  health,  street  clean- 
ing departments,  etc.  From  painting  houses  to 
picking  up  scraps  of  paper  and  cleaning  out  back- 
yards is  too  wide  a  scope  for  the  obtaining  of  the 
best  results  for  the  paint  trade,  since  paint  costs 
money,  and  small  boys  can  act  as  juvenile  sanitary 
agents,  and  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  prize- 
winning  communities  where  cups  have  been 
awarded  as  prizes  in  "Clean-Up  Week"  campaigns. 

The  master  painters  have  now  come  to  realize 
that  the  "Use  More  Paint"  idea  means  more  to 
them  than  tliey  at  first  thought  possible — they  be- 
lieve in  continuous  business,  and  have  indorsed  the 
"Use  More  Paint"  principle  as  standing  for  all-the- 
year  activity.  They  realize  from  experience  that  a 
week  or  two  of  rush  does  not  compensate  for 
months  of  inactivity,  and  they  further  realize  tliat  a 
"Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  week — coming,  as  it 
does,  in  their  busy  season — complicates  tlie  situa- 
tion rather  than  clarifies  it. 

The  best  indication  of  the  spread  of  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign  can  be  deduced  from  the 
attitude  of  the  ^Taster  Painters'  .\ssociations.  Up 
till  August  I  the  "New  Jersey  .'^tate  Association  had 
contributed  $250;  Ohio,  $250:  Pliiladelphia  (local). 
$250;  Washington,  D.  C.  (local),  $100,  and  ^'oungs- 
town,  rx.  had  also  made  a  generous  contribution. 

The  "Clean-U]i"  campaign  lias  done  good  work. 
l)ut  the  character  of  the  movement  has  so  changed 
that  the  paint  industry  is  not  reaping  tlie  benefit  it 
sliould  from  tlie  amount  of  effort  and  money  ex- 
pended. The  "I'se  More  I'aint"  idea  is  a  Iiusines.s 
man's  proposition,  a  national  niovenient  for  the 
permanent  development  of  the  entire  trade.  Is  its 
present  impetus;  nmlrr  these  conditions  to  In'  won- 
dered at 

The  Painters  Magazine  would  lie  glad  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  from  our  readers  that  would 
help  to  give  steadier  work  to  painters. 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

DETERMINING  THE  COST  PER  SQUARE  YARD. 

The  Tenth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  "Square  Yard  System"  of  Estimating 

Painters'  Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

{All  Rights  Reserved.) 


THE  square  yard  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure for  restricting-  painting,  in  preference  to 
either  the  square  foot  or  square  (lOO  square 
feet),  because  it  is  convenient  and  accurate. 

The  square  foot  and  square  are  used  to  -some  ex- 
tent, but  three  units  are  not  as  easily  handled  as  the 
square  yard. 

The  square  foot  is  too  small  a  unit  to  use  satisfac- 
torily. On  account  of  the  small  unit  the  number  of 
feet  in  a  certain  surface  must  be  proportionately 
larger  than  the  number  of  yards  in  the  same  surface. 
The  cost  of  finishing  a  foot  of  surface  compared  to 
a  yard  would  be  just  the  opposite  ratio,  that  is,  pro- 
portionately smaller.  The  cost  generally  amounts 
to  a  few  cents,  and  quite  frequently  a  fraction  of  a 
cent  'per  foot.  We  all  know  how  "little  the  average 
man  likes  to  multiply  fractions,  particularly  odd  ones, 
and  the  tendency  would  be  to  either  deal  in  even  cents 
or  convenient  fractional  parts  of  cents,  such  as  one- 
fourth,  one-half,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  divisions,  or 
one-third,  two-thirds  of  a  cent  divisions,  instead  of 
actual  costs. 

The  square  (loo  square  feet)  is  too  large  a  unit 
for  general  use.  To  be  fairly  accurate  woukl  require 
deahng-  in  fractional  parts  of  a  square.  The  cost 
of  a  square  would  ordinarily  be  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and_  here  again  would  be  a  tendency  to  use  con- 
venient amounts,  rather  than  exact  costs.  An  illus- 
tration will  cover  more  clearlv  the  situation,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following: — 

431  square  yards  @  25c.  per  yard  =  ^loy.yS- 

3879  square  feet  @  2  7/9C.  per  foot  —  ■  107.75. 

3845  squares  @  $2.78  per  square  =  107.86. 

The  same  amount  of  surface  and  price  is  used  in 
each  instance,  but  any  one  multiplving  these  figures 
will  readily  see  why  the  square  vard  is  the  more  con- 
venient. 

To  carry  the  illustration  a  little  further,  in  actual 
practice,  one  would  not  be  liable  to  arrange  the  quan- 
tities on  prices  quite  as  in  the  above  illustration.  It 
would  be  more  likely  to  occur  in  this  manner  :— 

431  square  yards  @  25c.  per  yard  =  $107.75. 
■  3879  square  feet  @  3c.  per  foot  =  116.37. 
39  squares  @  $2.80  per  square  =  109.20. 

Compare  the  results  and  you  will  readily  see  wh\ 
the  square  yard  is  the  more  accurate.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  amounts  in  this  particular  instance  is  not 
great,  but,  in  a  set  of  quantities  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
items,  the  aggregate  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  you 
to  lose  a  contract. 

Essential  Items  of  Cost. 

The  essential  item?  whicli  make  up  the  basic  cost 
of  a  yard  of  painter's  work  are  lalior  and  materials. 


Labor  cost  should  include  all  amounts  for  the  ac- 
tual mention  of  the  work,  including  foremen's  time 
spent  in  actual  work,  directing  men  on  mixing  and 
preparing  stock,  etc.,  also  for  time  spent  in  handling, 
staging,  covering  up,  etc.,  either  by  the  men  or  fore- 
man. 

Material  cost  should  include  all  amounts  for  stock 
vvdiich  is  used  in  connection  with  the  work. 

Sponges  in  the  case  of  all  work  should  be  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  materials ;  if  not  wholly  used  pro- 
portional credit  can  be  given  the  work.  Brushes  are 
a  little  different  problem  and  are  not  usually  charged 
to  any  particular  job. 

The  brush  cost  is  a  very  important  one  and  is  quite 
an  item.  It  is  generally  charged  into  overhead  ex- 
pense or  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Staging,  rigging,  etc.,  is  not  usually  charged  to  the 
material  cost  of  work,  but  is  carried  as  an  expense, 
charging,  each  year,  to  overhead]'  its  proportional 
amount  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  beyond  usefulness, 
the  business  has  paid  for  it. 

To  Obtain  Material  Costs. 

In  order  to  obtain  economical  material  costs  the 
stock  must  be  considered  from  several  angles.  The 
actual  price  per  pound  or  per  gallon  of  material  is 
not  always  the  best  feature  to  be  guided  by.  It  is 
essential  to  consider,  in  different  materials,  some  of 
these  points  before  making  a  decision: — Strength, 
durability,  amount  of  surface  that  it  will  cover,  num- 
ber of  coats  necessary,  ease  with  which  material  can 
be  applied,  retention  of  color,  particularly  white, 
flowing  cjualities,  clearness  and  finished  appearance. 

The  master  painter  should  pay  consideral^le  atten- 
tion to  materials  and  through  tests  and  formulas 
satisfy  himself  that  he  is  getting  the  proper  value  for 
the  price  he  is  paying  for  his  materials. 

Obtaining  the  Basic  Cost  Per  Yard. 

It  is  essential  to  obtain  the  basic  cost  per  yard  for 
the  common  every  day  work  first,  and,  as  the  oppor- 
tunity presents,  to  gather  together  costs  on  other 
grades  of  work  done,  with  different  material  and  un- 
der various  conditions. 

The  first  article  of  this  series  described  the  grades 
of  work  and  various  conditions  which  are  encoun- 
tered. 

Common,  everyday  work  would  include  sizing 
and  tinting  of  ceiling  and  wall- surfaces ;  sizing  or 
priming  and  painting  of  ceiling  and  wall  surfaces ; 
painting  and  enameling  of  wood  work ;  filling,  stain- 
ing", shellacking,  varnishing-  and  waxing  of  wood 
work ;  filling,  staining,  oiling,  shellacking,  varnishing 
and  waxing  of  floor  surfaces  and  similar  items  ;  also 
the  washing  oft'  and  preparing  old  surfaces  before 
repainting  or  refinishing. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

A  basic  cost  is  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  It  only 
means  keeping  a  careful  record  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  average  mechanics  and  the  amount  of 
stock  used  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  advisable  to 
select  ordinary  pieces  of  work,_  and  when  the  men 
are  working  under  usual  conditions. 

The  amount  of  work  or  the  number  of  yards  ot 
surface  should  not  be  too  small.  It  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  nature  of  your  business.  If  you  are 
handhng  small  work,  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
yards  would  be  a  fair  surface  on  which  to  estimate 
costs.  If  vou  are  handling  large  work,  one  thousand 
to  two  thousand  square  yards  would  not  be  too  much 
and  would  represent  a  fairer  cost. 

A  record  can  be  kept  of  when  and  where  the  men 
started  and  when  and  where  they  finished,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  used  on  this  work. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  material  can  be  figured  and 
the  number  of  square  yards  measured,  as  already  de- 
scribed in  previous  articles,  the  total  cost  of  labor 
and  material,  divided  by  the  number  of  square  yards 
will  give  the  net  cost  per  yard  on  the  job. 

Another  way  would  be  to  take  so  many  pounds  or 
gallons  of  material  and  let  the  men  go  right  ahead 
and  put  it  all  on ;  keeping,  of  course,  the  time  taken. 
The  surface  covered  could  then  be  measured  and  the 
cost  of  labor  and  material  divided  by  the  number  of 
yards,  as  in  the  other  instance,  for  the  cost  per  yard. 

When  records  have  been  kept  on  numerous_  jobs, 
for  the  same  kinds  of  work  and  done  under  similar 
conditions,  an  average  can  be  taken  and  one  can  feel 
confident  that  basic  costs  made  up  in  this  way  are 
perfectly  safe  to  use. 

In  figuring  cost,  it  is  well  to  obtain  them  for  a 
coat  at  a  time,  rather  than  for  the  finished  piece  of 
work.  For  instance,  on  ceiling  work,  the  cost  of 
sizing  should 'be  obtained  independently  from  the 
tinting.  In  the  case  of  old  work  the  washing  and 
preparing  would  be  figured  separately.  In  the 
case  of  wall  painting,  the  first  coat  and  each  of  the. 
following  coats  would  be  taken  independent  of  each 
other.  On  old  work  the  cost  of  washing  and  pre- 
paring would  be  also  separate. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  cost  of  the  different  treat- 
ments for  finishings  woodwork,  floors,  etc.,  wouia 
each  be  made  up  independent  of  the  other. 

The  advantage  of  this  way  is  that  you  can  compute 
the  cost  per  vard  of  work,  according  to  any  specifi- 
cations that  one  happens  to  meet  without  aijy  un- 
certainty.   For  instance,  one  specification  n  ight  cai 
for  the  woodwork  to  be  filled,  stained  shellacked 
and  given  three  coats  of  varnish,  rubbed  down.  An- 
other might  call    for   the    woodwork  to  be  filled 
stained  two  coats  shellac  and  two  coats  wax,  rd^bed 
down      Another   for  the   woodwork  to  be  til  ed 
stained,  two  coats  shellac,  two  coats  varnish,  last 
coat  flat.  . 

The  possibilities  are  innumerable,  both  m  regard 
to  kinds  of  materials  and  number  of  coats,  but  it 
your  costs  are  figured  per  coat,  for  the  various  ma- 
terials, such  as,  in  the  instance  of  woodwork,  fiUe 
stain  oil  shellac,  varnish,  wax.  etc.,  you  can  easih 
make  up  the  cost  of  the  item  by  adding  the  proper 
costs  of  each  coat  together. 

A  difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  the 
cpfeading  properties  will,  of  course,  make  a  difference 
m  the  cost  o  work.  Xew  or  unfamiliar  materials 
c  i^uX  appear  and  time  is  not  alwa,.  giveii  ^ 
te.t  or  experiment  with  them.  Howevei.  b>  care 
1  V  comparing  the  corresponding  features  with  the 
n  aterialT  on  which  vour  basic  costs  are  prepared, 
"ou  can  determine  very  closely  what  relation  they 
i  ear  in  point  of  cost  to  the  materials  -bich  >  ou 
know  the  cost  of,  and  in  that  way  figure  accoid- 
inelv  M  the  first  opportunity  a  test  case  can  be  made, 
even 'if  it  is  only  on  a  small  amount  ot  work,  sut- 
ficint  to  check  vour  judgment. 

The  price  per  vard  for  work  is  figured  net  on  the 
iob  and  it  must"  not  be  overlooked  that  oh  top  of 
this  cost,  an  overhead  charge  must  be  added,  also  a 
charge  of  profit.  Both  of  these  generally  are  added 
in  th^e  form  of  a  percentage. 

In  addition,  in  special  instances,  other  charges  per- 
taining to  board  and  transportation,  special  staging, 
etr..  have  to  be  included. 


Service  and  Sales 

Getting  Out  of  the  Zero  Class. 
By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


CC  r  1^"  I  flid  l)ctter  work,  no  one  would  notice]  it 
I      anyhow  !"    How  often  wc  hear  this  foolish 
-i-  remark. 

Too  manv  clerks  skimp  along  on  the  l^asis  ot 
"what's  the'use?"  Thcv  think  that  because  no  one 
might  notice  their  work  at  the^  time  and  give  thenr 
credit  for  it,  it  is  useless  to  make  an  effort  m  the  di- 
rection of  improvemenl. 

Thi-^  is  all  wrong,  for  in  every  case  sooner  ov  later 
nierit  is  discovered  and  rewarded.  No  one  may  tell 
vou  about  it,  and  you  may  not,  for  a  long  time,  have 
any  idea  that  vour  efforts  are  being  watched.  c,r  lliat 
the  crood  work  vou  are  doing  is  resulting  to  your 
credtt  but  some  day  somebody  is  sure  to  discover 


and  check  up  your  real  value,  and  whether  tlu-y  d^ 
o)vers  it  or  not.  vou  owe  it  t<>  vnursclt  to  <U^  >-''"'^,X 
ause  bv  so  doing  y.ni  find  l-l>l---;;\>-"\f^  \ 
tasks,  and  work  without  contentment  i.  the  xvorst 

form  i>[  drudgery. 

Watching  the  Advertising. 
Retailers  must  see  that   tlieir  sales  people  ^•ep 
.veil  informed  regarding  what  is  being  'l';"^".; 
idvertisin--.    l^verv  l)it  of  publicity  matter  .should 
be  bJoudU  to  their  attention  so  that  they  an.  thor- 
onuhlv  c.nversant  with  the  details  and  can  talk  m 
teliii;entK    to  cust.-mers  regardmi;  then  .  Lach 
should  In',  notified  in  advance  ni  what  is  to  he  ad^e,- 
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tised  the  next  day.  Do  not  make  the  fatal  mistake^ 
of  having  one  of  your  sales  people  tell  a  customer 
that  they  do  not  know  what  a  certain  advertisement 
refers  to. 

Charles  Dickens  has  said :  "Whatever  I  have  tried 
to  do  myself,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do 
well."  This  is  a  wonderful  motto  to  follow,  and  con- 
tains the  secret  of  success  of  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  doers.  Trying  with  all  your  heart  means 
thoroughness,  and  that  is  what  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  high  mark,  and  these  earnest,  strivers  also  get 
more  happiness  out  of  their  work  than  many  another 
gets  out  of  his  play. 

Giving  a  FuU  Yard, 

Do  not  skimp  when  you  measure  your  service — 
give  a  full  yard  and  sometimes  a  little  over.  Thisi 
means  an  actual  gain  to  the  store.  If  you  promise 
to  do  a  thing,  not  only  do  it  on  time,  but  a  little' 
ahead  of  time — go  it  one  better  on  every  promise 
made.  Give  full  measure  in  everything  you  under- 
take, not  only  in  the  quality  of  your  paints. 
Courage  in  Uncovering  Mistakes. 

Everyone  makes  mistakes  occasionally,  and  when 
you  do,  correct  it,  or  if  you  find  one,  discover  a  rem- 
edy which  will  make  its  recurrence  less  possible,  and 
make  up  your  mind  to  profit  by  the  misstep  or  the 
misfortune. 

If  there  are  any  rules  for  the  store,  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  follow  them  in  letter  and  spirit, 
no  matter  how  unjust  you  may  think  them'  in  the 
beginning.  In  all  probability  you  will,  discover 
later  that  they  were  well  written  and  that  back  of 
them  stands  a  good  reason.  Remember,  too,  that 
rules  w'hich  must  be  followed  by  many  are  written 
and  necessary  for  the  few,  and  obeying  these  rules 
is  a  form  of  loyalty.  By  living-  up  to  them  you 
may  set  example  for  others,  by  breaking  them  you 
may  spread  dissension. 

Showing  Interest. 

Do  not  stand  around  and  stare  indififerently  into 
space  when  a  customer  approaches.  If  you  are  in 
conversation  with  an  associate,  drop  it  at  once  and 
bring  all  your  attention  to  the  customer,  with  an 
expression  and  movement  that  indicates  readiness 
to  serve. 

For  business'  sake,  do  not  carry  on  the  "tango" 
or  "bar  rail"  talk  or  yawn  in  the  presence  of  cus- 
tomers. Look  happy  whether  you  feel  so  or  not — 
give  your  undivided  attention  to  the  work  in  hand ; 
do  not  split  it  with  other  attractions. 

Do  not  lean  and  lounge  around ;  be  a  soldier  be- 
hind the  counter.  It  creates  confidence.  And 
avoid  chewing  gum,  manicuring  or  lunching  during 
working  hours.  And  no  matter  how  irritated, 
never  answer  curtly — courtesy  counts  and  is  a  fine 
sales  builder.  No  matter  how  irritated  your  cus- 
tomer may  be,  do  not  show  any  ill  spirit  yourself. 
Talk  reasonably  and  quietly,  and  even  regretfully, 
should  the  customer  become  unreasonable  or  angry. 
Never  talk  loudly;  a  well-modulated  voice  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  good  breeding. 

The  retailer  who  commands  confidence  and  inter- 
est, in  the  beginning,  gets  a  running  start  on  the 
ultimate  sale.  Keep  your  customer's  thought  mov- 
ing in  the  sales  direction — do  not  let  it  scatter  to 
other  points. 

Suppose  he  comes  in  for  red  barn  paint.  This  is 
what  he  has  in  his  mind.  Now  you  may  think  that 
a  cream,  or  green  or  brown  paint  is  much  more  ar- 


tistic, but  it  is  really  none  of  the  store's  business 
how  this  particular  man  paints  his  house.  You 
know  that  this  customer  has  decided  on  red  paint, 
and  unless  you  can  convert  him  cheerfully  and 
without  great  opposition,  drop  the  matter  and  sell 
him  what  he  has  asked  for,  thus  showing  respect 
and  courtesy  towards  his  preference. 

You  may,  however,  influence  him  in  favor  of 
something  which,  to  your  mind,  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable by  tactfully  suggesting  other  colors.  Put 
these  before  him,  not  as  a  rival  plan,  but  merely  by 
way  of  suggestion,  with  the  idea  that  he  is  to  be 
entirely  pleased,  and,  after  all,  these  suggestions 
may  change  him  from  his  original  idea,  but  the  point 
is,  that  when  a  customer  has  a  decided  preference 
for  something,  that  preference  is  a  big  start  towards 
the  sale  and  should  not  be  disregarded  or  hindered 
by  tactless  "counter  attacks." 

Successful  Demonstration. 

Take  two  salesmen  of  opposite  character,  and 
one  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  make  the  sale 
while  the  other  will  fail.  Here  lies  the  dif?erence. 
The  successful  salesman  demonstrates  his  article 
— show  exactly  how  it  will  work  and  look  on  the  job. 

He  kept  an  open  can,  conveniently  located,  and 
some  unfinished  boards  upon  which  he  tried  the 
paint  and,  when  opportune,  handed  a  board  and 
a  brush  full  of  the  paint  over  to  the  prospect  with : — 
"Trv  this  and  see  how  easily  it  works." 

There  is  a  fascination  about  painting.  It  finds 
a  responsive  chord  in  nearly  every  consumer  and, 
when  he  once  tries  the  goods  and  sees  how  easily 
it  works,  how  it  levels  up,  how  it  shines  in  the 
light,  he  immediately  thinks  how  beautiful  it 
would  look  on  his  home. 

This  same  successful  salesman  was  always  col- 
lecting odd  strips  of  wood  and  had  a  bundle  of 
short  lengths  under  the  counter.  He  would  ask 
the  customer  to  try  out  varnish  stains,  mission 
finishes,  enamels,  etc..  and  would  sell  nine  out  of 
every  ten  customers  thus  treated.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  the  color  schemes  and  various  little  combina- 
tions of  calcimine,  flat  wall  paints,  etc.,  which  he 
would  use  in  his  argument,  and  this  simple  trick 
of  getting  the  customer  to  try  the  goods  invariably 
won.  He  never  had  to  say,  "buy  it" — his  sugges- 
tion and  practical  demonstration  was  strong 
enough  to  be  convincing. 

Be  Thorough. 

Every  successful  man  has  been  thorough.  He 
has  been  a  hard  worker  and  taken  the  time  and 
made  the  efTort  to  do  his  work  right. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  popular,  a  fine  dresser  or 
a  "loop  hound"  to  win  in  business.  It  is  merely 
a  lot  of  hard  work  backing  good,  common  sense. 
Think  about  and  do  well  whatever  comes  to  your 
hand  each  day  and,  if  you  do  well  Avhat  you  are 
asked  to  do,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  see  that 
others  do  well  what  you  request  of  them. 

Don't  Be  Just  Average. 

Never  be  satisfied  to  be  just  average.  You  want 
to  break  awa}^  and  work  ahead  of  the  great  ma- 
jority. You  know  they  are  always  telling  us  of 
the  only  way,  but  you  will  find  that  many  are  daily 
arriving  by  an  entirelv  dififerent  route.  Be  a  little 
more  energetic,  a  bit  more  enthusiastic,  a  little 
more  attentive  than  the  average.  That  alone  will 
distinguish  you  from  the  crowd  and  enable  you 
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to  put  up  a  sign  over  }-our  own  store,  while  the 
"just  average"  man  is  still  behind  the  counter. 

If  you  start  anything,  see  it  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful finish.  Do' not  be  satisfied  to  lag  back  with 
the  stragglers.  Be  thorough  in  everything  that 
you  undertake — never  be  satisfied  with  work  poor- 
ly done. 

If  you  are  out  of  a  certain  hne  of  goods,  tell 
your  customers  when  you  expect  them  in,  and  be 
sure  that  you  knozv  that  you  will  have  them  in  on 
the  day  promised.  Do  not  have  a  custorner  come 
in  expecting  to  find  the  goods  and  you  still  be  out 
of  them.  It  makes  her  impatient  and  she  has  a 
justifiable  "kick."  Tell  plainly  when  and  where 
the  order  was  sent  and  how  long  it  should  take 
for  shipment.  She  will  appreciate  this  little  inside 
information  and  will  set  you  down  as  a  m.an  who 
knows  your  business  and  who  is  anxious  to  make 
good. 

ITow  often  we  have  seen  salesmen  behind  the 
counter  entirelv  indiiTerent  to  the  wants  of  the  cus- 
tomer or  even  his  presence,  his  immobile  face,  evi- 
dences that  he  has  not  the  slightest  interest  in 
his  work.    His  stingy  replies  tell  plainly  that  he  is 


going  to  waste  as  little  breath  as  possible  on  the 
customer,  and  if  he  can  keep  her  waiting  a  while, 
while  he  chats  with  an  associate,  he  feels  that  he  is 
only  advertising  his  independence. 

Make  the  counter  a  pleasant  place  at  which  to 
be.  In  talking  considerable  about  your  goods,  be 
sure  that  you  are  able  to  give  that  quality  about 
which  vou  talk  so  much. 

Do  not  treat  your  customers  as  if  you  were  con- 
Do  not  treat  your  customers  as  if  you  were  con- 
ferring a  great  favor  by  waiting  upon  them.  Show 
by  vour  everv  act  and"  word  that  you  are  anxious 
to  please  and  that  you  consider  it  a  favor  that  you 
have  the  opportunitv  to  serve  them. 

When  you  find  a  customer  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  give  any  real  tangible  reason  f^r  not  buying, 
just  try  to  put  yourself  in  his  place"  and  reason  it 
out  for  yourself  and,  even  if  they  do  not  buy,  show 
no  impatience,  for  you  never  can  tell  but  what  the 
customer  who  buys  little  or  nothing  today  may 
purchase  the  most  tomorrow. 

Work  as  nearly  up  to  100  per  cent,  as  possible, 
whether  you  feel'that  it  is  appreciated  by  others  or 
not.   A  good  man  cannot  be  kept  down. 


The  Trade  in  Kansas  City 

An  Interview  With  Ed.  C.  Orear,  One  of  the  Leadings  Master  Painters. 


By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


LEAD  and  oil  may  be  the  same  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  application  among  painters  may  not 
be  very  different,  no  matter  whether  a  man 
goes  to  Kamchatka,  Kansas  City,  or  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  note  that  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  trade  and  the  business  ex- 
perience of  the  men  who  belong  to:  the  craft  may 
be  quite  different  in  cities  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
apart.  Practically  every  town  visited  in  the  West 
last  summer,  where  I  talked  with  painters  and  dec- 
orators, there  were  facts  which  bore  on  the  trade 
that  were  unlike  tnose  of  other  places. 

In  Kansas  City,  this  wide  awake  city  of  Western 
Missouri,  I  met  one  of  the  leading;  painting  con- 
tractors and  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
him  regarding  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
business  from  a  practical  man's  viewpoint.  Agin  & 
Orear's  place  of  business  is  located  at  201 1  East  Firi^ 
teenth  street.  There  is  an  office  in  front  and  a  well 
equipped  shop  in  the  rear.  They  are  contracting 
painters  and  decorators,  the  principal  part  of  their 
work  being  house  painting  and  interior  painting 
work  in  public  buildings.  Mr.  Orear  was  asked 
what  the  conditions  were  in  Kansas  City  in  favor 
of  the  progress  and  success  of  the  painting  busi- 
ness. 

A  Comparatively  New  City. 
"Kansas  City,"  he  replied,  "is  not  to  be  classed 
with  vour  older  cities  of  the  East.  It  is  a  new  city, 
comparatively,  and  we  have  not  reached  that  staid, 
settled  way  that  is  so  observable  in  many  other 
places." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  this  city  is  classed  as 
a  new  place,  but  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  should 
be  stated  that  not  until  1800  did  the  first  white 


woman  have  a  home  on  the  site  of  Kansas  City. 
And  it  was  not  until  1846  that  the  town  was  laid 
out  and  a  successful  sale  of  lots  conducted.  The 
population  was  then  700.  And  it  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  a  dense  forest  covered  what  is  now 
the  busiest  part  of  this  hustling  city. 

In  one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities,  the  residents 
were  busy  the  early  part  of  last  year  celebrating 
their  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  still 
this  live  Western  town  has  piled  up  a  population 
wliich.  in  1915,  totaled  nearly  2<}o.ooo,  or  about  two- 
thirds  the  population  of  the  Eastern  town  referred  to. 

Mr.  Orear  called  my  attention  to  a  condition  tiiat 
he  believes  is  not  helpful  to  the  contracting  painter 
and  which  he  finds  a  very  prevailing  tendency  in 
this  city. 

The  Trade  Drifting  to  the  General  Contractor. 

"There  is  a  drifting,"  he  said,  "of  the  painting 
and  decorating  business  toward  the  building  con- 
tractor :  that  is,  the  builder  wants  to  control  evcry- 
tliing  that  goes  on  in  his  building  work.  For  in- 
stance an  investor  owning  valuable  business  prop- 
erty here  wishes  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for 
commercial  purposes,  lie  gives  the  work  over  to 
a  l)iL'-  building  contractor,  and  in  a  short  lime  the 
building  is  completed,  turned  over  to  llu'  owiu  rs. 
accepted  and  paid  for. 

"In  the  finishing  or  painting  of  tliat  Imilding,  the 
contracting  painter  pro1)aliIv  has  had  no  opportun- 
ity to  bid  on  the  ioh  nor  scvurc  a  contract  for 
his  part  of  the  work.  The  reason  is  that  the  build- 
er has  conceived  the  idea  of  doiui:  the  painfng  and 
finishing  himself  and  thus  increasing  his  own  profit 
on  this  class  of  work. 
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"We  had  a.  very  illustrative  case  recently  of  just 
how  this  idea  is  taking  root  and  the  way  it  is  de- 
veloping. One  of  the  large  public  buildings  here 
was  to  have  estimates  made  for  various  lines  of 
work,  which  the  builder  was  unable  td  do  had  he 
kept  to  his  own  line  and  not  tried  to  do  other  men's 
work.  As 'it?  happened,  we  got  the  painting  con- 
tract, but  it  was  not  secured  on  the  same  business 
basis  which  our  other  jobs  have  been,  but  rather 
through  friendship  and  inside  acquaintance. 

"Ours  was  the  only  contract  given  out.;  All  the 
other  work  done  on  that  building  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  general  contractor.  This  work  was 
done  properly  and  I  believe  as  low  in  cost  as  it 
could  have  been  were  there^  a  dozen  different  con- 
tractors at  work  ;  but  I  merely  state  this  to  show 
you  what  we  are  liable  to  face,  if  there  is  not  some 
solution  forthcoming. 

"Contracting  painters  here  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  affairs  are  making  a  careful  study  of 
this  problem  and  are  hoping  to  lay  plans  that"  will 
be  far  reaching  enough  to  stem  this  condition  of  the 
business." 

Keen  Competition  Among  the  Master  Painters. 

I  wanted  to  learn  the  number  of  painters  in  Kansas 
pity  and  how  many  were  engaged  in  the  .contract- 
ing business.  Mr.  Orear  assured  me  that  competi- 
tion was  rife  and  the  painter  ,who  secures  a  con- 
tract has  no  idea  there  are  so  many  pitted  against 
him  to  gain  the  coveted  prize. 

The  question  as  to  whether  their  prices  wee  with- 
in bounds  and  compared  with  each  other  closely 
occurred  to  me.  Mr.  Orear  answered :— "No,  there 
is  usually  a  wide  range  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  bidder.  For  example,  a  contract  we  will 
consider  to  be  worth  $r8.ooo,  and  will  give  this 
estimate  only  after  a  careful,  rigid  figuring  of  costs 
of  material  and  hbor.  There  will  be  other  bids  in 
at  $20,000,  St/.ooC  and  $25,000,  but  the  one  who 
figures  $[4,000  gets  it. 

"We  know  that  either  one  or  two  conditions  exist 
m  this  last  quotation :  the  man  who  gave  it  has 
made  a  mistake  and  will  lose  monev  or'he  is  going 
to  skimp  the  job  and  beat  it  through  to  save^'him- 
self  at  the  exoense  of  the  work  and  his  reputation 
Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affairs,  vou  would  be 
surprised  at  the  nun-ber  of  painters 'who  manage 
to  hold  on  year  after  vear  and  stay  at  the  trade." 
Frequent  Strikes. 

Labor  condit'ons  are  not  harmonious  in  this  part 
of  Missouri,  and  many  painting  contractors,  as  well 
as  master  mechanics  in  every  line,  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  due  to  the  strikes  and  similar  troubles 
in  the  fllfillment  of  their  contracts. 

"We  employ  from  five  to  ten  men  constantly,"  said 
Mr.  Orear.  "but  every  contract  we  take  has  'to  con- 
tain a  clause  which  modifies  our  carrying  the  work 
through  to  the  finish  in  the  allotted  time that  is.  all 
our  work  here  is  i>ased  on  a  strike  contingency." 
Cutting  Out  the  Master  Painter. 

Another  condition  which  was  referred  to  in  our 
interview  was  the  scale  of  prices  which  the  manu- 
facturer sees  the  chance  to  put  over  a  big  deal 
through  a  building  owner  that  wants  to  refinish  a 
budding.  "This  owner  knows  some  one  who  wil' 
undertake  a  big  painting  joh  if  there  is  a  chance  to 
,get  a  special  price  on  it.  The  paint  salesman  sees 
the  chance  to  sell  a  quantity  of  paint  and  quotes  his 
special  price. 


"The  building  owner,  chuckling  with  joy,  hies  to  a 
painter  whom  he  thinks  can  handle  men  and  hires 
him,  for  the  foreman  of  the  job,  for  the  consideration 
of  perhaps  65  cents  per  hour.  This  'foreman'  scur- 
ries around  among  his  fellows  and  dickers  with  them 
for  60  cents  per  hour.  The  paint  dealer  completes 
the  circle  by  furnishing  the  paint. 

"So  as  long  as  painters  can  be  found  who  will  put 
the  paint  on,  and  as  long  as  buildings  need  to  be 
painted,  the  jobbers  seem  to  feel  they  are  justified  in 
this  kind  of  a  deal.  You  can  easily  see  how  the 
painting  contractor  with  complete  equipment  and  a 
full  force  of  men  loses  out  on  many  of  the  jobs  that 
should  come  to  him,  because  the  paint  dealers  fail  to 
protect  him  by  refusing  to  sell  to  a  man  who  lias  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  paint  or  decorating 
trade  as  a  continual  business  representing  an  invest- 
ment. 

"It's  a  question  again  whether  the  house  owner 
gets  value  received  for  his  effort  to  cut  down  on  what 
he  believes  a  high  price.  This  foreman  and  his  force 
are  in  for  all  they  can  get.  They  have  no  future 
trade  to  protect  and  no  reputation  to  save,  and  if  the 
paint  and  condition  under  which  it  is  applied  do  not 
prove  satisfactory,  the  chances  are  very  small  that 
the  foreman  or  his  gang  will  take  it  seriously  to 
heart." 

Competition  by  the  Journeymen. 

Another  rather  deplorable  condition  was  related  by 
this  contracting  painter,  which  is  very  prevalent  in 
nearly  all  large  Western  cities., The  average  pamter 
can  buy  a  few  paint  brushes  and  a  ladder  or  two  and 
secure  a  contract.  He  will  then  present  himself  to 
the  credit  man  of  a  big  paint  house  who  w'ill  advance 
him  the  paint  for  the  job. 

In  order  to  get  a  contract  this  journeyman  painter 
will  frequently,  through  inexperience,  figure  so  low 
that  he  loses  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  work  he 
has  undertaken.  In  some  cases  he  will  not  make  his 
usual  daily  wages.  The  concern  from  which  he  buys 
his  paint  cannot  take  the  time  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  way  he  is  working,  and  cases  happen  often 
where  these  supply  dealers  get  stung.  This  proves 
to  them  that  well  established  contracting  concerns  are 
best  to  deal  with  after  all. 

Again,  where  a  house  owner  has'  given  a  contract 
to  one  of  these  painters  and  the  man  realizes  he  has 
underestimated  and  faces  a  loss,  rather  than  to  bear 
it  he  will  slight  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  par- 
ticularly cut  down  on  the  grade  of  paint  which  he 
originally  agreed  to  use. 

"Competition  has  so  entered  into  the  painting  bus- 
iness, and  profits  are  so  reduced,  that  there  is  A'ery 
little  to  encourage  the  contractor  of  the  present  day 
to  work  toward  better  conditions,"  declared  Mr. 
Orear.  as  he  reviewed  the  numerous  instances  where 
such  unbusiness-like  ways  and  bad  mistakes  had 
worked  so  detrimentally  for  the  man  who  has  con- 
ducted a  <?"0od  painting  and  decorating  business. 
Master  Painters'  Associations. 

^^'e  discussed  the  influmce  a  local  association 
might  have  over  such  conditions  brought  on  by  the 
wrona  methods  of  the  inexperienced  painter  and  the 
equally  wrong  way  of  selling  by  those  wdiolesale 
hoiises  who  do  not  try  to  keep  the  painting  bu.siness 
in  a  more  elevated  state. 

"There  is  an  association  here."  said  Mr.  Orear, 
"and  in  many  respects  it  is  doing  a  good  work  and 
helps  to  keep  the  leading  contracting-  painters  of  long 
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standing-  together.  We  have  no  uniformity  of  prices 
that  govern'our  work,  and  this  matter  will  have  to  be 
regulated  soon  if  the  business  is  going  to  stand  and 
retain  a  profit  for  the  man  who  is  engaged  at  it." 

This  brought  us  to  the  subject  of  conventions, 
State  and  international.  "What  do  you  derive  from 
them  and  what  would  you  like  to  see  done  toward 
making  them  greater  factors  in  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating industry?"  I  asked. 

"Well;  mv  idea  of  conventions,"  he  replied.  '  is  a 
meeting  where  the  members  and  those  familiar  or  as- 
sociated with  the  craft  can  come  together  and  talk 
over  their  problems  and  discuss  mutual  interests  and 
learn  of  a  solution  to  their  difficulties  in  the  easiesr 
way.  It  should  be  addressed  by  men  having  the 
good  of-  the  trade  i^urely  at  heart.  But  I  don't  for 
the  life  of.  me  see  where  the  idea  of  helping  the  mas- 
ter painter  comes  in  when  so  many  material  dealers, 
are  taken  into  full  membership  in  the  International 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 

"These  material  dealers  sometime  send  five  or  six 
of  their  representatives  to  the  conventions.  The 
idea  is  not  to  help  us  so  much,  but  to  sell  goods,  and 
interest  us  in  their  various  lines  of  goods  and  strive 
to  get  an  order  while  at  the  convention  city.  This 
to  me  is  a  kind  of  joke,  and  makes  me  feel  that, 
when  I  attend  a  big  convention  like  the  one  we  had 
in  Indianapolis,  I  am  going  to  be  one  of  the  targets 
the  salesmen  are  going  to  aim  at  to  get  several 
good-sized  orders  for  their  respective  commodi- 
ties." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  idea  that  Mr.  Orear 
brings  up  about  attending  conventions  and  being 
solicited  for  business  by  the  order-hungry  salesmen. 
It  shows  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  salesman- 
ship between  the  contracting  painter  and  the  con- 
cern which  sells  him  the  paint,  for  both'  the  whole- 
sale dealer  and  the  manufacturer  will  wish  to  refute 
the  notion  that  their  men  should  not  let  it  be  known 
at  conventions  that  they  sell  paint  and  would  like 
to  "have  the  pleasure  of  your  next  order."  There 
should  be  a  restriction  placed  on  too  vigorous  sales- 
manship at  a  meeting  of  this  character;  still,  it  can 
best  be  regulated  by  the  painters  themselves,  as  no 
one  need  buy  goods  or  give  their  order  unless  so 
disposed. 

Automobile  Delivery 

In  the  management  of  their  local  business  Mx. 
Orear  remarked  that  he  found  in  the  matter  of  de- 
livery, either  by  team  or  auto  when  handling  a  con- 
tract, that  the  automobile,  because  of  its  wonderful 
speed,  was  the  least  expensive.  A  light  auto  is  suf- 
ficient' to  do  all  their  work,  and  W'th  |)r()per  care 
the  cost  of  upkeep  is  reduced  to  a  mininunn. 

The  heavy  grades  and  hills  of  Kansas  City  and 
its  suburbs  show  that  an  auto  truck  wDuld  have 
great  advantage  over  teams. 

"We  never  test  our  colors  in  the  sense  of  analyz- 
ing the  ingredients.'"  said  this  contractor,  "but  we 
use  onh'  the  best  leads  and  the  oil  th;it  we  have 
proven  out  bv  long  use  and  wliicli  arc  l)est  adajited 
for  oiu"  work." 

Customers  Who  Can  Add  but  Not  Subtract. 

"What  has  lieen  \in\r  experience  in  deahng  with 
vour  patrons,  liave  \ou  found  many  of  them  liard 
to  suit,  or  are  the  Western  Missoin-i  pt'i)|)]e  agree- 
■  able  and  easily  satisfied?" 

To  this  (|Liestion  Mr.  Orear  sniilingl\-  re])lic(l  th;U 
he  had  fotmd  "many  people  employing  a  i)ainlei 


who  were  good  on  addition,  but  poor  at  subtrac- 
tion." I  wondered  what  was  coming,  as  he  con- 
tinued. "I'll  illustrate  it  in  this  way.  A  man  went 
to  the  trolley  company  and  applied  for  a  job.  In 
their  examination  of  him  for  a  position  in  which  he 
might  be  useful,  he  said  he  could  add  but  not  sub- 
tract. Fearing  that  this  fundamental  might  come 
up  for  use  at  a  critical  time,  they  told  him  they  be- 
lieved he,  would  hardly  do  until  he  learned  how  to 
subtract. 

"People  I  have  done  work  for  often  add  a  few 
little  extra  items  to  their  job  on  which  I  have  given 
them  a  price — a  chair  or  a  couple  of  doors  or  a 
small  ceiling  or  a  vestibule.  'Twon't  amount  to 
anvthing,  they  say,  but  when  it  comes  to  payment 
they  forget  to  stibtract  these  items  from  the  regular 
work  as  they  expect  me  to  do  these  additional  jobs 
for  nothing.  And  like  the  traction  company  with 
the  "man,  who  did  not  know  how  to  subtract,  I  feel 
that  this  important  rule  in  business  arithmetic,  es- 
pecially in  the  painting  trade,  ought  to  be  well  in 
mind  when  people  have  painting  done  by  a  con- 
tractor who  is  in,  serious  competition  with  a  score 
of  others  and  has  given  the  lowest  possible  price 
for  his  work." 

Mr.  Orear  was  on  the  committee  which  was  striv- 
ing to  get  the  pure  paint  bill  through  the  Missouri 
L,egislature.  After  considerable  difficulty  the  meas- 
ure passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  held  up  by  a  bad 
political  wrangle  in  the  Senate,  and  this  unfavorable 
state  of  affairs  prevented  its  speedy  passage,  which 
would  have  been  so  highly  beneficial  to  the  trade  ah 
over  the  State. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  painting  and  decorating 
business,  particularly  that  which  applies  to  the 
yotmg  man  wlio  is  considering  engaging  therein, 
Mr.  Orear  thinks  it  better  to  wait  until  conditions 
are  more  favaroble  and  the  entire  painting  contract- 
ing business  is  on  a  better  and  more  secure  basis. 

Something  About  Kansas  City. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  large  l)usiness 
territory,  of  which  Iv  nsas  C'ity  is  the  center,  there 
cannot  exist  a  long  time  l)efore  n  atters  of  a  trouble- 
some nature  in  the  painting  field  nnist  come  to  a  true 
adjustment. 

The  commerce  of  tins  city  is  enorniou'-.  '1  he  Com- 
mercial (^"luh  asserts  that  this  is  the  second  largest 
railroad  center  in  the  Cniled  Stales,  l.eing  served  b;,' 
thirteen  trunk  lines  and  ever  thirty  distinct  sul)- 
sidiary  lines.  Dail}-  2(k^  iiassenger  trains  lea\e  and 
enter  the  citv.  .\  regularly  operated  water  trans- 
portation t(i  the  sea  is  in  service  owned  by  Kansas 
(;itv  citizens  .-.nc'  capitalized  at  $i.250.cxx3. 

The  total  resources  of  Kansas  City  hanks  are  $i8o.- 
000,000.  As  a  manufac  uring  city  she  stands  tenth. 
])ossessim;'  '>\er  1,200  factories,  and  employs  over 
44,000  ]ieople.  The  manufactured  products  equal  in 
value  over  $1,000,000  a  day,  while  more  than  $C->oo.- 
000,000  worth  of  merchandise  are  distrilnited  troni 
this  city  to  its  vnst  outlying  territory. 

Kansas  Citv  is  the  largest  winter  wheat  exiwrt 
market  in  the  rnited  States,  the  world's  greatest  hay 
market  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  pine  lumber  prod- 
ucts, packing  hou.se  products,  flour,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  implements  and  antomol)ile  accessories. 
The  late  James  J.  Hill,  the  great  railroad  huilder  of 
the  \orth\vest,  said  of  this  city : 

"TItc  Missouri  River  is  God  .Mmighty's  great- 
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est  railway.  Kansas  City  is  the  destined  great- 
est city  west  of  Chicago,  holding  the  unap- 
proached  supremacy  of  resources  and  opportun- 
ity." 

Former  Speaker  Cannon,  who  hails  from  even  so 
great  a  State  as  Illinois,  said  he  was  going  to  live  as 
long  as  he  could,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  long 


enough  to  see  Kansas  City  with  a  million  people. 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  he  pre- 
dicted there  would  be  three  great  cities  in  the  country. 
New  York  a  little  ahead,  Chicago  almost  equal,  and 
Kansas  City  third  as  the  "Great  Western  Gateway." 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Boston  will  please  takc^^ 
notice  of  this  famous  Speaker's  prophecy. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law. 


Rights  of  Corporation. 

PLAINTIFF,  a  corporation,  engaged  in  dealing 
in  paints  and  other  commodities,  had  occupied 
certain  premises  for  several  years  under  a 
lease  for  an  indefinite  period,  which  was  therefore 
terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party.  Defendant 
was  plaintiff's  president  and  treasurer  for  some  time, 
but  immediately  upon  being  removed  from  those  of- 
fices by  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  he  was  also 
a  member,  he  obtained  in  his  wife's  name  a  lease  of 
the  premises  in  question  from  the  owner,  and  notice 
was  served  upon  the  company  to  vacate.  Plaintiff 
then  sued  to  compel  the  wife  to  assign  the  lease  to  the 
company  and  to  restrain  defendant,  his  wife,  and  the 
lessor  from  interfering  with  the  company's  continued 
possession  under  such  lease.  This  relief  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
in  the  case  of  FI.  C.  Girard  Company  vs.  Lamoureux, 
Ii6  Northeastern  Reporter,  572.  The  ground  of  the 
decision  appears  in  the  following  language  of  the 
courts : — 

"Aside  from  the  question  whether  Lamoureux  held 
the  offices  of  president  and  treasurer  when  he  ob- 
tained the  lease,  or  had  been  legally  removed  there- 
from on  the  previous  day,  it  is  plain  that  he  continued 
to  be  a  director'  in  the  plaintiff  corporation.  While 
such  an  officer  the  court  finds  as  a  fair  inference  from 
the  other  facts  found  that  he  learned  during  the 
course  of  his  employment  of  the  peculiar  value  which 
these  premises  had  for  the  plaintiff;  this  finding  in 
connection  with  the  other  findings,  including  the  find- 
ing that  Mrs.  Lamoureux  and  the  defendant  Osgood 
also  knew  that  the  stores  were  of  peculiar  value  to 
the  plaintiff  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  business,  pre- 
sent a  case  of  equitable  relief.  The  findings  of  fact, 
together  with  the  reasonable  inferences  to  be  drawn 
therefrom,  clearly  show  that  when  Frederick  A.  Lam- 
oureux took  the  lease  in  the  name  of  his  wife  for  his 
own  benefit  and  that  of  his  wife,  he  acted  as  her  agent 
and  she  is  bound  by  the  knowledge  which  he  had  as 
such  agent  of  facts  which  would  prevent  him  from 
obtaining  a  lease  of  the  stores  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  plaintiff  and  to  its  detriment." 


Liability  for  Injury  to  Painter, 

IN  an  action  for  injury  to  a  journeyman  painter, 
while  painting  the  rails  and  supports  of  a  travel- 
ing crane  in  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
and  due  to  the  wheels  of  the  crane  passing  over  his 
arm,  rendering  amputation  necessary,  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  lately  decided  the  following  legal 
points  in  the  case  of  Bradas  vs.  Henry  A^oght  ]Ma- 


chine  Company,  194  Southwestern  Reporter,  1044: 
'■The  employer  was  bound  to  exercise  an  ordinary 
degree  of  care  to  see  that  plaintiff  was  not  exposed 
to  danger  through  movement  of  the  crane  while  he 
was  working  near  its  track. 

"On  the  other  hand,  plaintiff  was  bound  to  use  such 
care  as  a  reasonably  careful  workman  would  have 
used  under  the  same  circumstances  to  promote  his 
own  safety,  and  if  the  accident  would  not  have  oc- 
curred except  for  his  failure  to  use  such  care,  the 
employer  is  not  liable.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  plaintiff  may  have  carelessly  leaned  over  the 
rail,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  danger,  that  does 
not 'defeat  his  right  to  recover  damages,  if  those  m 
charge  of  the  crane  saw,  or  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care  under  the  circumstances  should  have  seen,  plain- 
tiff's peril,  in  ample  time  to  have  averted  the  acci- 
dent." 


Employer's  Duty  to  Furnish  Sound  Rope. 

WHERE  a  foreman,  knowing  that  an  old  rope 
was  defective,  cut  away  a  broken  part  and 
directed  an  employe  to  use  it  in  his  work, 
refusing  a  request  of  the  latter  that  he  be  permitted  to 
use  a  new  one  at  hand,  and  injury  to  the  employe 
resulted,  the  employer  was  liable.  The  employer  did 
not  discharge  his  duty  of  furnishing  reasonably  safe 
appliances  by  causing  the  new  rope  to  be  placed  on 
the  work,  where  the  workmen  were  not  permitted  to 
use  it.  except  by  the  foreman's  consent.  (United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit; 
Mardis  vs.  Miller;  241  Federal  Reporter,  470.) 


Assignments  by  Contractors. 

IN  New  York,  an  order  given  by  a  contractor  to  an 
owner  of  a  building^to  pay  a  materialman  or 
a  subcontractor  a  specified  amount  out  of  money 
due  the  contractor  need  not  be  accepted  by  the  own- 
er, in  order  to  be  valid  as  against  the  contract.  But 
a  copy  of  the  order  should  be  filed  with  the  county 
clerk.  (New  York  Supreme  Court,  Bronx  County 
Special  Term  ;  Wright  Ogden  Cc,  vs.  Strayer;  165 
New  York  Supplement,  569.) 


Negligence  Presumed. 

FALLING  off  a  scaffold  upon  which  a  workman 
is  directed  to  go  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  raises  a  presumption  that  the  employer 
has  negligentlv  failed  to  discharge  his  legal  obligation 
to  furnish  a 'reasonably  safe  scaffold.  (Michigan 
Supreme  Court;  Bayer  vs.  Grocholsoki ;  162  North- 
western Reporter,  1,030.) 
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Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

The  Use  of  Dryers,  Hot  Weather  Painting — Painting  Brick,  Painting  Damp  and  Unsea- 
soned Lumber — Gloss  Oil  for  Sizing  Southern  Pine. 


By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


THE  proper  quantity  of  dryer  to  use  depends 
largely  on  condition — the  weather,  the  sur- 
face, the  oil  and  the  pigment  used. 
Genuine  boiled  oil  requires  little,  if  any,  dryer,  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  except  when  inert  pigments  are 
used  and  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  atmosphere 
damp;  then  perhaps  a  gill  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon 
is  about  right,  if  necessary  for  the  paint  to  dry  in  a 
day  or  two  that  another  coat  may  be  applied.  Boiled 
oil  has  dryer  mixed  with  it  when  boiled,  usually 
manganese,  a  strong  dryer. 

There  are  a  variety  of  dryers  in  the  nature  of  var- 
nishes, while  many  of  the  basic  pigments  are  strong 
dryers,  and  need  little  if  any  extraneous  matter  added 
to  oxidize  the  oil. 

It  is  said  that  in  England  painters  use  mostly  a 
dryer  in  paste  form,  but  in  this  country  turpentine 
japan  is  the  dryer  in  universal  use,  solely  as  an  oil 
oxidizer. 

White  lead  paint  on  outside  work,  in  dry  hot 
weather,  needs  no  dryer  of  any  kind,  as  it  will  dry 
of  itself  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  I  believe  dries  out 
better  and  more  uniformly. 

I  have  noticed  in  repainting,  when  the  surface  is 
nearly  devoid  of  oil,  that  the  laps  will  show  more 
plainly  when  dryer  is  used  than  when  not.  The  rea- 
son is  evident,  two  coats  at  the  laps,  the  undercoat 
drying  quickly  holds  the  lap  coat  out  more  than  it 
would  otherwise  do,  if  the  undercoat  did  not  dry  so 
quickly,  thus  allowing  the  next  coat  to  be  brushed 
into  it. 

Any  kind  of  pigment  will  eventually  dry  when 
mixed  with  linseed  oil,  hence,  a  better  job  of  repaint- 
ing on  all  porous  work  may  be  done  if  no  dryer  is 
used,  as  the  laps  will  be  less  noticeble  and  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  show  in  two-coat  work.  The  more 
porous  a  surface  is,  the  less  dryer  it  requires  to 
make  the  paint  dry  in  a  given  time. 

Tin,  metal  and  all  kinds  of  surfaces  that  have  no 
porosity  require  more  dryer  than  those  that  have. 
Inside  paint  should  contain  more  dryer  than  outside 
of  the  same  kind,  if  no  artificial  heat  is  used.  How- 
ever, the  painter  need  not  be  so  particular  about  in- 
side paint,  as  a  paint  will  last  on  the  inside  of  a 
building  for  years,  but  if  applied  on  the  outside  its 
life  would  be  short. 

Paint  must  have  elasticity,  stretch  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  give  the  best  results.  I  believe  that  added 
dryers  have  a  tendency  to  cause  oil  to  dry  too  hard, 
thus  making  it  brittle.  This  is  noticeable  in  outside 
paint  containing  varnish,  which  invariably  shows 
signs  of  decay  sooner  than  oil  paint. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  basic  pigments  that  arc 
dryers  within  themselves  are  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  house  paints.  Inert  pigments,  such 
as  the  blacks,  ocher  and  whiting,  are  largely  used  in 


certain  kinds  of  work  only  because  the  self  drying- 
pigments  cannot  be  used  or  are  too  costly. 

I  know  of  no  inert  pigment,  to  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dryer  must  be  added  in  order  to  fit  it  to  prac- 
tical outside  work,  that  is  as  good  a  paint  as  lead  or 
a  good  mixed  paint  composed  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Graphite  makes  a  good  roof  paint,  but  it  is  in- 
variably mixed  with  boiled  oil.  But  graphite  is  a 
peculiar  pigment  and  it  is  said  that  because  it  holds 
so  well  is  as  much  due  to  its  crystal  formation  as  to 
anything  else.  It  is  sometimes  called  black  lead,  but 
it  is  not  lead  and  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  lead  metal  products  except  that  it  will  leave  a 
mark  like  pig  lead.  Unlike  lead  pigments,  which 
are  easily  melted,  excessive  heat  has  no  effect  on 
graphite.  It  is  largely  used  for  making  crucibles. 
Its  most  common  use,  however,  is  in  pencil  making. 

Hot  Weather  Painting, 

For  the  next  two  or  three  months  we  are  due  to 
have  considerable  dry,  hot  weather,  particularly  in 
the  central  portion  of  the  country,  and  it  comes  at  a 
time,  too,  when  the  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
this  season  are  ready  to  be  painted. 

It  used  to  be  generally  customary  to  put  the  paint- 
ing off  until  late  autumn  as  the  best  time  to  paint. 
The  temperature  may  be  more  suitable  then  for 
working,  but  there  is  no  better  time  of  the  year  to 
do  outside  painting  than  during  a  dry,  hot  summer 
season. 

Use  a  priming  coat  of  lead  and  oil  without  dryer, 
and  if  possible  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days,  until  it  is 
bone  dry  before  applying  another  coat.  You  can 
get  no  better  foundation  for  subsequent  coats  of 
paint. 

There  is  not  enough  care  taken  in  applying  the 
priming  coat,  particularly  among  young  painters. 
Don't  just  slap  it  on  to  see  how  much  you  can  do  in 
a  day,  but  bru.^h  it  in  good ;  see  that  every  nail  head, 
every  rough  place  and  every  deficiency  in  the  wood 
is  covered  uniformly.  Don't,  skip  anything,  depend- 
ing on  subsequent  coats  to  cover  up  your  carelessness. 

Be  particular  with  the  priming  coat  and  you  will 
have  less  trouble  with  the  next.  A  brush  somewhat 
worn  so  as  to  make  the  Iiristlcs  a  little  stiff  by  short- 
ening them  is  the  best  l)rush  for  priming.  Not  too 
short,  however,  so  as  to  make  the  lirush  stubbv. 

Painting  Brick. 

In  the  country,  it  is  usually  houses  built  witli  old- 
fashioned  soft  clay  bricks  that  are  required  to  be 
painted.  Some  of  the  bricks  are  burned  hard,  while 
others  are  very  soft,  hence  the  var\'ing  degrees  of 
suction  depend  on  liow  hard  they  are  burned.  Some 
are  so  soft  as  to  soak  up  oil  as  a  sponge  docs  water. 
Others  arc  almost  devoid  of  suction,  but  in  all  case.^ 
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unpainted  clay  brick  surfaces  require  a  lot  of  oil 
paint  unless  there  is  some  kind  of  a  size  used.  It 
should  not  only  be  a  size  but  a  filler  also. 

Some  varnish  houses  make  what  they  call  a  bnck 
filler,  a  coat  of  which  cheapens  the  work  considerably 
and  is  effective.  I  have  had  good  success  with  out- 
side brick  painting  by  giving  the  walls  a  coat  of 
kalsomine.  Mix  any  of  the  cheap  pigments  in  glue. 
Water  according  to  the  color  you  want.  Allow  to 
stand  for  a  dav'  or  two  until  the  lumps  are  all  dis- 
solved and  give  a  stout  coat,  rubbing  in  well.  If  the 
walls  are  very  drv  it  will  go  on  easier  if  the  walls 
are  first  wet.  A  lawn  hose  may  be  used  to  wet 
them. 

This  method  will  materially  reduce  the  quantity 
of  oil  paint  and  will  stand  just  as  well.  Brick  wall.^ 
should  alwavs  be  painted  in  warm  weather,  never 
immediatelv  ^after  a  long  wet  spell,  when  everything 
is  full  of  moisture  or  during  freezing  or  frosty 
weather  After  a  shower  when  the  walls  are  stiil 
moist  makes  no  diiYerence  if  the  weather  is  drying. 

Brick  walls  are  usually  painted  to  prevent  them 
from  absorbing  moisture  and  to  keep  the  mortar  and 
soft  brick  from  crumbling,  hence  gloss  pamt  is  the 
best  protector,  although  many  brick  walls  are  painted 
in  flat.  No  flat  paint  is  as  lasting  lor  any  kind  oi 
outside  work  as  gloss.  _  , 

B'efore  beginning  to  paint  a  brick  wall,  it  the  mor- 
tar has  crumbled  out,  it  should  be  pointed  up. 


Painting  Damp  and  Unseasoned  Lumber. 

If  possible,  all  lumber  should  be  allowed  to  season 
or  dry  out  before  painting,  but  sometimes  it  becomes 
necessary  to  paint  before  it  does.  If  lumber  seasons 
or  dries  out  quickly  after  being  painted,  the  paint 
often  holds  well ;  slow  drying  paint  seems  to  do  the 
best.  On  lumber  that  remains  damp,  no  paint  will 
last  for  any  length  of  time. 

Painting  boards  full  of  moisture  will  sometimes 
help  them  to  dry  if  by  painting  them  you_  prevent 
them  from  absorbing  moisture.  I  have  noticed  this 
when  painting  old,  damp  billboards  that  have  been 
soaked  with  paste  from  time  to  time.  The  paste, 
particularly  near  the  bottom,  absorbs  moisture.  The 
wood  remaining  damp  much  longer  than  thpse  por- 
tions near  the  edges,  including  the  rims  which  have 
little  if  any  paste"  on  them,  the  boards  swelling  and 
warping.  Billboards,  unless  they  are  well  nailed 
and  braced,  soon  warp. 

Sizing  Southern  Pine  With  Gloss  Oil. 

I  tried  an  experiment  last  fall;  that  is,  sizing  a 
small  buildino-,  sided  with  Southern  pine,  with  gloss 
oil  made  with  rosin  oil.  by  giving  it  a  thin  coat,  then 
painting  immediately  with  two  coats  of  oil  and  leacu 
It  required  verv  little  paint  to  do  a  good  looking  job. 
and  so  far,  nearly  a  vear,  it  is  in  perfect  condition. 
Time  will  tell  if  will  stand.  If  there  is  anything 
in  affinity  in  paint  coats,  it  should  stand,  for  Southern 
nine  is  full  of  rosin 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Quality  of  Finish-Surfacing-An  Economical  System  of  Painting-Lead  Putty  and 
Lead  Glazing-The  Business  Side-Removing  Polishes,  Grease  and  Road  Dirt. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  finish  upon  the  automobile  is  something 
that  is  watched  much  closer  by  owners  an... 
users  than  you  mav  think.  Of  course,  no 
painter  working  in  the  average  shop  at  his  disposal, 
may  hope  to  excel,  or  even  anywhere  equal  the  city 
shop  or  factory  shop  painter  m  the  quality  ot  the 
finish  applied  to  the  car;  it  is  equally  certain  how- 
ever, that  the  quality  of  the  hmsh  applied  to  the 
small  shop  finished  car  may  with  a  little  effort  be 
crreately  improved.  The  difTerence  is  not  so  much  m 
the  better  conveniences,  or  the  cleaner  quarters,  or 
the  superior  varnish  or  other  materials.  It  is  found, 
as  a  rule  in  the  closer  attention  to  the  details— the 
minor  matters,  so-called— of  the  work  from  the  first 
coat  to  the  final  one. 

The  factory  painter  no  less  than  the  city  shop 
man  knows  that,  above  everything  else,  the  fini,sh 
starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  whether  it  starts 
at  the  priming '  coat,  as  in  the  case  of  new  work,  or 
at  the  crust  of  the  old  lifeless  paint  surface,  and  al! 
the  way  along  the  little  things  must  be  looked  after 
thoroughly  and  given  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve. To  neglect  them  means  much  extra  labor — 
and  often  labor  in  vain— with  the  result  never  equal 
to  expectations. 

The  surface  can  never  be  made  entirely,  nor  in 
any  great  part,  upon  the  varnish  coats.  Something 


of  this  work  must  necessarily  be  put  down  below 
the  color  coats,  where  eft'ective  surfacing  may  be 
performed  at  less  expense  and  with  greatr  satty 
for  the  finish.  And  then,  too,  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  eive  these  little  surfacing  details  their  just  due  as 
the  work  is  carried  along.  Then,  when  the  varmsh- 
ino-  stage  is  reached,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  with  the 
aid  of  the  regulation  number  of  coats  of  varnish, 
and  the  surfacing  work  of  normal  degree,  to  fetch 
the  finish  out  in  fine  shape.  _ 

This  work  may  be  of  divers  description:  some 
puttv  on  the  second  coat  of  stuf¥,  or  an  extra  fine 
rubbing  at  some  part  of  the  job  where  some  un- 
usual roughness  is  found.  It  may  be  the  surtace 
needs  a  little  extra  refinement  in  the  rubbing  or  the 
sand-papring  or  perhaps  and  extra  coat  of  sur- 
•facer  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  up  some  ex- 
isting deficiency. 

Correct  Surfacing. 

Correctly  surfaced  work  means,  jprocesses  that 
have  been  performed  at  a  time  when  such  processes 
count  strongly  for  simpler  methods  of  work  above 
the  color  coats.  When  the  surface  has  been  brought 
along  carefullv  and  with  an  eye  single  to  having  all 
the  minor  and  major  details  fully  attended  to,  one 
coat  of  color,  and  one  coat  of  varnish  color,  a  sec- 
ond varnish  coat  carrying  a  small  percentage  of 
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color,  and  one  clear  coat  of  rubbing  varnish,  and 
one  coat  of  finishing-  vanish  should  suffice  to  make 
the  finish  stand  out  with  all  the  noble  finery  which 
a  good  finish  is  supposed  to  display. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  by  way  of  replying  to  a 
query  relative  to  this  feature  of  finishing  which  has 
come  to  the  writer  recently,  there  should  be  a  care- 
fully balanced  series  of  processes  carried  along 
through  the  work  from  the  first  coat  to  the  final 
one.  In  this  way,  all  the  processes  are  made  lighter 
in  the  amount  of  work  they  carry,  -  and  greater 
durability  may  be  established  and  made  suire  of. 
One  thing  is  certain,  moreover,  that  the  varnish 
structure  under  this  system  of  work  can  be  left  in 
a  fuller  bulk  and  body,  thereby  bringing  out  larger 
brilliancy,  greater  protection,  and  insuring  more 
durability. 

An  Economical  Factory  System. 

In  a  large  factory  paint  shop,  some  years  ago,  the 
writer  assisted  in  working  out  a  system  of  painting 
similar  to  the  one  here  outlined,  and  it  was  found 
to  prove  economical  both  in  the  consumption  of 
material  and  in  that  class  of  labor  that  cost  the 
largest  wage. 

The  priming  coat  was  laid  very  carefully  after 
the  wood  had  been  most  thoroughly  brought  down 
with  sandpaper.  The  primer  consisted  principnlly 
of  raw  linseed  oil  and  a  slight  stain  of  pigment,  with 
enough  turpentine  in  that  portion  applied  *to  the 
hardwood  portions  of  the  surface  to  insure  correct 
penetration,  etc.  The  next  coat  was  prepared  for  by 
sandpapering  lightly  and,  uniformly,  and  consisted 
of  about  three  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  to  one  part 
of  turpentine  for  the  soft  woods  and  a  little  greater 
proportion  of  turpentine  for  the  harder  parts. 

C3n  this  coat,  when  dry,  the  puttying  was  done, 
and  the  work  was  expected  to  be  looked  over  care- 
fully at  this  time,  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
puttying  to  be  done  later  to  a  minimum.  For  the 
iDodv  surface,  the  next  coat  consisted  of  equal  parts, 
by  weight,  of  white  lead  and  rough  stuff  filler,  the 
lead  to  be  ground  in  oil.  This  bulk  was  mixed  to  a 
stiff  consistency  with  equal  parts  of  rubbing  varnish 
and  japan,  and  then  thinned  to  a  working  quality 
with  turpentine. 

This  roughstuff  was  applied  by  laying  off,  say,  the 
first  coat  with  horizontal  strokes  of  the  brush,  sec- 
ond coat,  vertical  strokes,  alternating  this  bnisli 
work  in  order  to  get  a  closer  knit  and  more  compact 
body  of  pigment.  Upon  the  first  coat  of  'stuff,  the 
surface  was  again  looked  over  and  any  places  n:isscd 
at  the  first  puttying  were  filled  and  made  ship  slnpe. 
Then,  when  the  rubbing  out  was  completed  no  fur- 
ther puttying,  barring  accidents,  became  necessary. 
The  remainer  of  the  work  of  finishing,  consisting  of 
the  color  coats  and  the  varish,  usually  proved  com- 
paratively easy,  as  it  should  be. 

The  Running  Parts. 

The  running  parts  were  given,  following  the  two 
coats  of  primer  and  lead,  respectively,  either  a  glaze 
coat  of  lead,  i.  e.,  lead  putty  thinned  down  to  a  heavy 
brushing  consistency  with  turpentine,  or  a  procesj  of 
rub  lead.  This  latter  was  mixed,  and  should  to-day 
be  so  mixed,  of  dry  white  lead  mixed  to  a,  grinding 
consistency  in  three-quarters  raw  linseed  oil  and 
one-quarter  coach  japan,  the  li(|ni(ls  being  carefully 
measured.  Some  lampblack  was  added  to  give  the 
mixture  a  slate  color,  after  which  the  mass  was  rnn 
through  the  mill.     Tlie  lead  was  mixed  to  a  stiff 


consistency,  and  then  applied  with   a    stiff'  bristle 
brush. 

After  the  pigment  had  set  for  twenty  minutes,  or 
perhaps  longer,  according  to  the  temperature  o?  the 
room,  it  was  then  rubbed  into  the  grain  of  the  wood 
either  with  the  bare  hands  or  with  the  hand  encased 
in  a  leather  harvesting  glove.  This  method  has  no 
rival  in  getting  a  fine,  velvety  surface,  at  a  minimum 
number  of  applications,  being  productive  of  finer 
surfaces  than  the  glazing  method,  but  having  this  dis- 
advantage, as  compared  with  the  latter,  ot  needing 
quite  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  dry  properly. 

In  the  lead  glazing  method,  after  brushing  the 
pigment  on,  it  was  generally  rubbed  into  the  grain 
of  the  wood  with  a  very  stiff"  piece  of  harness  leather, 
and  if  the  leather  was  handled  skillfully  exceedingly 
smooth  and  nice  textured  surfaces  were  pro'luccd. 
These  processes  may  be  employed  today  upon  new 
work,  with  the  same  fine  results,  and  to  the  enci  of 
making  the  work  upon  the  varnish  coats  greatly  less, 
and  to  the  further  end.  as  already  explained,  of  re- 
ducing the  total  cost  of  painting  and  finishing  con- 
siderably. 

At  the  present,  war  time  prices  for  all  mediums 
entering  into  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric  are  at  the 
top  notch,  and  by  using  some  of  the  cheapen-  sur- 
facers.  as  compared  with  varnish,  and  by  employing 
help  that  is  capable  of  working  upon  such  surfacers, 
and  not  upon  varnish,  an  important  saving  may  be 
made  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  show  a  hand- 
some total. 

The  Business  Side  of  Auto  Painting. 

While  the  promise  of  the  automobile  painting 
business  becoming  an  enormous  industry  is  goor:,  in 
that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  use  some 
2,000,000  cars,  with  perhaps  nearly  another  1.000,000 
to  be  added  this  year,  and  with  the  further  assu'-ance 
that  the  cars  are  being  now  made  sufficientlv  durable 
and  strong  to  warrant  the  owners  having  thciii  re- 
painted before  disposing  of  them,  it  is  of  a  character 
to  move  the  painter  to  exercise  the  utmost  economy 
and  the  most  careful  methods  in  handling  all  wcik. 

It  is  a  day  for  looking  after  the  small  things  no 
less  than  the  large  ones.  These  embrace  the  buying 
of  stock  and  tools,  management  of  men,  shop 
practices,  business  methods,  book-keeping,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  things,  big  and  little,  which 
need  the  attention  of  the  shop  owner.  There  is 
also  included  the  advertising  and  salesmanship 
ends  of  the  business.  In  the  writer's  o])inion  these 
two  features  should  be  aggressi\-ely  taken  Imld  of, 
and  made  to  bring  customers  from  far  and  ncir. 

The  good  roads,  now  (|uite  common  in  many 
States,  make  this  canvassing  for  business  at  dis- 
tant points,  and  the  bringing  of  work  from  those 
points,  a  comparati\ely  easy  matter.  In  the  old 
days  there  wtre  certain  distinct  limitations  defin- 
ing the  i)ainter's  field  of  business  getting,  but  at 
the  present  time  an  entire  country  is  none  te)0 
large  a  te  rritory  from  which  to  fetch  the  cars  for 
repainting  and.  in  some  cases  which  have  recently 
been  brought  to  our  attention,  at  Ica-t  two  coun- 
ties have  b(.'en  made  to  pay  tribute  to  thi'  aggres- 
sive force  of  tile  salesmanshii)  and  advertising 
ability  of  tlie  ])ainter, 

(  )ne  manager  of  a  iiainting  business  has  lately 
taken  up  the  ]>r;u-tice  of  making  a  canvass,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  all  the  cars  owned  in  his  countv. 
and  by  procuring  the  names  of  the  owners  tlirough 
directories,  registered  license  owners,  etc.  he  is 
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able  to  carry  on  an  all  the  year  canvass  for  paint- 
ing business.  This  he  does  through  the  columns 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  county,  changing 
"copy"  often  enough  to  keep  the  readers  alert  for 
the  new  announcements,  and  also  through  leaflets, 
postal  cards,  booklets,  etc. 

Personal  Canvassing. 

Personal  canvassing  is  likewise  done  at  con- 
venient times  and  seasons;  here  the  salesmanship 
element  counts  for  a  great  deal.  Propositions 
which  appeal  to  the  owners  need  at  these  interviews 
to  be  put  forth  for  consideration ;  they  may  not 
bear  fruit  immediately,  but  like  bread  cast  upon 
the  water  they  may  return  after  a  few  days  to  the 
profit  and  advantage  of  the  shop  owner. 

Removing  Polishes  Used  by  Owners. 

The  problem  of  divesting  the  surface  of  the  polish 
used  by  car  owners  preparatory  to  painting  and 
varnishing  is  giving  all  hands  in  the  paint  shop 
plenty  to  do.  This  pasty,  adhesive  mixture,  com- 
posed of  wax  and  other  elements,  when  used  upon 
the  finish  having  surface  fissures  of  any  appreciable 
depth,  gets  fast  into  the  crevices  and  holds  like  grim 
death.  It  is  said  that  this  surface  condition  is  pro- 
ductive for  more  work  going  wrong  than  any  other 
known  medium.  At  any  rate,  there  is  much 
trouble  being  made  for  the  painter  through  the  use 
of  these  polishes,  and  it  is  a  real  man's  job  to  make 
the  surface  that  has  been  fed  upon  this  class  of 
renovators  fit  for  paint. 

Recently  the  practice  of  washing  the  surface 
with  gasoline,  then  with  turpentine,  and  then  rub- 
bing with  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  turpen- 
tine, following  with  a  light  rub  with  the  pumice 


stone  flour  and  water,  has  been  found  to  work  very 
well  indeed.  The  gasohne  is  an  exceedingly 
searching  fluid,  and  the  turpentine  licks  up  the 
foreign  substances  which  escape  the  gasoline,  and 
these  two  mediums,  acting  with  the  pumice  stone 
flour,  clean  out  the  cracks,  throttle  the  acids  and 
gas  formations,  and  clear  up  the  surface  for  any 
process  which  may  come  after. 

Removing  Greases,  Etc. 

For  the  grease  and  road  oil  and  corrosive  accum- 
ulations, which  the  various  methods  and  mediums 
so  often  fail  to  move  quickly,  and  many  times  not 
at  all,  a  generous  application  of  raw  linseed  oil,  after 
acting  upon  these  various  substances  for  several 
hours,  say,  for  twelve  to  twenty-four,  will  dissolve 
and  move  away. 

The  cleaning  of  the  car  body  surface  is  often 
one  of  the  biggest  jobs  about  the  painting  of  the 
vehicle,  coming  next  in  order — in  fact,  preceding 
it  in  many  cases — to  that  of  cleaning  the  chassis 
It  should  never  be  neglected,  for  right  at  this  stage 
of  the  painting  process  the  work  is  really  made  a 
success  or  a  failure.  A  good,  clean,  solid  base, 
receptive,  and  of  proper  supporting  condition  for 
all  the  coats  coming  after,  is  the  sure  foundation. 

In  the  case  of  surfaces  cleaned  as  above,  and 
having  surface  conditions  which  require  some  sur- 
facing coats  to  fit  the  work  for  color,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  following  the  cleaning,  to  scour  the  old  paint 
foundation  down  hard  and  close  with  either  No.  1 
or  lYi  sandpaper.  This  work  will  tear  the  cracks 
apart  and  fetch  out  the  atoms,  if  any,  of  polish 
holding  fast  in  the  depths.  The  painting  under 
such  conditions  should  be  good  and  safe. 


Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with, 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  hozvever, 
anszver  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Maga::vne.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  tzventieth 
of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  sncceedins: 
issue. 


Difference  Between  Iron  Oxide  Red  and  Venetian 
Red. 

J.  C.  Nevada,  in  sending  us  sample  of  Venetian 
red  for  examination  writes  as  follows: — Recently 
I  ordered  a  barrel  of  imported  Venetian  red.  On 
receiving  same  I  found  it  was  marked  "Iron  Oxide,  ' 
with  a  prefix  of  two  letters.  Please  test  the  sample 
I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  and  advise 
if  I  got  what  was  ordered.  Am  suspicious  of  the 
quality  as  it  settles  more  rapidly  in  the  bucket  and 
much '  harder  than  any  \^enetian  red  T  have  ever 
used.  The  parties  we  bought  this  barrel  from 
charged  5  cents  per  pound,  while  another  party 


offered  red  oxide  at  2^  cents  per  pound.  Have  we 
been  overcharged? 

Answer:  Your  samjile  of  red  is  a  fairly  good 
specimen  of  what  is  sold  in  the  market  as  oxide  of 
iron  red  and  also  as  Venetian  red  of  a  medium  shade, 
and  while  there  are  grades  much  stronger  in  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  this  particular  grade  could  not  be 
purchased  in  the  Eastern  market.  New  York  or 
Chicago,  in  single  barrel  lots  for  less  than  2>Ya  to  4 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.,  works  or  storehouse.  You 
must  remember  that  oxide  of  iron  reds,  including 
Venetian  reds,  have  advanced  in  price  100  per  cent, 
and  over  during  the  last  2^4  years.  Your  sample 
consists  of  about  28  per  cent  sesquioxide  of  iron 
with  a  base  of  calcium  sulphate  (gA^psum)  and 
should  be  classed  as  Venetian  red,  these  runnin.? 
anyway  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  in  oxide  of  iron, 
while  native  red  oxides  of  iron  run  as  high  as  70  to 
90  per  cent,  and  the  higher  grades  of  iron  oxides 
contain  up  to  96  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
which  constitutes  their  coloring  matter  and  staining 
power.  If  you  will  make  a  rubout  in  oil  and  com- 
pare the  sample  offered  as  red  oxide  at  2^  cents 
with  the  Venetian  red  you  paid  5  cents  for,  you 
will,  no  doubt,  find  a  vast  diflPerence  in  point  of 
color  and  fineness.  We  fail  to  discover  any  reason 
why  your  Venetian  red  should  settle  and  cake  more 
in  the  pot  than  any  other  of  the  same  quality,  and 
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it  is  just  possible  that  the  material  absorbed  an  ex- 
extraordinary  amount  of  moisture  in  transit. 


Treating  Sappy  Hardwood  Lumber. 

N.  L.  F.,  California,  says :— We  have  a  great  deal 
of  sap  in  oak  and  different  kinds  of  hardwood. 
Could  you  suggest  any  treatment  that  would  elim- 
inate the  sap  so  that  the  lumber  would  not  be  re- 
jected? Also  could  you  suggest  any  stam  manu- 
facturers that  might  help  us  in  that  connection? 

Answer:  There  are  quite  a  number  of  wood- 
workers, such  as  piano  case  and  furniture  makers, 
who  have  introduced  in  their  shops  large  bake  ovens 
or  dries,  with  steam  heat  and  ventilating  apparatus 
to  carry  off  moisture  and  kill  sap  at  the  same  time. 
Most  all  of  their  lumber  is  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment before  it  is  stained  and  filled.  This  not  only 
puts  the  lumber  in  the  best  shape  for  finishing,  but 
saves  time,  room  and  labor.  Write  to  Buffalo  Foun- 
dry &  Machine  Co.,  4  Winchester  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  who  make  vacuum  driers  and  evaporators  ot 
all  kinds,  and  for  any  purpose.  You  will  find  the 
names  of  stain  manufacturers  in  the  advertising 
columns  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  but  we  doubt 
their  abilitv  to  be  of  any  help  to  you  so  long  as  you 
do  not  finish  your  products  but  put  them  out  m 
the  white  onlv.  If  your  object  is  removal  of  sap 
only,  try  going  over  the  surface  with  an  application 
of  water  white  coal  tar  benzol  of  90  per  cent, 
strength,  which  many  stainers  use  when  straining 
cedar  and  red  wood,  and  especially  on  cypress  to  hold 
back  the  sap. 


Decorating  Walls  and  Ceiling  of  a  Church  Sanc- 
tuary. 

E.  P.  P.,  Rhode  Island,  desires  information 
on  the  following: — The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
sanctuary  of  a  Catholic  church  are  to  be  finished 
in  gold.  The  wall  above  a  mahogany  panel  work 
is  to  be  run  into  the  oval  ceiling  without  corners. 
Surface  to  be  finished  approximately  five  hundred 
square  feet.  It  is  painted  plaster  at  present.  Will 
pure  gold  leaf  be  necessary  for  this  work  or  can 
a  permanent  job  be  made  with  bronze  by  burnish- 
ing same?  Wants  to  know  what  we  think  and 
what  method  should  be  pursued. 

Answer:    You  cannot  make  a  permanent  job 
with  gold  bronze,  no  matter  how  high  a  grade  of 
bronze  you  may  select.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  material  to  remain  without  tarnish  for  any 
length  of  time.    Even  in  the  selection  of  the  leaf 
it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  and  purchase  only  from 
those  who  guarantee  it  strictly  pure.  Before  lay- 
ing your  leaf,  ascertain  whether  the  plaster  surface 
has  been  painted  with  distemper  or  with  oil  paiiit, 
because,   in  the  former  case,  your  gilding  size 
should  be  made  from  parchment  or  isinglass  in 
water,,  the  same  as  for  gilding  on  glass,  only 
stronger,  and  a  little  yellow  ocher,  ground  fine  in 
water  added.    If  painted  with  oil  paint,  it  is  best 
to  sandpaper  the  surface,  dust  well  and  aiii)ly  a 
coat  of  thin  varnish  size  all  over,  let  it  dry  hard 
and  lay  your  leaf  in  oil  gold  size,  to  which  a  trifle 
of  medium  chrome  yellow  in  oil  is  added.  Do  not 
drown  your  leaf  with  too  much  size  and,  when 
you  have  made  your  first  application  of  leaf,  go 
over  it  with  tufts  of  cotton,  then  use  the  same  size 
and  give  another  layer  of  leaf,  so  that  no  spots 
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are  missed  or  imperfections  shown.  W  hen  dry, 
burnish  with  silk  or  other  soft  cloth. 


Gumwood  to  Fnish  in  Circassian  Walnut. 

J.  E.  M.,  Ohio,  says  he  has  several  pieces  of 
light  gum  to  be  finished  and  the  party  would  like 
to  have  it  done  in  imitation  of  Circassian  walnut. 
Has  never  heard  of  the  process  to  obtain  this  ef- 
fect, and  would  like  to  hear  from  us  as  to  the 
proper  method  to  treat  the  wood  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  natural  effect,  also  the  natural  finish  for 
red  gum.  . 

Answer:  Gum,  having  a  fine  gram,  does  not 
require  filling,  although  it  does  no  harm  to  use  a 
thin  coat  of  paste  filler,  especially  when  a  high 
polish  is  desired.  It  is  best  if  left  in  the  natural 
or  with  only  a  light  coat  of  stain.  As  to  this  it 
depends  very  much  on  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood,  as  it  is  had  in  very  light  or  white,  black 
or  bluish  and  red.  The  red  gum  is  preferred  for 
staining  in  imitation  of  Circassian  walnut  and  the 
white  or  light  gum  is  often  called  satinwood.  The 
process  of  finishing  any  gumwood  in  the  natural 
is  simply  to  fill  with  paste  filler,  when  so  desired, 
then  varnish  as  in  the  case  of  oak,  until  the  effect 
is  attained.  Rub  each  coat  or  use  flatting  varnish 
and  finally  polish  in  the  usual  manner.  As  to  the 
stain  for  the  imitation  of  Circassian  walnut  effect, 
we  cannot  give  a  standard  formula,  because  \ve 
have  not  seen  two  pieces  of  the  wood  alike  in 
color.  You  had  best  obtain  a  sample  of  what  is 
supplied  up  to  date  finishers  and  then  practice  in 
making  the  stain,  apply  it,  fill  if  required  and  finally 
go  on  as  usual  in  finishing  any  medium  hardwood. 


Silver  Gray  Shingle  Stain. 

G.  H.  F.,  Connecticut,  says  he  has  had  bad  luck  in 
trying  to  produce  a  good  silver  gray  shingle  stain 
from  white  lead  and  oil  and  should  like  to  have  il 
much  clearer  than  white  lead  and  oil  will  make  it. 
What  can  we  suggest? 

Answer:  Beat  up  twenty  pounds  pure  American 
zinc  white,  which  is  ground  in  pale  linseed  oil,  witli 
one  quart  pale  liquid  dryer,  until  free  of  lumps,  then 
add  another  quart  of  the  same  pale  dryer,  and  tint 
this  with  a  trifle  of  lampl:)lack  in  oil,  until  you  have 
the  shade  of  gray  pou  prefer.  Then,  if  you  wish 
.the  creosote  odor  in  the  stain,  do  not  use  ordinary 
creosote,  but  stir  in  one-half  yellow  cresylic  acid 
Cstraw  colored)  which  will  not  discolor  your  li.u'lit 
gray  tint  and  will  act  as  a  preservative  to  the 
shingles  the  same  as  creosote.  Thin  the  mass  down 
with  eight  gallons  painters'  naplitha  f  petroleum 
benzine  of  58  degrees,  not  gasolincV  If  you  wisli 
to,  vou  can  nmit  tlio  crcsvlic  acid. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Painting  Over  the  Fissured  Finish. 

AT  numerous  conventions  of  the  Association 
this  subject  has  been  up  for  discussion,  and 
it  has  been  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
at  best,  the  fissures  can  only  be  concealed  for  a 
few  months.  We  believe  Master  Painter  A.  J. 
Bush  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  said 
at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  1908  that  a 
badly  cracked  surface  could  be  given  two  coats  of 
surfacer,  then  rubbed,  and  then  given  two  coats 
of  body  color,  two  coats  of  varnish,  the  first 
coat  being  rubbed  with  steel  wool,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  made  to  last  for  eight- 
een months.  However,  he  qualified  the  state- 
ment with  the  further  remark  that  the  cracks  would 
reappear ;  that  the  job  could  not  be  called  a  per- 
manent one.  The  great  majority  of  painters  will 
readily  agree  with  Mr.  Bush  as  to  the  merits  of 
painting  over  the  fissured  surface.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  work  over 
these  cracked  and  splintered  surfaces,  the  under- 
standing being  that,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it 
is  worth  while,  and  that  it  is  good  business  for  the 
company.  The  work,  for  one  thing,  can  be  put 
through  the  shop  quickly  and  turned  into  service, 
which  during  some  periods  of  the  year  is  an  all- 
important  consideration.  And  if,  through  this  prac- 
tice pf  hiding  the  checks  under  a  reasonable  layer 
of  pigment,  the  surface  can  be  made  to  wear  for 
several  months  longer,  it  is  likely  good  railroad- 
ing. After  washing  the  car  it  is  well  that  the  sur- 
face be  given  a  good  sandpapering  with  No.  ^2  or 
No.  1  paper;  it  may  then  be  given  a  coat  of  var- 
nish thinned  down  to  one-half  its  natural  consist- 
ency. Apply  this  with  a  flat  badger  hair  brush. 
Allow  the  coat  to  dry  hard.  Then  apply  a  couple 
of  coats  of  some  good  surfacer.  Putty  on  the  first 
coat.  Rub  with  artificial  pumice  stone  blocks  and 
water.  Apply  two  coats  of  color,  letter,  and  finish 
with  three  coats  of  durable  car  body  varnish.  A 
sandpapering  mixture  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
rubbing  coats  material,  and  for  work  that  need 
not  pass  close  inspection  this  will  suffice,  with 
three  coats  of  varnish,  to  display  a  fine  bit  of  luster. 
However,  generally  speaking,  the  varnish  should 
be  provided  with  something  more  substantial  than 
a  mere  wisp  of  pigment  sandpapered  to  a  gauze 
underwear  basis.  The  steel  car,  with  a  badly  rup- 
tured fabric  of  paint  and  varnish,  to  be  put  in  first- 
class  shape  to  hold  up  for  a  dependable  period,  had 
best  have  the  finish  removed  with  varnish  remover 
— a  comparatively  quick  job  these  days — and  then 
get  complete  painting  and  finishing  attention. 


Working  Out  Paint. 

PAINT,  however  coarse  it  may  be,  and  what- 
ever its  station  in  the  detail  of  the  finish  it 
may  be  destined  to  hold,  should  be  worked 
thoroughly  out ;  only  in  this  state  is  it  prepared  to 
give  a  normal  measure  of  service.  Real  paint  serv- 
ice is  obtained  only  when  a  uniform  distribution  of 
pigment  is  given  each  coat.  The  paint  just  simply 
piled  on,  as  some  men  apply  it,  is  far  from  being 
in  a  condition  to  yield  an  attractive  appearance  or 
to  furnish  the  right  kind  of  durability.    There  is  a 


lot  of  good  paint  wasted  in  this  way.  When  put 
on,  as  above  stated,  it  surely  is  wasted;  it  soon 
cracks,  flattens  out  without  life  and  looks  coarse 
and  unfinished.  All  paint,  it  is  well  to  tell  the  new 
men  who  evince  a  show  of  the  amateur,  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  brushed  out  to  the  extent  of  secur- 
ing a  uniform  distribution  of  material ;  it  should 
not,  however,  be  brushed  to  death,  for,  if  anything, 
the  latter  state  of  the  material  is  then  worse  than 
the  first.  Brushed  to  secure  a  uniform  covering 
and  distribution  of  pigment  is  the  proper  way; 
more  than  this  is  excess,  and  should  be  avoided. 


Varnish  as  a  Primer  for  Steel. 

\  READER"  of  this  department  writes  for 
r\  an  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  var- 
nish as  a  primer  for  the  steel  surface. 
In  reply  we  may  say  that  concerning  this  matter 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  views.  As  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  painting  of  railway 
equipment,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  by 
any  means  sauce  for  the  gander ;  consequently  we 
have  members  of  the  craft  differing,  not  infre- 
quently to  a  most  radical  extent,  in  their  opinions 
relative  to  the  serviceability  of  varnish  as  a  primer 
for  the  steel  or,  for  that  matter,  for  the  wooden 
car.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  behalf 
of  varnish — that  is,  finishing  varnish  made  up  of 
the  finest  ingredients  and  equipped  with  toughness 
of  fiber  and  elasticity  of  film : — It  has  the  elements 
necessary  to  a  fairly  complete  service  as  a  primer 
for  either  wood  or  steel.  One  thing  is  known  of 
finishing  varnish  of  approved  quality.  It  is  a  most 
adhesive  material  irrespective  of  the  kind  or  class 
or  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  has  the  requi- 
site expansion  and  contraction  properties  usually 
associated  with  a  primer;  it  is  durable,  elastic, 
strong  in  the  bone  and  sinew,  indispensable  parts 
of  a  primer.  Its  relative  value,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  other  well  known  primers  and  apart 
from  its  higher  cost,  can  only  be  definitely  estab- 
lished by  means  of  a  series  of  tests. 


Surfacing  the  Steel  Coach. 

WHEN  the  steel  coach  became  an  able- 
bodied  reality,  master  painters  compli- 
mented themselves  upon  the  prospect  of 
having  fewer  surfacing  processes  to  take  care  of, 
in  order  to  have  the  right  quality  of  support  for 
the  finish.  In  this  cherished  prospect,  however, 
they  have  been  decidedly  mistaken,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  steel  car  exterior  surface  has  all  the 
inequalities,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  few  added,  of 
the  wooden  car  exterior.  If  the  first  sheet  steel 
panels  turned  out  by  car  builders  justified  in 
appearance  the  belief  that  a  minimum  number  of 
coats  of  material  and  surfacing  processes  would 
sufifice  to  give  the  right  sort  of  finish,  later  devel- 
opments have  failed  to  sustain  first  impressions. 
Master  car  painters,  in  general,  are  ready  to  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that,  to  bring  out  a  standard  quality 
of  finish,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  employ  prac- 
tically all  the  processes  needed  in  painting  and 
finishing  the  wooden  car,  but  for  the  protection  of 
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the  undercoats  and  the  promotion  of  the  desired 
durabiUty,  it  is  even  essential  that  three  coats  of 
finishing  Varnish  be  employed.  There  is  this  to 
be  said  of  the  steel  car  exterior  surface,  namely, 
it  responds  to  the  paint  and  varnish  treatment 
Splendidly,  but  that  response,  as  compared  to  the 
wooden  surface,  is  of  a  transitory  character.  The 
finish  on  the  steel  car,  while  looking  fine  and  big 
with  resources  for  standing  up  under  hard  service 
as  the  car  is  released  for  road  duty,  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  stand  up  under  such  service  to  the  extent 
warranted  by  appearances.  A  master  car  painter 
of  our  acquaintance  said,  only  the  other  day,  that 
somehow  the  finish  goes  down  and  loses  its  bril- 
liancy rapidly  on  the  steel  car ;  it  wears,  to  be  sure, 
for  a  long  time  after  this  loss  of  lustre  becomes 
manifest,  but  the  brilliant  finish  breaks  down 
quickly  out  in  the  uproar  and  the  sweat  and  swelter 
of  every-day  use.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  sys- 
tematic terminal  cleaning  would  do  great  work  in 
sustaining  this  high  lustre,  but  the  fact  is  that  only 
on  a  comparatively  few  roads  do  we  find  a  thor- 
oughly organized  plan  of  terminal  cleaning  in  full 
swing.  In  the  absence  of  this  systematic  method 
of  cleaning,  resort  must  be  had,  apparently,  to 
more  frequent  shopping  of  the  equipment,  and 
looking  to  the  matter,  when  so  shopped,  of  giving 
the  work  the  most  thorough  repainting  schedule 
available.  For  good  looks  long  maintained  the 
steel  coach  must  have  frequent  and  careful  atten- 
tion. 


Various  Ways  of  Getting  A  Surface. 

ASSUREDLY  there  are  divers  ways  of  bring- 
ing out  a  surface  quickly;  the  main  thing 
to  know  is  the  way  to  do  this  not  only  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  speed,  but  in  a  manner  to 
insure  the  maximum  durability.    Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steel  car,  methods  of  fetching  the 
finish  out  in  its  finest  estate,  in  the  briefest  pos- 
sible time,  have  been  as  plenty  as  the  heirs  to  a 
big  fortune.    After  all,  these  various  ways  have 
been  exposed  to  the  cold  examination  of  unpreju- 
diced observers,  the  fact  remains  that,  out  of  this 
collection,  there  is  one  main  consideration  to  be 
reckoned  with,  to  wit:  Serviceable  quality.  What 
is  the  method  that  will  insure  this  feature?  First, 
a  good  quality  of  material ;  second,  sufficient  thor- 
oughness of  surfacing  to  bring  out  good  appear- 
ances and  an  excellent  wear  and  tear  quality. 
Sandpaper  mediums  have  been  extolled  as  meth- 
ods which  offer  quick  and  good  ways  of  develop- 
ing the  right  base  to  finish  upon.    As  compared 
to  the  method  of  putting  on  a  sufficient  body  of 
surfacer  to  enable  rubbing  out  with  water  and 
block  pumice  stone,  the  plan  of  using  a  thin  body 
of  sandpapering  material,  and  building  out  of  this 
abase  smooth  and  level  enough  to  place  the  varnish 
with  a  fair  show  of  having  it  appear  rich  and 
a«ple  and  able  to  meet  all  the  varied  attacks  of 
road  strife  and  stress,  the  latter  way  shows  a  de- 
fiant disregard  of  all  the  laws  governing  paint 
department  issues.   Under  the  sandpaper  plan,  the 
surface  may  be  smooth,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  it  level  because,  first  of  all,  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  body  of  pigment  to  permit  working  down 
to  a  level.    What  is  needed  for  the  finish  is  both 
a  smooth  and  a  level  condition  of  the  surface ; 
lacking  this  and  the  finish,  despite  the  most  expert 
treatment,  must  fall  short  of  the  standard  quality 


as  recognized  by  experienced  mechanics.  By  this 
standard,  the  sandpaper  method  of  getting  a  sur- 
face is  a  losing  investment,  even  when  'two  or  more 
coats  of  this  class  of  surfacer  is  employed.  Not 
only  is  this  one  important  disadvantage,  but  an- 
other comes  quickly  into  view.  It  is  this : — A  lack 
of  depth  of  supporting  pigment.  The  sandpaper 
method  offers  very  little  of  this,  and  that  little  of 
the  poorest  sort.  To  be  sure,  the  steel  coach  some- 
times afifords  a  surface  so  level  and  well  groomed 
that  the  tissue  paper  coat  of  material,  sandpapered 
down  to  a  smooth  shape,  furnishes  a  fairly  decent 
base  to  flow  varnish  upon.  These  are  the  excep- 
tions, however,  not  the  rule. 


Rubbing  RoughstufT, 

IN  some  railway  paint  shops  today,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  a  cheaper  class  of  help — in 
some  cases  foreign  help  which  often  proves  most 
excellent  help,  too — to  rub  roughstuff.  It  is  found, 
many  times,  that  this  class  of  workmen  take  more 
interest  in  this  form  of  labor  than  many  of  the 
higher  paid  men,  and  become  better  rubbers,  pro- 
ducing a  better  grade  of  results.  Rubbing  rough- 
stuff,  if  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 
It  costs  the  roads  a  good  round  price  to  get  the 
"stuff"  on  the  surface  in  approved  shape,  and  it  is 
therefore  important  that  the  rubbing  be  well  per- 
formed. The  good  rubber  should  bring  to  the  work 
intelligence,  judgment,  skill  and,  perhaps  more 
essential  than  all  else,  a  genuine  liking  for  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  labor.  With- 
out this  surface  brought  up  both  smooth  and  level, 
the  work  of  getting  the  finish  in  place  right  amounts 
to  little.  The  rubber  should  be  instructed  to  use 
plenty  of  water,  to  keep  the  surface  well  washed,  +o 
thereby  prevent  marring  and  scratching.  He  needs 
also  to  know  that  the  rubbing  brick  should  be 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  surface;  that  the  pieces 
should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  unmanageable,  inas- 
much as  such  pieces  are  apt  to  roll  and  kncick  abour 
in  the  hand.  Faster  work  may  be  done  with  the 
blocks  cut  to  a  size  most  readilv  handled.  Teacli 
the  importance  of  the  roughstuff  foundation,  and  the 
need  of  having  it  rubbed  fine  and  suitable  for  the 
support  of  the  finish. 


Plentiful  and  Substantial  Coats  Necessary. 

WE  are  told  that  the  sheet  steel,  composing 
the  steel  coacli,  is  smoother  and  leveler 
than  formerly  and  that,  this  being  the  case, 
fewer  coats  of  material  are  needed  to  make  a  de- 
sirable finish.  This  may  easily  be  formed  into  dan- 
gerous doctrine.  While  sheet  sled  lias  been  im- 
proved and  is  being  improved  in  the  (luality  noted 
above,  it  is  still  a  product  that  needs  numerous  and_ 
substantial  coats  of  material  to  bring  out  in  rchet 
a  brave  and  brilliant  finish.  The  tissue  paper  foun- 
dation and  finish  stands  for  precisely  what  it  is 
worth,  both  in  appearance  and  durability.  I^'ickmg 
the  depth  and  bulk  to  round  out  a  smooth  and  level 
surface  to  sustain  ihe  finish,  the  jjrimary  foundation, 
impoverished  through  this  need  of  more  and  better 
coats  and  trround  dangernusly  close  in  an  effort  U> 
get  correct  surface  conditions,  must  and  nalnrally 
"does  fail  to  dn  its  appninlcd  work,  and  through  this 
weakness  llic  fmi'-li  aUn  fails. 
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By  the  Salt  See  Waves 

The  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Holds  Its  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Convention. 

Asbury  Park,  July  25,  26  and  27,  1917. 


DESPITE  the  intense  heat  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  which  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury  Park,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  July  25,  26  and  27,  was  the  best  at- 
tended for  a  number  of  years,  and  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings was  maintained  from  the  start  to  the  very  finish. 

The  Executive  Board,  in  arranging  the  program,  pro- 
vided more  than  the  customary  routine  business,  and 
reports  of  committees  for  the  first  day,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  opening  session  was  well  attended, 
and  when  the  Mayor  came  to  welcome  the  convention  he 
found  a  room  well  filled  with  members  and  their  fami- 
lies, instead  of  the  meager  gathering  that  has  greeted 
him  in  past  years,  when  there  was  little  in  the  opening 
session  to  induce  the  members  to  go  down  to  Asbury 
Park  on  the  early  trains. 

The  action  of  the  convention  in  subscribing  $250 
toward  the  "Use  More  Paint"  advertising  campaign,  is 
evidence  that  the  painters  are  as  much  interested  in 
the  success  of  this  movement  as  the  manufacturers,  even 
though  the  finances  of  the  master  painters'  associations 
do  not  permit  contributions  to  be  on  the  same  liberal 
scale  as  the  manufacturers'  organizations  have  given.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  direction  of  this  campaign, 
the  managers  will  take  heed  of  the  suggestion  given 
by  Mr.  McGhan  that  some  effort  be  expended  in  educa- 
tional work  that  will  tend  to  make  the  painting  trade 
less  seasonal,  so  that  contracting  painters  may  be  able 
tc  give  their  men  steadier  employment.  If  this  could 
be  accomplished,  it  would  undoubtedly  mean  greater 
prosperity  for  all  branches  of  the  paint  traide. 

The  topic  of  Safety  First,  which  was  discussed  on  the 
first  day,  is  one  that  well  merits  more  attention  from 
the  trade  than  it  has  received,  both  in  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  accidents,  of  fire  and  of  occupational  dis- 
diseases.  The  committee  that  reported  to  the  conven- 
tion said  by  no  means  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  report  did  not  bring  out 
discussion.  We  believe  that  there  is  much  that  could 
profitably  be  said  in  the  suggestion  of  means  to  prevent 
accidents  to  workmen,  and  The  Magazine  would  be  glad 
too  print  communications  from  our  readers  discussing 
any  of  the  phases  of  this  important  subject. 

The  second  day's  sessions  were  replete  with  interest- 
ing addresses  of  a  technical  and  business  character. 
Compensation  insurance  was  treated  of  by  V.  P.  Chris- 
tofferson.  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Master  Builders' 
Association;  Prof.  James  E.  Dougan,  of  the  Industrial 
High  School,  of  Newark,  in  a  rather  unusual  address 
spoke  of  the  special  need  for  vocational  training  to  make 
good  the  demands  of  the  war,  which  is  depleting  our  in- 
dustries of  skilled  workers.  He  also  spoke  of  the  steps 
the  government  is  taking  to  train  those  who  may  be 
crippled  in  the  war  so  that  they  may  become  self-sup- 
porting. This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Canada,  as  well 
as  in  France  and  England,  and  is  meeting  with  great 
success.  E.  A.  Munns  read  a  very  practical  paper  on 
"Present  Day  Wall  Painting,"  in  which  he  urged  the 
Association  to  adopt  standard  specifications  for  plas- 
tering work  and  to  request  the  architects  to  use  them  in 


order  that  the  painter  may  have  proper  foundation  for 
his  work.  But  by  far  the  most  important  topic  of  the 
day  was  "Measurements  for  Estimating,"  treated  by 
Waldo  G.  Edwards,  whose  articles  on  this  subject  have 
been  running  in  The  Painters  Magazine  for  several 
months  past. 

On  the  last  day  an  address  by  George  B.  Heckel,  on 
"Linseed  and  Other  Paint  Oils,"  and  another  by  Henry 
A.  Gardner,  illustrated  with  moving  pictures,  on  the 
manufacture  of  "Zinc  Oxide,"  were  the  features  of  tech- 
nical interest.  Every  one  of  the  papers  should  be  care- 
fully read  by  all  engaged  in  the  painting  business,  for 
they  are  of  timely  interest  and  practical  value. 

A  discussion  on  the  question  of  prolonging  the  paint- 
ing season  brought  out  the  thought  that  the  painters 
could  exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  accomplishing 
this  object  if  they  would  put  aside  petty  jealousies  and 
work  together,  instead  of  promising  to  rush  work  in 
order  to  prevent  the  customer  from  going  to  some  com- 
petitor in  case  they  asked  him  to  wait  until  they  could 
put  their  regular  force  of  men  on  the  work. 

President  George  Udall  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  conven- 
tior,,  never  allowing  the  interest  to  flag  and  the  other 
officers  ably  assisted  him. 

Robert  S.  Turton,  who  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  has  been  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. E.  F.  Schlosser,  the  newly  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, is  an  active,  aggressive  worker  who  will  do  his 
utmost  to  keep  things  moving  along  the  road  of  pros- 
perity that  the  Association  is  traveling.  To  Henry  M''itt, 
Jr.,  belongs  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  New  Jersey  Association,  and  his  re-elec- 
tion as  secretary  and  organizer  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. And  as  for  H.  L.  Bartholomew,  well,  it  seems  to 
be  almost  his  life  work  to  be  treasurer. 

To  Mr.  Parsons,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
thanks  were  due  for  the  courtesy  he  extended  to  the 
members  and  the  efforts  he  made  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  convention.  He  is  an  old  wall  paper  man,  and 
it  always  brings  back  reminiscences  of  his  days  on  the 
road  wlien  the  decorators  come  to  the  Brunswick. 

As  for  the  associate  members,  the  entertainment  they 
provided  on  Thursday  evening  was  a  most  enjoyable  one 
that  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  convention. 

The  meeting  hall — the  ball  room— was  attnactivaly 
deorated  with  flags  and  potted  plants,  while  the  cards 
of  the  associate  members  were  displayed  upon  the  walls. 

President  Udall  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2.25 
p.  m.,  and  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  Ashton,  who  opened  the 
convention  with  an  appropriate  prayer. 

His  Honor  C.  E.  F.  Hettrick,'  the  iMayor  of  Asbury  Park, 
next  welcomed  the  convention  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  said: — 

These  are  stirring-  times  in  our  nation's  history,  and 
each  of  us  will  do  his  part.  I  know  that  the  members  of 
this  Assoceiation  will  do  their  part. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  our  appreciation  of  your 
coming-  here  year  after  year.  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being-  here  to  welcome  you,  and  I  trust  you  will 
be  in  Asbury  Park  another  year. 

President  George  Udall  read  his  address,  as  follows: — 
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President  Udall's  Address. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  before  you,  as 
president  of  your  Association,  on  this  our  thirteeth  annual 
convention.  It  seems  to  me  that  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  organization  has  there  been  such  a  hearty, 
wholesouled  set  of  workers  as  the  working  members  of 
your  Executive  Board  have  proved  themselves  to  be  dur- 
ing the  year  that  is  now  closing.  All  were  ready  to  under- 
take any  duty  or  go  any  distance  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults we  set  out  to  achieve  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  the  results  have  more  than  met  our  expectation. 

Today,  in  the  matter  of  membership,  we  stand  upon  the 
pinnacle  at  the  head  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Little 
Jersey,  the  "Multum  in  Parvo"  of  them  all. 

Our  past  president.  Brother  Christcnsen,  whose  most 
efHcient  aid  during  my  last  term  of  office  I  gratefully 
acknowledge,  in  his  address  at  our  last  convention  ad- 
vised that  your  Executive  Board  meet  in  different  cities, 
and  it  has  proved  a  wise  procedure.  We  have  met  at 
Plainfield,  New  Brunswick,  Englewood,  Trenton,  Newark, 
and  members  have  met  with  the  painters  at  Montclair, 
Hoboken,  Bridgeton,  Atlantic  City,  Asbury  Park  and  other 
places,  with  good  results  everywhere.  Our  financial  con- 
dition is  better  than  it  ever  was,  and  when  we  realize  the 
disturbed  condition  of  our  country,  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  of  all  the  essentals  necessary  in  conducting  our  busi- 
ness, I  am  sure  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
splendid  showing  we  make  today. 

The  Salesmen. 

I  have  attended  meetings  of  our  associate  members  and 
Salesmen  Association,  and  their  valuable  work  to  aid  us  is 
greatly  appreciated.  As  with  the  International  Associa- 
tion, so  it  has  proved  with  us,  that  the  combining  of  the 
oflice  of  secretary  and  organizer  was  a  wise  procedure, 
and  Organizer  Henry  Witt  has  been  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  In  appointing  Brother  Woolston  as  deputy 
he  secured  a  hustler  who  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
advance  our  membership  in  both  State  and  associate 
branches. 

Wall  Paper. 

We  are  glad  today  to  have  with  us,  as  associate  mem- 
bers, a  number  of  the  wall  paper  firms,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  our  organization  aippoint  a  committee  to 
see  them  and  arrange,  if  possible,  terms  and  pricing  that 
will  be  mutually  agreeable.  I  am  sure  they  have  seen 
their  mistake  before  now,  as  we  today  know  there  was 
no  reason  for  their  arbitrary  actions  toward  us. 

We  have  had  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  State  organ- 
ization has  heen  of  assistance  to  the  members,  so  that 
we  have  been  able  to  secure  our  wall  papers  at  proper 
prices  and  discounts.  It  is  a  mystery  to  us,  how,  in  view 
of  the  high  prices,  unjustly  extorted  from  all  for  food  of 
all  kinds,  the  higher  cost  to  us  for  both  labor  and  ma- 
terials, we  were  to  be  forced  to  get  along  with  one-half 
our  former  profit.  We  held  a  joker,  however,  and  it  was 
a  saving  asset  for  us. 

In  company  with  Vice-President  Turton  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  the  Pennsylvania  State  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia. I  also  attended  the  New  York  State  convention, 
receiving  a  cordial  reception  and  every  courtesy  extended. 
Their  programs  were  very  instructive  and  of  great  value 
to  the  ci-aft. 

At  the  International  convention  at  New  Haven  the  at- 
tendance of  the  members  from  our  State  was  very  large, 
and  I  was  proud  to  see  such  a  representation  there.  We 
heard  with  sorrow  of  the  decease  of  the  newly  elected  vice- 
pesident,  Wm.  H.  Pinck,  and  a  mes-sage  of  condolence  was 
sent  by  our  secretary  to  the  family. 

■  Of  International  Secretary  McGhan's  work  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  It  is  in  evidence  whichever  way  we 
turn,  and  is  shown  by  the  results  already  achieved,  and  I 
am  sure  he  thinks  New  Jersey  has  done  her  share. 

In  the  matter  of  the  workman's  compensation  insurance 
we  have  been  enabled  to  save  our  members  many  dollars 
on  its  cost,  and  while  insurance  is  now  compulsory  and 
at  a  fixed  rate,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  .same 
privileges  by  means  of  a  dividend  at  the  end  of  every  in- 
surance period.  Mr.  Christofferson,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
at  this  convention,  will  gve  us  all  necessary  information 
along  this  line. 

In  passing  1  will  mention  the  neat  invention  of  a  paint 
brush  hanger  by  our  Newark  Executive  Board  member, 
Mr.  Hecht,  which  has  been  indorsed  by  the  Executive 
Board  and  he  was  invited  to  exhibit  it  at  this  convention. 

The  Program. 

We  present  to  you  at  this  convention  a  program  of 
topics  of  interest  to  all,  varied  and  timely.  All  those  who 
heard  Professor  Duggan  at  our  open  Executive  Bo.nrd 
meeting  will  be  glad  to  have  him  speak  to  us  at  this  con- 
vention. I  would  recommend  the  matter  of  trade  school 
education  be  made  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  our 
coming  year's  work. 

Some  of  us  have  seen  the  moving  pictures  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  making  white  lead,  etc..  from  the  mine 
to  our  shops.    We  know  it  will  be  interesting  to  all  to  see 


them  here.  We  will  al.so  have  with  us  Dr.  Gardner  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  His  researches  along  these  lines 
have  been  most  extensive. 

The  addresses  on  Estimates,  Wall  Painting  and  Oils  ai-e 
all  from  those  best  qualified  to  speak  on  these  subjects. 

The  matter  of  "Safety  First"  we  felt  could  be  intrusted 
only  to  those  connected  with  us  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the 
Painters  Magazine,  and  Mr.  Sjmonds,  of  Carpets,  Wall 
Papers  and  Curtains,  who  belong  to  our  association,  will 
present  these  subjects  for  our  consideration. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  up  to  the  date  on  the  work- 
ings ouf  our  Association,  or  of  anything  else  pertaining  to 
our  trade  you  should  be  a  subscriber  to  these  magazines. 
They  both  have  full  reports  of  all  our  meetings.  Our. 
secretary,  Mr.  Witt,  is  authorized  to  receive  subscribers 
for  them. 

Looking  forward,  I  would  bespeak  for  my  successor  the 
hearty  support  you  have  given  me.  I  would  suggest  that 
if  an  Executive  Board  member  does  not  attend,  endeavor 
be  made  to  find  one  who  will  do  so,  so  that  as  far  as  pos- 
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sible  all  parts  will  be  represented  at  our  l)oard  meetings. 
More  men  are  constantly  realizing  the  necessity  and  value 
of  organization  and  their  iplace  is  in  the  Association. 

We  welcome  all  with  us  today,  especially  the  ladies,  for 
whom  we  have  made  adequate  provision  for  their  enter- 
tainment and  trust  all  will  find  this,  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention,  plea.su reable  and  profitable. 

I  thank  all  who  have  supported  me  so  well  during  the 
year  and  my  future  efforts  will  always  be  for  the  liest 
interest  of  the  Association  and  the  support  of  its  oltlccrs. 

Because  Secretary  A.  H.  McOhan.  of  the  International 
Association,  had  to  leave  by  an  eaily  afternoon  tiain  to 
reach  the  Oh.io  convention  at  I'ut-in-Bay,  he  was  intro- 
duced out  of  his  rogul.Tr  iilaco  nn  tlie  i>rogram  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

He  congratulated  the  New  Jersey  Association  on  lielnj? 
at  the  top.  But  New  Jersey  would  have  to  work  hard 
to  keep  tliere.  The  International  Association  now  has  a 
total  membershiip  of  2,6fiS. 

In  Maryland  they  liave  enacted  a  similar  law  to  your 
workmen's  compensation,  but  the  Association  did  not  take 
it  up  prop(n-ly,  and  the  insurance  comptinies  raised  their 
rates  continuously  and  finally  have  refused  to  write  insur- 
ance on  contracting  master  painters  nt  all. 

Mr.  Mct^i'ian  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

Cost  Accounting  and  Advertising, 

Mr.   President  and  Ccntlomen  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
Gentlemen: 
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The  progress  you  have  made,  which  has  resulted  in  plac- 
ing the  New  Jersey  State  Association  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  Associations  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  been  due,  I 
am  told,  to  the  fact  that  you  have  taken  up  a  business 
program  and  have  shown  tangible  benefits  to  your  mem- 
bership through  your  connection  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  furnishing  workmen's  compensation  protection. 

The  International  convention  at  New  Haven  last  Febru- 
ary was  a  business  man's  convention,  and  two  very  im- 
portant subjects  were  treated  there,  to  which  I  propose 
to  again  call  to  your  attention,  namely,  cost  accounting 
and  advertising. 

I  earnestly  appeaL  to  you  to  adhere  to  those  busmess 
principles,  for  which  our  different  associations  are  organ- 
ized, and  which  have  been  proven  so  beneficial  to  you,  and 
ignore  those  academic  questions  which  frequently  lead  into 
endless  discussions  and  generally  get  nowhere. 

Cost  Accounting. 

I  will  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  calling  your 
Attention  again  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  system  of 
cost  accounting  or  cost  finding.  Sidney  Smith,  the  phil- 
osopher, said:— "It  is  not  the  man  who  makes  the  mitial 
discovery  who  accomplishes  the  thing  worth  while,  but  the 
man  to  reach  the  goal  is  the  man  who  keeps  pounding 
away  at  a  vital  truth."  There  is  no  new  discovery  m 
this  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  pound  away  at  the 
necessity  of  each,  including  your  competitor,  installing 
and  keeping  a  simple  system  of  cost  finding. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  give  you  such  [personal  satis- 
faction in  the  conduct  of  your  business— nothing  will  so 
assist  in  eliminating  unfair,  unwise  competition— nothing 
will  place  you  m  better  standing  with  the  bank,  or  your 
creditors,  as  a  simple  system  of  cost  accounting  installed 
in  your  business.  Adopt  one  best  suited  to  your  business 
conditions.  It  would  be  far  better  if  a  uniform  system 
could  be  adopted  by  your  Association.  .  „  , 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  a  system  of  cost  find- 
ing was  so  necessary  as  at  present— all  old  schedules  that 
you  may  have  been  using  are  now  useless.  Later,  when 
business  again  reconstructs  itself,  it  will  be  more  neces- 
sary if  that  is  possible,  than  ever  before.  Please  do  not 
disregard  the  subject,  thinking  it  leads  into  expense  and 
intricate  bookkeeping.  Any  accountant  will  take  up  the 
problems  of  your  business  for  a  very  small  sum,  in  fact,  if 
each  local  Association  would  but  look  into  the  scheme 
of  collectively  employing  such  a  man,  the  expense  to  each 
would  be  very  small,  and  he  would  very  quickly  evolve  a 
plain,  simple  system  which  would  very  much  simplify 
your  accounts. 

Advertising. 

To  the  other  subject— that  of  advertising— I  also  ask 
j'our  very  earnest  consideration.  I  present  the  subject  to 
you  in  no  theoretical  manner,  but  in  plain,  language  and 
facts,  as  follows:  ,  ... 

The  Educational  Bureau,  Paint  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  has  indorsed  the  campaign  of 
nation-wide  advertisdng,  under  the  slogan  of  "Use  More 
Paint,"  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Ernest  T.  Trigg.  This  cam- 
paign is  being  financed  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  per  year 
for  five  consecutive  years,  involving  a  total  expenditure 
of  $500,000— and  I  am  told  the  fund  is  very  nearly  sub- 
scribed in  full  at  this  date. 

The  mresent  purpose  of  the  managers  of  this  campaign 
is  to  advertise  the  use  of  paints  from  an  impersonal  stand- 
Doint  that  is  to  advocate  no  particular  type,  brand,  make, 
or  method,  but  to  place  before  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  the  magazines  and  other  advertising  (periodicals 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  paint  for  the  protection  of 
property  as  well  as  showing  the  decorative  value  of 
paints  and  in  general  to  prevail  upon  the  public  to  use 
more  paint.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  con- 
structive movement  toward  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  business  in  which  we  are  so  deeply  concerned. 

There  have  been  innumerable  complaints  from  the  mas- 
ter painters  of  the  character  of  advertisements  placed  be- 
fore the  public  with  reference  to  the  composition— the  price 
•md  the  application  of  paints,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  impossible  to  (prevent  the  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturer from  purchasing  space  in  the  columns  of  some 
magazines  or  periodicals.  Some  advertisements  even  pic- 
ture paints  and  floor  finishes  being  applied  by  women  or 
advocate  the  application  of  paints  by  anyone,  and  offer 
substitutes  for  any  price,  but  again,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  the  master  ipainter.  in  duty  bound,  should  offset 
this  pernicious  practice  by  an  agitation  before  our  cus- 
tomers, the  public,  to  the  effect  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  if  the  work  is  done  by  a  master  painter  with 
skilled  mechanics. 

$500,000  in  Five  Years. 

The  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  is  going  ahead  with  a  nation 
wide  campaign  of  advertising  and,  as  said,  will  expend 
$500,000  in  five  years.  They  have  formally  invited  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  participate,  to 


be  a  party  to  this  advertising  campaign,  counsel  with  them 
as  to  the  form  and  substance  of  their  advertising,  and  I 
have  forwarded  that  invitation  to  the  secretary  of  every 
local  association  affiliated  with  the  International  asking 
an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  their  resipective  associa- 
tions, to  be  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Executive  Board  in  Peoria,  August  6. 

You  will  again  agree,  I  think,  a  powerful  agent  for  the 
use  of  paint,  heretofore  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the 
trade,  has  been  the  advertisements  of  the  manufacturers. 
Now  I  ask,  as  representative  of  that  portion  of  the  indus- 
try actually  concerned  in  the  application  of  paints,  repre- 
senting more  than  2,500  master  painters,  emtploying  up- 
wards of  50,000  workmen: — Should  we  not  take  a  hand 
in  this  advertising  campaign  and  strive  for  headway  in 
promoting  the  use  of  the  commodity  that  forms  the  basis 
of  our  business? 

Our  counsel  is  asked;  an  opportunity  is  present  wherein 
we  may  exercise  our  influence  in  guiding  these  proposed 
public  announcements,  and  to  have  inserted  an  expression, 
in  our  interest,  to  the  effect  that  better  results  can  be 
obtained  if  the  work  is  done  by  a  master  painter  with 
skilled  mechanics. 

We  Must  Conserve  Our  Interests. 

The  large  forces  of  active  business  are  moving  rapidly 
about  us,  and  if  we  are  to  conserve  our  interests  we  must 
be  a  iparty  to  them,  and  not  stand  off  and  complain.  We 
must  make  our  position  felt,  and  not  attempt  to  stem  the 
tide  by  complaints  and  arguments.  To  my  mind,  we 
should  be  in  the  thick  of  battle  and  assist  in  tempering 
these  announcements  to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  our 
part  of  the  trade,  and  thereby  assist  in  making  the  trade 
acceptable  to  the  apprentice  and  the  workmen,  and  try  to 
guide  the  trade  where  it  properly  belongs,  that  is  to  our 

It  is  far  from  the  intent  of  these  men  to  harm  the  trade 
by  unwise  advertisements.  Every  reputable  manufacturer, 
every  salesman  retpresenting  a  manufacturer  of  any  con- 
sequence, is  deeply  concerned  in  conserving  the  interests 
of  the  master  painter,  and  our  relations,  as  an  Association, 
have  been  very  close  with  them  in  past  years. 

In  my  tenure  of  office  as  active  secretary,  every  evidence 
has  been  shown  by  the  reputa'ble  manufacturers  of  a  de- 
sire to  co-operate  with  us,  and  now  I  formally  lay  before 
you  this  invitation  to  participate  in  this  movement. 

There  are  enormous  quantities  of  paints  used  in  the 
factories,  such  as  in  finishing  furniture— in  the  mills— 
and  in  the  railroad  shops.  In  my  judgment,  this  advertis- 
ing campaign  cannot  be  expected  to  influence  a  use  of 
paints  to  a  very  much  greater  degree  in  these  lines  because 
ipaints  are  appreciated  to  their  full  value  by  these  experts, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  campaign  will  particularly 
influence  the  use  of  paints  in  our  line,  namely,  In  the 
painting  of  dwelling  houses. 

Undoubtedly  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  per  year  by  these 
expert  marketers  of  paints  for  five  consecutive  years  will 
have  a  most  marked  effect  in  stimulating  the  use  of  more 
paint  and  frequent  painting  for  the  dwelling,  and  it  is 
for  you  to  say  if  you  are  to  be  a  party  to  the  movement. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  benefits  of  this  adver- 
tising would  be  felt  by— 

pirst. — The  manufacturers  of  raw  materials,  the  can 
and  package  makers,  the  brush  manufacturers. 

Second.— By  the  paint  and  lead  manufacturers. 

Third.— By  the  jobbers. 

Fourth.— By  the  dealers. 

Fifth.— By  the  ipainters. 

Subscriptions  by  Painters'  Associations. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  sent  to  the  different  secre-^ 
taries  of  the  associations,  the  Philadelphia  Local  Associa- 
tion indorsed  the  movement  and  appropriated  $250,  to  be 
paid  in  payments  of  $50  per  year  for  five  years,  and  the 
local  associations  of  Youngstown,  Obio,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  appropriated  $100,  to  be  ipaid  in  sums  of  $20  per  year. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  the  officers  of  the  bureau 
expressing  great  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  thus 
expressed.  These  letters  give  expression  of  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  supiport  and  counsel  of  the  master 
painter. 

The  public  announcements  of  .the  use  of  paints  should 
contain  the  viewpoint  of  the  master  painter,  as  far  as 
possible.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  this  a  medium 
to  regulate  our  trade  as  to  seasons — stimulate  trade  In 
those  seasons  so  quiet  at  present,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  master  painter  to  run 
local  campaigns  of  advertising,  in  which  he  can  take  in 
hand  local  conditions,  and  in  short  become  a  ipart  of  the 
large  moving  forces  of  business  about  us. 

This  campaign  is  bound  to  immensely  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  paint,  and  we  cannot  help 
but  benefit.  We  will,  however,  benefit  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  if  we  become  an  integral  part  of  the  cam- 
paign and  lend  our  strength  as  an  association  to  it. 

a's  secretary  of  the  International  Association  I  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  myself  to  lay  before  you  a  movement  of 
this  kind,  affecting  as  it  will,  your  interests,  and  I  ask  you 
to  express  your  opinion. 
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Mr  Brewster  moved  that  the  Association  endorse  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  International  Secretary  McGhan 
and  that  the  Association  appropriate  $250,  to  be  paid  in 
yearly  installments  of  $50.  Adopted. 

Mr.  McGhan  thanked  the  Association  and  then  asked  for 
the  presence  of  the  Executive  Board  member  from  New 
Jersey  at  Peoria.  ... 

President  Udall  announced  the  followmg  committees:— 

Committees. 

Resolutions.— Alexander  Stewart,  Wm.  H.  Casperson, 
Charles  Rogghe.  „    ,  tt 

Nominating-.— Charles  Greenhalgh,  Fred  Horsefield, 
Charles  E.  Hecht.  ^  „ 

Auditing.— E.  F.  Schlosser,  Maynes  Potter,  J.  F.  ian- 
gaard. 

President's  address.— Henry  Schoonmaker,  A.  N.  Pierson, 
Matthew  Willem. 

Vice-President  Turton  made  a  verbal  report,  stating  he 
had  attended  the  various  Executive  Board  meetings  and 
had  done  such  work  as  he  could  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Association. 

Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  read  his  report  as  follows:— 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Organizer. 

Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Members:— 

In  presenting  this,  my  fourth  annual  report,  I  do  so 
with  much  satisfaction.  Our  Association,  I  believe,  has 
passed  through  a  very  successful  year,  domg  its  utmost 
to  create  a  fraternal  spirit  and  perfect  the  work  of  organ- 

^^Dun'ng  the  past  year  we  have  held  ten  Executive  Board 
meetings,  including  our  open  board  meeting,  held  m 
Newark.  One  meeting  was  held  in  Trenton,  one  in  Engle- 
wood,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  seven  in  Newark 

These  meetings  were  held  with  a  good  attendance  at  all 
times  the  roll  call  being  as  follows:— Udall,  10  meetmgs; 
Turton,  9  meetings;  Witt,  10  meetings;  Bartholomew,  7 
meetings;  Woolston,  6  meetings;  Van  Syckle,  3  meetings; 
Schoonmaker,  7  meetings;  B.  F.  Davis,  2  meetmgs;  Brew- 
ster 4  meetings;  Stewart,  6  meetings;  Greenhalgh,  5  nieet- 
^ngs-  Christiansen,  10  meetings;  Schlosser,  10  meetmgs; 
Potter,  9  meetings;  Horsefield,  2  meetings;  Fowler,  1  meet- 
ing; Hecht,  8  meetings;  Cook,  3  meetings;  Willem,  8  meet- 
ings- Neil,  3  meetings;  Rogghe,  4  meetings;  Tangaard,  4 
meetings-  L  C.  Davis,  2  meetings;  Casperson,  1  meeting; 
Blakeslee,  3  meetings;  Jones,  3  meetings;  Keating,  6  meet- 
ings; Doggett,  4  meetings;  Crystal,  Metz,  Eden,  Hellegers 
and  Fleck,  none.  ,  ,^  „„„      x,.  t.  u  „ 

During  the  past  year  I  have  received  $1,700,  which  has 
been  turned  over  to  our  treasurer. 

As  your  secretary  and  chief  organizer,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  honor  to  report  at  this  time  the 
formation  of  five  new  local  associations,  namely,  Mont- 
clair  Bloomfield  and  vicinity,  with  26  members;  North 
Hudson  County  Association,  24  members;  Trenton,  20  mem- 
bers; Atlantic  City,  31  members;  Asbury  Park,  —  members. 

Almost  all  other  locals  have  made  a  substantial  gain  in 
their  membership.  Newark  has  added  14  new  members; 
Hoboken  3  members;  New  Brunswick,  2;  Plainfield,  17; 
Englewood,  5;  Morristown,  1.  Orange  has  not  added  to 
their  membership,  they  having  a  membership  of  54.  Perth 
Amboy  is  also  at  a  standstill  with  10  members.  Paterson 
needs  a  little  waking  up  with  only  15  members  in  their 
local  association  and  over  100  master  painters  in  the  city 
of  Paterson.  .  . ,    ,         .  , 

We  have  gained  several  new  individual  memljers,  also 
several  associate  members. 

While  touchine-  upon  this  pleasing  increase  in  member- 
ship I  would  atso  speak  a  somber  word  or  two  on  the 
matter  of  losses  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  several 
of  our  brethren,  Brothers  Edmund  Putnam  Edwards,  of 
Elizabeth;  Eugene  Hassfield,  of  Newark;  M.  E.  Endres,  of 
Closter,  and  William  E.  Lewis,  of  Paterson.  Knowledge 
of  the  death  of  these  brothers  was  known  at  our  Executive 
Board  meetings,  which  took  proper  action  and  a  fitting 
testimonial  was  sent  to  their  families. 

I  must  mention  one  loss  in  particular.  Brother  William 
H   Pinck,  vice-president  of  the  International  Association. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  a  good  many  local 
associations  at  their  meeting;?.  In  fact,  several  of  our 
new  local  associations  needed  my  help  several  times  in 
order  that  they  might  get  organized,  which  I  was  only  to 
pleased  to  do.  .  ^, 

The  work  of  organizing  during  the  past  year  is  the 
result  of  hard  work  by  your  organizer,  president  and  Exec- 
utive Board  members,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  co-o;peration  and  help  of  our  president. 
Executive  Board  members.  The  Painters  Magazine,  Car- 
pets, Wall  Paper  and  Curtains,  Mr.  Christofferson,  and 
our  good  friends,  the  traveling  men. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  work  of  building  up 
in  membership  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  the  art  of 
using  forcible  and  convincing  argruments,  the  time  taken 
from  other  pursuits,  we  must  realize  that  this  is  one  big 
job  and  I  was  always,  or  at  all  times,  pleased  to  attend 
to  this  work  as  long  as  I  had  the  help  of  my  fellow  of- 
ficers. 


We  must  remember  that  as  this  Association  grows  in 
numbers  it  also  grows  in  importance  and  its  moral  support 
must  lend  weight  to  any  legislation  proposed  that  has  for 
its  object  the  protection  of  the  responsible  employer. 

The  preliminary  work  of  this  convention  was  given  care- 
ful consideration  and  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  our 
local  secretaries  for  their  kind  assistance  and  their  prompt 
replies  to  the  correspondence  sent  out  from  my  office, 
and  I  can  assure  you  this,  our  thirteenth  annual  conven- 
tion, will  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

I  am  sure  we  can  consider  our  State  Association  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Let  us  keep  it  as  such.  When  you 
go  back  to  your  home  town  get  busy  and  get  that  boss 
painter  that  is  not  a  member  to  join  your  local  associa- 
tion. Do  your  little  bit  and  this  Association  will  do  a 
big  bit  for  you.    I  thank  you  all. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and 
made  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  He  added  that  the  Pater- 
son Association  had  elected  four  new  members  within 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  announced  the  death  of  William 
E.  Lewis. 

Treasurer  Bartholomew  made  a  brief  verbal  report  that 
the  treasury  was  in  splendid  condition. 

President  Udall  called  upon  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of 
The  Painters  Magazine,  for  the  report  of  tiie  Safety  First 
Committee,  which  he  read  as  follows: — 

Safety  First  in  the  Painting  and  Decorating 
Trade, 

It  wa^  not  long  after  the  different  States  in  this  country 
began  to  enact  workmen's  compensation  legislation  that 
employers  of  labor  discovered  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

The  railroads  were  the  first  to  discover  the  application  of 
this  proverb  to  conditions  brought  about  by  the  enactment 
of  these  laws.  With  the  old  defenses  of  assumption  of 
risk,  contributory  negligence,  and  that  the  employer  was 
not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  or  care- 
lessness of  a  fellow  servant  swept  away,  and  -with  laws 
that  require  the  employer  to  pay  certain  fixed  rates  of 
compensation  for  every  injury  incurred,  no  matter  who 
might  be  to  blame  for  it,  it  has  become  important  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  accidents  to  a  minimum,  in  order  to 
reduce  industrial  waste.  With  this  In  view  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  started  a  "Safety  First"  campaign, 
which  was  so  successful  that  it  was  made  a  permanent 
feature,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  practically  every 
railroad  in  the  country.  This  general  "Safety  First"  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  railroads  has  not  only  reduced 
accidents  to  the  employes,  tout  it  has  also  cut  down  the 
num'ber  of  accidents  to  passengers. 

Safety  First  campaigns  have  also  become  general  among 
all  large  manufacturing  establishments,  materially  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  injuries  incurred  by  the  employes. 

With  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  courts  to  decide  that 
occupational  diseases  come  under  the  scope  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  this  safety  first  movement  has 
been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  measures,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  preventing  those  diseases  which  are  incident  to 
the  occupation. 

The  committee  to  whom  your  Executive  Board  has  as- 
signed the  subject  of  "Safety  First  in  the  Painting  and 
Decorating  Trade,"  has  thought  it  wise  to  divide  the  sub- 
ject into  three  sections: — 

1.  Accident  prevention. 

2.  Prevention  of  occupational  diseases. 

3.  Fire  prevention. 

The  first  of  these  sections  will  be  taken  up  by  the  writer, 
while  my  colleague,  Mr.  Symonds,  will  treat  of  the  second 
and  third  sections. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  best  method  for  us  to  pursue 
will  bo  to  treat  these  questions  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  is 
consistent  with  their  importance,  and  with  a  view  to  open- 
ing discussion,  rather  than  laying  didactic  rules. 

I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  quote  tlie  following 
slogans  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Now  York  Cen- 
1ral  Lines,  and  which,  I  understand,  are  po.stod  about  their 
s-hops  and  in  other  places  whore  they  will  lio  seen  by  the 
employes: — 

"The  best  safety  device  known  is  a  careful  man." 

"It  is  better  to  take  care  than  to  take  chances." 

"It  is  cheaper  to  keep  well  than  to  get  well." 

"Working  for  safety  is  the  highest  form  of  service." 

"Soedf:  of  carelessness  yield  weeds  of  regret." 

The  following  sentences  from  a  special  bulletin  on  Acci- 
dents in  Building  Work,  issued  by  tlie  Now  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  should  also  ba  quoted  here: — 

"Undoubtedly  many  accidents  in  building  and  construc- 
tion work,  as  in  other  indu.'^tries,  are  traceable  to  the  ignor- 
ance, carelessness  or  indifference  of  the  workmen  rather 
tlian  defects  in  material  or  construction. 

"Workmen,  like  other  people,  arc  bundles  of  habits.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  accidents  due  to  Incorrect  habits 
of  the  workmen,  wo  must  change  these  hal)lts.  This  is  a 
difficult  task,  but  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  other  kinds  o£  habits  are  changed.    .   .   .  There 
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are  of  course,  workmen  who  will  not  follow  instructions 
oven  though  they  understand  them  unless  some  form  of 
compulsion  is  employed.  ...  But  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  tactful 
foreman  without  resort  to  discipline." 

Painting  is  usually  classed  as  a  hazardous  occupation, 
both  on  account  of  incidental  accidents  and  occupational 
diseases.  Let  us  see  what  statistics  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  (Industrial  Department)  have  to 
say. 

Out  of  2,722  deaths  of  painters,  paperhangers  and  var- 
nishers,  we  find: — 

Average  age  at  death  was  48.6  years.  ,    ^.  ^ 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  or  8.7  per  cent.,  died  as 
the  result  of  accidental  violence.  ^ 

Fifty-four,  or  2  per  cent.,  died  as  the  result  of  chronic 
lead  poisoning.  ,^    ^  .,,.„-u 

Fifteen  or  0.6  per  cent.,  died  as  the  result  of  diabetes. 

Seventy,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  died  as  the  result  of  cirrhosis 
of  tli6  liver 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one,  or  12.2  -per  cent.,  died  as 
the  result  of  Bright's  disease. 

In  the  case  of  painters,  disease  of  the  kidney  and  liver 
are  usually  classed  as  occupational,  being  aggravated,  if 
not  actually  induced,  by  lead  poisoning  or  by  exposure  to 
the  fumes  of  turpentine  and  benzine. 

Now  having  reviewed  the  origin  of  the  safety  first  move- 
ment and  having,  by  statistics,  shown  that  there  is  need 
for  its  introduction  in  the  painting  and  decorating  trade, 
let  us  suggest,  if  we  can,  some  means  that  may  be  taken 
to  make  the  trade  less  hazardous— and  incidentally  to 
lessen  the  rates  that  painters  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  compensation  insurance— for  these  rates  are  toased  upon 
experience,  and  if  the  risks  can  be  lessened,  the  rates  will 
be  lowered. 

We  will  first  take  up  accident  prevention. 

Accident  Prevention. 

•  There  are  two  classes  of  accidents  for  which  the  con- 
ti-acting  painter  may  be  held  responsible:—  _ 

•  1.  Accidents  causing  bodily  injury  or  death  to  his  work- 
men. .  , 

2  Accidents  to  the  person  or  property  of  people  pass- 
ing on  the  sidewalks  or  upon  adjacent  property  to  the 
building  upon  which  his  men  are  working. 

Under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  now  m  force  m 
Kew  Jersey  the  employer  knows  exactly  what  he  may  have 
to  pay  in  case  of  any  accident  coming  in  the  first  of  these 
two  classes.  He  is  compelled  to  carry  insurance  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  sums  fixed  in  advance  by  the 
law  The  annual  premiums  for  this  insurance  will  be  de- 
termined, from  time  to  time,  by  the  results  of  experience— 
the  number  of  accidents  and  the  amount  of  compensation 
paid  in  each  trade.  Therefore,  any  movement  which  will 
make  the  trade  safer  for  those  working  in  it  and  ma- 
terially reduce  the  number  of  accidents,  will  automatically 
reduce  the  amount  of  premium  which  the  employing 
nainter  will  be  required  to  pay  for  compensation  insurance. 
'  In  ree-ard  to  the  second  class  of  accidents,  these  depend 
either  upon  amicalble  agreement  or  upon  suits  at  law  for 
settlement  of  the  amount  of  damages  due.  Every  one  who 
has  had  any  experience  with  the  law's  uncertainties  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  predict  in  advance  the  amount  a  jury 
will  award  in  any  particular  case,  and  he  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  wasted  time  in  court,  of  postpone- 
ments of  witness  fees  and  court  charges,  to  say  nothing- 
of  lawyer's  fees,  no  matter  whether  the  suit  goes  for  or 
against  the  defendant.  From  personal  experience,  I  would 
advise  a  settlement  every  time  that  one  can  be  made, 
rather  than  undergo  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a  suit 
at  law.  Moreover,  I  would  advise  every  contracting 
painter  to  carry  liability  insurance  covering  damage  suits 
by  injured  outsiders  in  addition  to  carrying  the  workmen  s 
compensation  insurance  required  by  law. 


Accidents  to  Workmen. 


One  of  the  chief  causes  of  accidents  to  Journeymen 
painters,  as  well  as  to  all  other  classes  of  building  trades 
mechanics,  is  carelessness  bred  by  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  dangerous  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged 
and  consequent  lack  of  precaution  against  risk. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  keep  constantly  before 
your  men'the  thought  that  it  is  better  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes extra  time  to  avoid  risk  than,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  minute  or  two  or  a  little  effort,  to  risk  loss  of  hfe  or 
limb.  Not  only  this,  but  the  careless  journeyman  on  a 
scaffold  or  swing  staging  risks  his  own  life  and  is  also  a 
constant  source  of  danger  to  his  fellow  workmen. 

The  habitually  careless  man  who  takes  risks  rather  than 
take  a  little  trouble  to  avoid  them  has  no  place  in  a  paint- 
ing crew,  and  it  is  far  ^setter  for  the  employer  to  discharge 
him  than  to  retain  in  employment  a  man  whose  willful 
recklessness  causes  risks  to  others.  _ 

The  employing  painter  should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
physical  condition  of  his  men.  "Men  with  nervous  ail- 
ments, subject  to  dizziness  or  attacks  of  faintness,  partially 
deaf  near-siguled  or  suffering  from  rheumatism  or  other 
affliction  which  might  impair  their  mental  or  physical 


activity,  should  never  be  assigned  to  work  whose  hazards 
would  be  materially  increased  by  such  ailments  or  de- 
fects." 

If  you  have  in  your  employ  a  man  whose  physical  con- 
dition renders  him  subject  to  attacks  of  dizziness  or 
^•ertigo,  never  put  him  on  a  swing  staging  or  in  any  other 
position  where  he  might  fall  by  reason  of  such  dizziness, 
causing  injury  to  himself  or  others.  If  you  have  not 
enough  work  for  such  a  man  to  do,  while  standing  on  the 
ground  or  a  low  step  ladder,  no  matter  how  good  a  me- 
chanic he  may  be,  it  is  better  to  lay  him  off  than  to  take 
the  risk  of  accident. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  human  element,  which  can  be 
guarded  against  by  constant  insistence  that  your  men 
must  consider  safety  first  under  penalty  of  discharge, 
there  is  another  class  of  accidents  due  to  defective  ap- 
pliances, which  can  be  prevented  by  proper  precaution. 
The  employment  of  defective  ladders,  staging  or  ropes  is 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  even  under 
the  old  common  law  would  render  him  liable  to  damages 
in  case  injury  resulted.  Contributory  negligence  could 
be  claimed  only  when  the  defect  was  so  obvious  that  the 
employe  would  see  it  without  careful  and  minute  in- 
spection. 

Accidents  due  to  defective  apparatus  may  be  classified 
as: — 

1.  Ladder  accidents. 

2.  Swing  staging  accidents,  under  which  all  accidents 
due  to  defective  ropes  may  be  included  for  the  sake  of 
convenience. 

3.  Scaffold  accidents. 

In  considering  these  we  will  omit  all  accidents  directly 
attributable  to  carelessness  or  physical  Infirmity  on  the 
part  of  the  workman. 

Ladder  Accidents. 

One  principal  point  of  difference  hetween  ladders  used 
by  painters  and  those  used  by  other  building  trades  me- 
chanics is  that  painters'  ladders  ordinarily  require  to  be 
constantly  shifted  in  order  to  get  from  one  part  of  the 
work  to  another,  which  prevents  firmly  fastening  the 
ladder  at  the  top  and  bottom,  in  the  manner  used  for  brick- 
layers' or  masons'  ladders.  The  painter's  ladder  should 
therefore  be  provided  with  some  means  of  securing  the 
lower  end,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping. 

Various  forms  of  shoe  have  been  used.  Simple  pointed 
spikes  at  the  bottom  of  each  stile  of  the  ladder  form  the 
best  fastening  on  grass  or  earth. 

For  use  on  cement  pavements  or  upon  stone  sidewalks, 
where  a  pointed  spike  would  be  apt  to  slip,  ladders  are 
provided  with  hinged  shoes  at  the  hottom  of  each  stile, 
swinging  on  a  bolt,  thus  making-  a  contact  between  a  flat 
surface  and  the  pavement.  For  outdoor  use  these  shoes 
are  faced  with  carlborundum,  slightly  roug-hened,  so  as  to 
give  a  friction  grip  against  the  ground.  For  indoor  use  on 
polished  floors,  rubber -faced  shoes  may  be  substituted. 

Quoting  from  New  Tork  Labor  Bulletin  No.  SO,  such 
paragraphs  as  would  refer  to  painters'  ladders,  we  find: — 

"The  side  bars  of  ladders  should  be  of  straight  grained 
spruce  and  free  from  defects.  The  rungs  should  be  of  oak, 
hickory  or  ash  and  should  be  split  and  shaved  to  size  and 
not  turned. 

"The  ladder  should  be  rigid  and  not  spring  when  in 
use.  If  it  is  not  already  sufficiently  stiff  it  should  be  stayed 
at  the  middle  hy  a  brace. 

"Ladders  with  missing  rungs  or  defective  side  bars 
should  not  be  used  until  they  are  repaired.  Defective  side 
bars  should  not  be  spliced  but  should  be  replaced.  Ladders 
should  not  be  used  when  rungs  are  loose  enough  to  roll. 

"iRungs  or  steps  of  ladders  should  always  be  notched  in 
or  housed.  All  ladders  should  toe  made  and  repaired  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  and  should  not  be  hastily  construct- 
ed of  scraps,  some  of  which  are  unsuitable  for  sudi  use." 

Ladders  should  be  frequently  tested.  It  often  happens 
that  the  ends  of  the  rungs  will  rot,  inside  the  stile  or  side 
bar,  and  will  break  under  the  weight  of  the  workman, 
causing  him  to  fall.  To  test  a  ladder  lay  it  fiat  upon  the 
ground  and  have  a  heavy  man  walk  upon  the  rungs,  or 
even  jump  from  one  to  the  other.  This  will  show  whether 
they  are  strong  enoug-h  to  bear  his  weight. 

Any  rung  that  shows  the  least  suspicion  of  weakness  at 
the  end  should  be  replaced  or  reinforced  by  a  proper  metal 
socket.  IMost  of  these  have  toeen  made  in  a  single  piece, 
requiring  the  rung  to  be  removed  from  the  ladder  in  order 
to  insert  it  in  this  reinforcing  socket. 

W.  D.  O'Connor,  well  known  master  painter  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  has  invented  a  ladder  rung  socket  made  of 
two  interlocking  fittings  of  pressed  steel  which  can 
(be  fastened  round  the  rungs  without  removing  them. 
This  not  only  serves  to  strengthen  weak  rungs,  but  adds 
materially  to  the  strength  of  a  new  ladder.  They  are 
cheap  enough  to  use  on  all  your  ladders  as  a  precaution- 
ary measure. 

Be  careful  In  selecting  extension  ladders  to  see  that  the 
catch  which  secures  the  upper  section  works  easily  and 
holds  securely.  It  should  be  so  constructed  that  gravity 
will  cause  it  to  drop  into  place  and  hold  the  ladder  firmly, 
and  see  that  it  cannot  toe  released  except  when  purposely 
done. 
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iSome  painters  argue  that  ladders  should  not  be  painted, 
as  it  is  easier  to  detect  rotten  wood  in  an  unpainted  ladder. 
This  is  a  poor  argument  and  a  bad  advertisement  as  well. 
The  painter  ought  to  know  that  a  properly  painted  ladder 
— provided  it  is  made  of  well  seasoned  lumber— is  protect- 
ed against  decay  by  the  paint  coating. 

Wood  that  is  alternately  wet  and  dry  often  rots  very 
quickly.  This  is  an  excellent  reason  for  keeping  painters' 
ladders  properly  painted,  beceause  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  pile  them  up  in  the  yard  of  the  house  you  are  paint- 
ing when  your  men  quit  work  for  the  day,  and  unless 
they  are  protected  by  canvas  or  some  other  waterproof 
covering  a  .shower  coming  up  during  the  night  will  wee 
the  wood  of  an  unpajinted  ladder. 

Moreover,  from  an  advertising  standpoint,  the  painter 
wlio  adopts  a  standard  color  for  his  ladders,  scaffold 
planks  and  the  like,  and  keeps  them  well  painted,  with  his 
name  neatly  stenciled  on  each  piece,  in  a  contrasting  color, 
advertises  himself  and  his  business  every  time  his  ladders 
or  staging  may  be  seen  at  a  job. 

To  the  painter  who  hesitates  aJbout  using  pamt  on  a 
ladder  because  he  wants  to  see  the  condition  of  the  wood, 
we  would  suggest  that  two  or  three  coats  of  a  good  spar 
varnish  will  protect  the  ladders  from  the  weather  and  at 
the  same  time  let  you  see  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Ladders  should  be  stored  under  cover  and  either  laid 
fiat  or  stood  upon  their  sides,  wlten  there  is  room  enough 
in  the  shop.  Avoid  any  position  that  will  tend  to  strain 
or  twist  the  ladder. 

In  raising  a  ladder  keep  tooth  its  feet  on  the  ground  and 
raise  it  square,  to  avoid  sidewise  strain. 

Ladder  jacks,  to  support  a  plank  to  use  as  a  scaffold, 
are  safest  when  hung  under  the  ladder,  as  the  strain 
tends  to  pull  the  top  of  the  ladder  toward  the  building. 
When  hung  outside  the  ladder  the  tendency  of  the  strain 
is  to  pull  the  ladder  away  from  the  building. 

See  that  paperhangers'  step  ladders  and  ladders  for 
trestle  planks  have  iron  straps  to  hold  them  rigid.  Fas- 
tening the  lower  ends  of  these  ladders  with  ropes  to  keep 
them  from  spreading  is  not  a  safe  practice. 

Do  not  permit  your  paperhanger  to  borrow  the  house-' 
hold  step  ladder  where  he  may  be  at  work.  Very  few  peo- 
ple pay  any  special  attention  to  their  household  ladders, 
and  they  can  rarely  be  depended  on. 

In  working  upon  staircases  and  in  similar  positions 
where  a  level  base  cannot  be  had,  it  is  safer  to  have  special 
ladders  with  adjustalble  extension  legs  than  to  use  the 
makeshift  arrangement  of  supporting  one  leg  of  the  ladder 
upon  a  box  or  anything  else  that  may  be  handy.  Safety 
appliances  may  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  but  no 
employer  of  labor  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  doing 
without  them. 

Swing  Staging  Accidents. 

Accidents  occurring  to  painters  while  working  upon  a 
swing  staging  may  be  due  either  to  a  defect  in  the  ropes 
or  their  fastening  in  the  staging  itself,  or  to  insufficient 
support  for  the  hooks  from  which  the  scaffold  is  sus- 
pended. 

Quoting  from  Bulletin  No.  80,  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  we  find  the  following  remarks  concerning 

Painters'  Swinging  ScaiTolds. 

"The  painters'  scaffold  consists  of  a  light  platform  made 
of  boards  laid  upon  a  horizontal  ladder  and  the  whole 
suspended  by  ropes  from  hooks  or  some  other  form  of 
support.  The  hooks  used  to  support  the  scaffold  and  to 
atiach  it  to  the  building  should  be  sufficiently  large  for 
the  purpose  and  should  be  constructed  of  first-class  ma- 
terial. 

"Where  manila  rope  is  used  it  should  be  of  long  fiber, 
at  least  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  double  lashed  at  each 
point  of  suspension.  All  ropes  should  be  protected  by 
bagging  or  wooden  blocking  at  the  points  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  sharp  edges.  Rope  knots  should 
have  the  ends  tied  with  smaller  cord  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  untied.  The  free  rope  which  accumulates 
when  the  scaffold  is  at  a  high  level  should  be  coiled  upon 
the  platform  rather  than  allowed  to  hang  down  where  it 
may  be  interfered  with  by  curious  or  meddlesome  persons 
or  be  fouled  in  some  other  manner. 

"The  ladder  which  forms  the  base  of  the  painters' 
scaffold  platform  has  its  side  bars  parallel  and  slightly 
farther  apart  than  usual.  It  may  be  strengthened  by 
extending  a  small  wire  rope,  about  5-16  inch  in  diameter, 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  side  bars  from  end  to  end. 

"All  painters'  scaffolds  should  be  equipped  with  guard 
rails  and  foot  boards  similar  to  those  already  described." 

While  the  guard  rail  is  rociuired  by  law  on  a  painters' 
swing  staging  in  New  York  State,  its  efficacy  Is  disputed, 
and  I  prefer  to  leave  this  matter  open  for  discussion. 

Testing  Ropes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  soundness  of  a  rope 
by  mere  inspection  of  the  outside.  It  not  unfrc^uently 
happens  that  the  interior  fibers  of  a  rope  will  become 
affected  by  dry  rot  while  the  outside  remains  apparently 
sound. 


The  strength  of  ropes  may  be  tested  by  attaching  a 
heavy  weight — say  300  pounds — to  ihe  end  and  dropping 
it  so  that  it  is  caught  up  with  a  jerk,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  test  long  ropes  in  this  manner.  This  requires  a  special 
mechanical  device. 

•In  the  American  Museum,  of  Safety,  14-18  West  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  New  York  city,  a  rope  testing  machine  is 
exhibited  by  the  Chesebro-Whitman  Company,  IIBT  First 
avenue.  New  York.  A  "100  foot  fall"  of  rope,  which  con- 
tains about  400  feet  of  rope,  can  be  tested  by  this  ma- 
chine in  about  ten  minutes.  While  no  one  painter  has 
enough  rope  testing  to  warrant  purchasing  one  of  these 
machines,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $500  to  $600 
It  might  prove  a  good  investment  for  the  Association,  in 
which  case  a  small  fee  could  be  charged  to  each  member 
who  has  a  rope  tested,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  the  machine  and  running  expenses.  It  re- 
quires a  motor  of  from  three  to  four  horsepower  to  oper- 
ate it. 

This  rope  testing  machine  has  not  been  put  on  the  mar- 
ket commercially,  but  in  addition  to  one  used  by  the 
manufacturers  in  testing  ropes  for  themselves  there  is 
one  at  120  Manhattan  avenue.  New  York,  where  ropes 
are  tested  for  painters  and  others  on  payment  of  a  fee. 

In  a  papr  read  by  William  C.  Gaw,  of  Cleveland,  at  the 
Ohio  convention  of  1914  on  the  subject  of  "Painters'  Scaf- 
folds," he  said:  — 

"There  is  one  right  and  several  wrong  ways  of  rigging 
the  falls.  The  rope  should  be  rove  or  threaded  through 
the  blocks  so  that  the  running  part  passes  over  the  inner 
sheeve,  falling  outside  of  the  upper  block.  This  makes 
a  right  and  left.  Both  of  the  blocks  of  the  right  fall 
should  be  marked,  then  both  the  men  on  the  roof  and) 
the  men  on  the  ground  will  know  what  each  other  are 
doing  and  confusion  will  be  avoided." 

"The  block  hooks  should  engage  the  eyes  of  the  cor- 
nice hooks  and  stirrups  from  the  inside — points  facing 
out.  When  in  this  position  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  business  portion  of  the  hitch  without  looking 
over  the  fall. 

"The  back  wall  hitch  is  the  only  fastening  to  use  a^ 
it  is  absolutely  safe,  cannot  run  or  jam  and,  is  easily 
thrown  on  or  off.  It  is  made  by  reaching  through  the  stir- 
rup from  the  outside  side  of  the  lead,  grasping  the  running 
part  with  the  thumb  down,  raising  it  up  and  forming  the 
loop  with  a  half  turn  of  the  wrist  and  passing  it  over 
the  hook.  Care  should  be  used  in  seeing  that  the  falling 
part  of  the  lead  is  jammed  between  the  stirrup  angle 
and  the  part  carrying  the  strain." 

"StiiTup  ropes  should  always  be  fresh  and  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  treble  the  working  load." 

The  Illinois  law  requires  in  the  city  of  Chicago  an  iron 
stirrup  for  a  painter's  swing  scaffold  in  accordance  with 
the  following  rules:  — 

"The  use  of  all  rope,  other  than  wire  rope,  for  slings 
and  stirrups  on  swinging  scaffolds  is  hereby  prohibited. 

"Bales  and  stirrups  for  painters'  scaffolds  may  consist 
of  either  wire  rope  or  cable  with  wooden  putlocks,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  specifications,  or  with  what  is 
known  as  'iron  bales': — 

"All  bales,  stirrups  or  slings  must  be  made  of  %  of  an 
inch  galvanized  cast  steel  compound  running  rope  (cable) 
composed  of  six  strands  of  twelve  wires  each.  Loops 
and  stirrups  for  the  use  of  bolsters  must  be  spliced.  An 
additional  safety  cable  must  be  placed  below  i)latform 
and  spliced  into  both  loops,  stirrup,  bale  or  slin.g. 

"All  putlocks  and  bolsters  shall  not  be  less  than  2 
inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  of  first  quality  selected 
straight  grained  seasoned  hickory  or  white  oak. 

"An  iron  or  steel  bolt  6  inches  long  and  %  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  shall  be  fastened  through  the  puilock  or 
bolster  at  right  angles  to  same  not  nearer  than  :i  inches 
to  the  end  and  half  way  between  the  upper  and  lower* 
sides. 

"An  iron  washer  Hi  inches  in  diameter  and  not  less 
than  3-16  of  an  inch  thick  shall  be  applied  directly  to  the 
sides  of  the  bolster  or  putloclc,  the  holt  passing  through 
washers.  Around  bolt  lietwcen  wa.shers  and  tin-  head  of 
the  bolt  on  one  side  and  the  nut  on  the  other  side  there 
shall  be  a  sleeve  of  %  of  an  inch  iron  pipe  2  inche.s  long, 
the  entire  arrangement  to  effect  a  device  to  prevent  the 
bale  or  sling  fi-om  .■iccidontally  slipping  over  tlio  end  of 
the  bolster.  Alter  waslier.-^,  sleeves  and  nut  are  iiroi)erly 
placed  and  adjusted,  the  end  of  bolt  shall  he  battered 
or  riveted  to  prevent  removing  the  nut.  Bales  or  .sllng.s 
shall  be  made  of  not  less  than  %  of  an  inch  wiri>  cable, 
with  spliced  loop  at  the  end." 

Mr.  Gaw  s.ays: — "Common  ladders  should  not  be  used 
for  stages  as  they  are  not  strong  enough, 

"After  a  swing  l.q  hung,  It  should  be  hauled  up  about 
,T  foot  and  tested  by  the  men  on  the  irroimd  by  Jumping 
up  rind  down  on  the  stage  at  each  fall,  Tlio  man  above 
should  observe  the  effect  of  the  strain  and  If  there  is  any 
give  should  overcome  it  before  getting  on.  Kven  this 
test  is  not  always  conclusive  for  when  the  .swing  ifl 
pulled  up  the  angle  and  conseqiiently  the  strain  is  different. 

"Green   swing  hands  should   be   thoroughly   drilled  to 
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keep  their  weight  on  the  outside  of  the  stage  and  their 
hands  olf  the  wall." 

Care  of  Ropes. 

"The  Veteran  Painter,"  the  late  Edmund  P.  Edwards, 
of  Elizabeth,  once  said  to  me,  in  speakmg  of  the  care 
of  ropes: — 

■■Ropes  ought  to  be  kept  m  a  dry  place.  They  should  not 
be  stored  on  the  first  floor  unless  there  is  a  cellar  under- 
neath, because  they  are  very  sensitive  to  moisture.  A 
srreat  many  painter.s  leave  their  ropes  hanging  to  a  build- 
ing  sometimes  for  several  days.  If  a  storm  comes  up  the 
ropes  get  soaked  through.  The  men  should  always  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  blocks  and  falls  down  and  stow  them 
away  where  they  won't  get  wet.  even  if  it  is  a  forty-story 
building.  The  outside  of  the  rope  may  get  dry,  but  the 
flbers  in  the  inside  are  apt  to  keep  wet  and  to  rot,  and 
before  you  know  it  you  have  a  serious  accident. 

"Th.-re's  another  thing  a  good  many  painters  don  t 
thipk  'of  They  will  buy  a  block  and  falls  and  use  it 
continually,  lust  as  it  is,  until  the  rope  wears  out.  Now 
if  they  would  occasionally  pull  all  the  rope  out  and  run 
it  in  again  the  other  end  to,  so  that  the  strain  comes  in 
the  opposite  direction  and  the  wear  on  different  parts 
of  the  ropes  they  would  find  that  their  tackle  would  last 
a  great  deal  longer."  . 

Recently  I  received  a  circular  of  a  little  device  called 
the  National  Safety  Fall  Lock,  which  was  invented  by  a 
painter  to  make  swing  stage  work  safe.  It  is  attached 
to  the  block  and  the  hauling  line  runs  through  the  lock, 
which  is  at  the  end  of  a  short  hinged  arm.  The  cir- 
cular says: —  .  ^  j 

"In  the  operation  you  haul  the  staging  up  to  the  de- 
sired height,  let  go  the  hauling  line  and  the  lock  auto- 
matically sets  with  a  grip  that  cannot  be  broken  or 
loosened  until  the  workman  desires  to  lower  away  Should 
a  fhan  lose  his  grip  on  the  rope  in  raising  or  lowering! 
the  stage,  then  the  stage  cannot  fall  two  inches  before 
this  lock  will  have  done  its  work." 

This  inexpensive  device  is  made  by  the  National  Safety 
Lock  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Another  device  that  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of 
by  painters  who  have  used  it  is  the  Simplex  Hoister,  made 
by  the  Motor  Specialties  Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  In 
this  apparatus  a  wire  cable  winding  upon  a  drum  is  used. 
This  is  actuated  by  a  double  handle  winch,  with  a  safety 
lock  that  operates  at  once  if  the  workman  takes  his 
hands  from  the  handles.  The  workman  winds  himself 
up  or  down.  A  single  bolster  is  used  for  a  boatswain's 
chair;  two  of  them  will  be  needed  for  a  swing  staging. 

In  suspending  a  staging  great  care  must  be  used  to  see 
that  the  cornice  from  which  it  is  hung  is  strong  enough 
Heavv  pieces  of  oak  should  be  used  to  rest  the  points  of 
the  books  upon. 

When  projecting  timbers  are  used  to  hang  a  staging 
from,  see  that  they  are  weighted  with  something  that  you 
knov/  will  not  be  moved.  .    -ui  ^ 

In  case  of  a  steep  slate  roof  it  is  often  advisable  to 
hang  the  scaffold  from  ropes  carried  over  the  ridge  and 
down  to  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  should 
be  flrmlv  secured,  rather  than  trust  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
nice. Sclmetimes  it  is  possible  to  anchor  to  chimneys, 
but  these  m-ust  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the  coaJ 
gases  ave  not  eaten  away  the  mortar  and  rendered  the 
chimney  unsafe  for  such  a  purpose. 

Scaffolding. 

Regularly  built  scaffolds  are  not  much  employed  by 
painters  in  this  section,  but  I  will  quote  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  80^— 

"Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selectron  of  •ma- 
terial foi-  scaffolds.  Newness  is  not  a  sufficient  test  of 
strength.  All  wood  should  be  straight  gramed  and  free 
from  knots,  injurious  ringshakes  or  other  aeiects 

"Green  wood  should  be  avoided  m  constructing  scat- 
folds  Wet  wood  is  even  less  resistant  than  green  AU 
woods  gain  in  strength  and  stiffness  when  thoroughly  air 
Reasoned  or  kiln  dried.  Air  seasoned  wood  is  about  twice 
as  strong  and  kiln  dried  wood,  three  tiimes  as  strong  as 

°^"Nc't^o°nlv  is  wet  wood  to  be  avoided  but  also  that  which 
is  alternately  wet  and  dry  often.  The  latter  rots  very 
quickly  and  planks  so  treated  soon  become  unsafe.  Lime 
also  eats  into  wood  and  weakens  it. 

"Soruce  is  probably  the  most  suitable  of  the  woods  that 
are  available  for  use  in  scaffolds,  though  long-leaf  ye  low 
pine  is  acceptable  if  it  is  of  first-class  quality.  Hemlock 
is  not  good  as  it  is  too  brittle.       ^    ^  .      *    *  •  

"Selected  cut  nails  or  bolts  are  best  for  fastening  the 
wrts  of  scaffolds  together.  These  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  particular  purpose  they  are  expected  to  serve. 
Wire  nails  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  scaffolds. 

"Every  scaffold  should  be  inspected  by  a  competent  man 
each  time  it  is  cc»mpleted.  but  before  it  is  used     This  is 

rfntiJ^  even  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  only  a  few  hours. 
?nf  then  it  IS  plrhaps  most  likely  to  be  poorly  constructed. 
The  inspecUon   should  be  especially  thorough   when  an 


accident  may  endanger  a  large  number  of  persons,  wheth- 
er workmen  or  otherwise. 

"Inspection  should  cover  all  parts  of  the  scaffold,  in- 
cluding hand-rails,  foot-boards  and  screens. 

"Every  man  who  works  about  the  scaffold  should  be  en- 
couraged to  report  defects  which  he  finds  and  suggest 
remedies  for  them." 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  patent 
scaffold  invented  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 

This  scaffold  has  been  very  extensively  used  m  Wash- 
ington, b.  C,  and  has  shown  its  utility  and  safety  m  paint- 
ing such  noted  buildings  as  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  both 
outsi3e  and  inside,  the  White  House  and  other  goverr.l.nent 
buildings. 

I  will  read  the  following  letter  from  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan: — 

Washington,  July  21,  1917. 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown: — 

Portable  scaffolding,  especially  for  use  for  interior  work 
is  used  in  all  counties  of  Europe.  It  ususally  consists  of 
poles  lashed  at  the  joints,  and  the  boards  are  usually 
two-inch  timber.  This  scaffolding  is  erected  by  ex;perts 
and  serves  the  purpose  of  the  conservation  of  Inmber  as 
well  as  giving  better  security  than  a  carelessly  built 
structure.  ,  , 

We  have  been  very  wasteful  here  in  cutting  up  lumber 
for  scaffolding  purposes,  and  now  the  price  of  luniber  hav- 
ing advanced  to  double  the  former  cost  the  result  will  be 
the  use  of  a  still  lower  grade  of  lumber  for  such  purposes, 
and  an  attempt  at  economy  by  stretching  the  use  to  the 
point  where  the  accident  will  result.  A  law  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  lumber  in  scaffold  building  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  safety  by  compeUing  the  use  of  a  port- 
able affair  erected  by  skilled  men,  the  parts  of  which 
are  used  over  and  over  again  and  provide  the  men  a  sater 
structure  upon  which  to  work. 

The  idea  that  "the  lumber  of  the  old  lumber  scaffold 
can  be  used  again"  is  a  mistake  inasmuch  as  it  is  cut 
often  has  been  nailed,  and  in  all  cases  the  grade  is  re- 
duced, that  is,  it  is  used  for  sheathing  or  fencing,  taking 
the  place  of  a  much  lower  grade. 

On  outside  work,  where  the  swing  stage  has  been  in  use, 
the  journeyman  painter  has  shown  the  same  dislike  to  at- 
tention to  detail  in  learning  how  to  handle  ropes  as  he  has 
shown  in  other  branches  of  the  trade.  The  present  lack 
of  apprentices,  who  were  formerly  taught  such  things, 
has  brought  about  a  condition  where  it  is  positively  dan- 
gerous to  trust  the  average  journeyman  with  a  swing  job, 
with  his  "granny  knots"  and  general  lack  of  knowledge. 
Under  the  ipresent  compensation  laws  some  insurance 
companies  have  put  them  on  the  "Prohibitive  List." 

There  are  laws  in  many  States  providing  inspectors  of 
ropes,  etc.  Undoubtedly  the  maximum  of  safety  to  the 
painter  is  attained  by  the  assembling  of  proper  materials 
for  such  purposes  in  a  plant  such  as  we  have  at  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore,  and  have  that  material  erected  by  men 
skilled  in  such  work.  Conservation  of  lumber  is  attained, 
and  all  journeymen  are  "put  in  commission,"  that  is,  the 
man  with  a  few  years  on  his  back,  the  very  young  man, 
the  man  slightly  physically  unfit  to  handle  ropes  or  scaf- 
folding, all  are  enabled  to  work  at  their  trade  of  paint- 
ing when  the  furnishing  of  the  means  of  getting  at  the 
work  is  left  to  the  man  skilled  in  that  line. 

I  trust  the  above  may  have  an  idea  in  it. 

Tours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGHAN. 

Accidents  to  Passers  on  Streets. 

Most  of  the  accidents  of  persons  passing  on  streets  are 
caused  by  breaking  ladders  or  scaffolds  falling  upon  them, 
and  anything  that  increases  the  safety  of  the  painters 
while  at  work  also  helps  to  reduce  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  passers  by. 

People  on  the  streets  may  also  be  injured  as  to  their 
persons  or  clothing  by  pails  of  paint  carelessly  dropped 
or  overturned  by  painters  working  on  ladders  or  staging. 
You  cannot  be  too  particular  about  impres.sing  upon  your 
men  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  so  far  as  possible,  accidents 
of  this  kind,  which  are  usually  due  to  pure  carelessness, 
but  which  may  cost  you  considerable  money. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  place  "Danger"  signs 
upon  the  sidewalks  under  all  scaffolds  or  ladders  where 
painters  are  working  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  now 
custol.nary  to  place  signs  of  this  kind  underneath  a  safe 
cr  piece  of  heavy  machinery  that  is  being  raised  to  an 
upper  v/indow. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  as  a  purely  business 
proposition  the  use  of  intoxicants  .should  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  both  during  working  hours  and  before  work 
begins,  especially  by  men  working  on  ladders,  swing  stag- 
ing or' other  scaffolding.  •  ,       v  ^.^ 

Moreover,  horseplay  and  all  unnecessary  risks  should 

be  avoided.  .     ^,  4.    ■,  ■, 

The  employer  should  constantly  warn  his  men  to  look 
out  for  "Safety  First." 
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I  would  further  suggest  that  these  two  words,  "Safety 
First,"  should  be  printed  in  red  ink  upon  every  time 
report  and  every  pay  envelope. 

The  second  member  of  the  committee,  William  P.  Sy- 
monds,  of  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  then  read 
the  following  paper:— 

Mr.  Symonds  Continues  the  Paper. 

As  Brother  Brown  has  so  well  covered  the  introductory 
matters,  I  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  consideration  of  the 
divisions  which  have  been  assigned  to  me.    First  comes 

Prevention  of  Occupational  Diseases. 

Workmen's  compensation  was  the  logical  successor  of 
employers"  liability.  Whether  employers  like  it  or  not, 
some  sort  of  compulsory  health  insurance  for  employes 
seems  to  be  the  almost  inevitable  supplement  to  workmen's 
compensation.  Already  some  courts  have  held  the  em- 
ployer financially  liable  for  occupational  disease  equally 
with  his  liability  for  accidents.  To  the  employer  who  has 
taken  to  heart  Secretary-Treasurer  McGhan's  advice  on 
overhead  costs,  this  means  figuring  in  another  item  that 
must  be  considered  by  ihe  man  who  would  run  his  busi- 
ness without  the  aid  of  the  sheriff. 

This  tendency  in  legislation  can  be  distinctly  noted  in  an 
address  delivered  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician 
of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  before  the 
fourth  conference  of  physicians  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  Harrisburg,  last  February. 
He  made  this  assertion:— "It  is  regrettable  that  there 
should  not  be  a  more  active  interest  in  a  condition  which 
is  obviously  evidence  of  gross  unfairness  and  inequality, 
in  that  the  man  who  is  injured  by  lead  poisoning,  or 
anthrax,  or  industrial  phthisis,  in  consequence  of  his 
occupation,  is  as  rightfully  entitled  to  comipensation  as  the 
man  who  is  injured  by  a  boiler  explosion  or  a  train  col- 
lision or  the  fall  of  a  ladder." 

The  necessity  for  a  general  remedial  system  which  will 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  industries  is  pointed 
out  by  "American  Medicine."  The  writer  urges  employer.'? 
to  profit  by  the  errors  of  European  manufacturers,  and 
enumerates  many  of  the  obstacles  that  will  have  to  be 
overcome.    He  says: — 

"During  recent  years  tremendous  strides  have  been  taken 
in  the  direction  of  protecting-  industrial  workers  from 
preventable  sickness  and  injury.  For  two  centuries  there 
has  been  accumulating  a  noteworthy  literature  indicating 
the  relationship  between  industrial  environment  and  the 
conditions  of  factory  life  and  the  development  of  disease 
and  injury  among  employes.  During  the  last  three  years 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  this  suhject  from  various 
angles,  in  order  to  e.stablish  with  definiteness  the  degree 
of  association  between  industrial  morbidity  and  mortality 
and  unfavorable  conditions  of  labor." 

What  can  properly  be  called  occupational  diseases  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade?  By  frankly  recognizing 
them,  the  master  craftsmen  can  so  much  the  more  readily 
adopt  preventive  measures.  These  he  will  willingly  do 
both  for  reasons  of  humanity  and  reasons  of  finance 

Lead  poisoning  will  naturally  come  to  mind  first  Let 
us  acknowledge  it  as  a  fact  to  begin  with  and  not  take 
the  attitude  of  the  countryman  who  went  to  a  show  and 
saw  an  elephant  for  the  first  time.  After  circling  about 
the  beast,  trying  to  locate  which  end  was  fore  and  which 
was  aft,  he  snorted,  "Gosh  ding  it,  there  ain't  no  such 
animile!" 

No  better  statement  of  basic  fact  can  be  presented  than 
the  following  quotation  from  "Hygiene  of  the  Painter's 
Trade,"  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.:  "A  paint  is  a  mixture 
of  pigments  and  vehicle  (liquid  portion),  either  of  which 
may  be  harmless  or  /poisonous.  Usually  there  is  at  least 
one  substance  in  paint  which  is  capable  of  producing  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  workmen  who  handle  it:  often  there  are 
several  of  such  substances.  High-priced  paints  usually 
consist  of  white  lead,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  the  first 
and  last  of  which  are  poisons.  Cheap  paints  may  contain 
as  pigments  nothing  more  dangerous  than  chalk  or  barytes 
but  the  liquid  portion  may  be  so  strong-  in  petroleum  inrod- 
ucts  as  to  cau.se  acute  poi.soning-  among  men  who  are 
obliged  to  use  the  paint  in  pmall,  ill-ventilated  Inclosures." 

Need  of  Care  in  Using. 

No  paint  need  be  dangerous  if  it  is  used  with  sufficient 
care.  If  the  thinner  contains  harmful,  volatile  substances 
proper  ventilation  of  the  room  in  which  the  work  is  being 
done  will  dispose  of  these.  Their  use  in  closed  rooms  Is 
what  causes  men  to  suffer  from  turpentine,  petroleum,  ben- 
zine and  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 

Foreign  authorities  state  that  the  dangers  faced  by  users 
of  lead  paint  are  six  in  number,  but  only  three  can  be 
called  vital  to  the  craft  as  their  work  is  conducted  in  New 
Jersey.  These  are  sandipapering  lead-painted  surfaces  in- 
haling dust  from  dirty  working  clothes  and  drop  cloths 
and  carrying  lead  paint  into  the  mouth  when  eating  or 
handling  tobacco  with  unwashed  hands. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  dust  adhering  to  the  mous- 
tache after  dry  sandpapering  may  he  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  with  the  food.    Greasy  foods  such  as  meat  and 


buttered  bread  seem  to  most  readily  convey  the  poison 
where  is  wasn't  intended  to  go.  It  would  hardly  be  con- 
sistent for  me  to  advocate  any  special  brand  of  safety 
razor.  An  Austrian  governmental  commission  who  inves- 
tigated the  subject  came  to  the  conclusion  that  doing  away 
with  dry  sandpapering  would  remove  the  most  dangerous 
element  in  the  industry. 

It  is  recommended  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  matter  that  the  sandpaper  be  kept  moist  with  a  clieap 
mineral  oil,  which  comipletely  does  away  with  the  dust. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  work  can  be  as  satisfactorily  done, 
that  the  sandpaiper  lasts  as  well  and  that  a  journeyman 
gets  over  the  work  as  rapidly  as  by  the  dry  process. 

For  the  other  two  dangers  soap  and  hot  water  are  the 
greatest  safeguards.  Insisting  on  clean  overalls  and  drop 
cloths  and  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  men  to  prop- 
erly wash  up  during  noon  hour  would  go  far  toward  elimi- 
nating the  danger  of  lead  /poisoning,  for  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  it  takes  place  only  when  the  lead  is  taken  into 
the  system  through  the  stomach.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
because  in  so  few  new  buildings  is  the  water  turned  on 
for  the  use  of  the  mechanics,  and  even  then  hot  water 
is  not  easily  obtained. 

perplexing  phase  of  the  problem  for  the  master  painter. 
Having  conceded  that  poisoning  from  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  painting  trade  is  possible,  let  us  be  cautious 
about  aceeipting  any  wild  assertions.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  many  a  case  of  alleged  lead  poisoning  was  a  more 
or  less  direct  result  of  excess  alcohol  in  the  system  or  of  a 
disease  not  acquired  in  the  course  of  legitimate  business 
When  I  lived  in  Brooklyn  two  of  my  neighbors  in  the 
same  block  were  a  doctor  and  a  master  painter.    The  lat- 
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ter,  feeling  ill,  went  to  see  the  medical  man.  who  pro- 
nounced the  trouble  lead  poisoning  without  first  learning 
that  his  patient  simply  ran  his  store  in  Broadway  and 
gave  the  work  only  an  occasional  look  while  it  was  in 
progress,  not  having  been  actively  engaged  on  a  job  in  ten 
years.  So  much  for  the  false-alarm  medico  who  can 
construct  a  diagnosis  from  reading  a  man's  business  card. 

This  same  general  assertion  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  occasional  spasm  about  arsenic  in  wall  paper.  This 
matter  has  been  reipeatedly  thrashed  out  in  legislative 
hearings  and  the  evidence  of  such  alleged  poisonings  has 
been  too  obscure  to  be  convincing.  Sewer  gas  was  per- 
haps the  trouble,  or  it  might  have  been  a  case  of  nerves. 
A  long  acquaintance  with  the  mechanics  who  make  the 
goods  and  stick  their  arms  in  the  barrels  and  pails  of  color 
up  to  the  elbow  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  industry 
can  show  a  larger  percentage  of  robust  manhood.  Most 
color  mixers  start  as  boys,  and  in  one  mill  in  this  State 
three  generations  of  the  same  family  were  at  work  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  certainly  no  danger  from  the  wet 
colors,  and  that  there  can  be  harmful  dust  from  the 
turning  sample  leaves  or  the  unrolling  bolts  of  paper  is 
disproved  by  the  long  list  of  veteran  salesmen  .and  old- 
time  papcrliangors  wlio  can't  seem  to  divorce  themselves 
from  the  business,  or  else  haven't  the  iprice  to  quit. 

Statistics  are  dry  things  to  listen  to,  but  I  will  venture 
these  few,  provided  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company: — 

"The  only  strictly  industrial  disease  for  which  the  In- 
formation is  available  is  lead  poisoning,  and  even  fhla 
disease  is  not  necessarily.  In  all  cases,  the  result  of  occu- 
pational exposure,  since  lead  m.ay  be  introdU(-ed  into  the 
human  system  by  other  means  than  exposure  to  lead  fumes 
and  lead  dust  as  produced  in  industrial  processes.  In  the 
experience  of  the  Prudential  there  have  been  57  deaths 
from  lead  poisoning  among  occupied  males  out  of  a  total 
mortality  of  103,434.     The  maximum   number  of  deaths 
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occurred  at  ages  25  to  44,  when  there  were  25  deaths  from 
lead  (poisoning,  or  0.1  per  cent,  out  .of  a  mortality  of  32,866 
from  all  causes.  The  number  of  deaths  from  lead  poison- 
ing at  ages  45  to  64  was  23,  or  0.1  per  cent,  out  of  a  mor- 
tality of  3<S,S05  deaths  from  all  causes.  There  were 
only  4  deaths  at  ages  15  to  24,  and  only  5  deaths 
from  this  cause  at  ages  65  and  over.  Of  course,  the  true 
incidence  of  lead  poisoning  as  a  cause  of  death  can  only 
be  traced  in  the  mortality  of  an  insurance  company,  or 
the  population  at  large,  by  means  of  the  Budapest  system 
of  death  classification,  which  takes  into  account  the  col- 
lateral or  contributory  causes  eliminated  by  the  restricted 
method  of  classification  by  single  causes. 

"In  the  experience  under  consideration  the  number  of 
deaths  of  painters  was  2,783.  At  ages  15  to  24  the  principal 
cause  of  death  was  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  with  a  pro- 
portionate mortality  of  34.7  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  from 
all  causes  in  this  age  group,  followed  by  accidents  with  22  6 
ner  cent  and  typhoid  fever  with  7  per  cent.  At  ages  2o 
to  44  the' most  important  cause  of  death  was  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  with  a  proportionate  mortality  of  39.2  per 
cent.,  followed  by  Brighfs  disease  with  10.5  per  cent.,  and 
accidents  with  10  per  cent.  The  facts,  m  detail,  for  this 
age  group  are  given  in  tabular  form  below:— 
.  ■  Proportionate  Mortality  of  Painters 

(Ages  25  to  44  years). 

Number  Per  cent. 

■      Cause  of  death.  of  deaths,  of  total. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  

Bright's  disease   ■   ■'^^  ^^-^ 

Accident    007         4.0  ■? 

All  other  causes  ■•  ^"-^ 

Total    "0-^ 

■  ■  "At  ages  45  to  64  the  princiipal  cause  of  death  was 
Bright's  disease,  with  a  resulting  proportionate  of  17.9  per 
cent,  followed  by  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  with  l»-4  Per 
cent,  apoplexy  with  8.2  per  cent.,  and  pneumonia  with  8.1 
r,er  cent  At  ages  65  and  over  the  most  important  cause 
of  death  was  Bright's  disease,  with  a  proportionate  mor- 
tality of  18.9  per  cent.,  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 

'^'"'Thl'^proportionate  mortality  from  lead  poisoning  in  this 
occupation  was  2  per  cent,  at  ages  15  to  24  1.7  Per  cent, 
at  ages  25  to  44,  1.5  per  cent,  at  ages  45  to  64,  and  0.7  per 
cent    at  ages  65  and  over.  .    ^,  . 

"A'full  account  of  what  has  been  done,  or  is  being  done, 
in  the  field  of  industrial  hygiene  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ino-  recent  years,  or  at  the  present  time,  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  The  first  scientific 
investigation  into  the  occurrence  of  industrial  diseases 
was  made  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  published  in 
the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  1907.  Subsequent  to  that  investigation 
State  inspectors  of  health  were  appointed,  and  this  work 
has  been  of  much  practical  value.  In  1910  a  special  report 
on  dusty  trades  in  Masscuhetts  was  published  by  the 
=ame  authority,  with  many  illustrations  emphasizing 
health-injurious  /processes  and  occupations  injurious  to  the 
health  of  minors  under  18  years  of  age.  .     ,  , 

"Occupational  diseases  have  also  been  investigated  and 
reported  upon  in  considerable  detail  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  attached  to  which  is  a  medical 
inspector,  who  has  rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the 
cause  of  industrial  hygiene  and  the  ascertainment  of 
healtji-injurious  conditions  in  the  industries  of  that  State. 

"Occasional  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  work  of  which  will  be  made  more  effective  in 
the  near  future.  Foremost  among  the  agencies  directing 
public  attention  to  health-injurious  occupations  stands  the 
Amei'ican  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which  has 
actively  and  successfully  exerted  itself  in  bringing  about 
the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture of  poisonous  matches.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  as- 
sociation several  congresses  on  industrial  diseases  have 
been  held,  and  upon  its  initiative  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  a  memorial  on  the  subject  of  occupa- 
tional diseases  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  sug- 
gesting the  appointment  of  a  national  commission  of  in- 
quirv  into  the  whole  subject. 

"The  work,  however,  which  has  been  truly  national 
in  character  and  most  useful  for  practical  purposes,  has 
been  done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  has 
published  a  number  of  important  reports  on  industrial 
hygiene  and  the  results  of  special  investigations  into  the 
mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  phosphorus 
poisoning,  load  poisoning,  etc.  Mention  requires  also  to  be 
made  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Occupational 
Diseases  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  includes  the  results 
of  original  inquiries  into  the  occurrence  of  lead  poisoning, 
brass-workers'  ague,  carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  com- 
pressed-air disease,  etc. 

"Aside  from  these  official  investigations  a  large  amount 
of  useful  work  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  through 
private  initiative  or  associated  effect  more  or  less  sustained 
by  private  philanthrophy.    As  a  particularly  suggestive 


modern  tendency,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  sanitary 
board  of  the  suit  and  cloak  industry,  and  the  work  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  which  maintains  exhibits 
on  subjects  of  industrial  hygiene  amplified  by  illustrated 
lectures  emphasizing  in  the  most  ipractical  manner  the 
measures  and  means  by  which  health  and  safety  in  Amer- 
ican industry  may  be  materially  improved.  During  recen* 
years,  therefore,  America  has  contributed  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  material  to  the  study  of  questions  and 
problems  in  industrial  hygiene,  and  the  excellent  beginning 
which  has  been  made  foreshadows  still  more  valuable  re- 
sults in  the  near  future." 

Fire  Prevention. 

In  reading  Mr.  Beck's  excellent  report  to  the  Interna- 
tional on  the  subject  of  mutual  fire  insurance,  doubtless 
many  members  found  something  at  which  to  wonder  in 
his  statement:  "It  was  a  revelation  to  your  committee  to 
find  that  the  percentage  of  fires  in  the  paint  trades  aver- 
aged less  than  2-lOth  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  average  insur- 
ance loss  rate  was  3-7  of  1  per  cent."  So  the  trade  has 
been  given  a  bad  name  as  an  insurance  risk  without  de- 
serving it.  Nevertheless,  it  behooves  the  master  painter, 
along  with  the  other  good  citizens,  to  do  all  he  can  to 
reduce  the  great  waste  from  fire,  in  which  respect  our  own 
country  have  been  giving  a  bad  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Carelessness,  inadequate  precautions  and  downright 
roguery  ,have  combined  to  /pile  up  appalling  figures  of  fire 
waste  in  this  country.  Mr.  Beck,  coming  from  Boston,  had 
a  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  matter  of  fire  losses 
and  incidentally  of  fire  protection.  In  that  city  the  Fire 
Prevention  Commissioner  conferred  with  the  master  paint- 
ers, accepted  their  advice  and  suggestions  so  far  as  the 
law  would  permit,  and  they  in  turn  co-operated  with  him 
heartily  in  the  determination  to  cut  down  the  fire  losses 
and  reduce  the  jeopardy  of  lives.  The  regulations  under 
which  the  commissioner  works  and  to  which  the  master 
painters  of  greater  Boston  conform,  so  fully  cover  this 
division  of  my  paper  that  they  seem  the  best  possible 
piece  of  advice  in  the  matter  of  fire  prevention.  There- 
fore, as  they  are  not  long,  I  will  quote  them  as  the  con- 
clusions of  men  who  have  made  a  profound  study  of  the 
subject: — 

Fire  Prevention  Regulations. 

"1.  The  following  regulations  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Prevention  District  of  Massachusetts, 
and  shall  govern  the  keeping,  storage  and  use  of  all  paints, 
oils  and  inflammable  fluids  except  gasoline,  naphtha,  ben- 
zine and  other  volatile  infiammable  fluids  that  emit  an 
inflammable  vapor  at  a  temperature  lower  thn  30  degrees 
F.  They  shall  apply  only  to  paint  shqps  and  paint  stores 
in,  or  within  50  feet  of,  a  dwelling  house. 

"2.  No  paint,  oil  or  inflammable  fluid  included  in  the 
following  regulations  shall  be  kept  or  stored  in  bulk  or 
in  barrel,  otherwise  than  in  the  tank  of  an  automobile,  or 
motor  boat  or  stationary  engine,  in  total  quantity  exceed- 
ing 10  gallons,  in  any  part  of  any  building  used  for  habi- 
tation, or  within  50  feet  of  any  such  building,  unless  such 
paint,  oil  or  inflammable  fluid  is  inclosed  within  a  fireproof 
room  or  structure,  constructed  and  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner. 

"3.  In  determining  whether  paints,  oils  or  inflammable 
fluids  are  kept  in  bulk  in  total  quantity  exceeding  10  gal- 
lons, the  contents  of  unbroken  original  containers  are  not 
counted,  unless  they  exceed  10  gallons  in  each  case. 

"4.  The  term  'fireproof  structure'  shall  include  metal 
tanks  prqperly  constructed  and  placed  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"5.  The  terms  'building  used  for  habitation'  and  'building 
used  for  dwelling  purposes'  shall  include  any  building  in 
which  a  person  spends  his  usual  sleeping  hours. 

"6.  If  the  total  amount  of  paints,  oils  and  inflammable 
iluids,  determined  as  stated  in  section  3  above,  that  is 
Kept  or  stored  in  a  building  used  for  habitation,  or  within 
50  feet  of  such  a  building,  exceeds  75  gallons,  it  shall  be 
kept  or  stored  in  approved  metal  tanks,  or  in  a  fireproof 
room  constructed  in  accordance  with  ,plan  'A'  hereinbelow 
set  forth;  if  the  total  amount  of  such  oils  and  fluids  kept  in 
such  a  building,  or  within  50  feet  of  such  a  building,  be 
less  than  75  gallons  but  more  than  10  gallons,  it  shall  be 
kept  or  stored  in  approved  metal  tanks,  or  in  a  fireproof 
room  constructed  in  accordance  with  plan  'B'  hereinbelow 
set  forth. 

■'7.  The  fireproof  room  required  for  plan  'A'  shall  be  con- 
structed as  follows:— Walls  of  brick,  stone,  terra  cotta,  con- 
crete, or  2-inch  solid  cement  and  wire  lathing,  on  channel 
iron  studding  not  over  12  inches  center  to  center:  floors 
of  brick,  stone,  terra  cott.a  or  concrete,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  live  load  of  not  less  than  100  pounds  per  square 
foot;  ceiling  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  concrete  or  2-inch  solid 
plaster  and  metal  lathing,  on  channel  iron  furring  hung 
from  the  ceiling. 

"8.  No  such  room  shall  have  more  than  one  door-o(pening, 
and  such  opening  shall  be  not  more  than  3  feet  wide  and 
7  feet  high.  It  shall  be  protected  by  a  self-closing  stand- 
ard fireproof  door,  door  frame  and  threshold.  The  threshold 
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shall  be  set  so  that  its  top  surface  shall  be  at  least  2  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  hig-hest  point  of  the  floor. 

"9.  All  such  rooms  shall  be  so  located  that  at  least  one 
wall  shall  either  be  an  external  wall  of  a  building,  or  shall 
be  adjacent  to  an  external  wall,  in  order  that  ventilation, 
which  is  required,  shall  be  direct  to  the  outer  air.  The 
openings  giving  ventilation  shall  have  an  area  equal  in 
the  aggregate  to  at  least  one-fifteenth  of  the  floor  area  of 
the  fireproof  room,  and  shall  be  so  located  as  not  to  expose 
other  buildings. 

"10.  Ventilation  openings  in  fireproof  rooms  of  plan  'A' 
must  be  covered  by  substantial  wire  screens  not  coarser 
than  10  mesh.  All  window  openings  exceipt  the  vents  shall 
be  protected  by  wired  glass  set  in  metal  frames  and 
sashes. 

"11.  The  fireproof  room  required  for  plan  'B'  shall  be 
constructed  as  follows: — Walls  and  ceilings,  if  made  of 
combustible  material,  shall  be  covered  with  flat  sheet  metal 
of  20  gauge;  floors  if  made  of  combustible  material,  shall 
be  covered  with  sheet  metal  of  not  less  than  16  gauge,  with 
protective  metal  strips  under  joints,  and  nailed  every  6 
inches;  doors  shall  be  covered  with  sheet  metal,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  self-closing  device  approved  by  the  Building 
Commissioner  or  Building  Inspector;  windows  exposing 
building-s  within  a  distance  of  10  feet  shall  be  constructed 
with  metal  sashes  and  frames  with  wired  glass.  All  such 
rooms  shall  be  suitably  vented  to  the  outer  air. 

"12.  The  amount  of  paints,  oils  and  inflammable  fluids 
that  may  be  keipt  in  a  building  used  for  habitation  outside 
a  fireproof  room  may  be  limited  by  the  head  of  the  Fire 
Department,  with  a  view  to  the  special  fire  hazard  in  each 
case. 

"13.  All  paint  shops,  or  paint  stores,  located  in  dwelling 
houses,  however  small  the  quantity  of  paints,  oils  or  in- 
flammable fluids  kept,  must  have  a  permit  from  the  head 
of  the  Fire  Department.  Such  permits  will  be  granted 
only  when  the  persons  in  charge  of  such  ipaint  shops  and 
paint  stores  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  head  of  the  Fire  Department  intended  to  safeguard 
the  lives  of  persons  living  in  such  houses. 

"14.  The  requirements  of  plan  'A'  and  plan  'B'  may  be 
modified  by  the  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner  in  consid- 
eration of  special  circumstances  materially  lessening  the 
hazard. 

"15.  All  paint  shops  and  paint  stores  shall  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: — 

(a)  Positively  no  smoking  shall  be  allowed. 

(b)  Oil  rags,  waste,  rubbish  and  sweepings  -shall  be  de- 
stroyed at  once,  or  keiDt  in  metal-covered  barrels  and  emp- 
tied at  least  once  a  week. 

(c)  The  use  of  sawdust  on  the  floors,  shelves  or  platforms 
is  prohibited. 

(d)  Oil  drippings,  or  drippings  of  any  kind  on  floors  or 
shelves  must  be  wiped  up  with  rags  at  once,  and  the  rags 
must  be  placed  as  stated  above;  the  spots  must  then  be 
covered  with  sand. 

(e)  Shops  and  stores  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  orderly 
manner,  free  from  waste  roaper  or  other  rubbish.  Sweep 
before  leaving  for  the  night. 

(f)  All  passageways  and  stairs  must  be  kept  clear  and 
free  from  obstructions  at  all  times. 

(g)  Stoves  must  be  properly  protected  with  sheet  metal 
on  at  least  three  sides,  and  sheet  metal  must  be  placed 
underneath,  extending  at  least  a  foot  beyond  the  stove 
on  all  sides  except  the  front,  where  the  metal  shall  extend 
2  feet  beyond  the  stove,  if  the  floor  be  of  combustible 
material. 

(h)  Whenever  gas  is  used  it  shall  be  lighted  with  an 
electric  spark  lighting  system,  or  by  some  method  ap- 
proved by  the  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner.  Where  pos- 
sible, electricity  is  at  all  times  to  be  preferred. 

(i)  Bright  red  ipails  filled  with  dry  sand  must  be  kept 
in  convenient  places  in  shops  and  stores,  one  to  each  hun- 
dred feet  of  floor  area,  and  a  chemical  fire  extinguisher  of 
2%  gallons  or  more  in  capacity,  or  the  pr|ui\-alent  thereof, 
shall  be  provided  for  each  1,000  square  feet  or  fraction 
thereof. 

(j)  Cards  containing  the  rules  set  forth  in  this  section 
shall  be  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  walls  of  every 
paint  shop  and  paint  store. 

(k)  For  violation  of  any  one  of  the  foregoing  rules  the 
proprietor  of  a  paint  shop  or  paint  store  may  be  reported 
to  the  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner,  who  shall  send  him 
a  written  warnin.g.  For  a  second  violation  the  permit 
under  which  .such  proprietor  is  conducting  said  business 
may  be  revoked  by  the  said  Commissioner." 

When  Mr.  Symonds  had  finished  reading  his  paper,  Mr. 
Brown  called  attention  to  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  late  M.  A.  Clapp,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  that  five  pound 
paper  bags,  filled  with  sand,  he  kept  on  convenient  shelves 
in  the  paint  .shop.  Such  a  bag  of  sand  can  be  thrown  at 
an  incipient  fire  and  will  extinguish  it,  where  the  heat 
may  make  it  difl^cult  to  pour  sand  upon  the  fire  from  a 
paii.  This  kind  of  a  fire  extinguisher  is  cheap  and  very 
effective  in  a  paint  .shop  fire. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  the  papers  were  received 
and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  that  coiling  the  rope  on  the  swing 


staging  was  a  bad  practice— the  men  on  the  stage  are 
apt  to  stumble  over  the  rope,  which  takes  up  space. 

Question  Box. 

What  is  the  first  duty  of  a  local  association  in  taking  in 
a  new  member? 

Get  his  initiation  fee,  said  Mr.  Schoonmaker. 

Send  a  dollar  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Association 
so  as  to  make  him  a  full-fledged  member,  said  Mr.  Willem. 

The  following  telegram  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Ohio  Association: — 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J..  July  23,  1917. 
To  the  Ohio  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 
The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators,  in  convention  assembled,  send  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  a  very  successful  convention. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Udall  called   the  meeting   to   order  at  9.50 
a.  m.  and  read  the  following  question: 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  painting  trade  less 
seasonal  and  provide  more  continuous  employment 
for  the  journeymen? 

He  called  upon  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  who  said: 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  the 
Association  can  consider,  for  all  students  of  efficiency 
are  agreed  that  it  is  only  by  continuous  employment  of 
•.shop  equipment  at  its  capacity  that  any  manufacturmg 
business  can  be  made  most  profitable,  and  you  are 
manufacturers  of  paiinted  houses. 

If  vour  m-m  are  idle  and  your  equipment  is  lying  an 
the  shop,  you  are  losing  interest  on  the  money  you  have 
invested  in  your  business. 

If  you  lay  off  vour  men  because  there  is  no '  work  for 
them  thev  will  hunt  another  joto,  and  when  you  get  more 
work'  to  do.  you  will  have  to  hire  new  men  and  break 
them  in  to  vour  way  of  doing  business.  Manufacturers 
who  are  students  of  efficiency  are  agreed  that  it  takes 
several  weeks  in  a  new  job  before  a  mechanic  begins  to 
earn  profit  for  his  employer. 

Moreover,  when  you  hire  a  man  in  the  rush  season 
and  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  the  work  he  is  engaged  on 
is  finished  he  will  he  laid  off,  he  is  more  than  human  if 
he  will  not  soldier  on  the  job  to  make  the  work  last  as 
lone-  as  possible.  But  if  you  have  a  crew  of  men  who  are 
reasonably  certain  of  steady  employment,  they  will  take 
an  interest  in  their  work  and  you  will  find  that  you  can 
make  more  money. 

T  know  master  painters  who  keep  their  men  busy  tne 
year  round.  They  have  an  established  reputation  for 
doing  good  work  and  their  customers  are  willing  to  wait 
for  them.  You  can  all  do  the  same  thing  if  you  use  tact 
with  your  customers  and  if  you  will  say  to  the  customer 
w-i-o  v,-ants  you  to  start  his  house  the  next  day:— 

"Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  do  it,  but  I  know  you  want 
a  giood  job,  and  the  men  I  would  be  willing  to  trust  with 
\-our  work  are  all  busy  just  now.  If  you  will  wait  your 
turn,  I  will  put  my  very  best  men  on  your  house,  and  I 
will  guarantee  that  I  will  give  you  a  satisfactory  job, 
but  if  .you  insist  on  having  your  work  started  to-morrow, 
I  would  have  to  hire  any  man  who  comes  along  and  I 
could  not  promise  that  the  work  would  be  done  right. 
I  would  rather  not  do  the  work  at  all  than  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  satisfactory,  but  if  you  are 
willing  to  wait,  T  will  be  able  to  give  your  work  personal 
supervision  that  I  could  not  give  'ww  that  I  am  rushe<l, 
and  I  will  see  that  ever>'thing  is  done  to  please  you." 

An  argument  like  that  will  have  weight  with  a  rea- 
sonable man. 

Then  you  can  go  to  your  customers  and  suggest  that 
you  do  the  work  while  they  are  away  at  the  .seashore  or 
mountains.  You  will  guarantee  the  honesty  of  your  men 
and  they  will  be  spared  the  annoyance  of  having  paint- 
ers around  the  house  while  they  are  livinp  in  it.  That 
should  serve  to  keep  your  men  busy  during  the  summer. 

In  winter  you  can  tell  people  it  is  the  best  time  to 
have  paperhanging  and  interior  painting  done  because 
the  house  is  dryer  when  the  heat  is  on  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  \  ear. 

It  will  pay  anv  master  painter  better  to  have  a  few 
men  working  steadily  all  the  year  round  than  to  hire  a 
lot  of  painters  during  the  ru.sh  sea.«ion,  only  to  fire  them 
as  soon  as  tlie  hurry-up  Jobs  are  all  completed.  And  the 
men  will  be  better  satisfied  too. 

Parents  do  not  like  to  apprentice  their  boys  to  a  trade 
unless  there  is  chance  of  steady  employment,  and  paint- 
ing is  noted  as  boing  a  seasonal  trade,  in  which  journey- 
men get  only  half  time  employment. 

If  the  ma.ster  painters  ^vill  get  together  and  endeavor 
to  educate  their  customers  to  being  willing  to  wait  their 
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tum,  tlien  there  is  a  good  chance  to  prolong-  the  paint- 
dng-  se<ason  and  give  the  journeymen  steadier  employ- 
ment. And  it  ■will  be  worth  all  the  effort  that  you  can 
expend  if  you  can  only  accomplish  this  object. 

Mr.  Pierson  said  there  is  ane  point  that  Mr.  Brown 
overlooked.  The  master  painters  in  every  locality  are 
enemies.  If  we  have  to  have  harmony  in  our  colors,  w« 
should  have  it  among  ourselves.  We  should  endeavor  to 
have  harmonious  action  with  our  journeymen.  I  have 
had  the  thought  that  we  ought  to  make  an  agreement 
with  the  local  unions  whereby  they  would  agree  to  work 
for  nobody  but  a  member  of  the  Masters'  Association  if 
they  could  give  them  employment. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  no  matter  what  you  agreed  with 
the  unio'n,  they  would  double  around  and  do  different. 
The  selfishness  of  mankind  is  seen  both  in  the  masters 
and  the  men.  Every  shop  cannot  prolong  the  season.  A 
ehoip  working  on  big  work  must  take  a  big  bunch  oif  men 
and  work  them  like  slaves.  You  can't  put  these  men  on 
to  decorate.  If  you  have  a  gang  of  eight  or  ten  men 
and  get  their  conifidence,  they  will  do  their  best  to  help 
you  out. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  that  while  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  journeyman  painters,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience with  their  unfaimesB  as  an  organization.  It  is 
up  to  the  master  painters  to  remedy  this  defect  in  our 
business.  There  is  the  old  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust and  the  fear  that  if  we  do  not  promise  Mr.  Smith 
that  we  will  have  our  men  on  the  job  next  day  he 
will  give  it  to  Bill  Jones.  Otherwise  we  would  ask  him 
to  wait.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  the  Old  Country  to  ask 
a  customer  to  wait,  and  they  will  do  it  in  order  to  get 
the  man  they  want.  I  have  had  customers  ask  for  a 
certain  man,  even  though  I  have  known  he  was  not  the 
best  workman,  but  I  knew  that  what  he  did  would  sat-  * 
isfy  the  customer.  Don't  hire  a  man  you  know  nothing 
about  in  order  to  fulfil  a  rash  promise  that  you  will  have 
a  man  on  the  job  the  next  morning.  I  have  tried  put- 
ting men  on  a  permanent  salary  and  find  it  very  satis- 
factory. 

Secretary  Witt  read  a  letter  from  Governor  Edge,  re- 
gretting he  would  be  unable  to  be  present  owing  to  the 
Federal  mobilization  of  troops.  He  assured  the  conven- 
tion of  hiis  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Association. 

Charles  Greenhalgh  read  the  following 

Report  of  Delegates  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion. 

Your  delegates  to  the  International  convention  reported 
verbally  to  the  first  Executive  Board  meeting,  held  in 
March.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  also  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  have  already  been  reported  in  full  in 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Carpets  and  Wall  Papers  and 
Curtains,  it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  this  Association  to 
know  how  well  the  International  Association  has  pro- 
gressed under  its  new  regime. 

Your  delegates  were  indefatigable  in  their  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  convention,  so  much  so  that  they 
were  able  to  hold  u,p  the  election  of  vice-president  for  fully 
fifteen  minutes  in  their  earnestness  to  serve  you  to  the 
best  advantage. 

At  one  part  of  the  proceedings,  some  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey,  who  were  sitting  up  near  the  front,  tried  to 
steal  the  job  of  your  delegates,  but  they  soon  found  to 
their  surprise  that  your  delegates  were  'present  and  at- 
tending to  the  job  themselves. 

Is  it  just  chance  or  is  it  simply  following  the  old  custom 
that  good  things  are  often  found  in  small  packages?  Just 
as  New  Jersey,  a  small  State,  has  forged  to  the  front  in 
membership,  so  Connecticut,  another  small  State,  in  this 
organization,  came  to  the  front  and  did  herself  proud  in 
the  most  excellent  manner  in  which  she  took  care  of  the 
convention. 

The  convention  of  1917  was  a  milestone  to  which  she  will 
always  look  back.  Maybe  the  calibre  of  the  men  who 
compose  the  membership  of  the  Nutmeg  State  was  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  it,  but  the  combination— the 
executive  ability  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  Con- 
necticut Association— were  invincible,  hence  the  result  as 
you  now  know  it,  a  matter  of  history,  the  most  successful 
convention  up  to  date. 

Chas.  Greenhalgh, 
Wm.  Christensen, 
R.  S.  Turton, 

Delegates. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart  the  report  was  received  and 
made  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  convention. 

Charles  E.  Hecht,  of  Irvington,  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber from  the  Newark  Association,  showed  his  recently  in- 
vented 

Brush  Hanger. 

He  first  spoke  of  the  growth  in  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  benefit  derived  from  attendance  at  the 
convention,  then  he  said: — 

Brushes  are  of  correct  formation  when  they  leave  the 


factory,  but  they  do  not  assume  proper  condition  for  use 
till  they  have  been  broken  in.  We  are  only  able  to  use 
a  certain  portion  of  the  length  of  the  bristles,  when  the 
brush  becomes  a  stub  and  is  suitable  only  for  rough  work. 

If  we  can  save  the  brush  at  the  present  price  of  bristles, 
ill  order  to  get  as  much  wear  as  possible  from  the  portion 
that  can  be  used  it  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

While  we  can  take  care  of  brushes  in  the  shop,  we  can- 
not always  do  it  on  the  job. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  journeyman  is  to  lay  the 
brush  on  a  board  or  keg  when  he  quits  work.  The  paint, 
in  a  day  or  two,  will  harden  in  the  heel  of  the  brush  and 
injure  it.  The  brush  should  be  immersed  in  paint  or  oil 
when  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  day. 

When  using  flat  paint,  I  have  had  my  men  immerse  the 
brushes  in  turpentine.  Some  men  immerse  their  brushes 
in  linseed  oil,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  create  shiners 
as  the  oil  works  out  of  the  brush.  The  turpentine  will 
work  out  on  the  painters'  hands  and  cause  annoyance.  The 
painter  wants  to  keep  his  hands  clean,  and  he  tries  to  keep 
the  brush  handle  clean. 

I  have  been  troubled  by  having  brushes  deformed  and 
the  bristles  curled  at  the  end.  The  weight  of  the  handle 
and  ferrule  will  cause  the  bristles  to  bend,  if  they  are  stood 
on  end  in  the  pot  of  paint. 

I  have  invented  a  holder  which  conforms  to  the  handle 
and  when  not  in  use  is  held  by  spring  tension  in  a  recess 
in  the  handle.  When  the  day's  work  is  done,  the  hook  is 
pulled  out  and  the  brush  is  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  keg 
or  pot  with  the  bristles  immersed  in  the  paint  fluid. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  hook  very  simple. 

An  oval  varnish  brush  has  a  special  tendency  to  become 
curled  at  the  end.  When  fitted  with  these  hooks,  these 
brushes  can  be  suspended  in  the  varnish  and  they  will  be 
kept  in  true  form  when  in  use.  .  ,  ,    .  , 

The  same  method  can  be  employed  with  the  sash  tool, 
the  hook  m  each  case  conforming  with  the  shape  of  the 
brush  handle.  ^  ^  , 

It  will  cost  a  httle  over  half  a  cent  to  make  the  recess 
m  the  handle.   The  hook  and  pivot  will  cost  less. 

These  holders  should  be  applied  to  the  brushes  during 
their  construction  at  the  factory.  If  the  trade  demands 
these  hooks  they  will  add  vei-y  little  to  the  cost  of  the 

^^Pres^dent  Udail  said  the  Association  should  feel  proud 
that  one  of  its  members  had  invented  such  a  practical 

^°One  member  raised  the  objection  that  the  brushes  did 
not  come  to  the  same  depth  in  the  pot 

Mr  Hecht  said  the  hoods  could  readily  be  so  placed 
that  the  tops  of  the  brushes  would  be  on  a  level,  but  it 
was  not  likely  that  paint,  varnish  and  flat  wall  finish 
brushes  would  be  hung  in  the  same  pot. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Hecht  said  that  tihe  hood 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  paint,  and  hence  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  its  becoming  clogged  up. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  an  address  by  V.  P. 
Christofferson,  of  Perth  Amboy,  secretary  of  the  Master 
Builders*  Association  of  New  Jersey,  on 

Compensation  Insurance. 

He  said:— It  was  about  a  year  ago  that  the  feature  of 
compensation  insurance  was  taken  up  by  the  Association. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  members  were  obliged  to  scout 
about  for  insurance,  and  in  many  cases  pay  an  exorbitant 
DricG 

It  was  then  shown  that  by  making  a  special  agreement 
the  members  could  save  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  cost  to  non- 
members.  ,  ^  « 

This  has  added  about  20O  merfibers  to  the  State  Assocaa 
tion.  When  you  can  show  a  man  that  it  is  a  money  sav- 
ing proposition,  you  can  get  him  to  join  your  organiza- 
tion. 

By  an  act  signed  May  23,  it  was  made  compulsory  upon 
every  emplover  of  labor  to  carry  compensation  insurance. 
This  covers  all  classes  of  employes,  except  domestic  ser- 
vants and  farm  laborers. 

You  can  carry  your  own  insurance,  if  you  make  a  state- 
ment of  your  business  to  the  commissioners,  showing 
your  ability  to  do  so,  and  file  a  bond.  The  heason  is  that 
compensation  extends  four  years  into  the  future. 

If  you  fail  to  do  this  or  to  carry  insurance  with  a  com- 
pany doing  business  in  the  State,  you  are  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1  per  day  for  every  man  in  your  employ. 

There  is  a  State  ratin.g  commission  which  sets  the  rates, 
and  they  have  materially  raised  the  rates. 

The  minimum  premium  had  been  raised  to  $50  for  all 
contractors  in  the  painting  business.  This  placed  a  great 
burden  on  the  small  contractor,  who  works  himself  with 
his  men,  and  the  minimum  has  been  reduced  by  the  com- 
mission to  $25. 

A  law  was  passed  making  it  compulsory  on  all  com- 
panies to  charge  the  manual  rate  of  insurance. 

That  does  awr.y  with  the  agreement  of  giving  the  As- 
sociation members  a  discount  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  below  the 
manual  rates. 

But  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  protected 
by  adding  a  profit  sharing  indorsement  on  all  premiums 
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written  for  members  of  the  Association  only,  so  that, 
after  various  fixed  charges  have  been  paid,  the  balance 
will  he  divided  between  the  stocliholders  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  so  that  your  dividend  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  your  insurance  to  about  what  it  has  been  un- 
der the  agreement  previously  in  force,  and  no  master 
painters  except  members  of  this  Association  will  partici- 
pate in  this  profit  sharing  plan.  • 

Mr.  Christofferson  answered  questions  that  were  asked 
by  different  members  as  follows;— 

It  is  not  compulsory  to  carry  public  liability  insui-ance 
but  it  is  advisable. 

Any  policy  written  prior  to  July  1,  1917,  carries  to  the 
exjpiration  of  the  policy  term  at  the  old  rate. 

Mr.  Casperson  said  he  had  reduced  the  cost  of  his 
insurance  from  $60  to  $27  by  insuring  with  the  Manufac- 
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r/ie  ahovz  payroll,  devised  by  Charles  J.  Rogghe,  nol  only  sJwxvs  the  amounts  due  each  man  but  also  the  proper 

number  of  bills  and  coins  to  drarv  from  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  the  men;  and  it  also  keeps  a  record  of  the  different 

classes  of  Liability  Insurance — both  for  the  n>eek  and  for  the  rvhole  period  of  three  or  six  months.  Entries  in  the  pay- 
roll are  made  from  the  journeymen's  lime  slips. 


turers'  Liability  Insurance  Company,  under  the  Associa- 
tion agreement. 

An  Improved  Pay  Roll. 

Mr.  Christofferson  said  he  had  heen  asked  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  convention  a  matter  of  interest.  Many 
contractors  have  no  systematic  w^ay  of  keeping  track  of 
their  pay  roll  without  a  great  deal  of  effort  of  book- 
keeping. 

Many  men  have  little  time  to  attend  to  bookkeeping. 
Every  man  employing  labor  should  have  a  pay  roll  and 
,a  time  sheet. 

Each  day  or  week  the  men  fill  in  the  time  sheets,  which 
are  turned  into  tihe  office,  and  we  have  this  ^weekly  rec- 
ord devised  by  air.  Rogghe.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
:n  such  compact  space. 
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The  sheet  is  so  arranged  that  it  shows  exactly  how 
many  bills  of  each  denomination  the  employer  should 
draw  from  the  bank  when  he  gets  the  money  for  your 
pay  roll. 

There  is  also  a  column  which  tabulates  the  amounts  on 
the  pay  roll  for  intei-ior  and  exterior  work  for  comipen- 
sation  insurance. 

These  sheets  can  be  obtained  perforated  so  they  can  be 
bound,  or  in  loose  leaf  form  so  they  can  be  (filed  away. 

As  each  week  goes  by,  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  what 
the  past  week,  month,  or  six  months  has  been  for  the 
compensation  insurance  company  when  they  come  to 
check  up  your  pay  rolls  for  the  amount  of  premium. 

This  system  has  been  copyrighted  by  Mr.  Rogghe,  and 
the  blanks  will  be  furnished  by  him  at  a  very  reasonable 
price,  so  that  they  will  cost  you  about  2l^  cents  a  week. 

These  sheets  form  a  simplified  method  of  keeping  track 
of  your  pay  roll  and  of  your  compensation  insurance. 
You  ,will  notice  that  they  check  up  your  accounts  because 
in  three  places  the  total  amount  must  agree. 

Prof.  James  E.  Dugan,  of  the  Newark  Industrial  High 
School,  spoke  in  part  as  follows  on 

Vocational  Education. 

T  appreciate  it  greatly  when  I  am  asked  to  speak  on  a 
topic  of  this  kind. 
There  are  two  viewpoints  you  should  be  interested  in. 

1.  As  employers  of  labor. 

2.  As  progressive  citizens. 

We  all  know  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  labor,  especially  of  skilled  labor. 

The  manufacturers  have  employed  scouts  to  go  over  the 
country  and  seek  men  for  their  skilled  labor. 

Men  have  been  constantly  coming  to  me  and  asking  me 
to  furnisli  young  men  of  sixteen  or  over,  both  sdhool- 
trained  and  unskilled. 

This  shortage  of  labor  is  caused  by  .the  demand  of  the 
United  States  for  troops,  and  these  men  are  recruited 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  labor.  If  a  separate  peace  is 
made  by  Russia,  in  such  an  event  the  United  States  will 
be  compelled  to  place  5,000,000'  men  on  the  battle  front, 
and  labor  will  be  very  scarce.  People  will  not  have  work 
done  and  we  will  lose  financially  and  morally,  too,  for 
manufacturers  are  even  now  stealing  men  from  one  an- 
other, offering  special  inducements  to  men  already  em- 
ployed to  come  to  them. 

'We  will  soon  have  women  in  industry  in  a  manner  we 
•have  never  had  before.  There  is  a  waste  having  men  tend- 
ing soda  fountains  or  in  dry  goods  stores  when  they  ought 
to  be  engaged  in  productive  or  destructive  work. 

There  will  be  a  change  in  industrial  standards,  because 
of  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the  standards  will  be  much 
lower  than  before,  because  of  this  shortage  of  labor. 

It  is  useless  to  think  we  can  depend  upon  immigration 
as  we  'have  done  heretofore.  The  only  other  source  of 
supply  is  to  train  the  young  men  to  become  skilled  me- 
chanics. 

In  'Newark  we  'have  70,0'C'O  men  engaged  in  industry,  35,- 

000  boys  in  school,  and  only  250  boys  being  trained  for 
industry. 

In  this  country  we  should  'have  15,0010,000  young  men  be- 
ing trained  for  industry. 

We  start  our  boys  with  the  idea  that  we  will  send  them 
to  college,  but  98  per  cent,  fall  by  the  wayside.  We  should 
'have  them  training  for  industry. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  association  of  this  kind  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  vocational  training. 

It  costs  about  three  times  as  much  to  train  a  boy  voca- 
tionally as  it  does  to  educate  him  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Vocational  education  was  established  in  Massachusetts 
as  the  result  of  a  commission  appointed  by  Governor 
Douglass.  Now  eleven  States  have  taken  it  up.  Under 
the  Smith-Hughes  bill  each  year  $7,000,000  will  be  available 
from  the  Federal  Government.  At  that  time  the  State  will 
contribute  one-third.  The  National  Government  will  con- 
tribute one-third  and  the  local  government  one-third. 

We  are  drawing  plans  for  a  new  school  in  Newark,  and 

1  have  arranged  for  a  larger  room  to  be  devoted  to  teach- 
ing painting  and  decorating. 

We  must  get  over  the  idea  that  our  boys  must  do  easier 
work  than  we  do.  There  is  something  the  matter  with 
our  American  boys.  They  don't  want  to  work.  The  harder 
you  make  the  boys  work  the  better  they  will  be. 

I  hope  this  Association  will  adopt  a  set  of  resolutions 
that  may  be  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Trenton  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  favor- 
ing vocational  education. 

If  this  war  lasts  two  years  we  will  have  in  the  United 
States  '200,000  men  without  arms  or  legs,  and  we  will  have 
to  rehabilitate  those  men  and  teach  them  how  to  work 
and  be  self-supporting.  The  government  will  have  to  take 
these  men  and  make  them  go  to  school  and  learn  to  be 
self-supporting. 

These  crip'Ples  will  have  to  be  taken  first  to  a  con- 
valescent hospital  where  they  will  be  rehabilitated,  and 
then  they  must  be  taught  to  work  and  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

One  manufacturer  In  Toronto  has  seventy-five  crippled 


men  working  at  automatic  machines,  and  doing  as  good 
work  as  men  who  are  wihole  and  sound. 

This  Association  should  go  on  record  as  favoring  this 
movement. 

OVtr.  Schoonmaker  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions be  instructed  to  prepare  resolutions  that  this  Asso- 
ciation is  in  favor  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Prof. 
Dougan,  and  that  they  toe  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  a  unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Dougan. 

!Mr.  Brown  said  he  thought  that  the  fact  that  the  schools 
seemed  to  endeavor  to  make  education  easy  for  the  chil- 
dren had  much  to  do  with  the  disinclination  of  young  men 
to  work.  There  is  very  little  of  the  old  spirit  of  responsi- 
bility instilled  into  the  children,  and  they  are  not  made  to 
work  as  they  used  to  do  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  im- 
pressed upon  them  that  the  dbject  uf  education  was  to 
prepare  them  for  their  life's  work.  The  whole  effort  now 
seems  to  be  to  make  education  easy,  and  when  boys  get 
through  their  school  days  they  have  been  so  imbued  witi 
the  idea  that  things  should  be  made  easy  for  them  that 
they  lack  the  incentive  to  'hard  work  that  should  have 
been  instilled  into  them  from  the  beginning  of  their  school 
days.  . 

Prof  Dougan  said  that  if  parents  did  not  complam  be- 
cause their  children  were  punished,  and  if  they  would  co- 
operate more  with  the  schools,  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained. , 

A  letter  of  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  was  read 
from  United  States  Senator  Josep>h  iS.  Prelinghuysen,  of 
New'  Jersey.  _  _ 

Baron  van  der  Noot  de  Moorsel,  of  the  Duryea  War  Re- 
lief, was  introduced  and  made  an  address  asking  for  aid 
for  Belgium.  ^  ^v, 

A  collection  was  taken  amounting  to  ^o2.ii  tor  tne 
benefit  of  the  fund. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 

After  some  announcements  about  the  evenmg  s  enter- 
tainment. President  IMall  read  some  questions,  all  ot 
which  referred  to.  certain  privileges  connected  with  asso- 
ciate membership  in  the  International  Association.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  should  have  been 
referred  to  the  International  secretary. 

Waldo  G.  Edwards,  estimator  for  Edward  C.  Beck,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  read  the  following  paper: 

Measurements  for  Estimating. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

To  any  one  who  has  followed  up  estimates  on  painting, 
it  is  astonishing  to  find  so  much  difference  in  the  prices 
which  master  painters  submit  on  the  same  work.  A 
great  deal  of  this  difference  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
haphazard  and  unsystematic  iways  in  which  estimates 
are  arrived  at.  I  have  noticed,  in  the  course  of  my 
work  the  different  methods  employed  by  other  men. 
Many  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with  these  same 
methods  or  similar  ones,  which  I  will  briefly  outline: 

1.  Some  men  will  I'ead  the  painter's  specifications, 
glance  through  the  general  specifications  and  look  over 
the  plans.  Then,  without  a  measurement  of  any  sort, 
they  will  have  their  estimate  ready  in  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.    This  is  the  Guess  Method. 

2.  Other  men,  after  reading  the  specifications,  lookmg 
over  the  plans,  etc.,  will  compare  the  job  to  be  figured 
upon  with  one  they  are  doing  or  have  done,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  in  the  two  pieces  of  work, 
and  in  that  way  will  arrive  at  their  estimates.  This  is 
the  Comparison  Method. 

3.  Others,  after  getting  acquainted  with  the  specifica- 
tions and  plans,  will  figure  out,  for  the  various  items  to 
be  treated,  the  number  of  days  required  for  each  item 
and  -the  stock  necessary,  making  up  their  estimates  in. 
this  way.    This  is  the  Stock  and  Time  Method. 

4.  Still  others  will,  after  making  themselves  familiar 
with  the  specifications  and  plans,  proceed  to  measure 
into  square  yards  the  various  parts  to  be  painted,  pricing 
i^ach  item  at  what  it  is  worth  per  square  yard  to  finish. 
This  is  the  Square  Yard  Method. 

I  have  cited  these  four  methods  as  though  applying 
only  to  estimating  from  the  plans  and  specifications. 
However,  the  same  methods,  slightly  modified,  are  also 
practiced  when  estimating  from  existing  or  old  work. 

The  first  two  methods  are  used  to  a  great  extent.  This 
is  unfortunate,  because  they  are  very  deceiving  and  un- 
leliable  and  account  for  many  erratic  estimates.  These 
methods  should  not  be  used;  they  are  not  estimates,  but 
merely  apologie.s.  The  third,  or  S'tock  and  Time  Method, 
is  much  moi'e  satisfactory,  and  if  the  jobs  are  small  and 
plain,  can  be  used  by  the  practical  painter  with  very 
good  results,  particuliarly  on  old  work.  However,  on 
large  and  complicated  jobs,  this  method  is  not  practical, 
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especially  when  estimating  from  the  plans  Plans  are 
drawn  to  various  scales.  It  is  very  difficult  fo'' /^e  man 
who  figures  his  work  by  the  Stock  and  Time  Method  to 
reproduce  in  his  mind  the  true  dimensions  represented 
by  one-eighth  inch  or  one-fourth  inch  scale,  or  any  other 
scale  drawings. 

The  last  or  Square  Tard  Method,  is  without  any  ques- 
tion the  most  practical,  accurate  and  systematic  basis 
of  making  up  an  estimate.  The  practice  of  measuring 
all  surfaces  into  square  yards  is  just  as  convenient  to  use 
when  figxiring  existing  buildings  as  when  figuring  from 
the  plans.  It  also  covers  exterior  work  as  well  as  inte- 
rior work,  and  is  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  structures  or 
portions  of  structures,  regardless  of  dimensions  and  con- 
ditions. This  talk  will  explain  and  illustrate  the  general 
principle  of  this  method. 

The  unit  o-f  a  square  yard  of  painting  is  based  upon  a 
perfectly  plain,  flat  surface,  such  as  ceiling  without 
moulding  or  ornamentation  of  any  sort,  a  plain  plaster 
wall  without  openings,  or  a  plain  wood  surface  without 
mouldings  or  beading  or  other  such  treatment  to  break 
the  surface. 

The  surfaces  treated  by  the  painter,  however,  are  not 
always  flat  and  plain.  This  condition  is  taken  care  of 
by  allowing  additional  surface  or  surfaces  to  make  them 
equivalent  to  a  plain  flat  one.  For  instance,  take  bead- 
ing sheathing:— This  would  be  measured  as  though  flat. 
However,  on  account  of  the  beading,  it  will  take  more 
time  to  coat  in  than  a  flat  surface  would.  For  this  rea- 
son, one-third  more  than  the  actual  surface  should  be  al- 
lowed CO  take  care  of  this  situation. 

Take  another  example:  A  plaster  wall  having  several 
largo  dooT  or  window  openings.  If  the  actual  surface 
was  measured  with  the  door  and  window  opeings  taken 
out,  it  would  require  more  time  to  paint  such  a  surface 
than  it  would  the  same  number  of  square  yards  on  a 
plain  wall  withoait  any  openings.  It  is  very  evident, 
then,  that  it  is  worth  something  to  cut  around  openings. 
To  meet  this  situation  (in  some  instances);  one-half  the 
surface  of  the  openings  should  be  added  to  the  actual 
surface,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  only  one- 
half  the  surface  of  the  openings  should  be  deducted  from 
the  full  wall  measurement. 

For  another  illustration: — Take  a  window  opening  with 
sashes  divided  into  small  lights.  It  will  take  more  time 
to  paint  such  an  opening  than  it  would  a  plain  flat  sur- 
face of  the  .same  size.  In  this  instance,  additional  sur- 
face should  be  allowed — as  much,  in  some  cases,  as  two 
or  three  or  more  times  the  flat  surface  measurement. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  measuring  the  superficial  sur- 
f.ace  and  making-  allowances,  it  is  possible  to  convert  all 
the  different  items  which  have  painter's  finish  into 
square  yards  of  flat  surface. 

It  is  evident,  too,  from  the  above  illustrations  that  the 
allowances  used  to  convert  various  kinds  of  work  into 
square  yards  or  surfaces  are  based  upon  the  labor,  and 
not  on  the  actual  amount  of  surfaces  to  cover  with  paint. 
When  measuring  work  and  making  allowances,  keep  in 
mind  that  you  are  measuring  labor  yards  and  not  sur- 
face yards.  Labor  is  the  important  item  to  the  master 
painter,  and  has  been  becoming  more  so  each  year.  Es- 
timates made  up  by  the  Square  Yard  Method  involve 
two  important  factors:  Quantities  and  Price  per  Yard. 

Quantities  (including  allowances)  can  be  carefully  and 
systematically  taken  off,  and  the  work  measured  very 
accurately. 

Price  per  yard  can  and  should  be  obtained  by  each 
master  painter  for  himself  by  actual  test  of  costs  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  done  under  various  conditions. 

Beside  these  two  important  factors  there  are  still  other 
factors.  However,  they  are  usually  based  upon  the  two 
just  rnentioned,  and  on  that  account  need  very  little  ex- 
planation. The  factor  of  overhead  charge,  or  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  is  u.sually  added  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
centage. This  percentage  must  be  determined  for  each 
individual  business;  it  runs  quite  high  in  some  cases  and 
is  a  charge  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  factor  of 
profit  is  also  usually  added  in  the  form  of  a  percentage; 
this  is  determined,  of  course,  by  the  master  painter  him- 
self. Occasionally  there  is  another  item  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  that  is  board  and  transportation  for  out-of- 
town  work.  In  this  case  the  expense  should  be  added  be- 
fore the  profit  is  put  on. 

This  talk  will  deal  with  measurement  only  and  will  not 
touch  upon  costs  per  yard,  for  several  reasons— princi- 
p.allv.  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  and  amount  of  pro- 
duction in  various  localities,  the  difference  in  grades  of 
stock,  the  difference  in  manner  of  excuting  work,  and 
also  the  difference  in  methods  of  buying  material.  These 
differences  only  affect  the  cost  per  ynrd;  the  measure- 
ments remain  the  sarne  under  all  circumstances. 

I  have  selected,  in  order  to  be  as.  clear  as  possible,  two 
simple  and  pin  in  buildings  as  illustrations— one  a  con- 
crete manufacturing  .structure;  the  other  an  ordinary 
house.    The  method  of  measuring  will  be  easily  under- 
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stood  from  these,  and  can  be  applied  to  more  compli- 

'^'Let  us  now  turn  to  the  drawings.  I  have  a  floor  plan 
ond  an  elevation  of  a  manufacturing  building.  We  will 
look  at  the  elevation  first,  beginning  w-ith  the  windows: 
This  window  measures,  width  11  feet,  height  8  feet.  The 
^■ashes  are  divided  into  small  lights  and  ^-111  require 
more  than  a  flat  surface  to  cut  in.  On  this  account  1 
should  allow  twice  88  square  feet,  the  actual  surface  of 
the  opening,  making  17o  square  feet.  These  other  win- 
dows, which  are  cut  up  in  a  similar  manner,  would  be 
measured  in  the  same  way,  width  times  height,  allowing 
twice  the  surface.  This  window  down  here  will  not  re- 
quire as  much  allowance,  and  I  should  not  allow  more 
than  the  actual  size  of  the  opening,  width  11  feet,  height 
TVf  feet,  83  square  feet.  This  window  even  less  than 
the  actual  size  of  the  opening;  width  17  feet,  height  9 


feet  allowing  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  102  square  feet. 
The' entrance,  width  17  feet,  times  height,  9  feet,  allow- 
ing two  surfaces,  306  square  feet.  x  v,  i/i 
Many  buildings  of  this  type  have  steel  sashes.  I  should 
advise  measuring  these  a  little  differently.  It  is  difficult 
10  tell,  in  some  cases,  whether  to  allow  IV2,  2,  or  e\en 
more  surfaces,  and  I  prefer  to  measure  this  particular 
kind  of  sash  in  this  way:  ■  ,  kc^c 
This  upper  window,  for  instance,  has  '  horizontal  Dars 
or  f ramies  that  are  17  feet  long,  making  119  lineal  feet 

It  also  has  18  vertical  bars  or  frames  8  feet  high,  maK- 
ing  144  lineal  feet. 

Allowing  1  foot  per  lineal  foot  for  each  bar  or  tiame 
will  give  you  263  square  feet  for  the  window.. 

If  we  had  taken  this  window  the  other  way— width 
Mmes  height,  allowing  two  surfaces-the  result  would 
have  been  272  square  feet-^in  this  particular  case  not 
enough  difference  to  consider.  This  lower  window  is 
verv  similar  to  the  upper  one,  and  if  taken  width  by 
height,  allowing  two  surfaces,  of  course  the  result  would 
be  the  same,  272  square  feet.  However,  there  are  fewer 
bars  in  this  window,  and  if  measured  in  the  way  \  sug- 
gested the  result  would  be  222  square  feet— a  dmerence 
r-f  BO  square  feet.  If  the  .iob  was  large,  this  would  toe 
worth  considering.  If  these  two  windows  came  on  differ- 
ent buildings,  I  doubt  if  most  men  would  make  any  dit- 
ference  in  their  allowance.  However,  if  taken  by  the 
lineal  foot  way,  the  difference  shows  us.  and  in  some 
cases  is  greater  than  the  above  illustration. 

At  this  end  we  hava  a  fire  escape.  I  should  measure 
the  p!a,tforms  first— the  length  by  the  width,  allowing 
five  surfaces  The  steps  in  the  same  way— the  length  by 
th^  width,  allowing  five  surfaces.  The  railing  of  the 
platforms  and  steps  in  this  way— the  length  by  the 
height,  allowing  four  surfaces. 

Notice  the  marquise  over  the  entrance;  we  will  con- 
fide- this  one  all  iron.  I  .should  take  the  roof  first- the 
'ength  by  the  width,  and  allow  three  surfaces  to  p;unt 
,bolth  sides.  The  drop,s  and  mo-ulding.s— the  length  all 
round  bv  the  height,  allowing  four  surfaces.  For  irie 
chains  which  support  the  marquise.  I  should  measure  the 
length  and  allow  412  feet  per  linea.l  foot. 

TlTC  grilles  on  the  basement  windows— the  width  by  the 
height,  allowing  throe  surfaces. 

The  iron  fence  at  this  end  should  bo  measured,  the 
length  bv  the  height,  allowing  four  surf;i.oos. 

The  skylights  on  the  roof,  if  painted.  T  should  measure 
the  length  and  width  of  the  well,  allowing  four  .surfaces 
to  p,aint  same  inside  and  out. 

Metal  siding,  such  as  used  for  covering  walls  of  roof 
houses,  should  be  taken  length  by  height  at  a  flat  sur- 
face, unless  corrugated;  then  one-sixth  of  the  surface 
should  be  added. 

Fxterior  wall  surfaces,  where  perfectly  flat,  I  shoul* 
measure  the  length  by  the  height,  and  if  the  window 
c  peningg  are  lar.ge  I  should  deduct  one-half  the  actual 
.siirfnxre  of  the  opening. 

If  the  wall  shouM  have  a  cornice,  belt,  or  other  pro- 
jection, which  .ire  to  bo  painted,  these  must  be  taken  in 
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addition,  making  allowance  for  the  degree  of  ornamenta- 
tion. 

This  will  complete  all  I  have  to  explain  on  the  eleva- 
tion, and  we  will  now  look  at  this  plan.  It  is  very  simple 
— just  a  large  loft  or  floor  space,  and  th©  customary  ele- 
vator shaft,  stairways,  etc. 

The  ceiling  surface  of  this  floor  is  as  simple  as  you 
could  find,  and  is  a  very  good  example  of  what  is  ,  meant 
by  the  plain  surface  on  which  the  painter  bases  his  unit 
of  measure.  E\ery  other  surface,  no  matter  how  cut  up 
or  elaborate,  must  be  made  equal  in  value  to  just  such 
a  surface.    To  measure  this  ceiling  it  would  mean  sim- 


ply the  length  of  the  building  by  the  width.  In  addition, 
these  beams  which  run  the  width  of  the  building,  should 
be  counted  up,  allowing  for  the  surface  on  both  gides, 
where  they  drop  below  the  floor.  These  girders  should 
be  measured  in  the  same  way  as  the  beams. 

The  wall  surface  I  should  keep  in  two  items — a  sepa- 
rate one  of  the  walls  which  are  easy  to  get  at,  f^nd  an- 
other of  the  elevator  shaft  and  stair  halls.  Shafts  and 
stair  halls  are  not  so  easy  to  paint,  and  if  kept  separate 
can  be  priced  accordingly. 

The  yardage 'in  the  walls  of  the  loft  will  simply  mean 
the  lineal  feet  around  this  space,  including  the  columns, 
multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  story. 

These  window  openings  are  large,  and  must  be  taken 
out.  I  should  deduct  one-half  the  actual  surface  of  the 
openings. 

The  door  openings,  unless  large,  I  should  not  pay  any 
attention  to. 

The  walls  of  the  shaft  and  stairways  I  should  measure 
in  the  same  'way  as  the  walls  of  the  loft. 

Window  frames  and  sash  on  the  interior,  and  where 
not  triijimed,  should  be  measured  practically  the  same  as 
the  outside.  If  the  openings  are  trimmed  with  jamb, 
architrave,  stool,  etc.,  these  must  be  measured  in  addi- 
tion. I  should  take  the  lineal  foot  around  the  opening 
and  allow  twice  the  girth  of  the  trim  for  ordinary  work. 
Doors,  baseboard,  panel  work,  etc.,  will  be  explained 
later. 

The  stairs  of  this  building  are  concrete,  with  a  simple 
iron  pipe  railing.  I  should  measure  the  lineal  feet  of 
rail,  and  allow  three  times  the  height  of  the  rail. 

Very  often  you  have  an  iron  stair  complete.  This  can 
be  measured  as  follows: — 

Allow  one  and  a  half  times  the  actual  surface  of  the 
treads,  platforms  and  risers,  measured  on  both  sides. 
The  railing  can  be  measured  separately,  allowing  four 
times  the  height  of  the  rail.  Mea.=jure  the  strings,  allow- 
ing one  and  one-half  times  the  actual  girth.  The  total 
will  give  you  about  75  to  Sr>  square  yards  for  an  ordinary 
night  of  iron  stairs,  three  feet  ^wide. 

For  simple  grille  enclosures,  such  as  you  see  around 
elevators,  I  should  allow  four  surfaces.  If  very  elabor- 
ate, hve  or  six  times  the  surface. 

We  do  not  need  to  .say  much  about  floors  in  this  build- 
ing. They  are  concrete,  and  very  often  painted. 
The  measurement  would  be  a  flat  surface,  -with  no  allow- 
ance. 

Radiators  and  sprinkler  pipe  are  very  often  vague. 
Hiadiators,  when  shown,  and  when  uniform  in  size,  can 
be  counted  if)  and  priced  at  so  much  each.  However  if 
they  are  all  sizes,  they  should  be  turned  into  square 
yards.  For  example,  we  will  take  one  4  feet  long  and  3 
feet  high.  This  would  measure  12  .square  feet  for  one 
side.  I  should  allow  six  surfaces,  72  square  feet  or  8 
square  yards,  to  paint  this  radiator. 

If  you  have  wall  coils,  allow  2  feet  per  lineal  foot  for 
each  pipe. 

In  reference  to  sprinkling  pipes,  it  is  very  seldom  you 
have  anything  to  go  by.  However,  it  is-  customary  to 
allow  one  sprinkler  head  per  hundred  square  feet  of  'sur- 
face, and  with  this  in  mind  you  can  generally  determine 
the  most  likely  way  of  running  the  lines.  In  this  build- 
ing they  run  the  width  and  are  supplied  by  standards 
and  mains.  I  should  count  up  the  bays,  figuring  two 
pipes  to  a  bay,  and  allow  2  feet  Tier  lineal  foot  for  the 


small  pipes.  For  the  main  and  supplies  I  should  allow 
three  times  the  circumference,  usually  about  3  or  4  feet. 

Pipe  covering,  plumbing  pipes,  and  ducts  are  a  gamble. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  them  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  from  the  general  plans. 

These  items,  in  some  buildings,  take  much  more  time 
than  would  be  expected.  Your  judgment  and  experience 
must  be  relied  upon  to  allow  ample  yardage  to  cover  the 
painting. 

My  other  illustration  is  an  ordinary  house.  It  is  my 
intention  to  take  up  the  exterior  work  first.  I  will  sur- 
vey this  elevation,  explaining  the  ways  of  measuring  and 
the  allowances  for  the  different  items.  I  have  drawings 
of  various  portions  which  "do  not  appear  on  this  eleva- 
tion, tout  which  we  are  continually  meeting  in  our  work, 
and  I  will  explain  these  also. 

In  considering  the  interior,  I  have  not  prepared  any 
plans.  I  have,  however,  drawings  of  many  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  principal  items  which  enter  into  a  house, 
.  nd  I  wiill  show  you  how  to  measure  these. 

The  allowances  given  in  connection  with  this  illustra- 
tion are  all  based  on  an  average  residence  with  clap- 
boarded  walls,  unless  I  particularlj^  mention  otherwise. 


This  elevation  which  we  have  before  us  I  should  meas- 
ure in  this  manner: 

WOODWORK. 
Clapboards,  34  feet  by  17     feet,  flat  sur- 
face, no  openings  deducted    595 

Main  cornice,  3fi  feet  by  3  feet,  11/2  surfaces  176 
Two  windows  (second  story),  414  feet  by 

51/2  feet,  11/2  surfaces  (one  window  37  feet)  74 
One  mndow   (second  story),   8  feet  by  6 

feet,  21/2  surfaces    120 

Two  windows  (first  story),  41/2  feet  toy  61/2 

feet,  11/2  surfaces  (one  window  44  -feet)..  88 
One  doorway  (first  story),  8  feet  toy  7  feet, 

2i.i   surfaces    140 

Two  pair  blinds  (second  story),  4  feet  by  5 

feet,  4  surfaces  (one  blind  SO  feet)   160 

Two  pair  blinds  (first  story),  4  feet  by  6 

feet,  4  surfaces  (one  blind  96  feet)   192 

Water  table,  26  feet  by  1  foot,  1%  surfaces  39 

Two  pilasters,  ^  56  feet  each   112 

Cap,  21/2  feet  toy  IVz  feet,  2 

surfaces    3  feet 

Base,  2V.   feet  toy  1  foot,  2 

'Surfaces    5  feet 

Shaft,  2  feet  toy  16  feet,  11/2 

surf£v;es    48  feet 

One  pilaster   56  feet 

Piazza  balustrade,  23  feet  by  21/2  feet,  4 

surfaces    230 

Piazza  cornice,  28  feet  by  4  feet,  IV2  surfaces  168 
Piazza  ceiling,  8  feet  by  6  feet,  1  1-3  sur- 
faces   64 

Two  piazza  columns,  @  54  feet  each   108 

Cap,  5  feet  by  %  foot,  2  sur- 
faces   5  feet 

Base.    5    feet    by    1    foot,    2  • 

surfaces    10  feert 

Shaft,  4  feet  by  61/2  feet,  11/2 

surfaces    39  feet 

One  column    54  feet 
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Two  piazza  pilasters,  @  27  feet  each   54 

(I  should  call  the.se  pilasters  one-half 
the  measurement  of  the  columns.) 
Lattice  work  under  piazza,  36  feet  by  3 

feet,  2  surfaces   ......... 

Roof  balustrade,  8  feet  by  2%  feet,  4  surfaces  80 

Two  dormers,  @  136  feet  each   '''■^ 

Sash,  3  feet  by  4  feet,  11/2 

surfaces    18  feet 

Face,  4V.  feet  by  4  feet,  flat 

sunfac©    18 

Cheeks,  41/2,  feet  by  8  feet, 

flat  surface    36  feet 

Cornice,  23  feet  by  11/2  feet, 

11/2  surfaces    52  feet 

Ridg-eboard,  8  feet  by  1  foot, 

11/2  surfaces    12  'eet 

One  dormer   136  feet 

(In  measuring  this  dormer,  I  have  not 
considered  the  trouble  of  getting  at 
it.  I  much  prefer  to  get  the  surface 
first,  as  though  it  were  easily  acces- 
sible, and  then  allow  for  the  inconve- 
nience of  doing  dt.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made,  and  in  this  case  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  above  measure- 
ment would  be  reasonable.) 

Allowance  for  fretting  at  dormers   136 

Gutter  of  rooif,  39  feet  by  1  foot,  2  surfaces. .  78 

Gutter  of  piazza,  2S  feet  by  1  foot,  2  surfaces  56  

9)3,158  feet 

351  sq.  yds. 

METAI,  WORK. 
Piazza  roof,  12  feet  by  S  feet,  flat  surface....  96 
Two  conductors,  23  feet  by  1  foot,  3  surfaces  138 
Two  conductors,  13  feet  by  1  foot,  3  surfaces  39 

9)273  feet 

30  sq.  yds. 

FLOORS. 

Piazza  floor,  10i,2  feet  by  61/2  feet,  flat  sur- 
face   69 

Treads,  4  feet  by  5  feet  by  1  foot,  11/2  sur- 
faces  >   30 

9)99  feet 

11  sq.  yds. 

SHIN'GLES. 

Main  roof,  23%  feet  by  18  feet,  flat  surface..  423 

Two  donmer  roofs  @  56  feet  each   112 

S     feet  by  3     feet,  flat  sur- 
face   24  feet 

S     feet  by  3     feet,  flat  sur- 
face   24  feet 

51/2  feet  by  IVz  feet,  flat  sur- 
face   8  feet 

One  dormer  roof    56  feet 

9).535  feet 
60  sq.  yds. 

This  completes  my  survey  of  this  elevation,  351  square 
yards  of  woodwork,  30  square  yards  of  meital  work,  11 
square  yards  of  floors,  and  60  square  yards  of  shingle.s. 

If  the  shingles  are  to  be  dipped,  this  would  be,  allowing 
1,000  shingles  to  a  square,  5  1-3  squares. 

We  will  go  back  to  this  cornice:  It  is  of  the  simplest 
form,  and  I  allowed  in  my  survey,  I'/z  .surfaces. 

For  a  bracketed  cornice  I  should  allow  2  to  3  surfaces, 
accordirug  to  detail. 

For  a  bracketed  and  dentilled  cornice,  I  should  allow 
3  to  4  surfaces,  according  to  the  detail. 

For  an  overhanging  rafter  cornice,  I  should  allow  2^2  to 
31/2  surfaces,  according  to  the  spacing  and  size  of  the 
rafters. 

If  these  same  cornices  should  occur  on  a  house  where  the 
walls  are  brick,   plaster  or  any  material  which  is  not 
painted,  I  should  make  heavier  allowances: 
I  should  call: 

The  plain  cornice   3  surfaces 

The  bracketed  cornice  ZVi.  to  4y2  surfaces 

The     bracketed     and  dentilled 

cornice   41/2  to  5y2  surfaces 

The  overhanging  rafter  cornice.. 4     too  .surfaces 
For  windows  and  doors  occurring  where  walls  are  not 
treated,  I  should  allow  one  half  surface  more  than  I  have 
on  this  elevation. 

When  we  convsidered  these  windows,  I  allowed  1%  sur- 
faces.   If  the  upper  sash  should  be  cut  into  small  lights. 


I  should  figure  these  windows  at  2  or  more  surfaces.  If 
both  upper  and  lower  sash  were  divided  into  small  lights, 
I  should  allow  2"/-  or  more  surfaces.  You  -^-ill  find  that 
small  windows  do  not  figure  very  much:  for  instance,  a 
window  .2  feet  by  3  feet  at  two  surfaces  is  only  12  feet. 
This  is  not  enough,  and  I  should  not  figure  any  -svnndow 
less  than  30  feet. 

Fences,  sashing,  etc.,  generally  are  measured  the  length 
by  so  much  per  lineal  foot. 
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This  rail  fence  is  41/2  feet  high.  I  should  allow  twice 
the  'height,  adding  one  foot  to  cover  the  posts,  making 
10  square  feet  per  lineal  foot. 

This  board  fence  is  6  feet  high.  I  should  allow  twice 
the  height,  adding  one  foT)t  for  each  of  the  stringers  and 
one  foot  for  the  posts,  making  15  square  feet  per  lineal 
foot. 

This  picket  fence  is  5  feet  high.  I  should  allow  three 
times  the  height,  adding  one  foot  for  each  of  the-  stringers 
and  one  foot  for  the  posts,  making  IS  square  feet  per 
lineal  foot. 


24 


This  lattice  is  6  feet  high.  I  should  allow  4  times  the 
height,  making  24  square  feet  per  lineal  foot. 


This  lattice  is  6  feet  high.  I  sho»*d  allow  5  times  the 
height,  making  30  square  feet  per  lineal  foot. 
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This  fence  is  somew'hat  different.  I  should  measure  the 
balustrade  and  posts  separately.  The  balustrade  is  4% 
feet  high.  I  should  allow  SVa  times  the  height,  making 
16  square  feet  per  lineal  foot. 

The  post  is  6  feet  high  and  the  girth  is  4  feet.  I  should 
allow  twice  this  surface,  or  48  square  feet  per  post. 
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This  balustrade  is  one  we  find  very  often.  The  height 
is  3  feet.  I  should  allow  4  surfaces,  making  12  square  feet 
per  lineal  foot. 

This  one  is  usually  very  massive.  It  is  2%  feet  in 
height.  I  should  allow  4  surfaces  (10  feet),  adding  the 
width  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  upper  rail,  also  the 
widtih  of  the  base  (3  feet),  making  altogether  13  square 
feet  per  lineal  foot. 

This  balustrade  is  3  feet  high.  I  should  allow  31/2  sur- 
faces, making  10%  square  feet  per  lineal  foot. 

Columns  are  usually  in  3  parts,  base,  capital  and  shaft. 

This  column  I  should  measure  in  this  way: 

The  base  has  a  girth  of  6  feet  and  the  height  is  1  foot. 
I  should  allow  2  surfaces,  12  feet.  The  cap  has  a  girth  of 
6  feet  and  the  height  is  6  inches.  I  should  allow  2  sur- 
faces, 6  feet.  The  shaft  has  a  girth  of  3  feet  and  the 
height  is  8  feet.  I  should  allow  IV2  surfaces,  36  feet,  or 
54  square  feet  for  the  column  complete. 

This  column  in  this  way: 

The  base  and  cap  should  ;be  measured  as  in  the  first 
column;  base  12  feet,  cap  6  feet.  The  shaft  has  a  girth  of 
4  feet  and  ithe  height  is  8  feet.  I  should  allow  2  surfaces, 
feet,  or  82  square  feet  for  the  column  complete. 

This  column  in  this  way: 

The  base  and  cap  should  be  measured  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  column;  base  12  feet,  cap  6  feet.  The  shaft  hag  a 
girth  of  3  feet  and  the  height  is  S  feet.  I  should  allow 
2V2  surfaces,  60  feet,  or  78  square  feet  for  the  column 
complete. 

This  column  in  this  way: 

The  base  has  a  girth  of  6  feet  and  the  height  is  1  foot, 
I  should  allow  2  surfaces,  12  feet.  The  cap  ha.s  a  girth 
of  6  feet  and  the  height  is  1  foot.    I  would  allow  S  sur- 
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faces,  making  36  feet.  The  shaft  has  a  girth  of  3  feet 
and  the  height  is  8  feet.  I  should  allow  21/2  surfaces,  60 
feet,  or  108  square  feet  for  the  column  complete. 

I  should  figure  pilasters  at  one-half  the  measurement 
of  the  columns,  except  where  they  occur  against  brick  or 
unpainted  walls.  In  this  case  I  should  allow  three- 
fourths  the  measurement  of  the  column. 

INSIDE. 

Floors  are  usually  measured  perfectly  flat.  In  the  case 
of  parquet  or  fancy  floors  I  should  take  these  separately, 
so  that  they  can  be  priced  higher  than  ordinary  floors. 

Plain  plaster  ceilings  are  measured  flat.  Where  cor- 
nices and  center  pieces  occur  they  should  be  taken  in 
addition.  In  measuring  center  pieces  I  should  allow  5  or 
6  times  the  surfaces  of  the  center  piece. 

For  cornices  I  sihould  allow  from  2  to  5  or  more  times 
their  girth,  according  to  the  detail. 

Plain  plaster  ceilings  divided  in  panels  by  wood  beams 
are  worth  more  than  a  flat  surface.  I  should  allow  IVz 
surfaces  if  the  panels  are  4  or  5  feet  in  width  and  run 
across  the  room.  If  the  panels  are  IV2  or  2  feet  in  width, 
I  should  alloiw  2  surfaces. 

Plaster  walls  I  should  me'asure  flat,  small  openings  not 
to  be  deducted:  large  openings  to  be  deducted  at  one-half 
what  they  measure. 

Walls  of  pantries,  china  closets,  rear  stairs  and  such, 
■n-hioh  are  inconvenient  to  do.  Should  be  measured  sep- 
arately and  no  openings  taken  out,  so  that  they  may  be 
priced  ihigher.  Rough  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  should 
he  taken  separately  for  the  same  reason. 
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A  door  like  this  should  be  measured  as  follows:— 
Door  5  feet  by  7,  allowance  5  surfaces,  175  feet.  Trim 
20  feet  by  the  girth  IV2   feet,  allowance  2  surfaces,  60 
feet,  making  235  square  feet  for  door  and  trim  complete. 
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A  simple  window  like  this  I  should  measure  in  this 
way: — 

Sash  2V2  feet  by  5%  feet,  allowance  11/2  surfaces,  21  feet. 
Trim  18  feet  by  the  girth  9  inches,  allowance  2  surfaces, 
2V  feet,  making  in  all  47  square  feet. 

A  window  like  this  I  should  measure  in  this  way:— 

Sash  3  feet  by  5  feet,  allowance  21/2  surfaces,  3S  feet. 
Paneled  back  5  feet  'by  IV2  feot,  allowance  2  surfaces,  15 
feet.  Head  4  feet  by  1  foot,  allowance  2  surfaces,  8  feet; 
3  pockets  5%  feet  hy  IV2  feet,  allowance  iy2  surfaces,  25 
feet.  Blinds  3  feet  by  5  feet,  allowance  5  surfaces,  75  feet, 
making  in  all  161  square  feet. 

'Baseboard  and  chair  rail  up  to  8  inches  in  v.n.dth.  I 
should  call  1  foot.  If  more  than  8  inches  I  should  allow 
double  the  surface. 

fpicture  mouldings  I  should  figure  1  foot. 

For  plain  cornices  I  should  allow  double  the  width. 

For  an  ornamental  cornice  I  should  allow  from  3  to  0 
or  more  times  the  girth,  according  to  the  detail. 


This  door  tile  following  way: — 

Door  5  feet  by  7  feet,  allowance  4  surfaces,  140  feet. 
Trim  20  feet  by  the  girth  1^/2  feet,  allowance  2  surfaces, 
60  feet.  Jamb  19  feet  by  width  1  foot,  allowance  2  sur- 
faces, 38  feet,  making  238  square  feet  for  door  and  trim 
complete. 

An  ordinary  door  like  this  in  this  manner: 
Door  2%  feet  by  GV2  feet,  allowance  4  surfaces,  65  feet. 
Trim  17  feet  by  the  girth  1^/2  feet,  allowance  2  surfaces, 
51  feet,  making  116  square  feet  for  door  and  trim  com- 
plete. 
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For  ordinary  sheathing  such  as  this  I  should  allow  11/3 
times  the  'height. 

For  a  batten  dado  such  as  this  I  .should  allow  1*4  times 
the  "height. 

For  a  panel  dado  such  as  this  I  sliould  allow  3%  times 
the  height. 

For  a  panel  dado  such  as  thi.s  'V    times  the  height. 

Sheathed  partition  should  be  measured  on  both  sides, 
allowing  one-third  more  for  beading. 

Solid  paneled  wood  partitions  should  be  measured  on 
•both  sides,  allowing  from  2  to  3',ij  or  more  surfaces,  accord- 
ing to  the  style. 

For  wood  and  glass  partitions  I  should  never  allow  less 
than  IV2  surfaces  per  side  for  the  plainest  kind,  and  when 
very  fancy  or  the  sash  are  cut  in  small  lights,  2  to  3Vi 
surfaces  per  side. 

MANTELS. 

This  mantel  I  should  measure  in  this  way: — 

Face,  5  feet  by  6',^  feet,  3  measures   98  feet 

Mantel,  5%  feet  by  2  feet,  1^  surfaces   17  feet 

Over  mantel,  5^^  feet  by  3  feet,  V/^  surfaces   17  feet 

Two  columns,  girth  V/i  feet  by  4  feet  3  surfaces...  36  feet 
Tvfo  columns,  girth  1  foot  by  2  feet.  3  surfaces         12  feet 

Making  for  this  mantel,  complete   180  sq.  ft. 
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STAIRS. 

The  measuring-  cf  stairs  is  usually  more  or  less  of  a 
problem.  However,  I  should  survey  a  flig-ht  of  stairs  m 
this  weyi — 

Balusters:— Lineal  feet  of  same  times  the  height,  allow- 
ing from  3  to  6  or  even  more  surfaces,  according  to 
the  number  o'  balusters  to  a  tread,  also  the  design. 

Hand  rail;— Length  times  the  girth,  lallowing  3  or  more 

^^F^e^^stringer:— .Length  times  -the  width,  allowing  2  to 
4  or  more  surfaces,  according  to  whether  it  is  plain,  pan- 
eled or  carved. 

iBase  — Lena-th  times  width,  blowing  2  -or  more  surfaces. 

Face  of  well:— Lengtli  times  width,  allowing  2  to  4  sur- 
faces, or  more,  according  to  whether  it  is  plain  or  pan- 

^^Newel  post:— Height  times  the  girth,  allowing  3  to  6 
or  more  surfaces,  according  to  whether  it  is  plain,  pan- 
eled or  carved.  „ 
Treads  and  platforms t^Width  times  the  depth,  allowing 

"  iRisers— Width  times  height,  allowing  3  to  5  or  more 
surfaces,  according  to  -whether  plain  or  paneled. 

-Stair  work,  such  as  you  will  find  in  a  residen<;e  of  this 
sort  including  -all  the  parts  that  I  mentioned,  will  usually 
run  from  100  yards  to  150  yards  per  fl-ight. 
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In  estimating  from  the  plans  and  specifications,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  specifications:-To  my 
mind  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the  speci- 
fications is  just  as  essential  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
obtain  the  quantities,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 

'"^;?rTakrfca7eful  and  accurate  copy  of  the  painting 
specifications.  Superfluous  words  can  be  omitted  and  the 
copy  condensed  to  a  large  extent.  However,  the  order  of 
fee  paragraphs  and  the  general  phraseololgy  should  be 
retailed  so  that  the  condensed  copy  is  easily  identified 
with  the  ori-inal  Many  weeks  and  sometimes  months, 
TlaJse  between  the  time  the  work  was  figured  and  the 
awardin-  of  the  contract.  The  contract  specifications 
thould  be  checked,  and  your  original  copy  is  the  proper 

""%rRead'ih?ough'fef  entire  specifications  at  time,  of 
^firfcr  rintino  the  items  under  the  different  parts  of 
tfe'Tpecrfl^caUonsVwch  a^^  the  paintei-'s  work;  the  dif- 
ferent words  and  where  they  are  used,  the  portions  m 
L«Pbnards  chair  rails,  picture  mouldings,  panel 
^nll  etc  occur  the  portions  which  are  plastered,  and 
whether  fee  finished  coat  is  rough  or  smoofe  and  many 
^u  t-ir^h  items  of  vital  importance  to  the  painter.  A 
haw  horn  oi  more  spent  in  reading  over  the  general  speci- 
fic.Mons  is  i^t  wasted.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  a 
rsfeTtima"e°  and  also  important  as  a  record 


th€ 

and  painting  specu.........^^^^^^  armost°painters  do,  "ac- 
tions on  pages  so  and  -so  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

■"nffi'JtP  and  vou  may  be  expected  to  do  all  painting, 
no  matter  wh^-e  found  in  fee  specifications.  Miscella- 
neous latntma  is  very  often  found  under  other  trade  head- 
E  sue  as  priming  and  back  painting,  sometimes  first 
colting  under  the  carpenter's  specifications;  pamtmg  of 
Dines  pipe  covering  and  ducts;  also  finishing  of  radiators 
under  heating  and  ventilating  specifications;  pamtmg  of 
^Poes  and  fixtures  under  plumbing  specifications.  Many 

Instances  might  be  mentioned. 
°'lt  [s  a  good  custom  to  quote,  on  any  or  all  of  these  items, 
if  vour  cli-nt  wishes  them,  but  separately  and  in  addition 
to  your  general  estimate.    Your  general  estimate  should 
only  include  that  work  which  is  specified  under  the  trade 


neading  "painting."  There  are  many  instances  where  con- 
tractors have  forced  a  painter  to  do,  under  his  contract 
price,  suoh  items  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  if  you  are 
careful  to  word  your  estimate  as  I  suggest,  you  will  find 
you  have  good  grounds  to  object  to  performing  any  work 
which  is  not  mentioned  under  your  trade  heading.  The 
painter  should  protect  himself  as  much  as  possible  and  not 
lay  himself  open  to  a  very  broad  or  elastic  form  of  esti- 
mate, which  some  contractors  misinterpret  and  stretch  to 
the  limit— and  to  your  disadvantage. 

In  measuring  work  from  the  plans,  very  little  difficulty  is 
encountered,  as  all  the  actual  measurements  can  be  easily 
obtained.  In  measuring  existing  work,  this  is  not  the  case 
and  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  manner  of  measuring  the 
various  parts  which  cannot  be  reached  in  order  to  make 
the  measurements 

We  will  turn  back  to  this  elevation  and  assume  that  it 
represents  the  side  of  an  existing  house.  Take  the  wall: 
First,  the  length  can  be  actually  measured,  the  height  can 
be  obtained  accurately  enough  by  counting  the  rows  of 
clapboard  and  multiplying  by  the  number  of  inches  one 
row  is  laid  to  the  weather.  The  height  of  walls,  when 
shingled  or  covered  with  siding,  would  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner,  also  in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  walls. 
In  the  latter  cases,  of  course  the  width  of  the  mortar  joint 
should  be  included. 

If  the  wall  is  stucco  or  similar  material  (when  there  is 
no  convenient  unit,  as  in  the  former  instances)  the  height 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way:— Take  a  section  where  the 
windows  occur  one  over  the  other;  measure  the  wall  to 
the  first  story  window  sill  and  then  measure  the  height 
of  the  first  story  window.  Stand  away  a  short  distance 
and  with  these  two  actual  measurements  for  a  guide,  esti- 
mate the  corresponding  heights  of  each  story.  The  full 
height  obtained  bv  adding  these  distances  together  will  be 
more  accurate  than  if  judged  without  any  measurements 
for  comparison. 

Cornice — The  length  would  be  obtained  from  the  wall 
length,  adding  for  the  projection  at  the  ends.  The  girth 
would  be  estimated  thus:— By  standing  beneath  and  close 
to  the  building,  the  distance  it  projects  out  from  the  face  of 
the  building  can  be  judged  very  accurately  and  then  by 
standing  off  a  short  way,  .preferably  at  a  corner  of  the 
building,  the  vertical  height  of  the  cornice  can  be  estimated 
by  comparing  with  the  distance  it  projects.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  call  the  girth  the  sum  of  these  two  estimated  dis- 

In  considermg  the  windows  and  doors,  the  width  and 
height  of  same'can  be  measured  in  the  lower  stories,  and 
with  these  dimensions  for  comparison  those  that  are  inac- 
cessible car  be  estimated  by  judgment.  Blinds  and  shut- 
ters are  so  closely  associated  with  windows  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary 'to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
dimensions  would  be  taken  from  the  window  sizes. 

Railings,  balustrades,  etc.,  if  not  accessible,  should  base 
the  length'  (or  length  of  a  section)  by  comparison  with  the 
height,  because  the  height  varies  very  little  in  ordinary 
work. 

In  considering  dormers,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  estimate 
the  various  measurements  necessary  by  comparison.  The 
width  and  height  of  the  window  in  same  is  the  best  guide 
to  use,  the  size  of  which  is  more  apt  to  be  judged  correctly 
On  account  of  its  being  a  common  unit  measured  so  fre- 
quently. The  other  lengths  and  heights  of  the  various 
parts  can  be  judged  readily  by  comparison  with  the  win- 
dow dimensions.  The  girth  of  the  cornice,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  estimated  by  judgment. 

In  considPrintr  the  piazza,  you  should  measure  the  fioor 
first,  the  length  and  width.  From  these  measurements, 
many  of  the  others  ran  be  readily  determined,  simply  de- 
pending upon  the  eye  for  the  difference.  For  example,  the 
ceiling  would  be  less  in  length  and  less  in  width;  the  roof 
longer  and  wider.  The  cornice  would  probably  be  twice 
the  width  of  the  roof  added  to  the  length  of  the  roof.  The 
other  parts  would  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
heights  or  girths  of  the  parts  can  then  be  judged  or  mea- 
sured. 

This  just  illustrates  that  with  a  few  actual  measure- 
ments of  the  main  parts,  the  others  can,  with  a  little 
judgment,  be  ascertained  accurately  enough,  saving  con- 
siderable time. 

In  measuring  interior  work,  practically  all  the  items  are 
accessible  and  can  be  measured.  By  using  a  6-foot  fold- 
ing rale  heights  up  to  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  can  be 
easil.v  obtained.  When  rooms  are  higher,  the  distances 
will  have  to  be  estimated  or  measured  in  some  other  way. 
Very  often  a  v^indow  pole  can  be  found  that  will  enable 
one  to  reach  the  full  height  of  the  room,  and  by  measur- 
ing from  the  fioor  to  the  bottom  of  the  pole  and  then 
measuring  the  length  of  the  pole,  the  height  can  be  deter- 
mined. At  other  times,  when  the  windows  run  nearly  the 
full  height  of  the  room  the  number  of  lights  in  height  can 
be  counted  and  imultiplied  by  the  distance  between  the 
hori:':ontal  muntins,  addijig  the  measured  distance  below 
the  window  and  the  estimated  distances  above  the 
window. 

Long-  lengths  and  widths  are  at  times  inconvenient  to 
actually  measure,  particularly  in  occupied  factory  build- 
ings   Very  often  buildings  of  this  type  have  rows  of  col- 
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umns  spaced  at  eq-ual  distances,  and  the  measurements 
can  be  obtained  by  counting  the  spaces  and  pultipl^n^ 
by  the  distance  between  columns,  which  can  be  actually 
measured  At  other  times,  the  ceiling  is  divided  between 
beams  into  equal  spaces,  and  these  can  be  counted  ana 
multiplied  by  the  .measured  distance  of  one  section. 

In  some  caseq  the  windows  are  uniform  in  width  and 
can  be  counted,  multiplying  by  the  measured  width  of 
one-  the  distances  between  the  windows  can  be  treated  m 
the 'same  manner  and  the  two  results  added  together  for 
the  length  or  width,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other  cases, 
if  the  building  has  a  flat  roof, and  the  general  dimensions 
are  wanted,  it  is  much  simpler  and  more  accurate  to  make 
these  measurements  upon  the  roof. 

Each  one  is  entitled  to  what  his  own  judgment  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  him,  and  I  am  only  explaining  and 
pointing  out  a  conservative  method  which  may  be  em- 
ployed to  measure  work. 

Many  -painters  now  use  this  methc/  with  good  results. 
If  more  would  become  accustomed  to  using  It,  studying 
the  cost  of  painting  per  square  yard,  we  would,  to  a  large 
extenit,  find  our  estimates  more  uniform  in  price  and  also 
the  business  more  profitable.  No  one  intends  to  take  work 
at  a  loss.  However,  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  syste- 
matic estimating,  many  jobs  are  taken  far  below  tihe  ac- 
tual cost.  By  the  Square  Yard  Method,  a  painter  can,  to 
a  very  small  percentage,  get  the  actual  cosit  of  the  work, 
and  the  fact  that  you  have  confidence  in  your  estimate 
will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  you  stand  by  your 
price  or  let  the  work  go  elsewhere. 

The  specifications  will  tell  you  where  to  paint,  the  num- 
ber of  coats  and  what  materials  are  to  be  used.  "While 
this  may  limit  the  work  to  be  perfomed  and  divide  it  up 
into  many  items,  it  will  in  no  way  alter  the  manner  arriv- 
ing at  the  surfaces.  ■ 

In    conclusion,  let  me    mention    these  four  important 
points :  — 

Become  accustomed  to  using  the  square  yard  as  a  unit 
of  measure  in  arriving  at  your  estimate. 

Keep  in  mind  that  all  irregular  surfaces  must  be  made 
to  equal  in  value  a  perfectly  plain   flat  surface. 

Realize  the  importance  of  the  specifications  and  spend 
time  enough  on  them  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  items  which  affect  the  painting. 

Finally,  be  careful  and  accurate  in  making  all  measure- 
ments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Casperson,  the  paper  was  received 
with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Heusckel  said  he  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the 
paper  but  you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  cannot  make 
him  drink.  If  our  young  men,  when  they  are  learning 
their  trade,  should  be  educated  in  this  line  of  estimating, 
the  futur''  should  be  very  bright.  Most  of  us  have  our 
own  way  of  estimating. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  if  we  would  get  together  and  get 
a  more  uniform  method  of  estimating  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  good.  I  have  always  used  the  square  foot 
method.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  puzzles  me 
how  Mr.  Edwards  remembered  all  these  .allowances.  In  an 
ordinary  cottage  I  make  the  front  three  times  the  rear. 
In  a  cornice  with  dentils  and  brackets,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  so  much  per  lineal  foot. 

Mr.  Edwards  replied  that  the  allowance  was  mainly  one 
of  experience. 

Mr.  Heuschkel  said  we  want  to  get  the  simplest  possible 
system  that  involves  the  least  mathematics. 

President  Udall  asked  Carl  F.  Dabelstein  of  New  York 
city,  to  speak. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  he  had  come  over  to  learn  how  New 
Jersey  had  been  able/  to  add  two  hundred  new  members 
within  a  short  lime.  When  I  saw  the  lady  on  the  back  of 
your  program,  I  said:  "I  have  got  to  go."  In  New  York 
city  we  have  bids  that  are  very  wild.  We  have  found 
in  New  York  a  method  of  figuring  per  window  or  per  door, 
and  so  much  per  square  yard  of  wall  surface.  We  are 
fixing  a  price  list  on  this  basis  which  will  be  sent  to  our 
members — not  to  be  compulsory,  but  merely  to  be  used  by 
our  members  as  a  guide  in  estimating. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  read  the  following  report  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee: 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Your  nominating  committee  respectfully  report  that  they 
would  offer  the  following  names  for  the  office  of 
President,  R.  S.  Turton. 
Vice-President,  E.  F.  Schlosser. 
Secretary  and '  Organizer,  Henry  Witt.  Jr. 
Treasurer,  H.  L.  Bartholomew. 
Deputy  Organizer,  H.  F.  Woolston. 

Delegates  to  the  International  Convention: — We  offer 
the  names  of  two  and  recommend  that  the  gentleman  re- 
ceiving the  nomination  for  Executive  Board  Member  be 
the  third  delegate: 

Chairman,  William  Christiansen,  George  Udall. 


For  International  Executive   Board  Members.  Charles 
Greenhalgh. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred  Horsefield, 
Charles  E.  Hecht, 
Charles  Greenhalgh. 
President  Udall  introduced  B.  A.  Munns.  of  the  E.  A. 
Munns    Kalsomine    Company,    who    read    the  following 
paper  on 

Present-Day  Wall  Painting. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
'sociation  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:— 

Your  committee  suggested  that  I  speak  a  few  words  to 
you  on  present  day  wall  painting.  As  I  am  not  a  practical 
painter,  I  am  afraid  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
you  on  this  subject. 

Walls  are  of  such  a  various  nature  that  it  has  been  well 
said  long  ago,  that  you  cannot  find  two  walls  alike.  Walls 
may  be  divided  under  different  headings  and  then  sub- 
divided, and  each  of  these  classes  affects  and  varies  the 
cost  and  painting,  and  results  obtainable. 

ThP'-e  are  walls  that  have  to  be  painted  where  the  face 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  :-Portland 
cement,  lime-putty,  lime  plaster-clay,  mixture  combined 
for  smooth  hard  finished  walls,  and  lime,  sand  and  plaster 
combined  for  rough  finished  walls,  and  in  some  part,  lime 
plaster  and  wood-pulp  for  some  smooth  walls,  besides 
many  other  materials  which  are  used  m  different  parts 

°^For  ac°tuarwork  of  the  painter,  these  may  be  subdivided 
into  (1)  Live  walls,  (2)  Walls  that  have  disease,  (3)  Damp 
w-alls   (4)  Wet  walls,  (5)  Walls  that  are  dead. 

It  ik  generally  the  hard  finish  wall  in  which  is  found  the 
most  trouble  in  obtaining  a  perfect,  durable  finish. 

(a)  What  is  known,  or  what  we  call  a  "live  wall"  is  where 
the  finishing  coat  is  applied  to  the  brown  mortar  with  ma- 
terials fhat\re  alive  and  active,  that  is  lime  that  has  not 
lost  its  cohesiveness  and  adhesiveness,  superfine  plastei 
that  has  not  lost  its  set,  and  perhaps  a  little  clay,  all  ot 
which  mixture  is  governed  or  should  be  governed  by  a  re- 
straining force  or  retarder  which  prevents  the  smooth  fin- 
ishing coat  from  air  cracking  and  in  due  time  increases  its 
hardness,  after  the  mixture  has  been  troweled  down. 

(b)  A  smooth  finish  plaster  wall  that  has  a  disease  or  ill- 
ness may  perhaps  be  a  wall  finished  in  its  entirely,  the  same 
as  the  previous  one  mentioned,  but  has  been  attacked  trom 
rear  or  foundation,  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  with  an 
extra  dose  of  alkaline  salts,  or  even  acids,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  that  it  is  overloaded  and  is  compelled  to  give 
out  its  alkalinity  through  its  pores  or  face  skm.  ^ 

(c)  Hard  finish  plaster  walls  that  are  dead  are  dead 
walls  In  these.  I  mean,  there  is  a'bsolutely  no  life  m  the 
compound  that  was  applied  and  troweled  down  as  a  hard 
finish.  Such  walls  are  so  soft  and  crumbling  that  a  sharp 
push  in  with  the  finger  or  thumb  will  gouge  out  the  dry 
powder  down  to  the  mortar  coat. 

These  "dead  walls"  need  not  be  old  walls  by  any  means 
for  we  find  acres  of  dead  so-called  hard  finished  walLs  that 
have  been  plastered  in  our  big  cities  for  the  past  three 
years  or  more.  There  is  really  no  cure  for  a  dead  wan, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  cure  for  a  dead  man.  A  dead 
wall"  is  the  fruit  of  the  rascality  of  certain  builders  or 
plasterers  in  doping  their  lime-putty,  or  their  hme-plaster- 
clay  mixture  combined,  so  that  it  can  be  mixed  wet,  if 
necessary,  davs  ahead,  and  thus  be  easier  to  handle  in  a 
big  way  and  apply  without  loss  of  material. 

These  "dead  walls"  are  the  strongest  enemy  that  a  mas- 
ter painter  has  to  tackle,  because  when  painted  they  are 
sure  to  be  ruinous  to  his  reputation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
considering  the  big  work  your  national  organization  has 
done  since  tho  national  convention  at  New  Haven  last  Feb- 
luary  especially  in  your  advertising  campaign  and  other- 
wise that  you  are  making  yourselves  a  power  so  well 
known,  that  if  you  wish,  as  an  a.s.sociation  national  or 
State  vou  could  draw  up  certain  specifications  fm-  the 
architects  to  follow,  which  would  rule  and  govern  each 
class  of  finished  wall  which  is  turned  over  to  you  by  the 
builder  or  plasterer  to  'be  painted.  It  seems  to 
IS  unfair  to  expect  master  painter.s  to  build  up  and  hold  up 
a  "dead  wall"  with  two  or  three  coats  of  .pnint. 

It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  you  master  painters  to  be  called 
in  as  the  "Doctor"  to  deal  with  walls  that  are  heathy,  or 
tho.se  with  a  certain  sickness,  and  to  cure  them,  and  to 
decorate  them,  and  to  make  them  a  thing  of  beauty.  Tt  is 
no  pleasure  for  vou  after  measuring  up  a  job,  and  making 
up  your  piice.  and  having  your  contract  accepted,  to  find 
that  vou  have  dead  walls  on  your  hands,  for  the  fine  thin 
outer"  film  that  has  air-dried  has  no  cohesion  or  sup.nort 
from  the  material  at  the  back  of  it,  and  this  thin  film 
must  come  away  as  soon  as  your  paint  or  other  material 
oxidizes  thereon.  ... 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  is  a  good  treatment  for 
walls  of  this  nature,  and  to  l)e  fair  with  everyone,  I  have 
told  the  parties  tliat  the  only  good  treatment  is  tr)  force 
the  plasterer  nr  builder  to  remove  the  "dead"  hard  finished 
plaster  material,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  live  hard  finish 
surface. 
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I  do  not  believe  there  as  even  a  safe  makeshift  treatment 
for  "dead"  hard  finish  surfaces.  While  it  is  necessary  for 
a  master  painter,  when  so  forced  to  make  good  on  his  job, 
It  becomes  at  the  best  a  smear-all  job,  no  matter  how  good 
the  materials  or  labor  he  puts  on  it,  for  in  a  few  months 
It  quickly  gives  away,  bringing  everlasting  troutole  to  each 
painting  contractor  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

I  have  seen  temporary  results  obtained  by  soaking 
•'dead"  hard  finish  walls  with  lime  water,  containing  about 
two  pounds  of  cheap  glue  in  50  gallons  of  lime  water. 
The  small  quantity  of  glue,  in  this  large  amount  of  water, 
will  easily  show  that  it  is  not  for  binding  purposes,  be- 
cause as  you  pll  know,  glue  immediately  loses  its  ad- 
hesive'ness  when  mixed  with  lime,  but  this  mixture  impreg- 
nates these  "dead"  finished  surfaces,  and  gives  temporary 
results  similar  to  embalming  beef.  Such  a  treatment, 
however  does  not  entitle  the  master  painter  to  guarantee 
his  work  for  as  you  know  good  paint  will  stick  where  it 
is  put,  but  it  must  have  something  in  the  way  of  a  solid 
foundation  "to  be  put  stuck." 

I  have  at  times  seen  some  of  these  doped  walls,  which, 
if  you  please,  we  will  continue  to  term  "dead  walls,"  eat 
or  burn  up  the  oil  out  of  the  paint,  after  the  third  coat 
was  applied,  in  such  an  effective  manner  that  the  pig- 
ments of  the  paint  would  dust  off  in  the  form  of  powder. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  bind  these  "dead"  hard  finished  walls  to  the  dry  mor- 
tar by  soaking  them  with  such  a  thing  as  boiled  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine,  even  if  you  could  make  such  a  liquid 
penetrate  through  to  the  various  depths  of  from  a  quarter 
to  a  half  an  inch  as  may  be  necessary. 

A  water  mixture  is  the  most  penetrating  mixture  for 
any  kind  of  plaster,  hence  a  water  mixture,  as  above  men- 
tioned, is  the  most  effective. 

Then  the  next  step  and  best  method  in  treating  "dead 
walls,"  if  you  are  compelled  to  do  so  to  fulfill  your  con- 
tract, I  should  say  after  they  had  been  thoroughly  dried, 
would  be  to  apply  on  it  a  paint  that  has  the  least  pull, 
after  you  have  first,  of  course,  applied  a  safe  neutralizer 
to  take  care  of  the  lime  that  has  been  soaked  in  with 
the  lime  water. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  dead  wall  as  a  subject  of 
practical  incurability,  we  will,  if  you  please,  then  take  up 
the  others. 

(d)  Live  walls. — Even  if  made  with  lime-plaster  and  clay 
mixture,  containing  a  small  amount  of  restrainer,  when 
troweled  dov/n  and  dried  out  will  have  a  ring  to  them 
similar  to  a  piece  of  platter  when  tapped  with  a  small 
hammer.  The  ring  may  be  less  pronounced,  but  it  will 
still  be  there.  Any  man  that  has  put  his  ear  to  a  "live 
wall"  and  a  "dead  wall"  need  not  have  this  reminder. 

With  all  due  respects  to  the  paint  manufacturing  indus- 
try, I  would  say  all  "live  walls"  can  be  made  as  harmless 
as  a  piece  of  wood,  and  therefore,  can  be  painted  with  any 
paint,  the  same  as  a  .piece  of  wood.  This  includes  walls 
of  concrete,  Portland  cement,  lime-putty,  lime-plaster-clay 
mixture  combined  for  smooth  hard  finished  walls  or  simi- 
lar mixtures  for  rough  sand-linished  walls,  or  other  com- 
binations of  mixtures  for  other  kinds  of  walls. 

I  remember,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  making  a  concrete  paint,  one  that  would  not  peel. 
I  find  others  have  also  spent  considerable  time  in  making 
a  concrete  paint  with  a  binder  of  an  acidity  nature  to 
prevent  the  alkalinity  in  the  concrete  and  cement  walls 
from  saponifying  the  oils,  rosins  or  gums  in  paints.  Since 
then,  after  careful  research  and  test  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  I  have  sufficient  proof  to  allow  me  to  say 
that  with  the  proper  foundation  treatment  on  walls  of  this 
nature  the  ordinary  paints,  enamel,  gloss,  semi-gloss,  egg- 
shell or  flat,  are  equally  as  good  and  are  perfectly  safe 
to  use,  as  are  also  kalsonmines,  wall  paper  or  other  fin- 
ishing products. 

(e)  Referring  back  to  caption  (2),  walls  that  have  dis- 
ease.— This  would  mean  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  ex- 
plained that  the  hard  finished  walls  have  been  over- 
loaded with  alkaline  salts,  causing  the  outside  skin  of  such 
walls  to  open  up  and  breathe  out  from  its  pores  a  super- 
fluity generally  known  in  olden  times  as  saltpeter,  but 
now  considered  as  an  unknown  quantity  of  alkaline  salts. 

Owing  to  the  different  walls  giving  out  effervescence  of 
various  mixtures  on  analyibicaJ  tests,  it  is  hard  to  define 
this  effer\'escence  but  in  this  general  way.  This  efferves- 
cence in  .spots,  as  may  be  shown,  if  scrubbed  very  carer 
fully  with  hot  water  and  a  brush,  and  allowed  to  dry  or 
forced  to  dry  with  a  torch,  and  then  properly  treated  with 
a  water  solution,  the  same  as  you  would  use  in  treating 
a  live  wall,  are  as  easily  taken  care  of,  and  the  disease  Is 
checked  and  possibly  cured. 

(f)  In  Regard  to  Damp  Walls:— If  the  dampness  is  caused 
through  neW'  work  not  being  dried  out,  I  would  suggest 
that,  regardless  of  the  demands  of  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing, that  the  foundation  work  of  hardjinished  plaster  or 
the  like  be  allowed  to  dry  before  the  paint  ife  applied.  Of 
course,  we  well  know  that  results  have  been  obtained,  es- 
pecially with  flat  paint  over  damp  walls,  if  the  binder  of 
flat  paint  is  composed  of  a  varnish  nature;  but  with  damp 
walls  and  also  wet  walls,  if  the  dampness  continues,  the 
varnish  binder  quickly  idecays  and  peels  away. 

(g)  In    Reg^ard    to    Wet    Walls:— There    is    always,  of 


course,  a  reason,  and  the  safest  way  is  to  look  to  the  ex- 
terior and  find  out  the  cause  of  the  wetness,  and  then 
damp-proof  that  exterior  part.  As  I  have  said  before, 
whilst  China  wood  oil,  varnish  bound  paint  will  adhere 
to  a  wet  wall  for  the  time  being,  and  apparently  dry  on 
the  same,  yet  if  the  dampness  continues,  this  paint  will 
rot  and  fall. 

I  feel  that  you,  gentlemen,  will  consider  I  have  given 
more  time  to  walls  than  is  necessary,  but,  after  all,  in 
the  painting  business  the  wall  is  the  foundation.  The 
first  thing  you  put  on  is  a  foundation  coat,  therefore,  if 
iche  wall  foundation  is  niot  firm,  then  your  fO'Undation  coat 
is  of  no  avail. 

At  this  period  of  our  meeting,  in  July,  1917,  we  axe  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  that  ig  absolutely  unusual  to 
anything  that  you  and  I  have  ever  experienced  heretofore. 
In  addition  to  the  high  cost  of  materials,  to-day,  we  may 
possibly  in  the  near  future  have  to  consider  a  shortness 
of  experienced  painters  and  higher  overhead  costs. 

■Master  painters  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  through  their  associations,  have  a  particular 
duty  to  carry  through  the  next  three  years  in  showing  and 
demonstrating  to  owners  of  property  thaA,  unless  they 
keep  their  property  painted  on  the  exterior  and  thus  in- 
sure against  decay,  their  property  iwill  deteriorate,  and 
unless  they  keep  their  property  painted  on  the  interior  the 
health  of  the  community  will  be  affected. 

We  have  a  further  duty,  too,  in  the  painting  business,  to 
use  all  our  wits  toward  economy  to  bring  about  efficiency 
and  the  prevention  of  waste.  No  matter  the  shortness  of 
men  or  painters,  no  matter  the  high  cost  of  materials,  the 
Master  Painters  Association  in  this  country  oiwes  if  to 
■the  boys  that  are  going  over  the  sea  that  when  they  come 
marching  back  they  shall  find  their  homes  and  property  in 
as  good  preservation  as  when  they  left. 

In  the  immediate  past,  when  times  have  been  prosper- 
ous and  customers  have  been  willing  to  pay,  we  may  all 
have  been  prone  to  recklessness  when  it  comes  to  a  mat- 
ter of  costs.  To-day,  that  Is,  the  "present  day,"  may  I 
suggest,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  use  undivided 
intelligenice,  or  the  grouped  intelligence  of  our  State  As- 
.sociation  or  National  Association,  or  by  including  such 
intelligence  as  can  be  obtained  from  outside  sources, 
thereby  bettering  our  past  efforts  in  painting. 

You  may  well  say,  how  can  we  economize  on  any  jo'b 
and  still  gain  efficiency  when  comparing  the  actual  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  with,  say  two  years  ago. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  in  ithe  present  day  paint- 
ing we  should  cut  out  all  luxuries  and  waste,  so  that  no 
material  shall  be  used  that  is  not  of  a  lasting  and  effec- 
tive nature,  or  that  has  not  a  particular  purpose  to  per- 
form; that  no  unnecessary  stroke  of  the  brush  'be  put,  but 
that  each  step  shall  be  economical  toward  producing 
efficiency. 

As  a  measure  to  protect  your  interest  and  profits,  to  also 
produce  better  work  at  a  reduced  cost,  I  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

(h)  On  the  present  day  wall  painting,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  lime  and  alkaline  salts  in  walls  and  ceilings, 
is  it  not  very  wasteful,  when  doing  an  oil  paint  job  in 
gloss  or  flat,  to  prime  such  wails  and  ceilings  with  a  good 
liberal  coat  of  linseed  oil  paint?  I  say  it  is  wasteful  be- 
cause I  consider  it  is  wrong.  We  would  hardly  think  of 
applying  soap  as  a  primer,  then  why  should  we  apply  a 
good  valuable  linseed  oil  when  we  know  alkali  or  alkaline 
salts  will  surely  turn  that  linseed  priming  coat  into  soap 
in  due  time.  Hence,  by  cutting  out  this  waste,  we  will 
save  material  and  money. 

What  we  first  need  to  apply  on  that  alkaline  wall  is 
something  th.at  will  neutralize  it.  Then  let  that  neutral- 
izer become  the  priming  or  first  coat,  to  stop  suction,  and 
let  it  be  tinted,  if  necessary,  so  that  in  one  operation  we 
are  leading  toward  the  finished  job.  Such  a  step  immedi- 
ately reduces  your  cost  figTires  and  gives  your  customer  a 
superior  lasting  finish. 

As  an  example. — I  have  alongside  of  me  a  hard  finished 
plastered  wall  in  this  panel;  which  is  full  of  alkaline  salts. 

The  finished  sample,  marked  1.  is  done  with  a  priming 
coat  of  linseed  oil  and  white  lead,  mixed  in  proportion  of 
100  pounds  of  white  lead  and  six  gallons  of  kettle  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  one  and  one-half  gallons  of  lead  oil.  The 
second,  third  and  fourth  flat  coats  on  this  sample  are  the 
same  as  the  other  samples. 

Sample  2  is  treated  with  a  primer  that  neutralizes  the 
alkaline,  stops  suction  and  tints  at  the  same  time. 

Siample  3  is  primed  with  ceiling  varnish. 

You  will  note  this  ig  all  one  wall  divided  into  three 
samples. 

Sample  1: — If  I'nseed  oil  makes  the  proper  primer  for 
this  wall,  why  is  it  saponified  and  why  is  the  green  color 
burnt  out  in  spots? 

Sample  3: — Wliile  all  the  samples  iwere  applied  at  the 
same  time,  about  four  weeks  ago,  you  will  note  No.  3,  the 
one  primed  with  ceiling  varnish,  is  also  gone  wrong,  and 
it  is  in  as  bad  shape  as  the  linseed  oil  primer,  and,  of 
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course,  from  now  on  its  destruction  -will  become  more 
rapid. 

Sample  2:— Treated  with  the  primer  that  acts  as  a  neu- 
tralized shows  the  benefit  obtained  by  that  method.  In 
fact,  you  will  note  that  one  coat  of  that  primer  and  one 
coat  of  flat  paint  looks  beter  than  two  or  three  coats  of 
the  others,  and,  of  course,  it  is  there  to  stay  because  there 
is  no  counteraction. 

(1)  Speaking-  further  on  present  day  wall  painting,  I 
would  sug-g-est  that,  so  far  as  paint  made  from  white  lead 
goes,  and,  in  fact,  any  good  paint,  better  results  in  far- 
reaching  power  and  capacity  are  obtained  iwith  a  properly 
balanced  paint  containing  easy  spreading  and  free  flowing 
together  properties,  hence  a  thinner  paint. 

I  claim  it  is  a  false  idea  that  a  thick  or  heavy  consist- 
ency paint  covers  best. 

This  means  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  paint  pigment 
used  on  the  iob,  and  also  a  saving  in  the  labor  of  apply- 
ing same  because  it  is  easy  to  spread. 

No  paint  will  cover  better  than  the  bristles  of  the  brush 
will  lay  it  off.  If  the  surface  to  be  painted  is  uneven  in 
color,  the  valleys  left  by  the  bristles  of  the  brush  will 
show  through  and  make  recoating  necessary.  It  is  not 
the  top  ridges  of  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  but  it  is  the  va- 
leys  xhat  show  up  the  imperfections. 

A  paint  that  has  to  be  spread  with  the  back  of  the 
brush  is  an  expensive  pamt,  requiring  extra  labor.  It  is 
a  waste  of  material  and  gives  a  poorer  finish  in  appear- 
ance or  effect. 

Any  painter  who  has  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  bal- 
ance a  pot  of  paint,  to  obtain  these  mentioned  desirable 
features,  s'hould  be  loaned  a  trowel  and  sent  to  join  the 
plasterers. 

For  instance,  in  making  up  a  fiat  coat  from  white  lead, 
using  proper  thinners,  three  and  one-quarter  gallons 
shO'UJd  be  added  to  the  100  pounds  instead  of  the  old 
method  of  two  and  one-quarter  to  two  and  one-half  gal- 
lons of  turpentine  to  the  100  pounds.  By  this  means  you 
obtain  about  a, gallon  more  of  better  paint  and  have 
increased  its  opacity  because  it  fiows  together  better. 
In  other  words  reduced  the  cost  per  gallon  for  a  better 
paint.    This  tends  to  efficiency  in  wall  painting. 

(j)  On  new  wall  work  I  would  also  suggest  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  materials  to  use  shellacs  to  stop  stains,  or 
any  material  that  will  cause  the  ground  work  to  become 
more  patchy  before  painting;  or  that  will  shade  through 
the  finishing  coat  a  few  months  afterward. 

S.tains  should  be  treated  with  a  material  that  kills  or 
obliterates  the  stain,  and  at  the  same  time  brings  that 
part  of  the  surface  uniform  in  color  to  the  balance  of  the 
surface. 

(k)  In  the  "Present  I>ay  Painting"  on  a  new  plaster 
wall  and  ceiling,  which  is  perfectly  white,  to  be  painted 
wtiite  or  very  light  tints,  what  is  more  wasteful  than  the 
use  of  some  dark  primer? 

The  less  you  have  to  cover  up  and  hide  the  less  paint 
is  needed  to  reach  efficiency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  'by  thus  preventing  waste,  even 
regardless  of  the  high  cost  of  material,  "The  Present 
Day  Wall  Painting"  can  be  done  at  a  price  that  the 
average  owner  would  be  so  surprised,  he  would  have  six 
rooms  done  this  fall  instead  of  one. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  not  advocating  any  slip- 
shod method  of  "getting  there  quickly"  regardless  of 
lasting  results,  but  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  where 
waste  can  be  avoided,  thus  economizing  to  obtain  effi- 
ciency. This  will  increase  your  num'ber  of  jobs  to  do  and 
'  increase  your  profits.  You  will  then  use  more  paint, 
which  is  really  inexpensive,  no  miatter  what  it  costs. 
For  paint  is  a  necessity  for  sanitary  reasons  on  interior 
and  is  the  cheapest  insurance  for  exterior  against  decay. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  a  busy  and  prosperous  fall 
business. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  received  and  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  writer. 

Mr.  Pierson  said  Mr.  Munns  had  failed  to  state  what 
kind  of  primer  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Munns  did  not  answer,  but  siaid  that  a  wall  could 
be  tested  for  alkalinity  with  phenolphthalein.  A  drop 
or  two  applied  with  a  glass  rod  against  the  plaster  will 
turn  red  if  the  plaster  contains  free  alkali. 

Mr.  Casperson  said  they  were  troubled  with  tile  stain- 
ing. The  architects  will  not  permit  walls  to  wait  long 
enough  to  dry  before  painting  them.  One  building  was 
painted  while  the  walls  were  frozen. 

Mr.  Munns  said  that  this  may  be  the  usual  custom,  but 
if  an  organization  like  this  will  lay  down  spcciflcatiins  as 
to  what  walls  should  be  boforc  they  are  painted,  you  will 
find  that  the  architects  will  pay  attention  to  you. 

Mr.  Bergmann  said  a  great  many  architects  do  not  know 
what  they  are  specifying.  He  mentioned  a  case  where  an 
architect  had  balled  for  a  coat  of  ceiling  varnish  and  two 
coats  of  lead.  I  have  had  very  good  results  with  Munns' 
Size  in  the  past  few  years. 


Telegram  from  Ohio. 

President  Udall  read  the  following  telegram:— 

Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  July  26,  1917. 
Ohio  Association  in  convention  assembled  reciprocate 
greetings  and  best  wishes. 

Joel  Kennedy,  Secretary. 
The  convention  adjourned  for  the  day  at  5  p.  m. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

President  Udall  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m. 
and  introduced  George  B.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  secre- 
tary of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  to  address 
the  convention  in  place  of  Dr.  Drummond,  who  w^as  unable 
to  be  present.   iMr.  Heckel  said  in  part: — 

Linseed  and  Other  Oils. 

There  is  nothing  we  know  of  that  will  take  the  place  of 
linseed  oil,  but  if  we  can't  get  the  best  we  will  take  tlae 
best  we  can  get  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Soya  bean  oil  has  'been  introduced,  and  soya  beans  are 
being  grown  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Gardner's  experiments  show  that  the  addition  of  '25 
per  cent,  of  soya  bean  oil  to  linseed  oil  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  wearing  quality  of  the  paint.  iMore  dryer  is 
needed. 

Soya  bean  oil  is  preferable  in  many  cases  to  linseed  for 
grinding  colors. 

Immense  quantities  of  China  wood  oil  or  tung  oil  are 
used  in  tli'^  manufacture  of  flatting  paints  and  water  re- 
sisting paints.  The  tung  trees  are  now  being  grown  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Perilla  oil  has  practically  all  the  properties  of  linseed 
oil.    It  seems  to  make  -i  slightly  better  varnish. 

Lumbang  oil  has  been  used  in  making  very  light  colored 
enamels,  especially  in  Canada. 

Sunflowerseed  oil  is  now  under  experiment.  It  is  used 
to  some  extent  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  the  reports  as  to 
its  merits  are  contradictory. 

We  are  up  against  conditions.  Building  operations  are 
being  curtailed.  There  may  not  be  so  many  houses  to 
paint,  but  there  will  be  something  else. 

The  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  feel  it  would  be 
a  calamity  to  allow  people  to  put  off  their  painting  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  economy.  Tou  will  lose  money  by  not 
preserving  your  buildings  by  paint.  Everybody  agrees 
that  good  paint  costs  nothing. 

American  process  zincs  are  used  largely  in  rubber  tire 
making.  Every  tire  carries  in  its  composition  from  20' 
to  40  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide— the  unleaded  kind.  There 
are  varieties  of  zinc  oxide  containing  from  5  per  cent,  to 
3 J  per  cent,  of  lead  which  was  contained  originally  in  the 
ore.  When  using  zincs  of  this  class  you  get  a  basic  sul- 
phate lead  and  zinc  oxide  intimately  combined,  at  a  lower 
price  than  you  could  get  by  buying  them  separately  and 
mixing  them. 

A  three  or  four  pigment  paint  will  last  longer  than  any 
single  pigment  paint. 

Technical  men  think  a  combination  is  better  than  a  single 
pigment  paint. 

Those  of  you  who  can  do  so  will  find  it  economy  to  sub- 
stitute a  leaded  zinc  for  a  pure  zinc  oxide.  You  will  have 
to  come  to  it  in  time  for  the  rubber  tire  industry 
is  insatiable.  The  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  no 
more  XX  zinc  for  the  painter  and  the  paint  manufacturer. 

President  Udall  introduced  Henry  A.  Gardner,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  obtain  the  high  current  needed  to  show  moving  pictures 
in  the  hotel,  the  entire  audience  and  tho.se  of  the  hotel 
guests  who  cared  to  go  were  invited  to  go  across  the 
litreet  to  a  moving  picture  theatre,  where  Mr.  Gardner 
showed  moving  pictures  illustrating  the  manufacture  of 
zinc  oxide,  following  these  with  a  film  showing  the  culti- 
vation of  belladonna  leaves  and  digitalis,  as  well  ;i.s  other 
drug  planl.s,  at  a  farm  in  Virginiii.  near  Washington,  con- 
ducted by  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research.  During  the 
e.xhibition  of  the  pictures  Mr.  Gardner  dolivorod  the  fol- 
lowing leciuro: — 

The  Manufacture  of  Zinc  Oxide. 

Metallic  zinc  was  known  to  the  ancients,  since  zinc 
bracelets  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Cameros, 
destroyed  about  .')00  R.  C.  It  wa.s  best  known,  however. 
In  brass.  Its  copper  alloy.  To  produce  this  alloy,  certain 
ores  of  zinc  were  smelted  with  metallic  copper,  so  th.at  the 
zinc  instead  of  distilling  .and  oxidizing,  united  as  a  metal 
with  the  co.nper. 

The  ores  of  zinc  are  found  rather  abundantly  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  In  tlie 
United  States  are  Missouri,  the  Itocky  Mountain  vStat(\s 
and  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  deposits 
are  unique  in  that  they  yield  practically  p\ire  zinc,  while 
ores  from  other  localities  are  associated  with  the  ores  of 
other  metals  (princijially  lead  and  cadmium)  which  are 
considered  objectionable  for  manufacturini;  uses. 
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Zinc  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which  is  ^'stilled  rather 
than  smelted.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  at  a 
tempemture  high  enough  to  free  the  metal  from  its  com- 
blSs  (with^  sulphu!-,  silicic  acid,  car^bonic  acid  etO 
the  metal  itself  is  volatile,  or  as  chemists  state  it,  the  bon- 
ing point  of  zinc  lies  below  the  temperature  of  reduction. 

Now  the  va,por  of  zinc  very  readily  combines  with  oxygen 
to  form  zinc  oxide;  consequently  when  zmc  is  distilled, 
either  by  itself  or  from  its  ores,  the  vapor  on  coming  m 
contact  with  air  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  green  flanie 
producing  zinc  oxide.  This  fact  is  the  very  simple  basis 
of  zinc  oxide  manufacture. 

Zinc  oxide  is  the  whitest  of  available  pigments  and  also 
the  finest  The.se  properties  fit  it  for  many  miscellaneous 
industrial  uses,  but  it  finds  most  extensive  application  in 
the  manufacture  of  paint  products  and  m  rubber  goods, 
especially  rubber  tires. 

It  was  produced  as  a  pigment  largely  in  answer  to  an  in- 
sistent demand  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  'France,  for  a 
practical  white  pigment  that  might  replace  white  lead 
and  thus  aboUsh  lead  poisoning.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
recommended  by  chemists  and  technologists  from  time  to 
time  during  the  late  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
half 'of  the  nineteenth  century.  Courtois,  a  chemist  in  the 
Dijon  laboratory  in  1770,  mentioned  it  to  the  academy  of 
that  city  Guyton  de  Morveau,  three  years  later,  published 
a  memoir  on  the  subject  and  demonstrated  stability  as 
a  pigment  before  the  Prince  de  Conde.  In  1796  a  Mr.  At- 
kinson, of  Harrington,  England,  took  out  a  patent  for  its 
manufacture,  whereupon  Guyton  de  Morveau  claimed  pri- 
ority for  France,  proving  that  Courtois  had  begun  its 
manufacture  on  a  considerable  scale,  that  it  was  regularly 
on  sale  in  Paris  and  Dijon,  and  that  it  was  already  m  use 
in  artistic  decoration.  The  interior  of  the  French  man-of- 
war  Languedoe,  having  been  painted  with  zinc  oxide  in 
1786,  a  commission  reported  thereon,  and  acting  on  this  re- 
port the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Marshal  de  Castries, 
recommended  its  u.se  for  ship's  interiors.  In  a  report  made 
to  the  Institut  de  France  in  1808,  Fourcroy,  Berthelot  and 
Vauquehn  mentioned  zinc  oxide  as  one  of  the  products 
manufactured  by  M.  Mollerat,  and  strongly  recommended 
it<;  use  In  1844  M.  Mathieu,  m  a  memoir  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  stated  that  he  was  producing  mate- 
rinl  of  greater  puritv  and  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  had 
up  to  that  time  been  practicable.  Finally,  in  the  forties 
Le  Claire,  a  contracting  painter  of  Pans;  and  almost  at 
tlie  same  time,  Sorel,  an  industrial  chemist,  devised  and 
natented  furnaces  for  the  production  of  zinc  oxide  from  the 
metal  on  a  practical  scale,  and  these  two  processes  with 
St  modifications,  are  still  in  use  for  the  production  of 
the  pigment  by  the  French,  or  direct  process. 

T  e  Claire  was  greatly  interested  in  what  we  call  today, 
social  welfare.  He  is  known,  for  example,  as  "the  father  of 
nrofit-'^haring."  The  lead  po'soning  prevalent  among  his 
painter  emplovees  seems  to  have  preyed  upon  his  mind 
and  his  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  proposed 
substitute  '■or  white  lead.  He  devised  a  furnace  which  suc- 
cessfully produced  zinc  oxide  economically  on  a  commer- 
ciai  scale  inaugurated  a  vigorous  campaign  m  its  behalf 
and  shortiy  afterwards  transferred  his  rights  to  La  Societe 
de  la  Vieille  Montagne.  The  product  is  familiar  to  the 
American  paint  trade  as  "Vieille  Montagne  French  Zmc.  ' 

To  Le  Claire  also  is  largely  due  the  establishment  of 
zinc  oxide  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  painting  industry. 
He  used  it  always  to  the  exclusion  of  white  lead,  and  as 
he  did  much  work  on  government  and  municipal  con- 
tracts, the  evidence  in  support  of  his  teaching  was  always 
conspicuous'ly  to  hand. 
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He  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
after  his  death  his  statue  was  placed  in  the  Square  des 
Epinettes,  where  it  still  stands.  ir,^ 

In  the  so-called  French  or  Indirect  process,  metalhc  zinc 
Is  volatilized  and  the  zinc  vapor  on  being  brought  wi  con- 
ilct  with  a  blast  of  air  promptly  oxidizes.  The  resultant 
product,  zinc  oxide,  is  collected  in  suitable  chambers 

Bv  this  method,  properly  adapted  and  improved,  the 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  manufactures  French  process 
zinc  oxide  at  Freemansburg,  Pa.  The  product  is  known 
as  Florence  zinc  oxide,  and  is  separated,  according  to 
physical  properties,  into  three  grades  fami bar  to  the 
trade  as  "White  Seal,"  "Green  Seal"  and  "Red  Seal 
oxides. 

Th<-se  products  are  used  principally  in  decorative  paints 
and  enamels,  in  ointments,  toilet  powders  and  other  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  in  fine  rubber  goods,  fine  printing 
inks,  white  celltiloid,  etc. 

The  second  process,  known  as  the  American  or  direct 
process,  was  invented  and  developed  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  unique  ores  of  zmc  found  at 
Franklin  Furnace  and  Sterling  Hill,  m  Sussex 
county,  N.  J. 

These  ores  consist  largely  of  Franklinite,  WiUenite  and 
Zlncite  The  Franklinite  is  a  black  crystalline  mineral 
consisting  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  iron  and  manganese;  the 
WiUemite  is  anhydrous  zinc  silicate;  and  the  Zmcite  is 
zinc  oxide,  usually  colored  red  by  a  small  percentage  of 
manganese. 

The  existence  of  these  ores  was  known  at  least  as  early 
OS  the  middle  of  the  eightenth  century,  smce  Lord  Ster- 
ling, who  at  one  time  owned  the  mines  at  Sterling  HiU, 
m  1757  caused  large  quantities  of  the  Franklinite  to  be 
mined  and  taken  !o  Ws  iron  furnace  at  Charlottenburg, 
where  attempts  to  smelt  it  as  iron  ore  proved  unsuc- 

''^OthLr  attempts  were  made  to  utilize  the  deposits  from 
time  to  time.- but  these  early  efforts  failed  beca.use  of  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  of  the  ore. 

The  first  spelter  made  in  this  country  was  produced  in 
1838  by  the  United  States  Government  at  Washington, 
D  C  partly  from  Franklin  ore  and  partly  from  ore  ob- 
tained from  Perkiomen,  Pa.  The  workmen  who  made  this 
zTnc  were  brought  from  Belgium.  They  built  the  furnace 
made  the  required  quantity  of  spelter,  and  returned  t^ 
Belgium  The  pit  from  which  they  ohtamed  the  Franklin 
ore  was 'long  known  as  the  "Weights  and  Measures  Open- 
in-"  It  was  finally  obliterated  by  mmmg  operations 
ab°out  IWO  The  spelter  obtained  was  used  m  the  brass 
from   which   our  standard  weights  and  measures  were 

"^The  first  serious  attempt  to  work  the  deposits  was  made 
bv  the  Sussex  Zinc  and  Copper  Mining  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company  about  1848.  That  company's  attempts  to 
make  spelter  failed  because  the  mixed  ores  contained  too 
much  iron,  manganese  and  lime. 

They  then  endeavored  to  make  zmc  oxide  m  re\  erbor- 
atorv  furnaces,  but  the  recoverj-  was  low  and  the  color 
of  the  product  poor.  They  sent  their  superintendent,  one 
Farrington,  to  Europe  to- study  foreign  practice.  On  his 
return  he  reported  that  he  had  learned  nothing,  but  ha<l 
devised  a  process  himself.  Farrington-s  "invention  later 
proved  to  be  the  process  patented  m  Engla.nd  by  Atkm- 
lon  in  1796.  It  improved  the  color  of  the  oxide  but  not 
the  yield. 
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Meanwhile,  in  1851,  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Compay  was 
organized  by  a  consolidation  of  the  Sussex  Company  with 
the  New  Jersey  Exploring-  and  Mining  Company,  who 
purchased  other  rights  in  the  property  and  built  works 
at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Several  Franklinite  companies  were  started  during  this 
period,  and  their  conflicting  rights  led  to  costly  litigation 
covering  a  period  of  about  fifty  years. 

The  American  or  Direct  Process  for  making  zinc  oxide, 
as  has  been  stated,  was  invented  within  the  organization 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  shortly  after  its  organi- 
zation, and  three  patents  covering  the  same  principle 
were  taken  out  in  1855  by  Jones,  an  officer  of  the  com- 
pany; Wetherill,  superintendent  of  the  paint-grimding  de- 
partment; and  Burrowes,  an  employe  of  the  Passaic 
Chemical  Company,  whose  plant  adjoined  the  zinc  -works. 
Burrows,  having  one  night  used  a  shovelful  of  refuse, 
which  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  coal  and  zinc  ore,  to  stop 
a  leak  in  one  of  his  furnace  flues,  noticed  a  cloud  of  zinc 
oxide  coming  from  the  refuse.  He  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  a  small  furnace  built  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
obtaining  the  same  results,  showed  his  furnace  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  Wetherill  and 
Jones  among  them. 

Wetherill  improved  the  design  of  the  furnaces  and 
methods  of  operation,  and  Jones  invented  the  method  of 
collecting  the  oxide  in  bags,  which  remains  the  only  sat- 
isfactory plan. 

On  the  basis  of  these  methods  and  patents  several  com- 
panies continued  to  manufacture  zinc  oxide  until  1897, 
when  all  litigation  was  finally  ended  by  the  purchase  of 
these  companies,  with  all  their  rights,  by  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company. 

This  consolidation  of  the  properties  under  a  single  man- 
agement permitted  orderly  and  systematic  development, 
the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  existing  mines  and 
plants  of  the  company,  as  illustrated  by  the  film  which 
we  are  about  to  show. 

The  purest  of  American  process  zinc  oxides  are  made 
from  the  mineral  known  as  Franklinite,  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  other  ores  of  zinc  at  Franklin  Furnace, 
N.  J.,  and  at  Sterling  Hill,  nearby,  both  mines  being  op- 
erated by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  It  is  the  plant 
at  Franklin  Furnace  from  which  our  illustrations  are 
made. 

Franklinite  consists  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  manganese 
and  iron.  Because  of  its  iron  content  it  is  magnetic,  and 
this  property  is  utilized  in  separating  it  from  accompany- 
ing ores,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  other  ores  from 
these  mines  are  used  in  the  production  of  "High-Grade" 
or  pure  spelter  or  metallic  zinc. 

The  zinc  oxides  known  as  "leaded  zincs"  are  manufac- 
tured chiefly  from  carbonate,  silicate  and  sulphide  ores. 
These  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  in  considerable  abundance.  They  are  inti- 
mately associated  in  nature  with  ores  of  lead:  and,  in 
consequence,  the  oxide  produced  from  them  contains  per- 
centages of  basic  lead  sulphate  or  "basic  sulphate  white 
lead." 

In  practice  these  ores  are  so  selected  that  the  percent- 
age of  the  latter  shall  be  definite.  The  resultant  oxides 
therefore  contain  respectively  under  5  per  cent.,  about  10 
per  cent.,  about  20  per  cent.,  and  35  p-er  cent,  of  the  lead 
compoimd. 

The  manufacturing  process  is  essentially  the  same  as 
Vk'ith  the  New  Jersey  oxides,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
house  paints  these  products  have  some  preference  over 


the  pure  oxides  because  of  their  content  of  the  most 
.-stable  form  of  white  lead. 

On  the  other  hand  they  are  not  regarded  as  satisfactory 
in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  remind  you  that  it  is  the  zinc 
oxide  in  paints  that  makes  them  go  far,  look  well  and 
last  long,  and  it  is  the  zinc  oxide  in  rubber  tires  that 
toughens  them  so  that  they  can  give  mileage. 

The  mine  at  Franklin  Furnace  is  about  1,400  feet  deep 
and  the  shaft  runs  under  the  vein  at  an  inclination  of 
about  50  degrees.  The  ore  is  delivered  at  the  top  of  the 
head  frame  by  automaticaliy  discharging  cars  or  "skips" 
running  on  four  parallel  tracks  extending  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft. 

This  ore  passes  through  a  revolving  washer  and  is  de- 
livered on  a  circular,  revolving  "picliing  table."  "Sort- 
ers," seated  within  and  without  this  table,  remove  the 
barren  rock  as  it  passes  them,  and  dump  it  into  chutes, 
from  which  it  is  delivered  back  into  the  mine  as  filling. 
The  mud,  etc.,  removed  in  the  washer  contains  zinc  and, 
after  drying,  is  added  to  the  ore  at  a  later  stage. 

From  the  picking  table  the  ore  is  delivered  to  the  crush- 
ers, and  from  them  it  is  conveyed  by  belts  to  rolls  which 
finally  break  it  iruto  pieces  about  the  size  of  buckwheat 
or  No.  8  shot.  It  is  then  dried  and  passed  through  sizing 
screens. 

This  granulated  ore  is  carried  by  belts  under  powerful 
electro  magnets,  close  to  the  poles  of  which  other  belts 
pass  at  Tight  angles  to  the  delivery  belt.  As  the  lower 
bolt  comes  beneath  the  magnets,  the  Franklinite  jumps  to 
the  upper  belt  and  is  carried  by  it  to  one  side,  where,  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  magnetic  field,  it  drops  into  a  receiv- 
ing bin,  whence  it  is  carried  by  a  belt  to  concrete  storage 
tanks  of  the  form  here  shown. 

The  separated  Franklinite  is  shipped  in  steel  hopper 
cars,  closed  to  prevent  contamination  by  dust  or  cinders, 
to  the  works  at  Palmerton,  Pa.,  covering  two  large  tracts 
of  land,  designated  respectively  as  the  East  and  West 
plant.  Between  them  lies  the  company's  highly  modern 
town  of  Palmerton — a  borough  of  about  7,000  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected 
with  the  2!inc  industry. 

On  arriving  at  the  plants  the  cars  are  run  directly  over 
the  storage  bins  and  the  contents  discharged  therein. 

Charges  for  the  oxide  furnaces  are  prepared  by  mixing 
the  Franklinite  with  granulated  anthracite.  These  charges 
are  automatically  weighed  by  the  ingenious  device  shown 
on  the  film. 

The  production  of  zinc  oxide  from  the  ore  is  accom- 
nlished  in  closed  furnaces  provided  with  perforated  grate 
bars,  air  being  drawn  through  these  perforations  and 
passing  through  the  mass  of  burning  anthracite  and  ore. 
The  zinc  in  the  ore,  being  vaporized  by  the  high  tem- 
perature, immediately  oxidizes  on  contact  with  the  air, 
"taking  fire"  and  burning  with  a  brilliant  greenish  blue 
flame. 

The  zinc  oxide  thus  formed  is  carried  by  fans  through  a 
long  sei'ies  of  cooling  flues,  opening  into  hanging  fabric 
bags  containing  in  what  are  technically  known  as  "bag 
rooms."  The  bags  are  about  sixty  feet  long  by  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  largest  of  the  bag  rooms  is  SOO  feet  long 
by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the  bags  therein,  if  placed  end  to 
end,  would  extend  over  thirty  miles. 

Through  the  fabric  of  these  bags  the  gases  of  combustion 
filter  away  while  the  zinc  oxide  is  reta-ned.  The  bags  are 
shaken  from  time  to  time  to  dislodge  the  adherent  zinc 
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oxide,  which  falls  into  collecting  hoppers  placed  beneath 
them. 

From  these  'hoppers  the  oxide  is  removed  toy  means  of 
collecting-  toags,  which  are  placed  over  the  ihopper  spout; 
the  spout  being  closed  by  a  valve  during  the  process  of 
changing  bags. 

Tihe  filled  bags  are  loaded  on  trucks  and  drawn  in  long 
trains  by  electric  motors  to  the  packing  room. 

Zinc  oxide  is  shipped  to  consumers  either  in  barrels  of 
standard  size  and  construction  or  in  stout  paper  bags. 
The  consumption  of  barrels  is  so  large  that  the  New  Jer- 
sey Zinc  Company  operates  its  own  barrel  factory.  The 
film  shows  the  details  of  this  'higlhly  interesting  and 
ingenious  process. 

The  staves  are  first  assembled  in  a  temporary  hoop  and 
then  "slammed"  upon  the  concrete  floor  to  insure  align- 
ment. A  windlass  next  draws  the  staves  together  at  the 
top  and  a  second  temporary  ihoop  is  applied.  The  next 
operation  consists  in  tapping  into  place  such  staves  as 
may  be  out  of  alignment.  The  entire  barrel  is  then  auto- 
matically raised  into  a  hollow  cylinder  known  as  a  stove, 
where  it  is  heated  to  insure  permanence  of  shape.  The 
trussing  machine  next  applies  and  aligns  the  two  per- 
manent bilge-hoops. 

"Crozing"  comes  next  in  the  process,  the  crozmg  ma- 
chine, in  one  opei-ation,  turning  the  ends  of  tbe  staves_  to 
exact  uniformity,  beveling  their  inner  edges  and  cutting 
the  grooves  to  hold  the  barrel  heads. 

The  bottom  head  of  the  barrel  is  next  lifted  into  place  by 
an  automatic  flat  disk  machine  operating  by  suction,  and 
the  two  permanent  end  hoops  are  placed,  the  temporary 
hoops  being  returned  to  the  starting  point,  by  the  hoop 
elevator  shown  in  the  background. 

The  completed  barrel  is  finally  delivered  by  gravity  to 
the  inspector,  who  examines  each  successively  for  defects, 
holding  it  over  a  light  which  instantly  reveals  any  open- 
ing through  which  the  oxide  might  sift.  One  barrel  found 
to  be  thus  imperfect  is  rejected  by  the  inspector  here 
shown  at  work;  the  rest  are  carried  by  the  elevator  to 
storage.  ,  . 

Zinc  oxide  is  packed  for  shipment  by  machinery  very 
similar  to  that  used  in  flour  milling  plants.  The  filrn 
shows  workmen  emptying  the  toags  whidh  we  saw  filled 
from  the  hoppers  in  the  bag  room  into  the  hoppers  of  the 
packing  machines.  The  packing  machine  is  essentially  a 
screw,  which  forces  the  fluffy  zinc  oxide  compactly  into  the 
barrel,  which  gradually  recedes  downward  as  the  filling 
proceeds. 

Each  barrel  is  then  carefully  weighed  and  adjusted  so  as 
to  insure  the  standard  300  pounds  of  net  content. 

The  final  operation,  as  in  all  similar  industries,  consists 
in  fitting  in  the  head  and  fastening  the  upper  hoop. 

In  many  industries  the  disposal  of  empty  barrels  be- 
comes a  serious  problem.  Many  consumers,  therefore,  pre- 
fer shipment  of  zinc  oxide  in  paper  bags,  which  can  be 
more  readily  disposed  of,  and  which  are  also  more  easily 
handled  by  workmen.  These  bags  are  made  of  very  tough 
paper  and  are  packed  by  machinery  similar  to  that  used 
for  packing  barrels.  The  unit  weight  of  zinc  oxide  per 
bag  is  fifty  pounds,  and  this  exact  weig<ht  is  assured  by 
weighing  and  adjustment.  In  this  case  tying  of  the  bag 
completes  the  operation. 

The  finished  packages  are  carried  by  gravity  to  storage. 

The  remaining  pictures  illustrate  the  method  of  loading 
to  insure  safe  transport.    The  barrels  are  so  placed  that 
•  chine  rests  on  chine,  obviating  the  danger  of  broken  bar- 
rel heads.    The  method  of  bracing  to  insure  solidity  is 
shown.  - 

Wlhen  the  product  is  shipped  in  paper  bags,  the  floor 
and  sides  of  the  car  are  carefully  fined  with  paper  to  pre- 
vent damage  en  route. 

The  final  illustration  sho,ws  the  company  s  familiar 
trade-mark-^the  horsehead.  This  design  has,  for  over  half 
a  century,  distinguished  The  'New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  s 
American  Process  Zinc  Oxide  and  High  Grade  Spelter. 

On  returning  to  the  convention  hall  in  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, on  motion  of  Mr.  Potter,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr  Witt  read  a  note  of  thanks  from  the  Childs  Welfare 
Association  for  the  donation  of  $25  given  by  the  Executive 

^  A 'communication  was  read  from  the  Connecticut  State 
Society  requesting  New  Jersey's  support  for  C.  R.  Turner 
at  the  Peoria  convention. 

The  1919  International  Convention. 

The  Question  Box  brought  out  the  question  whether  New 
Jersey  wanted  the  International  convention  of  1919  to  be 
held  in  this  State.  ,     ^        ^         ,    ^  ^-^ 

Mr  Hager,  of  the  Nersvark  Board  of  Trade,  asked  the 
Association  to  hold  its  winter  meeting  in  Newark.  He  also 
urged  it  for  the  1919  International  convention. 

The  question  was  brought  out  concerning  the  cost  of 
entertaining  the  International  convention.  _ 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  after  w^hich  Mr.  Chris- 
tiansen moved  that  the  Association  invite  the  International 
to  hold  its  convention  in  Newark  in  1919. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  read  the  following 


Report  of  Committee  on  President's  Address. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Your  Committee  on  President's  Address  would  respect- 
fully report  as  follows:— 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  re,porting  on  his  very  able  ad- 
dress, and  we  congratulate  our  Association  on  the  thorough 
and  businesislike  administration  of  our  retiring  president. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  We  appreciate  not  only  his  ad- 
ministration, but  also  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  co-workers. 

We  indorse  his  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 
and  Jobbers  in  Wail  Paper  in  reference  to  the  pricing 
of  sample  books  and  the  discount  to  the  trade. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Schoonmaker, 
A.  N.  Pierson, 
M.  Willem, 
Committee  on  President's  Address. 
On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following 
report  :— 

Whereas,  The  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  in  convention  assembled  at  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  25,  26  and  27,  1917,  recognized  the 
need  of  vocational  education  for  the  youth  of  our  State 
and  nation,  and 

Whereas,  This  Association  feels  that  the  development  and 
extension  of  this  type  of  education  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  painting  and  decorating 
trades  as  well  as  other  skilled  trades;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  expresses  its  approval  of 
the  progress  already  made  in  this  field  and  that  our  co- 
operation be  offered  in  the  further  development  of  this 
much  needed  type  of  education  and  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  our  State  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  our  State. 

Alex.  Stewart, 
Charles  Rogghe, 
Wm.  H.  Casperson. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Stewart  read  the  following  resolution:— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  M.oster  Painters  and  Decorators,  held 
June  20,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: — 

"Whereas,  Our  fellow  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  has  invented  a  simple,  practical  brush  holder 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  master  painters  in  keep- 
ing their  brushes  in  good  condition  when  not  in  use. 

"Resolved,  That  we  indorse  his  device  as  an  aid  to  bet- 
ter craftsmanship  and  in  the  interests  of  shop  economy." 

In  view  of  the  existing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painter  to  obtain  a  simple,  efficient  method  to  enable  him 
to  take  proper  care  of  brushes  during  periods  when  not 
in  use,  we  find  that  the  device  invented  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hecht  is  practical  and  the  Association  indorses  it  and  rec- 
ommends it  to  the  consideration  of  brush  manufacturers. 

This  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted. 

The  secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  the  credentials 
of  the  various  associations  and  had  examined  them  and 
found  them  to  be  correct. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greenhalgh  this  was  taken  as  the  re- 
port of  the  Credentials  Committee 

Election  of  Officers. 

Nominations  from  the  floor  were  called  for.  There  being 
none  for  president,  Robert  S.  Turton,  of  New  Brunswick, 
was  unanimously  elected. 

Messrs.  Pierson  and  Schoonmaker  were  appointed  tellers. 

E.  P.  Schlosser,  of  Hoboken,  was  elected  vice-president. 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  was  re-elected  secretary  and  organizer. 

On  motion  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  his  own  deputy. 

H.  L.  Bartholomew,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  re-elected 
as  treasurer. 

Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Burkhardt,  Hoboken. 
Maynes  Potter,  Orange. 
Fred.  Horsefield,  Morristown. 
W.  J.  Fowler,  Elizabeth. 
Charles  E.  Hecht,  Newark. 
Henry  Cook,  Trenton. 
Matthew  Willem,  Englewood. 
Herbert  Shaw,  Summit. 

Charles  Rogghe,  Montclair,  Bloomfield  and  vicinity. 

H.  F.  Woolston,  Plainfield. 

A.  R.  Reeves,  New  Brunswick. 

J.  F.  Tangaard,  Perth  Amboy. 

W.  A.  Bogert,  Passaic. 

W.  H.  Casperson.  Camden. 

Fred  Bergmann,  North  Hudson. 

Harry  S.  Parsons,  Atlantic  City. 
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International  Executive  Board  Member. 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  was  nominated  from  the  floor. 

W.  H.  Casperson  was  nominated  by  Mr.  DePuy,  but  he 
declined  and  said  he  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Witt. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  nominated  William  Christiansen,  but  he 
asked  to  decline  in  favor  of  Mr.  Witt. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Henry  Witt,  Jr. 

President  Udall  stated  that  this  election  was  for  the  term 
beginning-  at  the  close  of  the  Peoria  convention. 

George  Udall  and  William  Christiansen  were  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  Peoria  convention. 

Messrs.  Casperson,  Rogghe  and  Willem  were  elected  al- 
ternates. 

The  tellers  were  discharged  with  thanks. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  installed  and  each  re- 
sponded with  an  appropriate  address. 

On  motion  the  choice  of  place  for  holding  the  open  Exec- 
utive Board  meeting  was  left  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Pierson  moved  that  a  Nominating  Committee  be 
appointed  in  advance  of  the  next  convention. 

Adopted. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

All  the  social  features  of  the  convention  were  very  well 
managed  and  enjoyaJble,  both,  those  that  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Association's  committee,  consisting  of  E. 
F.  Schlosser,  Maynes  Potter,  Harry  W.  Metz,  Matthew 
Willem  and  J.  J.  Keating,  and  the  entertainment  furnished 
on  Thursday  evening  by  the  Associate  Members. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  candy  was  provided  for  the 
ladies,  each  one  being  handed  a  box  as  her  name  was 
placed  upon  the  registry.  The  members  were  furnished 
with  smokes  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

The  members'  badges  consisted  of  a  bronze  pendant  of 
the  outline  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  crossed  by  an 
oblong  tablet  containing  an  embossed  paint  pot  and  a  pair 
of  wall  brushes.  On  the  bar  at  the  top  was  a  space  for 
the  name  of  the  wearer,  and  this  was  filled  in  as  each  man 
registered  toy  a  young  lady  who  played  upon  the  keys  of 
a  typewriter.  The  background  was  a  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbon.  The  guests'  badges  were  simpler,  being  a  celluloid 
button  with  the  word  guest  and  a  small  American  flag. 


After  the  preliminary  addresses  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  ladies  were  furnished  with  tickets  for  Pryor's  Band 
concert  at  the  Arcade— one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
Asbury  Park,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  were  well  repaid  by  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  this  famous  organization. 

A  theatre  party  was  in  order  for  Wednesday  evening,  the 
play  being  "The  Lassoo,"  a  new  play  that,  it  is  expected, 
will  open  in  New  York  later  in  the  season,  and  wbich 
was  undergoing  the  interesting  process  of  being  "tried 
upon  the  dog."  Asbury  Park  of  recent  years  has  taken 
the  place  of  Yonkers,  where  in  former  days  all  the  new 
piays  were  produced  in  order  to  see  how  they  must  be 
modified  to  make  them  successful  on  Broadway.  The  night 
was  hot,  and  it  was  no  cooler  in  the  Savoy  Theatre  than 
outdoors,  but  the  audience  remained  until  the  final  fall 
of  the  curtain  showed  a  real  dramatic  ending  to  a  play 
that  needs  considerable  pruning  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
dialogue  in  order  to  make  it  a  I'eal  success.  After  the  play 
all  the  party  met  at  Day's,  on  As'bury  avenue,  where  an 
ice  cream  and  cake  feast  formed  "the  end  of  a  perfect 
day." 

The  ladies  enjoyed  an  automobile  ride  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  going  some  distance  along  the  Lakewood  road 
and  returning  by  way  of  Sea  Girt,  where  the  intention 
had  been  to  stop  to  watch  the  drill  of  the  troops  w'ho  are 
encamped  there.  It  was  Governor's  Day  and  a  special 
drill  hart  been  scheduled.  But  a  very  heavy  shower  pre- 
vented the  drill  from  taking  place,  and  this  portion  of  the 
afternoon's  program  was  necessarily  omitted.  And  the 
strange  part  of  the  story  is  that  it  scarcely  rained  at  all 
at  Asbury  Park. 

A  boat  ride  on  Deal  Lake  wa,s  scheduled  for  all  those 
attending  the  convention,  who  stayed  long  enough  on  Fri- 
day afternoon  to  enjoy  it.  The  convention  adjourned 
shortly  after  1  o'clock  and  the  ride  was  sot  down  for  3.30. 
A  goodly  number  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  trip  round  the  beautiful  chain  of  fresh  water  lakes 
tiiat  lie  between  Asbury  Park,  AUenhurst  and  Tntcrlriken, 
enjoying  an  hour's  sail  in  tno  comfortnhlo  ni'itcr  l.iunches 
that  ply  the  lake. 

Associate  Members'  Evening. 

Thursday  evening  was  set  apart  for  an  entertainment, 
supper  and  dance  given  by  the  associate  members  to  the 
master  painters  and  decorators  and  their  friends. 


Shortly  after  half  past  eight,  led  by  four  members  of 
Battery  A.,  of  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard,  who  had 
come  up  from  Sea  Girt — one  of  them  was  the  son  of  one 
of  the  members— the  entire  conv.ention  party  were  ushered 
into  the  ball  room,  where  dancing,  interspersed  with  an 
excellent  vaudeville  entertainment,  was  in  order  until  11 
o'clock,  when  every  one  was  requested  to  adjourn  to  the 
dining  room.  Here  supper  was  served,  the  following  be- 
ing the  menu: — 

Olives  Gherkins 
Lettuce,  Mayonnaise,  iSandwaches 
Bread  and  Butter  Sandwiches 
Cold  Corned  Beef  Cold  Ham 

Cold  Tongue 
Potato  Salad  Salmon  Salad 

Ice  Cream  Cake 
Cafe  Noir 

During  the  supper  the  guests  were  entertained  -with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  all  united  in  singing 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  as  well  as  "John  Brown's 
Body,"  and  "Dixie."  And  these  patriotic  airs  were  sung 
with  a  right  good  will. 

Then  those  who  were  inclined  to  keep  up  the  dance  re- 
turned to  the  ball  room,  while  others  sat  upon  the  broad 
piazzas  and  talked  until  after  the  clock  had  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  one. 

The  following  firms  contributed  to  the  entertainment:— 

Contributors. 

The  Lowe  Bros.  Company. 
F.  O.  Pierce  Company. 
Edward  Smith  &  Co. 
Armitage  Varnish  Company. 
Alfred  Peats  Company. 
Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc. 
Mathesor.  Lead  Company. 
Emil  Caiman  &  Co. 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company. 
The  Bigelow  Varnish  Company. 
Carter  White  Lead  Company. 
Moller  &  Schumann  Company. 
Newark  Varnish  Works. 
Standard  Varnish  Works. 
The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company. 
Keystone  Varnish  Company. 
United  Brush  Manufacturers. 

Manufacturers   Liability   Insurance   Company   of  New 
Jersey. 
National  Lead  Company. 
Berry  Bros.,  Varnishes. 
Mur.ohy  Varnish  Company. 
Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. 
The  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company. 
Chicago  Varnish  Company. 
P.  W.  Nelson,  Inc. 
Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co. 
The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company. 
James  B.  Sipo  &  Co. 
J.  J.  Hockenjos. 
Eugene  E.  Nice. 
Benj.  Moore  &  Co. 
Valentine  &  Co. 
Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc. 
John  W.  Masury  &  Son. 
Hanlon  &  Goodman  Company. 
Harrisons.  Inc. 
W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Company. 
Flood  &  Conklin  Company. 
Thos.  C.  Edmonds  Company. 
Howe  Varnish  Company,  Inc. 
Chas.  M.  Childs  &  Co. 
Samuel  F.  Woodhouse,  Inc. 
Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company. 
Muralo  Company. 
John  Lucas  &  Co. 
Yarnall  Paint  Company. 
R.  E.  Thibaut. 

Tlie  Parrotl  ^■a^nish  Company. 


The  Entertainment  Committee  consisted  of  Frank  J. 
Higgins,  chairman;  George  D.  Groom,  J.  J.  Keating,  K.  F. 
Hopper  .and  Franl<  S.  A'ernoy. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  salesmen  who  were  pres- 
ent and  the  houses  they  represented,  so  far  as  we  could 
learn  them.:  — 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company: — William  M.  Jackson. 

F.  O.  Pierce  Company: — Robert  Kind. 

TSdward  Smith  &  Co.:— F.  W.  Booker. 

Armitage  Varnish  Company: — C.  .M.  Gifford. 

Alfred  Peats  Company: — John  M.  Knaus.  J.  B.  Simpson. 

Robert  Gr.avos  Company: — C.  W.  English.  Jr. 

Pratt  &  Laml)ert,  Inc.: — George  D.  Groom. 

Matheson  Lead  Company: — Frank  J.  Higgins.  James  D: 
McDonald. 

Kniil  Caiman  &  Co.:— F.  C.  Munier. 
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Carter.  White  Lead  Company:— F.  S.  Tyler,  W.  B.  Dun- 
lap. 

MoUer  &  Schumann  Company: — James  C.  Kelly. 
Newark  Varnish  Works  :r-Fred  Andres. 
Standard  Varnish  Works: — Fred  M.  De  MoU. 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company: — Samuel,  T.  Ballinger. 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.: — William  P.  Schofield. 
Keystone  Varnish  Company: — Fred  Macrae. 
Manufacturers'   Liability  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Jersey: — V.  P.  Christofferson. 

National  Lead  Company: — E,  P.  Jones,  Fred  Busse. 
Berry  Brothers: — ^George  Silvera. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company: — E.  F.  Hopper,  Charles  Du 
Bois. 

Samuel  H.  French  &  Co.:— Joseph  B.  Hughes. 
The  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co.: — C.  Wesley  Keep. 
Chicago  Varnish.  Company: — W.  G.  Lahey. 
Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co.:— F.  S.  Vernoy. 
The  Bagle-Picher  Lead  Company: — E.  I.  Brinkerhoff. 
James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.:— Charles  C.  Clark  A.  W.  R.  At- 
kinson. 

J.  J.  Hockenjos  Co.:— Carl  F  Watter.  Charles  E.  Van 
Syckle,  W.  M.  Dennison. 

Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.: — Fred  Bohnet. 

Valentine  &  Company:— J.  H.  Wilson,  R.  L.  S.  Doggett. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company: — H.  D.  Bowker. 

John  W.  Masury  &  Son:— Paul  Reynolds. 

Hanlon  &  Goodman  Company: — W.  A.  Robertson, 
George  E.  Goodman. 

Harrisons,  Incorporated: — Abner  V.  Barker. 

W.  H   S.  Lloyd  Company:— George  S.  Bell. 

Flood  &  Conklin  Co.: — H.  M.  B.  Umbaugh. 

Thomas  C.  Edmonds  Company: — Robert  Davies. 

Howe  Varnish  Company: — John  Howard,  Jr. 

Samuel  F.  Woodhouse: — J.  Lawrence  Woodhouse,  M. 
A.  Weiss. 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company: — Allen  F.  Hoover. 
Muralo  Company: — J.  J.  Keating. 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc.:— Fred  McAllister. 
R.  B.  Thibaut:— G.  A.  McMoran. 
The  Parrott  Varnish  Company: — Harry  Hudler. 
E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company: — E.  A.  Munns,  Ed. 
Slater. 


Convention  Notes. 

Just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  morning  session  on 
Thursday,  a  group  photograph— one  of  the  swing  around 
kind — ^was  taken  by  Cole. 

The  Van  Syckles  were  well  represented— Father  Van, 
former  active  member  and  now  an  associate,  with  all  the 
rights  of  active  membership  because  lie  is  still  financially 
intei'ested  in  the  old  painting  firm;  Son  Van,  who  carries 
on  the  painting  business  founded  by  his  father.  Mrs.  Van 
and  young  Mrs.  Van,  as  well  as  the  married  daughter 
and  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  North  Hudson  County  Association  was  well  repre- 
sented and  the  delegates  had  their  pictures  taken  in  a 
group,  which  is  reproduced  on  another  page. 

His  fellow  traveling  men  all  said  that  "Bill"  Lahey  had 
been  strictly  enjoined  by  his  wife,  just  before  he  left 
home,  that  he  must  not  on  any  account  dance  or  other- 
wise pay  any  special  attention  to  any  of  the  ladies. 
Which  accounted  for  his  retiring  manner. 

James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.  established  headquarters  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  just  one  flight  up.  Clark  and  Atkinson 
were  always  at  home  to  callers. 

Lawrence  Woodhouse  handed  out  envelopes  to  his 
friends  containing  erasers  bearing  the  words:— "The  points 
of  merit  of  our  English  White  are  too  indelible  to  be 
erased." 

Clothes  brushes  were  presented  to  the  master  painters 
with  the  compliments  of  the  Parrott  Varnish  Company, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  a,  frame  hung  in  his  room,  just  off  the  convention 
hall,  Doggett  exhibited  the  panels  of  pajint  accumulations 
from  an  old  shop,  which  were  shown  last  year  at  the  con- 
vention and  which  exhibit  the  artistic  possibility  of  paint 
applied  in  an  accidental  mass.  Doggett's  patience  in  pro- 
ducing this  exhibit  is  to  be  commended. 


NORTH  HUDSON,  N.  J.,  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of  North  Hud- 
son, N.  J.,  have  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  year  beginning  June  5,  1917: — 
President,  Fred  Zapp. 
Vice-president,  John  Spencer. 

'Secretary,  Fred  J.  Bergmann,  Jr.,  203  Angelique  street, 
Weehawken. 

Treasurer,  John  Rottmann. 

Financial  Secretary  and  Collector,  Otto  Isler. 


NEW  JERSEY  TRAVELERS'  ASSOCIATION 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Travelers'  Association 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey  was  held 
in  Asbury  Park  on  the  morning  of  July  27,  about 
twenty  members  who  were  attending  the  Master  Paint- 
ers' convention  being  present. 

President  Frank  J.  Higgins,  who  was  in  the  chair,  ap- 
pointed William  P.  Symonds  secretary  pro  tem,  in  the 
absence  of  J.  G.  Bush. 

The  brief  session  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  outing.  James  D.  McDonald,  of  the  Outing 
Committee,  reported  that  R.  P.  Howe,  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee the  boat  that  they  had  last  year  for  any  day  in 
September  that  they  might  designate.  He  added  that 
an  invitation  had  been  extended  to  Mr.  Rowe  to  attend 
the  outing.  John  J.  Keating,  of  the  committee,  stated 
that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  everything  would  be  a  dupli- 
cate of  last  year's  program. 

On  motion  of  George  D.  Groom  it  was  voted  that  the 
date  and  other  details  be  left  to  the  committee,  who  are 
to  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  September  7. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION. 

THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators,  held  at  Fond-du-Lac,  July  31,  August  1 
and  2,  was  declared  to  be  the  most  successful  and  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  attend- 
ance was  large — the  registration  numbering  two  hundred 
and  sixty.  The  increase  in  membership  of  thirty-two 
new  members  was  very  gratifying.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  interesting  in  the  extreme,  and  very  in- 
structive. Among  them  were  "The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law"  and  "The  Relations  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  with  the  Mutual  Insurance  Company." 

The  Vocational  Education  Laws,  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  needs  of  the  Wisconsin  members,  were  discussed. 
"Cost  Accounting"  and  "Overhead  Costs"  proved  sub- 
jects of  great  interest. 

Among  the  most  important  actions  taken  by  the  con- 
vention were  the  indorsement  of  the  "Use  More  Paint" 
campaign  of  advertising,  and  the  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  support  of  it. 
The  social  features  were  very  enjoyable. 
The  selection  of  Green  Bay  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  convention  was  made  by  acclamation. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were:  President, 
R.  G.  Harper,  of  Milwaukee;  vice-president,  Zeno  Paque, 
of  Green  Bay;  secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  Milwaukee; 
representative!  on  the  International  Executive  Board, 
John  C.  Yonk,  of  Burlington. 

Executive  Board  State  Association: — Frank  Spetz, 
chairman;  E.  A.  Cornwell,  Anton  Huml,  A.  F.  Nelson 
D.  F.  Roate. 

Committee  on  Vocational  Education: — Henry  F.  Moers, 
chairman. 

Committee  on  Liability  Insurance: — F.  W.  Dupke, 
chairman;  C.  F.  Mautz.  H.  F.  Moers,  Henry  Ellenbecker, 
Frank  Augesky,  R.  G.  Harper. 

The  indorsement  of  the  "Use  More  Paint"  campaign 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Association  makes  the  record  of 
indorsements  and  contributions  to   date   as  follows:  — 


State  Associations. 

New  Jersey   $250.00 

Ohio    250.00 

Wisconsin    250.00 

Local  Associations. 

Philadelphia,   Pa   $250.00 

Youngstown,   Ohio    100.00 

Washington,    D.    C   100.00 
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On  An  Island  in  Lake  Erie 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Twenty-sixth 

Annual  Convention. 

Put-in-Bay,  July  24,  25,  26  and  27. 


AFTE3R  holding  eleven  successive  conventions  at  Cedar 
Point,  the  Ohio  Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  last  year  decided  to  try  a  new  place,  and 
the  vote  was  east  for  Put-in-Bay— out  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Erie— where  the  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  24, 
25,  26  and  27.  That  the  members  were  pleased  with  the 
location  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Put-in-Bay  was 
unanimously  chosen  for  holding  the  1918  convention. 

From  every  point  of  view— attendance,  interest  m  the 
proceedings,  the  social  and  entertainment  features— the 
convention  was  a  great  success. 

The  papers  read  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Alpers,  repre- 
senting two  of  the  leading  jobbing  houses  of  Cleveland, 
dealt  with  business  problems  confronting  the  master 
painter  in  a  way  that  makes  them  both  of  great  value  to 
the  trade.  ,  ... 

Ohio  followed  the  lead  of  the  New  .Jersey  Association 
in  subscribing  $2.50  to  the  "Use  More  Paint"  advertising 
campaign  fund  This  whole  subject  of  advertising  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  the  Association  decided  to  support 
this  particular  movement,  since  it  gave  promise  of  edu- 
cating people  to  use  more  paint  all  the  year  round,  and 
therefore  misht  help  to  prolong  the  painting  season. 

President  Uber,  Vice-President  Schultz  and  Secretary 
Joel  Kennedy  were  all  re-elected,  and  William  C.  Gaw^ 
of  Cleveland,  was  elected  to  the  newly  created  office  of 
Organizer. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  C.  M 
Uber  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  after  which  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Forbe.s,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church. 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Ex-Mayor  T.  B.  Alexander,  of  Put-in-Bay,  welcomed  the 
convention,  saying  in  part:—  _  . 

This  is  one  of  the  richest  little  municipalities  m  the 
country,' as  far  as  .public  utilities  are  concerned,  although 
we  have  no  rich  re.sidents  on  Put-in-Bay  at  all.  On  behalt 
of  the  Mayor  I  want  to  extend  to  you  the  courtesies  ot 
the  village.  We  are  going  to  give  you  the  keys.  The 
Mayor  told  me  to  tell  you  to  have  all  the  fun  that  you 
wanted  We  welcome  you  to  Put-in-Bay,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  try  our  best  to  please  you,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
succeed.  (Applause.) 

Address  by  President  C.  M.  Uber. 

Members  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators' 

Association  of  Ohio,  and  Visitors. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen;—  ^  ,  . -, 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you.  and  bid  you 
welcome  to  this,  our  twenty-sixth  annual  convention. 

This  Association  has  pa.s.sed  its  successful  twenty-fifth  or 
silver  aniversary,  and  we  have  now  come  to  the  first  stop 
of  our  onward  march,  meeting  here  for  the  purpose  of  dis. 
cussing  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
ttiG  crn,ft 

At  this  time  I  cannot  go  into  details,  teling  you  of  the 
many  valuable  lessons  we  have  learned  from  our  previous 
Association  meetings.  Many  thanks  to  the  founders  of 
our  present  organization.  I  am  most  happy  to  state  that 
we  have  a  number  of  them  with  us  today;  some  of  the 
others  have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond. 

For  twelve  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  it  has  only  been  the  last  three  or  four  of  these 
years  that  I  have  realized  the  great  importance  of  the  craft 
being  united. 

May  1  be  permitted  to  liken  our  locals  to  grade  schools, 
and  our  State  Association  to  the  High  School,  and  our 
International  Association  to  the  college  for  the  master 
painter  of  today.  And  as  a  textbook  I  would  .say  that 
The  Painters  Magazine  deserves  great  credit  for  the  valu- 
able information  which  it  carries  in  its  columns.  This 
publication  can  truthfully  be  called  an  encyclopaedia  for 

til©  tfcldG 

With  good  attendance,  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  in 
Youngstown,  my  home  city,  on  the  19th  day  of  December 
of  last  year,  and  there  formulated,  to  be  carried  out  at 


this  convention,  a  program  which  I  am  sure  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  every  member  present. 

The  various  papers  and  topics  have  been  assigned  to  men 
of  unquestioned  authority,  and  I  particularly  urge  each 
member  to  be  present  at  every  session  when  these  subjects 
come  up  for  discussion,  and  also  that  you  will  be  prepared 
to  voice  your  sentiments  so  that  the  contributors  may 
know  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  for  there  is  not 
one  subject  that  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all 
of  you. 

The  Social  Committee,  I  assure  you,  has  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  your  leisure  hours  full  of  mirth. 

I  attended  the  International  Convention,  which  was  held 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Fe'bruai-y  of  this  year,  and  among 
the  many  things  of  interest  that  came  to  my  attention  there 


President  C.  M.  Uber. 


were  the  trade  schools,  whicli  ha\f  l)oon  eslalilislu'd  in 
that  city  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Kduca- 
lion.  I  hope  this  convention  will  further  this  work,  as  it 
is  of  prime  importance  at  this  time,  owing  to  tlie  fact  that 
our  country  has  been  compelled  linally  to  enter  into  the 
great  world  conflict,  which  is  now  taking  away  so  many 
of  our  young  men  to  defend  our  sacred  Hag  for  hiim.in- 
ity's  sake. 

I  have  only  one  recommendation  to  m;ike  to  this  l>ody. 
and  that  is  to  suggest  that  .a  State  nrKanizcr  be  placed 
in  the  field  to  go  througli  Oiiio  and  orcanize  locals  with 
the  idea  of  their  becoming  afblijitcd  witli  this  (State)  or- 
ganization. We  have  many  cities  and  towns  that  do  not 
have  a  local  and  I  .-^ay  this  witli  all  due  re.s'iect  to  our 
Committee  on  lOxteiision  (if  Memhersliip.  They  have  done 
good  work,  but  I  believe  that  if  that  committee  were  abol- 
ished, and  their  wtn  k  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  we 
would  get  much  better  results.  This  would  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  someone  he  constantly  employed,  hut  that 
a  specific  sum  he  .set  apart  at  the  dispo.sal  of  some  live 
wire,  who  has  the  interests  of  this  .Vs.soclation  at  heart, 
and  I  know  there  are  many  of  his  kind. 
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I  expect  to  attend  the  International  Executive  Board 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  on  the  6th  day  of 
August.  As  your  member  of  that  board,  I  await  your  in- 
structions. 

Now  I  want  to  personally  thank  the  ladies  for  their 
attendance  at  this  convention.  Also  our  secretary-treas- 
urer for  his  splendid  work  and  the  assistance  he  has  ren- 
dered to  me  throughout  the  year.  It  has  been  my  en- 
deavor to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  him  for  the  good 
of  our  Association.  I  have  written  many  missionary  let- 
ters during-  my  year  of  office,  and  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  received  replies  to  nearly  all  of  them.  I 
have  tried  to  serve  you  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

In  closing,  I  ask  that  all  of  you  make  a  special  effort  to 
be  in  the  convention  hall  on  time,  so  that  our  work  may  not 
be  delayed. 

I  thank  you. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Kennedy  the  address  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  action. 

Vice-President  Schultz  appointed  on  that  committee 
Messrs.  Theobald,  Stultz  and  Brother  Fuchs.. 

Committees. 

President  Uber:— I  will  appoint  the  following  commit- 
tees:— 

Registration  Committee: — W.  A.  Woodmansee,  George  H. 
Gresser,  D.  E.  Jones. 

Resolutions  Committee:— W.  D.  O'Connor,  Fred  Epple,  J. 
C.  Flannery. 

•Nominating  Committee :^Casper  Miller,  W.  T.  Morrison, 
R.  H.  Parker. 

Auditing  Committee:— Conrad  Krause,  W.  J.  Albreoht, 
■Samuel  D.  Hunter. 

Report  of  Secretary  Joel  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:— This  is  our  twenty-sixth 
annual  convention,  and  I  have  reached  the  interesting  age 
of  sweet  sixteen  as  your  secretary.  O'ur  present  roster  of 
members  Shows  a  slight  decrease,  a  loss  of  three  active, 
from  168  to  165,  and  nine  associate  members,  from  thirty- 
six  to  twenty-seven,  the  latter  class  partly  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  making  a  salesmen  membership 
class,  of  whom  we  ihave  enrolled  five.  I  am  pleased  to 
state  that  all  indications  point  toward  fully  making  up  our 
loss  of  last  year,  and  that  our  roster  of  this  year  will 
sliow  a  creditable  gain.  The  results  of  this  convention  will 
doubtless  verify  this  fact. 

The  majority  vote  of  our  last  convention  called  for  a 
change  of  location  from  Cedar  Point,  where  we  had  held 
eleven  consecutive  conventions,  to  this  resort.  This  is  our 
second  visit  here,  the  former  time  being  in  1899,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Victory. 

We  will  have  with  us  as  visitors  friends  from  other 
States  and  members  of  other  associations,  whom  we  will 
be  pleased  to  meet  and  give  a  hearty  welcome. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  convention  the  routine  work  was 
promptly  attended  to.  The  official  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  printed  and  being  distributed  within  thirty  days, 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  reading  the  report  found  it  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Part  of  the  report  was  so  well 
thought  of  that  a  request  was  made  and  permission 
granted  to  use  it  in  the  Iowa  State  Association  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members,  credit  being  duly  given  this  As- 
sociation. 

Following  O'ur  usual  custom,  the  report  of  this  conven- 
tion will  be  printed  and  distributed  not  only  to  our  o-wn 
members  but  to  prominent  men  of  the  craft  elsewhere, 
even  across  the  water  to  our  brothers  in  far-off  Australia. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
'held  in  Youngsto%vn,  December  19,  1916,  at  the  Ohio  Hotel. 
On  roll  call  the  following  officers  responded  to  their 
names :^C.  M.  Uber,  president;  L.  J.  Schultz,  vice-presi- 
dent; Joel  Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  and  business  man- 
ager; William  C.  Gaw,  J.  C.  Flannery  and  Casper  Miller, 
trustees  from  the  active  members,  and  C.  W.  Cadle  and 
W.  A.  Woodmansee,  trustees  from  associate  members. 
Ex-President  William  D.  O'Connor  and  L.  N.  Gibbons  were 
present  as  members  of  our  Committee  on  Extension  of 
Membership.  Also  Past  Presidents  E.  A.  Stevens,  George 
J.  Lang  and  Conrad  Krause,  and  member  George  H. 
Gresser,  of  Canton,  and  se\*pral  members  of  the  Youngs- 
town  local  association.  All  united  in  their  efforts  to  make 
the  meeting  a  successful  one,  and  resulted  m  the  forma- 
tion of  the  program  and  arranging  the  details  of  this  con- 
vention. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  that  meeting  was  the  banquet 
tendered  the  members  of  the  Aboard  and  visiting  brothers 
by  the  Youngstown  local;  also  the  annual  banquet  of  tbe 
Cleveland  local,  held  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  in 
their  city.  Both  were  most  delightful  occasions  and  great- 
ly appreciated  by  all  fortunate  to  attend. 

As  your  business  manager  I  made  the  following  report: — 
Amount  of  advertising  contracts  secured  and  which  repre- 
sented our  receipts,  $480;  expense  of  printing  and  making 
of  cuts  and  distributing  the  official  report,  $377.94;  salary 
of  business  manager,  $100,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2.06. 

A  financial  report  was  also  made,  showing  a  balance  in 


the  treasury  of  $620.15.  The  accounts  were  audited  and 
found  correct. 

A  very  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this  con- 
vention one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Men  of  higih 
standing  in  the  craft  will  be  with  us  to  assist  and  take 
part  in  our  deliberations. 

Our  Entertainment  Committee  has  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  work  allotted  them. 

Let  us  all  with  united  purpose  and  endeavor:— First,  give 
our  best  attention  to  the  business  which  has  called  us  to- 
gether; second,  all  join  with  our  visitors  in  participating 
in  the  pleasure  afforded  us,  so  as  to  make  this  occasion  a 
"RED  LETTER"  event  in  the  history  of  our  organization. 

My  heartiest  gratitude  is  due  and  is  herewith  extended 
to  all  who  kindly  gave  me  their  assistance  during  the  past 
year. 

My  report  as  your  treasurer  will  be  made  later,  so  as 
to  include  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  conven- 
tion. Fraternally  submitted, 

Joel  Kennedy,  . 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  R.  H.  Parker  the  report  was  received  with 
thanks. 

Report    of    the    Committee    on    Extension  of 
Membership. 

Mr.  W.  D.  O'Connor  said  the  committee  hasn't  very  much 
of  a  report  to  make.  The  best  thing  the  Association  could 
do  would  be  to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Extension  of 
Membership.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  into  and  keep  in  com- 
munication with  the  different  members  all  over  the  State, 
and  there  is  no  workable  way  to  get  them  together. 

W.  A.  Alpers,  of  Cleveland,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on 


Business  Courtesy. 


There  are  certain  elements  that  enter  into  the  upbuildv 
ing  and  maintenance  of  a  successful  business  that  must 
always  be  present  in  some  degree.  The  measure  of  these 
requisites  and  their  relative  proportions  govern  the  kind 
of  success  attained. 

The  most  important  of  these  elements  are  character,  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  good  judgment,  capital,  system,  qual- 
ity of  goods  or  workmanship,  service,  advertising  and 
courtesy.  If  they  are  all  present  in  the  right  proportions 
and  substantial  measure,  a  highly  successful  business  is 
almost  a  sure  result. 

You  are  successful  business  men,  so  that  what  I  have 
just  described  is  not  new  to  you.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
consider,  however,  that  of  all  these  items,  courtesy  is 
practically  the  only  one  that  doesn't  cost  anything,  while 
most  of  the  others  are  expensive  or  hard  earned.  Even 
so  courtesy  is  the  least  developed  of  all  of  them  in  the 
average  small  business. 

I  am  sure  we  all  recognize  its  power  for  good,  because 
the  examples  to  prove  it  are  very  familiar  to  us.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  are  visiting,  which  home  or  place  do  you 
most  prefer?  Naturally  the  one  where  you  receive  the 
most  courteous  treatment.  When  traveling  you  always  re- 
ward most  liberally  the  porter,  waiter  or  other  servant 
that  shows  you  the  most  courtesy,  and  you  don't  do  it 
grudgingly,  either.  Where  do  you  like  to  trade  the  best, 
all  other  things  .being  equal?    Same  answer  appUes. 

The  Standard  Oil  monopoly  would  'be  a  pigmy  compared 
with  a  monopoly  on  "business  courtesy"  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  The  revenue  from  seling  it  on  a  royalty 
basis  would  make  the  present  war  debt  of  the  Allies  look 
small. 

For  a  real  concrete  example  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  one  line  of  business  with  it,  I  will  point  to  Mr.  ■ 
Statler  the  hotel  man.  I  believe  he  built  his  immense 
■business  on  this  element  largely.  His  mammoth  hotels 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  cause.  Of  course  other  hos- 
telries  practiced  courtesy  before  him,  but  he  developed  it 
in  all  its  details  and  ramifications  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree and  profited  thereby,  and  incidentally  raised  the 
standard  in  other  hotels  around  him. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  define  courtesy  because  1 
believe  we  all  understand  it,  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
concentrate  for  a  minute  or  two  on  it,  as  it  applies  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

It  means  being  polite,  even  tempered,  accommodating, 
liberal  diplomatic,  tactful,  patient  and  refined.  The  prac- 
tice must  extend  in  a  business  from  the  proprietor  or 
fountain  head  down  to  the  office  boy  or  humblest  em- 
nloye.  ^      .       ^  ,  n 

"  One  might  sav  to  this,  how  am  I  going  to  compel  all 
these  people  in  my  organization  to  toe  that  way?  It's  easy 
and  based  on  the  natural  law  of  imitation.  Most  people 
are  prone  to  copv  the  good  and  bad  traits  they  see  m 
others  especiallv  if  they  consider  them  their  superiors. 
Right 'there  is  the  secret.  If  the-  head  of  a  business  will 
master  the  art  of  courtesy  himself,  it  will  automatically 
extend  to  those  associated  with  him.  There  may  be  excep- 
tions that  are  immune  to  the  influence;  if  so,  get  rid  of 

them.  ...  i. 

While  I  realize  that  ordinary  courtesy  exists  m  most 
businesses,  it  is  extraordinary  courtesy  that  we  should 
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aim  for.  Starting-  with  the  proprietor,  he  should  strive  to 
apply  this  practice  in  its  most  advanced  form  with  every- 
one he  deals  with.  First  his  employes,  the  firm  he  deals 
with,  in  correspondence  and  otherwise,  with  the  salesmen 
that  call  on  him,  and  last  tout  not  least,  with  his  customers. 

Sug-ar  will  catch  flies,  whereas  vinegar  will  not.  Cour- 
tesy is  sugar  and  we  all  like  it.  The  biggest  grouch  you 
ever  met  can  toe  handled  like  putty  if  you  treat  him  with 
extraordinary  courtesy.  You  make  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self through  contrast. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference  I  will  illustrate 
this  from  a  recent  experience: — A  customer  purchased  from 
us  in  good  faith  a  stock  of  goods  that  was  shipped  to  him 
in  due  course.  In  the  interval  between  the  time  the  order 
was  placed  and  the  delivery,  for  some  reason  he  had  a 
change  of  heart,  and  when  the  goods  arrived  he  raised 
a  terrible  fuss  with  our  salesman  who  happened  to  be 
there  at  the  time.  He  claimed  we  padded  the  order  and 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  maligned  me  personally  in  the 
strongest  terms  as  the  guilty  culprit.  I  had  taken  his 
order  and  knew  that  not  a  single  can  more  than  he  ordered 
was  shipped.  The  salesman  telephoned  us  about  the 
trouble,  and  the  next  day  I  Journeyed  to  the  customer's 
town.  He  knew  he  was  wrong,  at  least  I  believe  he  did, 
and  when  I  walked  into  his  store  he  undoubtedly  expected 
me  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him  and  go  to  the  mat.  He 
was  all  set  for  it,  and  while  that  is  what  I  would  like  to 
have  done,  nevertheless  I  chose  the  other  course.  I  greeted 
him  as  though  nothing  was  wrong.  While  not  purring  or 
soft  soaping  him,  I  treated  him  with  extreme  courtesy 
and  offered  to  adjust  matters.  At  the  same  time  I  con- 
vinced him  he  had  bought  all  he  received.  I  made  him 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  within  a  half  hour  after  my 
appearance  he  called  his  expressman  and  gave  instructions 
for  the  delivery  to  him  of  the  entire  shipment.  I  am  sure 
that  had  I  followed  the  other  course  he  would  have  toeaten 
me  in  the  duel,  and  we  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  we  did  or  the  profit  on  this  order  and 
his  future  business. 

The  girl  or  boy  that  answers  your  phone  calls  can  do 
wonders  in  practicing  extreme  courtesy.  How  much  bet- 
ter one  enjoys  receiving  a  courteous  answer  to  a  telephone 
call.  You  all  no  doubt  can  single  out  in  your  minds  the 
stores  or  firms  where  the  pleasant  polite  answer  greets 
you,  and  note  with  displeasure  the  other  kind.  Your 
teamsters  likewise  have  power  to  help  or  hurt  in  this  re- 
gard, and  so  it  applies  all  the  way  along  the  line.  Sales- 
men must  have  courtesy  in  their  make-up  to  succeed,  but 
even  there  it  occurs  in  varying  measures.  You  know  how 
the  most  courteous  salesmen  get  your  attention  more 
quickly,  hold  it  and  succeed  with  you  the  best.  It  is  a 
large  part  of  personality. . 

A  magnetic  personality  for  a  business  is  just  as  much 
to  toe  envied  and  sought  after  as  in  an  individual.  This 
is  an  important  point.  Many  large  corporations  and  rail- 
roads take  great  pains  and  spend  much  money  to  estab- 
lish their  personality.  Xiook  at  railroads  like  the  New 
York  Central  and  Pennsylvania.  You  will  find  they  are 
noted  for  certain  things.  The  City  Ice  Delivery  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  is  a  good  example  to  quote.  Everybody  in 
Cleveland  knows  about  their  fine  horses  and  wagons. 
They  take  great  pride  in  this  and  offer  rewards  to  the 
putolic  for  reports  of  any  cruelty  on  the  part  of  their 
employes  to  their  horses. 

Any  business  man  can  touild  up  his  reputation  for  dis- 
tinctive good  qualities  if  he  only  tries. 

Another  point  that  goes  along  as  an  important  part  of 
courtesy  and  personality  is  liberal  treatment  of  customers 
in.  adjusting  fancied  or  real  complaints.  John  Wanamaker 
and  'Marshall  Field  were  probably  the  first  merchants  to 
apply  this  practice  broadly.  They  established  the  rule  of 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  They  recognized  the 
value  of  this  in  building  confidence  and  good  will.  Thej 
believed  in  telling  the  truth  and  admitting  their  mistakes. 
An  interesting  and  true  story  that  illustrates  this  point 
well  is  told  in  an  advertisement  they  inserted  in  the  news- 
paper on  one  occasion.  It  read: — "We  bought  2,000  rotten 
mackintoshes  three  months  ago  and  the  last  one  was  taken 
back  yesterday.  Lucky  for  these  customers  that  they 
treated  at  an  honest  store."  You  can  appreciate  the  force 
of  this  statement  and  its  effect  on  everyone  that  read  it. 

It  is  the  change  in  business  ethics  that  has  taken  place 
in  late  years  that  has  taken  the  trade  people  out  of  the 
class  of  menials  and  put  them  on  a  par  with  professional 
men,  bankers  and  other  respected  citizens. 

This  is  truly  an  American  accomplishment.  Any  one 
will  tell  you  that  in  England,  for  instance  trade  people 
are.  or  were  until  recently  looked  down  upon  as  below  the 
average.  It  was  the  dishonesty  and  trickery  that  the 
many  merchants  practised  that  brought  this  reputation 
upon  them. 

By  dealing  honestly  courteously  and  fmnkly  with  the 
public,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  today  have 
placed  themselves  on  a  higher  plane  and  established  a 
higher  standard  for  business.  The  old-time  practice  of 
trickery,  misrepresentation  and  exaggeration  are  out  otf 
fashion  and  have  been  discarded  by  modern  business  men. 

It  is  this  same  thought  that  is  toack  of  our  participation 
in  the  present  world  conflict.    We  stand  for  squareness, 


equality  and  democracy,  and  against  crookedness,  caste 
and  autocracy. 

Oentlem.en,  each  one  of  us  can)  justly  feel  proud  to  do 
our  toit  both  in  business  and  private  life  in  bringing  about 
these  higher  and  more  liberal  standards  throughout  the 
world  for  the  benefit  of  our  future  generations  and  our- 
selves. 

Now  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  you  are 
courteous  gentlemen,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  point  out  a 
radical  reform  to  you,  but  want  to  leave  with  vou  more 
particularly  the  thought  that  we  can  do  much  to  "help  our- 
selves financially  and  at  the  same  time  render  a  service 
to  all  mankind  toy  practicing  and  developing  the  principles 
here  laid  down. 

It  makes  your  tousiness  intercourse  more  congenial  and 
enjoyable,  and  will  place  the  "Good  Will"  item  on  your 
inventory  in  the  light  of  a  true  and  valuable  asset. 

On  motion  of  Conrad  Krause  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mr.  Alpers  for  his  s,plendid  paper. 

Fred  Epple  said  courtesy— the  smile  over  the  telephone^ 
keeping  your  temper,  and  he  even  mentions  the  horses! 
The  trade  today  expects  courtesy  of  every  house,  whether 
it  is  a  wall-paper  or  paint,  wholesale  or  retail,  or  whether 
it  is  an  ordinary  house  painter  that  goes  out  himself  and 
works.    Courtesy  will  win. 

Geo.  H.  Grosser  said  nobody  would  write' that  paper  but 
a  salesman.  1  think  the  matter  of  courtesy  ought  to  be 
extended  down  to  the  workmen,  especially  in  the  painting 
business.  There  is  more  courtesy  required  in  a  painting 
job  in  a  house,  especially  where  there  are  women  in  the 
house,  than  ever  before,  and  I  find  that  trying  to  teach 
courtesy  and  instill  it  into  the  men's  minds  has  lots  to  do 
with  gettmg  away  with  the  job.  The  diplomacy  they  use 
in  handling  the  people  is  just  as  important.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  ought  to  teach  and  talk  from  morning  until 
night  to  our  men,  because  they  are  watched  closely,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  women  who  have  the  selecting  of 
colors  and  the  dictating  as  to  how  the  job  shall  be  done. 

John  Theobald  asked  that  the  privileges  of  the  floor  be 
extended  to  William  Laesser,  of  Windsor,  Canada. 

Wm.  Laesser  addressed  the  convention,  saying: — 

Our  ex-.secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  Linington  induced  me 
to  come  to  Cedar  Point  six  years  ago,  and  I  haven't 
missed  any  of  your  conventions  since.  I  always  look  for- 
ward to  coming  to  the  Ohio  convention. 

Secretary  Kennedy  said  the  Registration  Committee  has 
offered  the  name  of  a  new  member,  W.  E.  H.  Gray,  of 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  moved  his  election  as  a  member.  Carried. 

Secretary  Kennedy  said  tliat  he  did  not  know  whether 
John  Werner  is  to  be  considered  a  member  or  not.  I  have 
been  told  that  he  has  retired  from  the  painting  business, 
and  conducts  a  store,  but  not  in  the  .painting  business 
actively.  If  he  has  abandoned  the  painting  business  and 
become  a  dealer,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
past  president  of  this  organization,  and  our  constitution 
provides  that  those  that  retire  from  the  painting  business 
can  be  made  honorary  members.. 
On  motion  the  session  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Uber 
at  9.15  a.  m. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a  communication  from  the  :Mis- 
souri  State  Association  and  another  from  Secretary 
McGhan  of  the  International  Association. 

President  Uber  appointed  as  a  committee  to  meet  the 
boat  and  escort  the  master  painters  and  ladies  from  De- 
troit, W.  J.  Albrecht  and  J.  C.  Flannery. 

Secretary  Kennedy  offered  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
to  the  minister  who  opened  the  convention  with  prayer, 
and  also  to  T.  B.  .Mexander,  acting  for  the  mayor  of  Put- 
in-Bay, and  moved  that  ;i  rising  vote  of  thanks  be  ten- 
dered to  the  two  gentlemen.  Carried. 

W.  D.  O'Connor  offered  the  following  amendment  to  tho 
constitution: — 

The  undersigned  hereby  pro.'^ent  tho  following 
amendment  of  the  constitution: — 

"That  Section  2,  Article  VI,  bo  changed  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  the  present  section  and  substituting 
therefor  tlie  following: — 

"There  shall  he  a  Stdto  Organizer  elected  at  each 
stated  mooting  of  the  .As.sociation  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  whose  duties  shall  lie  to  nrg.inizo  local  asso- 
ciations and  generally  to  devise  ways  and  moan.s 
for  increasing  and  extending  the  membership  of 
this  Association,  subject  to  tho  general  approval  of 
tho  president.  Ho  shall  serve  without  ooniponsa- 
tion,  but  shall  be  allowed  .a  certain  sum  to  cover 
his  actual  expenses  in  carrying  on  .such  organiza- 
tion and  membership  work,  such  sum  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Association  from  time  to  time  at  its 
amiual  moeting.s. 

"W.  D.  O'Connor, 
"Conrad  Krause, 
"Georgs  D.  Cornell, 
"Adam  McKee, 
"R.  R.  Wills." 
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"Article  IV.  Meetings.'  Section  o  to  read  as  fol- 
lows;— 

"Section  5.  That  the  Board  ot  Trustees  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  shall  have  the  power  to  select  a  place 
for  holding  the  annual  meetings  should  they  be  un- 
able to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  in  the 
chosen  place.  "Submitted  by 

"Conrad  Krause, 
"W.  D.  O'Connor, 
"William  T.  Morrison, 
"George  H.  Gresser, 
"W.  J.  Albrecht." 
Secretary  Kennedy  read  the  report  of  the  delegates  to 
the  International  convention  at  New  Haven. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  delegates 
thanked  for  their  observance  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  W.  D.  O'Connor  read  an  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 
land Leader. 

He  said:— They  call  attention  to  the  recent  amendment 
to  the  State  compensation  law,  something  which  I  have 
advocated  for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  it  should  have 
been  done  when  the  law  was  first  passed.  You  will  get 
the  point  when  I  read  it.  (Reads.):— 

Amendments  to  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 

"The  State  Industrial  Commission  calls  attention  to  an 
important  amendment  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act 
w'hich  will  take  effect  on  July  1.  The  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  last  legislative  session.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  employers  to  understand  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  and  to  comply  with  it  fully. 

"For  the  purposes  of  illustration  the  commission  takes 
the  example  of  a  contractor  assumed  to  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  compensation  act.  He 
sec-ureg  a  contract.  In  every  -njury  to  an  employe  of  his 
while  working  this  contract,  suc'h  injured  employe,  or  if 
the  accident  be  fatal,  his  dependent  may  treat  the  party 
having  the  work  performed  as  his  employer  and  so  bring 
action  for  damages. 

"  'In  other  words,'  says  the  commission,  'anyone  who 
has  a  contract  performed  and  commits  the  grave,  error  of 
failing  to  make  it  a  condition  of  such  contract  that  the 
contractor  shall  fully  comply  with  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  and  sees  that  this  condition  is  lived  up  to, 
makes  himself  directly  liable  for  each  injury  that  occurs 
to  employes  working  on  the  contract.' 

"It  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  contractors  and  men 
who  employ  contractors  all  over  the  State.  'With  the  in- 
dustrial activity  going  on  in  Cleveland  the  subject  is  one 
of  special  concern  to  the  people  of  this  city." 

N'ow,  it  appears  to  me,  continued  Mr.  O'Connor,  that 
that  is  a  very  just  part  of  the  law.  Why  should  we  pay 
taxes  and  pay  compensation  to  our  employes  when  a  lot 
of  our  competitors  that  are  irresponsible  take  out  no  com- 
pensation insurance,  and  they  can  go  out  and  take  a  job 
and  if  they  have  an  accident  the  employe  has  no  compen- 
sation? That  is  a  disadvantage  to  us  and  makes  our  over- 
head that  much  larger,  and  consequently  makes  it  that 
much  harder  for  us  to  compete  with  those  irresponsible 
men.  I  think  it  would  toe  a  good  idea  if  we  should  notify 
the  people  of  that  fact  when  we  are  talking  to  them 
about  securing  a  job,  that  you  are  carrying  compensation 
insurance,  and  to  beware  of  hiring  a  man  who  does  not. 

Secretary  Kennedy  asked  if  it  referred  to  people  who, 
instead  of  employing  a  contractor,  em-ploy  men  direct. 
In  that  way  they  become  the  employer. 

(Mr.  O'Connor  replied  that  the  amendment  made  the 
owner  responsible  if  he  hires  a  contractor  who  emfiloys 
men  and  who  doesn't  carry  compensation. 

William  Stulte  suggested  that  in  sending  out  our  esti- 
mates we  could  notify  the  owner  of  the  house  that  we 
carry  liability  insurance,  and  in  case  of  an  accident  on 
his  house  he  would  not  be  liable  for  any  damages. 

William  C.  Gaw  said  he  would  be  in  favor  of  going  a 
little  further  and  would  also  state  the  fact  that  if  he  had 
the  job  done  by  a  contractor  who  does  not  carry  liability 
insurance,  that  he  would  be  liable.  There  are  a  great 
many  house  owners  that  have  work  done  who  don't  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  State  compensation.  I  have  al- 
ways told  them  when  I  had  an  opportunity  that  I  was 
giving  ihem  that  protection. 

'Mr.  O'Connor  said:— The  ordinary  man  that  owns  his 
home  doesn't  realize  that  if  he  had  a  man  paint  his  house 
who  didn't  carry  compensation,  if  a  man  were  injured  on 
his  job,  he  would  be  liable  for  damages  that  might  sweep 
his  entire  home  away. 

W.  J.  Albrecht  said:— Everybody  knows  that  this  law 
was  gotten  up  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions. If  it  were  carried  out  property  and  every  injury  in- 
vestigated and  somebody  penalized  for  not  being  insured 
under  this  act,  we  would  all  be  better  off.  'But  the  only 
investigation  they  make  is  when  some  member  has  in- 
sured his  employes  and  he  reports  the  fact  that  a  man 
was  injured  on  such  and  such  a  job  at  such  and  such  a 
place.  Then  they  Investig-ate.  They  don't  investigate  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Laesser  said:— In  Canada  it  is  compulsory.  There 
isn't  a  man  that  can  escape  it.  We  pay  1  per  cent,  on 
the  dollar  of  what  wages  we  pay  out.    That  includes  paint- 


ers, plasterers,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and  everybody.  If 
you  don't  pay  it,  if  you  are  a  property  owner,  that  bill  is 
sent  to  the  assessor  and  he  collects  the  money  by  placing 
it  on  your  taxes.  If  a  man  didn't  come  in,  he  would  have 
to  get  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Epple  moved  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  suggestion  reaches 
the  proper  authorities  in  Colum'bus. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said: — iMr.  Epple  appears  not  to  grasp 
what  I  was  trying  to  bring  before  you,  that  the  law  had 
been  amended  in  a  certain  way,  and  is  now  in  effect,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to 
that  fact. 

John  Theobald  opposed  Mr.  Epple's  motion  for  this  rea- 
son. 'Mr.  O'Connor  simply  comes  here  with  an  extract 
from  a  paper,  saying  what  the  commission  has  done. 
Wliat  good  does  it  do  us  to  write  there  and  say.  this  is  a 
good  thing?  The  man  today  that  employs  men  and  doesn't 
take  out  compensation  insurance  and  is  awarded  any 
work  by  any  owner  of  a  building  makes  that  owner  liable, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  inform  our  customers  what  the  law 
is.  There  are  very  few  people  today  who  will  award  you 
or  me  a  contract  on  a  little  difference  if  they  know  posi- 
tively that  we  do  not  carry  compensation  insurance.  And 
if  they  do  do  it,  because  we  are  extremely  low,  they  are 
assuming  the  responsibility. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Albrecht,  Mr.  Theobald 
said  that  his  firm  was  awarded  a  contract  a  month  ago, 
and  we  signed  the  contract,  and  apparently  everything 
was  all  right.  On  the  second  or  third  of  July  the  architect 
wrote  us  a  letter  and  wanted  us  to  reply  to  it  in  writing, 
and  a  question  in  that  letter  was: — Do  you  carry  compen- 
sation insurance?  And  we  replied  that  we  did.  I  met  the 
architect  on  the  street  last  week,  and  I  asked  him  why- 
he  asked  us  that  question,  and  he  said: — Why,  the  law  to- 
day is  If  you  don't  carry  it,  and  you  have  an  accident 
there,  the  owner  is  responsible  for  it,  and  we  want  to 
protect  the  owner." 

Vice-President  Schultz  stated  that  he  had  obtained  sev- 
eral contracts  because  in  making  his  bid  he  said; — We 
carry  compensation  insurance. 

Mr.  O'Connor  asked  how  many  in  this  room  know  that 
that  amendment  had  been  passed. 

Six  or  eight  members  raised  their  hands. 

"That  is  a  very  small  proportion,  and  I  think  the  public 
generally  could  be  taken  in  just  about  the  same  propor- 
tion," said  Mr.  0''Connor. 

A  'Mem'ber  said; — ^We  have  had  several  cases  where  they 
would  require  a  certificate  from  the  State  Commission  at 
Columlbus  as  to  compensation. 

William  Stulte  said: — I  don't  think  you  could  get  a  large 
contract  in  t'he  city  of  Cleveland  from  a  general  contractor 
unless  the  commission  sent  word  that  you  were  insured 
under  this  compensation  act. 

Mr.  Epple's  motion  was  lost. 

The  next  on  the  program  was  a  paper  by  J.  R.  Mc- 
Gregor, of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company,  of  Chicago 
(Applause.) 

Are  the  High  Prices  of  Painting  Materials 
of  Today  Warranted? 

In  assigning-  this  question  to  me  it  occurs  to  us  that 
the  answer  is  quite  simple,  but  an  explanation  of  how  you 
arrive  at  that  answer  is  much  more  difficult.  I  tried  to 
view  the  question  from  every  angle,  and  found  I  got  into 
so  much  trouble  that  I  decided  to  go  to  Washington  so 
that  1  might  obtain  the.  relative  prices  of  all  commodities 
in  America.  The  result  has  been  that  I  have  figured  the 
changes  in- prices  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  up  to  today,  and 
I, have  obtained  this  information  from  our  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  the  most  authentic  that  we  ma.\-  obtain. 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  high  prices,  wheth- 
er they  are  warranted  or  not,  it  is  advisable  to  consider 
wliat  brings  about  high  prices.  In  other  words,  gel  back 
to  original  economics.  There  arc  a  number  of  factors 
that  have  influenced  high  prices.  There  has  been  natural- 
ly much  speculation;  there  has  been  a  great  supply  of 
gold  brought  into  this  country,  and  a  great  supply  of 
gold  always  means  relatively  high  prices.  Those  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject,  but  are  almost  too  intricate  for 
us  to  consider  in  a  short  meeting. 

High  prices  are  brought  about  because  of  a  decreased 
supply.  If.  at  any  time  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
material  than  there  is  a  supply,  some  force  is  set  into 
action  to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  the  equation  of 
supply  and  demand.  Supply  and  demand  are  theoretical- 
ly always,  and  practically  tend  to  be,  equal.  The  differ- 
ence between  supply  and  demand  determines  the  prices. 
If  there  is  a  supply  in  excess  of  demand,  the  price  goes 
down;  if  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  supply,  the  price 
goes  up.  It  is  exactly  like  a  man  having  eleven  pieces  of 
property  to  sell  to  ten  men.  He  can  satisfy  them  all. 
But  if  he  has  eleven  men  to  buy  ten  pieces  of  property 
the  bidding  will  continue  until  one  of  those  men  drops  out, 
and  supply  then  equals  demand. 

The  present  war  is  generally  given  as  the  cause  of  high 
prices     Prior  to  the  war  supply  and  demand  were  prac- 
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tically  equal.  Men  were  producing-  for  so  many  years 
that  they  equaled  the  demand.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  over  37,000,000  soldiers  in  Europe.  These  men  are 
not  producing  anything.  They  are  destroying,  if  anything, 
and  it  takes  many  million  men  to  supply  them.  Those 
37,000,000  men  have  been  taken  from  the  producing  ranks. 

In  addition  to  that,  all  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  much  of 
Roumania,  much  of  Russia,  practically  all  of  Belgium  and 
much  of  France  has  been  taken  from  the  producing  field. 
That  means  that  the  supply  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
The  demand  is  the  same.  We  have  practically  the  same 
number  of  men;  the  same  to  supply  as  formerly.  An 
army  in  the  field  requires  just  about  as  much  as  those 
same  men  would  in  times  of  peace.  On  this  account  we 
can  find  some  reason  for  high  prices. 

Our  high  prices  will  continue  mounting  until  the  stimu- 
lus given  to  production  by  high  prices  and  the  decreased 
consumption  due  to  the  curtailment  of  the  use  of  mate- 
rial In  places  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  will 
bring  supply  and  demand  together  again. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  what 
woul,d  happen  immediately  after  peace  was  declared.  If 
we  will  consider  the  economic  condition  resulting  right 
after  peace  is  declared,  we  can  see  then  that  economically 
there  can  be  no  great  reason  for  a  great  decrease  in 
prices.  There  may  be  hysteria,  and  a  few  other  elements 
entering  into  the  condition  a  little  after  the  declaration 
of  peace.  However,  the  supply  cannot  mount  rapidly 
enough  to  materially  affect  the  prices.  There  will  be 
more  than  37,000,000  at  that  time  who  will  begin  to  pro- 
duce materials  that  work  towards  the  betterment  of 
themselves  and  mankind — railroads,  agriculture  and  such 
branches. 

These  men  cannot  get  to  work  quickly  and  they  can- 
not until  a  considerable  time  from  now  establish  a  con- 
dition such  as  we  had  before  the  war.  It  means  that 
Europe  practically  has  to  be  reconstructed — railroads,  agri- 
culture, manufacturing  and  everything  else.  Now,  that 
cannot  take  place  in  a  day. 

After  our  Civil  War  there  was  a  slight  drop  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.  That  drop  conunued  slowly  until 
about  1890.  It  went  down  then,  and  it  is  now  mounting 
just  exactly  as  it  did  during  the  Civil  War.  During  our 
Civil  War  the  prices  in  England  also  mounted  very  rap- 
idly. This  was  due  to  the  blockade  of  our  Southern  ports. 
That  prevented  cotton  getting  into  England  and  threw 
out  of  employment  500,000  'men  in  the  cotton  weaving  dis- 
tricts. Those  500,000  men  acted  towards  England  just 
about  like  an  army  of  that  number  would.  They  were 
consumers  and  no  longer  producers,  and  the  costs  in  Eng- 
land mounted  until  after  our  Civil  War. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  costs  in  Germany 
and  in  France  mounted  correspondingly.  England  was 
also  affected  by  that  war  because  of  the  very  close  trade 
relations  existing  between  England  and  both  of  the  war- 
ring nations. 

It  is  interesting  to  no:e,  however,  that  the  prices  in 
Prance  and  Germany  did  not  mount  nearly  as  high,  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1870  as  did  our  prices  duHng  the  Civil  War. 
One  reason  for  that  is  that  France  and  Germany  always 
have*  a  large  standing  army.  That  means  that  their  cost  is 
always  relatively  higher  than  ours,  and  there  isn't  any 
great  difference  between  war  and  peace  in  those  two  coun- 
tries or  in  any  of  the  European  countries  as  there  is 
here.  They  must  always  support  their  armies.  In  war 
time  their  army  is  Increased,  but  a  very  small  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  ours. 

In  peace  time  we  have  practically  no  army.  But  in 
war  time,  our  army  is  increased  many,  many  times.  There- 
fore, though  the  prices  advance  in  all  countries,  they  do 
not  advance  in  any  country  quite  as  much  as  in  the 
United  States,  because  we  have  a  minimum  of  overhead 
in  conducting  our  government.  We  do  not  have  to  supply 
a  great  navy  and  a  great  army  in  peace  times. 

In  order  that  we  may  see  the  figures  or  see  the  change 
in  prices  during  this  period  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  have 
plotted  some  curvfs. 

This  green  line  represents  the  changes  in  prices  of  all 
commodities  from  1860  to  March  1917.  The  basis  that  I 
figured  them  on  was  for  the  year  I860,  basing  the  yea'- 
1860  as  100  per  cent.  It  started  here  with  a  little  ovei- 
100  per  cent".  It  mounted  up  here  to  235  and  then  it 
dropped  down  in  1890  when  it  was  67.  It  runs  along 
fairly  uniform  here  and  now  it  is  starting  up.  In  1914  it 
was  about  100  per  cent,  and  from  there  it  started  up 
and  is  continuing,  goii":g  by  leaps  and  Imiinds.  It  is  now 
about  154.  compared  with  1914. 

I  have  made  also  here  this  brown  curv-e,  showing  the 
prices  of  metals.  That  moans  iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc  and 
so  forth,  and  materials  produced.  Not  white  lead,  Viui 
material  such  as  structural  s'eel.  I-beams  pl.-itcs  and  sucti 
things  And  you  will  notice  that  metal  had  gone  to  pretty 
nearly  300  in  the  Civil  War;  this  was  in  1864,  the  last 
year  in  which  the  Civil  War  was  actually  carried  on  the 
entire  year.  It  begins  dropping  until  it  gets  down  to  2on. 
that  is  in  1S6S  eight  years  after  peace  is  declared.  In 
1862   the  price  was  237,  a  very  slight  decrease  when  you 


consider  where  it  was  before  the  war,  and  it  gradually  de- 
creased, and  now  you  see  it  rising  again.  This  is  con- 
tinuing and  will  continue  higher. 

Over  here  I  have  a  cuiwe  showing  the  change  in  prices 
during  three-month  periods.  This  is  from  1860  to  1S6S. 
This' is  divided  into  three -month  periods,  and  it  shows  the 
rapid  increase  during  the  Civil  War.  Immediately  after 
war  has  been  declared  there  is  always  a  slight  drop  in 
prices.  Shortly  after  the  advance  begins,  and  prices  go 
sky  high;  and  then  you  will  see  a  very  gradual  lowering 
in  prices.  At  the  present  time — this  is  taken  as  of  April, 
1917,  and  this  is  1914  (100  per  cent.) — it  is  advancing,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  can  expect  prices  much  higher  than 
we  now  experience. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  estimate  just  where  prices 
will  go.  I  think  the  way  we  have  sped  up  production, 
however,  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevent  prices  from 
going  quite  as  high  as  they  did,  but  I  can  see  no  light  of 
lower  prices.  I  wish  I  could.  It  is  a  question  of  economy, 
and  very  strict  economy,  so  that  our  consumption  will 
not  be  too  great,  thereby  infiuencing  the  prices  of  your 
material. 

You  will  notice  by  those  jcurves  how  closely  metals 
follow  every  other  line.  I  have  with  me  other  curves  to 
show  how  all  commodities,  specifying  them  in  about  four 
different  branches,  follow  that  line,  and  every  single  one 
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follows  that  general  line,  with  Mie  e.\<'ei)tii)n  of  fmiiiture, 
and  on  account  of  our  improvort  method  of  maiuifacturlng 
the  prices  of  furniture  have  steadib'  decreased  since  1850 
until  the  present  time.     I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

W.  D.  O'Connor  moved  that  the  paiier  be  received  and 
a  most  heart v  vote  of  thanks  given  Mr.  McCiregor.  Car- 
ried 

Mr.  Ei)ple  ^aid:— Mr.  McGregor  stated  he  does  not  know 
where  price  .vill  go.  That  is  one  little  thought  he  brings 
niime  to  us,  when  we  consider  what  estimates  to  make. 

.VIr.  Morrison  asked  Mr.  McOi-egor  whether,  froin  his 
investigation,  he  had  found  about  what  percentage  specu- 
lation had  to  do  with   the  increased  prices. 

Mr.  Mc<;r(^gor  rei)lied  that  he  failed  to  find  where  specu- 
I:ition  has  h;id  any  inateri.-il  effect  at  all.  In  linseed  oil, 
that  we  are  so  greatly  inlerosted  in,  our  production  of 
flaxseed  has  been  away  down.  The  price  of  other  oils 
ha.i  been  way  high.  Cottonseed  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  castor 
oil.  all  these  various  oils  that  are  used  in  other  industries 
.'lie  up  corresiiiindingly,  and  m;inufacturea's  of  soa))  are 
buying  linseed  oil.    Glycerine  is  very  high.    As  a  rule, 
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-Glycerine  is  law,  and  in  normal  times  the  fatty  acid  ob- 
tained when  they  split  the  linseed,  to  obtain  the  glycerine 
on  the  one  side  and  the  fatty  acid  on  the  other,  the  fatty 
acid  i<;  very  cheap.  Now,  the  fatty  acid  is  almost  the 
same  price  as  the  linseed  oil.  It  is  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  absolutely.  In  order  that  we  may  more 
easily  grasp  some  of  these  trades  in  terms  of  today  I 
would  like  to  quote  some  prices.  This  was  m  Ap^il,  1866. 
Linseed  oil  was  $1.85  a  gallon;  turpentine,  $1  to  $1.10, 
white  lead.  18c.;  zinc,  21%,  various  types.  New  Jersey 
extra  was  only  10c.  at  that  time.  Venetian  red,  4%  to  5 
Indian  red  25.  Orange  mineral,  18c.;  Chinese  vermilion 
2i/„  Greens— Paris  green  was  60,  and  chrome  was  25c 
That  would  not  be  a  pure  chrome  green.  I  imagine  that 
would  be  the  old  chrome  green  we  used  to  get  years  ago 
which  was  about  12  per  cent.  pure.  Chrome  yellow,  30c.; 
American  ocher,  Si/g.  Ultramarine  blue,  50c.;  Prussian 
blue,  85.  .Eddy  lamp  black,  35. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  just  what  the  lead  situ- 
ation is  There  is  produced  in  the  United  States  about 
6  000  tons  of  pig  lead.  The  Geological  Survey  has  stated 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  about  25,000  to  30,000  tons. 
However,  the  United  State  Government  is  going  to  use 
a  little  more  than  that  increase.  The  United  States  is 
going  to  require  8,000  tons  for  July,  and  from  then  on  they 
expec+  to  go  up  to  about  12,000.  Canada  requires  from 
the  United  States  about  5,000  per  month,  and  England 
about  5,000.  Russia  comes  in  spasmodically  and  will  take, 
we  don't  know  how  much,  but  over  5,000  anyway.  So  it 
doesn't  look  as  though  we  may  expect  very  low  prices. 

Wm.  A.  Alpers  added:— It  is  very  evident  from  what 
Mr.  McGregor  has  said  that  prices  will  not  be  lower,  but 
there  is  one  point  that  has  occurred  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  information  he  has  given.  He  shows  that  in  war 
times  prices  go  up,  and  according  to  his  chart  here  we 
haven't  reached  the  top,  as  compared  to  the  previous  war. 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McGregor  whether,  in  bis  investi- 
gation, he  has  studied  the  point  of  what  was  done  in 
regard  to  governmental  regulation  in  previous  wars; 
whether  it  was  taken  up  as  thoroughly  as  apparently  it 
is  being  done  at  this  time,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  effect 
and  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  taken  up 
cn  a  broader  scale  this  time. 

Mr.  McGregor  replied:— The  manufacturers  are  some- 
what up  in  the  air  at  this  time,  and  that  is  really  attrib- 
utable to  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  future  will  bring  forh. 
as  compared  with  present  business  conditions.  President 
Wilson's  address  left  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  many  when  he  stated  that  he  believed  individuals 
should  buy  at  the  price  of  the  government.  England  fixed 
the  price  of  lead  about  a  year  ago.  They  did  not  take 
an  arbitrary  figure,  like  our  government,  which  said: — 
"Gentlemen,  we  will  pay  8  cents  for  lead.  We  would  like 
you  to  give  it  to  us  at  that.  If  yon  don't  care  to,  however, 
v/e  will  just  take  your  plant  and  run  it  oiirselves."  That 
means  that  they  will  get  the  material  at  that  price.  They 
purchase  their  white  lead  based  on  that  figure.  In  other 
words,  the  manufacturer  of  white  lead  for  the  govern- 
ment will  make  that  from  pig  lead  that  will  cost  him  8c. 
Mr.  Barnabar  has  stated: — "Gentlemen,  we  don't  know 
where  we  are  going  to  obtain  this  lead.  Tou  gentlemen 
of  the  smelters  know  best  the  production.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  8c.,  and  we  would  prefer  to  have  you  gentlemen  get 
it  for  us,  ratlier  than  go  out  ourselves  and  state  to  each 
one,  we  want  so  much  material."  That  is  about  the  con- 
dition the  market  is  in  today.  An  arbitrary  figure  has 
been  set  by  the  government,  and  I  don't  believe,  person- 
ally, that  the  government  will  try  to  set  a  price  on  ma- 
terials entering  into  it.    Not  any  metals,  anyway. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Casper  Miller  read  the  report  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee as  follows: — 

For  President — C.  M.  Uber  and  Geo.  H.  Gresser. 

For  Vice  President — L.  J.  Schultz  and  Wm.  Sitolte. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer — Joe  Kennedy  and  John  Theo- 
bald. 

For  Trustees — Active — Percy  Willis  and  H.  J.  Yates. 
Manufacturers — W.  A.  Woodmansee  and  Ed  Willard. 

Committee  on  Membership— W.  D.  O'Connor,  J.  G.  Isham, 
W.  J.  Albreeht  and  Harry  Potter. 

Mr.  Theobald  said:— "I  don't  want  to  run  against  my 
friend  Kennedy." 

"You  haven't  got  a  ghost  of  a  show  anyway,"  replied 
President  Uber. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  accepted. 

William  Morrison: — Moved,  that  ballots  be  prepared,  and 
the  election  be  commenced  Thursday  morning,  and  should 
be  conducted  the  same  as  last  year,  the  ballot  box  being 
in  charge  of  tellers  who  should  report  at  Friday's  ses- 
sion. Carried. 

After  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Albreeht  had  withdrawn 
their  names.  Edward  A.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Cleve- 
land Builders'  Exchange,  was  called  upon. 


Address  by  Edward  A.  Roberts. 

I  don't  know  how  long  these  painters'  conventions  are 
going  to  continue.  It  seems  as  if  they  will  continue  for- 
ever, with  such  men  as  Theobald  and  Albreeht  and  Ken- 
nedy. You  men  realize  the  importance  of  getting  together 
and  talking  over  questions  of  importance  relating  to  the 
handling  of  your  business.  The  talk  this  morning  touched 
upon  a  problem  that  confronts  you,  and  it  is  one  that 
needs  for  solution  the  very  best  wisdom  that  can  be 
brought  to  ibear  upon  it — this  matter  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation. It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  contracting 
painters  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  buiding  trades. 
The  unions  are  taking  such  a  pronounced  stand  on  that 
at  the  present  time  that  it  is  almost  necessary  for  every 
employer,  at  least  employing  union  men,  to  take  out  com- 
pensation insurance.  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  labor 
organizations  passed  a  resolution  that  they  will  not  work 
iOr-a  man  who  doesn't  take  out  liability  insurance.  This 
new  amendment  mentioned  by  Mr.  O'Connor  is  very  im- 
portant. While  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  workman,  if 
bo  is  injured,  to  sue  the  customer  or  the  owner,  neverthe- 
less he  has  the  righit  to  do  so.  Not  only  has  he  the  right 
to  sue  the  contractor,  but  he  may  sue  the  sub-contractor 
as  well,  when  the  sub-contractor  is  taking  work  from  the 
general  contractor,  and  a-lso  he  may  make  the  owner  fully 
responsible  with  both  the  general  contractor  and  the  sub- 
contractor. That  adds  to  the  responsibility  and  expense 
of  every  responsible  painting  contractor,  and  every  re- 
sponsible mason,  brick  or  carpenter  contractor,  and  it 
tends  to  help  the  business  in  a  way.  Of  course,  all  these 
things  add  to  tlie  cost.  In.  competing  with  the  irresponsible 
contractor  in  getting  work,  it  puts  a  premium  upon  re- 
sponsibility in  the  contracting  business,  and  certainly  it  is 
igoing  to  result  in  the  responsible  contractor  getting  the 
benefits  that  he  deserves. 

We  have  just  had  a  lockout  in  Cleveland,  a  thing  that 
never  happened  there  until  this  year.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  labor  organizations  became  so  corrupt  that 
strikes  were  being  called  indiscriminately  here  and  there 
all  over  the  city  for  no  other  ostensible  purpose  than  to 
enrich  th©  purses  of  the  grafting  labor  leaders.  Sub-con- 
tractors, general  contractors  and  owners  were  being  held 
up  for  sums  ranging  all  the  way  from  little  petty  graft- 
ing of  .a  few  dollars  in  order  to  get  a  crew  back  on  the 
job,  after  they  had  struck,  over  night,  and  sometimes 
amounting  to  $5,000  at  a  throw,  such  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Winton  Hotel.  Our  contractors  organized  a.'bout  a  year 
ago  a  building  trades  employers'  association,  comprised 
of  men  from  all  the  different  trades,  and  tliat  association 
undertook  to  clean  up  the  city  of  Cleveland  so  as  to  make 
'business  at  least  hearable,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing 
that  through  the  well-known  methods  of  getting  evidence, 
through  detective  means  and  by  the  use  of  the  dictograph 
and  other  ways,  that  these  sums  of  money  had  been  given 
to  these  labor  leaders.  As  a  result  we  had  an  indictment 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  business 
agent  of  the  Building  Trades  Council.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  we  have  secured  an  agreement  with  the  Building 
Trades  Council  esta,blishing  twelve  cardinal  principles, 
which  will  hereafter  regulate  the  doing  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  so  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a  business  agent 
to  take  a  crew  of  workmen  from  an  employer  for"  some 
fancied  reason  and  put  them  back  the  next  morning,  pro- 
vided the  employer  comes  across  with  a  nice  little  dona- 
tion. In  other  words,  jurisdiction  is  given  so  that  it  is 
referred  to  a  board  of  conciliation  consisting  of  seven 
members  of  the  employers'  association  and  seven  members 
of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and  before  a  strike  can 
be  called  all  matters  in  dispute  are  referred  to  this  board, 
and  since  that  board  has  been  established  we  haven't  had 
occasion  to  have  a  single  meeting  of  the  board.  Troubles 
that  come  up  are  straightened  out  by  mutual  discussion, 
usually  without  even  the  necessity  of  calling  the  board 
together  to  rule  upon  the  matter,  so  that  we  have  now 
very  greatly  improved  conditions  in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
This  lockout  was  a  hardship,  and  I  know  a  good  many  of 
the  painting  contractors  are  still  suffering  from  it.  The 
conditions  were  such  there  that  nearly  all  of  the  supply 
dealers,  lumber  dealers,  and  some  of  the  paint  dealers,  re- 
fused to  sell  any  material  at  all,  whether  the  customer 
was  a  contractor  or  not.  The  painters  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land came  to  the  front  and  stood  with  other  employers, 
and  they  got  in  a  lot  of  the  firms  that  were  not  affiliated 
with  the  association  to  stand  with  them  for  a  principle, 
and  I  know  they  sacrificed  a  good  deal.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  painters  and  some  of  the  other 
trades  that  stood  loyal  throughout  and  were  instrumental 
in  finally  bringing  about  the  result  I  have  stated. 

Wages"  have  gone  so  high  that  I  think  it  behooves  us  all 
to  be  very  careful.  Men  are  entitled  to  a  better  wage,  it 
is  true,  but  yet  there  are  instances  of  wages  going  clear 
beyond  what  "they  should.  In  Chicago  there  is  a  movement 
on  for  $7  a  day  for  electricians.  It  shows  the  tendency 
along  this  line.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  be  certain 
of  his  ground  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist.  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  try  to  be  as  cheerful  as  we  can,  and 
keep  smiling,  like  some  of  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, because  certainly  we  will  all  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end. 
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.George  H.  Gresser  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
Mr.  Roberts.  Carried. 

President  Uber  appointed  as  tellers  on  the  election  W.  i. 
Morrison  and  C  W.  Baker.   t  „f 

Secretary  Kennedy  then  read  proposed  amendment  or 

Section  2,  Article  VI.  ^       ^  „^^r.to^ 

W   C    Gaw  moved  that  that  amendment  be  adopted. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  motion  was  put  ana 

"^^Secretary  Kennedy  then  read  the  proposed  amendnient 
as  to  Board  of  Trustees  being  given  power  to  select  place 
of  holding  annual  convention.  . 

John  Theobald  moved  its  adoption,  and  it  was  carriea. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  State  organizer, 
the  session  adjourned. 

THURSDAY'S  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  a.  m.  by 

President  Uber.  w,^rv^>^c»-  r,f  the 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
international  Executive  Board,  Thomas  GwiUiaJm  of  Bal- 

^'A°sTa  telegram  from  the  Industrial  Commission:  "The 
death  of  Mr.  Yap'le,  one  of  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion makes  it  impossible  for  either  one  of  the  other  mem- 
bers or  myself  to  leave  Columbus.  Eegret  we  cannot  be 
with  you.  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  by  Robert 
Hays,  Secretar5^"  - 

A  telegram  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Association. 

A  letter  from  The  Painters  Magazine,  referring  to  the 
article  on  "The  Busy  Painting  Season,"  and  asking  tnat 

^^S^fcrttarT^K^ennedy  said:— I  think  the  Ohio  Association 
in  convention  assembled,  ought  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
this  communication  from  the  New  Jersey  Association,  and 
I  think  your  secretary  should  be  instructed  to  wire  the 
New  .lersey  State  Association,  exchanging  greetings  ana 
sending  them  our  best  wishes. 

This  was  put  on  motion  and  adopted. 

Conrad  Krause  called  attention  to  the  death  0;f  li.a. 
Birmingham,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  who  has  been  one  of  our 
members  for  several  years,  and'  moved  that  the  secretary 
should  send  a  communication  of  condolence  to  the  family, 
expressing  our  regret.    Carried.  . 

Secretai-y  Kennedy,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  reaa 
the  following  paper  by  George  Lang,  of  Cleveland:— 

Has  the  Artitsic  Wood  Finishing  of  Today 
Sacrificed  Durability? 

Instead  of  replving  directly  to  this  all  important  ques- 
tion let  us  analyze  it  carefully  to  see  the  results  pro- 
duced, as  I  believe  by  this  procedure  the  effect  will  oe 
far  more  lasting  and  beneficial.  ^  ^. 

Primarily:  Wood  finishing  is  intended  to  protect  wood 
rather  than  beautify  it,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
rgree  when  I  .say  there  are  many  woods  much  more. beau- 
tiful in  the  unfinished  state  than  after  having  been 
tr'^ated  with  many  so  called  "artistic  finishes,"  and  tor 
the  same  reason  that  you  paint  the  exterior  of  a  building 
to  keep  the  atmospheric  conditions  from  penetrating  and 
causing  rapid  deterioration,  so  do  you  finish  interior 
woodwork.  Another  important  reason  not  to  be  over- 
looked for  apnlying  a  durable  finish,  is  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  from  time  to  time,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  marring  the  beauty  of  the  wood. 

Secondarily:  Wood  finiishing  is  intended  to  beautily  tne 
wood  and  it  is  stained,  colored  and  finished  .so  that  it 
may  blend  in  with  the  general  artistic  scheme  to  the 
extent  that  the  purpose  of  wood  finishing  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of  entirely,  and  through  the  mad  desire  for 
something  artistic  comes  a  large  percentage  of  hardwood 
finishing  ditficulties. 

Now  that  we  have  the  one  absolutely  necessary  reason 
for  wood  finishing,  namely  durability,  and  the  other  and 
second  rea.son,  the  artistic,  the  problem  confront.s  us. 
Shall  we  sacrifice  one  for  the  other,  or  can  we  combine  the 
two?  Not  so  many  years  ago  the  staining  of  woods,  as 
carried  on  to-day,  was  almost  unheard  of,  and  I  am 
frank  to  confess  that  the  hardwood  finishing  of  that  time 
was  far  superior,  as  to  the  durability  to  that  of  the  aver- 
age present  day  finish.  By  this  I  mean  that  hardwood 
finishing,  as  carried  on  years  ago.  in  the  way  of  stain- 
ing, oiling  and  filling  of  woods  following  with  the  neces- 
sary coats  of  shellac  and  varni.sh  and  then  rubbing  to  a 
dull  or  polish  finish,  so  far  outlasted  the  present  day 
so-called  one  coat  wax  stained  finishes  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  draw  a  comparison  as  to  the  durability  of 
the  two. 

Finishes  of  times  gone  by  did  not  have  the  variety  or 
colorings  as  of  to-day.  At  those  times  one  rarely  treated 
hard  or  soft  woods  with  any  great  amount  of  stains,  and 
in  most  inst.ances  woods  were  finished  in  their  natural 
color.  I  know  of  many  examples  where  buildings  were 
finished  in  this  manner  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
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and  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  in  almost  perfect  con- 
dition to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  opportunities  have  you 
had  to  observe  the  many  so  caller  artistic  wood  flashes 
tnat  have  been  able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  constant 
cleaning  but  a  very  few  years?  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  artistic  features  must  be  entirely  aban- 
doned to  obtain  durability,  but  it  should  demonstrate  to 
the  artist  that  the  practical  procedure  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  is  the  artistic,  and  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  m 
many  instances  is  never  considered. 

For  instance,  I  have  seen  where  a  silver  gray  finish 
was  attempted  on  a  wood  of  slightly  reddish  tone.  -After 
staining  with  a  water  or  acid  stain,  it  was  then  coated 
with  a  fla.t  finish  of  some  character,  mixed  with  a  trine 
of  zinc  to  give  it  more  of  a  silver  gray  cast.  The  effect 
was  rather  pleasing  and  the  finish  appeared  good,  but 
you  can  imagine,  in  six  months  or  at  the  most  a  year, 
w^at  happened  on  the  doors,  baseboard,  window  sills, 
etc  where  the  wear  was  more  than  normal.  The  gray 
coating  had  worn  off  down  to  the  original  gray  stain, 
which  was  an  entirely  different  color,  and  in  this  case 
tlie  durability  was  sacrificed,  together  with  the  artistic 
feature,  for  the  lack  of  practical  knowledge. 

There  are  stains  on  the  market  with  which  it  is  claimed 
one  can  stain,  wax  and  finish  completely  with  but  on« 
application.  Such  stains  and  finishes  are  but  a  snare  and 
should  be  condemned  when  specified  by  an  architect  or 
requested  by  a  client.  The  upkeep  of  such  a  finish  will 
eventually  prove  more  expensive  than  one  pi-operly 
stained  and  finished  and  where  the  artistic  results  are 
not  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

Artistic  wood  finishing  brought  about  many  stains  and 
finishes,  and  having  been  accepted  by  the  public  gen- 
erally, they  soon  proved  themselves  faddish  and  natu- 
rally" were  "short  lived.  Many  of  these  finishes  never  hav- 
ing been  intended  as  durable,  but  as  they  were  called 
cvrtistic,  they  were  generally  accepted  but  not  so  easily 
forgotten  when  it  came  to  the  necessity  of  refinishing. 

One  finish  in  particular  and  which  at  one  time  was 
quite  popular  with  the  artistic  was  that  in  which  a  light 
filler  was  introduced  in  the  open  pores  of  the  wood, 
stained  in  various  shades  to  suit  the  general  color  scheme. 
While  the  effect  might  have  been  pleasant  to  the  eye,  it 
was  but  a  temporai-y  pleasure,  for  soon  the  stain  faded, 
the  light  filler  became  discolored  and  soiled  and  the  once 
artistic  finish  proved  itself  an  expentive  experiment,  when 
it  came  to  renewing  or  refinishing. 

There  are  many  finishes  to-day  necessary  for  artistic 
results,  and  to  produce  these  finishes  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  use  the  old  time  varnishing  method.  But 
•ihere  are  ways  of  producing  the  desired  effect  which,  if 
properly  done  by  skilled  artists  and  mechanics,  will  give 
a  very  durable  and  handsome  finish,  particularly  finish- 
ing woods  in  silver  gray  or  oak,  chestnut,  etc..  in  fumed, 
weathered  or  other  similar  shades,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  ai-tistic  shades  and  effects  and  still  use  the 
varnish  finish.  In  these  instances,  if  the  wax.  oil  or 
shellac  finishes  are  properly  applied,  they  will,  in  my 
estimation,  give  a  thoroughly  durable  and  artistic  finish, 
but  one  which  will  require  more  than  the  ordinary  house- 
maid's care  and  cleaning. 

Assuming  the  artistic  finishing  is  an  absolute  necessity 
m  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  up  to  the  master  painter  and  decorator  to  produce 
a  wood  finish  that  is  both  artistic  and  durable,  and  with 
the  skill  and  knowledge  at  hand  to-day,  like  all  other 
important  questions,  it  should  bo  handled  in  a  practical 
rather  than  artistic  method. 

Mr.  O'Connor:— Moved  that  the  iia))or  be  received  and  a 
vote  of  thank.s  extended  to  the  writer.  Carried. 

Mr.  Gres.ser  said:— Mr.  Lanp  is  giving  us  some  ideas  on 
wood  finish  that  we  ought  to  study.  That  idea  of  dura- 
bility and  wear  is  a.  big  thing  in  wood  finisli.  T  notice 
in  specifications  on  our  modern  buildings,  and  big  build- 
ings, the  architect  very  seldom  specifies  outside  or  rather 
good  v,-earing  varnishes  on  the  window  sills  and  doors. 
Lots  of  times  it  is  omitted  and  on  certain  parts  of  the 
building  exposed  to  sun  and  rain  interior  varnish  is 
used,  and  a  lot  of  painters  have  got  into  trouble  by  simply 
carrying  out  the  specifications  according  to  the  Avay  they 
are  "written.  And  that  idea  that  we  .should  look  to  wear 
and  durability  first  is  an  important  thing.  There  arc  a 
lot  of  fads  nnd  fancies  in  stains  and  varnislii^s.  but  we 
should  not  ignore  the  matter  of  wear.  In  all  of  our  wood 
finish,  on  all  doors  and  window  fr.nnos.  and  oven  sash.  Wc 
use  oufsid(^  varnish.  That  one  thought  will  build  ,a  repu- 
tation for  painters, — knowing  that  an  interior  finish  won't 
wear,  on  the  exterior  of  a  building,  and  it  is  simply  neg- 
lect and  oversight  and  a  desire  to  carry  out  speclflcn- 
lions.  because  the  Interior  varni.sli  is  generally  cheaper 
and  it  .save.s  the  trouble  of  switching  varni.shes,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  thing  that  we  ought  to  give  a  lot  of 
thought  to. 

Fred  Kpple  thought  it  was  a  good  paper,  coming  from 
an  experienced  man,  from  the  old  and  the  new  .school. 
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We  must  not  forg-et  that  we  are  living  in  a  commercial 
age.  The  practical  painter  of  today  has  to  please  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  has  been  instructed  or  advised 
about  some  new  scheme,  which,  since  it  pleases  the  eye, 
is  sufficient  for  the  time  being-.  Then  when  it  goes  bad, 
after  pleasing  the  woman  for  a  period,  it  is  up  to  the 
painter  to  arlvi.se  them  then  what  is  best  to  do,  and  re- 
move the  old  and  build  up  tO'  what  is  necessary,  and  you 
are  nothing  out  financially. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said:— I  think  it  is  almost  a  conceded 
fact,  among-  all  painters,  that  the  new  and  modern  fin- 
ishes ore  not  as  durable  as  the  old  finishes.  In  fact,  a 
good  many  of  the  modern  finishes  put  nothing  on  the 
wood  at  all  that  is  of  a  preservative  nature.  It  is  simply 
a  color,  and  there  is  really  nothing  there  to  protect  the 
wood  itself,  even  from  atmospheric  changes. 

Mr.  Gresser  said:—  I  notice  that  manufacturers  of  var- 
nish are  putting  on  the  market  what  they  call  an  all- 
around  varnish:  you  can  use  it  any  place.  Anybody  with 
any  practical  experience  -will  keep  away  from  it  until  it 
Is  proven  that  the  all-around  varnish  is  a  practical  thing 
m  a  paint  sboip.  I  would  like  to  hear  whether  anybody 
has  had  any  experience  with  these  all-around  varni.shes. 

Mr.  Hasemeier  replied:— We  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  that  varnish.  We  usually  use  it  on  porch 
ceilings,  and  the  first  report  we  grot,  one  set  of  men  said 
It  turned  white  in  rainy  weather,  and  the  other  set  of 
men,  working  the  same  day,  said  it  was  all  right.  But 
you  can't  use  some  varnishes  in  damp,  moist  weather 

Edward  T.  Holmes,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  the  follow- 
ing- paper:— 

The  Value  of  a  Credit  Rating  to  the  Master 
Painter  and  the  Means  of  Establishing  It. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  extended  this  opportunity  to 
me  to  appear  before  you,  have,  I  feel,  indulged  in  some 
flattery  m  suggesting  that  I  am  the  right  man  to  handle 
this  important  subject,  the  title  of  which,  as  per  your 
specifications,  is  "The  Value  to  the  Master  Painter  of  a 
Credit  Rating  and  The  Means  of  Establishing  the  same." 

Kefore  discussing  the  question  of  the  value  of  a  credit 
rating,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  something  of  the 
meanmg  of  the  term  "Rating"  and  its  history,  as  well  as 
fonward"'"^       Credits.    A  look  backward  helps  us  to  look 

The  granting  of  credit,  I  presume,  is  nearly  as  old  as 
busmes..  Itself,  as  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  consider- 
•vble  amount  of  business  being  carried  on  without,  to  some 
degree   establishing  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

We  know  that,  in  the  early  days  of  mankind,  the  man 

7v^,°t^nt  ^Z^'V^"  to  tlie  use  of  money, 

but  took  the  direct  method  of  barter  or  exchange 
Jf  he  had  grain  to  sell  and  needed  wool,  he  sought  the 

when  th  '"^■'^  ^"""^  ^°  ^'^'^  """^  ^t™'^'^  a  bargain;  but 
w^th  "'■''7  ^'"ower  had  done  business  for  several  years 

ot  honoi.  It  IS  safe  to  assuma  that,  if  he  brought  his 
Kram  to  exchange  and  found  that  his  wool  was  not  quite 
ready  he  was  willing  to  leave  his  grain  upon  the  prom  se 
wor^«    fH^"'""'  forth-coming.    In  oTher 

Y  ^  grower  granted  credit  to  the  wool  pro- 

tZZ  ^T''''^''  f^'*^        the  other's  ability  a.  d  n- 

tention   to  pay.    That,   I  should  say  was  the  primit  ve 

rndh'lclua'ls  P"'"^''"^^  rating  between 

f^r'^dh'ec?  Wt^""  "^1  °^  5°'^^  ^"'^  ^''''^•■'  as  a  substitute 
r,r  direct  baiter  and  exchange.  As  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness grew,  the  governments  and  government  banks  issued 
paper  money  as  a  substitute  for  coin,  thereby  becomi^ng 
themselves  debtors  to  the  people  and  establishin<;  a  rat 
jngr,  upon  which  they  asked  the  people  to  rely  upon  fh; 
assets  °''  •'^^="'-'t'^-^       their  vaults;  in  other  words 

o^tr  ^^"^^  --^'^  -  applied  to  individ- 

The. seller's  belief  or  expectation  that  the  buyer  is  able 
to  pay  and  will  pay,  according  to  the  seller',  terms  agreed 
ers"tv"of^Ch^'"°'"''"/ J-  T-^-^-^^n'^e  T.aughlin,  of  thf  Uni- 
ties   nvoKW^r'  '^f        ^t--The  transfer  of  commodi- 
ties^ invoU  ing   the   return   of  an   equivalent   at   a  future 

And  my  idea  of  a  rating  would  be  the  knowledge  ac- 
oes.s.ble  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it,  of  a  purchaser's 
ability,  or  inability,  to  pay,  his  manner  of  pav-ng  and 
his  as.<-ets  and  liabilities;  or  in  other  words,  his' business 
reputation  and  his  net  worth. 

In  the  growth  of  business  to  its  present  vast  volume  it 
has  become,  of  course,  impossible  to  obtain  direct  informa- 
tion from  buyer  to  seller,  covering  thes»  points,  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  as  a  necessary  part  of  business  life 
organisations  which  supply  this  information  and  tabulate 
It  for  the  benefit  of  their  subscribers.  These  concerns  we 
know  ;i«  mercantile  agencies,  information  bureaus  credit 
associations,  credit  clearing  houses,  interchange  bureaus 
etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  agencies  tabulates 


and  publishes  each  year  something  over  2,000,000  names 
of  corporations,  firms  and  individuals.  Its  inception  dates 
from  about  1S40,  when,  through  necessity,  a  few  New  York 
■business  men  commenced  exchanging  information  respect- 
ing their  debtors. 

This  subsequently  became  a  business  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  individuals,  and  a  small  fee  was  charged  for  a 
written  report.  Later  a  small  i-ating  book  was  published, 
with  a  lock  attached,  so  that  secrecy  could  be  preserved, 
this  book  containing  about  20,000  names  of  prominent  mer- 
c-ihants  in  several  States  contingent  to  New  York. 

From  this  beginning  has  grown  the  immense  system  of 
mercantile  agency  books  and  reports,  covering  the  busine.ss 
of  the  entire  civilized  world  and  relied  upon  by  bankers 
and  business  houses  generally. 

other  agencies  restrict  their  inquiries  and  information 
to  certain  lines  of  business,  such  as  the  building  trades, 
the  hardware  trade,  the  dry  goods  trade,  etc.,  and  if  you 
have  been  in  business  for  any  length  of  time  and  placed 
an  order  without  the  cash  in  hand,  you  have  been  looked 
up,  by  not  one,  but  by  several  of  these  agencies,  and  yet 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  the  assertion  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  contracting  painters  in  Ohio  are  rated  in 
Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 

The  members  of  this  Association  are  larger  purchasers 
of  paint  materials  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  half  the 
hardware  dealers  in  the  State,  and  yet  practically  every 
hardware  dealer,  large  or  small,  carries  a  rating  of  some 
kind. 

In  getting  reports  on  prospective  customers,  supply 
houses  and  manufacturers  are  often  informed  that  the 
prospect  refuses  to  make  a  statement  for  a  rating  com- 
pany as  to  his  assets  or  liabilities. 

The  science  of  credit  is  not  an  exact  one,  and  not  one 
to  which  the  same  rules  are  applicable  at  all  times  and 
for  all  lines  of  business,  but  every  credit  man  has  the 
same  object  in  view,  namely,  to  keen  his  losses  as  near 
the  zero  point  as  possible  without  needlessly  limiting  sales. 

The  day  of  the  credit  man,  who  is  merely  the  "watch  dog 
of  the  treasury,"  is  past,  and  the  ideal  of  the  present  is  a 
credit  man  who  helps  to  promote  sales  and  not  check 
them. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  with  any  desire  to  embarrass  a  deb- 
tor, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  hasten  and  simplify  the  filling 
of  orders,  that  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  a  debtor's 
business  condition  is  desired  bv  credit  departments  of  the 
concerns  from  whom  you  purchase  materials. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  every  jobber  and  manufac- 
turer, if  his  business  is  properly  managed,  submits  an  an- 
nual statement,  not  only  to  his  bank  ibut  to  the  mercantile 
agencies.  It  is  considered  a  necessary  detail  of  his  organ- 
ization and  tends  to  materially  speed  up  the  filling  of 
orders  for  raw  materials  and  supplies,  as  well  as  the 
procuring  of  banking  credit. 

These  principles  apply  just  as  surely  to  the  business  of 
a  contractor,  and  as  a  suggestion  I  submit  that  if  State 
associations  of  this  craft  would  emphasize  the  importance 
of  their  members  maintaining  a  regular  financial  rating, 
members  would  be  glad  to  be  a  little  more  free  in  regard 
to  giving  information  as  to  their  financial  standing  in  con- 
fidence, and,  incidentally,  there  would  be  less  competition 
every  year  from  men  who  break  away  from  the  journey- 
men's ranks  and  try  without  capital  to  secure  some  of 
the  business  which  these  members  have  labored  years 
to  build  up. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  question,  if  we  are  con- 
sidering the  value  of  a  rating,  and  that  is  convenience 
from  the  property  owner's  point  of  view  when  he  is  think- 
ing of  choosing  contractors  from  whom  to  ask  bids  or  to 
whom  he  may  give  his  work.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  ibusiness  man  who  has  property  to  improve  will  have 
access  to  the  rating  book.?  of  the  various  agencies,  and 
will  make  his  selection  from  the  contractors  who  have 
such  rating  as  to  indicate  responsibilit.v. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  credit  grantor,  as  well  as  the 
credit  seeker,  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  whole  structure 
of  business  is  based  on  credit,  90  per  cent,  of  our  business 
transactions  being  credit  transactions. 

It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  any  system  or 
methods  which  will  improve  or  make  more  efficient  the 
granting  and  handling  of  credits  will,  to  that  extent,  im- 
prove business  as  a  whole,  and  that,  of  course,  is  what 
every  man  in  business  desires.  Let  us  assume,  then,  that 
the  importance  of  a  good  commercial  rating  in  obtaining 
credit  is  taken  for  granted: — ^TN'hat  are  the  essentials 
necessary  to  obtain  such  a  rating'.' 

First,  it  appears  that  every  painting  contractor  should 
have  a  properly  kept  set  of  books  of  accounting.  These 
books  should  be  extensive  or  otherwise,  as  the  size  of  the 
business  warrants,  but  in  any  case  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  contractor  can,  at  any  time,  give  a  state- 
ment of  his  assets  and  liabilities. 

And,  what  is  more  important  to  the  contractor  himself, 
these  books  should  be  so  kept  as  to  enable  him  to  render 
statements  promptly  to  his  debtors  and  follow  these  state- 
ments up,  so  f.ar  as  delinquents  are  concerned  with  such 
methods  as  are  effective  and  proper,  so  that  every  con- 
tractor can  turn  his  capital  into  working  channels  as  often 
as  possible. 


■PAINT  xVND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

I  trust  I  will  not  be  considered  presumptuous  when  I 
call  attention  to  this,  but  in  handling  credits  for  fifteen 
years  it  has  often  been  something  of  a  surprise  to  me  to 
note  apparent  hesitancy  of  contractors  to  ask  for  pay- 
ment and  insist  upon  it  when  it  is  due. 

Just  why  a  contractor  should  be  expected  to  carry  the 
bag,  while  some  well-to-do  property  owner  takes  a  vaca- 
ton  to  the  South,  or  goes  on  an  auto  tour  instead  of  pay- 
ing for  his  palming  job,  is  something  difficult  to  explain 
except  on  the  ground  of  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  ci-ed- 
Uor  The  adoption  of  a  well-defined  pohcy  of  prompt  col- 
lections and  the  encouragement  of  such  policies  by  such 
ass,  c  ations  as  this  one  will  certainly  result  in  raising  the 
average  o  ciedit  ratings  in  the  trade,  and  in  many  c^ses 
enablf  the  contractor,  who  does  not  discount  his  bills,  to 

^°The  president  of  the  Cleveland  Association  of  Credit 
Men  in  fn  address  before  that  association  some  time 
since  which  address  concerned  information  re  atmg  to 
the  leauirements  and  methods  of  the  new  Federal  Reserve 
banking  Ivstem,  stated  that  "banks  must  obtain  more 
wrmeT  not  oral  credit  information -than  heretofore,  and 
vou  cre'd  ?  men  in  turn  will  be  justified  in  requiring  more 
from  vour  Customers,  which  is  going  to  establish  credits 
on  a  hi-her  plane;  and  if  your  credit  departments  w  11 
enter  into  l  Campaign  of  education,  you  will  be  largely 
fnstrumental  in  bringing  about  all  the  good  the  Federal 
Bank  Law  is  capable  of  producing.  that 
It  appears,  if  these  suggestions  are  to  be  followed,  that 
a  confiactor-s  books  should  be  kept  in  enough  deiai  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  statement,  for  his  own  information 
■  as  wen  thTt  of  his  creditors,  which  would  embrace 
the  following  items:  — 

\SSETS  LIABILITIES. 
X.   ™,   hlnfl  Notes  payable  tor  material. 

Cash   en   hand.  payable  for  equipment. 

Cash  in  bank.  nsyable  to  bank. 

Prepaid  insurance  and  interest.  poratea. 
Advances  to  employes,  etc. 
Real  estate,  land,  buildings. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 
EXPENSE.  INCOME. 
Total   cost   of   material   used    Total  work  completed. 

r^^^t^e   of   conducting  "^^^ 

business.  ^     „       '^^^  proius. 

Total  bad  debts  charged  off. 
Total  depreciation  charged  off. 

OTHER  INFORMATION. 
Insurance  carried  on  stock  and  equipment. 
Insurance  carried  on  improved  real  estate. 
Record  of  fire  loss,  if  any. 
Do  you  keen  an  accurate  cost  f'y^tem 
At  what  periods  are  statements  .sent  to  debtors. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  Reserve  Banlvmg 
Art   banks  have  been  requested  to  introduce  and  encour 
age  thete  ornegotiable^paper  called  .7-;^^VcrlnroTher 
-Thi^  svstem  has  long  been  m  use  in  France  ana  ovnei 
EuTopean'  countHes,   wlere  trade  acceptances  are  gr.ven 

*°l'';S'Stan7e'  co'nS  simply  of  a  draft  drawn 
by  thrc^edTor^upon  the  debtor  for  the  amount  o  the 
bin,  and  which  the  debtor  accepts  by  writing  his  signa 

tiirp  across  the  face  of  the  draft.   ^  ,, 

Thrf  acceptance  thereby  becomes  "two  n-''";:^  papei 
and  has  the  same  value  as  a  promissory  note,  payable  at 
a  certain  time  and  place. 

The  draft  is  made  and  accepted  when  "^^^tenal  is  de- 
livered or  work  done,  in  which  case  it  f,';-^-^"  .  ^".^^^^^^^^^ 
but  is  'dimply  an  acknowledgement  of  the  debt  i""^^"!!"- 
m  other  ca'^e'l.,  ,he  draft  is  drawn  and  accepted  when  the 
bill  is  due,  in  which  case  it  should  be  r"^,*!^,  "^^.^^^^^'^^^^ . 
terest  In  either  case  the  transaction  is  reduc.  d  to  f  en 
nUe  fi-ures  and  often  will  enable  the  owner  to  .u'Kot  a  e 
the  i^fper  af  his  bank  or  with  his  material  dealer,  thus 
in  effect  giving  him  more  working  capital. 

The  custom  of  allowing  discount  for  prom].,  payment 
of  accounts  is  a  very  old  one  It  amounts  to  an  offer 
of  a  cash  prize  to  the  man  who  is  willing  and  a.l  le  to 
earn  it  In  other  words,  the  man  with  the  cash  is  always 
able  to  buy  at  a  bet  er  price  than  the  long  time  buyer  at 
east  better  to  the  extent  of  the  ca.sh  discount,  which  dur- 
nt  the  course  of  a  year's  transactions  amounts  to  a  con- 
skTer able  sum.  Inasmuch  as  the  cash  discount  earned  is 
always  decidedly  more  than  the  cost  of  borrowed  money^ 
ft  follows  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  desirous  of 
doing  business  with  the  nrompt  payer  and  therefore  offer 
him  a  premium.  ,  i 

Theoretically,  this  principle  is  wrong  altliougli  firinl\ 
rooted  bv  long  usage  and  my  prediction  is  that  the  .lay 
will  come  when  prices  will  be  made  on  commodities  of  all 


kinds,  as  well  as  contracts  for  all  kinds  of  work  on  a 
basis  of  net  ten  days  or  payment  on  the  tenth  ol  eacn 
month?  ai  whicS  tim'e  setM^ement  will  be  made  m  cash  or 
by  means  of  trade  acceptance  or  Promissoij-  note,  ^itn 
legal  rate  of  interest  for  accommodation  be>ond  those 

This  may  appear  to  you  somewhat  ^■adical,  but  «  vou  wUl 
analyze  the  idea  you  will  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Du>ei 
who^pays  promptly  is  getting  the  1°--^.  ^"^f  feglti^na Te 
and  the  one  who  asks  longer  time  is  paying  a  legitimaLe 
clmrge  for  his  accommodation,  the  same  as  he  would 

pay  at  a  bank.  . 

No  fair-minded  business  man,  certainly  no  ,painting  con- 
^  %ft„,   w?c  has  endured  the  indifference  of  slow  paying 

Tf^cTent  con^ct^on  system,  to  secure  prompt  payment  of 
^  Thriactory  or  jobber  who  accomplishes  this  result  can 

oppoSunity  of  meeting  yon  and  occupying  youi  time,  I 
'""oif  p'^ot'lon  of  W.  J.  Albrecht  the  paper  was  received 

"MVEpp^'e^iMr"  Holmes  has  had  quite  a  bit  of  ex- 
pj^^ence  hi  banking  lines  before  he  ^"tered  into  the  paint 
peiuuceui  nnner  he  demonstrates  how  much  the 

in   o-eneral     It  is  true  that  many  of  us  fear  some  out- 
wilf  Inow  our  business  if  we  make  a  t^e  ^tatement  i^ei - 
hans  to  som.e  of  the  clearing  houses.    Now,  Mi    Ho  mes 
has'stated°?l^t  it  is  a  pathfinder  for  a  man  wh^  is 
to  extend  credit  to  a  worthy  man.    No\^ ,  if  Biacisn  eei  s 
had  a 'statement  from  every  man  that  belongs  oi  ough  . 
n  belone  to  the  Association,  it  would  be  an  easj  mattei 
or'thr  iealer  to  do  business  and  in  the  long  run  it  wouU 
be  a  credit  to  all  of  us.    AVe  shouldn  t  feai  a  financial 
Oeo"       Gresser  said:-In  our  town  we  have  a  list  of 

i^-^ti:r^o^?nL^s,^^^|£VB 

^^.ilff  t^-^^^a^^?.  be- 
cause  there  are  times  when  he  may  need  credit 

vfcc  President  Schultz  replied -.-The  salesman    ells  you 
he^don'T  ::^n  'certain  men..   The  big  stores  over  ther  sel 

S^Vrl  t^lk^Usl^c^^r  I  t^^.-  ^^e  be  t  o 

"^Mr  T/^o1m:s1aTd7n'exp^;:nation:-To  take  the  case  of 
th^'indivS  '^^^bber  -  manufa^u.^  nn;^^Pa^^^  ^ 
is  talking  against  -^^^f ^Ind^  t'harhaJ^  done 

EE"  ^^^in^^vSs^wn^r^^ 

E;^1^nr^j^^v^-^s?^^S/Ue^^ 

You  don't  know  who  it  is  going  to.  Suppose  vou  have 
d--n:^:hK,^1u^  yo-^ant  ^  ^^^^^ 

'i^  r  n^r^ing  [r:;^  it^^  ^  wefkix  lmt^"\.,i^  ;w.^:>^ 

mTchineiy   of  credit  information  is  put  into  actum  a.id 
■    .^Teport  comes  back  to  the  credit  desk  o,''  'r;",  "^;V,V 
whom  vou  have  telegraphed.    When  T  said  "  >  ; 

sm  xU  rercent.age  of  the  contracting  painters  of  ohu,  « 
r.^Tted  T  did  not  want  to  convey  the  >>npress,on.  and  l  a 
s  re  that  It  was  not   so  understood,   that  only  a  .small 
nercenufge  were  worthy  of  credit.    The  idea  was  that  only 
r:4all  percentage  have  given  ' "•\ 'V;/'  ^im! 

regarded  this  particular  feature  of  credn  .as  of  enough  im 

""Mr'^Laessor  asked  if  it  is  necessary  fo'-I'^'j" ^« 
rive  renort.  to  agencies  out.s'de  of  Dnn  and  Hradstreet  s? 
"^  Mr  Holme;  replied:-!  crtainly  do.  As  '  --tanc 
it  that  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Men.  and  both  those  . '-.^^ 
l.een  roasted  for  not  giving  fuller  an.l  more  comnle  e  in- 
formation in  reirard  to  the  affairs  of  ^ontt-ac  ors,  B u  that 
doesn't  contradict  mv  point,  that  thev  can  t  get  that  m- 
formation  unless  you  i.eo,.le  are  willing  to  open  up  a 
little  hit  and  tell  them  your  affiiirs. 

Mr.  Laesser  snid:-I  have  :i  brother  who  :s  s'lper  ntend- 
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ent  of  Bradstreot's  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and  when  a 
man  comes  there  and  g-oes  in  business  they  looli  that 
man  up.  They  won't  give  him  a  rating-  for  the  first  six 
months,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the  man  is  doing 
the  fair  and  right  thing,  he  gets  a  rating  accordingly.  Tou 
will  find  that  the  painters  in  New  York  State  are  pretty 
well  rated.  I  think  they  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
Ohio.  I  know  we  are  over  in  Canada.  We  have  to  give 
a  statement  every  year.  They  have  blanks  you  can  fill 
out— and  they  have  an  agent  that  comes  around  to  see 
that  each  man  puts  in  a  statement. 

Mr.  O'Connor  thought  one  of  the  greatest  troubles 
in  business  is  the  very  fact  that  credit  is  too  easy  to  get. 
The  manufacturers  or  the  jobbers  possibly  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  the  local  dealers.  Any  man  that  wants  to 
pamt  and  thinks  he  is  a  painter  can  go  to  a  hardware  store 
or  any  supply  depot  and  say  he  is  going  to  paint  John 
Jones'  house  and  he  asks  for  material  on  it  and  he  gets  it. 
Often  he  figures  right  away  he  has  made  so  much  profit 
and  he  spends  it  and,  when  he  gets  the  job  done,  he 
hasn't  enough  ro.oney  to  pay  for  his  bill  of  goods.  And 
he  goes  to  another  hardware  store  and  gets  another  batch 
of  goods  to  peint  another  house.  He  gets  credit  too  easy 
and  we  fellows  that  do  pay  our  bills  have  to  pav  that 
much  more  for  our  goods,  because  we  have  to  help  pay 
for  his. 

Mr.  Schultz  said  a  business  man  had  told  him  that 
the  great  trouble  with  the  painters  is  they  carry  people 
too  long,  especially  the  men  that  have  got  the  money  to 
pay.  If  you  do  work  for  a  man  of  medium  means,  you  try 
to  collect  -that  bill  quicker  than  you  would  from  the 
other  fellow  that  goes  to  Atlantic  City  or  Florida.  There- 
Tore,  I  guess  that  a  good  many  of  us  lose  our  discounts 
by  givmg  the  other  fellow  long  credit,  but  the  man  that 
hasn  t  so  much  we  go  after  him. 

W.  D.  O'Connor,  of  Toungstown,  read  the  following 
paper: —  " 

How  Can  Competitors  Co-operate  for  the 
Betterment  of  Trade  Conditions? 

Gentlemen :— At  a  board  meeting  held  at  Toungstown, 
wniie  the  program  was  being  arranged  and  recommenda- 
tions were  bemg  received  as  to  isutojects  on  which  papere 
might  be  presented  at  this  convention,  some  fellow  next 
'  ''^  T'^l^  someone  would  prepare  a  paper  on 
Tbe  Betterment  of  Trade  Conditions  Through  Co-opera- 
tion of  Competitors."  I  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  good 
subject  but  my  friend  lacked  the  courage  to  suggest  it 
I  very  foolishly  did  the  suggesting,  and  the  'Program  Com- 
mittee did  me  the  injustice  of  assigning  the  subject  to  me. 
Jilowever,  as  I  have  been  giving  this  subject  some  thought 
and  consideration  in  recent  weeks,  I  shall  attempt,  to  the 
best  of  my  a,bility,  to  convey  to  you  the  thoughts  that 
have  come  to  me. 

With  your  permission  I  shall  put  myself  in  the  position 
ot  one  who  has  some  criticisms  to  make,  and  also  some 
recommendations  to  offer  as  to  the  general  betterment  of 
trade  conditions. 

At  this  point  I  shall  attempt  to  direct  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  evils  which  now  exist  by  lack  of  co-oper- 
ation between  employers,  which  in  my  humble  opinion 
could  either  be  eliminated  or  their  effect  greatly  lessened. 

The  Existing  Evils. 

in\lfeTlIoX'resptt°'-"-°^""''^"°'^  '^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^-^ 

securing 'o?'coXa"tl.^^"'''"'  '"^'^"'^        ^'^''^^  '^^ 

Th^ir^*^"  T^t^^  °^  uniform  system  in  figuring  work. 
necSry  '^"""^^  ^""'"^  ^""^  material  than  might  be 

an'd^Sute's''  ^'^^        ^-^"^  P^^^'^ms 

of^wo?k.  ^''^'^  °^  uniform  prices  on  the  different  classes 

an^d^'owne^r''        uniform  -specifications  from  architects 

Charles*^'    ^'^''^   °^  uniform   consideration   of  overhead 

son'tfrnes  business  in  so-called  out-of-sea- 

fnT?^^''-  ^Jt  ''^/^^  of  the  angles  of  trade  conditions 

tnat  exist  by  lack  of  co-operation  between  employers;  and 
they're  not  right  angles,  either 

After  considering  these  existing  evils  it  seems  to  me  that 
organization  is  of  greatest  importance:  indeed,  it  is  a 
Succe'!S  without  which  no  business  can  >be 

Organization  has  been  defined  as  the  co-ordination  of 
functions,  and  the  efforts  of  individuals  in  carrving-  out 
these  functions  tends  to  produce  harmony  of  action. 

The  Present  General  Method  of  Bidding  on  and 
Securing  Work. 

This  existing  condition  is  brought  about  through  lack 
of  co-operation  between  ourselves  as  painting  contractors, 


the  general  contractors,  and  the  owners.  By  certain  un- 
derhanded methods,  which  would  not  stand  the  light  of 
day,  contracts  are  secured,  and  if  brought  up  later  in 
association  meetings,  the  party  securing  the  contract 
would  hesitate  to  discuss  the  securing  of  the  contract  for 
fear  of  a  disclosure  of  the  methods  employed. 

I  feel  that,  when  bids  are  sealed  and  opened  publicly, 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  these  underhand  methods,  and 
by  better  association  work  plans  could  be  made  which 
would  tend  to  eliminate  throat  cutting. 

The  Lack  of  Uniform  System  in  Figuring  Work. 

This  is  brought  about  by  lack  of  co-operation,  also  be- 
cause each  individual  contractor  gauges  the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  to  do  a  job  measured  by  his  own  ability  and 
the  men  he  is  in  immediate  contact  with,  rather  than  by 
using  a  uniform  method  that  might  be  secured  through 
association  conferences  and  comparison  of  costs. 

Higher  prices  are  paid  for  materials  than  might  be 
necessary.  This  could  easily  be  overcome  by  co-operative 
buying  and  information  passed  from  one  to  another.  Co- 
operating one  with  another,  quantity  discount  prices  could 
be  secured  which  could  not  possibly  be  obtained  by  buying 
individually. 

The  Labor  Question  with  Its  Various  Problems 
and  Disputes. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  what  might  happen  to 
any  individual  on  this  phase  of  the  question  without  co- 
operation, and  especially  of  the  helpfulness  of  one  co- 
operating with  another  in  the  employing  and  keeping  em- 
ployed the  many  mechanics  that  are  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Lack  of  Uniform  Prices  on  the  Different  Classes  of 
Work. 

This  evil  exists  only  where  there  is  no  co-operation  be- 
tween association  membei-s,  and  continued  co-operation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  constant  chang- 
ing prices. 

Lack  of  Uniform  Specifications  from  Architects 
and  Owners. 

This  evil  can  never  be  overcome  without  co-operation, 
and  it  is  notable  to  mention  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  National  Association  of  Builders'  Exchanges  in  this 
respect.  I  believe  it  was  the  California  Association  of 
Master  Painters  who  prepared  a  standard  set  of  specifica- 
tions and  presented  them  to  California  architects,  who 
recognized  its  good  points  and  adopted  it. 

The  Lack  of  Uniform  Consideratioai  of  Overhead 
Charges. 

This  is  due  to  that  lack  of  understanding  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  co-operation  through  association  activities. 
The  sooner  the  master  painters  get  together  in  the  proper 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  realize 
that  most  of  our  gross  profits  are  eaten  up  by  the  over- 
head charges  of  the  painting  business,  leaving  the  net 
profits  a  theory  rather  than  a  fact,  the  better  business 
men  will  we  get  to  be. 

Lack  of  Business  in  Dull  Seasons. 

The  lack  of  business  in  so-called  out-of-season  times 
is  encouraged  by  most  of  us  rather  than  discouraged.  Tou 
know,  and  I  know,  that  a  real,  honest-to-goodness  master 
painter,  in  all  that  the  name  implies,  can  do  good  work 
regardless  of  the  time  of  the  year. 

We  know  of  the  preservative  value  of  paint  to  wood; 
we  all  know  that  the  quickest  way  to  sell  a  house  is  to 
paint  it;  that  paint  is  as  necessai-y  as  fire  protection, 
since  one  may  never  have  a  fire  but  will  always  have 
decay,  and  since  the  time  element  enters  so  very  seriously 
into  all  painting  work.  People  must  be  taught  that  the 
painting  of  an  entire  city  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished in  two  or  three  of  our  spring  months. 

One  would  hardly  choose  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  city's  workmen  are  returning  to  their  homes,  as  the 
time  for  a  joy  ride  on  a  street  car,  and  applying  this 
thought  to  our  own  business,  we  cannot  do  our  best  work, 
we  cannot  give  the  different  jobs  the  attention  they  are 
really  entitled  to,  when  everj'one  wants  his  work  done 
at  the  same  time.  These  facts,  and  many  others,  should 
be  constantly  explained  and  kept  in  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  the  public  through  co-operative  advertising. 

As  I  nave  stated  before,  I  fee!  that  organization,  another 
name  for  cc-operation,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
in  order  that  the  organization  of  which  we  are  a  part  can 
accomplish  its  mission,  we  should  all  feel  that  each  and 
evei'yone  of  us  will  do  our  bit  towards  making  the  efforts 
of  the  organization  effective. 

Co-operate  by  joining  the  organization. 

Co-operate  by  attending  in  person  the  meetings:  take 
active  part  and  by  your  vote  and  presence  back  up 
those  who  do  likewise. 
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Oo-operate  by  paying  your  dues,  and  make  them  gen- 
erous; they  will  be  used  for  your  benefit.  Consider  it  an 
investment  and  look  after  it  as  you  would  any  other 
investment:  it  will  bring  big  returns. 

Co-operate  by  boosting  your  competitor.  It  may  seem 
strange  at  first,  but  it  will  pay.  In  fact  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  ways  to  co-operate,  but  you  must  co-operate  to 
accomplish. 

We  as  individuals  should  not  sit  idly  by  and,  failing 
to  do  our  own  part,  enter  complaint  about  the  ineffec- 
tiveness  of   the  organization. 

I  would  suggest  that  each  one  of  us,  before  going  to 
bed  at  night,  step  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  ask: — "What 
have  I  done  today ^to  elevate  our  craft,  or  help  a  brother?" 
Most  of  Us  T\rould  drop  our  eyes.  If  each  of  us  as  indi- 
viduals, when  nerchance  we  feel  as  though  the  organi- 
zation is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  instead  of  entering  our 
denunciation  would  give  our  heiartest  co-operation,  it 
would  go.  It  would  have  to  go.  I  feel  that  we  have 
no  right  to  criticise  unless  such  criticism  is  of  a  construc- 
tive nature  and  is  followed  by  action  as  well  as  words. 
These  remarks,  gentlemen,  constitute  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  .of  co-operation.  I  thiank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation of  this  paper. 

Geo.  H.  Gresser  moved  that  the  paper  be  accepted  with 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Connor.  Carried  im- 
animously. 

Mr.  Sur  said:— -I  have  noticed  that  in  selling  both 
wallpaper  and  paint  that  the  manufacturer  and  jobber 
are  a!i  too  anxious  to  sell  goods.  We  overreach  our- 
selves sometimes,  and  recognize  too  many  ^unworthy 
people,  that  are  not  in  the  class  of  master  painters. 
While  1  am  willing  to  help  everybody  get  into  the  con- 
tracting business  and  .start  them,  yet  I  feel  that  by 
establishing  men  that  have  really  no  license  whatever 
to  go  into  business,  by  giving  them  credit,  is  carrying 
it  too  far.  There  are  many  cases  where  a  manufacturer 
or  jobber  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  get  the  jobs  and 
put  the  man  on  the  jobs,  right  against  a  man  in  the 
busmess  in  order  to  compete  with  him. 

Geo.  H.  Gresser  believed  the  State  Association  should 
keep  in  touch  with  local  organizations  and  sort  of  have 
a  scheme  where  we  can  assist  these  local  organizations 
in  regard  to  program.s  and  how  to  make  their  meetings 
interesting.  Of  course  that  is  adding  work  to  the  secre- 
tary or  organizer,  whoever  it  is,  but  that  is  what  organi- 
zation means.-^work.  Since  the  International  has  had  a 
paid  secretary  on  the  job  all  the  time  you  can  see  that 
they  are  doing  things.  One  of  the  weak  things  in  the 
State  organization  is  we  don't  hear  from  it  only  once  in 
a  year.  The  thing  as  I  see  it  is  to  get  the  local  organi- 
zations and  keep  them  going  and  make  them  interesting, 
and  get  the  members  to  come  to  the  meetings. 

Vice  President  Schultz  said  he  would  like  to  have  Mr! 
O'Connor  send  something  to  some  of  these  local  a,s.socia- 
tions  that  takes  away  jealousy.  You  do  not  place  enough 
confidence  in  your  competitor.  Now  you  can  only  in  asso- 
ciation work  by  placing  confidence  in  each  other.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  master  painters  are  the  mo.st  jealous 
men  in  the  building  trade.s.  The  little  fellow  is  the  man 
that  you  want  to  reach,  to  come  in  with  you.  When  a 
man  runs  a  shop  with  two  or  three  men  encourage 
him  and  tell  him  how  he  can  get  more  for  his  work.  And 
we  ought  to  work  more  on  day  work.  If  you  have  25 
men  working  and  you  get  20c.  an  hour,  if  you  close 
your  shop  at  night  you  know  that  you  get  20c.  for  each 
man,  and  the  quicker  the  ns.sociations  can  work  on  clay 
work,  and  adverti.se  the  day-work  plan,  the  same  as 
the  general  contractor  today  is  doing  percentage  work,' 
you  will  accomplish  more.  There  are  eight  jobs  out  of 
ten  in  Toledo  let  today  on  percentage. 

Mr.  Albrecht  isn't  afraid  to  tell  'where  he  is  working 
and  what  he  is  doing,  because  he  is  doing  the  .same 
kind  0..  day  work  as  I  am  doing;  but  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  bidding  with  competitors,  Why  then  he  is  afraid 
10  talk,  because  I  might  find  out  what  he  has  bid  and  I 
am  going  to  go  under.  But  under  the  day  labor  plan 
you  don't  bave  that. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  that  at  Youngstown  we  are  gradu- 
ally getting  rid  of  the  jealousy  we  had  by  being  fair 
to  one  another  and  trying  to  help  one  another. 

E.  H.  Gray  asked  Mr.  Schultz  When  you  are  talking  on 
a  job  to  a  customer,  if  he  should  ask  youi  to  give  him  :i 
rough  estimate,  is  it  advisable  to  give  him  any  inform.a- 
tion  when  you  are  figuring  on  doing  it  on  day  work? 

Vice-President  Schultz  replied  that  he  will  give  you  an 
approximate  figure  on  the  job  but  makes  up  his  mind  that 
when  that  job  is  done  that  it  won't  run  up  $10  over.  If 
it  should  be  $10  over,  the  man  would  fool  more  hurt  thnn 
if  it  is  $2  lower.  If  I  see  that  it  is  running  over.  T  will 
immediately  write  him  a  letter  if  I  can't  reach  him  per- 
sonally, and  say: — "Now,  here;  we  figured  on  so  much 
work;  at  those  figures,  what  we  have  done  shows  your 
work  will  run  more."  Be  very  careful  not  lo  tell  a  man 
that  his  job  is  going  to  cost  $500.  and  then  give  him  a  hill 
for  $800.  Even  if  you  have  got  to  cut  time  down,  keep  the 
man's  friendship  and  keep  your  cost  down  to  the  estimate. 


I  am  working  on  a  job  I  started  last  October,  and  still 
working  on  it,  and  every  once  in  a  while  I  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  when  we  reach  something  we  don't  agree 
upon. 

W.  C.  Gaw  said: — We  ought  to  do  something  in  an  in- 
structive manner  to  interest  the  little  fellows.  One  of  the 
things  that  the  little  fellow  ought  to  be  apprised  of  is  the 
real  good  that  membership  in  this  Association  could  do 
him.  If  we  get  right  down  to  business  and  show  the  little 
fellow  what  overhead  expense  was.  Why,  there  isn't  one 
painter  in  ten  that  actually  knows  there  is  an  overhead 
expense  connected  with  his  business.  Now,  if  that  was 
shown  to  him  clearly,  and  if  he  was  shown  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  more  money  for  his  work,  he  would  feel  the  obliga- 
tion to  a  certain  extent.,  and  would  probably  become  an 
interested  member,  and  would  undoubtedly  do  us  some 
good  at  some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said: — At  one  of  our  local  association 
meetings  one  of  our  members  made  the  remark  that  he 
didn't  have  very  much  overhead  expenses.  So  we  com- 
menced to  question  him  and  as  he  answered  the  questions, 
we  put  the  amounts  down,  and  at  the  end  of  it  we  showed 
him  that  on  the  business  he  did  he  had  over  $1  200  a  year 
overhead  expenses.  The  next  day  I  was  going  home,  and 
I  met  another  of  the  smaller  contractors  right  near  my 
house  and  said:— "Say,  that  talk  we  had  down  there  got 
me  to  thinking,  and  after  I  got  home  I  got  to  figuring,  and 
I  found  over  $500  overhead  expenses  on  my  business. ' 
Today  several  of  our  members  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  have  got  overhead  expenses  that  they  didn't  realize 

before.  .  ,  , 

W  C.  Gaw,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Schultz,  said:— To  my  way  of 
thinking  a  man  employing  four  or  five  men  and  working 
his  men  on  the  day-work  proposition,  with  20  cents  gross 
profit  per  hour  he  is  at  a  dead  loss.  One  of  those  fellows 
owns  a  car,  as  a  rule,  and  does  his  own  superintending, 
and  when  you  figure  his  overhead,  plus  his  salary,  which  I 
claim  ought  to  be  figured  in  the  overhead,  he  isn't  making 
a  dollar  on  those  five  men,  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  an  hour 
for  five  men  all  day  long. 

President  Uber: — If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this 
subject  we  are  ready  for  the  question  box.  I  believe. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer  to  the  different  State  bodies 
for  their  information  and  for  their  action. 

The  Clean-up  and  Paint-up  Movement. 

Mr  Albrecht  said:— I  have  never  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  paint-up  and  clean-up  movement  because  it 
comes  in  an  inopportune  time  in  our  business.  I  will 
admit  the  spring  of  the  year  is  the  proper  time  for  this 
campaign,  but  in  our  city  we  get  more  work  than  we  can 
do  without  any  campaign.  Now,  I  am  still  working  on 
work  that  ought  to  have  been  finished  last  M.ay.  and  it^is 
all  exterior  work— old  work.  We  don't  get  the  men  that 
season  of  the  year,  we  don't  have  the  weather,  and  it  is  a 
mighty  poor  business  where  you  have  the  Lo''d  and  the 
devil  to  contend  with. 


That  is  one  reason  why  I  have 


never  been  a  strong  supporter  of  this  paint-up  and  clean- 
up campaign.    If  some  method  could  Vie  devised  whereby 
these  campaigns  could  be  started  in  the  different  sections 
e  country  at  different  times,  why  it  might  be  a  good 
Mr    McGhan    the  secretary  of  the  International 
Nation  is  a  very  strong  supporter  of  this  movement 
le  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  i 
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of  the  country  at  different  times,  why  it  might  be  a  good 
thing.  Mr.  McGhan.  the  secretary  of  tj^e,  .Tnter'ia^t'O'l^* 
Associ 

tya\  tiot  "  TheiYwoVk  comeTi^  of  the  year,  and  the 

pVoper  time  for  them  to  advertise  and  conduct  thai  sort  of 
a  campaign  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  That  is  the  time  when  we.  .n_ 
locality  can  get  more  business  than  we  can  do  \Mth 
anv  campaign,  and,  as  T  s,ny.  unless  they  can  devise  so 
means  whereby  these  campaigns  can  be  st.arted  to  stimu- 
^te  trade  when  trade  is  dull,  I  don't  see  any  advantage  .n 
ihe  patnt-up  and  clean-up  campaign,  unless  it  is  for  the 

"n'-^Said  said  there  was  an  article  in  The  Painters 
Miga"ine  in  the  June  issue,  and  it  says  in  ^^ery  paper 
we  rend  of  the  paint-up  and  clean-up  movement  to  use 
more  rain t  nre  allvays  boosting  the  manufacturer 

of  pain^  Of  oour.se,  those  boosters  figure  out,  if  he  .sells 
more  paint,  we  use  it. 

Vice-President  Schultz  said:— The  iiaintcr  is  \ho  mnn 
'hat   ought  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Theobald  said:— Let  us  not  only  iKiost  the  m.inu- 
Tacturer,  but  let  us  boost  the  painter. 

Secretary  Kennedy  added:— I  have  always  had  a  sneak- 
ing Idea  that  the  clean-up  and  p.aint-up  camiiaipn  was 
'argely  to  benefit  the  dealer.  You  see  that  little  clause 
in  a  gre.at  m.any  of  their  advertisements:— Go  and  buy 
your  material;  .inybody  can  apply  it;  that  they  are  ready 
mixed  paints;  paint  up  their  room  and  paint  this  and 
'hat.  and  it  is  ten  words  for  them,  where  there  1st  one 
word  for  the  painter.  I  ha.vo  alway.«!  thought  that  the 
I'lean-np  and  p,iint-up  was  a  materia!  man's  campaign 
Largely,  and  to  say  that  anybody  can  apply  paint  is  not 
.iltogether  true. 

Mr.  Epple  said:— We  stand  for  this  campaign  to  ccme 
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when  the  season  is  fit  for  it,  in  winter  months  or  hot 
summer  months. 

Mr.  Theobald  said:— In  my  shop  years  ago,  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  the  spring,  we  had  from  one  to  three 
or  four  gangs  of  men  that  did  nothing  but  go  around  and 
whiten  ceilings  or  tint,  at  that  time— there  wasn't  so  much 
painting  of  ceilings  as  there  is  now,  but  painting  kitchens 
and  painting  tin  roofs,  and  the  like.  I  dare  say  that, 
today,  We  haven't  got  a  week's  work  of  that  kind,  where 
formerly  we  had  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Today  we 
don't  paint  many  of  the  kitchens.  It  is  the  lady  of  the 
liouse.  or  the  hired  man  of  the  house  that  will  paint 
the  kitchen.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  using  more  pain-t, 
but  I  would  like  to  see  attached  to  that,  that  it  shall  be 
used  by  the  painter.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  contribution  of 
?500  or  $1,000,  if  it  can  be.  But  not  if  it  is  just  a  question 
of  using  more  paint,  or  paint-up  and  clean-up,  and  do  it 
by  anybody  else  but  the  master  painter.  (A)pplause.) 

Mr.  Ga;w  said: — If  we  would  get  all  the  men  iwe  iieeded 
about  the  first  of  April,  I  don't  believe  we  would  have 
very  much  work  in  May. 

Mr.  Albrecht  moved  that  the  communication  be  re- 
ceived, and  that  our  delegate  use  his  own  judgment. 
Carried. 

Secretary  Kennedy  said: — Last  year  or  the  year  before 
there  was  a  resolution  offered  that  it  was  the  sense  of 
our  Association  in  convention  assembled  that  there  should 
'be  manual  training  in  all  public  schools,  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  write  the  schools  throughout  the  State 
informing  1hem  of  our  action.  On  my  return  home  I  had 
the  resolution  proparly  shaped  up  and  sent  to  all  the 
trade  school  boards  of  the  State,  in  cities  of  sufficient  size 
to  hav.e  a  board  of  education.  I  believe  I  got  two  replies 
out  of  several  hundred  letters,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
our  resolution  and  saying  that  they  were  glad  to  know 
that  we  favored  it.  and  they  were  having  it  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Theobald  asked  the  convention  to  define  the  position 
of  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cincinnati  local  association 
who  retained  his  membership  from  1887  up  to  about  1912 
or  1913.  and  then  retired — made  plenty  of  money — what 
position  does  the  gentleman  occupy  in  the  State  Asso- 
ciation ? 

President  Uber  gave  as  his  decision  that  he  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  State  Association. 

Mr.  Albrecht  replied: — The  Cincinnati  local  can  make  a 
bargain  with  any  one  of  its  citizens  and  take  him  in  as 
an  honorary  member.  That  doesn't  make  him  an  honorary 
member  of  the  State  Association.  Neither  does  it  make 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  International.  After  he 
ceased  to  be  an  active  member  in  the  local  association, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  local  association  they  extend- 
ed to  him  an  honorary  membership.  But  we  don't  have  to 
accept  him,  and  neither  does  the  International. 

Mr.  Conrad  Krause  said  that  section'  of  the  State  con- 
stitution reads:  "Honorary  memebrs  shall  be  retired  mas- 
ter painters  and  decorators,  members  of  this  Association  in 
good  standing  at  the  time  of  their  retirement." 

As  the  secretary  was  uncertain  whether  the  master 
painter  in  question  was  a  member  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Pres- 
ident Uber  reversed  his  ruling. 

The  session  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 


FRIDAY'S  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Uber 
at  9.30  a.  m. 

Treasurer's  Report. 


Treasurer  Kennedy  read  his  report,  showing: — 

Balance  as  per  audit  close  of  last  convention....  $654.44 

Dues  collected  after  close  of  convention   238.00 

Other  receipts    490.00 

Receipts  of  this  convention   S72.0O 

Total   receipts    $2,254.44 

Disbursements    1,399.66 


Balance  in  treasury   $854.78 


William  Stolte,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's Address,  reported  in  favor  of  the  recommendations 
and  suggestions  made,  especially  in  regard  to  an  or- 
ganizer. 

On  motion  the  i-eport  received  the  approval  of  the  con- 
■\'ention. 

Resolutions. 

William  D.  O'Connor  reported  that  the  following  reso- 
lution has  been  handed  to  the  committee: — 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  April  2,  1917.  declared  that  our 
object  in  waging  war  is  to  set  up  among  the  really  free 
and  self -governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  concert  of 
purpose-  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  insure  the  ob- 
servance of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas.  Tlie  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorator.s' 
Association  of  Ohio  recognizes,  in  the  exalted  object  of  the 


war,  as  stated  by  the  President,  the  world's  greatest  o,ppor- 
tunity  to  extend  world  brotlierhood  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  an  enduring  peace;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators' Association  of  Ohio  pledge  its  loyal  support  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
oiators'  As.'-ociation  of  Ohio,  individually,  and  as  a  body, 
in  every  available  manner  make  known  the  high  purpose 
and  obje^'t  of  the  war  to  the  end  tnat  at  its  conclusion  a 
League  of  Nations  to  secure  an  enduring  peace  may  be 
established;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  70  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York  city. 

W.    D.  O'Connor, 
Fred  Epple, 
Resolutions  Committee. 
On  motion  of  William  T.  Morrison  the  resolutions  were 
ado,pted. 

President  Uber  introduced  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of 
the  Internf  tional  Association.  (A^riplause.) 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

Mr.  McGnan: — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  be  with  you.  It  was  rather  a  strenuous 
performance  +o  get  here,  leaving,  as  I  did,  Asbury  Park 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  i^e'ng  able  to  arrive  here  only 
esterday  afternoon.  I  had  to  take  ajl  kinds  of  convey- 
ances, from  trolley  cars  to  boats. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  if  possible,  in  setting  the  date  of  the 
next  convention,  please  'be  kind  enough  not  to  set  it  on 
the  exact  date  of  some  other  convention.  You  are  de- 
priving yourselves  of  t'le  services  of  those  you  would 
like  to  have  with  you.  Just  before  I  left  Washington,  Mr. 
Gardner  gave  me  this  letter 

July  12,  1917. 

Dear  Mr.  McGhan: — 

Knowing  that  vou  will  attend  the  convention  of  the 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Master  Painters,  I  am  writing 
you  to  ask  that  you  present  my  regrets  at  not  being  able 
to  be  present.  I  had  looked  forward  to'  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  convention,  but  I  find  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  away  from  the  immediate  vinicity 
of  Washington  at  that  time.  This  is  due  to  the  unusual 
conditions  obtaining  at  present,  the  work  in  which  I  am 
engaged  demanding  my  almost  continual  .presence  here. 

Hoping  that  you  will  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
members  for  their  kindness  in  extending  an  invitation  to 
me,  I  remain,  with  best  regards, 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  A.  Gardner, 
Acting  Director. 

The  International  Association  is  making  very  good  prog- 
ress. At  Cincinnati,  the  entire  member.ship  of  our  Inter- 
national Association  was  1,832.  At  New  Haven,  a  year 
afterward,  2,036,  and  my  records  show  now  the  membership 
of  the  International  Association  within  a  few  of  2,700. 
That  is  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
The  increace  has  been  made  in  those  localities  where  there 
is  exceptional  endeavor  by  the  officers  of  those  States, 
where  there  are  State  associations. 

In  New  Jersey  the  organizer,  Mr.  Witt,  taking  as  his 
cue  the  reduced  rate  offered  to  members  of  the  Association 
only  by  a  compensation  insurance  company  of  Newark — 
insurance  now  being  compulsory  in  New  Jersey— has  got- 
ten one  hundred  and  sixty  some  members. 

In  Illinois  Mr.  Cook,  inside  of  one  month,  went  over  the 
State  and  got  seventy-six  or  seventy-seven  new  members. 

I  am  unable  to  take  in  anyone  in  a  State  where  there 
is  a  State  organization,  and  there  being  fourteen  State 
and  .provincial  associations  now.  it  pretty  nearly  covers 
the  field,  leaving  to  me  only  the  Southern  part  of  the 
country  and  the  extreme  West,  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

I  have  recently  chartered  associations  at  Cumberland, 
Md.;  Ardmore,  Okla.:  Dallas,  Texas;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  At- 
lanta, Ga.:  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  I-incoln.  leb.,  and  Portland, 
Me.  "There  have  been  some  ten  or  twelve  associations  start- 
ed since  the  New  Haven  convention.  So  the  International 
Association  is  becoming  a  well  recognized  and  influential 
factor  in  the  mai-keting  and  application  of  paint. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  his  trip  to  the  various  State 
conventions,  now  under  way.  Mr.  McGhan  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper: — 

A  Comparison  Between  the  Overhead  Costs 
of  Conducting  the  Painting  Business  of 
Today  and  That  of  Former  Years. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  State  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorator.s. 
Gentlemen:— You  have  told  men  to  draw  a  comparison 
of  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  the  painting  business 
at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  years  ago,  and  in 
taking  a  view  backward  over  nearly  forty  years'  experi- 
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ence,  and  giving  expression  to  that  experience  as  ap- 
prentice, journeyman  and  employer  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness, I  fear  being  thought  a  pessimist,  and  ascribing  all 
good  things  in  this  business  to  the  years  of  long  ago. 
Not  so,  but  r  must  call  your  attention  to  the  changes 
vv'hich  have  occurred,  and  I  advisedly  say,  have  not  been 
given  their  due  consideration. 

Competition  has  become  keener— every  business  man 
today  keeps  the  chart  of  cost  finding  of  his  product  con- 
stantly under  his  eye,  as  the  mariner  does  his  compass, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  business  when  that 
chart  was  so  necessary  as  at  present.  All  old  schedules 
are  useless  under  present  conditions— old  methods  must 
be  discarded  and  again,  when  business  reconstructs  itself, 
a  system  of  cost  finding  will  become  more  necessary  than 
ever  before,  if  that  is  passible. 

I  do  not  mean,  in  so  insistantly  advocating  a  proper 
method  of  cost  finding,  that  it  means  an  indiscriminate 
advance  of  prices- for  that  seems  to  be  often  the  impres- 
sion, but  I  mean  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  great  neces- 
sity to  stabilize  the  business,  and  avoid  that  vast  discrep- 
ancy in  estimating,  which  often  amounts  to  50  per  cent, 
and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  grounds  that  someone 
did  not  know  his  costs. 

If  three  men,  each  of  whom  kept  a  proper  system  of  cost 
finding,  were  to  figure  on  a  piece  of  work  their  estimates 
could  not  vary  fifty  per  cent.,  as  so  often  is  the  case 
at  present. 

To  niy  mind,  most  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  the  want 
of  proper  attention  to  those  rules  of  finance  now  so  often 
disregarded,  and  that  carelessness  gives  birth  to  unwise 
competition,  which  so  often  has  its  base  in  sheer  ignor- 
ance of  business  principles.  I  have  heard  amazing  state- 
ments, made  by  men  conducting  the  painting  business, 
showing  a  sad  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  principles  of 
business  demanded  nowadays  by  the  bank,  and  fre- 
ciuently  by  the  creditor  in  extending  credits. 

I  am  not  one  to  indulge  in  generalities — I  mean  to 
present  to  you  some  indisputable  facts— facts  that  permit 
of  no  argument,  keeping  clearly  in  mind  that  the  expendi- 
tures kno-wn  as  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  business 
consist  of  all  of  those  things  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  "business,  which  cannot  be  charged  to  any  one  job.  How 
do  your  accounts  show,  or  in  what  part  of  your  estimate 
sheet  do  you  show  proper  allowance  for  such  necessary 
expen.sies  as: — 

Rent  (office  or  shop  or  both). 

Boy  or  clerk  (if  none  are  employed  what  do  like  ser- 
vices cost  you"') 

Office  expenses  (including  printing,  postage  and  the 
many  small  expenses  that  occur  even  in  the  smallest 
office). 

Advertising  (including  -what  you  pay  for  advertising  in 
newspapers,  programs  or  for  placards,  signs  or  advertising 
of  any  kind  whatever,  including  Association  dues,  or  mem- 
bership payments  in  business  organizations). 

Telephone  (including  the  telephone  company's  regular 
charge,  and  approximating  the  outside  cost  to  you  of 
telephone  mess.asres,  telegrams,  or  messengers). 

Drayage  (including  the  cost  of  livery,  if  you  keep 
a  horse,  or  an  automobile  adding  additional  drayage  that 
your  team  or  automobile  does  not  handle.  Approximating 
carfare  for  the  men). 

Insurance  (casually  or  fire  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion). 

Lost  accounts  (including-  bad  debts  or  what  you  may 
have  lost  by  failure  or  costs  of  suits  at  law,  or  any  cost 
of  collection  you  may  have  had). 

General  .'xpenses  (cost  of  anything  which  you  cannot 
charge  to  any  one  job  such  as  cost  of  brushes,  drop 
cloths,  bu'rners,  ladders,  ropes,  paint  pots,  sponges,  tools, 
and  other  ni^cessary  shop  appliances). 

A  fact  which  I  want  you  men  to  consider,  who  adhere 
to  old  methods,  is  that  your  working  hours  for  the  week 
have  been  reduced  from  the  sixty  hours  of  some  years 
ago  to  forty-four  hours  in  the  week,  in  many  localities 
today.  It  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream  to  pretend  that  as 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  forty-four  hours  as  in  the 
sixty  hours  of  long  ago.  Your  entire  plant— your  invest- 
ment—has been  lessened  in  working  time  twenty  per  cent. 
It  may  be  personally  agreeable  to  you  to  quit  at  four 
o'clock  and  close  operations  at  eleven  thirty  on  Satur- 
days— ibut  as   business   men   you   should   count  the  cost. 

There  has  imdoubtedly  been  a  lessening  of  the  work- 
ing time  of  your  plant,  therefore  your  overhead  burden 
has  increased.  This  lessening  of  hours  from  sixty  to 
foi-ity-four  h.:is  come  on  gradually— yet  the  twenty  per 
cent,  of  lost  time  it  causes  amounts  to  a  considerable 
item'  in  the  year.  Do  you  realize  the  reduction  means 
that  you  are  carrying  your  plant  over  eight  hundred  non- 
productive, hours— more  than  one  hundred  working  days 
of  lost  time  in  the  year,  as  compared  with  former  years? 

Another  item  contributing  to  an  increase  of  overhead  if> 
that  it  takes  more  capital  to  conduct  a  business,  when 
lead  is  more  than  twelve  dollars  a  hundred  and  I'nseed 
oil  more  than  one  dollar  per  gallon    with  wages  where 


they  are.  If  you  use  your  own  capital,  or  if  you  borrow 
at  the  bank,  your  cost  is  more  than  formerly,  consequendy 
your  overhead  burden  becomes  greater. 

Another  item  contributing  to  an  increase  in  overhead  is 
the  woikmen's  compensation  laws — adding  as  they  do  a" 
average  of  about  three  per  cent,  to  your  payroll. 

There  is  a  fine  divisional  line  between  proper  use — 
economy,  or  excessive  overhead — in  handling  the  automo- 
bile. Remember  it  represents  a  continual  cash  payout 
and  a  business  must  justify  the  use.  It  is  a  new  adjunct 
to  business,  and  very  easily  lends  itself  to  extravagance. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  nowadays  to  set  apart  a 
sum  annu.ally  for  proper  advertising.  That  is  a  direct 
overhead.  Neglect  it  and  your  business  will  feel  the 
effect,  and  it  becomes  practically  an  indirect  cause  con- 
tributing to  a  diminution  of  your  business. 

There  is  not  a  single  i^em  of  overhead  costs  that  has  not 
increased  greatly  in  the  past  few  years.  Increased  real 
estate  values  have  affected  rents;  increased  cost  of  ladders, 
drop  cloths,  brushes — all  of  those  things  that  go  to  make 
up  this  plant — the  earning  capacity  of  which  has  been 
reduced  operating  time  more  than  one  hundred  days  in 
the  year. 

Overhead  costs  were  always  present,  but  are  much 
heavier  in  recent  years.  These  increases  have  crawled  in 
very  gradually.  You  have  not  fully  realized  it,  but  you 
pay  for  every  one.  Now  for  the  necessary  protective 
measures. 

Establish  a  Simple  System  of  Cost  Finding. 

Keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  expenditures  for  those 
things  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  your  business  for  a 
given  period,  preferably  a  whole  year.  Divide  the  total 
sum  by  the  number  of  days  or  hours  employed  in  that 
period;  that  will  give  the  exact  amount  necessary  to  add 
to  each  day's  labor  employed  thereafter.  Prevail  upon 
your  competitor — member  or  no — to  keep  some  record  and 
he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  if  he  pays  four 
dollars  per  day  wages  it  costs  him  upwards  of  five  dollars 
per  day  to  work  a  man  with  necessary  overhead  added; 
and  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  business  should  be 
added  to  the  only  constant  unit  you  have  in  the  painting 
business — that  is,  on  the  hour  or  day's  labor. 

To  those  who  disregard  the  overhead  cost  entirely,  the 
expense  represents  about  what  should  be  their  profit.  To 
those  who  have  not  reconstructed  their  charges  I  would 
say: — Get  your  bearings;  get  our  your  chart — for  you  are 
at  sea  without  compass,  chart  or  anchor,  and  there  are 
laws  at  sea  against  being  improperly  equipped.  You  may 
injure  a  fellow  voyager  and  sink  yourself.  Guess  is  not 
allowed. 

To  my  mind  nothing  will  give  you  so  much  personal 
satisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  as  a  system  of 
accounting— a  cost-finding  plan.  Nothing  wiH  so  assist  in 
curing  that  hurtful  custom  of  competition  now  so  preva- 
lent and  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  subject  more  than 
usual  consideration.    The  times  require  it. 

As  said,  no  old  schedule  or  method  is  of  use  today;  and. 
again  reconstruction  of  costs  will  be  necessary  as  business 
reconstructs  itself.  The  accountant  does  not  advertise  his 
services.  He  adheres  to  the  belief  that  it  is  against  the 
ethics  of  his  profession.  You  must  go  to  him.  Yet  you 
will  find  the  charge  very  moderate  to  install  a  simple 
system  of  accounting;  if  done  by  an  association  it  would 
be  much  better. 

In  my  affairs  I  would  not  be  without  it.  No  busmess 
today  can  properly  exist  without  it.  I  know  it  to  be  the 
crying  need  of  this  business  today,  and  I  sincerely  appeal 
to  you,  as  business  men.  to  adopt  a  system  suited  to  your 
own  affairs — adopt  a  uniform  system  if  possible — and  I 
assure  you  my  office  is  at  your  command  to  furnish  your 
accountant  data  which  1  know  will  be  of  use  to  him. 

I  do  not  attack  a  subject  without  bringing  it  to  a  prac- 
tical conclusion;  therefore  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make 
is  this: — That  on  the  return  to  your  resi)eclivc  associa- 
tions you  have  the  subject  thoroughly  considered  of  col- 
lectively employing  a  local  accountant  and  commission  him 
to  give  you  a  simple  system,  and  !ulopt  it  and  put  into 
pracace  a  uniform  system.  The  Typothetae.  the  organ- 
ization of  the  "inploying  iirinters  adopted  such  ni'-.thods 
with  wonderfully  beneficial  results. 

Please  do  not  disregard  this  subject  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  lead  into  an  expensive,  intricate  bookkeeping  system. 
Just  the  contrary,  the  art  of  acccuintaiicy  simiilillcs  what- 
ever  old  system  y(ni  have  and  imls  a.  diccl;  np'Mi  >>\\v  own 
carelessness. 

In  thankin.g  you  I  vir>'  earnest ask  ><)ur  <h'fp  consid- 
era'ion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'Connor  moved  that  the  p.ipcr  be  received  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  given  to  -Mr.  .McChan.  Carried. 

W.  D.  O'Connor  said; — If  every  painter  liad  a  system  of 
cost  finding  and  knew  what  his  overhead  cost  w;is  .here 
would  not  be  lialf  the  compi'tition  in  the  business  today 
that  there  is.  His  plan  there  of  the  hour  as  the  unit  in 
finding  the  cost  is  a  very  good  one.  Tlnit  very  plan  s  artert 
in  our  shop  some  ten  years  ago.  Wi'  took  our  total  ex- 
I)ense  for  the  year  and  divided  it  by  the  total  number  of 
producing  hours  that  we  worked,  and  we  used  that  unit 
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for  the  following  year.  Of  course,  it  is  not  exactly  accu- 
rate, because  one  year  you  may  have  more  hours  than 
another  but  it  gives  you  a  very  close  way  of  getting  at 
the  approximate  overhead 'cost.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan,  in  his  list  of  overhead,  did  not  mention  depreciation, 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  large  items  of  overhead  cost, 
especially  where  we  are  using  automobiles  in  our  business. 
And  I  do  not  think  he  mentioned  taxes,  both  county  and 
State,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  corporation  tax 
and  the  income  tax.  If  you  happen  to  be  lucky  enough  to 
make  a  dollar,  you  know  you  have  to  pay  the  United 
States  2  per  cent,  of  it  under  certain  conditions.  But  I 
really  think  as  Mr.  McGhan  says  if  there  was  a  system 
adopted  so  it  would  be  uniform  and  everybody  would  find 
out  just  exactly  what  his  overhead  cost  was  and  would 
divide  it  and  add  it  to  his  charges  he  would  be  away  head. 

Mr.  McGhan  "replied: — Such  things  must  be  attended  to 
through  the  medium  of  local  handling.  It  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  from  the  headquarters  at  Washington,  for  you 
could  not  make  an  overhead  cost  system  there  that  would 
pertain  to  each  of  the  cities  in  the  State  of  Ohio  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  the  International  to  make  an  overhead 
cost  system  that  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  agitation  that  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  Master  Painters'  Association  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  I 
hear  overhead  cost  wherever  I  go,  and  they  are  applying 
it  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has.  been  the  cause  of  saving 
many  and  many  a  dollar  to  many  a  man. 

Now  I  want  to  bring  before  you  another  question  of 
very  vital  importance,  that  question  of  advertising.  I 
understand  it  was  before  you  in  the  nature  of  a  letter 
yesterday,  but  was  not  thoroughly  understood.  I  brought 
it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  New  Jersey  State  convention  day 
before  yesterday  and  resulting,  therefrom,  they  indorsed 
the  movement.  It  is  the  movement  to  use  more  paint, 
started  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg.  (Mr.  McGhan  then  read  what 
he  had  said  at  Asbury  Park  on  this  subject  and  which 
will  be  found  in  the  re.port  of  the  New  Jersey  convention, 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  the  floor,  let  me 
say  that  this  is  not  the  clean-up  and  paint-up  movement, 
and  keep  in  mind  also  that  complaints  will  not  get  you 
anywhere.  This  movement  is  going  on  among  business 
men,  and  you  are  business  men.  We  are  an  organiza- 
tion that  mfluences  350,000  journeymen  painters  applying 
paints  throughout  the  United  States  at  a  cost  in  manu- 
facture of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  You  are  a  large  part  of  that.  Do  not  let  this  im- 
mense movement  of  large  business  men  influence  your 
minds,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  go  ahead 
on  this  in  five  years  you  will  be  immeasurably  more 
harmed  than  if  you  had  never  spent  a  cant.  It  surely 
cannot  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  countrj'  to  wipe  out  the  master  .painters  entirely  and 
eliminate  the  contracting  painter,  but  if  we  do  not  make 
Ourselves  felt,  if  we  do  not  go  into  it,  after  we  are  in- 
vited to  go  into  it  then  you  can  look,  I  predict,  for  dis- 
aster. You  can  look  for  a  continuation  of  advertising  by 
certain  manufacturers  along  the  line  that,  as  we  all  admit, 
and  in  fact  they  admit  themselves,  is  to  advertise  cer- 
tain paints,  and  that  they  have  not  given  suflicient  recog- 
nition to  employing  the  painter.  Today  the  United  States 
of  America  stands  twenty-five  per  cent,  painted,  and  sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  unpainted,  and  that  which  is  painted  is 
painted  to  a  considerable  extent  with  materials  that 
should  not  be  used. 

All  that  we  would  be  able  to-  raise  would  amount  to  a 
very  little  in  the  .$500,000 — it  is  impossible  for  us  to  raise 
$500  000 — and  present  our  argument  to  the  public,  and  our 
money  would  amount  to  a  very,  very  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  it  is  the  moral  support  that  they  are  after,  and 
then  we  should  h.q.ve  representation  upon  their  board,  by 
which  we  can  convince  the  public  that  the  job  would  he- 
done  better,  or  better  result.s  would  be  obtained,  if  the 
work  were  done  by  skilled  mechanics.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  O'Connor  said: — That  has  placed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light  on  the  matter  than  I  understood  it.  it  is  a 
movement  entirely  new  from  the  "Clean-up  and  Paint-up 
Cam.'oaign."  and  I  did  not  so  understand  it  the  other  day. 
I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  our  local  meeting  when  we  ap- 
propriated twenty  dollars  a  year;  if  T  had  been  there  I 
would  hav.^  opposed  it.  but  under  the  present  way  of 
looking  at  it,  T  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  it  is  along 
the  right  line. 

Mr.  Stolte  said: — What  Mr.  McGhan  has  said  can  best  be 
illustrated  in  regard  to  wood  finishing  and  graining.  Cer- 
tain manufacturers  have  come  out  and  said,  "Any  woman 
can  do  this"  and  eveiTthing  else,  and  you  don't  see  a 
job  of  gr3ining  done  once  in  five  years  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  a  real  job.  And  when  you  talk  to  the  people 
about  graining,  they  say: — "Oh,  I  don't  Ii'kp  that:  it  looks 
so  botched  up  and  daubed;  I  would  rathor  have  thi.s  done 
or  that  done."  Why?  Because  they  never  see  a  job  of 
graining  any  more.  It  is  just  this  stippling  and  daubing 
\ip  with  different  finishes  and  the  people  they  don't  want 
that  kind  of  work  done.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  other 
things  along  that  line  where  this  kind  of  a  campaign  will 
help  out  wonderfully  in  educating  people  in  the  kind  of 
work  that  they  should  have. 


Mr.  Theobald  said:— If  in  the  advertising  in  the  future, 
which  we  help  pay  by  our  contribution,  that  paper  says 
we  may  have  a  voice.  But  if  there  is  any  assurance  to 
be  given  saying  that  anybody  can  paint,  anybody  can  var- 
nish their  /ioor,  anybody  can  tint  their  walls,  I  say  that 
the  question  of  using  more  paint  is  very  good  for  every- 
body except  the  painter.  I  approve  of  pushing  forward 
the  idea  of  not  only  using  more  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  but 
also  using  the  painter  more.  That  is  really  what  I  am 
after.  If  we  can  get  the  painter  in  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied right  now  to  vote  for  a  contribution. 

Mr.  O'Connor  asked  how  are  we  going  to  use  any  in- 
fluence if  we  do  not  get  in  on  that?  If  we  sim,ply  do  noth- 
ing but  sit  back  and  then,  if  these  people  go  on  with 
their  campaign,  we  certainly  cannot  raise  any  objections 
to  what  they  are  doing.  But  if  we  go  in  with  them  and 
get  our  mcney  in  there— it  may  be  small,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  will  have  its  weight— we  can  get  our  member  in 
on  the  committee  so  he  will  have  his  infiuence;  and  if  we 
put  the  right  m.an  there,  I  think  the  influence  will  do  us 
good. 

Mf.  Gresser  said:— We  ought  to  hook  up  with  this  in 
some  way.  We  all  of  us  have  got  to  realize  the  power 
of  advertising.  Advertising  is  the  most  powerful  force  in 
this  countJ-y  today,  and  all  business  is  realizing  it.  We 
have  got  to  get  out  of  this  rut  of  knocking  the  manu- 
facturers about  their  pictorial  advertising,  of  women  ap- 
plying varnish  on  the  floors,  and  so  on.  I  was  foggy 
enough  to  believe  that  the  manufacturers  were  hurting 
our  business  but  don't  you  know  that  they  have  created 
a  desire  to  use  more  paint,  that  they  have  gotten  more 
women  and  property  owners  to  beautifying  their  prop- 
erty through  this  national  advertising?  And  when  you 
figure  it  right  down,  this  advertising  lias  been  a  practical 
loss  to  the  manufacturers,  because  they  have  not  gotten 
results  The  master  painter,  as  a  rule,  is  really  knock- 
ing the  stores  that  are  using  this  pictorial  advertising, 
showing  where  a  woman  is  applying  the  varnish.  _But  we 
have  got  to  work  through  this  advertising.  If  we  co- 
operate with  them  and  let  the  manufacturers  understand 
that  we  are  with  them,  and  we  send  a  man  down  there 
to  meet  with  them  so  that  we  will  have  something  to  say 
in  regard  to  hooking  the  painter  up  with  this,  and  we  give 
them  our  help,  such  money  as  we  can,  then  we  are  going 
to  get  in  on  it  and  be  recognized.  What  the  manufac- 
turers want  is  our  moral  support. 

Mr  McGhan  said:— Is  it  your  purpose,  as  business  men, 
to  allow  that  advertising  to  go  through  on  a  business  in 
which  you  are  connected,  and  you  not  be  a  party  to  it. 
Remember  vou  are  living  in  a  time  of  enonnous  adver- 
tising Take  care  of  your  own  affairs,  and  do  not  com- 
plain so  much  of  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer.  You 
can  tone  this  nation-wide  advertising  under  the  power 
and  direction  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
your  own  inlerests.  We  cannot  contribute  much  towards 
$500  000  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  on  this  floor 
that  would  begrudge  the  money  that  it  would  take  from 
this  Association,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  the  tying  up  with  the 
bu.siness  principle  that  should  make  it  appeal  to  us. 

Mr  W  T.  Morrison  added:— As  we  look  through  the 
mao-azines,  it  seems  that  the  paint  manufactures  say  these 
things  that  have  been  spoken  of,  advertising  the  pamt 
and  sho.wing  how  easy  it  is  to  be  applied  by  different 
people  even  wom.en  and  children.  It  is  a  question  with  all 
of  us, 'to  what  extent  that  is  injuring  the  painter,  if  any. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  the  women  at  home  do  a 
lot  of  those  odd  jobs  of  painting  which  they  would  never 
ask  a  painter  to  do,  and  which  would  go  undone  if  they 
did  not  do  it  themselves.  We  do  not  know  how  far  that 
educates  the  people  at  home  to  do  all  their  own  paint- 
ing. I  know  that  we  all  could  count  a  dozen  men  who, 
on  their  vacations  of  one  week  or  two  weeks,  paint  their 
own  houses,  inside  and  out.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
one  large  producer  of  paint  materials  in  this  country 
which  does,  in  nearly  all  of  its  advertising,  advocate  the 
hiring  of  painters  to  put  on  good  paint.  They  also  tell 
the  public  that  good  paint  can  be  ruined  if  it  is  not 
properly  mixed,  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  properly  mixed 
is  to  employ  a  good  painter,  and  when  we  read  those  ad- 
vertisements there  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  they 
are  doing  the  I'ight  thing  and  are  helping  us.  Now,  if 
we  can  induce  6ther  large  manufactui-ers  to  adopt  that 
same  plan  of  telling  in  their  advertising  to  employ  good 
painters  and  showing  how  good  paint  can  be  misapplied, 
and  woodwork  and  other  things  ruined  by  misapplying 
good  paint  as  well  as  poor  paint,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  this  proposition  is 
along  that  line,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  and  we  ought 
to  indorse  it. 

Ml-.  O'Connor  said: — A  lot  of  members  who  are  kicking 
about  the  manufacturers  putting  out  certain  advertising 
have  stores  and  hang  the  advertising  all  over  their  stores. 

John  Theobald  moved  that  the  Ohio  Association  go  on 
record  as  indorsing  the  "Use  More  Paint"  propaganda, 
and  that  we  contribute  the  sum  of  $250  towards  that 
fund,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  installments  of  $50  each, 
and  that  our  delegate,  whoever  he  is,  sees  that  the  painter 
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is  going-  to  be  in  this  proposition,  or  put  some  restriction 
upon  it. 

Mr.  McGhan  asked  if  it  wouldn't  be  well  to  say,  "pro- 
vided that  the  advertising  carried  have  something  in  it 
to  the  effect  that  the  worlc  would  be  better  done  when 
done  by  a  s'killed  mechanic'; 

Vice-President  Schultz:— I  think  that  that  point  that  Mr. 
Kruse  has  brought  up  is  very  important,  because  if  our 
delegate  goes  down  there  he  ought  to  be  placed  under 
some  jurisdiction  here  to  go  so  far.  That  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it.  It  is  simply  a  safeguard  to  a  certain  point, 
that  we  are  going  to  be  represented  in  some  way,  shape 
or  form — we  don't  have  to  state  how  to  them — but  he 
would  be  more  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter  if  it  comes 
up  for  discussion  then. 

Mr.  Conrad  Krause:— I  would  like  to  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  word  "Provided"  

Mr.  W.  J.  Albrecht:— Provided  what? 

Mr.  Conrad  Krause:— That  the  matter  ^be  worked  out 
satisfg,ctorily. 
Pres'ident  Uber: — ^To  this  Association? 
Mr.  Conrad  Krause; — Yes. 

Mr.  John-  Theobald :-^Think  of  us  going  in  there  with 
perhaps  a  $50,000  contribution,  one  dollar  for  every  ten  on 
the  other  side,  and  saying,  "Gentlemen,  we  will  come  in 
and  give  you  this  if  you  will  let  us  have  our  way  about 
it."  I  think  that  is  ridiculous.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gresser:— I  cannot  see  where  you  are 
giving  moral  support  if  you  give  an  amount  of  money  and 
put  a  string  on  it,  so  that  you  can  jerk  it  back  any  time 
you  want  to.  We  certainly  are  bigger  business  men  than 
that.  I  am  not  afraid  to  appropriate  '?250  of  this  Associa- 
tion's money  in  a  period  of  five  years.  Get  into  the  thing 
heart  and  soul.    Do  it,  or  don't. 

Conrad  Krause  said:— I  do  not  want  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  am  opposed  to  this  movement  at  all.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  good  mov-ement.  The  only  thing  is  that 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  method  that  is  adopted  is  go- 
ing to  be  right,  to  suit  the  conditions  in  our  State.  If 
you  will  look  over  the  report  that  has  ibeen  sent  to  all  our 
members,  you  will  find  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try conditions  are  different.  The  ibusy  part  of  the  year  is 
in  one  locality  in  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May, 
and  in  another  locality  the  busy  part  is  in  May,  June  and 
July  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  If  a  method  is 
adopted  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the^, whole  country, 
then  it  will  be  all  right. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  motion  of  Mr.  Theo- 
bald was  then  put  by  the  chair  and  carried. 

Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators'  Association  of  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:— Tour  committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  Association 
report  we  have  carefully  examined  the  books,  receipts  and 
vouchers  and  find  them  correct  as  per  his  report  made 
this  date,  July  27. 

Respectfully, 

Conrad  Krause, 
W.  J.  Albrecht. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
charged with  thanks. 

Place  of  Next  Convention. 

After  Put-in-Bay  had  been  placed  in  nomination  and 
an  invitation  had  'been  read  from  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  this  place  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  1918  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  tellers  showed   that  the  following 

Election  of  Officers. 

officers  had  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:- 
President— O.  M.  Tiber. 
Vice-President— Louis  J.  Schultz. 
ISecretary-Trea  surer— Joel  Kennedy. 
Trustee  "from  the  Active  Membens — Percy  Willis. 
Trustee  from  the  Manufacturers— W.  A.  Woodmansee. 
Organizer — William  C.  Gaw. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  $1.50  was  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  organizer  during  the  coming  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison,  $25  was  given  President 
Tiber  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  during 
the  past  ye;^r. 

Mr.  Laesser  thanked  the  convention  for  the  courtesies 
shown  to  his  wife  and  himself. 

William  C.  Gaw,  C.  M.  Uber  and  W.  B.  O'Connor  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  International  convention. 

Messrs.  Krause,  Stolte  and  Thai  were  elected  alternates. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Put-in-Bay  for 
courtesies  shown. 

Mr.  McGhan  was  asked  to  convey  the  greetings  of  the 
Ohio  Association  to  the  other  State  conventions  he  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

Mr.  Albrecht,  as  official  umpire  of  the  baseball  game, 
declared  the  game  forfeited  9  to  0  in  favor  of  the  North, 


(Decause  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  Southern  Club  on 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Theobald  appealed  from  that  decision,  saj-ing: — ■ 
"We  Were  there,  and  the  other  -side  said  it  was  too  warm. 
They  wanted  to  postpone  it  until  8  at  night,  and  then 
when  they  were  dancing." 

Mr.  Albrecht  moved  that  the  convention  adjourn  sine 
die,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

The  annual  banquet  took  place  on  Wednesday  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  New  Hotel  Crescent.  About  150  plates 
were  iaid,  including  a  special  table  for  the  children  as 
usual  and  at  each  place  was  placed  an  American  flag. 
While  the  banqueters  were  gathering  the  orcliestra  ren- 
dered a  selection,  after  which  ex-President  John  Theo- 
bald, acting  as  toastmaster,  proposed  the  following 
toast:  — 

"And  here's  to  the  Sammies.  Some  such  word  was 
needed  to  personify  and  personalize  our  entrance  into  the 
war.  This  one  does  the  job  neatly  and  completely.  It 
conforms  to  the  rules  of  good  slang.  It  confers  nation- 
ality and  personality  at  one  stroke." 

Following  this  the  banqueters  joined  in  singing  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,'  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
provided  for  the  occasion,  and  then  settled  down  to  the 
task  of  satisfying  the  inner  man  which  was  made  espe- 
cially enjoyable  not  only  by  the  sumptuous  and  appetiz- 
ing menu  provided  and  served,  but  by  the  personal  care 
and  attention  given  by  the  genial  hotel  proprietor,  T.  B. 
Alexander,  and  by  the  entertainment  afforded  throughout 
by  the  orchestra,  a  lady  soloist,  and  recitals  and  songs 
by  Mr.  Ted  White,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

After  the  banquet  was  ended  the  toastmaster  intro- 
duced  Charles   Woodward,    president   of  the  Industrial 
Association  of  "the  Sixth  City,"  gave  a  talk  on 
The  Benefit  of  Organization. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  in  part: — What  use  is  there  in  or- 
ganization? What  good  can  be  acquired  by  it?  What 
is  the  end  of  associations?    Why  do  they  exist? 

Why  is  it  tire  employers  refuse  to  think  as  a  unit? 
Why  is  it  that  such  difflculty  is  encountered  in  getting 
two  minds  among  employers  to  agree  upon  general 
principles?  We  are  going  before  the  employers  of  Cleve- 
land today  telling  them  that  it  would  be  good  sense  for 
them  to  organize  seven  thousand  foremen  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  the  very  men  by  which  industry  is  being 
judged.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  fight  we  are  having 
with  the  employers  to  get  them  to  see  the  necessity  and 
good  that  might  come  from  doing  it.  Intelligence  should 
be  best  organized,  not  least  organized.  Intelligent  men 
should  have  a  very  easy  time  of  getting  together  on  gen- 
eral principles  pertaining  to  righteous  conduct  in  doing 
business.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  say  to  you,  from  my  ex- 
perience that  it  is  not  true.  Even  when  they  join  an  or- 
ganization they  complain  instead  of  helping  the  organi- 
zation. 

There  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Builders'  Ex- 
change, the  Ad  Club,  the  Lorain  Avenue  Business  Asso- 
ciation, South  End  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  metal  trades,  foundries,  building 
trades,  indu.strial  associations,  contracting  painters,  steam 
fitters,  plumbers,  lumber  dealers,  and  so  on.  And  no  two 
of  those  organizations  in  their  work  even  know  what  the 
other  one  is  doing.  - 

When  will  the  employers  in  this  country  jiroduce  a  fecV 
eration  that  will  unite  to  study  their  efforts  and  interests? 

When  will  they  give  honest  and  effective  thought,  con- 
sistent thought,  to  the  obligation  that  is  incurred? 

The  obligation  when  you  join  any  organization  is  not 
only  to  join  it  in  name,  but  join  it  in  health,  join  it  in 
money  join  it  in  thought,  join  it  in  co-operative  purpose 
and  collective  mindedness.  Just  think,  you  have  had  a 
l;ili(,r  situation  in  the  United  States  for  thirty-live  or  forty 
years.  Have  any  of  you  ever  attended  a  conference  of  vm- 
ployers  to  determine  what  could  be  done  to  eliminate  tliat 
condition? 

You  must  get  together  in  spirit.  You  must  harmonize  in 
mind;  you  must  become  a  unit  in  the  organization,  otlier- 
wise  that  organization  will  never  represent  you  satisfac- 
torily. I  have  he.ard  men  roforred  to  by  the  employers  as 
blood  suckers,  and  I  have  heard  other  men  in  the  industry 
tell  me  that  men  wfrc  Kood  men,  and  that  \ho  heart  of  the 
men  was  right.  I  have  heard  men  s.iy  th.it  those  seven 
thousand  foremen  who  are  trying  to  organize  could  do  a 
lot  with  l,''i0,000  workmen,    I  believe  they  could. 

Let  us  see  what  organization  moans. 

It  means  co-operation,  one  mindedness.  unity  of  thought. 

Are  you  one-minded  about  the  purpose  of  your  organiza- 
tion? Do  you  think  you  can  help  other  employers  and 
other  org;ini/..itions  by  being  om'-mindcd  ? 

If  you  believe  the  leading  business  economists  of  the 
day  after  this  war  we  are  going  to  face  a  tremendous  un- 
settled business  condition. 

Authorities  agree  that  we  are  only  75  per  cent,  collec- 
tivoly  efflcient.    In  other  words,  man  is  not  producing  over 
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75  per  cent,  of  his  possibility.  In  manufacturing  lines 
alone  that  is  a  loss  of  five  and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

You  have  got  to  correct  this  through  your  trade  organ- 
ization, by  fair  practices.  I  submit  that  to  you  as  common 
sense. 

It  is  up  to  vou  people  to  study  the  particular  situation 
that  confronts  you  and  to  get  people  to  thinkmg.  "The 
road  to  the  millennium  is  team  play,"  and  don't  you  forget 
it  for  an  instant.  "The  idea  that  will  ultimately  touch 
this  nation  is  that  the  collective  spur  to  send  it  on  to  un- 
dreamed of  possibilities  is  that  idea  of  intelligent  co-oper- 
ation, based  upon  educational  needs." 

You  will  do  away  with  every  problem  that  confronts 
you  if  you  study  it  and  think  about  it.  I  am  afraid  that 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  your  losses.  I  am  afraid 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  disagreements  and 
misunderstandings— lack  of  harmony  in  the  minds  of  the 
employers;  lack  of  collective  purpose. 

Build  this  organization.  Build  numerical  strength  m 
this  organization.  Build  it  until  it  is  the  best  organiza- 
tion there  is  in  the  country.  Put  your  time  and  a  little 
thought  into  the  thing.  Organize,  organize  some  more 
organize  a  little  more  and  then  stay  put.  And  if  you  will 
do  that  you  will  get  the  relations  that  you  so  much  need 
in  vour  business.  Make  this  organiz  ation  the  one  ot 
all  to  be  proud  of.  Get  all  you  can  out  of  the  social  in- 
tercourse as  I  see  vou  are  doing.  Organize,  organize,  or- 
ganize it  is  the  oniy  hope  of  humanity.  .  The  laboring  man 
Fs  the  only  man  man  tht  is  really  organized  m  the^  United 
States  Watch  the  delegate  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  go  down  to  Columbus  and  get  what  you  don  t 
and  can't.  I  want  to  see  some  fairly  balanced  organiza- 
?lon  that  will  give  you  some  fair  legislation,  for  you  peo- 

''Thetoistmaster  introduced  R.  T-  Pi^kerton  of  Cleve- 
land, who  told  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  French 

^''t'S Toastmaster  next  introduced  Edward  Hobday,  Esq.. 

"^Ir'^HoMay  said  in  part:-I  am  a  hired  man  of  ihe  In- 
dustrial Asso^ciaUon,  of  which  organization  Mr.  Woodward 

''nus?wan?'to' leave  one  little  thought  by  way  of  backing 
UP  what  Pres  dent  Woodward  has  so  well  said  and  it  is 
Ihis  -Th^t  in  this  stage  of  employers'  and  manufacturers 
■  activity  you  are  not  going  to  get  anything  tied  up  in  pink 
pfper  with  a  baby  blue  ribbon  tied  around  it.  m  oUier 
words  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  package  preesented  o 
vou  You  cannot  expect  manufacturers  and  employers  to 
accomplish  v^?v  much  until  they  get  an  organization^ 
TherT  s  not  a  federation  of  employers  and  manufacturers 
Jn  zZ  State  of  Ohio.  If  there  is  tell  me  where  it  is  and 
what  it  is  And  there  isn't  any  federation  m  the  Unitea 
Itates  Now  if  the  Industrial  Association  does  no  other 
rh,nrthan  to  get  the  employers  and  manufacturers  to- 
le  hfr  it  is  seiviTig  a  useful  purpose,  and  they  have  ac- 
"n;^^^ri'shed  a  mission     Be  satisfied  with  what  they  are 

spelts   the^  check  book  loyalty.    But  the  great  big  thing 

a  public  sentiment    "  ^^'^^^^^^^t  ^^^nt  for  them.    If  you 

^^.^^a:ir^n^^oZp^u  have  got  to  create 

^  fr"^^:^  ^"^e^^^^-^s  the  contracting 
Painters'  organization  we  would  have  federated  al  he 
U-ade  organizations  in  Cleveland.  I  assure  you  that  the 
ndistHal  Association  appreciates  your  interest  and  loy- 
ally and  I  am  mighty  glad  to  be  with  you  tonight.  (Ap- 

'"''The^toastmaster  presented  President  Uber  with  the  gen- 
tl4an's  prize  for  box  ball.  On  the  ladies'  side  Mrs.  The- 
ob^d  received  the  first  prize.  At  the  ladies'  card  party 
there  were  two  prizes.  The  first  one  was  won  by  Mis. 
Uber  and  the  second  by  Mrs.  Theobald.  The  clothes  pin 
contest  for  ladies,,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Hasenmeier 
and  'he  second  prize  to  Mrs.  Hay.  The  peanut  race  was 
won  bv  Mr  Sigsby.  The  wheelbarrow  race  was  won  by 
Ilbert  H  Parker,  and  in  the  marble  race  for  ladies  the 
first  prize  went  to  Miss  Krause  and  the  second  prize  to 

Miss  Willis.  ...        .V.  t 

Now  on  behalf  of  the  Association  the  toastmastei 
thanked  those  present  for  their  attendance,  and  announced 
"We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  our  next  good  time. ' 


COLORADO  STATE  CONVENTION. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  21. 

THE  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado  State 
Association  was  reduced  down  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  and  what  other  members  wished 
to  attend.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m. 
on  .Ttily  21  by  President  Hughes,  at  the  Industrial  Club, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo,  thirty  members  being  present. 

Letters  were  read  from  International  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan  and  from  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  councillor  for  the 
National  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association.  Also  from 
Henry  A.  Gardner,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  L.  T.  Minehart, 
of  Denver,  and  President  Egdorf,  of  the  International  As- 
sociation. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  an  increase  of  mem- 
bership since  the  last  convention  of  thirty  members. 
Arrangements  for  the  next  annual  convention  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Board,  who  will  meet  in 
January,  1918. 

'Plans  were  laid  for  the  iiicrease  of  State  membership 
and  for  improving  the  trade  by  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee being  instructed  to  continue  the  work  on  a  State 
law  calling  for  the  formula  on  the  can  and  a  license  for 
the  wall  paper  and  paint  trades. 

The  present  officers  were  continued  for  another  year. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  of  Secre- 
tary A.  H.  McGhan  upon  his  arrival  in  Denver,  in  Augtist. 

The  Cheyenne  Master  Painters'  Association  entertained 
the  members  and  their  ladies  at  a  banquet  at  the  Plains 
Hotel  at  8  p.  m. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  SECRETARY  A. 
McGHAN. 


H. 


DURING  the  past  few  weeks  Secretary-Treasurer 
McGhan,  of  the  International  Association,  has 
attended  the  State  conventions  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association,  held  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  the  Ohio 
State  convention  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio;  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  convention,  at  Fond-du-Lac,  Wis.,  and  will 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  to  be  held  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel, 
Peoria.  111.,  Monday  morning,  August  6,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  at  which  time 
the  program  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  will  be  arranged,  and  the  convention 
dates  decided  upon. 

With  a  number  of  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
Mr.  McGhan  will  go  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  attend  the 
convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Association  (August 
7,  8,  9  and  10). 

After  attending  the  convention  of  the  Missouri  State 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Joplin,  Mo.  (August  13,  14 
and  15,  at  Connor's  Hotel),  Mr.  McGhan  will  go  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  where  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado State  Association  has  been  arranged,  and  from 
there  will  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast— the  International  hav- 
ing affiliated  associations  in  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena, 
and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  well  as  a  number  of  individual 
members  throughout  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  McGhan  will  visit  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
in  the  interest  of  the  International  Association. 

The  membership  of  the  International  Association  has 
increased  50  per  cent  in  the  past  eighteen  months,  num- 
bering now  upwards  of  3,000  master  painters  and  deco- 
rators. 


Leo  P  Neinzek,  at  one  time  assistant  to  Dr.  Ladd  at 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  and 
afterward  chief  chemist  at  the  Gibbsboro.  N.  J.,  plant  of 
John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc..  has  joined  the  staff  of  Harrisons, 
Inc  as  a  paint  expert.  Mr.  Xemzek  has  delivered  tech- 
nical addresses  at  a  number  of  the  conventions  of  the 
master  painters'  associations  and  has  made  many  friends 
in  the  craft. 

Read  the  advertisements  in  every  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  and  when  you  see  something  new  announced 
tha!  you  think  might  be  useful,  don't  ptit  off  inquiring 
about  it  until  some  future  time,  but  send  a  note  of  in- 
quiry to  the  advertiser  at  once. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


Correspondence 


CONCERNING  CALCIMINES. 

New  York,  July  19,  1917. 
Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Sir — In  your  article  on  pages  375  and  376  on  "Calci- 
mines and  Calcimining,"  I  must  ask  you  to  publicly 
witlidraw  the  following  statement:  — 

"High  grade,  hot  water  calcimines  are  less  affected  by 
humidity  than  cold  water  calcimines,  because  the  glue 
in  them  is  better  in  quality." 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  any  controversy  with 
other  manufacturers,  but  I  do  feel  every  manufacturer 
of  kalsomine  of  whatever  nature,  also  every  fair- 
minded  master  painter,  will  uphold  me  when  I  claim  the 
article  mentioned  is  unfair,  damaging  and  untruthful. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  A.  Munns,  President, 
E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company. 

[The  article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Munns,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  July  number  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
came  to  us  from  a  manufacturer  of  calcimines,  who  re- 
quested that  it  be  published.  Our  make-up  department, 
in  error,  printed  it  as  news  instead  of  as  a  signed  com- 
munication. 

With  reference  to  the  section  of  the  article  to  which 
Mr.  Munns  especially  calls  attention  and  which  draws  a 
seemingly  unfair  comparison  between  hot  water  calcimine 
and  cold  water  calcimine,  this  paragraph  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  been  printed  without  a  signature  and  it  was 
not  our  intention  that  it  should  be,  for  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  was  an  error  to  publish  the  article  other  than 
as  a  signed  communication. — Editor  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine.] . 


New  York,  August  7,  1917. 
Editor  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 

100  William  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:— Referring  to  our  letter  of  .July  19,  regarding 
the  article  on  "Calcimines  and  Calcimining,"  on  pages 
375  and  376  in  July  issue,  we  can  quite  understand  the 
trouble  incurred  by  the  painter  when  using  hot  water 
calcimines  in  the  hot  weather,  as  pointed  out  very  care- 
fully in  the  article  referred  to. 

It  is  very  peculiar,  yet  true,  that  when  using  the  best 
quality  cold  water  calcimines,  the  painter  has  no  such 
trouble  because  cold  water  calcimines  jell  regardless  of 
temperature,  and  therefore  will  not  crawl  or  sag  on  walls 
of  different  temperature. 

Yours  very  truly, 
B.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Co., 

E.  A.  Munns,  President. 

Editor  The  Painters  .Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir: — Your  July  issue  contains  an  article  on  cal- 
cimines and  calcimining,  on  page  375,  which  I  take  to  be 
very  good  and  very  apropos  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

My  long  years  of  experience  in  calcimining  bave  taught 
me  not  only  the  very  points  the  article  brings  out,  but 
also  a  few  oth^^is,  which  I  should  like  to  reveal  to  your 
readers  in  connection  with  the  article  referred  to. 

I  find  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  the  year  around 
by  strictly  following  the  temperature  and  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  ceiling  surfaces  are  . always  warmer  than 
the  wall  surfaces,  especially  so  in  summer. 

If  I  mix  a  pail  of  calcimine  properly  and  cool  it,  I  get 
this  material  in  a  jellied  condition.  When  I  apply  this 
jellied  calcimine  upon  a  warm  ceiling  the  calcimine  melts 
and  runs,  causing  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

If,  however,  I  mix  my  calcimine  and  apply  it  directly 
after  straining,  still  in  a  hot  or  warm  condition,  I  meet 
with  no  trouble.  The  glue  cannot  melt  any  more  and 
has  a  stronger  power  of  adhesiveness  than  when  jollied. 

In  this  condition  the  calcimine  can  be  applied  with  less 
water  in  its  original  mixing.  Humidity  will  enter  every- 
where, also  in  the  whiting  and  glue,  and  therefore  in  hot, 
humid  weather,  less  water  should  be  used. 

In  cold  weather  I  reverse  the  operation:  that  is,  I  jell 
my  calcimine  and  apply  it  cold.    If  the  calcimine  should 


be  applied  hot  on  a  very  cold  ceiling,  it  would  almost  be 
impossible  to  lap  properly. 

Another  interesting  point  I  should  like  to  mention  is 
tliat  glue  does  not  dry  and  harden  as  fast  as  painters  think 
it  does.  In  case  a  ceiling  must  receive  another  coat  and 
this  second  coat  is  applied  almost  directly  after  the  first 
one  is  dry,  especially  in  warm  weather,  the  result,  most  of 
the  time,  will  be  a  loosening  up  of  the  first  coat.  If, 
however,  the  first  coat  can  be  left  to  dry  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  01-  longer,  there  will  be  no  trouble  second  coat- 
ing, provided  this  nater  al  h:s  been  thi:  ned  with  water. 

In  all  cases  it  is  never  wise  to  apply  coat  over  coat,  both 
of  the  same  strength.  The  first  coat  must  always  be 
strongest. 

Finally,  instead  of  covering  the  calcimine  with  paper,  I 
pour  carefully  over  it  some  cold  water — that  is,  after  mix- 
ing and  straining  and  when  still  in  heavy  condition.  Pour 
the  water  off  before  using. 

Yours  truly, 

Jan  Hasselman. 


IS  THE  CUSTOMER  ALWAYS  RIGHT? 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  younger  readers 
of  The  Painters  Magazine  will  not  take  too  literally 
rhe  advice  given  them  in  an  editorial  in  the  July  issue 
entitled  "The  Customer  is  Always  Right."  If  they  do, 
they  will  require  a  much  larger  capital  than  they  prob- 
ably would  consider  necessary  to  conduct  their  business 
while  they  are  demonstrating  the  infallibility  of  the  cus- 
tomer and  laying  up  for  themselves  treasures  beyond 
the  reach  of  moth  and  rust,  for  they  certainly  won't  be 
accumulating  any  within  the  reach  of  those  destructive 
agents. 

When  a  customer  is  right  the  fact  should  be  recog- 
nized promptly,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  seller.  But 
tc  allow  a  claim  for  no  better  reason  than  thaf  to  re- 
fuse it  may  possibly  cost  the  loss  of  a  customer's  good 
will,  is  to  establish  a  policy  of  which  grafters  and  black- 
mailers will  be  the  chief  beneficiaries.  One  of  the  part- 
ners in  a  drug  jobbing  house,  which  was  formerly  promi- 
nent in  a  neighboring  city,  openly  boasted  that  his  firm 
paid  its  rent  from  its  claims  for  breakages  and  short- 
ages. If  this  were  true,  and  from  what  I  know  of  some 
of  their  claims  I  do  not  doubt  it,  it  was  possible  only 
because  so  many  of  the  people  who  sold  them  goods 
were  afraid  to  refuse  an  allowance,  however  certain 
they  may  have  been  that  the  customer  was  noi  right. 

Where  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  exists  between 
buyer  and  seller,  regarding  any  feature  of  a  transaction, 
and  the  financial  consequences  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
arbitration  worth  while,  I  believe  most  merchants  are 
inclined  to  give  the  customer  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  accept  his  view  of  the  case.  This  simply  recognizes 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  and  Is 
an  expression  of  confidence  that  the  customer's  claim  is 
based  upon  his  honest  opinion  of  what  is  right. 

Hotels  sell  service,  and  any  deficiencies  in  service  are 
probably  more  obvious  than  they  are  in  merchandise. 
For  that  reason  it  may  be  that  some  hotel,  "somewhere 
in  ITtopia."  applies  the  "customer-is-always-right '.'  policy 
outside  of  its  advertising,  but  1  doubt  it.  and  if  anybody 
starts  to  test  the  question  by  trying  to  inii  .something 
over  on  the  room  clerk  or  cashier,  it  is  a  sat.'  IxM  tluit 
he  will  be  convinced  ihat  for  once  the  cusionur  was 
iironfi. 

Many  of  the  claims  which  painters  have  tfl  adjust  arise 
from  their  having  accepted  contracts  calling  for  less  paint 
and  less  time  than  they  knew  were  necessary,  if  satisfac- 
tory results  were  to  be  expected.  A  little  more  firmness  in 
making  this  ijoint  clear  to  a  customer  before  an  order  was 
accepted  would  make  it  easier  to  convince  him  if  there 
was  subsequent  cause  for  complaint  that  the  responsibility 
was  on  him,  and  would  avoid  the  alternative  of  admitting 
that  he  was  right  or  losing  liis  good  will.  Prompt,  cour- 
teous and  efticicnt  sci-vice  is  effective  advertising  in  every 
line  of  business,  and  the  man  who,  in  addition  to  render- 
ing such  service,  knows  his  btisiiU'ss  and  has  ennuKh  con- 
iTdence  in  the  fact  to  make  it  apparent  to  his  customers, 
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will  establish  a  reputation  which  will  be  far  more  valu- 
able, as  an  asset,  than  simply  being  known  as  an  "easy 
mark,"  who  always  admits  that  "the  customer  is  right." 

Yours  truly, 

J.  M.  P. 

[We  are  quite  willing  to  agree  with  J.  M.  P.  that  the 
painter  should  decline  to  make  an  allowance  where  the 
customer  is  plainly  trying  to  "do"  him,  and  in  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  we  stated  that  it  was  usually  easy  to  de- 
tect cases  of  this  kind.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
numerous  cases  where  a  customer  is  seriously  offended  be- 
cause the  contractor  is  so  convinced  that  he  is  right  that 
he  will  not  even  consider  a  complaint  and  will  stand  upon 
what  he  considers  to  be  his  rights,  even  though  it  would 


take  "only  a  little  trouble  or  an  apology"  to  satisfy  the 
customer.  A  willingness  to  let  the  customer  think  that  he 
was  right;  an  expression  of  regret  that  the  misunder- 
standing occurred  on  the  part  of  the  painter;  an  hour  or 
so  spent  in  some  trifling  work  often  puts  the  customer  in 
a  satisfied  mood  and  he  is  pleased  because  you  have  agreed 
with  him  that  he  is  right.  We  are  in  accord  with  J.  M. 
P.  when  he  speaks  of  claims  rising  because  painters  ac- 
cept contracts  for  work  which  their  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment should  teach  them  would  not  give  satisfaction,  and 
we  believe  the  proper  time  to  remedy  these  complaints  is 
before  the  contract  is  taken.  The  painter  who  accepts 
a  contract  knowing  the  customer  will  not  be  pleased  has 
nobody  but  himself  to  blame  when  the  inevitable  com- 
plaints come  in.— Editor,  The  Painters  Magazine.] 


The  Markets 


SUMMER  dullness  has  been  evident  in  the  paint  mar- 
ket. A  firmer  tone,  however,  is  noted  in  the  lin- 
seed oil  market,  for  reports  from  the  flax  growing 
States  indicate  damage  to  crops,  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  supply  of  seed  will  be  small  and  that  high  priced 
oil  will  result.  Other  paint  oils  have  been  reported  firm 
in  price,  with  indications  of  advance.  Lead  pigments 
are  high  in  price  as  the  metal  is  not  offered  very  freely 
and  producing  costs  are  high.  The  output  of  producers 
of  zinc  oxide  has  been  sold  ahead  and  no  reduction  in 
price  can  be  looked  for.  Very  limited  amounts  of  chalk, 
whiting  and  putty  are  on  the  market  and  prices  are 
generally  based  on  terms  made  between  buyer  and  seller 
at  time  of  sale. 

White  Lead. 

Lead  ore  at  Joplin  is  quoted  at  $110  a  ton,  and  this 
has  tended  to  maintain  prices  of  all  lead  products  at  a 
high  level.  With  demand  for  white  lead  rather  quiet 
there  is  nothing  in  actual  trading  operations  which  is 
out  of  the  ordinary,  but  in  spite  of  a  slow  movement  to 
consumers  there  are  no  accumulations  in  sellers'  hands, 
and  quotations  are  flrmly  maintained  and  are  given  only 
for  prompt  shipment,  with  an  absence  of  offers  for  later 
deliveries.  Sellers  ask  a  minimum  price  of  liy2C.  per 
pound  for  dry  basic  carbonate.  For  the  material  in  oil 
the  lowest  price  quoted  at  12%c.  per  pound,  these  prices 
being  for  large  size  packages.  Prices  vary  according  to 
quantity  and  smaller  amounts  and  small  packages  com- 
mand a  premium  over  the  prices  above  quoted. 

Basic  sulphate  white  lead  is  about  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  reported  for  basic  carbonate,  namely,  stocks 
are  not  large  and  the  cost  of  production  is  high.  The 
quotation  is  on  a  basis  of  11c.  per  pound  for  the  dry  pig- 
ment in  large  quantities. 

Red  Lead. 

Producers  of  dry  red  lead  are  holding  their  prices  at 
13c.  per  pound  for  dry  red  lead  in  large  quantities,  and 
some  buyers  are  reported  to  have  bid  above  that  price  in 
an  endeavor  to  fill  their  wants.  Stocks  are  reserved  to 
a  considerable  extent  as  demand  is  reported  to  have  been 
above  the  supply,  and  this  condition  may  be  more  ap- 
parent in  the  fall  months.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  quoted  at 
i/4c.  per  pound  over  the  dry  product,  with  smaller  lots 
varying  according  to  quantity. 

Zinc  Oxides. 

Demand  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  is  not  active 
and  most  consumers  are  reported  to  be  covered  by  con- 
tracts. Stocks,  however,  are  small  and  the  quotations 
asked  for  spot  offerings  are  considerably  above  the  fig- 
ures as  named  to  holders  of  contracts.  The  quotations 
for  spot  vary  from  19c.  to  21c.  per  pound,  according  to 
grade.  Ordinary  zinc  oxide  is  also  very  firm  and 
quotations  are  on  a  basis  of  16y2(g)17c.  per  pound,  with 
the  price  depending  on  seller.  The  prices  as  established 
some  time  ago  for  contracts  still  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  both  ordinary  zinc  oxide  and  French  process  brands. 
The  former  are  given  at  10iA@10i^c.  per  pound.  Se- 
lected grades  are  quoted  at  10% @  11c.  per  pound.  These 
prices  cover  contracts  over  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
For  French  process  zinc  oxide  the  contract  prices  are 
for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  and  quotations  are  as 


follows:— Red  seal,  15@15y8C.  per  pound;  green  seal, 
15y2@15%c.  per  pound;  white  seal,  16@16y8C.  per  pound. 
The  foregoing  prices  are  all  for  dry  zinc  oxide  in  large 
quantities.  For  small  lots,  ground  in  oil,  the  prices  are 
considerably  higher. 

Whiting. 

There  have  been  some  recent  offerings  of  whiting  at 
$1.25  per  100  pounds,  but  stocks  are  limited  and  de- 
mand for  round  lots  would  find  trouble  in  securing  sup- 
plies. Under  present  circumstances  prices  are  little 
better  than  nominal.-  The  scarcity  of  chalk  is  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  whiting  market,  and  this  situation  is 
bound  to  last  until  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  in- 
creases. 

Varnish  Gums. 

All  indications  point  to  firm  prices  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  is  a  lack  of  tonnage  for  moving  gums  to 
this  country,  and  this  may  become  worse  if  the  differ- 
ent governments  take  over  the  tonnage  and  make  use  of 
most  of  it  for  other  materials.  The  uncertainty  about 
shipping  gives  a  tone  of  firmness  to  prices  for  gums  for 
future  deliveries,  and  some  sellers  say  that  stocks  may 
be  depleted  to  such  levels  as  to  cause  absolute  shortages. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  oil  market  has  been  strong  during  the  week  and 
in  some  quarters  the  price  was  advanced  to  $1.20  per 
gallon.  There  was  a  difference  in  price  according  to 
seller,  at  all  times,  and  this  is  still  quoted.  With  the 
seed  markets  in  an  uncertain  position  crushers  have  not 
been  eager  to  sell  oil  ahead,  and  the  strength  in  con- 
tracts for  deliveries  beginning  with  November  and  ex- 
tending to  April  shows  the  belief  in  reports  of  heavy 
damage  to  the  growing  seed  crop.  Consumers  of  oil  are 
adopting  the  policy  of  buying  only  for  needed  require- 
ments and  are  reluctant  to  take  large  orders  at  present 
prices.  Cake  is  in  a  slow  position,  and  no  sales  have 
been  made  recently,  as  shipments  to  the  neutral  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  good  buyers  in  the  past,  are  pro- 
hibited, and  uncertainty  exists  regarding  future  ship- 
ments. Hence  values  for  cake  cannot  be  determined  and 
any  influence  which  the  by-products  might  have  on  oil 
are  of  bullish  effect. 

Turpentine, 

Prices  have  ranged  between  42  and  43  cents.  Several 
dealers  are  complaining  about  the  shortage  of  supplies. 
It  is  stated  that  shipments  are  falling  behind  contract 
specifications  on  account  of  difficulty  in  bringing  goods 
here  from  primary  points.  The  scarcity  of  coastwise 
tonnage  promises  to  be  a  serious  factor  and  at  present 
there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  relief  in  sight.  In  the 
South  the  markets  have  shown  a  firm  tendency  and 
prices  have  advanced  about  one-half  cent  a  gallon. 


INJUNCTION  RESTORED. 

BY  a  court  order  entered  June  22,  1917,  in  the  suit  of 
Chadeloid  Chemical  Company  vs.  the  H.  B.  Chal- 
mers Co.,  et  al  (for  infringement  of  United  States 
Patent.  No.  714,880),  the  preliminary  injunction  granted 
by  Judge  Hough  was  restored.  This  had  been  suspended 
on  filing  of  a  bond. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPEK  DEALEK 
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MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

In  the  Spring  of  1916 
H.  Newton  Marshall 
Company  of  Boston 
painted  twelve  immense 
buildings  on  the  Charles- 
ton River,  Boston  Mass., 
known  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, using  a  Priming 
Coat  of  "Munns  Wall 
Size"  and  two  flat  coats 
of  Dutch  Boy  White 
Lead  thinned  down  with 
"Leadoil." 

In  the  Spring  of  1917  the 
same  contractor  painted 
the  Little  Building  in 
Boston,  using  the  same 
materials. 

Goods  of  Quality  are  the 
least  expensive  because 
they  go  further  and  give 
satisfactory  results. 

MUNNS  QUALITY  CALCIMINE 

being  a  high  grade  Cold  Water  Calcimine  requires  no  ice  or  waste  of  time.  It  jells  in  the 
hottest  Summer  days,  and  does  not  crawl  or  sag  when  applied  over  a  surface  prepared  with 
•  "Munns  Wall  Size"  or  other  safe  foundation.  Always  mix  in  a  clean  bucket  with  water 
from  the  faucet,  when  it  is  ready  to  apply  at  once  or  the  next  day,  as  desired.  Contains 
only  Hide  Stock  Glue  of  the  best  quality. 


"Munns  Quality"  goods  have  30  years'  experience  in  back  of  them. 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

217  Fulton  Street  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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/T  may  be  that  you  have  noticed  in  our  trademark  the  words  "original"  and 
'  'reliable. 

You  can  of  course  obtain  other  paste  but  you  cannot  get  one  like 

STEK-O 

The  Perfect  Paste  in  Powder  Form 
for  there  is  no  other  paste  like  this  original  standard  on  which  you  can  always  rely. 
It's  because,  of  this  dependability  that  we  can  guarantee  the  sale  of  every  pound. 

And  by  the  way,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  why  not  put  in  a  stock  of 

CLARKSIZE 

The  Perfect  Size  in  Powder  Form 
which  we  also  guarantee.   You'll  get  a  nice  trade  like  others  are  getting. 

J^^^^  Clark  Paper  &  Manufacturing  Company 

(MI    ^  Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

'"'^^^    STEK-O  Hill  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 The  death  of  George  W.   Babcock,   of  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  July  3,  at  the  age  of  89  years,  from  causes  inci- 
dent to  his  advanced  span  of  life,  removes  one  who, 
for  many  years  prior  to  1899,  was  closely  identified 
with  the  painting  interests  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  From 
the  opening  of  the  Ithaca  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
in  1881,  until  they  were  closed  and  dismantled  in  the 
summer  of  1899,  Mr.  Babcock  was  the  efficient  general 
foreman  of  the  plant,  and  as  coach  painting  constituted 
the  chief  item  of  work  at  the  shops,  he  became  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  branch 
of  work.  Since  the  removal  of  the  work  from  Ithaca 
to  Sayre  seventeen  years  ago,  Mr.  Babcock  had  led  a 
retired  life.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
square  and  fine  in  all  his  relations  of  life,  and  dealt 
justly  with  his  employes. 

 R.  C.   Richards,  the  indefatigable  chairman  of 

the  Central  Safety  Committee  of  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western,  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  asking  the  em- 
ployes not  to  take  chances  by  violating  safety  regula- 
tions. Mr.  Richards  says: — "Get  after  the  chance-takers 
and  teach  them  to  be  careful  or  drive  them  out  of  the 
service  before,  and  not  after,  some  one  is  killed  or  in- 
jured. It  may  be  you.  During  the  six  years  ending 
November  31,  1916,  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  and  in- 
juries to  North  Western  men  were  caused  by  dangerous 
or  thoughtless  practices."  Good  advice  for  the  men  of 
the  paint  shop  on  any  road  to  act  upon. 

 The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  has 

made  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  all  em- 
l>loyes,  except  general  officers,  who  have  not  recently  re- 
ceived' an  advance.  Some  4,000  employes,  including  the 
coach  and  locomotive  painters,  are  affected  by  this  in- 
crease. 

 The  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to 

the  number  of  58,730,  bought  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  The 


amount  purchased  totaled  $3,975,550.  The  men  under 
D.  A.  Little  and  J.  P.  Gearhart  helped  swell  the  sum 
total  handsomely.  The  New  York  Central  Lines  proved 
a  good  second,  showing  contributors  to  the  number  of 
29,028,  and  their  subscriptions  totaled  $2,096,800. 

— ■ — — ^Miss  Gertrude  Copp,  of  Milwaukee,  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  daughter  of  Master 
Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  spent 
the  month  of  July  at  the  family  cottage  on  Lake  Winni- 
pesaukee,  and  incidentally  taught  her  beloved  "dad" 
how  to  catch  the  big  fish. 

 The  item  in  last  month's  issue  detailing  the 

death  of  W.  D.  Jones,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  should  have 
read  W.  D.  Joyner.  Mr.  Joyner  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Association,  but  he  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  master  car  and  locomotive  painters,  nevertheless, 
and  his  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned.  His  successor 
at  the  Portsmouth  shops  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  J.  L. 
Askew,  mention  of  whose  appointment  was  made  last 
month,  is  an  exceedingly  well  qualified  official,  amply 
versed  in  all  the  details  of  car  and  locomotive  painting, 
and  a  live  man  in  any  situation. 

 A  new  tank  and  cab  shop  is  under  construction 

at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It 
is  to  be  a  one-story  building,  82  feet  by  300  feet,  of 
steel  and  brick  construction.  When  completed.  Master 
Painter  D.  A.  Little's  force  will  have  more  convenient 
and  larger  quarters  in  which  to  display  the  magic  of  the 
sable  art. 

 The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  recently  or- 
dered from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  30  Mikado 
locomotives,  and  has  reserved  space  for  an  additional 
70  locomotives  for  1918  delivery.  All  of  which  portends 
some  extra  inspection  work  for  Master  Locomotive 
Painter  J.  W.  Gibbons, 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

 A  note  just  at  hand  is  to  the  effect  that  Samuel 

Fenton  superintendent  of  the  Brooldyn  factory  of  the 
DeVoe  &  Raynolds  Company,  recently  suffered  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  one  side  being  affected.  Here's  hopmg  that 
this  item  may  find  him  right  on  the  job,  hearty  and 
happy. 

 The   391   passenger  trains  on  the  Boston  and 

Maine,  which  the  daily  papers  removed  from  service,  in 
actual  practice  dwindled  to  200,  when  the  officials  put 
the  war-time  schedule  into  effect. 

 The  last  increase  of  wages  of  employes  of  the 

railroads  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  based  upon  an  agree- 
ment reached  without  any  stoppage  of  work,  or  even 
a  threat  of  stoppage  by  any  responsible  leader,  will 
mean  an  addition  to  the  payrolls  of  $30,000,000  a  year. 
In  this  increase  the  employes  of  the  painting  depart- 
ment are  sharing  finely. 

 Some  25  years  ago  a  Scotch  lad  drifted  into  the 

old  Lawrence  shop  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Mas- 
ter Painter  Charles  B.  Copp  employed  him,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  became  a  good  man  at  about  everything 
that  came  along  in  the  paint  shop.  The  other  day,  after 
this  long  term  of  service,  Scottie,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine,  enlisted  in  the  Kilties,  and  at  this  writing  is 
somewhere  in  Canada  training  for  the  British  from.. 
The  "boys"  at  the  Billerica  shops  are  all  fervently  wish- 
ing that  tender  mercies  may  be  Scottie's  oortion  out  in 
the  land  of  tottering  kingdoms. 

 The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  has  ordered  from 

the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  1,000  box  cars. 
Master  Painter  Robert  Wood,  of  the  London  shops  of 
the  company,  will  have  an  eye  out  for  the  painting  of 
this  equipment. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  reduced  its  pas- 
senger train  service  to  the  extent  of  102  trains;  a  very 
moderate  reduction,  by  the  way.  There  is  some  con- 
solidation of  trains,  and  a  number  of  parlor  cars  and 
restaurant  cars,  sleepers,  club  cars,  and  observation  cars 
will  be  taken  off.  Summer  and  seashore  schedules  have 
been  arranged  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  in  re- 
cent years.  Meanwhile,  the  paint  shops  throughout  the 
great  system  are  busy,  with  a  large  volume  of  work 
being  taken  care  of. 

 ' — On  June  12,,  at  his  Chicago  home,  William  Vogel, 

former  master  car  painter  of  the  Missouri  Pacifio  Rail- 
road, being  located  first  at  St.  Louis  and  later  at  the 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  shops,  passed  from  this  earthly  life  to  eter- 
nal rest.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Vogel  left  the  service  and 
located  in  Chicago  with  his  son,  the  only  child.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  employed  at  the  Pullman  shops  under 
Master  Painter  William  Breithaupt.  Mr.  Vogel  was  a 
Freemason.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  son,  and  a  broth- 
er, all  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Vogel  was  at  one  time  a  member 
of' the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association,  and  enjoyed  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  its  membership.  Second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association,  E.  L.  Younger,  pays  the  deceased 
■  the  following  tribute:— "He  was  one  of  the  finest  char- 
acters that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  know."  Could 
one  wish  for  a  more  splendid  word  of  praise? 

^ — The  Missouri  Pacific  has  granted  an  increase  of 
five  cents  an  hour  to  all  members  of  the  shop  crafts  em- 
ployed on  the  road.  Included  in  this  list  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  car  and  locomotive  painters. 

 ^E.  'P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 

and  Santa  Fe,  has  announced  that  employes  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  road  on  December  31,  1917,  will  be  paid  addi- 
tional compensation  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  salary 
or  wages  for  the  second  six  months  of  the  calendar  year. 
Who  wouldn't  be  a  painter  on  the  fine  old  Santa  Fe? 

 ' — ^In  the  railway  paint  shop  color  is  reputed  to  be 

king.  But  take  it  from  none  other  than  .loaquin  Miller, 
the  poet-philosopher  of  the  big  slopes,  that  there  is  an- 
other place  where  color  is  a  bigger  Icing  That  place,  ac- 
cording to  Joaquin,  is  El  Canon  Grande  del  Colorado.  He 
says:— "Here  color  is  king.  Take  the  grandest,  sublimest 
thing  the  world  has  ever  seen,  fashion  it  as  if  the  master 
minds  from  the  beginning  had  wrought  hero,  paint  it  as 
only  the  master  of  old  could  paint,  and  you  have  the 
above  masterpiece  of  nature."  And  listen!  Master  Paint- 
er Theo.  Himburg,  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  can  got 
his  color  schemes  here  without  money  and  without  pric(\ 

 Master  Painter  B.  L.  Younger,  of  the  Missouri 

Pacific,  of  Little  Rock,  ,\rk.,  is  in  a  position  to  learn  all 
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Degrah  is  as  REVOLUTIONARY  in 
the  Varnish,  Shellac  and  Lacquer  line 
as  Wireless  was  in  the  field  of  Telegraphy 


YOU 

should  use 

DeqraK 
REGISTERED  ^ 


U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


not  two  or  three 
months  hence  but 

NOW 

VJhy  should  you  wait  when  every  gallon  you  use  keeps 
$1  to  $3  in  your  pocket— when  each  coat  saves  you  from 
one  to  three  coats  — when  a  moderate  stock  of  DECJRAH 
eliminates  carrying  from  two  to  ten  times  the  same  quan- 
tity of  shellac,  lacquer  and  various  varnishes. 

DFGRAH  does  the  work  of  Floor,  Spar  and  Automohile 
and  all  Interior  Trim  Varnishes,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
Shellacand  Lacquer.  Dries  in  three  hours.  Hardens  over- 
night. Can  be  sandpapered  or  rubbed  the  next  morninp 
(iet  acquainted  at  once  for  your  own  sake.  Send  for  full 
information,  and 

Sample  FREE 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

Maker,  of  th.  114  KEYSTONE  QUALITY  KREATIONS 
KEYSTONE  .nd  QUALITY  »l«nd  for  the  »«me 

116  Keystona  lildg.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Using  MELLOTONE  as 

just  like  bringing  in 
the  outdoors 


People  in  whose  homes  I  have  used  Mellotone  are  the  greatest 
little  boosters  for  ni}^  work  you  ever  saw. 

The  Mellotone  colors  are  rich  and  warm.  They  seem  to  catch  and  hold  the 
sunshine.  They  certainly  do  brighten  things  up  in  the  dark  fall  and  winter  days, 
and  they  rest  as  well  as  delight  the  eyes. 


IS  jnst  as  easy  to  work  with  and  just  as  du- 
rable as  it  is  beautiful.  It  has  remarkable 
hiding-  power,  it  brushes  rapidly  into  a 
smooth  surface,  and  it's  mighty  economical 
for  the  owner  because  it  spreads  so  well. 

Mellotone  is  fadeless,  washable,  not  easily 
scratched  or  marred,  and  great  for  stenciling. 


Write  for  the  real  "dope"  on  Mellotone 
and  "Job  Record  Book" 

Let  us  tell  3'ou  all  about  Mellotone,  send  yon 
cards  showing  the  colors— and  if  you  never  have 
asked  for  our  "Job  Record  Book"  ask  now,  be- 
cause it  is  the  handiest  little  time  and  mone}' 
saver  you  ever  owned. 


Jhe  £owe  Brothers  Company 


Boston 


456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto  S 


the  arts  of  soldier  evolution,  Little  Rock  having  been 
selected  by  the  government  as  a  training  camp.  Some 
28,000  or  30,000  young  men  will  shortly  be  growing  into 
real  soldiers  at  that  point. 

 ■ — ^The  Steel  Oar  Company,   Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 

placed  a  new  plant  in  operation  for  the  repair  of  wooden 
cars.  The  company  is  also  preparing  to  erect  another 
building  for  the  repair  of  steel  cars. 

 ^Weddill  Catchings,  chairman  of  the  United  States 

Cham'ber  of  Commerce  Committee  on  Co-Operation  with 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  describes  steel  for  cars 
and  locomotives  as  a  war  necessity.  Why  not  include 
paint  and  varnish  among  war  necessities?  The  cars  or 
locomotives  are  perishable  products  shorn  of  paint  and 
varnish. 

 ^When  the  white  vested  farmers,  armed  with  trusty 

typewriters,  tackled  the  country  around  Concord,  N.  H., 
with  ladvice  to  dig  up  the  posy  beds,  and  cast  out  the 
flowering  beauties,  and  raise  spuds,  or  beans,  Warner 
Bailey,  with  becoming  indignation,  refused  to  comply.  As 
a  result,  your  uncle  Warner  has,  as  usual,  a  flower  gar- 
den that  simply  wins  the  admiration  of  all' who  pass  that 
way. 

 Master  Painter  B.  B.  Stair,  of  the  Montgomery, 

Ala.,  shops  of  the  A.  and  W.  P.  and  Western,  ably  as- 
sisted by  an  enthusiastic  helpmeet,  is  another  master 
painter  who  evidently  believes  that  engineering  a  rail- 
way paint  shop  and  growing  flowers  in  a  manner  to  elicit 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  community,  are  not 
incompatible  occupations.  Anyhow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stair 
grow  some  of  the  loveliest  blossoming  plants  in  their 
bit  of  country. 

 iF.  W.  Williams,  master  painter  of  the  Virginian 

Railroad,  is  one  of  the  enthusiastic  members  of  the  M. 
C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  while  disappointed  at  being  denied 
the  privilege  of  meeting  everybody  at  the  place  where 
everybody  knows  everybody,  he  is  nevertheless  getting  a 
large  volume  of  work  through  the  Princeton,  Va.,  shops 
of  the  company,  and  incidentally  catching  a  breath  of 
the  best  air  that  blows  across  that  favored  country. 


 -fn  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  home  of  many  comforts,  the 

veteran  Fred  S  Ball,  former  master  car  painter  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  enjoying  these  pleasant  sum- 
mer days.  To  the  callers  he  is  reminiscent  of  other 
days  when  the  business  of  managing  a  great  paint  shop 
was  a  game  replete  with  fascination  and  alive  with  the 
counter  play  of  nimble  thinking  and  acting.  And  of 
these,  none  were  more  adept,  in  his  prime,  than  Fred 
Ball. 

 ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Vail  and  daughters,  with  Ar- 
thur E.  Hooven,  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Railway  Review,  of  Chicago,  as  a  family  guest,  were 
recent  callers  upon  Master  Painter  W.  H.  Button,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  at  Sayre,  Pa.  The  party  were  traveling 
by  automobile  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  via  Bingham- 
ton,  Elmira,  etc. 

 Thomas  Knox,  master  painter  on  the  good  ship 

Virginia,  has  recently  been  spending  a  well-earned  va- 
cation at  his  home  in  Sayre,  Pa.  "Tommy"  is  an  old 
Lehigh  Valley  passenger  car  painter,  having  worked  at 
one  time  under  Master  Painter  AV.  H.  Button,  at  the 
Sayre  shops  of  the  company.  He  has  enlisted  for  an- 
other four  years  in  Uncle  Sam's  na\T,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  some- 
thing like  $85  a  month,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

 Harry  C.  Lafferty,  former  master  painter  at  the 

Newcastle,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Standard  Steel  Company, 
and  a  live  wire  in  the  big  timber  of  any  quarter  sec- 
tion under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  has  been  appointed 
master  painter  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  prin- 
cipal headquarters  at  Morris  Park,  N.  Y. 

— — — B.  A.  Little,  of  the  Altoona  plant  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Railroad,  writes  that  he  is  not  counting  on  a 
vacation  this  year.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  work  be- 
ing taken  care  of  at  the  Altoona  shops  and  no  one  is 
taking  a  vacation.  However,  the  lure  of  Atlantic  City, 
the  song  of  the  ocean  and  the  aroma  of  shore  dinners 
and  the  mint  julips  chilled  with  a  crust  of  powdered 
ioe,  are  almost  compulsory  in  their  attractiveness,  even 
to  the  remote  Altoona  type  of  mountaineers. 
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— — —^Arthur  W.  Copp,  son  of  Master  Painter  Charles 
E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  superintendent  of  the  Kenilworth,  N.  J.,  plant 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  a  concern  given  over  to 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  is  now  in  France,  having 
sailed  for  that  country  June  2,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
in  engineering  work  for  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

— — —The  Newcastle  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  painting  department  of  which  was  formerly 
under  the  charge  of  H.  C.  I-afferty,  has  been  closed,  and 
not  a  few  painters  have  been  compelled  to  transfer  their 
services  to  other  lines  of  work,  while  still  others  have 
found  employment  in  their  trade  at  other  points. 

 ■ — ^William  Kelly,  more  familiarly  known  to  his 

iriends  as  "Bill,"  who  assisted  in  tugging  the  white  man's 
burden  through  the  cocoanut  growing  wilderness  of 
Porto  Rico  in  the  early  days  of  the  United  States'  occu- 
pation, and  a  former  foreman  painter  with  honor  in  his 
own  country,  is  now  an  ^  inspector  with  the  Brooklyn 
subway,  .and  a  mighty  good  one,  too. 

—  Master  Painter  Marshall,  of  the  Angus  shops  of 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  reported  to  be  employ- 
ing at  the  present  time  something  close  to  200  women 
brush  users.  These  women  are  being  used  for  both 
painting  and  varnishing,  and  they  have  already  estab- 
lished a  fine  record  for  efflciency. 

•   ^The  "Old  Guard,"  devoid  of  bullet  proof  helmets 

and  glittering  uniforms,  led  by  such  intrepid  and  de- 
voted pioneers  as  Copp,  Bailey,  Dane,  Quest,  Butts,  Mil- 
ler, etc.,  are  all  marching  patriotically  to  the  paint 
shops  and  potato  patches  with  a  fragrant  memory  of 
former  conventions  tucked  safely  away  in  the  mental 
treasure  box  along  with  other  keepsakes,  bent  on  doing 
their  bit  until  President  Gearhart  calls  his  fellow  mem- 
bers to  order  under  the  gilded  dome  of  the  La  Salle,  at 
— let  us  fervently  hope — some  near  future  date. 

 ^Mrs.  Fred  J.  Marsh,  nee  Mabelle  Copp,  who  will 

be  pleasantly  remembered  by  many  members  of  the  As- 
sociation as  having  attended  the  Old  Point  Comfort  con- 
vention in  1903,  in  company  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Copp,  is  spending  the  summer  with  her  fam- 
ily at  the  Copp  cottage  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  Mr. 
Marsh  has  for  a  dozen  years  been  connected  with  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Penn  Charter  School,  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  having  accepted  the  assistant  principalship  of 
the  Maiden,  Mass.,  high  school  for  the  coming  year,  the 
Marsh  and  Copp  families  are  destined,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  father  and  mother  Copp,  to  become  quite  neigh- 
borly. 

 ^One  of  the  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  G.  A.  Vaught,  master  painter  of  the  International 
Railway,  an  electric  line,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Vaught 
handles  a  large  volume  of  work  the  year  round,  and 
the  quality  of  this  work  is  of  a  class  that  wins  the  com- 
mendation of  every  one  that  has  an  appreciative  eye  for 
good  painting. 

 ^Still  another  alert  member  of  the  Association  is 

A.  J.  Wells,  of  the  Union  Traction  Company,  of  Albion, 
Mich.  Wells  is  located  in  the  flower  garden  of  the 
Wolverine  State,  and  in  keeping  with  the  fine  things  that 
flourish  in  that  favored  section,  he  is  turning  out  a 
brand  of  work  that  is  a  delight  to  the  visual  sense. 

—  To  date  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed 

orders  with  its  Altoona  shops  for  the  construction  of 
the  following  freight  cars: — All  steel  box  cars,  2,000; 
steel  maintenance  of  way  flat  cars,  100;  steel  cabin 
cars,  100;  steel  "well-hole"  cars,  25.  These  cars  are  for 
1918  delivery.  This  order,  together  with  uncompleted 
orders,  will,  it  is  said,  keep  the  Altoona  shops  busy  un- 
til the  close  of  next  year.  'Nough  said;  President 
Gearhart  ireeds  no  additional  duties  to  keep  him  In  a 
merry  mood. 

 The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  is  building 

10  large  Mallet  locomotives  at  its  own  shops,  and  Mas- 
ter Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins,  with  all  the  other  work  that 
is  loafing  along,  is  in  no  need  of  one  of  those  new 
fangled  exercisers  which  the  physical  culture  gents  are 
offering  for  a  song  and  dance,  to  keep  him  on  (lie  firing 
line. 

 This  is  not  saying  that  Master  l^ainter  H.  A. 

Polhemus  is  overcrowded  with  work,  for  he  usually  is, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  Erie  Railroad  has  given  an  order 


T/ie  can  that  insures  the  job 


Your  dilemma 

Prices  of  all  materials  going  up.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Skimp  your  work, 
or  raise  prices  ? 

The  one  safe  course:  maintain  your 
reputation  for  high  quality  work — estab- 
lish yourself  in  a  strong  price  position  by 
using  only  the  best  materials. 

Murphy  Varnish 

''the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 
will  help  you  through.  It  covers  enough 
more  surface  and  rubs  enough  more 
easily  to  make  a  big  cut  in  the  amount  of 
material  used  and  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
It  costs  less  by  the  job  than  varnish  thai 
soon  wears  off. 

As  for  your  prices  watch  om-  adver- 
tising. We  are  teaching  the  public  to  pay 
you  for  a  good  varnishing  job. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
Newark,  N.  J.  Chicaiio,  III. 

Doueall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd..  Montreal. 
Canadian  Associate 
ANA 
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3EALERINE 

Here  is  Evidence 
that  Counts-Read  it 


ypACTURlNO  (O- 


O  LA  S  S 
BRUSHES 


PE0R1A,ILL.      Apr"  30,1917. 


Attention  Cliae.  V(.  Gerbig, 
Sales  lianager. 


icichael  KcNaiBara  Varnish  H'orks. 
Detroit,  IfiiQhlgan. 

Gentlemen: 

?/6  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know  of  the  sucoe 
ve  have  had  with  Sealerine.  Of  course  the  increased  orders 
are  sending  you  from  tl.oe  to  time  is  evidence  of  that.. 

Sealerine  is  without  a  doubt  a  wonderful  piece  of  good 
Is  the  only  specialty  in  my  years  of  e>^perience  in  the  jobb 
iness  that  repeats  itself  continuously,  and  the  result-le  o 
have  been  doubled  and  redoubled  on  it.  « 

In  conclusion,   I  will  say  that  Sealerine  is  certainly 
orlous  product,  and  any  jobber  or  distributor  talcing  it  on 
voting  a  little  tliae  t_o.it  will  find  the  result  will  far  ex 
expenditures.  Yours  very  truly, 


SB  that 
that  we 

.  It 

Ing  buB- 
ur  sales 

a  merit- 
and  de- 
ceed  his 


IKE  GLOBK  MAMUFACTURIMG  COttPANY; 


This  letter  was  furnished  us  unso- 
licited by  this  progressive  Illinois 
house.  It  shows  what  the  trade 
think  of  Sealerine  and  how  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  growing. 

Sealerine  makes  paint  adhere 
and  wear  on  damp  surface. 

—Saves  25  to  30  per  cent  labor 
and  material. 

— Overcomes  lime  trouble  in 
wall  work. 

— Use  it  on  wood,  metal  or 
plaster  and  in  paint — inside  or 
outside  work. 

Sample  Half  Gallon  Free 
to  any  Painter.  Send  for 
Booklet.  Good  proposi- 
tion to  Jobbers. 


Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 

to  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  to  repair 
250  gondola  cars  and  250  box  cars. 

 A  controversary  between  the  railroads  and  the 

shopmen  employed  on  the  Southeastern  railroads,  in- 
volving about  25,000  men,  who  demanded  an  increase  ot 
10  cents  an  hour  and  an  eight-hour  day,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for 
mediation,  with  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  both  the 
employers  and  the  men  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  case  the  conciliators  of  the  de- 
partment are  not  able  to  effect  a  settlement.  Many  car 
and  locomotive  painters  are  said  to  be  involved  m  this 
matter  at  issue. 

 The    Baltimore    and    Ohio    announces  another 

anti-spitting  day.  Slips  will  be  placed  in  every  seat  of 
day  coaches,  pointing  out  the  menace  to  public  health 
in  the  persistence  of  this  practice,  and  embodying  a 
polite  request  that  public  opinion  itself  put  the  stamp 
of  disapproval  upon  the  obnoxious  habit.  Why  not 
make  every  day  on  every  railroad  in  the  country  an  anti- 
spitting  day?  What  a  splendid  relief  it  would  prove 
for  the  master  car  painters,  and  the  men  under  their 
direction,  who  have  these  filthy  car  interiors  to  make 
clean  and  wholesome  and  sanitary. 

 About  thirty-seven  years  ago  A.  J.  Bruning  took 

charge,  as  master  painter  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville railroad  shops  at  Evansville,  Ind.  The  shops  are 
a  half  mile  out  from  the  city.  At  about  the  same  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  in 
1901  he  served  as  its  chief  executive  officer  m  a  most 
efficient  manner.  Mr.  Bruning,  at  an  early  age,  learned 
the  carriage  painter's  trade,  going  from  that  depart- 
ment of  work  to  the  employ  of  the  Indianapolis  and  bt. 
Louis  R  R.  After  five  years  he  worked  for  a  time  for 
the  Illinois  Midland,  the  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and 
Western  and  the  Litchfield  Car  Company.  In  all  these 
places  Andrew  Bruning  proved  his  capability  as  a  clever 
craftsman  and  a  clear  thinker.  For  the_  thirty-seven 
vears  in  his  present  position,  he  has  carried  the  pres- 
tige of  a  fine  executive  officer  and  a  manager  of  men  of 
the  first  order.  In  all  his  relations  of  life  the  veteran 
master  painter  of  the  Evansville  shops  of  the  enterpris- 
ing Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  living  on  a  high  level  and  doing  things 
worth  while  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  best  citi- 
zenship in  the  greatest  country  under  the  sun. 

 You  may  look  with  a  microscope  in  vain  for  an 

order  these  days  for  passenger  car  equipment.  This 
state  of  affairs,  due  to  war-time  conditions,  does  not 
imply  that  there  has  been  so  far  any  let  up  m  the  vol- 
ume of  painting  applied  to  this  class  of  equipment.  On 
the  contrary,  from  many  of  the  shops  come  reports  of 
busy  days,  with  no  promised  vacations  for  master  paint- 
ers, and  with  all  hands  going  at  full  speed. 

 _One  of  the  strong  factors  in  car  and  locomotive 

painting  affairs  in  the  Middle  West  is  M.  G-  Taylor, 
foreman  painter  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  shops  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  Railroad.  An  unassuming  man,  Taylor 
does  things  quietly  and  efficiently  and  among  the  official 
family  of  the  I.  C.  he  is  regarded  most  highly.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  a  member  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A. 

—  Four  capable  and  efficient  foremen  painters  are 

C  B  Harwood,  Fred  Kautter,  J.  W.  Quarles  and  H.  O. 
Ruark  all  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  They  have  un- 
?er  their  expert  care  some  825  locomotives,  369  passen- 
ger cars  43,809  freight  cars,  and  1,138  miscellaneous 
cars  and  the  character  of  the  painting  applied  to  this 
equipment  is  of  the  sort  that  meets  with  the  approval 
of  the  public  and  the  officials  "higher  up. 

 ^john  Pfingst,  foreman  painter  of  the  Brooklyn 

Rapid  Transit  Railroad,  has  severed  his  connection  witn 
that  company.  Mr.  Pfingst  ^as  one  year  assistant  fore- 
an  and  ten  years  foreman  for  the  company.  During 
hat  period  he  has  handled  open  cars,  closed  cars,  steel 
cars,  liobble  skirt  cars,  elevated  cars,  freight -cars  and 
handled  the  first  subway  car  the  c°'^P^°/ j^J^'^'o/";,; 
varied  experience  it  is  hard  to  match  Pfingst.  On  July 
I2  Mr.  Pfingst  resigned.  He  intends  to  take  a  short 
rest,  and  like  the  proverbial  chorus  girl,  at  the  end  of 
a  summer  vacation,  will  be  open  for  engagements.  Mr. 
Pfingsfs  assistant,  Denis  O'Brien,  was  appointed  fore- 
man painter. 
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CINCINNATI  PAINTERS  PLAY. 

AT  the  regular  montlily  meeting  of  the  Master  piaint- 
ers'  Association  of  Cincinnati,  held  at  the  Associ- 
ation rooms,  Bradford  block,  Saturday,  ouly  7,  a 
inotion  prevailed  that  the  Association  have  another  one  of 
their  famous  "Fish  Fries  and  Bowling  Parties." 

President-  John  Theobald  set  the  date  for  Saturday, 
July  14,  and  appointed  C.  C.  Heckman  and  F.  H.  Walter 
the  committee  to  arrange  the  affair. 

Seeing  that  they  needed  more  help  (as  this  was  to  be 
a  banner  affair)  the  committee  called  on  W.  Arthur  Theo- 
bald to  help  them  out. 

The  committee  set  to  work  at  once  and,  on  Monday, 
July  16,  cards  were  in  the  mails  inviting  all  members  of 
the  local  association,  some  of  the  State  association  mem- 
bers, some  local  dealers  and  the  officers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association.    These  cards  read  as  follows:  — 

The  next  regular  Fish  fry  and  Bowling  Contest  of 
the  Master  Painters'  Association  of  Cincinnati  will 
be  held  at  Mecklenburg's  Garden,  University  and 
Highland  avenues  (Highland  avenue  or  Vine-Burnet 
cars  to  the  door),  Saturday,  July  14,  at  1  p.  m,  sharp. 
Do  not  fail  to  use  the  return  card  (at  once)  and  ad- 
vise the  committee  that  you  will  be  with  us. 

The  Committee, 
C.  C.  Heckman, 
F.  H.  Walter, 
W  Arthur  Theobald. 

At  the  top  of  the  card  was  a  notice  that  "there  would 
be  a  meeting  or  convention  of  master  painters  and  dec- 
orators at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  July  24  to  37.  Convince 
yourself  that  you  will  be  there."  The  bottom  of  the 
cards  advised  those  who  received  them  and  attended  the 
party  that  "—after  filling  up  and  bowling  their  heads 
off— to  tell  the  secretary  (Joel  Kennedy)  that  they  were 
going  to  atend  the  convention."  This  was  just  a  little 
boost  to  help  the  State  association  to  have  a  good  conven- 
tion this  year.  The  card  was  a  double  affair,  with  the 
reply  card  attached.  The  members  were  assured  a  good 
time,  as  no  better  place  can  be  found  to  eat  and  bowl 
than  that  selected  by  the  committee. 

Promptly  at  1  p.  m.  Saturday,  .July  14,  heads  were 
counted  and  the  good  times  started.  Eating  fish  (and 
then  some  more  fish)  with  plenty  of  lemonade  and  side 
dishes,  and  steaks  for  those  who  did  not  care  for  the 
finny  tribe,  was  the  first  order  of  pleasure. 

After  having  plenty  to  eat  the  smokes  were  passed  and 
then  President  Theobald  called  upon  Secretary  Kennedy 
to  talk  to  those  present  in  regard  to  the  State  convention 
and  have  those  members  who  intended  to  go  to  the  con- 
vention decide  whether  they  would  travel  to  Put-in-Bay 
by  rail  or  auto.  The  count  showed  that  twenty-two  would 
attend,  and  after  some  little  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
travel  by  auto,  leaving  Cincinnati  Sunday,  July  22,  tour- 
ing the  western  part  of  Ohio  and  arriving  in  Toledo  Tues- 
day afternoon,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  boat  to  the 
island. 

After  this  arrangement,  President  Theobald  announced 
there  would  be  no  speech-making,  as  the  members  had 
gathered  to  eat  and  bowl  and  not  to  talk,  and  as  the 
eats  were  all  captured,  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the 
bowling  alleys.  Talking  of  business  was  absolutely  out 
of  order. 

While  on  the  alleys  quite  a  few  "diamonds  in  the  rough" 
were  found  and  will  bear  watching,  as  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  will  rival  Jimmy  Smith.  After  bowling 
for  about  two  hours,  most  of  the  members  being  tired 
out,  sat  back  and  watched  a  match  game  for  a  large  side 
bet  (the  writer  thinks  seventy-five  cents  was  involved) 
between  Fred  Fast,  of  Otto  Fast  &  Son;  Presley  Botts,  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  and  D.  E.  Jones,  of 
the  Eagle-Picher  I^ead  Company.  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
traveling  along  most  of  the  afternoon,  claiming  no  medals 
for  his  good  bowling,  but  when  the  other  two  hopped 
on  him  for  "fish"  he  decided  that  he  would  show  his  skill, 
and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  walked  away  with  the 
"kale,"  totaling  the  nice  count  of  $2.2.5. 

After  this  match  a  partnership  match  was  started:  — 
W  Arthur  Theobald,  of  John  Theobald  &  Son,  and  M.  J. 
Daly,  of  Taylor-Lowenstein  &  Co.,'  bowled  as  partners 
against  C.  C.  Heckman,  of  the  Bertling  Bros.  Co.,  and 
Fred  Fast.  This  game  was  close  until  the  fifth  frame, 
when  Theobald  (who  is  a  high  average  bowler  in  one 
of  Cincinnati's  best  bowling  leagues)  let  loose.  Result:  — 
Theobald  and  Daly  won  by  a  hundred  and  five  pins.  Many 


If  you  were  painting 
your  own  house, 
you  would  doubtless 
use  a  good  propor- 
tion of 


New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 


That  is  the  best  possible 
argument  for  using  zinc 
paints  on  every  job  you  do. 
Good  jobs  are  the  best  in- 
surance of  future  business, 
and  zinc  is  the  best  insur- 
ance of  a  good  painting 
job. 

You  can  obtain  composite  bases  in 
paste  form,  containing  zinc,  from 
all  the  leading  manufacturers. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1H4S 

Braiith:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Buildintj,  Chicago 
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Durability  a  mystery?    Not  with  "F-S"  Products 

Over  a  half-century's  experience  and  a  consistent 
policy  of  using  the  very  best  materials,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  superior  working  qualities  and 
durability  of  our  varnishes  and  other  products. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^   Paints^  Varnishes   since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


(140) 


other  interesting  individual  matches  followed,  until  some- 
one thoughtlessly  discovered  that  it  was  six  o'clock  and 
time  to  go  home. 
Among  those  present  were:  — 

Painters: — Joel  Kennedy,  Milton  G.  Kennedy,  J.  D. 
Hasemeier,  Alfred  Hasemeier,  Edward  Heineman,  John 
Theobald,  W.  Arthur  Theobald,  George  Noell,  Sr.;  George 
Noell,  Jr.;  J.  C.  Flanneiy,  P.  H.  Walter,  H.  Bfertling,  C. 
C.  Heckman,  Otto  Fast,  Fred  Fast,  G.  M.  Fenner  (the 
only  honorary  member  the  local  association  can  boast  of), 
Joseph  J.  Parker,  Richard  H.  Parker,  John  F.  Holmer, 
John  Holmer,  William  Affelhoy,  George  'P.  Saehr,  Gus 
Wrampelmeier,  Ernest  Wrampelmeier,  R.  Trarbach,  Ed- 
ward Peperkorn  and  E.  Graef. 

Dealers:— Presley  B.  Botts,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company;  M.  J  Daly,  of  Taylor-Lowenstein  Co.; 
Frank  Parsons,  of  the  Foy  Paint  Company;  W.  J.  .Schwein, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company;  D.  E.  Jones,  of 
the  Bagle-Picher  Lead  Company;  Louis  H.  Bolce,  of  Louis 
H.  B'olce  &  Co.;  A.  G.  Saeger,  of  the  Saeger-Winstel  Co.; 
H.  E.  Bitzer,  of  the  Glidden  Varnish  Company;  F.  L. 
Pinkham,  of  the  Trus-Con  Laboratories,  of  Detroit,  and 
H.  A.  Burgett,  of  the  Burgett  Varnish  Company. 

The  committee  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
good  arrangements  and  all  went  home  "feeling  fine." 


and  Sanitation  Exposition  in  history,  three  large  floors  of 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  being  used.  The  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  will  co- 
operate in  this.  Thousands  of  safety  devices  and  demon- 
strations of  accident  prevention  will  be  on  view. 
position  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  one  week. 


The  ex- 


SAFETY  CONGRESS  AND  EXHIBITION. 

IN  view  of  the  changed  conditions  that  are  being  brought 
about  in  numerous  factories  by  the  national  draft,  the 
matter  of  safety  of  employes,  especially  novices  who 
are  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  enlist,  has  become 
a  national  problem  of  considerable  importance,  and  with 
this  idea  foremost  in  mind,  a  huge  Safety  and  Sanitation 
Congress  has  been  called  to  take  place  in. New  York  city, 
September  10-15.  It  will  be  the  largest  congress  of  this 
nature  ever  held  and  delegates  from  all  over  the  world 
will  attend  to  discuss  matters  perUining  to  the  promo- 
tion and  standardization  of  safety  methods  in  factories, 
railroads,  and  the  various  hazardous  industries.  Coinci- 
dent with  this  Congress  there  will  be  the  largest  Safety 


DEATH  OF  RICHARD  L.  MEEK. 

RICHARD  LIONEL  MEEK,  well  known  to  the  paint 
trade  in  the  Metropolitan  District    of  New  York 
city,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  on  July  5, 
aged  72  years. 

Mr.  Meek  was  born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  Avas  a 
graduate  of  Hobart  College  at  Geneva.  He  came  to  New 
York  soon  after  leaving  college  and  became  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  Works,  in 
December,  1867,  representing  that  company  as  a  sales- 
man, until  its  consolidation  with  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, and  continuing  with  the  latter  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  although  ill  health  compelled  him  to  go  on 
the  retired  list  about  the  first  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Meek  had  a  very  wide  acquaintance  among  dealers 
and  painters  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  trade,  as  w^ell  as  by  his  employ- 
ers and  associates  in  the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  National 
Lead  Company.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son  and 
daughter,  and  four  grandchildren. 


The  varnish  and  enamel  that  will  be  used  in  finishing 
the  new  twenty-eight-story  Hotel  Commonwealth,  that 
will  soon  be  erected  in  the  Times  Square  district  of 
New  York  city,  will  be  furnished  by  Emil  Caiman  &  Co. 


■  An  eight-page  folder  recently  sent  out  by  the  E.  A. 
Munns  Kalsomine  Company  is  made  up  of  reduced  fac- 
similes of  the  full-page  advertisements  this  company  has 
been  running  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS— EGG  SHELL  -  FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties      Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a  Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a  similar  purpose 

JVrite  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  past  month  has  been  somewhat  quiet  in  paint- 
ing circles  in  the  city.  No  one  can  be  said  to 
have  been  rushed  with  work,  and  only  compara- 
tively few  have  been  at  all  busy.  The  month  opened 
very  cold  and  wet,  thus  preventing  the  carrying  on  of 
painting  operations,  and  then  changed  to  an  extensively 
hot  period,  the  thermometor  registering  up  in  the  nine- 
ties, which  proved  equally  embarrassing  to  the  painter. 
The  result  was  that  business  fell  off  very  considerably. 
There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  paperhanging  done. 
This  end  of  the  business  has  certainly  been  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  the  trade  this  summer.  Those  who  de- 
pended almost  altogether  on  new  work  have  had  a  very 
slack  season  so  far,  and  it  does  not  look  just  at  present 
as  though  there  will  be  any  immediate  betterment  of 
conditions  in  this  line.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
new  residences  and  business  blocks  being  erected,  yet 
the  number  is  nothing  like  what  was  anticipated.  War 
activities  have  very  materially  affected  all  other  lines 
of  trade.  Great  efforts  are  being  put  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions. 


The  material  market  is  still  of  vacillating  character 
and  rises  and  falls  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the 
tides.  Raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  have  ebbed  and 
flowed,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.35  and  ?1.38,  respectively, 
for  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  has  gone 
back  a  few  points  and  is  now  quoted  at  6.3c.  per  im- 
perial gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead  ground  in  oil 
has  remained  firm  at  ?19  per  100  pounds,  in  ton  lots. 
Very  little  change  is  noticeable  in  other  lines.  Tlie  high 
prices  previously  quoted  still  obtain.  There  is  buch 
adverse  criticism  of  the  present  apparently  exorbitant 
prices.  The  painters  claim  that  many  jobs  have  been 
lost  to  them  because  of  the  high  figures  which  they  are 
compelled  to  ask. 

Owing  to  so  much  unfavorable  weather  the  great  picntc 
of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters'  Association  has  again 
been  postponed.  Old  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  the  chief  of- 
fender.    He   has   kept  the   grove   so   thoroughly  sub- 


merged that  Hughes  threatens  to  get  after  Sinclair  in 
submarines  rather  than  have  the  great  struggle  for  the 
world's  baseball  mastery  called  off.  Sinclair  suggested 
war  canoes,  but  Hughes  would  not  risk  his  men  in  any 
such  frail  bark.  The  teams  are  very  anxious  to  get  at 
each  other,  and  the  event  promises  to  be  a  thriller, 
whether  of  a  naval  or  land  lubber  variety. 

The  Local  Union  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  America  held  a  very  successful  excursion, 
by  steamer,  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  on  July  21.  A 
splendid  program  of  games  was  carried  out  and  some 
very  valuable  prizes  distributed  to  the  winners  of  the 
various  events. 


Cross  and  Risley  have  entered  into  partnership  as 
painters  and  decorators  and  are  building  up  a  splendid 
east  end  trade.  They  are  both  practical  and  experienced 
men  and  should  succeed. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Works  suffered  from  a  fire  re- 
cently, which  was  caused  by  tlie  over-hoillng  of  one  of 
the  pots.  The  damage  amounted  to  about  $300,  which 
was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 


Mr.  Breend,  who  figured  somewhat  conspicuously  in 
the  recent  School  Board  investigation,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  services  of  tlip  Board  of  I^duoation  as 
foreman  painter. 

The  Young  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  Broadway  Metho- 
dist Tabernacle,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Sorsoliel, 
held  a  very  delightful  picnic  at  the  beautiful  summer 
villa  of  E.  J.  Linington,  at  Long  Branch.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent. 

Jas.  Phinnemore  will  represent  the  Canadian  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  at  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Kxecutive  Board  at  Peoria.  Ill  , 
August  6. 

The  city  seems  to  be  infested  with  a  gang  of  auto 
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The  Name  to  Go  BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf  ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Trice  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

ioi -io7  i'p?u.?e  s't.  Philadelphia 


thieves  at  the  present  time.  President  Robinson  and 
Vice-President  Alexander,  of  the  Toronto  Master  Paint- 
ers' Association,  both  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
rauders. Fortunately,  both  of  their  cars  were  recov- 
ered before  any  very  material  damage  was  done.. 


Senator  O'Hearn  is  spending  his  summer  outing  at 
his  "Canadian  Killarney,"  at  the  picturesque  spot  of 
Port  Dalhousie.  The  genial  Senator  is  very  fond  of 
fishing,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  return  with  his 
usual  fund  of  flsh  lore  very  materially  augmented. 

The  North  Toronto  Bowling  Green  is  the  rendezvous 
of  several  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters'  Association  on  these  beautiful  summer 
evenings.  With  such  experts  as  Stewart  Hughes,  Jack 
Robinson,  Billy  Weeks  and  Dave  Gould,  the  master  paint- 
ers' reputation  is  not  likely  to  suffer  very  seriously  when 
they  run  up  against  the  crack  rinks  which  compose  the 
membership  of  the  club.  These  gentlemen  are  con- 
stantly adding  new  luster  to  their  already  brilliant  per- 
formances. 


John  Anthony,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Andrew  Muirhead  Company,  Ltd.,  color  and  varnish 
manufacturers,  had  the  honor  of  being  vice-skip  on  the 
expert  rink  of  lawn  bowlers  which  won  the  Association 
trophy  at  the  recent  Lawn  Bowling  Tournament  at 
Orangeville,  where  all  the  crack  rinks  of  the  country 
met  in  competition.  The  trophy  is  a  much  coveted 
prize  and  reflects  the  very  highest  credit  on  the  superior 
skill  of  the  rink  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  land  it. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Celia  O'Hearn,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jas.  J.  O'Hearn,  to  Peter  Lynch,  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  was  solemnized  on  July  3,  in  St.  Patrick's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  by  Rev.  S.  Grogan,  C.  S.  S.  R.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  imme- 
diate friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  bride  was 
attired  in  a  traveling  suit  of  white  serge  and  was  given 
away  at  the  altar  by  her  father.  Miss  Maggie  O'Hearn 
attended  the  bride,  while  Mr.  J.  Corcoran  assisted  the 
groom.  The  happy  couple  left  for  Chicago,  where  they 
will  spend  their  honeymoon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LjTich  will 
return  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  intend  making 
their  home.  They  are  followed  by  the  hearty  congratu- 
lations of  a  host  of  well-wishers. 


The  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  R.  Wood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters'  Association,  in  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which  took  place  at  the  family 
residence  on  the  morning  of  July  2.  Mrs.  Wood  was 
in  her  seventieth  year.  The  deceased  lady  was 
a  member  of  the  Bloor  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  was 
always  most  active  in  every  good  work  in  connection 
with  the  church.  Mrs.  Wood  was  very  highly  respected 
for  her  many  Christian  virtues,  and  will  be  greatly 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  her  pastor.  Rev.  W.  A.  Cam- 
eron, assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  McKay.  Interment  took  place 
in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery. 


CLEVELAND  PAINT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Club  of  Paint 
Superintendents  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
June  22. 

G.  B.  Heckel,  secretary  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Association,  talked  to  the  club  on  the  "Manufacture 
and  Use  of  Zinc  Oxide."  Mr.  Heckel  had  a  very  inter- 
esting moving  picture  film  showing  the  various  proc- 
esses in  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and  discussed  at 
length,  in  addition,  the  economic  condition  of  the  zinc 
market  and  the  advisability  of  the  use  of  zinc  lead  to 
replace  American  process  zinc  oxide. 

The  club  is  planning  an  outing  for  its  summer  meet- 
ing at  some  one  of  the  numerous  summer  resorts  near 
Cleveland. 

The  Cleveland  Club  expects  to  co-operate  with  the 
Louisville  Paint  Superintendents'  Club,  and  with  any 
organization  of  a  similar  nature,  in  tests  of  raw  mate- 
rials of  interest  to  the  paint  industry.  The  Research 
Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Club  is  doing  such  testing 
at  present,  and  submitting  interesting  and  valuable  re- 
ports to  the  entire  club  on  new  materials  which  are  sug- 
gested for  use  in  the  industry. 


USE  FOX'S 

CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  are  the  products  of  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  and .  sale  of  such 
materials. 

Thirty  years  of  constant  effort,  honest  dealing 
and  gradual  suceess. 

y/e  offer  the  best  materials  in  our  line  on  the 
market  and  guarantee  our  products  will  over- 
come more  difficulties,  prove  more  reliable 
and  cost  less  per  jib  than  any  others. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  responsible  con- 
cerns in  the  trade. 

We  Urge  Your  Trade. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


AGED 

FLOOR  SPAR 
FINISHING  SPAR 

FLAT  FINISH 
BANZAI  ENAMEL, 


in  the  purifying,  mellowing  process 
of  ageing,  Pitcairn  Aged  Varnishes 
gain  a  rich  individuality  directly  re- 
flected in  the  character  and  elegance  of 
the  finished  work.  Science  has  no 
short-cut  for  the  aging  process,  and 
none  is  attempted  in  the  manufacture 
of  Pitcairn  Aged  Varnishes. 


Pitcairn  Varnish 
Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Distributing  stocks  in  25  centers 

of  United  States 
Sold  by  retailers  everywhere 


Pitcairn  Aged  Varnishes 


m 


EL 

TRADE  MARK 


PAINT  AND  ^ 
VARNISH  REMOVER 


THE  BEST  ASSURANCE 

The  use  of  AD-EL-ITE  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels, 
Stains,  etc.,  is  the  best  assurance  that  you  will  get  the 
repeat  order. 

Our  goods  will  cover  your  work  with  satisfaction,  and 
there  is  an  AD-EL-ITE  product  for  every  purpose. 


ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 

71 6-726  Washington  Boulevard  -  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  TORONTO 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  WaJl  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


EiLamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEORGE  L.  GOULD'S  GOLDEN  JUBILEE. 

ON  Friday,  August  3,  George  L.  Gould,  of  Gould  & 
Cutler,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  president  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  in 
1908,  completed  fifty  years  of  active  business  in  the 
paint,  oil  and  varnish  trade,  and  at  noon  on  that  day 
the  members  of  the  corporation  and  the  traveling  sales- 
men bore  Mr.  Gould  away  to  the  Ferncroft  Inn,  where 
they  properly  celebrated  his  half  century  in  the  paint, 
oil  and  varnish  business.  The  party  left  Boston  in  auto- 
mobiles and  returned  by  the  same  means  in  the  early 
evening. 

A  table  was  bountifully  set  and  decorated  in  a  private 
dining  room  at  the  Ferncroft,  where  a  very  tempting 
menu  was  enjoyed  in  that  leisurely  manner  which  ren- 
ders an  excellent  pinner  most  enjoyable. 

After  the  dinner,  at  which  George  W.  Bacheller,  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation,  presided,  short  addresses  were 
made  by  assistant  treasurer  George  A.  Richardson,  Simon 
Newton,  Walter  J.  Trowbridge,  James  H.  Spencer,  Carl 
W.  Bacheller  and  James  R.  Meaney.  These  speeches 
were,  of  course,  all  of  a  felicitous  nature  and,  naturally, 
referred  to  "this  auspicious  occasion,"  and  took  the  form 
of  expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection  for  Mr.  Gould. 

Mr.  Bacheller  presented  Mr.  Gould  with  a  letter,  beau- 
tifully inscribed  on  parchment,  congratulating  him  on  his 
long  connection  with  the  paint  trade.  This  testimonial 
was  signed  by  the  members  of  the  corporation  and  all 
the  employes,  the  office  boy  by  no  means  excepted. 

After  this  interesting  episode  Mr.  Bacheller  resigned 
his  chair  to  Vice-President  Charles  D.  Miller,  who,  after 
a  felicitous  address,  presented  Mr.  Gould  with  a  bronze 
plaque  bearing  a  likeness  of  himself  in  bas-relief.  Mr. 
Gould  responded  in  his  usual  courtly  manner — as  well 
he  might  be— by  this  display  of  affection,  loyalty  and  love 
on  the  part  of  those  associated  with  him  in  various  ca- 
pacities in  the  concern  of  Gould  &  Cutler. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner  Mr.  Miller  asked  Mr.  Newton  to  present  to  every 
member  oi  the  party  the  souvenir  which  had  been  pre- 
pared. This  Mr.  Newton  did.  The  souvenir  consisted  of 
the  menu  in  the  form  of  a  double  folder;  on  the  back  of 
the  menti  was  printed  a  reproduction  of  the  bronze  plaqtie 
presented  to  Mr.  Gould.  This  reproduction  was  surround- 
ed by  an  embossed  border.  Inside,  on  the  left-hand  page, 
was  printed  the  menu  in  "paint  language";  on  the  op- 
posite side  was  the  menu  translated  into  ordinary  Eng- 
lish. 

Another  souvenir  consisted  of  a  sterling  silver  handled 
penknife,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  initials  of  each 
recipient. 

After  an  informal  season  of  conversation  and  im- 
promptu remarks  the  party  returned  to  Boston  in  auto- 
mobiles. 


SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

ENCOURAGING  reports  are  being  received  at  the  of- 
fice of  drugs  and  poison  plants  investigations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  concerning  the 
adaptability  of  samples  of  sunflower  seed  oil  distributed 
among  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  as  a  substitute 
for  linseed  oil  now  that  the  latter  has  climbed  to  almost 
prohibitive  prices.  In  order  to  acquaint  the  trade  with 
the  results  generous  quantities  of  the  oil  were  distribut- 
ed so  that  file  manufacturers  could  make  trade  tests. 

A  number  of  those  who  have  tried  it  reply  that  if  it 
can  be  produced  in  large  quantities  at  a  price  to  success- 
fully compete  with  soya  bean  and  corn  oil  there  will  be 
a  big  demand  for  the  sunflower  seed  oil. 

In  the  South,  particularly  in  South  Carolina,  where  the 
early  experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  have 
been  made  with  growing  simflowers  as  an  auxiliary  crop, 
conditions  have  operated  to  curtail  the  growth  at  the 
very  time  when  there  is  developing  a  demand  in  response 
to  the  overtures  of  the  Federal  department.  Throughout 
the  entire  South  the  abnormal  prices  for  cotton  have  in- 
duced all  the  people  to  grow  cotton  almost  exclusively. 

The  Federal  officials,  having  demonstrated  to  the  trade 
that  this  valuable  auxiliary  oil  supply  is  available  and 
that  it  can  be  grown  commercially,  are  looking  forward 
to  trade  activity  in  adopting  sunflower  seed  oil  so  as  to 
warrant  largely  increased  production  from  next  spring's 
plantings. 
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Eagle  Pure  White  Lead 

Old  Dutch  Process 

When  you  paint  this  coming  season  guard  against 
any  possible  trouble  by  using  EAGLE.  It  is  a 
real  OLD  DUTCH  PROCESS  white  lead  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction. 

For  whiteness,  spreading  power  and  for  durability 
you  will  find  EAGLE  to  be  the  standard  as  it  has 
been  since  1843. 


General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  CHICAGO, 


THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  'IN  THE  WORLD 
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Short  in  labor  and  time 
—  long  in  beauty  and 
satisfaction. 


Velvet  White  Enamel 


THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State  ^SLZ''  Coating 

It  gives  a  dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn't 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 


Trial  Can  Free- 


Just  write  for  it,  specifying  what 
tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


BOOKS 


for  Painters, 
Decorators 
Paint  Manufacturers 


Write  for  Catalog  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


WALL  PAPER  ROTARIANS. 

AT  the  time  of  the  1917  Rotary  Convention,  which 
was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  June  17  to  21,  the 
members  representing  the  wall  paper  trade  in  their 
several  cities,  held  a  special  meeting  at  the  office  of 
F  J.  Cooledge  &  Son,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
the  wall  paper  business,  under  the  chairmanship  of  C. 
P.  Eilerson,  proprietor  of  the  Crescent  Wall  Paper  Store, 
of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed:  — 

(1)  What  this  section  can  do  to  help  the  Allies. 

(2)  Roster. 

(3)  The  elimination  of  the  "dull  season." 

(4)  Leakage  in  business. 

(5)  The  good  vocational  meetings  do. 

(6)  Correspondence  with  members. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  — 

(1)  Pledging  ourselves  to  help  support  our  govern- 
ment by  willingly  giving  up  our  men  and  by  our  moral 
support  to  aid  the  government  in  its  various  construc- 
tions. 

(2)  That  each  member  of  the  sections  be  furnished 
with  a  roster  of  the  section  and  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  printed  in  same,  each  member  to  contribute 
one  dollar  towards  publishing  of  same. 

(3)  To  combine  the  wall  paper  and  the  painting  and 
decorating  sections  into  one  section,  at  the  International 
convention  only. 

The  following  was  suggested:  — 

That  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  should  be  re- 
spectively elected  alternately  from  the  different  trades. 

The  officers  elected  were:  — 

Chairman,  C.  P.  Eilerson,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Vice-chairman,  Geo.  C.  Murray,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 
Secretary,  Harold  Cooledge,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  meeting  of  the  Wall  Paper 
Section  was  the  reading  of  a  number  of  letters  and  pa 
pers  from  members  of  various  local  rotary  clums  en- 
gaged in  the  wall  paper  business. 

The  following  extracts  from  those  letters  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  entire  trade:  — 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  Frederick 
W.  King,  of  Philadelphia:  — 

A  Decorating  Trade  Organization. 

The  formation  in  each  city  and  town  of  a  decorating 
trade  organization,  to  be  amalgamated  into  a  national 
organization,  for  the  betterment  of  general  trade  condi- 
tions, with  a  Rotarian  as  a  leader,  in  each  city.  We 
would  soon  have  a  national  association  which,  by  its 
unit  leadership  and  organized  strength,  would  accom- 
plish a  vast  amount  of  good  for  the  retail  dealer. 

We  have  organized  the  Retail  Wall  Paper  Dealers'  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  for  the  following  purposes,  as 
explained  in  Article  II  of  the  By-laws:  — 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be 
to  secure  unity  of  action,  to  promote  a  more  friendly 
intercourse   among   its   members,   to   adjust  differ- 
ences between  them,  to  diffuse  reliable  commercial 
intelligence,  to  foster  trade,  and  protect  it  against 
unjust  or  unlawful  exactions,  to  reform  abuses,  col- 
lect statistics,  and  generally  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  retail  wall  paper  trade. 
The  use  of  the  Rotarian  spirit,  by  means  of  the  sec- 
tion units,  enabling  the  man  far  from  the  markets  to 
get  Rotary  service,  in  securing  any  special  line  of  mate- 
rial or  coloring,  not  carried  in  stock  or  of  an  unusual 
character,  desired  for  special  work;    the  exchange  of 
system  forms  and  any  information  desired  that  would 
benefit  a  fellow  member. 

A  roster  of  all  Rotarians  in  the  country,  listed  as  in- 
terior decorators,  and  embracing  all  of  the  allied  lines 
connected  with  interior  decorating  (manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers),  such  as  wall  paper,  furnl- 


17  V/^¥  ¥¥  TIV/I  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Mlij\.KJ  L^llU  L\l   Shellac  Remover 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  with  Plain  Water 

SENJ)  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO.       -      -       237a  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot*s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  ^^mgle  st^ns  by  analysis^^b^^^  «nd  s^LTn^s^ 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,   ch^^u"^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


AU  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

^.  B.  'Benton,  Architect.  Los  jingele 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


UNION  FILM  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,   Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send   today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


'  G\TMjOO  NQi6 


mil  PAINT  PEOPLE'.-: 
bl  W.  Lake  Si  ■  Chicago  - 1 1 1  -/ 


Send  for  this  Book 

Full  of 

PAINTERS' 
WANTS 

Every  one  who  buys 
paints,  varnishes,  oils, 
brushes  and  all  other  sup- 
olies  used  in  the  paint  shop 
should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  gives  the  reason- 
able prices  we  can  quote 
you  on  all  your  needs  in 
thio  line. 

It  contains  124  pages  of  information  and  fully 
illustrates  our  entire  line,  which  includes  everything 
that  is  needed  for  painting,  varnishing  or  lettering. 

We  make  prompt  shipment  of  all  orders  received 
and  you  can  be  assured  of  getting  the  best  quality  at 
the  lowest  price  on  any  of  the  goods  shown  in  our 
book. 

We  will  send  this  book  free  to  you  on  request. 
Write  us  today  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  by  re- 
turn mail.    Mention  The  Painters  Magazine. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

"The  Paint  People" 
62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO 


WATER 


PROOF 


{Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.00  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  fret  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


OPPORTUNITY   COLUMN.  1 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for^ 
each  additional  word.    No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 
^   / 

Vi^ANTED 

Experienced  Paint  Grinder  to  take  charge  of  mills,  tint- 
ing and  paint  manufacturing  generally.  State  age,  ref- 
erences, experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  333,  care 
of  this  paper. 


WIDE-AWAKE  PAINT  SALESMEN 

Who  have  a  little  spare  time  can  add  to  their  income  by 
taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Magazine.  Liberal 
commission  given.  E'or  particulars  address  SUBiSCRIP- 
TION  DEPiARTMENT,  THE  PAINTlEfRS  MAlGAZINE,  100 
William  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  MAKE  PAINT  FOR  SALE 

You  need  a  copy  of  "Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding," 
the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  ever  published. 
Written  by  a  man  with  more  than  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  factories  in 
the  country;  giving  up-to-date  American  practice  in 
terms  understood  by  the  factory  man.  Practical  working 
formulas  in  commercial  quantities.  The  book  is  worth 
many  times  its  price — Ten  Dollars,  delivered.  Address 
BOOK  DEIPARTMENT,  THiB  PAINTEIRS  MAGAZINE, 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 

PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by,  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a  purchaser. 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  WANTED 

Advertise  for  him  in  the  Opportunity  Column  and  it  will 
i-each  wide-awal:e  men  who  are  looking  out  for  just  such 
an  opportunity. 

GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

And  a  quick  purchaser  wanted  for  store  and  stock.  This 
is  the  place  to  state  what  you  have  to  offer  if  you  want 
to  reach  live  men  who  are  'looking  for  opportunities. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, 100  William  street.  New  York. 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York. 

WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York. 


ture,  upholstery,  drapery,  electric  and  gas  fixtures,  un- 
der separate  headings. 

A.  B.  Tack,  Jr.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Co-operation  of  the  Decorating  Trades. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Wall  Paper  Section  develop  the 
following  ideas:  — 

1.  A  co-operation  of  trades  of  upholsterers,  furniture 
dealers,  wall  paper  men,  etc.  All  trades  that  decorate 
interiors,  for  each  one  needs  the  others  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful whole. 

2.  In  my  business  I  furnish  and  hang  wall  coverings 
only — some  other  dealers  will  sell  the  furniture  only, 
and  probably  a  third  will  sell  the  carpets,  draperies,  etc. 
You  can  see  how  closely  these  dealers  are  working  to- 
gether and  yet  know  practically  nothing  of  their  meth- 
ods. 

3.  An  interchange  of  ideas  in  regard  to  dealing  with 
customers,  efficiency  in  employes,  store  arrangements, 
etc. 

Frederick  J.  Rutter,  proprietor  of  J.  D.  Margerum  & 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  suggested:  — 

Have  the  speeches  of  all  wall  paper  members  published 
in  the  Roster. 

Have  a  trouble  column,  where  one  can  put  in  some 
rare  cases  of  unknown  troubles  in  being  able  to  produce 
results. 

Have  a  system  of  handling  business  in  the  rush  sea- 
sons put  before  each  member,  so  he  can  give  Rotary  ser- 
vice in  reality. 

Publish  cost  keeping  systems  to  fit  our  kind  of  busi- 
ness, which  is  hard  to  do. 

Closer  Affiliation  with  the  Paint  Trade. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  Edbert  L. 
Tenney,  manager  Henry  Bosch  Company,  New  York:  — 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Wall  Paper  Section  develop 
the  following  ideas:  — 

Co-operation — When  any  question  arises  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  wall  paper  trade,  there  should 
be  interchange  of  information  and  opinions.  This 
should  be  conducted,  I  think,  through  the  chairman  of 
the  section  so  that  all  the  members  may  benefit  by  the 
ideas  promulgated  and  information  gained. 

I  would  also  suggest  discussion  of  the  advisability  of 
closer  affiliation  with  allied  trades — particularly  the 
paint  trade. 

No  Dull  Season. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  Tom  B. 
Duncan,  president  T.  B.  Duncan  &  Sons,  Louisville, 
Ky.:  — 

1.  Supply  each  Rotarian  in  Wall  Paper  Section  a  roster 
of  Wall  Paper  Rotarians  in  each  city. 

2.  Establish  a  reasonable  basis  of  profit  for  small  ac- 
commodation exchanges  between  ourselves,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  Rotarians  accommodate  each  other  fairly 
and  promptly. 

3.  Educate  our  customers  to  know  we  are  running  a 
fifty-two  week  business.  Get  out  of  their  heads  that  we 
can  only  do  papering  at  certain  seasons.  We  should 
never  use  the  term  "dull  season."  It  admits  a  weakness 
in  our  business. 

A  National  Retail  Wall  Paper  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  suggestions  were  offered  by  Charles  E. 
Hunter,  president  and  treasurer  Chas.  E.  Hunter  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn:  — 

The  advisability  of  organizing  either  a  national  or 
sectional  retail  wall  paper  dealers'  association. 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  there  has  never  been 
any  sort  of  an  organization  in  the  interest  of  the  retail 
trade.  The  manufacturers  are  organized.  The  large 
book  men  have  an  association.  Why  not  a  retail  asso- 
ciation, where  we  can  get  to.gether  annually  and  plan 
for  the  betterment  of  our  end  of  the  business- 


"KEEP  THINGS  MOVING." 

ONE  of  the  most  potent  and  patriotic  slogans  of  the 
day  is  "Keep  things  moving."  Keep  money  in 
circulation.  Keep  employment  for  everybody. 
Keep  wages  good.  Keep  on  making  money  that  we  may 
have  money  for  war  sacrifices.  The  worst  that  could 
happen  to  the  world  tolay  would  be  a  business  depres- 
sion in  the  United  States. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  1917-18  Stands  and  Tint  Books  have  arrived. 

With  a  Grass  Cloth  Book  they  are  being  distributed  in  accordance  with  our  usual  custom. 
All  of  the  sample  books  issued  by  us  during  1917  will  be  supplementary  to  those  distributed 
in  1916  and  previously.    Therefore,  please  continue  to  use  the  following. 

Ask  us  to  r     1916-17  Stand  with  Tint  and  Grass  Cloth  Book 

mail  you  a  tear-out     -\      1915-16      "  '        "       "  " 

list  .  (    1914-15     "       "       "  " 

All  of  the  papers  shown  in  the  above  mentioned  Stand  and  Tint  books  are  made  in  London,  England, 
by  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 


CHICAGO 
125  North  Wabash  Avenue 


MPORTERS 


NEW  YORK 
105-107  West  40th  Street 


L  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


3S6W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing 
and  polishing  floors,  but  also 
for  pianos,  automobiles,  tan 
shoes,  leather  bags,  etc.  We 
solicit  your  inquiry. 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kakomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterpiinates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SiSK  iVIFG.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satis/action. 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  IR8S1 

90-92  West  Broadway  NEW  \  ORK 
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The 

^"r.    Creators      5' WW 
and  Stay  of  Civilization 
EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION 

In  Educational  and  Religious  edifices  and 
temples 

WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES 

are  used  for  painting,  decorating,  cleaning, 
sweeping,  dusting,  sanitation  and  other  pur- 
poses. Best  bristles,  Vulcan  Rubber  Ce- 
mented method  of  holding  bristles  in 
brushes.  Over  ten  thousand  kinds  and  sizes, 
every  brush  want  supplied. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE.  Dept.  a 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-Arlams  Bnishoa  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  OITioial  Blue 
Ribhon,  tho  Highest  Award  at  I'auaina-Pacifio  Exposition.  1916 


MAKE  THE  WINDOW  TELL  THE  STORY. 

ONE  very  effective  way  to  show  the  public  that  you 
have  a  varied  line  of  merchandise  is  to  make 
your  window  tell  the  story.  The  window  can  do 
this  in  a  way  that  is  most  pronounced — that  is,  if  you 
are  willing  to  make  it  an  effective  medium  for  your 
greater  profit.  Now  the  window  has  a  duty  to  perform. 
It  has  a  place  in  your  business,  and  a  significant  one 
that  must  be  looked  upon  in  this  light;  not  as  a  simple 
vacant  space  that  must  be  filled,  but  as  an  asset  that 
can  prove  a  mighty  force  for  help.  There  is  demanded 
of  you  that  you  supply  the  motive  power  to  make  the 
results  of  the  kind  that  you  seek.  The  window  of  itself 
is  a  poor  business  development  without  something  to 
force  and  hold  attention. 

Give  the  Window  Your  Attention. 
There  must  be  as  much  attention  given  the  window 
as  the  interior  of  the  store,  and  it  might  be  wise  to 
give  it  just  a  little  more  consideration  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  play  such  an  important  part.  It  is  a  marvel 
to  note  how  this  matter  is  being  lost  sight  of  by  many 
stores,  and  of  the  opportunities  that  are  being  neglected 
for  a  wider  and  much  more  effective  means  of  making 
your  store  a  center  of  attraction.  If  you  simply  make  a 
commonplace  display  there  is  nothing  by  which  you  can 
hope  to  make  a  larger  sale.  If  you  simply  fill  your 
window  with  an  ordinary  display  there  is  not  much  to 
be  counted  on  in  the  way  of  return. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  display  itself,  but  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  window,  in  the  background,  in  the  fittings, 
in  the  setting,  and  in  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  several  factors  that  are  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
setting,  that  goes  toward  making  a  window  really  of 
value  to  the  public  and  of  material  help  to  the  mer- 
chant. When  these  things  have  been  given  all  the  at- 
tention that  they  are  entitled  to,  you  have  simply  made 
the  beginning  of  a  labor  that  will  still  demand  of  you 
a  greater  addition.  The  display  of  the  merchandise,  its 
selection,  arrangement  and  other  factors,  are  to  be 
studied  out  with  exactness. 

Let  Individuality  be  the  Keynote. 

Making  the  display  a  simple  show  is  not  enough  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  most  passersby  more  than  a  casual 
notice.  They  are  to  be  given  a  real  reason  for  stopping 
to  inspect  your  line.  You  have  the  opportunity,  but 
you  so  often  neglect  it  that  many  good  round  dollars 
are  simply  rolling  away  from  you  into  other  channels 
when  they  could  just  as  well  roll  into  your  coffers.  The 
blame  must  to  a  degree  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
careless  man,  the  man  who  says  that  it's  not  worth  the 
time  and  expense. 

Sometimes  a  novel  idea  might  be  a  help,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  overdo  this  plan.  Then  there  is  the  suggestion 
that  makes  the  passerby  think  of  his  needs.  There  is 
the  clever  arrangement  of  the  stock,  having  always  in 
mind  the  idea  of  making  it  tell  a  story  of  interest.  There 
is  the  special  sale  plan  to  be  given  publicity  and  the 
timely  window — that  is,  the  window  that  shows  the 
Reasonable  stocks,  that  bring  to  mind  with  unusual  force 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  time  for  purchasing  some  things 
that  can  be  utilized  to  a  greater  advantage  than  at 
others. 

You  have  the  opportunity  in  your  windows  to  make 
them  really  paying  ideas.  You  can  do  much  to  increase 
your  sales,  but  you  cannot  hope,  with  a  faint  hope,  of 
bringing  this  about  without  a  strong  reason,  and  this 
can  only  come  about  with  your  co-operation  and  your 
willingness  to  spend  at  least  a  little  of  your  good  cash 
and  a  slight  portion  of  your  time  that  you  may  realize 
some  tangible  returns.  Make  your  windows  talk  in 
tones  that  can  be  heard  to  limits  of  your  territory. — 
TTie  Keystone  Weekly. 


NORTH  HUDSON  AND  HOBOKEN  CLAM 
BAKE. 

The  master  painters'  associations  of  North  Hudson 
and  of  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  have  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  a  joint  clam  bake  to  be  held  some 
time  after  the  convention,  at  Sauer's  place.  Great  Kills, 
or  Gifford's,  Staten  Island. 

The  committee  consists  of  F.  J.  Bergmann,  Jr.,  John 
J.  Spencer  and  Otto  Isler,  of  the  North  Hudson  Asso- 
ciation: and  William  BaUmann,  Andrew  Peters  and 
Henry  :Meyer,  of  the  Hoboken  Association. 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

r 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Hanuv  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.    Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time  ,* 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust-/  - 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

SampU  gtadty  stnt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t    (Ettab.  1895)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wegtern  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory 
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Rock  Wood  Filler 

The  Most  Reliable  Undercoating 
and  Surfacer 

The  extraordinary  high  price  of 
Shellac  has  prohibited  its  use  ; 
so  Rockwood  Filler  takes  its  place 
in  the  front  rank  as  the  only 
Reliable  undercoating.  It  is 
giving  unqualified  satisfaction. 

It  is  put  up  in  a  very  attractive 
package  which  makes  it  a  quick 
and  easy  seller. 

Send  for  a  Trial  Order.  You'll 
be  convinced  of  its  superiority 
over  all  similar  undercoatings. 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

131  North  Pine  St.,  Indianapolis 

Chicago  Branch,  2149  Belmont  Ave. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


Established  1870 


FRENCH'S 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established    1 844 
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GEORGE  K.  BIRGE,  President 
HUMPHREY  BIRGE,  Vice-President 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD  M.  HESTON,  Secretary 


The  Birge  Kind-Made  in  Buffalo,  U.S.A. 

In  Paper  Hangings  the  call  today  is  for  decorative  materials  of  poise 
and  character,  and  the  coming  season  will  provide  greater  returns  than 
ever  for  manufacturer  or  dealer  whose  standards  are  convincingly 
maintained. 

We  have  done  our  part  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely,  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  the  trade  an  assortment  of  incomparable  value. 

The  excellence  of  the  Birge  Nineteen  Eighteen  product  will  likely  sup- 
ply the  incentive  for  years  to  follow. 

With  the  object  of  reaching  greatest  number  of  possibilities  we  invite 
correspondence. 

M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  East  39th  Street 


CHICAGO 
168  No.  Michigan  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
1418  Walnut  Street 


BOSTON 
120  Tremont  Street 


LONDON,  ENG. 
46  Bemers  Street 


Master  Painters 

-SAVE  MONEY- 


You  only  require  65%   of  zinc  or  lead  in 
priming  if  you  use  our 


SILVER  BOND^ 


Pure  Silica 


:350  Mesh  Fine: 


for  the  other  35$^  of  the  mixture.  This  has  been 
proven  to  make  a  better  paint  than  straight  lead  or 
zinc — it  wears  fully  as  long  and  prevents  checking  and 
chalking.    It  means  quite  a  reduction  in  your  costs. 

Will  send  you  our  "Silica  Catechism  for  the 
Paint  Man"  which  has  valuable  information  com- 
piled by  eminent  chemists  relating  to  Silica  heretofore 
only  known  to  the  large  paint  grinders — Also  con- 
tains valuable  formulas  for  Wood  Fillers,  Flat  Wall 
Paints,  etc. 

Write  today  for  this  and  working  sample  free. 

TAMMS   SILICA  CO. 


Grinders  by  Water 
Ploatiug  System 


Mines  and  Mills; 

TAMMS,  ILL. 

^ho  Finest  of  High  Grade  Il'ood  FiUt 


General  Offiies: 

CHICAGO 


WADSWORTH,    ROWLAND    &    CO.,  INC., 
OPEN  STORE  AT  COOLIDGE  CORNER. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWT.AND  &  CO.,  INC.,  opened  a 
new  branch  store  at  297  Harvard  street,  Coolidge 
Corner,  Brookline,  Mass.,  last  month.  The  firm 
will  carry  in  this  store  a  full  line  of  the  well-known  Bay 
State  liquid  paints,  enamels,  stains,  varnishes,  etc.,  also 
a  complete  line  of  builders'  hardware,  mechanics'  tools, 
cutlery,  artists'  materials  and  automobile  supplies,  in- 
cludirig  tires,  tools,  etc.  An  art  service  department  will 
be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  color  schemes 
for  exterior  painting,  as  well  as  attractive  interior  decora- 
tive combinations. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Company,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  paint  manufacturing  concerns  in  New 
England.  The  main  store  and  executive  offices  are  located 
at  141  Federal  street,  Boston.  Other  Boston  stores  of 
the  company  are  located  at  84  "Washington  street,  and 
222  Clarendon  street.  Branch  offices  are  also  maintained 
in  Worcester,  Springfield,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn, 
and  New  York. 


WAR'S  EFFECT  ON  BUSINESS-DOING. 

THE  present  war  will  be  unique  in  the  world's  his- 
tory in  practically  every  respect,  but  in  none  more 
so  than  in  its  revolutionary  effect  on  the  world 
of  business  and  industry,  or  rather  on  industrial  and  busi- 
ness methods.  It  is  remarkable,  even  anomalous,  that 
the  present  war,  though,  as  of  old.  a  synonym  for  death 
and  destruction,  for  hell  and  horror,  is  not  only  affect- 
ing business  beneficially,  outside  the  actual  battlefields, 
but  promises  to  do  incalculable  good  for  the  busines-s 
world  during  the  long  peace  which  will  follow.  The 
revolutionary  change,  which  is  even  now  being  evolved 
with  startling  rapidity,  will  mean  the  practical  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  non-productive  effort,  the  equalization 
of  competition  and  an  extreme  of  efficiency  which  we 
cannot  even  now  conceive. — The  Keystone  Weekly. 


Lack  of  knowledge  of  costs — including  that  of  carrying 
on  the  business— leads  to  bankruptcy. 
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Like  A  Well-Glued  Joint 


WO  pieces  of  wood,  properly  glued  together,  are  stronger 
at  the  joint  than  the  wood  fibres  themselves. 


Pure  white-lead  paint,  properly  mixed  and  applied,  takes 
just  as  strong  a  hold  on  wood.  Pry  as  you  will,  the  paint 
alone  cannot  be  lifted  loose ;  nor  will  any  action  of  weather 
cause  it  to  crack  and  scale. 

To  be  sure  of  white  lead  paint  that  sticks  like  a  well- 
glued  joint,  use  only  the  purest  linseed  oil  and  the  well-knnwn 

Dutch  Boy 
White -Lead 

Real  linseed  oil  and  the  fine  particles  of  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  join  together  in  close  union,  because  of  a  natural  attrac- 
tion of  one  for  the  other,  forming  a  paint  that  not  only  spreads 
out  smooth,  but  sinks  on  the  underside  into  wood  pores. 
Thus  it  is  held  fast,  when  dry,  by  thousands  of  tough,  tiny 
hooks.  Virtually  the  film  is  part  of  the  wood — another 
reason  why  painters  by  the  thousands  prefer  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead. 

A  paint  that  sticks  to  metal  as  tenaciously 
as  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  sticks  to  wood 
is    Dutch    Boy   red-lead.        Try  some. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago  Boston         St.  Louis 

BaflEalo  Cleveland       Cincinnati      San  Francisco 

Pliiladelplaia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.) 
Pittsburgh  (National  J.ead  c\:  Oil  Co.) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 


o 


B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 


xoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  OT  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  application 

BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 


The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  S3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


RECEPTION  AND  DINNER  TO 
Secretary-Treasurer  Alexander  Peters  and  Wife, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston,  Mass.,  tendered  a  reception  and 
dinner  to  Secretary-Treasurer  Alexander  Peters 
and  his  bride,  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Peters  (who,  as  Miss  Jessie 
A.  Rose,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Washington  convention), 
at  the  Hotel  Lenox,  Boston,  on  Monday  evening,  July  9. 

Chairman  Charles  F.  Smith,  of  the  committee  in 
charge,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  7.45  p.  m.,  and 
after  an  informal  reception  to  the  bride  and  groom,  the 
party  were  ushered  into  the  dining  room.  Just  before 
the  company  were  seated,  ex-President  Edward  C.  Beck 
presented  the  bride  with  an  elegant  bouquet  of  roses  and 
pinks. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  and  at  its  close  Chairman 
Smith,  acting  as  toastmaster,  called  on  every  one  pres- 
ent, both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  each  in  turn  to  respond 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  bride  and  groom. 

M.  F.  Shay,  International  ex-president,  opened  the 
speaking,  followed  by  President  Ivory  H.  Morse  of  the 
State  Society,  William  E.  Wall,  P.  H.  Callahan,  C.  F.  W. 
Hanson,  W.  H.  Naylor,  George  Houston,  E.  C.  Beck, 
Fred  A.  Moore,  H.  Christensen,  Henry  B.  Kelley,  Thomas- 
E  Lynch,  Thomas  Lindsay,  Thomas  Sproules,  G.  A. 
Ruud,  J.  H.  Hebb,  Ernest  Schupbach.  John  W.  Campbell 
and  C.  F.  Smith. 

The  ladies  who  spoke  were  Mrs.  Alexander  Peters,. 
Mrs  E  C.  Beck  Mrs.  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Kelley  Mrs  C  F.  W.  Hanson,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Naylor,  Miss 
Mary  Shay,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hebb,  Mrs.  George  Houston,  Mrs.. 
T.  E.  Lynch,  Mrs.  Hans  Christensen  and  Mrs.  T.  Lmd- 

All  present  spoke  in  praise  of  Secretary-Treasurer 
Peters  and  complimented  him  on  the  wise  choice  he  had 
made  in  taking  such  a  fair  life  partner.  Every  one 
joined  in  wishing  both  bride  and  groom  health  and  pros- 
perity in  their  journey  through  life 

Music  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra  while  the  dinner 

was  served.  ,  /-ii,„„i„ci 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  dinner  were  Charles 
F  Smith,  E.  Schupbach,  E.  C.  Beck,  Hans  Christensen, 
J.  F.  Allen  and  Ed.  Imberger. 


WHY  HE  CUT  ADVERTISING  EXPENSES. 

A CERTAIN  furniture  dealer  in  Baltimore,  says  the 
Grand  Rapds  Furniture  Record,  was  talking  to  an 
advertising  man  and  gave  his  reason  for  cutting 
down  his  advertising  as:  "Business  with  me  is  not  as: 
it  should  be.  Conditions  are  not  right.  I  am  going  to 
cut  down  my  advertising  until  they  change.       ^  ^  . 

Just  where  the  logic  or  wisdom  may  be  m  such  a  de- 
cision is  hard  to  discover,  and  yet  it  is  the  attitude  of 
many  otherwise  level-headed  business  men  Yet  this 
same  man  would  not  refuse  to  take  medicine  because- 
he  was  sfck  instead  of  well.  He  would  not  unhitch  one 
horse  because  the  load  was  too  heavy  for  t^o  to  PU  • 
He  would  not  call  off  his  salesmen  because  some  particu- 
lar neighborhood  was  not  producing  as  it  should. 

Not  much:  he  would  redouble  his  efforts.  He  would 
change  his  medicine.  He  would  exchange  his  Horse  for 
a  motor  truck.  He  would  study  conditions  in  his  com- 
munity, especially  around  his  own  store. 

TJrl  That  lacS  its  own  individual  personality  can- 
noV  be  expected  to  become  a  leader.    And  the  personality 
s  not  a^f  found  in  the  proprietor  or  in  his  salesmen 
Some  of  it  l  es  in  the  store  itself.    The  windows,  and 
t'he"  arrangements,  the  methods  of  disp  ay  on  the  floor 
the  lighting  of  the  several  rooms— all  these  Pla>  tneir 
n«r/ In  making  up  the  personality  of  the  store.    If  the 
;";L"amy  of  you'r  store  is  not  distinctive,  better  make- 
some  changes.  

Far  too  much  present-day  retail  advertising  is  ver- 
bose strained,  confused  and  ill-directed.  As  a  »enerai 
ru\9  the  -raphic  power  of  illustrations  is  disregarded 
L?d  conventtoned  ?ype  faces  bear  unaided  ^^^^^^f^^ 
d isin-  storv  that  was  meant  to  be  carried  b>  Pictures 
well  as  ^rint.  Good  mechanical  composition  granted 
Jou  cannot  illustrate  your  ads  too  profusely.  And  if  yon 
fack  sSle  reproductions,  many  a  service  agency  waits, 
to  aid  you. 
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A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  niust  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

S59.S7 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Uland  City.  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  fC' 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  any  one  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  rep^arded 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  autho)  ■ 
ization,  bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
•sible  for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  bui 
beinig  anxious  to  protect  our  constittients  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewitl:  given  will 
be  remembered  nnd  always  acted  upon. 


Master  Painters 
Support 

"Use  More  Paint" 


That     the     "Use  More 
Paint"  advertisement  cam- 
paign appeals  to  the  mas- 
ter painters  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  practical  means 
for  increasing  their  busi- 
ness and  that  it  deserves 
their  support  because  it 
promises  to  educate  the 
public  to  understand  that 
painting  may  be  satisfactorily  done  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  in  the  spring  or  fall,  as  the 
local  custom  may  be,  is  evident  from  the  financial 
aid  that  is  being  given  to  this  movement  by  the 
various  master  painters'  organizations.    A  refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Executive  Board,  which  .w^ill  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue,  will  show  that  the  present 
body  has  agreed  to  contribute  $1,250  in  five  equal 
annual  payments;  while  all  the  State  Associations 
that  have  met  this  summer  have  likewise  promised 
their  support,  as  well  as  a  number  of  locals.  The 
chief  ground  of  appeal  that  this  "use  more  paint" 
campaign  has  to  the  master  painter,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  spread  over  the  entire  year  and  for  that 
reason  Avill  necessarily  have  a  decided  tendency 
toward  correcting  the  seasonal  character  of  the 
buisness.    The  "clean-up  and -paint-up"  movement 
started  a  few  years  ago,  was  unfortunate  in  that 
the  idea  became  linked  up  with  a  special  "clean-up" 
zveek,  and  it  had  a  tendency  to  cause  many  prop- 
erty owners  to  get  the  idea  that  if  they  could  not 
paint  at  that  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  post- 
l^one  painting  for  a   >-ear.    This  made  the  busy 
])ainting  season  still  busier,  without  improving  the 
dull  season.    It  is  true,  this  "clean-up"  week  With 
its  processions  and  brass  bands,  helped  the  move- 
ment in  its  a])peal  to  the  public  authorities  and 
civic  organizations,  but  it  has  had  the  unfortunate 
tendency  in  manv  cities  to  cause  the  "paint-up" 
end  of  the  campaign  to  fall  into  neglect,  although 
the  paint  trade  has  been  bt-aring  the  chief  l)iu-den 
of  the  expense.     Tn  many  instances  the  clean-up 
campaign  has  been  de\oted  entirely  to  s;initation. 
to  street  cleaning,  to  removal  of  rubl)ish.  in  order 
to  prevent  fires  and  to  the  cultivation  of  flowcr 
;in(I    vegetable   garden';.     On    the   otlu-r   li.md.  the 
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"use  more  paint"  campaign  devotes  its  entire  pur- 
pose to  educating  the  property  owner  to  a  real- 
ization that  paint  should  be  employed  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  house  from  decay — that  paint- 
ing is  essentially  insurance  against  the  destructive 
action  of  the  weather  and  that  paint  insurance 
should  no  more  be  neglected  than  fire  insurance. 
For  this  reason,  every  dollar  expended  in  the  "use 
more  paint  "  advertising  campaign  necessarily  will 
directly  aid  the  paint  industry  and  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade.  It  is  because  of  its  direct  appeal 
to  the  property  owner,  urging  him  to  "use  more 
paint" — because  this  idea  is  the  sole  aim  and  object 
of  the  campaign  that  it  is  receiving  so  much  sup- 
port from  the  master  painters'  associations. 


International 

Convention 

Program- 


In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Relation  Between       Ilimois    State  Association 

of  Master  House  Painters 
Labor  and  and  Decorators,  by  W.  S. 

Bisbee,  of  Chicago,  on  the 
Material  Cost  subject  of  "Cost  Account- 

ing and   Pricing  for  the 
Paint  Shop,"  he  made  the  statement  that,  whereas 
it  was  formerly  a  safe  practice,  in  estimating,  for 
the  contracting  painter  to  figure  the  labor  cost  and 
add  to  it  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  to  cover  the 
cost  of  materials,  that  owing  to  the  greatly  advanced 
prices  for  all  painting  materials,  the  painter  who 
follows  this  rule  to-day  will  lose  money.    Mr.  Bisbee 
stated  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  cost  of  the 
materials  will  run   somewhere  between  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  labor  cost.    A  reasonably 
safe  plan  would  be  to  figure  the  labor  cost  and  add 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  to  it.    If  this  statement  is 
true,  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Bisbee  is  in  a  position 
to  know  what  he  was  speaking  about,  it  shows  the 
importance  of   every   contracting  painter  revising 
his  basic  prices  upward,  unless  he  has  already  done 
so.    We  assume,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Bisbee  refers 
to  the  net  labor  cost  when  making  his  comparisons 
and  not  to  labor  plus  overhead,  which  Mr.  McGhau 
has  advocated  as  the  basis  for  estimating.  This 
change  in  the  relative  relationship  between  labor  and 
material  costs,  'empfhasizes  the  importance  of  the 
suggestion  we  made  editorially,  last  month,  of  the 
value  of  keeping  a  separate  itemized  record  of  the 
time  and  the  material,  when  determining  a  basic 
square  yard  cost,  so  that  the  painter  may  be  able  to 
readily  revise  his  prices,  upward  or  downward  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  each  change  in  the  wage  rate 
or  in  the  cost  of  materials.    In  times  like  these, 
when  prices  of  oils  and  pigments  have  advanced 
over  night,  and  when  the  general  price  trend  of  all 
materials  has  been  upward,  estimates  can  no  longer 
be  safely  based  upon  previous  experience  _  or  past 
records  for  painting  the  same  house.    Nor  is  it  any 
longer  safe  to  assume  that  there  is  any  fixed  ratio 
between  labor  cost  and  material  cost  on  any  given 
class  of  painting  work.     The  wise  painting  con- 
tractor will  not  only  measure  the  plans  of  the  old 
building  with  the  utmost  possible  care,  but  he  will 
govern'his  prices  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  labor 
and  material  market  at  the  time  of  submitting  the 
bid,  and  will  fix  a  limit  upon  the  time  for  which  the 
estimate  will  hold  good.    Many  firms  in  the  building 
trades,  at  the  present  time,  do  not  guarantee  to  do 
the  work  at  the  estimated  price  unless  the  tender  is 
accepted  within  ten  days,  and  this  is  a  reasonably 
safe  plan  to  adopt. 


When  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and 
Decorators  met  at  Peoria 
on  the  sixth  of  last  month, 
their  principal  business 
was  the  formulation  of  a 
program  for  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  that  city, 
February  5,  6,  7  and  8,  1918.  Reference  to  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting  will  show  that  a  very  interest- 
ing list,  of  subjects  has  been  selected  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  trade,  and  every  one  attend- 
ing the  convention  will  be  assured  that  it  will 
be  well  worth  his  while,  from  the  educational  and 
business  standpoints.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Board  did  not  select  some  purely 
wall  paper  topics  and  follow  up  the  very  valuable 
paper  on  this  subject,  presented  before  the  New 
Haven  Convention.  So  many  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  handle  wall  paper  and  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
their  business,  that  this  subject  should  naturally 
find  a  place  upon  the  convention  program.  The 
members  of  the  local  association  at  Peoria  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  coming  convention  and 
have  made  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  vis- 
itors, which  will  assure  every  one  who  attends  not 
only  a  most  valuable  business  meeting,  but  a  social 
gathering  that  will  be  of  more  than  usual  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  this  includes 
the  ladies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  local  asso- 
ciation will  get  to  work  at  once  and  form  Peoria 
clubs,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  1918  con- 
vention the  best  and  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  as  well  as  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  painting  and  decorating  trade  that  holds 
such  a  high  position  among  the  industries  of  the 
country. 


The  advance  show  of  wall 
Wall  Paper  papers  held  in  New  York 

last  month  manifested  very 
Advertising  clearly  that  the  manufac- 

turers have  abandoned  the 
Campaign.  senseless  price  cutting  prac- 

tices of  the  past  and  are 
basing  their  competition  upon  quality  and  artistic 
merit.  Prices  have  been  advanced  all  around,  and 
there  will  be  a  greater  opportunity  for  profits  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  dealer  and  decorator  than  the  wall 
paper  trade  has  offered  for  many  years  past.  The 
man  at  the  retail  end  of  the  business  who  does  not 
advance  his  prices  to  the  property  owner  is  not  only 
losing  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  business,  but 
is  doing  a  positive  injury  to  the  trade.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  promise  of  better  conditions  in  the 
wall  paper  business,  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
have  raised  a  large  fund  to  extensively  advertise  the 
use  of  w^all  paper  in  periodicals  of  popular  circula- 
tion, laying  stress  upon  the  artistic  and  decorative 
value  that  can  be  obtained  with  this  material  at  com- 
paratively low  cost.  This  campaign  of  wall  paper 
advertising  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  .decorators 
of  the  country  and  will  help  them  to  increase  their 
sales  and  make  greater  profits  from  this  end  of  the 
business.  Every  decorator  who  handles  wall  paper 
w'ell  knows  that  if  he  uses  judgment  and  business 
ability  and  prices  his  papers  on  the  basis  of  artistic 
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merit,  rather  than  on  production  cost,  that  the  wall 
paper  end  of  his  business  offers  far  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  profit  than  the  painting  end,  and,  there- 
fore, any  plan  that  will  develop  a  greater  use  of  wall 
paper,  especially  along  artistic  and  decorative  lines, 
will  very  largely  increase  the  profits  that  may  be 
made  from  the  decorating  business. 

Contracting    painters  are 
Linseed  naturally  interested  in  any- 

thing affecting  the  price  of 
Oil  Price  such  a  staple  commodity  as 

•  linseed  oil.    The  price,  for 
Prospects  some    months    has  been 

mounting  skyward  until,  at 
the  date  of  going  to  press,  it  has  reach  $1.23  per 
gallon,  in  five-barrel  lots.  Early  in  the  year  there 
were  hopeful  men  in  the  trade  who  predicted  lower 
prices  for  oil,  but  the  wiser  ones  shook  their  heads 
and  ventured  no  such  prophecy,  and  the  present  high 
prices  were  freely  predicted,  based  upon  the  known 
shortage  of  supply  of  flaxseed.  Nor  does  the  near 
future  offer  much  hope.  Early  in  the  season  there 
was  expectation  of  a  large  1917  crop  of  seed,  based 
on  the  increased  acreage  of  flax  planted,  but  early 
drouth  checked  the  germination  of  seed,  and  the 
government  report,  issued  in  July,  estimated  the  to- 
tal yield  at  17,000,000  bushels  of  seed,  with  a  normal 
annual  consumption  for  this  country  of  24,000,000  to 
26,000,000  bushels.  But  during  August  continued 
drouth  became  even  more  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  of  flax,  and  the  report  issued  September  i 
indicates  an  estimated  yield  of  only  11,000,000 
bushels.    Government  crop  reports  are  notably  op- 


timistic, and  some  experts  place  the  total  yield  of 
this  year  at  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  bushels. 
The  worst  feature  from  the  linseed  oil  consumer's 
standpoint  is  that  there  is  no  reserve  stock  to  fall 
back  upon,  the  short  crop  of  1916  and  the  short  crop 
of  the  current  year  in  the  Argentine  having  ex- 
hausted all  reserves.    Conditions  in  Canada  being 
similar  to  those  in  our  own  Northwest,  no  relief  can 
be  looked  for  from  that  quarter.    A  ray  of  hope  is 
offered  by  the  large  acreage  that  has  been  sowed  in 
Argentina,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  their 
seasons  are  six  months  later  than  ours,  this  crop  ■ 
will  not  be  harvested  until  March  or  April,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  forecast  the  yield. 
Moreover,  the  availability  of  the  Argentine  crop, 
which  could  not  reach  this  country  till  May  or  June, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  means  of  transportation, 
and  shipping  for  such  purposes  is  constantly  grow-  . 
ing  scarcer.    This  same  transportation  problem  af- 
fects the  importation  of  soya  beans  from  Manchuria 
as  a  substitute  for  linseed.     It  is  true  that  large 
quantities  of  soya  beans  have  been  planted  in  the 
So;Uth,  but  the  oil  is  being  largely  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  compound  lard  and  the  beans  themselves 
are  being  used  as  a  food  product,  and  now,  that  the 
government  is  devoting  every  energy  to  increasing 
the  food  supply  of  this  country  and  our  AlHes,  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  large  quantity  of  beans  or  oil  hav- 
ing a  food  value  will  be  permitted  to  be  diverted  to 
industrial  uses.    That  linseed  oil  prices  for  the  next 
six  months  at  least  will  be  high  goes  without  saying. 
Paint  manufacturers  and  users  are  confronted  by  a 
condition — the  actual  shortage  of  flaxseed — and  a 
consequent  scarcity  of  linseed  oil 
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WALL  papers  are  so  closely  associated  with 
painting  and  so  often  handled  by  painters, 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  touch  upon  the 
measuring  of  this  work  in  connection  with  estimat- 
ing. 

The  unit  of  measure  for  wall  papers  is  a  single  roll, 
based  approximately  upon  thirty-six  square  feet  oi 
covering  surface.  In  some  instances,  the  paper  is 
manufactured  in  single  rolls,  but  more  often  in 
pieces  containing  more  than  a  single  roll. 

The  larger  percentage  of  domestic  papers  are 
manufactured  to  trim  eighteen  inches  wide  and  the 
length  of  a  single  roll  is  eight  yards,  making  the 
thirty-six  square  feet  of  covering  surface.  It  is 
customary  for  these  papers  to  come  in  double  rolls, 
or,  in  other  words,  pieces  containing  the  equivalent 
of  two  single  rolls.    In  almost  all  cases  it  is  possible 


to  obtain  a  single  roll  (a  double  roll  divided)  if  an 
odd  number  of  rolls  is  desired. 

Besides  papers  eighteen  inches  wide,  various  other 
widths  arc  manufactured.  The  next  width  of  ])apc".- 
trims  between  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  and  a 
single  roll  is  eight  yards  long;  just  the  same  as  for 
eighteen-iiich  papers.  Tho  ]iiccc  contains  two  rolls, 
but  owing  to  the  extra  width,  there  is  slightly  more 
than  thirty-six  square  feet  of  covering  surface  to  tlie 
roll.  It  is  possible  in  this  ca.se,  also,  to  obtain  single 
rolls  if  an  odd  niuubcr  of  rolls  is  desired. 

The  next  width  of  paper  would  trim  t\\  rnty-fmir 
inches.  However,  in  this  instance,  the  length  of  the 
roll  is  six  yards  instead  of  eight  yards,  as  mentioned 
for  the  previous  widths.  The  number  <if  s(|uare  feet 
to  a  single  roll  still  remains  the  same,  namely,  thirty- 
six  square  feet.    This  width  is  gcncrall\-  nianufac- 
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tured  in  pieces  containing  three  rolls,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  cut  a  piece  to  give  the  exact  number  of 
rolls  desired. 

The  next  width  would  trim  thirty  inches  wide, 
such  as  oatmeal  papers,  imitation  grass  cloths,  etc- 
Here,  again,  the  length  of  the  single  roll  is  changed, 
in  order  to  retain  the  unit  of  thirty-six' square  feet  to 
a  single  roll.  The  thirty-inch  goods  a-re  only  made 
five  yards  long  to  the  roll  and.  instead  of  being  man- 
ufactured in  pieces  of  two  rolls,  the  piece  contains 
three  rolls.  It  is  possible,  in  this  case  also,  to-  obtain 
the  exact  number  of  rolls  desired,  as  the  piece  will 
be  cut. 

Occasionally  goods  are  made  to  trim  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  such  as  figured  imitation  grass  cloths 
and  bath  room  papers,  with  a  wax  finish,  etc.  This 
width,  while  not  common,  is  being  more  successfully 
handled  now  by  the  manufacturers  in  making,  and  is 
very  likely  to  become  quite  popular  in  the  future. 
The  single  roll  is  only  four  yards  long,  in  order  to 
retain  the  unit  of  thirty-six  square  feet  to  a  roll.  The 
piece  contains  three  rolls  and  sometimes  four  rolls, 
but  more  frequently  it  is  manufactured  in  three-roll 
pieces,  which  are  cut,  when  a  particular  number  of 
rolls  is  ordered. 

Wood  ef¥ects  are  manufactured  to  trim  thirty-six 
inches  wide,  and  the  single  roll  is  four  yards  long, 
giving  the  thirty-six  square  feet  of  surface.  The 
piece  contains  four  rolls  and,  if  a  particular  number 
of  rolls  is  desired,  it  is  usually  cut  in  order  to  obtain 
the  number  wanted. 

Lincrusta  is  usually  manvifactured  to  trim  eighteen 
inches  wide  and  the  single  roll  is  eight  yards  long. 
The  piece  contains  four  rolls,  and  it  is  customary  to 
cut  a  piece  in  order  to  obtain  any  particular  number 
of  rolls. 

Canvas,  burlaps  and  linens  come  in  various  widths, 
and  the  measuring  was  described  in  the  third  article 
of  this  series. 

The  foreign  papers  which  are  most  frequently 
imported  come  from  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Austria. 

English  papers  are  perhaps  the  more  common  and 
the  large  percentage  which  are  handled  are  made 
to  trim  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  inches 
wide.  The  single  roll  is  the  same  length  as  domestic 
papers,  that  is  eight  yards  long.  The  piece,  how- 
ever, only  contains  one  and  a  half  rolls  instead  of 
two  rolls,  and  the  piece  is  not  broken  or  cut.  The 
number  of  rolls  required  must  be  taken  in  multiples 
of  one  and  a  half  rolls.  For  instance,  if  eleven  rolls 
are  required,  one  will  receive  eight  pieces,  equiva- 
lent to  twelve  single  rolls.  The  single  roll,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  width,  covers  slightly  more  than 
thirty-six  square  feet  of  surface.. 

French  papers  which  are  handled  here  are  made 
to  trim  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  in  some  case? 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  wide.  These  papers  are 
manufactured  in  single  and  double  rolls ;  usually  in 
single  rolls.  The  roll  is  eight  meters  long,  and  as  a 
meter  is  approximately  thirty-nine  and  a  third 
inches,  the  length  is  almost  nine  yards.  The  extra 
length  and,  in  some  cases,  extra  width  results  in  more 
than  thirty-six  square  feet  to  the  single  roll,  a  point 
which  can  be  well  taken  into  consideration  at  times. 
French  goods,  thirty  inches  wide,  are  also  common 
and  cover  five  yards  in  length  to  the  single  roll  and 
the  piece  contains  three  single  rolls,  similar  to  do- 
mestic goods  of  the  same  width. 

German   papers    which   are    handled    here  are 


usually  made  to  trim  eighteen  inches  wide  and  are 
manufactured  in  single  and  double  rolls;  usually  in 
single  roll  pieces  eight  yards  long.  German  papers, 
to  trim  thirty  inches  wide,  are  also  common  and  are 
manufactured  five  yards  to  a  single  roll  and  in  three- 
roll  pieces. 

Belgian  and  Austrian  papers,  which  are  used  to 
some  extent,  generally  trim  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two  inches  wide  and  are  eight  yards  long  to  the 
single  roll.    The  piece  contain^  two  single  rolls. 

Japanese  leathers  are  manufactured  thirty-six  in- 
ches wide  and  in  three-roll  pieces.  The  single  roll 
is  four  yards  long,  so  the  number  of  square  feet  to 
a  roll  remains  the  same — thirty-six.  These  goods 
are  usually  sold  in  pieces  or  multiplies  of  three  rolls, 
although  very  often  the  piece  is  broken  or  cut  for 
accommodation. 

Japanese  grass  cloths  are  thirty-six  inches  wide 
and  manufactured  in  two-roll  pieces.  The  single 
roll  is  four  yards  long  and,  of  course,  the  covering 
surface  of  a  single  roll  still  remains  the  same.  It  is 
not  customar}'  to  break  a  piece,  so  these  goods  must 
be  brought  in  multiples  of  double  rolls. 

Measuring  for  Quantity  Required. 

In  measuring  work,  it  is  customary  to  base  the 
number  of  rolls  upon  eighteen-inch  goods  and  cut 
from  two-roll  pieces.  The  waste  is  usually  less  when 
cutting  from  double-roll  pieces  or  pieces  containing 
more  than  a  double  roll.  Pieces  containing  one  and 
one-half  rolls  generally  cut  quite  economically,  while 
single  roll  pieces  almost  always  cut  to  considerable 
waste. 

A  double  roll  of  eighteen-inch  goods,  of  course,  is 
sixteen  yards  or  forty-eight  feet  long.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  measure  the  wall  from  the  top  of  the  base 
board  or  dado  cap  to  the  picture  moulding  or  ceil- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  and  from  this  measurement, 
allowing  for  waste  in  cutting  and  matching,  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  strips  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  double  roll  of  forty-eight  feet. 

While  paper  is  measured  upon  a  basis  of  double 
rolls,  it  should  be  remembered,  when  the  stock 
comes  in  single  roll  pieces,  that  usually  it  is  best  t'l 
allow  an  additional  number  of  rolls  on  account  oi 
the  single  rolls  not  cutting  to  as  good  advantage  as 
the  double  rolls.  For  instance,  out  of  a  double  roll 
a  wall  height  of  eight  feet  three  inches  (allowing 
for  waste)  would  give  five  strips  to  the  double  roll. 
The  same,  cut  from  single  roll  pieces  (allowing  for 
waste),  would  only  give  two  strips  to  the  single  roll 
or  four  strips  to  two  rolls,  whereas  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  five  strips  from  the  double  roll  piece. 

It  is  safe  to  allow,  when  using  single  roll  pieces, 
one  extra  roll  for  every  five  rolls,  if  the  measure- 
ment is  based  upon  strips  cut  from  double  rolls.  It 
is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  extra  width 
papers,  such  as  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
gain  a  little,  ordinarily,  on  eighteen-inch  goods. 
Usually  it  is  safe  to  allow  one  roll  less  for  every 
twelve  rolls,  figured,  for  instance,  if  the  measure- 
ments call  for  fifteen  rolls,  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
the  measurement  fourteen  rolls. 

Plain  papers  and  figured  patterns  where  the  de- 
sign repeats  at  short  intervals,  cut  to  very  little 
waste.  Figured  patterns,  where  the  design  repeats 
at  long  intervals,  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  more 
inches,  usually  cut  to  considerable  waste. 

For  ordinary  papers  it  is  safe  to  figure  the  num- 
ber of  strips,  per  double  roll  of  forty-eight  feet, 
given  in  the  following  table  :■ — 
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Height  of  wall  space  less  than  3  feet  will  cut  12 
strips. 

Height  of  wall  space  3  and  less  than  4  feet  will 
cut  9  strips. 

Height  of  wall  space  4  and  less  than  5  feet  will 
cut  8  strips, 

Height  of  wall  space  5  and  less  than  6  feet  will 
cut  7  strips. 

Height  of  wall  space  6  and  less  than  7  feet  will 
cut  6  strips. 

Height  of  wall  space  7  and  less  than  8  feet  3 
inches  will  cut  5  strips 

Height  of  wall  space  8  feet  3  inches  and  less  than 
10  feet  6  inches  will  cut  4  strips. 

Height  of  wall  space  10  feet  6  inches  and  less  than 
14  inches. will  cut  3  strips. 

For  unusual  situations  and  exceptional  patterns 
the  number  of  strips  per  roll  should  be  determined 
for  each  particular  case. 

In  attaining  the  number  of  rolls  of  paper  required 
for  a  room  the  perimeter  or  circumference  should 
be  measured  in  feet  and  then  reduced  to  breadths 
of  eighteen  inches.  A  foot  is  two-thirds  oi  an 
eighteen-inch  breadth,  so  the  number  of  breadths 
around  a  room  would  be  two-thirds  the  number  of 
feet  around  that  room. 

This  is,  of  course,  for  the  walls  without  any  al- 
lowance or  deduction  for  door  and  window  open- 
ings. For  ordinary  window  and  door  openings  it  is 
customary  to  allow  two  breadths  for  each  opening. 
Mantels,  when  very  high,  can  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  taking  out  two,  three  or  more  breadths,  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  mantel.  The  ends  of 
the  rolls  which  are  left  will  usually  take  care  of  the 
space  over  the  door  and  window  openings,  also  un- 
der the  window  openings,  and  on  the  mantel,  in  an 
ordinary  room. 

To  illustrate,  take  an  ordinary  room,  twelve  feet 
by  seventeen  feet,  the  height  of  which  is  eight  and 
one-half  feet,  with  three  door  and  three  window 
openings.  The  height  of  the  wall  to  cover  with 
paper  would  be  approximately  eight  feet,  and  the 
number  of  strips  to  a  double  roll  (by  consulting 
table)  would  be  five.  The  perimeter  of  the  room 
(obtained  by  adding  two  dimensions  and  doubling), 
would  be  fifty-eight  feet,  and  the  number  of  breadths 
would  be  thirty-nine  (two-thirds  of  the  perimeter). 
The  number  of  breadths  to  be  deducted  for  door  and 
window  openings  would  be  twelve  (six  openings  at 
two  breadths  each).  The  number  of  breadths  the 
'full  height  of  the  rooim  would  be  twenty-seven 
(thirty-nine  less  twelve),  and  the  number  of  rolls 
required  would  be  twenty-seven  divided  by  five  (the 
number  of  strips  to  a  double  roll)  giving  five  arid 
one-half  double  rolls,  or  eleven  single  rolls  for  that 
room. 

If  the  room  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  for  instance, 
a  room  twenty  feet  by  twenty-four  feet  and  twelve 
.and  one-half  feet  high,  with  two  windows  seven  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  high,  also  three  doors  five  feet 
wide  and  nine  feet  high,  the  number  of  rolls  could 
be  obtained  in  this  manner.  The  height  of  the  wall 
to  cover  with  paper  would  be  approximately  twelve 
feet,  and  the  number  of  strips  obtained  from  a  double 
roll  (by  consulting  table)  would  be  three.  The  peri- 
meter of  the  room  would  be  eighty-eight  (adding 
the  two  dimensions  and  doubling").    The  nnmlicr  of 
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breadths  would  be  fifty-nine  (two-thirds  of  the  peri- 
meter). The  breadth  to  be  deducted  for  openings 
would  be  seventeen  (two  windows,  four  breadths 
each ;  three  doors,  three  breadths  each,  giving  eight 
plus  nine  equals  seventeen  breadths).  The  number 
of  breadths  the  full  height  would  be  forty-two 
(fifty-nine  less  seventeen).  Dividing  this  by  three 
(the  number  of  strips  to  a  double  roll),  gives  four- 
teen double  rolls,  or  twenty-eight  single  rolls.  The 
space  over  the  windows  and  doors  is  too  much  to 
expect  to  cover  with  the  ends  of  the  rolls,  so  should 
be  measured  in  addition. 

Eight  breadths  over  windows,  height  of  strip  four 
and  one-half  feet,  cuts  eight  to  the  double  roll.  Nine 
breadths  over  doors,  height  of  strip  three  and  one- 
half  feet,  cuts  nine  strips  to  the  double  roll;  gives 
two  extra  double  rolls  or  four,  single  rolls  to  be 
added  to  the  twenty-eight  rolls  above,  making 
thirty-two  rolls  for  that  room. 

In  some  instances  the  space  under  the  windows 
and  the  space  over  mantles  should  be  considered, 
and  when  necessary  that  can  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  as  described  for  the  space  over  the  door 
and  window  openings. 

Measuring  a  Stair  Hall. 

In  measuring  the  walls  of  a  staircase  hall  that 
can  be  done  in  somewhat  similar  manner  as  for  a 
room. 

The  ordinary  hall  can  be  treated  as  though  each 
floor  was  an  ordinary  room  and  measured  in  the  way 
described.  On  account  of  wall  up  the  rake  of  the  stairs 
there  will  be  many  times  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and 
to  allow  for  this  from  two  to  six  rolls  per  flight 
should  be  added,  depending  upon  whether  there  is 
only  one  roll  cut  on  the  rake  or  whether  two  op- 
posite walls  are  cut  upon  the  rake  of  the  stairs. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  usually 
a  hall  has  more  openings  than  an  ordinary  room, 
and  that  the  ends  of  the  rolls  (after  the  full  strips 
are  cut)  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur- 
face over  all  the  openings.  On  this  account  extra 
rolls  should  be  allowed  when  there  is  considerable 
space  over  the  openings  and  when  there  arc  more 
openings  than  in  an  ordinary  room. 

From  two  to  four  rolls  per  floor  will  usually 
take  care  of  this  situation  for  an  ordinary  stair 
hall,  and  with  a  little  judgment  this  can  be  deter- 
mined quite  accurately.  If  there  is  a  question  of 
doubt  about  the  luimber  of  rolls  required  it  is  easily 
measured  in  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  de- 
scribed for  measuring  a  room  that  would  not  be 
considered  ordinary. 

The  number  of  breadths  can  be  ascertained  for 
the  plaiil  walls,  where  the  paper  would  be  cut  sijuare 
across  and  through  the  number  of  breadths  for 
the  walls  where  the  paper  is  cut  on  tlie  diagonal. 
The  number  of  strips  in  each  case  can  be  (inured 
from  a  double  roll,  and  in  that  way  the  number  of 
rolls  can  be  determined  accurately.  If  necessary 
the  number  of  rolls  for  tlic  space  over  door  and 
window  openings  can  he  determined  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  (U-eidin;^  the 
length  or  height  of  tlie  slri])e  for  the  walU  on 
the  stairs  that  there  is  considerable  wasti'  on  ac- 
count of  cutting  on  the  slant  and  to  allow  ample 
length  to  take  care  of  it. 

Rf)onis  with  slant  walls,  such  as  ocem-  friMjueiuly 
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in  attics,  can  be  measured  by  obtaining  the  number  Ceiling  Papers, 
of  breadths  required  for  each  wall  surface  of  a  dif-  Ceiling  papers  are  measured  in  a  similar  manner 
ferent  height  or  length  and  dividing  the  number  of  to  wall  papers,  by  obtaining  the  number  of  strips 
breadths  in  each  case  by  the  number  of  strips  which  to  a  double  roll  and  the  number  of  breadths  re- 
can  be  obtained  from  a  double  roll.  The  total  of  quired.  The  seams  are  run  with  the  light,  so  that 
these  various  results  will  be  the  required  number  determines  the  dimension  used  for  the  length  of 
of  rolls  for  the  room.  the  strip. 

Very  often  a  paper  is  used  in  a  room  which  will  For  an  illustration  take  a  room  fourteen  feet  by 

require  that  the  work  be  centered  in  order  to  obtain  sixteen  feet.    Assuming  that  the  strip  is  the  four- 

the  best  results.    This  occurs  with  Japanese  leathers  teen  foot  dimension,  three  strips  allowing  for  waste 

and  grass  cloths,  papers  with  large  figured  patterns  could  be  obtained  from  a  double  roll.   The  number 

and  papers  which  show  a  pronounced  seam,  etc.  of  breadths  would  be  eleven  (two-thirds  of  six- 

In  such  cases  each  wall  should  be  considered  and  teen  feet),  the  number  of  rolls  required  would  be 

laid  out  for  the  necessary  number  of  breadths  to  four  double  or  eight  single  rolls.    (Eleven  breadths 

give  the  desired  results.    The  total  of  these  various  divided  by  three  strips  to  a  double  roll), 

results  gives  the  number  of  rolls  needed.  Another  simple  way  would  be  to  obtain  the  area 

Perimelter  Nuimber  Breadths  Breadths     Hall        Strips  tor  Number  o)f  Number  of 
Koom  of  room  of  breadths  deducted  to  hang-    heigrht   double  roll  double  rolls  smgle  rolls 

Second  floor,  8'  Studs. 

Dinhig-  Room   Chamber   46  31  8  23  7'  2"  5  5  10 

Kitchen  Chamber    44  30  8  22  7'  2"  5  iV^:  9 

Sewing  Room  Chamber    36  24  4  20  7'  2"  5  4  8 

Living-  Room  Chamber    66  44  14  30  7'  2"  5  6  12  ^  , 

Hall    42  28  14  14  7'  2"  5  3  6  Note  1 

First  Floor,  8'  Studs.  r  ^.t  o 

Dining   Room    52  35  16  19  4'  6"  8  2%  5  ^ota  2 

Living  Room    66  44  16  28  7'  2"  6  5  10  Note  3 

Hall   Dado..   54  ."6  16  20  less  2'  12  2  4+1=5  Note  4 

Upper  V^^all    54  36  16  20  4'  6"  8  21/2  5+3=8 

NOTES— No.  1.  Hall,  door  openinga  are  full  height  so  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  space  over 
same  as  it  is  not  necessary. 

No.  2.    Dining  room  has  a  3'  wood  dado  in  height,  and  a  6"x6i"  cornice. 

No.  3.    Living  room  has  a  6"x6"  cornice.  .  , 

No  4.  Hall,  door  openings  are  the  same  as  upper  hall,  lower  hall  and  upstairs  way  has  a  chair  rail  and 
lower  hall  has  a  6"x6"  cornice.  An  extra  roll  has  been  allowed  to  the  number  of  rolls  for  the  dado  to  cover  waste 
on  stair  rake  and  three  rolls  extra  have  been  allowed  to  the  number  of  rolls  for  the  upper  wall  fori  the  slame 
reason.  ' 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  the  and  divide  by  the  number  of  square  feet  that  could 

plans  of  a  small  dwelling  were  printed  to  illustrate  be  obtained  from  a  roll,  allowing  for  some  waste, 

the  measuring  of  the  painters'  work.  These  plans  Ordinarily  there  is  very  little  waste  and  it  is  cus- 

can  be  referred  to  and  the  rooms  and  halls  will  be  tomary  to  figure  that  a  roll  will  cover  thirty  square 

measured  for  wall  paper.   As  these  plans  represent  feet,  although  there  are  thirty-siv  square  feet  of 

ordinary  rooms  and  halls,  the  simple  method  pre-  covering  surface  to  the  single  roll.    The  example 

viously  explained  will  be  best  to  use.  would  then  work  out  14  x  16  —  224  -4-  30  =  8  rolls. 


Painting  and  Decorating  in  Oakland 

The  Successful  Career  of  the  James  Cahill  Company,  Leading  Painters  in  This  Busy  Cali- 
■  fornia  City. 


By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


MOST  of  us,  going  to  San  Francisco  from  the 
East,  leave  the  train  at  Oakland  and  are 
ferried  across  the  magnificent  bay  and 
reach  the  great  Western  metropolis  through  the 
big  ferry  house  at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  In 
this  way,  little  is  seen  of  Oakland  and  the  average 
traveler  supposes  it  is  merely  a  big  overgrown 
village,  perhaps  a  small  city,  where  the  trains 
must  stop  because  of  the  ten  mile  stretch  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  A  better  impression,  however,  is 
obtained  by  taking  either  a  Southern  Pacific  or 
one  of  the  other  ferry  lines  from  San  Francisco 
and  visiting  Oakland  on  a  bright  sunshiny  after- 
noon. Such  was  my  privilege,  and  I  found  a  very 
attractive  city  with  wide  busy  streets,  fine  resi- 


dences, beautiful  drives  and  many  wide-a-wake  suc- 
cessful up-to-date  merchants. 

While  in  the  West,  I  met  several  business  men 
and  mechanics,  who  came  originally  from  the  Cen- 
tral West,  but  quite  frequently  I  found  those  who 
hailed  from  New  England  or  one  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  states.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Cahill,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  James  Cahill  Company,  leading  paint- 
ers of  Oakland,  I  learned  that  he  came  to  this  part 
of  the  country  in  1875  from  one  of  our  Eastern 
States. 

He  learned  his  trade  in  New  York  City,  several 
years  before  and,  then  went  to  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  engaged  at  the  paint- 
ing trade,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.    In  this 
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connection  Mr.  Cahill  related  several  interesting 
incidents  of  those  stirring  days,  which  will  bring 
some  reminiscences  to  old  G.  A.  R.  men,  if  there 
are  any  amon.^  the  readers  of  The  Painters'  Maga- 
zine. 

Served  in  the  Civil  War. 

"You  may  remember  that  Bridgeport  was  the 
home  town  of  P.  T.  Barnum,"  he  said,  "and  in  the 
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and  keep  our  gold  to  help  put  down  this  rebelUon.' 
The  Barnum  Circus  grounds  were  not  established 
in  Bridgeport  until  some  years  later. 

"I  enlisted  in  the  Seventeenth  Connecticut 
Volunteers  and  saw  three  years  and  two  months 
service.  From  the  twenty  or  more,  that  enlisted 
when  I  did,  none  went  through  the  war  and  saw 
it  over  except  myself.    Some  deserted,  but  most 


A  Prosperous  Paint  Store  in  Oakland,  Cal. 


spring  of  1861,  I  had  just  completed  the  painting 
of  Mr.  Barnum's  new  house  and  was  finishing  the 
gilding  of  his  fountain,  when  he  came  along  and 
asked  me  to  put  a  little  more  gold  on  it.  told 
him  all  the  gold  had  been  used.  He  said:  'Get  in 
the  buggy  with  me  and  we  will  get  some.'  As  we 
reached  town,  the  news  was  just  received  that  Fort 
Sumter  had  been  fired  on.  Mr.  Barnum  turned  to 
me  and  said:   'Jimmy,  wc  will  let  the  fountain  go 


of  Ihcm  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  In 'in  tlu'  ef- 
fects. 

"Elias  Howe,  Jr..  ol'  sewing  nnuinne  lame,  ()r 
rather  wdio  made'the  sewing  niaeliine  a  pos^iltility 
throufrh  his  invention  of  the  machine  needle,  was 
largely  interested  in  organizing  the  Seventeenth 
Connecticut  VoUmtcers. "  I  was  the  first  man  of  the 
regiment  to  put  my  name  down  as  a  private  sol- 
dier.    Howe  served  with  the  re-inient  for  more 
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than  a  year  acting  as  post  master.  He  paid  the 
regiment  for  the  first  three  months,  that  is,  he 
furnished  the  government  with  the  money  to  do 
it,  taking  a  receipt  from  the  paymaster  for  it, 
and  when  he  found  I  had  returned  to  Bridgeport 
Jifter  the  war,  he  insisted  on  taking  m^  to  his  home 
and  caring  for  me  until  I  became  settled.  Remon- 
strating with  him  did  no  good  and  so  I  had  to  go. 
fie  said:  'There's  nothing  too  good  for  a  soldier,' 
and  his  kind  hearted,  generous  actions  proved  that 
he  meant  it." 

M.r.^  Cahili  is  the  first  painter  I  have  met  who 
is  a  G.  A.  R.  man  and  who  is  still  following  his 
business.  Before  joining  the  army,  he  was  en- 
. gaged  in  the  painting  business  on  his  own  account, 
ill  Bridgeport,  although  a  partner  was  supposed  to 
look  after  the  business  interests,  while  he  was  per- 
forming patriotic  duties  for  his  State. 

Speaking  of  their  arrangement  for  continuing  the 
business  he  remarked:  "My  partner  was  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  came  from  the  busi- 
ness each  week,  to  Mrs.  Cahili.  The  government 
was  keeping  me,  since  I  was  fighting  for  it,  but 
they  made  no  provision  for  my  wife,  while  I  was 
alive.  This  partner  of  mine  failed  to  pay  her  the 
amount  that  was  agreed  upon,  so  that  when  I  re- 
turned things  were  in  a  precarious  condition.  The 
])artner.ship  was  dissolved  at  once  and  I  took  con- 
trol of  the  business  with  the  idea  of  building  it  up. 

I  :nterc?ted  Mr.  Howe  in  my  business  ventures, 
but  it  took  several  years  to  get  it  back  to  a  profit- 
able basis.  I  recollect  that  one  of  my  earlier  jobs, 
m  Bridgeport,  was  painting  the  signs  for  the  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  that  immense  plant  that 
now  covers  so  many  acres  and  whose  investment 
runs  into  the  millions.  I  believe  I  painted  their 
original  sign  over  half  a  century  ago." 

Going  West. 

Early  in  the  seventies,  Mr.  Cahili  determined 
to  see  what  the;  West  had  in  store  for  him.  In 
1875,  he  arrived  in  California  and  went  at  first  to 
San  Jose,  nearly  fifty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Later  he  did  fresco  work  and  wall  papering  in  this 
latter  city,  and  finally  settled  in  Oakland,  where  the 
business  has  prospered  and  become  favorably 
known. 

We  learn  most  of  our  profitable  lessons  in  life 
through  an  experience  that  severely  jars  our 
senses.  This  is  particularly  true  in  a  business 
career,  as  men  of  long  business  standing  will 
readily  testify.  A  rather  sharp  lesson  in  the  mat- 
ter of  finding  whether  or  not  a  man  can  pay  for 
his  work  after  it  is  finished  was  related  by  Mr. 
Cahili  in  this  interview. 

Experience  that  Cost  Dear. 

He  said:  "When  I  went  to  San  Jose  I  took  a 
contract  to  paint  a  house  and  presumed  that  I 
would  have  no  trouble  to  collect  my  bill  as  soon  as 
the  job  was  finished.  I  had  never  given  a  thought 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  man  who  claimed  owner- 
ship and  engaged  me,  had  a  clear  title  to  the  pro- 
perty. But  when  the  time  came  for  settlement,  I 
discovered  and  with  no  little  dismay  that  the  man 
whom  I  supposed  was  the  owner  had  hardly  a  claim 
in  the  building.  It  was  covered  with  liens  but 
every  one — carpenters,  masons,  plasterers  and 
laborers  lost  all  that  was  due  them.  The  only  one 
to  get  anything  at  all  was  the  company  which  fur- 
nished the  lumber.  It  taught  me  a  lesson,  and 
T  paid  such  a  stiff  price  for  the  knowledge  that  I 


never  forgot  it ;  but  it  was  quite  singular  to  find 
that  so  many  others  were  stung  as  well  as  myself." 
The  Early  Days  of  Oakland. 
Oakland  had  attractions  enough  from  a  busi- 
ness viewpoint  to  induce  a  merchant,  even  in  the 
seventies,  to  locate  there.  Originally  it  was  a  Span- 
ish settlement.  It  was  chartered  in  1854  but  had 
grown  slowly  for  many  years.  Perhaps  condi- 
tions, which  kept  it  backward  to  a  large  extent, 
were  due  to  the  longdrawn  out  arguments  and 
fights  between  the  railroads,  which  were  trying 
to  get  control  of  the  waterfront.  So  dull  and 
extremely  quiet  was  Oakland,  at  one  time,  that 
San  Francisco  with  all  her  swing  and  hustle  loved 
to  refer  to  the  little  city  across  the  bay  as  her 
bed  chamber,  where  her  people  went  every  night 
for  sleep. 

The  Busy  City  of  Today. 

But  Oakland  today  is  wide  awake.  It  has  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  seaports  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Nearly  three  thousand  vessels  a  year  dock 
at  her  wharves.  Over  80,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
nearly  a  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  over  sixty  thou- 
sand tons  of  copper  ore  and  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  Of  other  merchandise  were  handled 
there  during  the  last  year.  Progressiveness  is  the 
watchword.  The  city  government  is  the  commis- 
sion form. 

The  industries  noticed  are  lumbering,  shipbuild- 
ing, foundry  work,  steel  mills,  boiler  shops,  food 
products,  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacturing,  cot- 
ton mills  and  shoe  factories.  These,  with  garment, 
soap,  and  borax  establishments,  help  to  keep  the 
236,000  population  busy  and  thriving. 

Oakland's  fifteen  banks  have  a  capital  of  nearly 
$5,000,000,  and  surplus  of  nearly  $3,000,000.  De- 
posits are  over  $55,000,000  and  savings  deposits 
total  over  $47,000,000.  This  bit  of  information 
about  the  city  that  is  so  rarely  mentioned,  because 
of  the  general  idea  that  it  is  swallowed  up  by  its 
big  sister  city  opposite,  shows  that  it  has  valu- 
able advantages  to  bring  so  many  lines  of  business 
within  its  limits. 

Several  very  notable  public  buildings  are  seen 
here,  among  which  are  the  two  million  dollar  city 
hall  and  one  million  dollar  auditorium.  The  Hotel 
Oakland  and  the  Claremont  are  two  million  and 
one  million  dollar  hosteries,  respectively.  They 
may  have  laughed  at  Oakland  in  calling  it  a  good 
place  to  sleep ;  it  is  a  good  city  to  live  in  day  or 
night  and  has  some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the 
state. 

There  are  535  miles  of  streets ;  forty-one  are 
asphalted.  Nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  streets 
are  laid  out  in  scenic  drives.  The  great  trans- 
continental Lincoln  Highway  ends  here,  of  which 
the  last  link  runs  on  the  crest  of  the  Coast  Range 
winding-  down  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  where 
it  is  called  the  Foothill  Boulevard. 

Quality  Spells  Success. 

As  the  city  gained  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
business  of  the  place  enlarged  accordingly ;  but  it 
is  the  idea  of  Mr.  Cahili  that,  to  make  a  success 
in  any  business,  painting  and  decorating  espe- 
(-inlly.  qiial'fv  must  be  paramount.  Sre^king-  of 
how  a  contracting  painter  can  get  high  quality 
paints  and  the  best  way  to  be  sure  of  his  article, 
this  long  experienced  painter  remarked : — 

"On  work  we  do  ourselves  we  mix  our  own 
colors.    If  our  customer  insists  on  a  ready  mixed 
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paint,  we  get  it  for  him,  but  we  think  the  most 
satisfactory  way  is  to  mix  our  own,  then  we  are 
absolutely  sure  of  what  it  contains.  The  reputable 
manufacturers,  without  doubt,  have  good  paint, 
but  where  there  are  a  few  reliable  makes  or 
brands,  there  are  hosts  of  poor  ones  and  the  house 
owner  must  be  sure  of  the  quality  of  his  paint  or 
he  may  have  all  his  work  to  do  the  second  time. 
We  do  a  great  deal  of  exterior  work,  and  I  should 
say  house  painting  is  about  as  prominent  with  us 
as  interior  decorating." 

The  Labor  Question. 
I  asked  Mr.  Cahill  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
securing  good  help  and  if  the  labor  unions  were 
in  any  sense  a  menace  to  his  business,  so  far  as 
employment  was  concerned. 

In  reply  he  stated: — "We  employ  about  forty 
men,  when  the  season  is  at  its  height.  The  wages 
paid  to  good  painters  and  decorators  here  are  $5 
a  day.  Of  course,  this  town  is  largely  controlled 
by  San  Francisco.  Labor  conditions  are  often 
very  unsatisfactory.  This  city  is  unionized,  but 
as  I  see  it,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  the  way 
the  labor  organizations  are  treating  their  employ- 
ers. There  should  be  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  employer  and  employe,  but  there  has 
been  quite  the  opposite  here,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities,  many  times. 

"Before  we  could  get  good  help  out  here,  house 
painting  was  done  by  sailors.  Many  a  time,  in  my 
early  days,  I  have  seen  sailors  come  in  from  a 
cruise  and,  while  waiting  for  their  ship  to  leave 
port,  they  would  get  jobs  at  painting  houses.  It 
didn't  matter  whether  they  knew  how  to  apply 
paint  satisfactorily  or  not,  as  long  as  they  daubed 
it  on  and  covered  the  boards,  it  seemed  to  be  all 
that  was  required  by  the  building  owner.  Those 
were  the  days  when  lead  was  sent  from  England 
as  ballast  for  a  ship,  and  we  got  it  here  about  as 
cheap  as  New  York  people  received  it.  In  return 
we  sent  back  wheat  for  ballast  and  this  grain 
found  its  way  into  hundreds  of  English  homes. 

"In  former  times,  England,  Scotch,  Germans, 
French  and  Irish  painters  and  decorators  came 
here  and  made  good  wages  at  their  trade,  and 
many  of  the  early  workmen  soon  started  a  profit- 
able business.  Most  of  these  foreigners  developed 
into  thorough  workmen  and  have  done  consider- 
able toward  the  painting  and  decorating  of  the 
coast  cities." 

Advertised  Goods. 

Speaking  of  advertised  goods,  Mr.  Cahill  finds 
a  wide  demand  for  those  of  high  quality  and  which 
stand  the  necessary  tests.  Paper  is  not  as  good 
as  formerly,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  pulp. 
This  is  quite  as  true  of  wall  paper  as  of  other 
classes  of  this  invaluable  article.  There  is  not 
enough  straw  raised  to  help  matters,  and  some 
inventor  will  have  to  come  forward  with  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  the  place  of  these  two  essential 
parts,  Mr.  Cahill  believes. 

Ever  since  the  war  started  in  Europe,  the  ship- 
ments of  colors  and  dyes  imported  from  Germany 
began  to  be  curtailed,  and  now  for  many  months 
none  have  come  to  this  country.  1  asked  why 
American  manufacturers  could  not  produce  just 
as  good  a  line  as  the  Germans.  To  this  Mr.  Cahill 
replied: — "They  could  if  the  American  manufac- 
lurers  did  not  have  such  high  labor  costs  to  con- 
lend  with  that  the  profits  arc  practically  used  up. 


In  Germany,  the  dye  and  color  maker  has  margin 
enough  left  to  test  out,  experiment  and  perfect  his 
product  until  it  reaches  a  higher  state.  He  can 
do  this  because  his  labor  cost  is  lower  and  he  can 
expend  that  much  more  on  his  goods." 

The  Cahill  Store. 

The  Cahill  store  is  located  on  Twelfth  Street  near 
Broadway,  the  main  street.  While  they  do  a  large 
painting  and  decorating  business,  they  also  carry  a 
wide  line  of  paints,  varnishes  and  wall  papers.  There 
is  also  a  wholesale  department,  connected  with  the 
store,  and  a  stock  valued  at  more  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  constantly  carried. 

One  of  the  prominent  branches  of  this  business  i~- 
that  of  window  shades.    Mr.  Cahill  has  an  inter- 
esting experience  in  this  particular  line  and  since 
he  was  engaged  in  it  at  the  very  first  he  has  never 
entirely  given  it  up.    Referring  to  this  line  he  stated : 

"Way  back,  years  ago,  at  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut, I  made  window  shades,  as  it  was  then  a  part  of 
this  business  of  interior  decorating.  We  made  them 
those  days  of  finest  muslin  and  painted  them  in  our 
shop.  But  no  longer  does  it  pay  to  work  that  way. 
Conditions  in  this  part  of  the  business  have  changed, 
so  that  I  can  go  over  to  San  Francisco  and  buy  the 
shades,  in  much  the  same  shape  as  a  bolt  of  cloth, 
and  cut  them  up  to  fit  the  windows  of  any  house  I 
am  decorating.  While  there  is  not  as  much  profit 
in  this  shade  business  as  there  formerly  was,  yet  we 
do  a  considerable  trade  in  this  one  item  alone." 
An  Active  Association  Member. 

Mr.  Cahill  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  California  State  Association  of  Master  Painters. 
In  fact,  when  this  Association  was  organized  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  one  of  the  first  officials 
holding  the  position  of  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
This  fact  led  me  to  ask  his  opinion  of  two  important 
factors  of  the  development  of  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating trades;  one  was  the  value  of  _  conventions 
and  the  other  was  the  influence  and  effect  of  trade 
papers. 

Speaking  of  conventions,  he  remarked: — 

"I  believe  they  are  an  excellent  means  of  gaming 
a  broad  knowledge  of  painting  conditions  outside  of 
your  own  immediate  neighborhood.  We  learn  what 
the  man  is  doinp  with  knotty  problems  that  we  may 
have  been  considering." 

There  are  a  few  men  in  the  trade  who  have  dis- 
counted these  valuable  meetings  of  the  craft.  Then- 
idea  is  that  a  convention  is  largely  a  social,  jovial, 
getting-together,  where  a  c'ond  time  is  enjoyed,  but 
Tittle  is  gained  that  will  help  them  matcriallv  in  iheir 
business.  Mr.  Cahill  takes  issue  wiih  those  who 
hold  to  such  a  notion. 

"It  is  true."  he  says,  "tlicrc  niav  always  he  a 
fun-loving  spirit  present  and  e\cn  some  joshing 
between  certain  ones,  but  this  is  iml  cniirclv  objec- 
tionable: the  good  fellowsln>  tlini  is  \<muA  in  all 
well  regulated  conventions  hclns  wondcrfullv  to 
break  dowm  the  prciudicc  and  ill-feeling  that  some- 
times arises  belwcen  competitors  and.  if  the  painter 
attends  the  convention  determined  (o  learn  and  take 
some  knowledcre  awav  with  him,  he  is  not  going 
to  be  disappointed:  for  usually  men  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  .skill,  who  have  made  a  success  in  the 
business,  are  among  the  speakers  and  do  their  best 
to  make  the  sessions  nrofitnble  for  all  to  attend." 
Trade  Papers  Valuable. 

In  reference  to  trade  paper-;  ^Ir.  Cahill  asserts 
that  all  painters  oni^lit  to  read  them.     Tie  ]MT';on- 
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ally  finds  valuable  suggestions  in  the  pages  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  and  states  that  every  man  in- 
terested in  his  trade  or  profession  should  keep  fully 
posted  on  the  trend  of  trade  events,  w^hich  are  so 
clearly  shown  in  these  mediums  devoted  entirely  to 
the  craft  or  business  they  represent. 

The  present  business  of  James  Cahill  &  Co.  was 
incorporated  in  1904.  Mr.  Cahill  is  the  president 
and  Harry  McManus  is  vice-president.  The  ad- 
vantages of  incorporating  a  business  in  Oakland 
are  minimized,  declared  Mr.  Cahill,  owing  to  the 


high  tax  rate ;  it  is  merely  a  political  deal  which  as 
in  so  many  other  cities  they  have  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  rid  themselves. 

Like  numerous  others,  this  qompany  has  kept 
"everlastingly  at  it,"  plugging  ahead,  meeting  com- 
petition, standing  doggedly  for  quality  rather  than 
cut  prices  and  cheap  low  grade  work,  and  through 
sound  business  principles  they  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  profitable  trade  and  gaining  a  well 
•deserved  reputation  for  efficiency  and  reliability  in 
their  line. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Selling  Service — The  Foundation — Puttying   Rough    Stuff — Surfacing. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  business  of  painting  automobiles — vehi- 
cles of  any  kind,  in  fact — depends  for  a  suc- 
cessful outcome  upon  a  number  of  important 
factors.  One  of  these  is  salesmanship — the  ability 
to  sell  painting  and  varnishing.  It  is  not  enough, 
these  days,  to  simply  get  the  car  or  carriage  to 
paint  and  then  to  turn  it  out  a  finely  finished  pro- 
duct. The  owner  of  the  vehicle  is  often  ignorant 
of  some  of  the  important  things  which  pertain  to 
the  upkeep  and  the  care  taking  of  the  work.  Who 
is  in  a  better  position  to  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion than  the  painter?  Here  is  where  the  salesman- 
ship element  comes  in. 

The  good  salesman  anticipates  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  car  or  carriage  owner  and,  as  he  re- 
leases the  vehicle,  at  once  proceeds  to  explain  the 
means  which  should  be  used  to  best  maintain  the 
work  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for  the  maxi- 
mum period.  Finding  the  needs,  he  at  once  under- 
takes to  meet  them  through  personal  service.  He 
is  interested  in  learning  what  the  vehicle  owner 
thinks  of  the  finished  product,  and  what  value  said 
owner  gets  out  of  it.  He  knows  that,  if  the  owner 
is  satisfied,  he  will  come  back  for  more  work,  and 
probably  bring  other  vehicle  owners  with  him. 

This  modern  paint  shop  salesman  knows  that  the 
good  will  of  the  vehicle  owner  is  the  very  best  sort 
of  advertising.  It  is  really  a  fine  thing  to  sell  your 
own  personal  service,  while  selling  paint  shop  pro- 
ducts— giving  personal  worth  along  with  splendid 
workmanship — for  eventually,  if  not  even  as  the 
present  days  go  by,  this  personal  interest  and  ser- 
vice is  to  pay  splendidly  in  all  the  things  which 
help  to  create  and  make  a  business  prosperous. 

The  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  advertisement. 
The  painting  business  of  today  is  built  on  reputa- 
tion, and  this  is  made  out  of  honest  dealing  and  ser- 
vice rendered.  To  raise  the  quality  of  the  work 
performed  to  the  highest  notch,  and  keep  it  there, 
and  to  assist  the  vehicle  owner  to  produce,  from 
that  w^ork,  the  maximum  durability  and  satisfac- 
tion, is  an  attainment  which  craft  skill,  honest 
dealing,  and  salesmanship,  which  includes  selling 
personal  service,  is  making  every  day  apparent, 
and  every  day  returning  a  high  rate  of  interest  on 
the  investment. 

The  Foundation. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  paragraph  of 


the  value  of  fine  work — that  is,  honest  and  good 
work — and  to  make  secure  such  work  it  is  first 
necessary  to  get  the  foundation  right.  Previous 
issues  of  The  Magazine  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
importance  of  making  the  primary  costs,  whether 
new  or  old  work,  of  the  best  possible  material  and 
workmanship.  These  coats  are  the  real  determin- 
ing factors  of  the  finish. 

These  first  coats  need  to  be  laid  and  brushed  out 
in  a  manner  quite  as  good  and  fine  as  any  of  the 
later  coats.  They  should  be  clean  cut  coats,  devoid 
of  runs  or  sags  or  imperfections.  And  if  made 
smooth  and  free  from  brush  marks,  the  work  of 
building  the  surface  can  go  on  with  the  maximum 
bulk  of  material  left  in  place  to  act  as  the  sup- 
porting base  for  the  topmost  coats. 

The  fact  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  today,  as 
in  earlier  days,  good  painting  and  finishing  depends 
primarily  upon  the  bulk  of  the  supporting  pigment, 
its  strength  and  suppleness,  etc.  If  these  coats  are 
kept  clean  and  smooth  and  level,  the  minimum 
amount  of  surfacing  operations — the  sandpapering 
and  rubbing,  etc., — will  suffice  to  render  the  prim- 
ary foundation  fit  and  ample  in  all  its  resources  to 
keep  the  upper  coats  and  the  final  varnish  coat, 
right  out  in  the  open  for  the  longest  possible 
time. 

Puttyings. 

Never  neglect  the  puttying.  The  surface  de- 
fect fixed  up  with  putty  upon  the  first  or  second 
coat  of  surfacing  material,  is  in  shape  to  be  rubbed 
or  sandpapered  down  perfectly,  early  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fetching  the  primary  foundation  up  to  the 
required  standard,  and  this  saves  trying  to  mend 
the  defect  after  some  of  the  major  coats  are  in 
place.  This  is  always  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do, 
and  not  infrequently  results  in  a  defect  that  re- 
quires a  supreme  effort,  at  the  end  of  the  paint- 
ing process,  to  hide  or  make  less  conspicuous. 

We  have  all  had  our  annoying  experiences  with 
these  surface  defects  which  just  grew  and  grew 
from  the  little  spot  at  the  beginning  until  at  the 
varnish  stage  it  became  an  exaggerated  bunch  of 
trouble  never  to  be  entirely  eliminated.  It  is  the 
best  plan — indeed,  the  only  safe  plan — to  putty 
and  glaze  over  the  defects,  big  or  little,  early  in  the 
process,  in  order  that  all  traces  of  the  repairs  may 
be  hid  under  the  later  coatings.   This  practice  will 
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save  much  annoyance  and  perhaps  expense.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  matter  of  cost,  the  expense  can  be 
kept  down  by  mending  all  surface  defects  at  the 
outset  of  the  surfacing  process,  the  labor  for  which 
is  cheaper  than  that  which  must  be  called  into  the 
work  after  the  color  or  varnish  coats  have  been 
reached. 

In  the  matter  of  using  putty,  a  saving  may  be 
made  by  the  larger  use  of  whiting  than  carnage 
and  automobile  painters  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  the  past.  This  is  war  time,  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded, and  every  minor  saving,  even,  helps  make 
the  aggregate  of  economy  bigger.  The  use  of  whit- 
ing serves  to  effect  some  saving,  and  it  results  in 
a  putty  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  all 
white  lead  putty  of  an  earlier  day.  We  have  refer- 
ence here,  of  course,  to  the  better  grade  of  whit- 
ing— either  the  top  or  second  layer  of  whiting  in 
the  settling  tank,  and  defined  as  Paris  white  and 
gilder's  whiting,  respectively.  The  commercial 
whiting,  coarse  and  flinty,  such  as  the  carriage 
painters  of  some  years  ago  were  chiefly  served 
with,  has  no  place  in  the  economy  of  vehicle 
painting.  It  has  been  learned,  in  the  hard  school 
of  experience,  that  good  putty  for  the  vehicle  must 
be,  first  of  all,  fine  and  smooth  in  texture,  needing 
in  the  smoothing  and  leveling  process,  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  work. 

Whiting  has  been  long  regarded  favorably  by 
vehicle  painters,  when  it  has  come  to  them  in  a  fine 
and  smooth  state,  because  it  has  properties  which 
make  it  especially  useful  for  putty  and  glaze  pig- 
ments. First  of  all,  it  is  a  most  tenacious  pigment 
to  wear  and  hold  fast ;  then,  too,  it  surfaces  down 
nicely  and  cheaply,  as  a  rule,  and  it  neither  shrinks 
nor  swells  on  the  surface,  if  properly  prepared. 
In  putty,  it  needs  very  thorough  mixing  and  knead- 
ing, so  that,  when  in  place  on  the  surface  and 
under  the  erosive  processes  of  the  paper  and  rub- 
bing stone,  it  comes  down  perfectly  with  the  lead, 
and  without  any  dry  or  unkneaded  particles  break- 
ing out  under  the  paper  or  stone.  When  this  oc- 
curs there  is  sure  to  be  pin  holes  in  the  surface 
which  need  filling,  and  this  makes  extra  work. 

Another  factor  in  the  work  of  puttying  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  namely,  smoothness  of  application. 
The  puttier  had  best  be  paid,  if  necessary,  double 
time  while  engaged  in  this  work ;  the  smoothly  ap- 
plied putty  means  an  important  saving  of  labor. 
The  cost  is  anywhere  from  six  to  eight  for  sand- 
papering putty,  against  one  for  putting  the  putty 
on,  and  when  you  stop  to  figure  this  per  cent,  in  the 
ratio  of  cost,  based  upon  the  average  way  of  put- 
ting on  putty  by  the  rank  and  file  of  workmen,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  pays  to  get  the  putty  into 
place  in  the  right  way  and  properly  smooth,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  cost  of 
sandpapering  or  rubbing  it  down  to  the  proper 
levelness  and  smoothness. 

Whiting  may  safely  be  used,  in  vehicle  putty,  to 
the  extent  of  one  part  whiting  and  two  parts  dry 
white  lead,  and  in  this  proportion  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent article. 

The  Roughstuff  Coats. 
After  the  putty  and  a  primary  surfacing  coat  over 
it,  comes  the  roughstuflf  coats,  for  body  work. 
Here,  as  in  the  coats  preceding,  much  work  may 
be  saved  through  the  manner  of  applying  these 
coats.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  slightly 
thinner  coats  of  the  'stuff  will  enable  the  workman 
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to  apply  the  material  smoother  and  cleaner,  and 
even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  one  or 
two  coats  extra,  in  order  to  get  the  adequate  bulk 
of  material  in  place  for  a  perfectly  level  surface, 
when  rubbed  out,  they  are  bound  to  pay  for  them- 
selves in  the  end. 

The  roughstuff  should  naturally  go  to  the  sur- 
face a  little  heavier  in  body  than  ordinary  paint 
coats,  and  this  may  be  secured  without  the  use  of 
the  'stuff  pasty  enough  to  leave  brush  marks. 
Brush  marks  should  never  be  allowed  m  any^  coat 
of  material,  and  most  certainly  not  m  the  stult 
ccat<^  for  unless  the  foundation  is  rubbed  to  the 
quick,  these  brush  marks  are  sure  to  loom  up  in 
the  finish.  The  coat  of  'stuff  heavy  enough  to  go 
to  the  surface  with  substantial  body,  yet_  thm 
enough  to  flat  out  without  a  trace  of  brushmess, 
is  in  proper  condition  to  bring,  at  the  outlay  of 
from  four  to  six  coats,  a  body  of  pigment  which 
when  rightly  rubbed,  will  stand  out  at  the  finish 
fine  and  strong  and  give  everything  above  it  all 
manner  of  good  support.  An  over  amount  of  at- 
tention and  skill  can  hardly  be  given  these  rough- 
stuff  coats.  Upon  them  depends  a  large  part  of 
the  work  of  holding  out  durably  the  varnish  body 
and  brilliancy. 

Surfacing  Rubbing  Varnish. 
The  surfacing  of  rubbing  varnish  has  recently 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  by  a 
reader  of  these  articles.  He  wishes  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  this  work.  Much  of  the  success  of 
surfacing  the  rubbing  varnish  coats  depends  upon 
^he  way  these  coats  are  applied.  As  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  roughstuff  coats,  so  in  the  application 
of  these  varnish  coats,  the  building  up  of  the  hn- 
ish  and  the  proper  rounding  out  of  it  through  sur- 
facing, depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  ex- 
pended in  getting  them  in  perfect  shape  and  form 
on  the  surface. 

All  such  coats  should  properly  be  flowed  on,  or 
at  least  apphed  as  freely  as  the  workman  is  able 
to  apply  them,  without  developing  runs  and 
roughness  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  film,  i  he 
smoother  and  finer  these  coats  may  be  put  on,  with 
the  correct  flowing  together  of  the  material,  as  it 
is  left  under  the  brush,  the  easier  and  cheaper  it 
will  be  to  rub  them  out  for  the  reception  of  the  ad- 
ditional coats. 

The  first  two  coats  of  rubbing  varnish,  wlucli 
includes  the  varnish-color  coat,  will  not  need  but  a 
moderate  surfacing-in  fact,  they  will  stand  only 
this  amount-to  make  them  sufficiently  smooth  and 
level  to  receive  the  additional  coats.  The  main 
'  thin"-  in  surfacing  these  first  coats,  and  for  that 
matters  all  the  other  coats,  is  to  work  to  a  uni- 
form depth  of  film  in  order  to  develop  a  surtace 
strong  proportionatelv  in  all  its  parts,  thereby  giv- 
ing a'finish  capable  of  wearing  durably  throughout. 

The  third  coat  <if  rubbing  varnish,  in  llic  proc- 
ess of  good  work,  is  the  coat  which,  as  a  rule, 
should  receive  a  solid  and  firm  surfacmg,  for  here 
we  have  the  depth  and  foundation  of  varnish  to 
stand  the  greatest  degree  of  reduction  ;  the  founda- 
tion, indeed,  which  invites  the  reducing  work  neces- 
sary to  put  the  finish,  other  things  being  equal, 
out  in  its  most  sjdendid  form  and  brilliancy. 

The  final  coat  of  rubbing  varnish  is  one  which 
should  need  the  smallest  amount  of  surfacing:  and 
if  the  other  coats  have  been  rightly  taken  rare 
of  and  given  their  correct  setting,  both  in  respect 
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to  application  and  surfacing,  this  coat  will  need 
but  a  minor  class  of  reduction. 

The  Water  Rub. 

One  process  should  obtain  in  the  rubbing  of  each 
individual  coat,  namely,  the  water  rub  at  the  con^ 
elusion  of  the  work.  This  consists  in  taking  a 
block  of  the  perforated  rubbing  felt,  and  after  wet- 
ting it  up  thoroughly  in  water,  giving  the  sur- 
face a  complete  rub  over,  to  the  extent  of  thorough- 
ly removing  all  traces  of  the  pumice  stone  flour. 
This  method  is  one  used  by  the  best  finishers,  and 
it  serves  to  harden  up  the  surface  and  at  the  same 
time  clean  up  and  polish  it.  This  little  refinement 
leading  up  to  the  finish  takes  but  comparatively 


small  efifort  to  perform  and  helps  in  the  final  out- 
come. 

In  all  this  work  of  developing  the  varnish  founda- 
tion for  the  finish,  it  pays  to  give  each  coat  its  full 
measure  of  tiijie  for  drying  and  curing  out.  This 
is  a  matter  which  the  inexperienced  finisher  not 
infrequently  overlooks ;  it  is  one,  however,  which 
adds  to  or  takes  from  the  finish  in  a  most  impor- 
tant way.  The  proper  drying  of  all  the  coats  serve 
to  give  a  foundation  of  varnish  of  equal  strength 
and  balance  throughout,  with  the  capacity  to  hold 
the  finishing  coat  out  in  the  fullest  volume  of  luster 
to  the  maximum  period  of  wear.  The  practice  here 
detailed  will  enable  the  workman  to  get  all  the  re- 
quired surface  qualities  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  foundation. 


Window  Sales 

How  Your  Windows  Can  Be  Made  to  Create  Sales. 
By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


WINDOW  displays  have  a  bigger  value,  a 
bigger  purpose  and  sales  ability  this  year 
than  ever  before.  The  purpose  of  the 
window  is  to  visualize  the  products  you  carry,  to 
influence  possible  consumers.  It  proclaims  your 
stock,  its  value  and  its  fitness  for  the  public  need, 
and  up-to-date  retailers  are  .recognizing  their 
great  sales  value. 

Experience  and  clever  work  in  properly  trun- 
ming  windows  has,  of  course,  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  windows  in  which  advertising  material 
has  simply  been  "set  around"  by  the  average  clerk, 
or  even  the  manufacturer's  salesman.  The  latter 
generally  has  not  the  time  to  devote  to  the  proper 
installment  of  a  sales-getting  display.  He  may  be 
anxious  to  do  his  best,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  not  ex- 
perienced in  the  particular  ability  of  good  window 
trimmers.  The  manufacturer,  too,  pays  a  pretty 
good  price  when  his  salesmen  are  trimming  win- 
dows, times  when  they  might  otherwise  be  selling 
goods. 

It  is  well  to  train  some  one  of  vour  employes 
in  the  matter  of  installing  window  displays.  They 
then,  having  this  particular  branch  of  your  store 
advertising  in  mind,  are  constantly  thinking  up 
new  ideas.  One  good  point  suggests  another  and 
when  a  man  is  doing  this  sort  of  work  right  along, 
he  is  far  more  capable  than  the.  one  who  does  it 
only  occasionally.  He  comes  to  understand  thor- 
oughly this  branch  of  the  business,  and  the  proper 
kind  of  an  employe  will  improve  with  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  experience.  Particularly,  where 
you  have  taken  on  a  new  line  of  goods,  it  is  a  very 
effective  way  to  introduce  them  in  your  territory, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  you  will  sell 
more  of  the  new  line  when  it  is  properly  displayed 
through  your  "sidewalk  show  cases." 

Window  displas  really  cost  least  as  a  sales 
medium— an  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of 
money  is  not  essential  or  necessary.  Brain  Avork 
counts  for  most — it  is  not  always  a  question  of 
the  material  itself,  but  the  way  in  which  you  use 
it,  the  handling  and  placing  of  your  goods,  fix- 
tures, special  features,  etc. 


Do  not,  however,  swing  too  far  the  other  way 
and  use  cheap,  trashy  materials.  Inexpensive  ma- 
terials are  not  necessarily  "cheap,"  in  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  word.  It  is  your  taste  in 
selection  and  the  skill  with  which  you  arrange  your 
materials  at  hand  that  counts. 

It  is  just  as  much  or  of  more  importance  to  dis- 
play the  goods  as  to  buy  them. 

There  are  many  retailers  that  seem  to  overlook 
the  value  of  proper  display,  and  then  they  wonder 
why  there  is  dust  on  the  cans  and  little  cash  in  the 
drawer. 

Window  Sales  Influence. 

Of  course,  your  window  would  not  make  a  man 
do  what  he  does  not  wish  to  do.  It  does  better 
than  that,  however,  for  it  would  make  him  want 
to  do  the  things  which  you  desire  that  he  should. 
There  is  a  mighty  big  difference,  and  a  mighty  prof- 
itable one.  The  proper  use  of  your  windows  can 
induce  a  man  to  do  something,  because  you  have 
convinced  him  that  he  should  do  so,  and  when  this 
man  does  what  he  wants  to,  by  purchasing  from 
you,  it  is  your  business  to  see  that  he  is  absolutely 
satisfied  with  the  results,  so  that  he  will  do  like- 
wise again. 

Do  not  forget  that  both  you  and  your  store  are 
judged  largely  by  the  style  of  your  window  display. 
Be  sure  you  plan  the  display  at  least  a  week  ahead 
— do  not  come  down  some  morning  all  "fussed  up" 
and  charge  into  the  window  trimming  business 
without  preparation.  The  result  will  surely  show 
your  lack  of  systematic  thought. 

Make  Layouts  First. 

When  you  make  a  window  display,  make  a  lay- 
out first  and  then  stick  to  it.  If  you  have  a  box 
of  inexpensive  colors  and  are  handy  with  the  brush, 
block  in  your  color  scheme  and  then  carry  it  out 
on  the  larger  plane.  You  will  find  this  is  very  ef- 
fective and  you  will  also  find  that  when  you  come 
to  put  in  the  real  trim  following  the  miniature  lay- 
out, that  improvements  suggest  themselves — im- 
provements in  arrangement,  perhaps  in  choice  of 
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colors  and  in  a  better  display  of  the  goods,  and 
your  window  will  have  greater  selling  excellence. 
Change  Your  Trims  Frequently. 

When  a  window  gets  stale,  it  fails  to  interest  the 
beholder.  People  like  newness — variety  is  so  often 
the.  spice  of  selling.  People  often  say  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  certainly  we  daily 
see  old  ideas  in  new  clothes.  Old  selling  points 
made  new  by  clever  rearrangement. 

Think  how  dull  and  uninteresting  a  newspaper 
would  be  if  the  same  old  stories  were  told  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner.  Pick  up  any  daily  paper 
and  you  will  see  headlines  carrying  the  same 
story  in  entirely  different  forms.  So  you  should 
make  every  window  originally  different. 

Always  keep  below  the  level  of  the  eye  that  part 
of  your  display  to  which  you  wish  to  give  the  most 
prominence.  Do  not  have  it  up  so  high  that  pros- 
pects must  throw  their  head  back  to  get  a  good  view, 
or  down  so  low  that  it  is  hard  to  appreciate.  Have 
the  light  directly  on  the  display — an  invisible  light, 
if  possible,  something  that  shines  down  and  concen- 
trates the  attention  on  the  points  you  wish  to  make. 

A.  window  display  is  a  big  power  in  bringing  the 
consumer  to  the  goods.  It  is  an  inexpensive  medium 
and  returns  the  largest  profits,  but  first  of  all  you 
want  the  glass  clean.    Try  the  following: — 

Window  Washing  Solution. 

Many  a  retailer  has  trouble  in  keeping  his  window 
glass  properly  cleaned.  The  following  may  be  a 
help — ^the  inside  window  of  a  store  should  be  washed 
with  lukewarm  water  and  chamois  leather,  and  avoid 
soap  or  washing  powders.  Wipe  this  off  dry  with 
the  chamois  and  polish  with  dry  cheese  cloth. 

A  good  washing  mixture  for  the  outside  will  be 
found  in  the  following : — 

I  ounce  pulverized  whiting. 

I  ounce  grain  alcohol. 

I  ounce  liquid  alkali. 

Apply  this  with  a  soft  cloth,  after  having  sprayed 
or  "hosed"  the  window  to  remove  the  surface  dirt. 
When  the  washing  solution,  detailed  above  is  al- 
lowed to  dry,  use  a  dry  cloth  to  rub  off,  employing 
a  polishing  motion  in  the  work.  The  surface  of  the 
window  will  then  be  very  brilliant,  and  will  remain 
so  much  longer  than  when  washed  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Some  windows  get  badly  scratched  and,  if  you 
have  one  of  this  kind,  a  filler  should  be  applied,  con- 
sisting of  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  dissolved  in  a  unit 


of  pure  turpentine.     This  fills  up  the  cracks  or 
scratches  and  prevents  dirt  from  lodging  there. 
Suggestion. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  restaurant  and  after  the 
waiter  has  taken  your  order,  he  says  inquiringly : — 
"Coffee  or  tea?"  This  is  a  powerful  suggestion 
and,  although,  perhaps,  you  have  not  thought  of 
ordering  it,  in  most  cases  of  this  character  you 
would.  PThere,  indeed,  is  salesmanship  by  sugges- 
tion and,  when  you  trim  your  windows,  make  sug- 
gestions very  strong,  and  wherever  possible  show 
how  the  goods  will  look  on  the  job. 

You  can  well  afford  to  paint  up  some  boards  with 
barn  paint  and  other  goods,  or  have  an  old  dresser 
half  finished,  showing  how  shabby  it  was  in  the 
oi-iginal  and  how  up-to-date  and  beautifully  attrac- 
tive with  the  new  coat. 

Show  some  combinations  of  calcimine  or  flat  wall 
paints  for  interior  decorations,  and  if  your  window 
is  sufficiently  attractive  by  these  strong  suggestions 
to  stop  the  passers  by.  it  will  have  a  great  effect  on 
his  purchasing.  The  mission  of  a  wiridow  is  to  sell 
goods,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  your  merchandise, 
it  must  make  a  definite  selling  appeal. 

-A.  display  may  be  a  marvel  of  construction,  and 
perhaps  a  beauty,  you  may  have  piles  and  piles  of 
cans,  or  build  a  house  of  them,  but  that  really  does 
not  show  the  goods  or  have  any  particular  adver- 
tising value  and,  therefore,  falls  short  of  its  mission. 

Thick  windows  may  attract  the  crowd,  but  do 
they  really  sell  much  merchandise  ?  Men  and  women 
may  stand  around,  four  or  five  deep,  watching  thai 
ever-flowing  bottle  or  an  apparent  endless  motion 
contrivance,  but  how  many  remember,"  ten  minutes 
later,  what  kind  of  goods  were  displayed? 

Preparedness  Window. 

A  great  preparedness  window  could  now  be  made, 
utilizing  some  of  the  posters,  show  cards  and  other 
advertising  supplied  by  the  enlisting  bureaus,  and 
build  your  display  around  the  idea  of  preparing  for 
hard  fall  weather,  winter  wear,  etc.  You  can  also 
employ  flags  to  advantage  in  this  trim,  being  careful, 
however,  not  to  set  any  cans  or  other  matter  on  the 
flags.   They  should  hang  free  and  in  easy  folds. 

Display  good  house  paints,  barn  paints,  etc.,  hav- 
ing show  cards  lettered  to  emphasize  their  wear- 
resisting  properties.  Floor  varnishes  should  also  be 
featured,  roof  paints,  shingle  stains,  etc. 

A  window  gotten  up  in  this  fashion  would  attract 
special  attention  just  at  this  time. 
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A  Dining  Room  Decoration 

Executed  with  Stencils  and  Introducing  the  Sign  of  the  Zodiac. 

By  John  J.  Hasselman. 


THE  dining  room  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  interesting  room  in  a  house. 
We  don't  as  a  rule  just  sit  down  and  "feed," 
but  we  go  in  there  with  an  anticipation  of  some  kind 
of  agreeable  surprise  especially  fitted  for  our  in- 
teriors.   When  dining  we  try  to  be  as  congenial  as 


twelve  months  of  the  year,  have  been  adopted  for 
the  decoration,  being  very  appropriate  for  a  dining 
roofn.  The  cost  of  reproducing  them  is  not  so  high 
as  one  would  think,  and  the  result  is  excellent. 

The  ceiling  of  this  room  should  be  tinted  an  ivory 
color  rather  light,  and  all  the  woodwork  painted 


Capricornus  (January) — Aquarius  (February) — Pisces  (March). 


possible,  and  also  to  keep  up  a  general  conversation 
concerning  interesting  daily  occurrences. 

To  linger  at  a  meal  is  very  beneficial  to  digestion. 
To  spring  jokes  and  thereby  cause  hilarity  and 
laughter  is  much  more  so.  In  order  to  enjoy  all 
of  this  it  is  essential  that  the  room  in  itself  should 
be  stimulating  esthetically,  and  should  cause  an 
absolute  home  feeling  among  all  who  gather  around 
the  family  table,  and  this  can  be  brought  about  by 
proper  decorations  and  color  harmonies. 

The   decorative   scheme   illustrated   herewith  is 


fiat  ivory,  not  too  dark.  The  wall  section  between 
the  wainscot  and  the  cornice  should  be  properly 
treated  and  sized  with  slaw  twenty-four  hour  gold 
size. 

The  day  following  lay  aluminum  leaf  dust  and 
give  this  a  coat  of  French  varnish.  U  this  is  too 
high  in  cost,  use  very  thin  white  shellac. 

The  next  day  glaze  the  silver  surface  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Prussian  blue  raw  umber  and  a  little  green 
This  glazing  mixture  must  not  be  so  dark  and 
heavy  as  to  obliterate  the  silver.    The  glazing  is 


Aries  (April) — Taurus   (May) — Gemini  (June). 


about  the  prevailing  character  of  dining  rooms  found 
in  apartment  houses  or  in  detached  and  semi-de- 
tached cottages. 

The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  representing  the 


mottled  and  an  effect  produced  very  much  like  the 
sketch,  only  broader  in  character.  The  silver  glare 
should  be  retained — and  the  color  should  be  some- 
thing of  an  old  peacock-green  and  blue. 
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A  Dining  Room  Decoration. 


To  balance  this  wall  color  an  old  chamois  colored 
flat  paint  is  applied  on  the  panels  of  the  wainscot 
and  stippled. 

The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  now  stenciled  as  in- 
dicated on  the  sketch  and  in  location.  Should  there 
be  more  than  twelve  panels  in  the  room  these  can 
be  stenciled  with  ornaments  like  the  hour-glass, 


and  other  emblems  of  cvcry-day  life,  such  as  liopc, 
love,  health,  luck,  friendship  and  faith. 

The  stencils  should  be  made  with  a  backing  of 
silk-veiling  in  the  manner  described  in  Tlie  Painters 
Magazine. 

The  colors  for  these  stencils  are  crimson  lake, 
Prussian  blue  and  yellow  lake,  applied  almost  dry 
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and  transparent,  observing  the  mouth  at  the  same 
time.  When  the  symbols  for  the  cold  months,  such 
as  November,  December,  January  and  February  are 
stenciled,  let  the  blue  be  the  prevailing-  color. 
Spring  and  fall  months  require  somewhat  of  an 
orange  or  russet  color.    And  for  July  and  August 


The  curtains  or  window  hangings  should  be  of  a 
sun-fast  material  also  of  old  Delft  blue  shade  with  a 
reverse  tinge  of  gold. 

A  few  odd  pieces  on  the  plate-rail  will  not  be 
amiss,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  anything 
which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme. 


Cancer  (July) — Leo   (August)  —  Virgo  (September). 


the  yellow  must  predominate.  All  three  colors 
must  be  used  in  every  stencil,  but  never  applied 
and  blended  exactly  the  same. 

The  two  fine  lines  around  the  stencils  should  be 
drawn  with  gold  bronze.    These  little  patches  of 


A  deer  or  moose  head  with  its  antlers  on  the  wall- 
space  above  the  wainscot  will  enhance  the  general 
esthetic  feeling  wonderfully,  and  it  is  this  studied 
scheme  of  decoration  which  will  cause  a  person 
who  sits  down  to  a  meal  in  this  room,  to  do  so 


Libra   (October) — Scorpio   (November) — Sagittarius  (December) 


color,  all  more  or  less  bright  yet  subdued,  help  to 
bring  life  into  the  room  and  prevent -the  decora- 
tion from  becoming  monotonous. 

The  parquet  floor  is  covered  with  a  plain  old 
Delft  blue  colored  rug  with  plain  border.  The 
furniture  is  all  painted  glazed  ivory  and  the  chairs 
upholstered  with  old  Delft  blue  material. 


with  the  feeling  that  he  is  going  to  enjoy  every 
minute  of  the  time  he  is  there. 

Such  a  decorative  scheme  and  such  artistic  sur- 
roundings will  cause  one  to  enjoy  his  food  and 
momentarily  foroet  his  troubles,  if  he  has  any — 
helping  thereby  both  his  appetite  and  his  diges- 
tion and  thereby  improving  his  health.- 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  witi' 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  hozuever, 
anszver  any  aucstion  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  for  publication, 
hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  .nipplv  anszuers  to  such  questions  as  thts  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  he  received  not  later  _  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  anszvering  in  tlu 
succeeding  issue. 

Composition  of  Bright  Varnish  Formerly  Used  on 
Wooden  Ships. 

M.  D.,  Long  Island,  inquires  as  to  whether  we 
can  tell  him  the  composition  of  bright  varnish  that 
was  used  on  ships  about  forty  years  ago.  _ 

Answer:  We  have  not  heard  of  this  material 
being  on  the  market  or  being  used  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  but  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  very  largely  used  on 
(-raft  in  the  coastwise  trade  for  the  decks,  masts 
and  spars  and  came  from  Southern  ports,  such  as 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  was  largely  sold  in  Northern  ports 
til  rough  ship  chandlers. 

It  composition  consisted  of  rosin,  melted  by  heat 
in  iron  kettles,  hardened  by  the  addition  of  lime, 
made  elastic  with  a  portion  of  rosin  oil  and  thinned 
with  petroleum  spirit  (benzine).  On  account  of 
its  low  cost,  the  fact  that  it  was  apt  to  turn_  white 
in  contact  with  water,  did  not  interfere  with  its 
popularity. 

Keeping  Liquid  Glue  from  Souring. 

J.  E.  J.,  Minnesota,  wants  to  know  what  can  be 
put  into  melted  glue  to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 

Answer:  Add  to  each  pound  of  glue  that  has 
been  melted  in  say,  one  quart  of  water,  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Reduce  the  strength 
of  the  acid  with  ten  times  its  quantitv  of  water 
and  stir  it  well  into  the  Uquid  glue.  Or  in  place 
of  the  nitric  acid,  you  can  use  acetic  acid,  one-half 
ounce  for  every  pound  of  glue  used.  Oil  of  cloves 
is  also  a  good  preservative  as  well  as  a  perfume  for 
liquid  glue,  but  rather  expensive.  Alcohol  also 
tends  to  keep  glue  from  souring  or  molding. 

Preventing   Rust  Under  Air   Drying  Enamel  at 
Soldered  Places. 

J.  M.  S.,  New  York,  would  like  to  hear  of  a 
method  that  will  prevent  rust  coming  throueh  air- 
drving  enamel  at  places  on  metal,  where  soldering 
acid  has  been  used. 

Answer:  If  there  arc  no  siens  of  rust  coming 
throutrh  your  air-drying  enamels,  excepting  on  the 
Ijortion  of  vour  metal,  where  soldering  acid  has 
been  used,  then  the  acid  efifects  must  be  neutral- 
ized by, an  alkali,  b.efore  the  enamel  is  applied.  This 
can  be  done  by  going  over  such  places  with  a  stroncr 
solution  of  soda,  daubed  on  with  a  soft  fiber  brush 
and  subsequent    rinsing  with  clear   water.  The 


metal  however,  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
proceeding  with  the  application  of  the  enamel 
paint.  Daubing  the  soldered  spot  with  dead  flat 
black  paint  might  also  prevent  rust  from  forming 
on  the  solder. 

Sticky  Yellow  Oil  Skin  Clothes— A  Cure  Wanted. 

H  F.  H.,  Canada,  says  he  has  a  lot  of  yellow 
oil  skin  clothes,  factory  made,  that  are  very  sticky 
and  cannot  be  used  in  that  state.  Wants  to  know 
if  there  is  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  tackiness. 

Answer:  We  cannot  suggest  any  other  method 
to  accomplish  the  purpose,  but  to  give  the  clothes 
a  coating  of  some  hard  drying  preparation  _  that 
will  not  tend  to  crack  or  rot  the  canvas.  This,  ol 
course,  must  be  of  light  color  and  thm,  so  as  not 
to  make  the  fabric  too  heavy.  Our  suggestion  is 
to  experiment  with  one  of  the  coats  by  applying 
a  coat  of  equal  parts,  heavy  boiled  linseed  ml,  in 
which  litharge  has  been  cooked  and  benzine  or 
turpentine.  We  should  recommend  the  use  of  a 
thin  pale  varnish  but  for  the  fact  that  the  coat- 
ing would  tend  to  aUigator.  At  any  rate,  after  coat- 
ing the  oil  skins  as  proposed,  you  should  hang 
them  in  the  sun  or  in  a  very  warm  room  with  good 
ventilation. 

Curing  Sticky  Floor  and  Interior  Woodwork. 

H.  F.  H.,  Canada  asks:— 'AVhat  is  best  thing 
to  do  to  fix  up  sticky  varnished  floors  and  other 
interior  woodwork  that  was  oiled  and  varnished 
years  ago." 

Answer:  If  the  varnish  itself  is  still  firm,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  floor  and  other  wood- 
work a  gotd  scrubbing  with  soap  and  lukewarm 
water  rinsing  with  clear  water  to  remove  all  traces 
of  soap  and  permitting  the  surface  to  dry  thorough- 
ly Shellac  varnish  is  rather  expensive  these  days, 
so  we  will  abstain  from  suggesting  its  use,  but  you 
can  use  a  hard  floor  finish  on  the  floor  after  sand- 
papering it  lightly  and  a  good  inside  varnish  for 
the  other  woodwork. 


Cause  of  Varnished  and  Oiled  Surface  AlUgatoring. 

H.  F.  H.,  Canada,  asks:— \\'hat  is  the  reason  of 
a  large  pine  ceiling  that  was  oiled  and  varnished 
five  years  ago,  now  hard  and  not  tacky,  to  have  the 
appearance  of  alligator  leather?  Is  there  any  cure 
or  a  preventative? 

Answer:  The  reason  for  this  to  occur  is  due  to 
the  pine  wood  being  first  oiled  and  the  surface  hav- 
ing been  varnished  before  the  oil  was  real  hard. 
The  onlv  cure  in  this  case  is  the  removal  of  the 
varnish  and  do  the  work  over  without  the  use  of 
oil.  The  preventative  is  to  use  either  all  Mil  .m-  :i11 
varnish  from  start  to  finish. 


Composition  of  White  Lead  Sample  in  Oil. 

M.  H.,  Ohio,  in  sending  us  sample  of  white  lead 
paint  in  oil,  says  he  should  like  to  be  advised  as 
to  its  compositi(Mi. 

Answer:  We  have  examined  the  material  and 
find  that  it  is  strictly  pure  lead  oarlionate  without 
anv  extender  or  cheapener.  ground  in  bleached  lin- 
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seed  oil  to  medium  paste  consistency.  We  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  lead  corroded  by  the  Dutch  pro- 
cess, but  judging  from  its  whiteness  and  specific 
gravity,  would  say  that  it  is  made  by  the  precipita- 
tion or  quick  process  method.  If  you  have  any  sus- 
picion as  to  its  purity,  it  must  be  due  to  its  lack  of 
opacity  as  against  some  of  the  Dutch  process 
brands. 


Burnish  Gilding. 

T.  J.  G.,  Pennsylvania,  sends  us  a  small  piece  of 
compo  _  scroll  work  that  has  been  gilded,  part  of  a 
large  job  he  has  to  do,  and  asks  for  instructions 
for  finishing  the  work  to  have  a  similar  luster. 
Some  of  the  job  was  done  seven  years  ago  with  fat 
oil  gold  size  and  gold  leaf  and  it  'iooks  like  bronze 
alongside  of  this  sample." 

Answer:  Unless  gold  leaf  is  protected  by  a  lac- 
quer it  will  tarnish,  owing  to  the  amount  of  baser 
metal  added  to  it  to  facilitate  the  beating  process. 
Molding  is  specially  prepared  and  gilded,  and  the 
operation  involves  considerable  work. 

When  the  natural  wood  is  to  be  gilded,  the  sur- 
face must  first  be  sized  with  glue  size,  on  which  fat 
oil  size  may  be  laid,  and  on  this  the  gilding  is  done. 
Very  soft  or  porous  wood  should  first  be  shellacked, 
omitting  the  glue  size.  This  method  applies  to 
carved  work,  moldings,  etc.  By  this  process,  the 
natural  grain  of  the  wood  shows.  If  this  is  not  de- 
sired, then  the  surface  must  be  prepared  according 
to  kind  of  finish  desired.  There  are  three  finishes, 
or  methods,  namely,  oil  gilding,  matt  gilding  and 
burnish  gilding.  Our  correspondent  is  interested  in 
burnish  gilding  only.  The  sample  that  he  sends  is 
done  that  way.  Molding  may  be  bought  ready 
bodied  up  for  the  gilding.  This  saves  much  time, 
and,  of  course,  is  better  than  if  done  by  the  inexpert. 
But  we  will  briefly  describe  the  "bodying  up" 
process,  as  it  will  likely  be  useful  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  the  present  questioner.  First  of  all,  the  bare 
wood  is  coated  with  a  size  of  gelatine  and  whiting, 
made  thin  and  applied  hot.  Only  one  coat  is  re- 
quired. Use  a  weak  size.  Then  fill  all  holes  or 
cracks  with  a  putty  made  with  whiting  and  some 
size.  When  all  is  dry,  make  smooth  with  steel  wool 
or  very  fine  sandpaper.  Dust  ofif.  Next  apply  sev- 
eral coats  of  whiting  and  glue,  like  cream  in  con- 
sistency, applied  hot,  allowing  each  coat  to  become 
dry  before  applying  the  next.  After  the  last  coat  is 
dry,  make  smooth.  The  expert  now  takes  a  wet  rag 
and  deftly  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  work,  which 
makes  it  smoother,  but  this  must  be  done  with  care, 
so  as  not  to  remove  any  coating  from  the  edges,  etc. 
Use  a  soft  hair  brush  for  applying  the  white  coat- 
ings. At  this  point,  the  wood  will  have  considerable 
thickness  of  white  body,  about  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  burnish  size.  The 
size  is  made  from  pipe  clay,  six  parts ;  black  lead, 
two  parts ;  and  finely  scraped  mutton  suet,  two  parts ; 
all  ground  or  worked  to  a  paste.  This  is  mixed 
with  weak,  hot  gelatine  size,  being  about  like  cream 
while  hot,  or  like  common  table  jelly  when  cold.  If 
too  strong,  it  will  not  take  the  burnish  so  well.  Sev- 
eral coats  of  this  are  applied,  say  five,  and  after  each 
coat  is  dry.  rub  smooth  with  fine  steel  wool  or  very 
fine  paper.  When  all  is  dry  and  done,  wet  the  work 
with  clear  cold  water,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  lay  the 
leaf  on  a  flowing  coat  of  water. 

The  addition  of  black  lead  or  graphite  is  to  make 
the  burnish  easier  and  better. 


The  burnish  must  follow  at  once,  after  the  gilding 
is  dry,  or  before  the  size  becomes  hard  dry.  Other- 
wise, you  will  have  trouble  in  getting  the  burnish 
finish.  The  first  work  in  burnishing  consists  in 
gently  rubbing  the  gold  with  cotton  wool,  something 
like  oil  gilding,  then,  with  the  burnishing  tool,  gently 
rub  the  gilding,  a  very  little  space  at  a  time,  until 
the  desired  burnish  is  obtained.  The  burnishing  tool 
is  made  from  agate,  and  may  be  bought  from  any 
painters'  supply  store. 

If  the  molding  is  in  position,  and  only  needs  re- 
gilding,  then  all  that  will  be  required  will  be  the 
cleaning  off  and  sandpapering  of  same,  and  the  clay- 
graphite-suet  size. 


Penetrating  Ebony  Stain. 

F.  M.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  a  maker  of  small  novelties 
in  wood,  says  that  he  has  use  for  small  quantities 
of  ebony  stain  and  finds  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
good  soluble  aniline  black,  and  asks  our  advice  on 
preparing  what  little  he  requires,  as  he  does  not 
care  to  purchase  ready  made  stain. 

Answer;  If  you  have  as  little  use  for  ebony 
stain  as  you  state,  it  would  hardly  pay  to  have 
ready  mixed  stain  to  stand  about  the  shop,  but 
you  can  even  now  purchase  a  few  ounces  of  Nigro- 
since  spirit  or  water  soluble  in  powder  f  orm, 
keeping  it  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle  in  a  dark 
place  and  use  it  as  wanted,  because  it  dissolves 
readily.  In  your  town  you  will  find  a  number  of 
branch  stores  or  offices  of  the  large  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  dyestuffs  who  handle  anilines, 
spirit  and  water,  as  well  as  oil  soluble.  Nigrosine 
black  stain  in  solution  with  denatured  188  degree 
proof  alcohol  that  has  been  filtered  will  give  bet- 
ter penetration  then  the  water  stain.  If  the  stain 
is  not  made  concentrated  enough,  it  will  require 
more  than  one  application.  It  will  take  best  on 
pear,  apple,  and  beech  or  hollywood.  Nigrosine 
B,  which  has  the  blue  black  undertone,  is  best  for 
imitating  ebony.  There  are  many  other  ways  to 
jjroduce  the  ebony  effect  on  wood  by  staining,  but 
they  are  cumbersome  and  out  of  date. 


Repainting  Soft  Brick  Wall  Where  Bricks  Have 
Shelled. 

A.  R.  W.,  New  York,  writes  :— Is' there  any  way 
to  prevent  soft  brick  from  shelling  after  having 
been  painted  for  two  or  three  years?  Can  anything 
be  applied  to  overcome  the  tendency? 

Answer :  We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  we 
could  suggest  because  we  think  that  shelling  or 
chipping  of  painted  brick  is  caused  by  the  orig- 
inally poor  condition  of  the  material.  Our  advice 
is  as  follows : — Do  not  undertake  to  repaint  the 
wall  excepting  at  the  owner's  risk,  and  then  only 
after  a  continued  dry  spell.  Clean  the  surface 
well,  removing  all  loos  paint  and  shells  of  brick, 
then  give  a  coat  of  raw  linseed  oil  with  very  little 
pigment  in  it  and  when  dry  putty  up  with  pure 
linseed  oi  and  whiting  putty,  and  after  this  apply 
a  semi-flat  coat  of  oil  paint  and  finish  in  gloss  or 
flat  eflfect. 


Trade  Customs  in  Selling  Linseed  Oil. 

E.  K.,  New  Jersey,  writes  us  :■ — Can  you  g'ive  me 
any  explanation  as  to  the  rules  in  the  sale  of  linseed 
oil?  I  am  a  contracting  painter  and  purchase  lin- 
seed oil  both  raw  and  boiled  in  one  to  five  barrel 
lots.    Recently  my  foreman  asked  me  to  let  him 
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see  the  bills  for  a  recent  purchase  and  then  he  told 
me  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  draw  the  oil  by 
measure,  and  found  a  decided  discrepancy  betweeii 
the  number  of  gallons  charged  on  the  mvoice  and 
those  actually  drawn  from  one  of  the  barrels.  The 
gross  weight  marked  on  the  barrel  and  the  tare 
after  it  had  been  drained  were  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, but  the  oil  drawn  by  measure  was  short  of 
the  number  of  gallons  billed  by  two  gallons.  Why 
is  this?  Is  it  an  established  rule  to  bill  linseed 
oil  at  so  much  per  gallon  and  fill  by  weight? 

Answer:  It  is  probably  not  generally  known 
to  the  painting  trade  that  linseed  oil  barrels  are 
marked  with  gross  and  net  weights,  and  the  net 
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weight  divided  by  the  arbitrary  figure  of  7)4 
pounds  per  gallon,  while  any  pure,  raw  Unseed 
oil  actually  weighs  a  trifle  over  7^  pounds  per 
gallon  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  and  boiled 
Unseed  oil  7  13-16  pounds. 

Assuming  that  you  purchase  a  barrel  ot  raw 
linseed  oil  weighing  480  pounds  with  a  tare  of 
75  pounds,  you  are  charged  with  405  pounds  ot 
oil  which  figured  at  iVz  pounds  per  gallon  will  be 
theoratically  54  gaUons  and  so  billed.  But  oil 
weighing  7%  pounds,  or  close  to  it,  you  wiU  find 
in  that  barrel  only  52^  gaUons  of  oil  in  place  of 
54  gallons. 

This  is  a  trade  custom  estabhshed  by  long  usage. 


Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Use  of  Inert  Pigments  and  Earths-Whiting  in  Paint-Reducing  Cost  of  Materials- 
Emulsion  Paints. 
By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


ALMOST  any  kind  of  clay,  when  ground  fine, 
may  be  used  for  paint.    Some  clays,  when 
exposed  to   excessive   heat,  increase  their 
coloring  power. 

Slates,  particularly,  the  soft  varieties,  make  a  base 
for  paint,  and  are  very  susceptible  to  certain  tints. 
Gray  slate  may  be  made  ligUter  or  darker,  as  desired ; 
black  slate  may  be  made  a  permanent  black,  while 
red  and  green  slate  may  be  colored  to  suit. 

Such  products  must  be  ground  very  fine;  if  not, 
they  settle  quickly,  for  they  are  all  inert  arid  no 
part  of  them  combines  with  linseed  oil.  They  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  tints.  Any  of  these  may  be  used, 
separately  or  mixed  together,  in  linseed  oil.  _ 

Terra  alba,  or  white  earth,  makes  a  paint,  and 
when  tinted  gives  good  resuUs. 

Inert  pigments  do  best  when  ground  m  linseed 
oil  and  then  thinned  to  a  working  consistency. 

All  practical  men  know  the  value  of  Venetian  red, 
ocher  and  whiting  in  the  paint  business,  and  there 
are  many  jobs  that  may  be  done  with  cheaper  pig- 
ment than  white  lead,  and  will  give  just  as  good 
service. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  there  are  so  many 
property  owners  throughout  the  country,  owing  to 
the  advanced  price  of  lead  paint  and  lead  and  zmo 
paints,  that  are  holding  oflf  until  material  becomes 
cheaper  before  repainting.  It  is  hard  to  convince 
some  of  them  that,  after  a  building  needs  to  be  re- 
painted, every  year  increases  the  volume  of  paint 
required  to  do  it. 

Manufacturers  know  the  value  of  barytcs  in  the 
extension  of  white  lead  and  for  making  bogus  lead. 
Barytes,  as  a  paint  pigment  when  used  by  itself,  has 
little  value,  for  wUen  oil  is  mixed  with  it,  it  becomes 
transparent,  having  but  little  covering  power.  It  is 
extensively  used  in  the  adulteration  of  certain  colors 
in  oil,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lithopone,  a  valu- 
able pigment  for  making  wall  paints.  It  is  used  m 
chemical  laboratories  and  in  the  paper  mdustry  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  cheapest  paint  extenders, 
but,  owing  to  present  conditions,  the  price  has 
greatly  increased. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  oil  and  the  standard 


pigments,  such  as  lead  and  zinc,  that  painter  is  wise 
who  will  contract  to  use  cheaper  grades  of  paint, 
where  they  may  be  used  without  injuring  the  work. 

Dry  Venetian  red,  ground  fine,  at  its  present  price, 
may  be  mixed  with  oil  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  oil.  Seven  or  eight  pounds  to  the  gallon 
is  about  right,  and  makes  a  good  pamt  for  barns,  out- 
buildings, etc.,  and  for  repainting  old  machinery.  1. 
makes  a  good  priming  for  very  dark  color,  and  ma> 
be  further  cheapened  by  saponifying  the  oil  by  mix- 
ing an  alkali,  such  as  soda  or  potash,  with  it. 

The  alkali  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  ihe 
amount  to  use  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  aUali. 
If  you  get  too  much,  you  will  get  soap,  which  ma> 
be  thinned  with  water.  The  proper  consistency  ioi 
your  oil  and  alkali  is  that  tUe  combination  should  be 
a  little  thicker  than  oil,  just  enough  to  be  susceptible. 

The  best  wav  to  make  the  alkali-oil  combination 
is  to  make  it  'just  like  our  grandmotUers  used  to 
make  soap  in  the  backyards.  Instead  of  using  lye 
from  wood  asUes,  as  thev  did,  take  a  half  pound  oi 
sal  soda  to  a  gallon  of  water— soft  water  is  prefer- 
able. Boil  until  the  soda  is  dissolved  and.  while  still 
hot,  stir  in  a  gallon  or  more  of  linseed  oil. 

If  the  alkali  is  too  strong  it  will  assume  a  Uverv 
consistency,  which  may  be  reduced  by  adding  more 
hot  water',  and  then  more  oil.  If  you  do  not  get 
the  alkali  water  strong  enouofh.  it  will  not  combine 
with  the  oil  and  stay  in  solution.  The  water  and 
oil  will  separate. 

However,  I  have  frequently  extended  white  lead 
paint  by  using  a  strong  alkali  dissolved  in  cdd  water. 
The  (lii  and  water  do  not  readily  separate  after  an 
active  pigment  is  mixed  with  it. 

Whiting,  when  used  to  extend  wliilc  lead  or  any 
other  basic  pigment,  if  it  does  not  cause  the  pamt  tn 
spot  will  bleach  manv  tinting  colors,  luit  it  nla^■ 
be  used  with  more  or  less  success.  As  is  well  known, 
whiting  is  used  for  malsing  putty  and  has  the  color 
of  putty,  when  mixed  with  oil  in  any  quantity.  Con- 
sequently a  white  paint  cannot  be  made  of  white  lead 
and  whiting,  Init  for  gray  a  certain  quantity  niay  be 
stirred  up  with  wlnte  lead,  and  will  last  both  as  to 
tint  and  paint. 
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The  best  way  is  to  use  whiting  in  putty  form.  I 
have  never  seen  any  that  was  ground  by  itself  in 
oil  in  the  usual  way.  Putty  is  made  by  mixing  oil 
and  whiting  in  what  is  called  a  putty  chaser ;  a  large 
wheel  running  in  a  circular  trough  into  which  oil 
and  whiting  is  placed. 

Take  a  hundred-pound  package  of  putty  and  break 
•it  up,  the  same  as  you  do  lead  in  oil,  until  it  is  of  the 
right  consistency.  Do  the  same  with  fifty  pounds 
of  lead  in  oil.  and  mix  them  together,  stirring  until 
sure  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

You  may  make  any  shade  of  gray  by  tinting  with 
lampblack  in  oil.  Before  mixing  the  lampblack,  beat 
it  up  smooth  in  oil  or  turpentine  and  mix  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time  with  the  paint  until  it  assumes 
the  depth  of  color  desired. 


A  nice  way  to  beat  up  color  in  small  quantities  to 
avoid  lumps,  if  you  have  no  better,  is  to  have  a  bowl 
Or  deep  dish,  into  which  the  color  is  put,  then  work 
in  the  oil  by  using  a  large  table  spoon.  It  may  be 
thus  done  quicker  and  more  effectively  than  with  a 
paddle  in  a  can  or  bucket. 

All  paint,  containing  inert  pigments,  requires  dryer 

in  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  amount 
used. 

A  lead-whiting  paint  may  be  colored  yellow  by 
using  chrome,  but  will  fade  some  in  time. 

Yellow  ocher,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  lead, 
makes  a  good  prime  coat  where  the  job  is  to  be 
finished  in  yellow. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Liens  Under  Contracts  With  Tenants. 

AN  owner  of  a  building  cannot  be  charged  with 
a  mechanic's  lien  on  account  of  work  or  ma- 
terials furnished  a  tenant  of  the  building  by 
a  third  party  for  an  improvement  not  authorized 
by  the  owner.  And  if  the  owner  authorizes  one 
improvement  there  can  be  no  lien  on  account  of 
another  to  which  he  has  not  assented.  (New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  McNulty  Brothers  vs.  Ofiferman, 
116  Northeastern  Reporter, '775.) 


Liability  Concerning  Slipping  Ladders. 

AN  employer  may  be  held  liable  for  injury  sus- 
tained by  an  employe  through  slipping  of 
a  ladder  placed  by  his  foreman  on  a  hard- 
wood floor,  where  the  former  was  directed  by  the 
latter  to  hurriedly  mount  the  ladder,  according  to 
the  holding  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  late  case  of  Whitworth  vs.  Schurk,  196  South- 
western Reporter,  72.    The  court  said: — 

"Granting  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  nail 
cleats  into  the  finished  floor,  the  ladder  might 
readily  have  been  made  secure  by  other  means,  or 
held  in  position  while  plaintiff  was  ascending  it; 
and  the  duty  which  the  law  cast  upon  the  employer 
to  exercise  -ordinary  care  for  the  safety  of  his  em- 
ploye required  that  such  precaution  be  taken  un- 
der the  circumstances." 

On  the  question  of  assumption  of  risk  and  con- 
tributory negligence,  the  opinion  adds: — 

"It  is  settled  law  in  this  jurisdiction  that  an  em- 
ploye does  not  assume  a  risk  arising  from  the 
negligence  of  his  employer.  A  prima  facie  case  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  having  been 
made  out,  the  employe  cannot  be  defeated  on  the 
theory  that  he  assumed  the  risk,  though  he  may 
be  denied  a  recovery  on  the  ground  of  contribu- 
tory negligance.  *  *  The  evidence  in  plain- 
tiff's behalf  is  to  the  effect  that  after  the  ladder 
had  been  placed  in  position  by  the  foreman,  while 
plaintiff  was  otherwise  engaged,  the  foreman  or- 
dered him  to  ascend  it  with  a  guy  rope,  telling  him 
to  hurry;  and  plaintiff'  says  that  in  obedience  to 
that  peremptory  order  he  hastily  ascended  the  lad- 
der fas  also  appears  from  the  foreman's  testimony) 
without  looking  to  see  whether  or  not  it  had  been 


made  secure.  The  plaintiff,  in  obeying  an  order 
of  that  character,  did  not  search  for  danger,  but 
relied  upon  the  alter  ego  of  the  employer,  who  was 
personally  directing  the  work,  not  to  negligently 
hasten  him  to  a  place  of  danger  without  warn- 
ing, does  not  convict  him  of  contributory  negli- 
gence as  a  matter  of  law." 


Painting  by  Spray  Brushes. 

C^^ONSIDERATIONS  of  industrial  hygiene 
/  and  employers'  liability  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  their  workers  are  so  closely  re- 
lated as  to  make  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  en- 
gaged in  painting  by  spray  brushes  the  following 
suggestions  made  recently  by  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission  in  a  special  bulletin,  since 
omission  to  conform  to  recognized  safety  stand- 
ards is  often  made  the  basis  of  legal  liability: — 

"Painting,  enameling  or  lacquering  by  means  of 
spray  brushes  or  atomizers,  has  within  the  last  few 
years  come  into  prominence  to  such  an  extent  that 
little  hand  brush-work  is  now  practiced.  As  all 
the  paint  ejected  from  the  brush,  does  not  fall  and 
adhere  on  the  objects  coated,  fine  spray  is  cast  into 
the  air,  and  if  either  the  solid  material  or  vehicle 
is  poisonous,  grave  danger  of  poisoning  may  result 
to  the  operator. 

"Such  work  should  be  performed  with  an  en- 
closed hood  varying  in  size  according  to  the  size 
of  the  article  to  be  coated.  The  conical  portion  of 
the  hood  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  flow 
from  the  spray  brush,  with  a  pipe  leading  from  it 
of  an  area  not  less  than  one-sixteenth  the  cross  sec- 
tional area  of  the  hood,  with  a  minimum  air  ve- 
locity of  5,800  feet  per  minute,  corresponding  to 
two  inches  static  suction.  It  is  wise  when  provid- 
ing a  fan  in  the  pipe,  to  place  it  at  a  point  as  re- 
mote from  the  hood  as  possible,  or  arrange  to 
readily  detach  the  fan,  in  order  to  clean  it  of  ma- 
terial which  attaches  itself  to  the  blades. 

"If  the  pressure  is  too  great  from  the  spray 
brush,  it  may  be  necessary,  to  increase  the  static 
suction,  to  place  a  baffle  at  some  point  within  the 
hood  to  prevent  deflection  of  the  stream  of  spray, 
or  to  provide  a  slotted  pipe  within  the  enclosed 
hood,  placed  near  roof  and  front  end  of  hood,  con- 
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nected  to  the  exhaust  fan.  This  often  assists  in 
the  removal  of  the  sviperfluous  spray  reflected  back 
toward  the  operator." 


Rights  and  Duties  As  To  Scaffolds,  Etc. 

AM  employer  is  legally  bound  to  furnish  suit- 
able materials  for  the  construction  of  a  run- 
way or  scafifolding  upon  which  his  em- 
ployes are  required  to  work,  and  if  through  a 
foreman  or  superintendent  he  assumes  the  work 
of  constructing  it,  he  must  do  so  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  the  place  safe  for  those  who  work 
about  it.    But  where  a  runway  or  scafford  has 


been  once  constructed,  and  the  workmen,  or  other 
unauthorized  persons  see  fit  to  make  changes  in 
the  construction,  the  employer  will  not  be  bound 
for  resulting  injury.  And  when  an  employe  sees 
a  plain  and  dangerous  defect  in  a  runway  or  scaf- 
fold on  which  he  is  required  to  work,  and  calls  his 
foreman's  attention  to  it,  the  foreman  agreeing 
to  repair  the  condition,  the  employe  by  resum"- 
ing  work  on  the  structure  two  davs  later,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  no  repairs  have "  been  made  as 
promised,  assumes  the  risk  of  being  injured  on 
account  of  the  defective  condition.  '  (Calder  vs. 
Gangewere,  63  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  Re- 
ports, 174.) 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Better  Painti^ig  of  Steel  Equipment  Needed. 

THE  need  of  thorough  going  methods  in  the 
preparation  of  the  steel  car  for  painting  is 
urgent  and  vital.     A  very  practical  steel 
worker  lately  said  to  the  writer  that  "it  is  not  30 
much  the  need  of  more  painting  as  it  is  the  need  of 
more  thorough  methods  of  preparing  the  work  for 
painting  that  is  today  confronting  the  master  car 
painter.    The  steel  coach,"  said  he,  "is  going  to  the 
scrap  heap  by  way  of  the  corrosion  process  faster 
than  through  the  ordinary  mediums  of  wear  and 
tear."    It  will  be  admitted  by  careful  observers  that 
this  contention  is,  after  all,  not  far  from  the  correct 
one.     This   corrosive   attack,   moreover,   is  being 
delivered,  for  the  most  part,  in  and  about  the  deck 
or  clear  story,  back  of  the  screens,  around  the  deck 
cash,  or  the  ventilators,  etc.    Wherever  moisture  is 
able  to  nibble  and  squirm  in  and  fasten  its  rusty 
tooth,  there  you  may  expect  to  find  the  blight  of 
decay  and  corrosion  doing  its  deadly  work.  The 
serious  drawback,  as  it  appears  to  most  of  those  in 
a  position  to  know  intimately  the  real  condition  of 
this  corrosive  issue,  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  work 
is  pushed  through  the  shop  at  a  rate  that  does  not 
permit  the  thorough  going  processes  necessary  to 
check  the  action  of  the  rust.    There  are,  of  course, 
methods  for  counteracting  the  trouble  in  practice, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  superficial  and 
fail  to  get  down  to  the  very  first  causes  of  the  cor- 
rosive action.   The  issue  has  been  raised,  by  a  master 
painter  of  repute,  that  when  these  conditions  arc 
found  to  exist  upon  the  car,  after  a  very  close  exam- 
ination— and  such  examination  should  be  given  every 
car,  Vv'ithout  exception — the  screens,  to  begin  with, 
should  be  sandblasted;  also  the  other  parts,  if  avail- 
able. At  any  rate,  the  clear  story  or  desk  should  have 
a  scraping  and  emerying  and  sandpapering  process 
applied  to  it,  and  to  all  the  parts  connected  with  it, 
that  might  suffice  to  fetch  the  rust  scale,  and  the 
corrosive  splotches,  quite  completely  off.    Then  by 
a  system  of  ample  coatings  with  some  good,  reliable 
rust  inhibititive  pigment,  rounding  it  all  out  with  a 
couple  of  coats  of  enamel,  and  a  coat  of  varnish  of 
equally  good  calibre,  the  parts  will  be  strongly  forti- 
fied to  resist  the  rusting  propensity. 

The  situation,  in  brief,  is  this: — At  the  car  building 
f.ictory  the  initial  painting  has  been  performed  por- 
sibly  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ru.st  issue. 
The  rust  gets  seated  before  the  first  coat  nf  material 


IS  applied,  and  under  this  blanket  of  pigment  it  con- 
tinues canker  like,  to  eat  its  way  until,  at  about  the 
first  shopping  of  the  car,  following  its  exit  from  the 
tactory,  the  corrosion  is  found  to  have  spread  and 
gnawed  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  construction  To 
pami  over  the  surface  thus  diseased  is  simply  to  post- 
pone the  inevitable  day,  when  nothing  short  of  re- 
building will  serve  to  give  the  equipment  a  new 
lease  of  life.  Either  this  or  the  car  must  go  to  the 
scrap  heap — shall  we  say  prematurely? 

Another  part  of  the  car  to  whose  needs  the  painter 
must  be  constantly  giving  attention  is  the  bottom  or 
exposed  side  of  the  floor.  These  steel  panels  are 
being  tound  to  rust  through,  in  many  cases,  at  an 
early  day  in  the  life  of  the  car  unless  given  careful 
cleamng  processes  and  painting.  Frequent  painting 
will  help,  it  is  admitted,  but  unless  the  corrosion  is 
c hpped  off  and  . the  sore  sterilized,  the  disease  natur- 
ally must  continue,  the  painting  serving  to  merely 
conceal  from  inspection  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  corrosive  action.  Frequent  and  ample  painting, 
It  IS  granted,  will  prolong  the  wear  of  these  rust 
afflicted  surfaces ;  just  how  long,  data  is  not  sufiicienr 
to  give  any  reliable  summary. 

Some  twenty-one  years  ago,  a  hopper  car,  built 
all  of  steel,  was  put  into  service.  We  believe  this  car 
is  the  property  of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie. 
The  record  of  this  car  is  to  the  efifect  that  it  has 
been  kept  very  well  painted.  Some  of  the  doors  and 
hoppers  and  some  floor  panels  have  been  replaced, 
and  some  other  minor  repairs  made  to  the  car,  and 
it  is  reported  to  promise  at  least  several  years  of 
service.  This  record,  however,  can  hardly  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  hi.story  of  other  steel  cars,  especially  of 
this  type,  for  in  the  meantime  many  hundreds  of 
steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  after  fairly  good  painting  repairs  having 
been  applied,  have  gone  to  the  scrap  pile.  Tin's  has 
been  due,  we  are  told  from  a  source  of  authority,  to 
the  rust  blight  which,  despite  the  application  of  fre- 
quent coatings  of  paint,  weakened  the  sheets  and 
underframcs  to  an  extent  that  failed  to  warrant 
further  repairs.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
mediums  which  efl"cct  ad->ersclv  the  steel  passenger 
car  arc  dift'erent  from  those  which  aflfect  steel  hopper 
and  gondola  and  freight  cars,  but  the  one  fact  appear- 
to  apply  to  all,  nanielv,  the  need  of  frequent  painting 
in  order  to  develop  the  best  wearing  qualities  possi'- 
Mc.  and  wlierever  and  whenever  it  is  available  to 
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use  the  most  effective  methods  in  ridding  the  surface 
of  the  accumulated  rust,  prior  to  painting. 

It  IS  certain  that,  in  line  with  the  war  time  econoiiiy 
being  practiced  on  all  railways  at  this  time,  the  bet- 
ter care  taking  and  conservation  of  all  steel  car 
equipment  is  sure  to  pay  handsomely.  The  steel 
freight  car,  whicn  is  now  coming  into  Ijeing,  is  cer- 
tain to  demand  the  be^t  possible  attention,  ^md  it 
would  seem  a  most  logical  .uep  to  Keep  thi^  equip- 
ment frequently  painted  as  an  initial  means  ot  kecp- 
Tng  the  rust  well  under  subjection.  Perhaps  a  more 
thorough  plan  of  inspection  of  this,  and  in  fact  of  all 
steel  car  equipment,  is  the  one  first  step  in  the  matter 
of  giving  this  equipment  the  adequate  and  timely 
proiection  which  it  needs.  One  road,  the  writer  has 
in  mind,  practices  the  scheme  of  examining'  the 
equipment  at  terminals — speaking  now  of  passenger 
equipment — and  upon  disclosure  of  any  evidence  of 
rust,  applying  at  the  lay-over  point  an  ample  coat  of 
pigment.  Some  years  ago  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  railway  officials  relative  to  the  profit 
of  keeping  steel  hopper  and  coal  cars  well  painted, 
and  although,  at  the  time,  there  appeared  to  be_  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  subject,  with 
not  a  few  of  the  higher  officials  adhering  to  the  view 
that  it  was  not  entirely  profitable,  except  when  new 
panels  were  applied,  we  iDelieve  that  this  opinion  has 
undergone,  within  recent  months,  a  change  directly 
in  favor  of  better  painting  methods  for  all  steel 
equipment,  whether  passenger  or  freight.  This 
change  of  sentiment  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  recent  enormous  advance  in  the  cost  of_  all 
railway  equipment,  and  through  it,  if  carried  into 
effect,  a  substantial  saving  may  be  realized  The 
estimated  cost,  labor  and  material  of  painting  steel 
hopper,  coal  and  ore  cars  varies  from  five  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  each,  per  coat,  and  on  this  basis,  at  the 
present  war  time  prices  of  everything  entering  into 
new  equipment  and  replacements,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  question  as  to  the  profit  of  the  painting 
applied.  Perhaps,  in  case  of  the  steel  passenger  car, 
we  are  able  to  speak  more  specifically,  and  without 
quoting  the  dollar  mark,  to  say  that  thorough  paint- 
ing, going  to  the  root  of  the  rust,  is  the  life  of  the 
car. 

The  Basis  of  Uniform  Results. 

WPIAT  are  they?  Numerically,  perhaps  they 
are  of  infinite  variety.  Specifically,  the  basis 
may  from  one  angle,  at  least,  be  attributed 
to  the  employment  of  a  superior  grade  of  materials, 
with  the  one  make  of  the  various  kinds,  adhered  to 
so  long  as  the  quality  is  maintained.  That  is,  when, 
for  example,  a  certain  make  of  varnish  is  found  to 
produce  a  line  of  results  most  satisfactory  to  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  consuming  company, 
its  use  is  to  be  continued  until  some  more  logical 
reason  is  advanced  than  that  of  mere  price  quotation. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  consumption  of  aill 
other  paint  shop  supplies.  Nothing  that  we  have  m 
mind  does  more  to  demoralize  the  efficiency  of  the 
shop  than  the  frequent  change  of  materials.  Famil- 
iarity breeds  confidence  in  a  material,  and  nothing 
destrovs  it  so  quickly  as  the  constant  change  from 
one  line  of  color  or  varnish  to  another,  with  the 
working  and  drving  properties  of  which  the  users 
are  not  acquainted.  Not  alone  in  the  appearance  of 
•the  finish,  as  it  eventually  comes  forth,  but  in  the 
wear  of  that  finish,  is  the  painter  quite  at  sea  when 
Ihe  is  forced  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new  material.  The 


constant  succession  of  new  varnishes,  new  colors, 
new  pigments  of  many  sorts,  converts  the  paint  shop 
into  a  testing  and  experimental  laboratory  from  the 
depths  of  which  stalk  forth  many  strange  and  fear- 
fully complex  examples  of  workmanship  and  dura- 
bility. If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  the  master  car 
and  locomotive  painter  craves  in  his  daily  duties  it 
is  uniformity  of  results  once  he  has  established  a 
certain  measure  of  such  results.  It  is  a  wonderful 
relief  to  feel,  when  worn  and  spent  with  multiplying 
cares  and  duties,  that,  come  what  may,  the  materials 
supplied  him  are  uniform  in  quality  and  working 
properties,  and  are  known  to  him  through  a  tried 
and  exacting  experience.  The  practice  of  shifting 
from  one  make  of  material  to  another  is  one  working 
injury  alike  to  the  appearance  of  the  finish  and  to 
its  durability,  for  while  the  change  might  be  made 
with  no  evil  results  in  one  case,  or  by  extreme  good 
luck,  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  result  is  practically 
certain  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  and  almost_  equally 
certain  to  occur  when  least  expected  and  at  a  juncture 
when  ill  results  and  delays  are  dangerous.  The  tried 
and  true,  irrespective  of  price,  is  the  one  thing  es- 
teemed above  all  others  by  the  experienced  master 
painter.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  basis  of  economical 
and  worth  while  car  and  locomotive  painting. 


The  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Clerical 
Duties. 

TO  what  extent  should  the  master  or  foreman 
painter  be  tied  down  to  clerical  work,  pure 
and  simple?  This  has  long  been  a  much 
vexed  question  and  it  would  appear  to  admit  of 
some  discussion.  This  much  may  be  said,  by  way 
of  protest  to  the  assumption  of  not  a  few  offiaals 
that  the  "boss  painter"  should  have,  among  other 
duties,  personal  care  of  car  reports,  material  charges, 
and  the  multitude  of  other  clerical  items  which  in- 
trude thernselves  into  departmental  work  of  the  aver- 
age railway.  If  this  personal  work  applies  to  the 
small  shop  employing  a  comparatively  few  men, 
there  is  possibly  some  excuse  for  turning  the  cleri- 
cal end  of  the  affair  over  to  the  foreman  painter, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  larger  shop,  in  which  mani- 
fold duties  press  at  all  times  for  attention,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  painter  in  charge  should  not  be  afflicted 
with  a  load  of  clerical  business,  which  properly  be- 
long to  the  attention  and  care  of  a  regularly  assigned 
clerk.  There  is  a  possibility  of  spoiling  a  ffood  fore- 
man painter  in  an  effort  to  save  the  hire  of  a  clerk. 


Paint  Shop  Ventilation. 

THE  ventilation  of  the  paint  shop  is  a  subject 
beside  which  none  other  is  more  important. 
We  talk  much  of  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
shop,  but  ventilation  is  vital  to  sanitation — indeed, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  sanitation. 
When  men  have  pure  air  to  breathe,  they  are  al- 
most sure  to  thrive,  even  when  some  other  things 
have  been  neglected.  Cleanliness  count?  for  less 
than  it  is  given  credit  for  when  the  air  is  con- 
taminated throughout  its  volume  by  virtue  of  an 
insufficiency  of  freshly  admitted  air.  Fresh  air 
means  life,  greater  productive  capacity,  increased 
efficiency,  more  contentment,  and  a  wider  measure 
of  co-operation.  Why  not  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  shop  ventilating  system? 
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International  Executive  Board 

Holds  Regular  Summer  Meeting  to  Arrange  Program  for  the  1918  Convention. 

PEORIA,  AUGUST  6. 

T  N  accordance  with  the  call  issued  by  President  Geor.e  of  the  country^  ''I^et  Youn.  An.erica  Help"  is  the  wateh- 

1    E.  Egdorf,  the  regular  summer  meeting  of  the  Execu-  word  of  the  day.  ^.^^^.^^ 

tive  Board  of  the  International  Association  of  iviasiei  ^         Walsh,  Chairman. 

House-  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  Umted  States  ana  ^   ^   ^^^^         Peoria,  brought  up  the  question  of  his 

Canada  was  held  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Jefferson  iioxei  ■         ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^         International  Executive  Board, 

at  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  Monday  afternoon,  August  b.  ^    Bertram    of  Kankakee,  had  been  selected  by  the 

After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  or^f'^^^y  State' Association  as  the  Illinois  representative,  but  at  the 

Egdorf,  roll  call  by  Secretary-Treasurer  McGhan  showed.  bta^e  ass^^c^  convention  his  name  had  been  substituted 

the  presence  of  the  loUowing  officers  and  board  members.  because  the  International  constitution  provided  that  one 

President,  George  E.  Egdorf,  New  Orleans,  La.,  secre  "  gmber  of  the  board  should  come  from  the  convention 

tary-treasurer,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D    C.;  Ad-  me  o 

visory  Board  members,  ex-Presidents  Stewart  N.  H-^gnes,  secretary  MoGhan  reviewed  the  action  taken  at  New 

of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  William  E.  Wall,  of  SomervUle  lJa^4n  7n  electtag  Mr.  Bush,  and  President  Egdorf  ruled 

Mass.,  and  P.  W.  Dupke,  of  Beloit   Wis.;  ^^"I'^esidente  ^ject  on  had  been  necessary  under  the  consti- 

John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  W.  J.  Albrecht,  of  Toledo,  tnai 

and  the  following  elected  board  members:— I!..  J.  J»usn,  president  Bielefeld,  of  the  Illinois  Association  brought 

Illinois;  P.  H.  Callahan,  Massachusetts;  John  P.  i^nnis,  ^^^^  question  of  the  legality  of  compelling  their  asBO- 

Connecticut;  McClellan  Free,  New  York;  John  W.  I-ane,  ^^^^.^^^  to  pay  dues  for  members  taken  in  between  tne 

Missouri;   James    Phinnemore.    Eastern   Canada;    C     M.  ^.^^       ^^^^.^  ^^^^  convention  in  July,  1916,  and  the  New 

Uber,  Ohio;  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  New  Jersey;  John  C.  i^onK,  jj^ven  convention.    This  was  deferred  until  later  in  the 

Wisconsin.                                              .  ^  .1              w!,«=  meeting,   when   it   was  again   taken  up    and  President 

In  subsequent  discussion,  it  was  noted  that  tnis  wab  Egdorf'  ruled  that  the  State  Association  must  change  its 

the  smallest  meeting  of  the  board,  so  far  as  members  were  constitution  to  conform  with  that  of  the  International 

concerned,  for  several  years,  and  particular  attention  was  Association,  so  that  the  secretai-y  shall  make  a  return  to 

called  to  the  fact  that  the  mem'bers  from  the  adjacent  international  secretary  of  all  members  that  have  been 

States  of  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Michigan  were  absent  and  laken  in  up  to  January,  and  that  dues  shall  be  paid  upon 

had  sent  no  excuse  for  non-attendance.            .     „.  .      ^  each  member  of  the  State  Association  in  good  standing  at 

A  number  of  visitors  were  present  from  Peoria,  Chicago  ^^^^ 

and  other  nearby  points,  and  also  Dr.  D.  Douis  Ireton,  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan  read  his  report  as 

secretary  of  tne  Trade  Education  Development  Committee  foUows:- 

Secretary  McGhan  ^ead  telegrams  and  letters  of  re^^^^^  Secretary  McGhan's  Report, 

from  Charles  H.  Fowie     Pnnad^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Baltimore,  ^^-^-^  Thomas  H.  Mnu.^                     ^  Gentlemen  :-At  Cincinnati  the  returns  <>£ 

hJfd   Cincinnati    anrFranc\s  F.  Black,  Philkdelphia.  were  1,S32;  at  New  Haven  the  returns  ye>-e    ,074,  and  the 

bald,  Cincinnati.,  ana  _r  I d^ic          •  ^^ing  members  of  the  present  record  of  membership  stands  at  2,6/7 

On  motion  of  Mr  J3ush          ^^^"^'"^          ^^^^^  ^  I  ^u^t  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  cannot  en- 

Association  _who  were           '"'L'l.berb  or  xne  niember  in  the  International  in  a  State  or  Territory 

S^r''           MoC fhn  reS  tJe  following  letter  from  Ei.  M.  where  a  State  or  otJier  association  exists  at  present.  One 

Secretary  .^^Cahn  read  the^°"°j^3'^f^tion  Development  must  first  become  a  member  of  the  local  or  State  Asso- 

Walsh,  chairman  of  the   i-rade  i^aucai   n  ciatiooi     That  permits  me  to  take  m  only  those  at  Fome 

Committee:—  distance  as  the  fourteen  State  associations  now  affiliated 

Letter  from  E.  M.  Walsh.  ^J^^^'^'i^n^l^^^rsu!::,^  ^oTm'y^'^ffice 

New  Haven^Conn.,  J^^^  js  Lmcyhat  negatived,  but  the  International  Association 

Mr.  George  R.  Egdorf,  President,  Members  of  the  ^^ecu  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  support  to  any  secretary  or  organizer  who 

tive  Board,  International  Association  of  Master  House  ^^^.^  himself  of  it,  and  the  results  are  very  qmckly 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United   States  and 

iCanada.                       .             •^aT.iiit.r  n=  ohair  Total  Membership  on  Record. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:— Owing  to  my  inability  as  cnair-  j.wLaii  ^ 

rv^in  .Tf  vour  Committee  for  Trade  Education  Development  cj^ate  niember.ship   ^ 

The  present  rXr  meeting  August  6  at  Peoria,  111.,  individual  membership  of  International   19 

T  hnle  delegated  the  secretary  of  our  committee  as  my  Unattached  local  membership  " 

representative,  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  and  trust  that  you 

wm  extend  the  same  courtesy  and  privileges  \o  hnn  th^t  ^otal  

would  be  accorded  me.  he  being  a  member  of  oi^i-  ^t^^e  Honorary  members... _   ^ 

Executive  Board,  as  well  as  the  secretary  of  our  Trade  Associate   members  •  ^ 

Education  Committee,  and  fully  conversant  with  all  the  "77^ 

details  of  our  work,  and  upon  whom  I  have  to  depend  to  ^otal  membership  of  record  August  ^-  }^]'-   -  fj^ 

pttend  to  the  manv  and  trying  details  of  our  development  rj^tal  membership  of  record,  Cincuin.-U  i.  1916  

work     I  would  recommend  that  you  give  him  and  also  — 

Mt  F   L  Glynn,  a  member  of  our  committee,  a  hearing  Increase    '^^^ 

as  'to  what  would  be  to  our  interest  for  the  coming  con-  Associations. 

^^l^^Tourbodt^^Urbe^satis^^^^^^^^^^               ;^rit"erandl  Cumberland,   Md.;   Ardmore.   Okla.     Dallas..  Texas  St. 

Ihall  appreciate  all  courtesy  shown  him,  also  Mr.  Glynn  Joseph,  Mo.;  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  Lincoln.  Neb.. 

There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  development  of  Portland.  Me.  .     ,  , 

nn,nrentices  for  our  craft,  and  if  ever  we  are  to  accom-  ^ther  .subject— that  o-f  advertising- T  also  ask 

^li^h  anything  it  would  seem  that  now  is  the  time,  and  ^our  very  earnest  con.sideration.    I  present  the  subject 

?n  promoting  our  personal  interest  let  us  not  forget  the  ^on  in  no  theoretical  manner,  but  in  pl.-^in  languaffe 

lYrniArtancp  of  nroviding  for  the  thousands  of  most  impor-  jj^^  facts  as  follows:— 

t^nt  vacanc°L  thl^^^                 ^'eing  created  through  the  The  Educational  Bureau  of  tho  Paint  ManufM.-tur.rs 

most  devastatm^^^                world  has  ever  known,  when  Association  of  the  IT„ite<l  Stato,^  has  md,«rs.^.l 

I^^iJl Ji^^f  mfr  most  skilled  men  and  boys  aro  being  pai.gn  of  nation-wide  advortisintfr.   under  the  -"^losan  of 

^  Trintn  the  conffict    many  of  them  who  will  never  "Use  More  Paint."  as  proposed  by  Mr  Emo.^  T.  Tngg. 

reTurn.  ifaving  great  gaps  irours^    in  other  industries  This  campaign  is  being  financed  to  the  extent  af  one 
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hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  five  oonsecutive 
years,  involving-  a  total  expenditure  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  I  am  told  the  fund  is  very  nearly  sub- 
scribed in  full  at  this  date.  The  present  purpose  otf 
the  managers  of  this  campaign  is  to  advertise  the  use 
of  paints  from  an  impersonal  standpoint,  that  is,  to  advo- 
cate no  particular  type,  brand,  make  or  method,  but  to 
place  before  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  miag-a- 
i.ines,  and  other  advertising  periodicals,  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  paint  for  the  protection  of  pr^operty,  as 
weW  as  showing  the  decorative  value  of  paints,  and  in 
general  to  prevail  upon  the  puiblic  to  use  more  point. 
1  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  con.seructive 
movement  toward  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 

There  have  been  inumerable  complaints,  from  the  mas- 
ter painters,  of  the  character  of  advertisements  placed 
before  the  public  with  reference  to  the  composition,  the 
price,  and  the  application  of  paints,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturer  from  purchasing  space  in  the  columns 
of  some  magazine  and  periodicals.  Some  advertisements 
even  picture  paints  and  floor  finishes  being  'ajpplied  by 
women,  or  advocate  the  application  of  paints  by  anyone, 
and  offer  substitutes  for  any  price,  but  again,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  the  master  painter,  in  duty  bound, 
should  offset  this  pernicious  priaatice  by  an  agitation  be- 
for  our  customers,  the  public,  to  the  effect  that  better 
results  can  be  obtained  if  the  work  is  done  by  a.  master 
painter  with  skilled  mecharLics. 

The  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States  is  going  ahead  with  a 
nation-wide  campaign  of  advertising,  and  as  said,  will 
expend  $500,000  in  five  years.  They  have  formally  invited 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paanters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  par- 
ticipate, to  be  a  party  to  this  advertising  campaign,  and 
counsel  with  them  as  to  the  form  and  substance  of  their 
advertising,  and  I  have  forwarded  that  invitation  to  the 
secretary  of  every  local  association  affiliated  with  the 
International,  asking  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  their 
respective  associations,  to  be  reported  at  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Executive  Board  in  Peoria,  August  6. 

You  will  again  agree,  I  think,  that  a  powerful  agent 
for  the  use  of  paint,  heretofore  beneficial  or  detrimental 
fo  the  trade,  has  been  the  advertisements  of  the  manu- 
factui^ers  Now  I  ask,  as  representative  of  that  portion 
of  the  industry  actually  concerned  in  the  application  of 
paints— representing  more  than  2,500  master  painters  em- 
ploying upwards  of  50,000  workmen,  should  we  not  take 
a  hand  in  this  advertising  campaign  and  strive  for  head- 
v/ay  in  promoting  the  use  of  the  commodity  that  forms 
the  basis  of  our  business? 

Our  counsel  is  asked;  an  opportunity  is  present  wherein 
we  may  exercise  our  influence  in  guiding  these  proposed 
public  "announcements,  and  to  have  inserted  an  expres- 
sion in  our  interest  Lo  the  effect  that  better  results  can 
be  obtained  if  the  work  is  dome  by  a  master  painter 
with  skilled  mechanics. 

The  large  forces  of  active  business  axe  moving  rapidly 
about  us,°  and  if  we  are  to  conserve  our  interests,  we 
must  be  a  party  to  them,  and  not  stand  off  and  com- 
plain We  must  make  our  position  felt,  and  not  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  by  complaints  and  arguments.  To  my 
mind,  we  should  be  in  the  thick  of  battle  and  assist  m 
tempering  these  announcements  to  the  public  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  part  of  the  trade,  and  thereby  assist  in  inak- 
ing  the  trade  acceptable  to  the  apprentice  and  the  work- 
men, and  try  to  guide  the  trade  where  it  properly  belongs 
—that  is,  to  our  craftsmen. 

It  is  far  from  the  intent  of  these  men  to  harm  the 
trade  by  unwise  advertisements.  Every  reputaJble  manu- 
facturer, every  salesman  representing  a  manufacturer  of 
any  consequence,  is  deeply  concerned  in  conser\'ing  the 
interests  of  the  master  painter,  and  our  relations,  as 
an  Association,  have  been  very  close  with  them  in  l>ast 
years. 

In  my  tenure  of  office  as  active  secretary,  every  evi- 
dence has  been  shown  by  the  reputaMe  manufacturer's 
of  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  nctw  I  formally 
lay  before  you  this  invitation  to  participate  in  this  move- 
.ment. 

There  are  enormou.'s  quantities  of  paints  used  m  the 
factories,  such  as  in  finishing  furniture— in  the  mills— 
and  in  the  railroad  shops.  In  my  judgment,  this  aJdver- 
tising  campaign  cannot  be  expected  to  influence  a  use 
of  paints  to  a  very  i.atch  greater  degree  in  these  lines, 
because  paints  are  appreciated  to  their  full  value  by  these 
experts,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  camplaign  will 
particularly  influence  the  use  of  paints  in  our  line, 
namely— in  the  painting  of  dwelling  houses.  Undoubtedly 
the  expenditure'of  5100,000  per  year  by  these  expert  mar- 
keters of  paints,  for  five  consecutive  years,  will  haive  a 
most  marked  effect  in  stimulating  the  use  of  more  paint 
and  frequent  painting  for  the  dwelling,  and  it  Is  for  you 
to  .say  if  you  are  to  be  a  party  to  the  movement. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  benefits  of  this  adver- 
tising would  be  felt  by: — 
First:— 

The  Manufacturers  of  Raw  Materials. 


The  Can  and  Package  Makers. 
The  Brush  Manufacturers. 
Second: — 

By  the  Paint  and  Lead  Manufacturers. 
Thind:— 

By  the  Jobbers. 
Fourth:— 

B.y  the  Dealers. 
Fifth  :— 
By  the  Painters. 
In  response  to  the  invitation  sent  to  the  different  secre- 
taries of  the  associations,  the  Philadelphia  Local  As.so- 
ciation  indorsed  the  movement  and  appropriated  twc  hun- 
dred land  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  payments  of  fifty 
dollars  per  year  for  five  yeaiis,  and  the  local  association 
of  Toungstown,  Ohio,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  appropri- 
atedj  orue  hundreid  dollars  to  be  paid  in  sums  of  twenty 
dollars   per   year,    and    the   State   associations   of  New- 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  have  appropriated  the  sums 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,   to  be  paid  m 
amounts  of  fifty  dollars  per  year. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  the  officers  of  the  bureau 
expressing  great  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  thus 
expressed.  These  letters  give  expression  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  obtain  the  support  and  counsel  of  the  master 
painter. 

The  public  announcements  of  the  use  of  paints  should 
contain  the  viewpoint  of  the  master  painter  as  far  as 
possible.  We  should  endeavor  to  make  this  a  medium 
to  regulate  our  trade  as  to  seasons — stimulate  trade  in 
those  seasons  so  quiet  at  present,  and  in  my  opinion 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  master  painter  to 
run  local  campaigns  of  advertising  in  which  he  can  take 
in  hand  local  conditions,  and  in  short  become  a  part  of 
the  large  moving  forces  of  business  about  us. 

This  campaign  is  bound  to  immensely  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  paint,  and  we  cannot  help 
but  benefit.  We  will  however  benefit  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  if  we  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
campaign  and  lend  our  strength  as  an  Association  to  it. 

As  secretary  of  the  International  Associatio;i  !'  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  myself  to  lay  before  you  a  movement 
of  this  kind— effecting  as  it  wiill,  your  interests,  and  I 
ask  you  to  express  your  opinion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Albrecht,  the  repor't  was  received 
and  made  part  of  the  proceedings. 

After  the  Illinois  per  capita  tax  matter  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  Seci-etarj'  McGhaij  brought  up  the  question  of 
the  "Use  More  Paint"  advertising  campaign. 

Mr.  Wall  reported  for  the  AdvisorV  Board,  composed 
of  Messi's.  Hurdles.  Dupke  and  himself,  with  tne  .secre- 
tary as  an  ex-officio  member,  that  they  had  considered 
this  matter  and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $250 
a  year,  for  five  years,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Inter^national  Association  should  have  a  representative 
on  the  board  that  would  have  the  control  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  $100,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Execu- 
tive Board,  when  they  met  in  Scranton.  had  decided  to 
recomimend  to  the  convention  of  the  State  Association 
to  be  held  in  January,  1918,  that  an  appropriation  of 
5100  should  be  made.  He  felt  satisfied  that  the  gentJle- 
men  in  charge  of  the  "Use  More  Paint"  Campaign  would 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  master  painter*. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  moved  that  the  Executive  Board  con- 
cur in  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Dupke,  Mr.  McGhan  read 
the  following  report  made  to  the  Fond  du  I^ac  Conven- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Association:— 

Resolutions  Submitted  to  the  Wisconsin  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  having  under  special 
consideration  the  subject  of  a  five  year  contribution  from 
this  Association  for  the  purpose  of  nationally  advertis- 
ing and  advocating  a  greater  public  use  of  paint,  after 
careful  deliberation,  recommends  that  this  Association  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  ,$50.  per  year,  for  the  proximo  five 
years,  provided  that  in  such  advertisements  stress  shall  be 
laid  upon  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  public  when 
ijuch  paint  is  applied  by  experienced  and  competent  house 
painters  and  that  the  advertisements  do  not  feature  any 
special  brand  of  paint. 

Request  is  also  made  that  the  Manufacturers'  Com- 
mittee, in  charge  of  expenditures  for  such  advertising,  in- 
due in  its  membership  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan  secretary  of 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada  to  advise 
with  them  and  conserve  the  interests  of  the  master  house 
painters  'in  this  enterprise. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of 
a  motion  authorizing  the  secretary-treasurer  to  pay  such 
sum  of  $50  yearly  for  the  next  five  years,  or  a  total  of 
.'S250.,  to  the  proper  officers  in  charge  of  such  advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Respectively  submitted, 

H.  F.  Moers. 
Wm.  Metzker. 
F.  Spetz. 
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Adopted  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  August  1,  1917. 

Mr.  Ennis  stated  that  Connecticut  Society  had  deferred 
action  on  the  question  of  subscribing  to  tlie  "Use  More 
Paint"  advertising  campaign  until  they  learned  the  senti- 
ments of  the  International  Executive  Board. 

The  motion  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  $1,250,  in  five  annual 
payments  of  $250,  was  adopted. 

Secretary  McGhan  announced  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  H.  A.  Gardner,  M.  H.  Birge  &  Sons  Company  and  E. 
M.  Walsh,  offering  suggestions  for  the  program,  also  a 
letter  froini  Frank  J.  Matthews  in  regard  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  materials. 

The  Program. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lane,  singing  the  National  Anthems 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  made  the  first 
number  on  the  program,  to  be  foUoiwed  toy  the  first  nine 
members  on  last  year's  program. 

The  following  topics  were  selected  for  papers,  after  some 
discussion  in  regard  to  them: — 

"Vocational  Education  and  the  Journeyman  of  the 
Future."  to  be  prepared  and  presented  by  Frank  L.  Glynn, 
secretary  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

"Should  the  Master  I^ainter  l^e  Licensed:'"  assigned  to 
t'le  Massachusetts  Aisor j;Uion. 

"Fire  Retardant  Paint,  Especially  for  Use  on  Shingle 
Roofs,"  assigned  to  H.  A.  Gardner,  Assistant  Director. 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Painting  as  a  Collateral  Asset,"  assigned  to  .lohn  Dewar, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Paint  and  Pallette  as  an  Educator  Nationally,"  J.  W. 
Beatty,  R.  C.  A.,  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Address  on  "Paint  and  Paint  Material,"  by  Professor 
E.  F.  Ladd,  President  Agricultural  College  of  North 
Dakota. 

"The  Increased  Cost  of  Conducting  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness," assigned  to  F.  W.  Dupke,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

The  topic  of  the  best  method  of  getting  the  Associa- 


tion m.embers  interested  in  the  International  conventions 
will  be  brought  up  under  the  head  of  "Question  Box." 

The  latter  part  of  the  program  will  be  the  same  as  last 
year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Witt,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Will- 
iam H.  Pinck,  of  Buffalo,  who  had  toeen  elected  vice-presi- 
dent at  the  New  Haven  Convention. 

Dates  of  Convention. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  5,  6,  7  and 
8,  191S,  were  selected  as  the  dates  for  holding  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Jefferson  Hotel  was  selected  as  the  headquarters. 
The  management  guaranteed  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rooms  should  be  set  apart  for  tlie  use  of  convention 
guests.  Rates  on  the  European  plan,  will  be  $1.25  to  12.00 
double  and  .$2.50  to  $4.00  single.  Guests  will  be  charged 
only  for  the  time  they  are  actually  at  the  hotel. 

On  motion,  the  Toreadors,  the  Associated  Members'  Or- 
ganization, were  given  one  evening  for  an  entertainment 
they  desire  to  furnish,  and  Thui-sday  evening  was  as- 
signed for  holding  the  annual  banquet. 

A  reciuest  was  read  asking  that  delegates  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  Association  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  at  Chicago,  October 
8,  9  and  10. 

On  motion  to  accept  the  invitation,  Presiident  Egdorf  ap- 
pointed R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago;  John  Dewar,  Pittsburgh; 
and  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 

Mr.  Bush,  on  behalf  of  the  Peoria  As.sociation  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  by  selecting  the 
city  for  the  convention,  and  invited  the  board  members 
to  attend  the  Illinois  convention  at  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  Ennis  stated  that  the  Connecticut  Society  wanted 
:t  to  be  known  that  they  are  working  for  Charles  R. 
Turner  for  president. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  Day  by  the  Sound 

The  Connecticut  Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  a  Very  Successful 

Outing. 

Roton  Point,  Saturday,  August  11. 


ROTON  POINT  PARK  is  a  beautiful  spot  on  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  that  may  be 
reached  by  electric  cars  from  South  Norwalk  or 
Stamford,  Conn.,  or  by  automobile,  over  some  of  the  finest 
roads  in  that  State  which,  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
good  roads.  There  is  a  little  settlement  of  summer 
folks  near  by  who  have  attractive  cottages  or  magnificent 
mansions,  a  yacht  anchorage,  a  fine  bathing  beach  and 
a  rolling  wooded  country  to  add  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  place.  Among  all  these  beautiful  surroundings 
somebody  has  established  a  summer  hotel  and  amuse- 
ment park,  where  people  can  come  for  shore  dinners  or 
where  picnickers  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  dip  in 
salt  water  or  the  seductive  charms  of  the  merry-go-round 
or  the  roller  coaster. 

On  Saturday,  August  11,  the  parking  space  in  front 
of  the  Roton  Point  Park  Hotel  was  filled,  almost  to  over- 
flowing, with  touring  cars  'and  runabouts,  and  also  a 
few  flivvers,  the  latter  being  the  business  cars  of  the 
traveling  salesmen,  while  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
vehicles  mostly  belonged  to  some  of  the  prosperous  paint- 
ers of  Connecticut. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  outing  of  the  Society  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Connecticut. 
And  we  might  add  parenthetically  that  in  addition  to  the 
many  who  came  in  their  gasoline  wagons  there  were  a 
few  who  journeyed  from  points  so  far  away  that  they 
necessarily  used  the  trains  and  the  electric  cars  from 
the  nearest  convenient  point.  Besides  these  ordinary 
conveyances,  ex-President  Clarence  L.  Beardsley  and  Mrs. 
Beardsley  came  by  "cat"  round  from  New  Haven  and 
left  the  "cat"  in  the  water — at  the  yacht  anchorage — 
till  after  the  meeting,  when  they — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beards- 
ley and  the  "cat" — went  over  to  the  Long  Island  shore 
to  spend  Sunday. 

Incidentally — for  the  information  of  landlubbers — we 


might  say  that  Mrs.  Beardsley  spoke  of  it  as  "an  aux- 
iliary cabin  cat."  It  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  long  and  has 
formed  the  summer  floating  home  of  the  Beard.5leys  for 
several  years  past. 

But  all  this  is  digressing  from  the  outing.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  hold  an  affair  of  this  kind,  combined 
with  a  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  either  in 
July  or  August,  ever  since  the  Connecticut  Society  was 
organized.  Usually  the  outing  part  has  consisted  of  a 
baseball  match,  a  few  athletic  sports  and  a  shore  dinner 
and  has  been  a  "stag"  affair.  One  of  the  shore  resorts 
near  'New  Haven  has  always  been  selected  until  this 
year,  when  the  Society  decided  that  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  choose  a  location  nearer  the  western  end  of  the 
State. 

The  ladies,  who  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Inter- 
national convention  at  New  Haven  last  February,  decided 
that  when  the  time  for  the  outing  came  they  must  not 
he  left  out,  and  they  were  there  in  full  force.  And  we 
must  say  that  their  presence  lent  an  attractiveness  to 
the  occasion  that  was  missing  from  the  earlier  outings, 
so  it  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  the  ladles  will  always 
be  invited  to  attend  all  future  outings  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Society.  They'll  see  to  it  that  they  get  tlie  invita- 
tion. 

The  announcement,  published  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Magazine,  had  roused  expectancy  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
unique  features  that  had  l)een  foretold  for  tlip  occasion, 
and  if  they  did  not  all  come  off,  just  as  they  had  been 
schedu'ed,  then  you  must  not  blame  The  Magazine,  but 
find  fault  with  the  secretary,  who  failed  when  the  time 
came  to  produce  the  attractions  he  had  billed. 

The  non-arrival  of  ex-President  Knnis  wa.s  the  first 
failure  of  the  day.  He  had  been  scheduled  to  cut  the 
grass  on  the  baseball  field  a  half  hour  l)efore  fhfe  time 
of  play,  which  was  set  down  at  10  o'clock.    But  when 
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that  hour  arrived,  neither  the  grass  nor  Mr.  Ennis  was 
present,  nor,  in  fact,  anybody  else,  but  Mr.  Lewis,  who 
was  there  with  his  big  seven-passenger  touring  car,  wait- 
ing with  all  the  customary  courtesy  of  a  varnish  sales- 
man, so  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  some  of  the  ladies 
who  arrived  early  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country  before  the  baseball  match  began.  And  he  was 
nor.  disappointed  in  getting  them  to  go,  although  the 
ladies  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  for  some  time  after 
the  announced  hour.  . 

Th<:  first  on  the  ground,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Thompson,  Jr.— he  was 
chairman  of  the  Outing  Committee— and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  of  New  Haven.  After  they  had 
arrived  the  others  bfjgan  to  come,  and  before  long  quite 
a  crowd  appeared  on  the  scene. 

But  nobody  seemed  quite  ready  for  the  baseball  game. 
Of  course,  the  grass  had  not  been  properly  cut— and, 
parenthetically,  we  might  add  that  there  was  very  little 
of  it  to  cut.  Rumor  had  it  that  J.  P.  Ennis,  after  leav- 
ing the  International  Executive  Board  meeting,  at 
Peoria,  where  he  represented  Connecticut,  had  gone  to 
the  Illinois  convention  at  Rock  Island,  and  while  there 
had  become  so  interested  in  chasing  crickets  that  he  was 
unable  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  outing.  At  least  that 
was  the  report  that  "Doc"  Ireton,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion at  Peoria  and  Rock  Island,  had  brought  back. 

While  the  athletically  disposed  were  waiting  for  the 
captains  to  select  the  opposing  baseball  nines,  the  quoit 
players  gathered  back  of  the  hotel  and  tried  their  favor- 
ite game.    The  prize  winners  were  McKenzie  and  Bursey. 

Then  came  the  baseball  game.  J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  cap- 
tained one  team,  made  up  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
men,  while  McKenzie  bossed  the  other  side.  Now  The 
Magazine's  representative  knows  a  good  deal  more  about 
paint  and  putty  than  he  does  of  sports,  and  can  write  a 
much  more  intelligent  description  of  some  new  scheme 
of  decoration  than  he  can  describe  a  baseball  game  in  the 
language  of  the  enthusiastic  fan  or  the  reporter  for  a 
Sunday  sporting  column.  So  the  details  of  the  game 
must  go  unrecorded.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  players 
came  up  to  the  plate  with  due  regularity,  made  base  hits 
or  strikes  as  the  case  may  be;  there  were  double  plays 
and  brilliant  catches  and  everything  went  along  in  regu- 
lar baseball  fashion.  . 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  looked  on  and  rooted  for  their 
favorite  team,  while  the  members  encouraged  them  or 
did  their  best  to  put  them  up  in  the  air,  as  the  preju- 
dices might  dictate.  Finally,  owing  to  some  fluke  in  the 
decision  of  the  umpire,  the  team  captained  by  White 
was  awarded  the  game  by  the  score  of  6  to  5. 

Following  the  ball  game  came  some  athletic  contests 
for  the  ladies.  A  ball  throwing  match  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Thomas.  The  exciting,  event,  however,  was  a  foot  race. 
Mrs.  Beardsley  and  Mrs.  Frank  Munns  ran  a  dead  heat. 
In  the  run  off  Mrs.  Beardsley  won  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  had 
assembled  upon  the  wide  front  veranda  of  the  hotel, 
where,  seated  in  comfortable  rocking  chairs,  they  held 
the  regular  midsummer  meeting. 

Executive  Board  Meeting. 

President  Muirhead  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  12.45 
p.  m.,  after  the  ball  game  had  been  finished. 

Charles  R.  Turner,  who  had  been  appointed  as  a  special 
committee  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  Cheshire  Re- 
formatory, presented  the  following  report:  — 
Recommendations  from  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Education. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Education  do  hereby  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a  plan  or  course  of  instruction  in 
house  painting,  to  be  submitted  to  George  C.  Erskine,  su- 
perintendent of  the  State  Reform  atory,  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  that  will  assist  the  instructor  of  painting  so  that 
he  may,  in  so  far  as  the  limited  time  will  allow,  teach  his 
pupils  the  proper  and  right  manner  of  applying  paint 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
beginner  to  know. 

We  do  further  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
offering  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reformatory 
the  services  and  support  of  our  State  Society  in  behalf 
of  the  class  in  painting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  R.  Turner. 

Dr.  Ireton  raised  the  point  that  the  instructor  of  the 


painting  class  was  not  a  practical  man,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  not  be  possible  for  him  to  teach  the  boys  in  the 
manner  that  this  trade  should  be  taught.  He  thought  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  outline  a  special  course  of  in- 
struction for  this  school,  because  the  general  committee 
on  trade  schools  had  prepared  a  course  of  instruction  for 
painting  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  if  the  in- 
structor was  a  practical  man,  this  course  should  be  used 
at  the  Cheshire  Reformatory. 

It  was  explained  that  this  question  was  covered  by  the 
report  which  had  been  made  by  the  original  committee 
that  had  visited  the  Cheshire  Reformatory  to  look  into  the 
conditions  there. 

President  Muirhead  called  upon  Secretary  Marsh  to  read 
this  report,  which  he  did  as  follows: 
Report  of  Committee  to  Visit  the  Cheshire  Re- 
formatory. 

Hartford,  July  1917. 
To  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Society  of  Con- 
necticut:— 

On  July  5  the  Committee  on  Trade  Education  met  at 
the  Cheshire  Reformatory  at  3  o'clock.  Members  present: 
— E.  M.  Walsh,  Baxter,  Marsh,  Speake,  Wheeler,  Lacoui^ 
ciere  and  Turner. 

We  were  very  cordialy  received  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  George  C  Erskine,  and  given  every 
opportunity  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  conditions  of 
the  painting  class. 

The  class,  at  present,  is  small  and  seems  to  exist  more 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  buildings  of  the  Reformar 
tory  well  painted  than  for  the  education  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Erskine  seems  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  class,  although  members  of  the  committee, 
who  know  whereof  they  speak,  are  satisfied  he  is  not  the 
man  to  instruct  boys  in  the  way  of  paint  and  painting. 

The  work  performed  by  the  pupils,  which  we  inspected, 
did  not  show  any  special  interest  toward  the  education 
of  the  boys  in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  care  of  brushes, 
or  the  proper  manner  of  applying  paint.  There  is  no  plan 
or  system  whereby  the  boy  may  become  an  intelligent 
painter. 

It  is  evidently  up  ao  our  State  Society  to  recommend  a 
course  in  painting  to  Superintendent  Erskine. 

This  course  will  have  to  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
Cheshire  Reformatory.  To  illustrate:— A  boy  is  commit- 
ted to  the  Reformatory  for  a  period  of  two  years.  By 
good  behavior  he  may  get  out  on  parole  In  one  year  or 
even  less,  so  there  is  a  very  short  period  in  which  to  edu- 
cate him.  The  course  in  painting  should  cover  the  plain 
work  the  boy  is  called  upon  to  do  while  at  the  Reforma- 
tory, such  as  house  painting,  wall  painting,  plain  water 
color  work  and  varnishing.  These,  with  their  accom- 
paniments, puttying,  sanding,  care  of  pots  and  brushes, 
would  fit  the  pupil  to  take  his  place  in  a  shop  as  an 
advanced  apprentice.  This  plan,  followed  out  with  a  com- 
petent instructor,  would  give  the  master  painters  compe- 
tent plain  painters,  of  which  there  is  great  need. 

We  cannot  hope  to  advance  farther  in  such  a  limited 
time,  but  if  we  can  recommend  and  have  adopted  a  course 
that  will  start  the  boy  right  and  teach  him  only  that 
amount  he  can  absorb  in  the  time  he  spends  at  the  Re- 
formatory, it  is  well  worth  while. 

Superintendent  Erskine  we  find  to  be  a  very  able,  broad 
man,  seemingly  fitted  for  the  important  position  he  occu- 
pies. 

The  committee  are  agreed  that  the  visit  to  the  Reforma- 
tory  was  very  satisfactory,  as  our  State  Society  Is  now  in 
a  position  to  recommend  and  advise,  having  established  , 
formal  relations  with  those  in  power  at  the  Reformatory. 

Respectfully, 

C.  R.  Turner. 

Dr,  Ireton  moved  that  the  committee  be  continued  and 
that  they  endeavor  to  get  a  capable  instructor. 

Mr.  Turner  replied  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove 
to  the  superintendent  that  the  man  was  not  competent, 
because  the  superintendent  was  pleased  with  him.  No 
course  of  instruction  prepared  for  a  regular  school  would 
fit  the  needs  of  the  Reformatory.  Boys  are  committed  for 
varying  periods  and  we  must  get  some  plan  adapted  to 
this  particular  instruction. 

Mr.  Hyatt  said  he  thought  if  we  could  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  superintendent,  other  things  would  come 
later.  He  moved  that  the  report  of  the  State  Education 
Committee  be  received  and  they  be  instructed  to  carry  out 
their  recommendations. 
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This  motion  was  carried. 

Dr  Ireton  moved  that  the  chairman  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Committee  be  empowered  to  name  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  each  city  throughout  the  State,  where  there 
is  a  local  association  or  individual  member.  Carried. 
Trade  Education  for  Those  Disabled  in  the  War. 

Mr.  Hamre  spolte  of  the  need  that  was  coming  for  the 
training  of  disabled  men  who  would  come  back  from  the 
war.  He  thought  a  fund  should  be  started  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  this,  which  would  be  a  patriotic  duty. 

Mr  Brown  said  that  Prof.  James  E.  Dougan,  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Industrial  Boys'  School,  in  the  course  of 


men  who  are  whole  and  sound.  He  had  mentioned  one 
manufacturer  in  Canada  who  is  employing  seventy-five 
war  cripples  in  a  single  room,  operating  automatic  ma- 
chinery, and  these  men,  in  spite  of  their  disability,  are 
turning  out  as  much  product  and  of  as  good  quality  as 
the  same  number  of  men  with  their  full  bodily  faculties. 
Prof.  Dougan  had  said  that  the  government  estimated  that 
such  education  would  be  needed  for  perhaps  two  hundred 
thousand  men. 

Dr.  Ireton  stated  that  Prof.  H.  E.  Miles,  of  Wisconsin, 
had  been  made  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  National  Defense,  to  take  up  and  study  this 


We  Musi  Win— The  Fat  Mans  Prize  Baby— Mrs. 
the  Shorl  of  It — The  Chairman  and  His  Boss — "Doc.^'- 


'Bill"  and  Mrs.  Munns — The  Hundred — The  Long  and 
-The  Rival  Captains — fans. 


an  address  at  the  New  Jersey  convention,  had  stated  that 
this  question  had  already  been  taken  up  by  the  National 
Government,  and  that  he  had  been  called  into  consultation 
by  the  Committee  of  National  Defence  upon  the  subject. 
Prof.  Dougan,  he  added,  had  spoken  of  the  success  of  this 
movement  as  carried  out  in  France,  England  and  Can- 
ada, and  said  that  men  who  had  come  out  of  the  war  ap- 
parently hopeless  cripples  had  been  trained  so  that  they 
were  now  self-supporting  in  the  industries.  A  careful 
study  is  made  of  each  case  to  see  what  the  man  is  best 
adapted  for,  and  he  is  given  special  training  to  fit  him 
for  some  work  that  he  can  do.  From  being  listlessly 
apathetic  and  hopeless,  these  disabled  men  become  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  they  undertake  and  frequently  be- 
come so  expert  in  it  that  they  rival  the  productiveness  of 


entire  question  of  the  training  of  the  maimed  and  in- 
capacitated. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Hamre  was  made  chairman  of  a  si)eclal 
committee  to  take  up  this  question  and  report  at  a  future 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Tliis  concluded  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board, 
which  then  adjourned. 

The  Shore  Dinner. 

Meanwhile  the  meml)ers  and  the  ladies  had  returned 
from  the  ball  grounds  and  were  gathering  upon  the  ver- 
anda, with  appetites  whette<i  for  dinner.  When  all  liad 
been  prepared  the  party,  numbering  about  12.5,  were 
ushered  into  the  large  dining  room,  and  seated  at  two  long 
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tables  (chickens  on  one  side,  lobsters  at  the  other),  with 
a  cross  table  at  the  head  of  the  room,  where  there  were 
seats  for  President  Muirhead,  who  acted  as  toastmaster,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  past  officers  and  their  wives  and  in- 
vited guests.  . 

After  all  had  been  placed,  the  orchestra,  just  outside 
the  room,  played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  while  all 
the  ^uests  stood,  and  upon  completion  of  the  National  An- 
them all  were  seated  and  the  service  of  the  following 
dinner  began:  — 

MEiNU  , 


CLAM  CHOWDER 


RELISHES 


BLUE  FISH 


CLAM  FRITTERS 


JULIENNE  POTATOES 


Choice  of 

LOBSTER— MAYONAISE  DRESSING 
or 

HALF  BROILED  PHILADELPHIA  CHICKEN  ON  TOAST 


COLD  SLAW  SALAD 


HOME  MADE  PIE 


CHEESE 


GOFFEE 
The  After  Dinner  Speeches. 

After  coffee  had  been  served.  President  Muirhead 
rapped  for  order  and,  before  calling  upon  any  one  to 
speak,  exhibited  the  prizes  for  the  different  athletic  events 
that  were  to  come.  There  was  one  mysterious  parcel 
which  he  did  not  open,  but  which  he  said  contained  the 
prize  for  the  fat  man's  race. 

Then  he  called  upon  Organizer  J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  to  come 
forward  and  said  that  one  of  his  admirers  had  handed 
the  toastmaster  a  package  which  contained  a  present  that 
he  desired  to  give  to  Mr.  White  in  recognition  of  the  work 
he  had  done  in  promoting  the  organization  work  of  the 
State  Society. 

Mr  White  took  the  gift  and  was  about  to  depart  for  his 
•=eat  but  President  Muirhead  insisted  that  the  package  be 
opened  in  order  that  the  guests  might  see  what  Mr. 
White's  friends  had  given  him.  So  the  recipient  good- 
naturedly  obliged,  disclosing  a  pair  of  ladies'  black  stock- 
ings a  collar,  necktiei  and  collar  button. 

Mr  White  said  that  the  collar  and  necktie  were  his  and 
that  he  was  glad  to  get  them  back  again,  but  as  for  the 
stockings,  somebody  had  wished  them  on  him. 

President  Muirhead  then  called  upon  Dr.  Ireton  to  tell 
about  the  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  International 
Association,  which  he  had  attended. 

Dr  Ireton,  in  response,  said  that  he  did  nOt  wish  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  report,  which  would  be  pre- 
sented at  a  later  meeting  by  Mr.  Ehnis,  Connecticut's  rep- 
resentative on  the  board.  He  did,  however,  wish  to  speak 
of  the  beauty  and  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Peoria,  and  to 
say  that  the  hotel  accommodations  were  fully  equal  to  the 
needs  of  the  International  convention.  He  first  wanted 
to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  State  Associations  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois,  both  of  whose  conventions  he  had  at- 
tended, to  the  members  of  the  Connecticult  Society. 

When  they  arrived  in  Peoria  on  Sunday,  August  5,  there 
were  twenty-five  automobiles  waiting  to  take  the  visitors 
to  see  the  city.  Peoria  has  about  100,000  people.  The 
city  is  immaculately  clean.  Not  a  house  that  he  saw 
needed  painting. 

The  Executive  Board  had  discussed  the  Use  More 
Paint"  advertising  campaign  and  appropriated  $1^250,  or 
$250  a  year,  with  the  understanding  that  the  master  paint- 
ers are  to  have  a  representative  on  the  board  having  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

Eight  new  associations  have  been  formed  since  the  New 
Haven  convention,  and  the  membership  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  is  now  2,685. 

He  hoped  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  a  special 
train  to  Peoria  taking  the  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  delegation. 

President  Muirhead  next  called  on  Mrs.  Beardsley  for  a 
speech  At  first  she  hesitated,  but  after  getting  courage 
responded  appropriately,  saying  she  -was  glad  to  again 
meet  so  many  whom  she  had  previously  met  at  the  New 


Haven  convention,  and  hoped  to  meet  them  all  again  at 
Peoria. 

Secretary  Marsh  read  the  recommendation  of  the  Trade 
School  Committee  in  regard  to  the  Cheshire  Reformatory, 
previously  presented  to  the  Execvitive  Board. 

On  motion  it  was  adopted. 

President  Muirhead  stated  that  Mr.  Turner  is  Connec- 
ticut's nominee  for  either  president  or  vice-president  of 
the  International  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beardsley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  manufacturers  for  the  souvenirs  which  had  been 
distributed  while  coffee  was  being  served. 

The  diners  then  adjourned  to  the  athletic  field  to  see 
the  remaining  contests. 


The  Souvenirs. 

The  souvenirs  given  by  the  different  manufacturers 
were  passed  around  just  at  the  close  of  the  dinner  by  a 
special  committee.    They  were  as  follows:  — 

Newark  Varnish  Works — Brass  match  box  stands,  with 
trays,  for  the  men,  and  leather  card  case  pocket  books  for 
the  ladies. 

'National  Lead  Company — Pencil  holders,  with  extra 
leads. 

Samuel  F.  Woodhouse — Lead  pencils. 
Chalmers  Chemical  Company — Putty  knives,  with  the 
word  ''Phenoid"  on  the  blade. 

Flood  &  Conklin  Company — Diaries  bound  in  red. 
Samuel  H.  French  &  Co. — Lead  pencils. 
Muralo  Company — Erasers. 

Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc. — Leather  covered  memoran- 
dum books. 

Hampden  Paint  and  Color  Company — Lead  pencils. 

Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company — Watch  fobs,  with  an  eagle 
on  the  face  of  the  pendant  bearing  the  national  shield 
in  colors. 

The  Athletic  Sports. 

After  the  crowd  got  back  to  the  ball  field  the  first  thing 
on  the  program  was  the  hundred  yards  dash.  The  dis- 
tance was  measured  by  guess— just  to  keep  up  the  prac- 
tice of  a  good  many  painters,  who  guess  at  the  measure- 
ments when  they  estimate  on  a  job.  So  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  take  any  time.  But  it  was  a  great  race. 
Thomas  and  Hyatt  came  neck  and  neck  down  the  track, 
and  from  the  start  they  were  far  ahead  of  all  other  com- 
petitors, but  it  was  anybody's  race  until  the  finish,  when 
the  judge  decided  that  it  was  nobody's  race  and  they 
would  have  to  run  it  over  again,  which  they  did  later.  On 
the  final  heat  Thomas  won  by  about  a  yard. 

Then  came  the  three-legged  race,  and  "the  long  and  the 
short  of  it" — Hyatt  and  Beardsley — won  handily,  despite 
the  difference  in  their  sizes. 

It  was  Bridgeport  against  the  rest  of  the  State  when  it 
came  to  the  tug-of-war.  Now  the  Bridgeport  lads  were 
almost  all  Scotchmen,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  favorite 
sports  in  the  Land  o'  Cakes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  succeeded  in  winning. 

The  running  broad  jump  brought  out  a  stirring  contest 
and,  for  a  time,  the  winner  was  doubtful,  but  L.  M.  Hardy, 
of  New  Haven,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Paint  Sales- 
men's Association,  finally  won,  covering  fifteen  and  a  half 
feet. 

When  the  fat  men's  race  was  called  for  it  was  found 
that  there  were  very  few  among  either  the  master  paint- 
ers or  the  salesmen  who  were  really  qualified  to  take 
part.  S6  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  all  the  near-fat 
men,  such  as  Doctor  Ireton,  to  enter.  Now  as  these  men 
are  not  usually  very  active,  it  is  natural  that  no  records 
were  broken  in  the  fifty  yards  dash,  and  J.  L.  White,  Jr., 
who  is  a  real  athlete,  trotted  over  the  line  an  easy  win- 
ner in  the  remarkable  time  of  three  minutes  and  a  half. 
At  least  that  is  the  time  which  the  score  keeper  agreed  was 
perfectly  safe  to  allow.  He  forgot  to  look  at  his  watch 
till  some  time  after  the  race,  and  when  White  got  to  the 
finish  he  found  that  mysterious  parcel  waiting  for  him. 
Having  in  mind  his  previous  experience,  he  did  not  like  to 
open  it,  but  the  crowd  insisted,  when  a  fine  large  doll  was 
disclosed.  A  snap  shot,  taken  at  the  time,  shows  White 
proudly  holding  up  the  infant  prodigy. 

The  last  thing  on  the  program  was  a  potato  race  for 
the  ladies.  As  the  price  of  spuds  is  prohibitive,  and  food 
conservation  is  the  order  of  the  day,  the  management  de- 
cided to  use  stones  of  the  size  of  potatoes  instead.  So  a 
number  of  neat  piles  of  stones 'were  arranged  in  a  row, 
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some  fifty  (?)  yards  from  the  starting  line,  and  the  ladies 
were  instructed  to  run  to  them,  gather  up  as  many  as 
they  could,  and  run  back  to  the  starting  line.  The  first 
one  to  arrive  with  the  greatest  number  of  stones  was  to 
win  a  box  of  chocolates.  Now  Mrs.  Beardsley  brought 
back  the  most  stones,  but  Mrs.  Thomas  reached  the  line 
first,  so  it  was  called  a  draw  and  the  ladies  were  asked  to 
run  a  foot  race  to  decide  the  winner.  Again  it  was  a 
draw,  so  a  third  heat  was  called  for.  This  time  they 
were  neck  and  neck  at  the  finish  line,  when  unfortunately 
Mrs.  Beardsley  stubbed  her  toe  and  fell.  The  referee  de- 
cided that  the  only  way  to  settle  it  was  to  give  a  box  of 
chocolates  to  each  one  of  the  contestants. 

After  this  race  had  been  run  the  party  began  to  break 
up  and  the  master  painters  and  the  salesmen  cranked  up 
their  automobiles  and  started  for  home,  each  one  feeling 
sure  that  the  outing  had  been  a  decided  success. 

To  make  the  outing  complete  there  was  a  bride  and 
groom,  Frank  Munns,  of  the  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Com- 
pany, and  his  briae  ofi  two  weeks.  Mr.  Munns  has  been 
drafted  for  the  second  contingent  of  the  National  Army. 

"■Bill"  Lahey  was  there  and  this  time  he  brought  Mrs. 
Lahey  along,  so  he  had  to  be  on  his  good  behavior. 

Bob  Kannegeisser  brought  a  party  down  from  New 
Haven  in  his  big  Moon  car.  It  seemed  rather  strange  to 
see  him  sitting  down  and  enjoying  his  dinner  instead  or 


being  kept  busy  looking  after  things  and  seeing  that 
everything  went  off  all  right. 

Baxter  was  missed,  and  in  his  absence  there  was  no- 
body to  ask  a  blessing. 

The  paint  on  the  hotel  was  scaling  badly  in  many  places 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  white  led  somebody  to  inquire 
of  Dr.  Ireton  whether  he  had  furnished  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  different  committees  in 
charge  of  the  outing:  — 

Reception  Committee — R.  B.  Hyatt,  chairman:  J.  L. 
White,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Walsh,  J.  C.  Clark,  J.  A.  Lacourciere, 
Paul  E.  Saling,  G.  E.  Johnson,  E.  E.  Gorham,  Thomas 
Newton,  H.  U.  Thompson,  W.  G.  Baxter,  F.  H.  Munroe 
and  J.  P.  Ehnis. 

Dinner  Committee — N.  M.  Muirhead,  chairman;  C.  R. 
Turner,  R.  B.  Hyatt  and  G.  C.  Pierce. 

Committee  on  Athletics — D.  McKenzie  (Ellis)  chair- 
man; James  J.  Conlin,  T.  L.  Abercrombie,  J.  F.  Fay 
and  George  A.  Douglass. 

Souvenir  Committee — C.  R.  Turner,  chairman;  J.  L. 
White,  Jr.,  and  0.  V.  Marsh. 

Entertainment  Committee— C.  L.  Beardsley,  chairman, 
and  R.  Kannegiesser. 

Registration  Committee — 0.  V.  Marsh,  chairman,  and 
C.  P.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Charles  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  general  chairman. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  CONVENTION. 
Rock  Island,  August  7,  8,  9  and  10. 

AVEiRY  successful  convention  of  the  Illinois  State  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
was  held  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  August  7,  8,  9  and 
10,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  attending  the  con- 
vention. 

The  necessity  for  a  system  of  cost  accounting  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  an  en- 
velope system  of  record  keeping. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  International  Association,  spoke 
on  the  necessity  of  cost  accounting  and  also  on  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign.  The  Illinois  association  indorsed 
the  movement  and  appropriated  $250  toward  the  fund. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year: — President,  Jacob  Layendecker,  Springfield; 
vice-president,  W.  A.  Simon,  Bloomington;  secretary,  E. 
J.  Bush,  Peoria;  treasurer,  R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago;  or- 
ganizer, Edward  Cook,  Chicago. 

Executive  Board,  H.  G.  Lewis,  Rock  Island;  F.  Morl- 
sette,  A-urora;  R.  S.  McGinley,  Springfield;  W.  F.  Giles, 
Moline;  G.  N.  Bacon,  Champagne;  E.  Gusta  Feson,  Ke- 
wanee. 

Trustee,  J.  E.  Greve,  Rock  Islandn. 

Advisory  Board,  C.  D.  Sproule,  Chicago;  W.  A.  Wood- 
mansee,  Cincinnati;  J.  B.  Campbell,  Chicago. 

International  Executive  Boad  member,  L.  A.  Bertrand, 
Kankakee. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Illinois  'State  Association 
will  be  held  in  Aurora. 


TUESDAY'S  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Nelson, 
of  the  Rock  Lsland  Local  Association,  at  2.15  p.  m.,  on 
Tuesday,  August  7. 

President  Nelson  welcomed  the  visitors  to  Rock  Island, 
and  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chattley  to  hivoke  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  convention. 

An  address  of  welcome  wa.°  given  by  Mayor  McConochie. 
After  a  descriptive  history  of  the  city's  growth  and  prog- 
ress, from  his  own  experience,  the  meeting  was  turned 
over  by  President  Nelson  to  President  R.  A.  Bielefeld,  of 
the  State  Association. 

President  Bielefeld  invited  the  following  officers  and 
Executive  Board  members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  had  been  attending  the 


Executive  Board  meeting-  in  Peoria,  to  take  seats  on  the 
platform,  and  introduced  them  individually  as  follows: — 

President  George  E.  Egd-orf,  of  New  Orleans. 

Ex-President  William  E.  Wall,  of  Massachusetts. 

E    -President  W.  J.  Albrecht,  of  Ohio. 

Ex-President  John  Dewar,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delegates  to  the  International  Executice  Board  meeting— 
P.  J.  Callahan,  of  Massachusetts;  J.  P.  Ennis,  of  Connecti- 
cut; Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  New  York  State.  Also  the  secret- 
ary of  the  International  Committee  for  Trade  Education 
Development  in  the  Public  School  System  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Dr.  D.  ouis  Ireton,  of  New  York. 

Each  of  the -visiting  International  Association's  officials 
addressed  the  convention  with  a  few  appropriate  words  in 
the  interest  of  the  Association's  welfare,  after  which  the 
business  of  the  Association  was  continued. 

President  Bielefeld  read  the  following  addre.is:— 

President's  Address. 

Members  of  the  Master  Hou.se  Painters  and  Decorator.s' 
Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  visitors  and  friends:  — 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  great  pride  that  I  stand  before 
you  as  president  of  our  Association  and  address  a  few  re- 
marks to  you  as-sembled  here  in  Rock  Island  at  our  twelfth 
annual  convention. 

It  is  but  proper  that  I  give  you  an  account  of  my  stew- 
ardship in  the  office  to  which  you  so  generously  elected  me 
at  our  last  convention, 

I  have  endeavored  during  the  past  year  to  faithfully 
carry  out  the  trust  you  placed  in  me,  and  have  always 
borne  the  oest  interests  of  our  Association  and  its  mem- 
bers in  mind  when  deciding  on  questions  tha  came  up.  If 
I  have  failed  m  any  particular  instance  it  was  not  inten- 
tional on  my  part,  but  only  that  I  w:is  not  equal  to  the 
task.  I  then  hope  that  you  will  make  tlie  necessary  allow- 
ance if  you  alould  find  that  I  have  failed. 

During  the  term  of  my  year  in  ofllco  I  have  had  to  as- 
sume certain  responsibilities  upon  very  short  notice,  always 
having  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  and  its  mem- 
bers in  mind. 

I  am  plea.ced  to  sav  that  our  secretary  has  always  been 
ready  to  assist  and.  with  the  aid  of  his  wise  counsel  and 
rescurccfulness,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me.  other- 
wise I  would  have  been  in  sore  straits  many  a  time.  I  wish 
to  thank  Brother  Bush  for  his  aid  during  the  past  year, 
and  may  his  services  long  be  spared  to  the  Association,  for 
whose  interests  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 

The  Association's  successful  work  of  tbis  year  began  at 
cur  Executive  Board  mooting  in  Rock  Island,  where  your 
Executive  Board  met  to  formulate  a  program  for  this  con- 
vention, and  where  a  program  was  drafted,  conceded  by 
;'Jl  who  have  seen  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
enlightening  programs  of  any  of  our  past  convenlions. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Here  each  numher  or  paper  is  rendered  by  one  who  is  con- 
sidered fully  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject  alloted 
to  him,  each  subject  being-  of  great  interest  to  us,  individ- 
ually and  collectively. 

The  spirit  of  association  has  in  all  ages  induced  men  to 
join  .together  for  the  pleasure  of  mutual  enjoyment,  for 
the  attainment  of  some  common  purpose  for  which  the 
support  of  numbers  was  necessary,  seeking  power  of  num- 
bers for  mutual  assistance,  which  those  pursuing  the  same 
occupation  and  possessing  the  same  interest  have  for  each 
other. 

Bearing  this  sentiment  in  mind,  our  organizer  became 
very  active  in  the  early  part  of  December,  and  when  he 
attended  the  Executive  Board  meeting-  at  Rock  Island  on 
December  19  he  reported  having  procured  the  applications 
of  forty-three  new  members,  which  number  he  later  aug- 
mented by  additional  new  applications  until  they  reached 
seventy-seven,  which  applications  you  will  later  in  the  ses- 
sions be  asked  to  confirm  and  favorably  act  upon,  so  that 
according  to  our  by-laws  they  will  be  entitled  to  full  mem- 
bership. 

After  these  new  applications  have  been  added  to  our  roll 
our  membership  will  be  286,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  add  new  ones  during  this  con- 
vention so  as  to  bring  the  number  up  to  30O  or  more.  With 
the  seventy-seven  applications  added  to  our  list  makes  the 
Illinois  State  Association  the  third  largest  in  the  Inter- 
national Association.  I  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  Illinois 
the  leading  association  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  achieve- 
ments. 

It  is  verj'  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  see  the  interest 
that  the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  takes  in  our 
association  work.  They  had  sent  a  personal  representative 
to  our  Executive  Board  meeting  in  December,  and  he  ten- 
dered in  behalf  of  said  club  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
assistance  in  nny  way  or  form  that  we  saw  fit  to  accept. 
We  accepted  their  courteous  offer  of  help,  and  felt  satisfied 
that  their  efforts  would  be  instrumental  in  making  our 
■program  a  success.  They  have  shown  the  right  spirit  in 
their  offer  of  cooperation,  and  I  trust  that  this  amiable 
feeling  and  relation  will  continue  to  expand  in  the  future 
as  it  has  been  developing  in  the  past.  Our  interests  are 
their  interests  and  vice  versa,  for  I  think  that  we  all  have 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  fuller  development  of  association 
work. 

I  would  suggest  that  after  everj'  midsummer  convention 
we  issue  to  our  membership  a  new  list  of  our  associate 
members  in  good  standing.  Also  whenever  they  can  con- 
sistently do  so,  suggest  and  encourage  our  members  to 
patronize  our  associate  members.  This  would  be  of  mutual 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Our  organizer  has  informed  me  of  the  able  assistance  he 
received  from  some  of  the  traveling  men  in  his  work 
throughout  the  State.  I  wish  to  extend  the  sincere  thanks 
of  the  Association  to  our  friends,  the  traveling  men,  who 
have  rendered  assistance  in  the  past,  and  hope  that  future 
efforts  on  iheir  part  will  bear  further  fruits,  for  we  look 
to  them  to  help  us  spread  the  doctrine  of  association  work 
and  to  make  more  converts  for  our  cause.  Their  oppor- 
tunities as  missionaries  are  extensive,  because  of  personal 
contact  with  the  paint  trade,  which  we  have  not.  When- 
ever you  should  meet  a  likely  candidate,  if  you  would  in- 
form our  organizer  or  secretary,  such  service  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  Rock  Island  Association,  at  the  time  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  meeting,  entertained  the  visiting  members  very 
hospitably  at  a  banquet.  At  that  time  I  felt  that  so  capa-' 
ble  a  host  would  arrange  a  very  pleasant  program  for  the 
visiting  members  to  this  convention,  and  the  entertain- 
ment features  of  the  program  warrant  my  surmise  of  that 
time. 

In  the  first  part  of  February  of  this  year  your  president 
became  aware  that  there  was  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  to  license  painting  contractors  in  cities  of 
150,00-0  inhabitants  or  more.  This  bill  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  painting  trade  if  properly  drafted,  and  would 
have  had  a  great  bearing  on  our  trade. 

Proposed  Licensing  Legislation. 

I  took  this  matter  of  the  bil  up  with  our  secretary,  who 
agreed  with  me  that  this  bill,  i  enacted,  providing  several 
very  radical  eliminations  and  amendments  were  made, 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  members.  We  therefore  sent 
each  repre<^cntaiive  of  the  lower  House  a  letter,  in  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  its  membership,  indorsing  the 
bill  only,  providing  that  .such  changes  were  made  as  we 
recommended  and  suggested  in  letter  inclosed.  We  re- 
ceived replies  to  our  letters  from  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture stating  that  when  said  bill  came  up  for  adoption  they 
would  bear  our  objections  and  suggestions  in  mind;  also 
that  if  wo  so  desired  they  would  arrange  for  us  to  appear 
before  the  committee  that  had  .said  bill  in  charge,  so  that 
we  could  defend  our  objections.  Up  to  the  present  the  bill 
has  not  been  reported  out  of  committee,  and  I  think  that 
as  far  as  the  present  Legislature  is  concerned  the  bill  is 
dead.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  had  merits  and  would  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  our  craft,  providing  the  objections 
had  been  eliminated  and  the  recommendations  inserted. 


As  a  suggestion  to  avoid  any  future  possibilities  of  any 
adverse  legislation  being  enacted  unbeknown  to  us,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  secretary  be  ordered  to  keep  in  touch  with 
State  officials  that  can  furnish  this  information;  also  that 
he  have  on  hand  a  roster  of  the  members  of  the  upper  and 
lower  House  of  each  new  Legislature,  so  that  if  the  need 
arises  he  can  get  in  touch  with  them  without  any  delay. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  quick  action  at  critical  times. 
We  experienced  just  such  need,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  quick  service  of  one  of  our  board  members  in  Spring- 
field that  v/e  Aid  not  lose  valuable  time. 

International  Per  Capita  Tax. 

Another  item  of  importance  was  the  question  of  per 
capita  tax  upon  our  apphcations  of  new  members.  Your 
secretary  and  myself  submitted  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation the  per  capita  tax  upon  189  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, we  being  guided  by  our  by-laws.  This  number  was 
objected  to  by  the  International  Association  in  convention 
on  the  ground  that  we  had  the  applications  and  fees  in 
hand,  and  were  therefore  bound  to  pay  on  the  new  appli- 
cations, according  to  their  by-laws,  this  extra  per  capita 
tax  which  amounted  to  $77. 

According  to  our  by-laws,  these  applications  are  not 
members  until  favorably  acted  upon  by  you  in  convention. 
It  seems  to  be  a  question  of  which  by-laws  are  authorita- 
tive for  this  Association  to  be  guided  by.  This  question 
should  ibe  straightened  out  for  future  guidance  and  to 
avoid  any  future  controversy. 

Another  occurrence  is  that  of  Brother  Bertrand,  who  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  Intei-national  Executive  Board 
meeting  at  our  last  convention,  who  was  to  represent  us 
at  the  1917  International  Board  meeting,  but  now,  as  we 
have  the  International  convention  at  Peoria,  according  to 
the  International  by-laws,  it  is  necessary  that  the  board 
member  be  from  the  city  where  the  convention  is  to  be 
held.  The  International  Association,  therefore,  has  ap- 
pointed Brother  Bush,  which  has  caused  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion to  arise.  It  places  both  Brother  Bertrand,  as  well  as 
Brother  Bush,  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  These 
matters  were  taken  up  at  the  International  Executive 
Board  meeting  in  Peoria  yesterday  and  again  laid  before 
your  Executive  Board  this  morning.  Your  board  will  make 
a  recommendation  to  you  for  your  action  upon  this  subject. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  during  the  term  of  my  office  that 
there  are  certain  changes  necessary  for  the  more  efficient 
carrying  out  of  your  officers'  duties,  thereby  benefiting  our 
Association's  interests  and  facilitating  the  business  in 
hand.  I  would,  therefore,  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  I  would  suggest,  viz.  :— 

That  we  discontinue  the  office  of  the  three  delegates-at- 
large;  also  the  three  alternates  to  the  International  con- 
vention, and  incorporate  these  powers  in  the  office  of  the 
Executive  Board  member  to  the  International  Association, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  attend  the  International  Executive 
Board  meeting  and  also  their  convention,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Illinois  Association,  and  that  the  State  Associa- 
tion pav  the  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bill  to  both  these  meet- 
ings.   An  alternate  should  be  elected  to  this  office  also. 

The  office  of  the  officer  should  ibe  empowered  to  vote  the 
State  Association's  full  membership,  except  such  votes  as 
where  members  attend  in  person.  All  locals  should  report 
to  the  secretary  or  president  whether  they  are  sending 
delegates  or  not.  Notice  should  be  sent  at  least  ten  days 
before  said  convention  takes  place. 

The  delegate  to  the  International  Association  should  re- 
ceive his  instructions  from  the  president  of  our  Associa- 
tion if  any  are  to  be  given.  He  should  be  fully  informed 
of  what  interests  most  concern  us. 

I  further  recommend  that  we  reconsider  our  motion  of 
some  years  ago  and  send  to  The  Painters  Magazine  a  copy 
of  our  convention  report.  This  would  give  our  Association 
work  greater  nuljlicity  and  cover  a  wider  area. 

Also  that  cities  having  the  convention  should  make  it 
a  point  to  forward  to  the  secretary  the  usual  number  of 
convention  repoi-ts  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  would  be  well  if  committees  and  such  officers  or  or- 
ganizers, etc.,  would  render  a  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  executive  officer.  He  would  then  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  the  work  without  needless  delay. 

The  Executive  Board  has  had  placed  before  them  the 
question  of  reimbursing  the  Chicago  Association  to  the 
amount  of  S60  for  the  expense  of  a  representative  to  the 
International  convention.  Without  this  loan  the  Illinois 
State  Association  would  not  have  had  a  representative  at 
the  International  convention.  It  is  owing  to  this  experience 
that  I  have  made  the  recommendation  regarding  electing 
one  delegate  and  paying  his  expenses.  It  is  but  proper 
that  the  Chicago  Association  should  be  reimbursed. 

This  closes  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  I 
have  to  lay  before  vou,  and  brings  us  to  the  point  of  sug- 
gesting ways  and  means  to  stimulate  activity  for  our  fai: 
"bu  sinGSS 

In  better  times  extravagance  was  no  less  a  vice  than 
now  when  we  are  all  being  urged  to  economize  on  account 
of  the  war  Prudence  and  wisdom  are  virtues  at  al  times, 
common  sense  isn't  for  war  time  only,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  hysteria  in  the  popular  cry  that  we  deny 
ourselvs  all  of  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life. 
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If  no  one  buys  anything  that  he  can  possibly  do  with- 
out, the  mills,  factories  and  shops  will  close  and  distress 
will  be  wide  spread.  War  conditions  have  increased  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used  in  our  trade,  but  we  must  con- 
tinue to  observe  sanitary  precaution  and  cleanliness;  this 
we  can  surely  do  without  indulging  in  extravagance. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  it  wi.l  be  our  mission  to  induce 
the  public  to  continue  to  have  their  work  done,  even  if 
not  so  extensively  as  in  the  past.  Sanitation,  hygiene 
and  cleanliness  are  far  more  necessary  than  the  saving 
of  a  few  paltry  dollars. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  our 
program  and  it  surely  is  an  interesting  one,  I  would  urge 
you  all  to  make  it  a  point  to  be  punctual  in  your  attend- 
ance, prompt  at  the  hour  set  for  the  opening  of  each 
session,  as  there  will  be  only  half  day  sessions,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  lose  no  time  that  can  otherwise  be  used 
to  greater  advantage. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  anticipate  an  inter- 
esting and  successful  convention  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

A  motion  was  made  and  adopted  that  president's  ad- 
dress be  accepted  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
President's  address. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 


Balance  on  hand,  December  19,   1916  $1,308.29 

Received  to  date   958.00 

$2,266.20 

Disbursements    702.39 

Balance   $1  563.81 


Report  of  State  Organizer. 

Your  humble  servant  wishes  to  make  the  following 
report: — Leaving  Chicago  on  December  9.  I  made  a  trip 
down  through  the  State  and  wound  up  at  our  Executive 
Board  meeting  held  here  December,  1916.  I  made  the 
following  report: — New  members  added  to  our  organiza- 
tion, 46.  Leaving  Chicago  on  January  8,  1917,  I  added 
to  our  membership  35,  making  a  total  of  81.  I  have  also 
added  two  associate  members,  making  a  grand  total  of  85. 

EXPENDITURES. 


On  first  trip  rai  road  fare,  hotel  bills   $176.85 

On  second  trip   108.10 

Printing    3.00 

Postage  on  410  letters   8.20 


Total    $296.15 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Cook, 
State  Organizer. 
Accepted  and  made  part  of  the  records. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit,  for  your  approval,  my  re- 
port as  secretary  of  this  Association,  for  the  past  year.' 

We  are  able  to  show  quite  an  increase  in  membership 
over  the  report  of  last  year.  In  February,  1916,  we  paid 
a  per  capita  into  the  International  Association  on  208 
members.  In  February,  1917  we  paid  on  261  members. 
Since  that  time  six  members  have  been  added,  making  a 
total  of  267.  Making  allowances  for  lapses  and  resigna- 
tions, makes  a  net  gain  of  59.  I  will  state  that,  so  far,  two 
more  members  have  been  added. 

This  large  increase  is  due  mostly  to  the  very  efficient 
work  of  State  Organizer  Edward  Cook,  who  will  give  you 
a  detailed  account  in  his  report. 

We  have  lost  a  few  of  our  Associate  membbrs,  but 
with  the  addition  of  new  ones  we  show  a  loss  of  only 
two.  The  Associate  membership  at  the  present  is  fifty- 
six. 

Your  Executive  Board  met  in  Rock  Island  last  Decem- 
ber and  transacted  the  business  as  read  in  report  of 
meeting. 

A  bill  to  license  the  contracting  painter  was  introduced 
in  the  State  Legislature  during  its  past  session.  This 
bill  app'.ied  to  cities  of  150,000  and  over  which  meant 
only  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  also  had  other  objectionable 
features.  Following  the  instructions  of  President  Biele- 
feld, letters  were  sent  to  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  calling  their  attention  to  the  discrimina- 
tion and  to  the  features  we  objected  to.  asking  their  co- 
operation in  making  the  passage  of  the  bill  dependent 
upon  the  changes  as  suggested  in  our  letter.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  bill  was  "killed." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  next  convention 
of  the  International  Association  will  be  held  in  Peoria, 
111..  February  5.  6  7,  8,  1918,  This  is  a  distinct  honor 
for  the  Illinois  State  Association,  as  weU  as  for  the  city 
of  Peoria.  I  trust  the  offlcerg  and  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  consider  it  their  duty  to  assist  in  making  it 
the  best,  biggest  and  busiest  convention  in  the  existence 
of  the  International  Association. 

Letters  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Internaton.9.1 
Executive  Board,  to  all  ex-presidents  of  the  International 
Association  and  the  secretaries  of  ail  State  associations, 
inviting  them  to  attend  the  Rock  Island  convention.  I 


am  sure  we  appreciate  the  attendance  of  these  who  con; - 
p.ied  with  the  invitation. 

A  revised  list  of  our  Associate  members  has  been  issued. 
These  firms  willingly  assist  us  in  our  work,  and  they 
should  have  at  least  a  fair  amount  of  our  business  as  an 
appreciation. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pinck,  of  Buffalo  Mr.  Pinck  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  International  Association  at  the  last 
convention. 

I  also  am  compelled  to  announce  the  death  of  Brother 
John  Kimble    of  Springfie  d. 

Total  collections  for  the  entire  year  amount  to  $1,140.71, 
all  of  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  treasurer, 

I  extend  thanks  to  all  officers  and  members  who  have 
In  any  way  assisted  in  making  my  duties  acceptable  to 
you.  E.  J.  Bush, 

Secretary. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  _file. 

Report  of  Delegate  to  the  International  Convention, 
Edward  Cook. 

I  will  say  this  much,  that  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to 
make  a  report  of  this  when  I  went  to  New  Haven.  We 
had  a  very  successful,  interesting  and  instructive  con- 
vention. We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  Inter- 
national parties  interested  in  Peoria.  The  matters  were 
brought  up  there  and  were  discussed  on  the  floor  and 
everyone  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  matters 
discussed  there.  Peoria  is  not  as  large  as  New  Haven, 
and  they  have  not  as  much  to  run  out  to  see  as  at  New 
Haven.  I  wou  d  like  to  report  that  the  convention  at 
New  Haven  was  a  grand  success  and  an  instructive  one. 
Everyone  was  well  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble  of 
going  there. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Nominating  Committee: — J.  J.  Larch,  L.  A.  Bertrand 
and  H.  T.  Kummer. 

Resolution:— Hari-y  Lev>'is,  Edward  Cook  and  R.  E. 
McGinley. 

President's  Address:— H.  A.  J.  Paridon,  John  Schifel- 
ing  and  C.  H.  Ruggels. 

Question  Collector: — Mr.  Simons. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  convention  in  the  interest  of  "Use 
More  Paint  Campaign." 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  report  back  to  the 
Association  in  a  few  days. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  adjourn  the  meeting 
until  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY'S  SESSION. 

An  invitation  from  Kewanee  to  hold  next  convention  in 
Kewanee  was  read  and  placed  on  file. 

W.  G.  Bisbee,  of  Chicago,  representing  the  Chicago  Paint. 
Oil  ajid  Varnish  Club,  read  the  following  paper  on  "Cost 
Accounting  and  Pricing  for  the  Paint  Shop":— 

Cost  Accounting  and  Pricing  for  the  Paint 
Shop. 

The  Illinois  Ma.ster  Painters  Association  was  kind  enough 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club  to  have  some  one  from  their  organization 
read  a  paper  to  this  convention,  on  the  subject  of  "Cost 
Accounting  and  Pricing  for  the  Paint  Shop."  T  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  this  was  re- 
ferred. After  discussing  the  matter  with  the  other  mem- 
bers, I  volunteered  to  accept  the  invitation  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Carter  White  Lead  Co.  had  in  course  of 
preparation,  what  I  thought  was  the  best  and  simplest 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  cost  record  that  had  yot  been 
devised  for  the  mnster  painter.  This  ha.q  been  worked 
out  and  completed  and  I  now  take  plensnro  in  presenting 
it,  for  your  con.sideration  and  criticism.  If  it  can  be 
improved,  we  want  to  improve  it;  and  I  hope  that,  when 
we  flni.sh  this  discussion  today,  we  will  have  something 
that  practically  every  master  painter  can  adopt  to  his 
acU-nntnge. 

There  is  one  thing  T  would  like  to  say  about  estiinaling, 
although  this  job  record  is  designed  to  beghi  whore 
the  estimate  leaves  off.  It  has  been  a  more  or  loss  com- 
mon practice  for  contractors  to  estimate  cost  of  lalior  that 
will  bo  renuirod  for  anv  given  job  and  then  nnighly  to 
estim.ate  the  cost  of  materials  as  one-half  the  cost  of 
tho  labor.  That  basis  would  probably  have  averaged 
pretty  nearly  correct  a  few  years  ago.  but  T  h.ave  seen 
"ost  figures"  on  a  number  of  jobs  done  within  the  last 
year  or  two.  and  T  ,im  satisfied  that,  if  any  contractor  noTV 
estimates  in  that  way,  ho  will  lose  nvmey.  The  cost  of 
materials,  today,  will  run  somewhere  between  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  lall-ior.  and,  where  it  Is 
not  practicable  to  get  at  it  exactly,  I  believe  you  -will 
find  it  .safe  now  t-0  estimate  materials  as  two-thirds  of 
the  labor  cost. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time,  telling  you  why 
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you  ought  to  keep  a  record  and  figure  the  cost  of  every  job 
chat  you  do.  That  has  been  discussed  so  thoroughly  and 
so  frequently,  both  at  your  conventions  and  in  the  trade 
papers,  that  I  do  no,t  think  I  could  add  anything  to  what 
has  already  been  said  on  that  subject.  I  am  sure  that  It 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  here  will  recog- 
nize that,  unless  he  does  keep  same  record  of  his  costs, 
he  is  doing  business  in  the  dark  and  can  not  tell  whether 
he  is  making  money  or  not. 

While  overhead  costs  must  be  figured  on  every  job  of 
painting,  1  think  that  this  subject  has  Ibeen  covered  so 
ably  by  what  Mr.  McGhan,  your  International  secretary, 
has  said  and  written,  that  it  need  not  take  up  much  of 
our  tim.e.  Some  contractors  think  they  have  no  overhead 
expense.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  up  an  item- 
ized bill  of  every  item  of  expense  that  enters  into  a 
job  of  painting.  Even  if  a  contractor  has  no  shop,  he 
must  have  brushes  and  ladders,  and  he  can  not  figure  ex- 
actly how  much  they  are  worn  out  on  any  particular  job. 
He  has  other  items  of  expense,  too,  that  must  be  figured 
in  somewhere.  Kvery  dollar  that  you  spend  in  your  busi- 
ness, no  matter  what  it  is  for,  must  be  charged  either 
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directly  to  some  job  or  to  your  overhead  expense,  so  that 
its  proper  proportion  can  ibe  charged  against  each  job. 

Knclosed  in  each  job  record  envelope  you  will  find  a 
blank  to  help  you  fi^gure  out  what  your  overhead  expense 
is.  This  is  almost  identical  with  the  blank  sent  out  by 
the  International  Master  Painters'  Association  and  which 
'waa,  I  believe,  pi-epared  by  Mr.  McGhan.  It  seems  to  me 
so  simple,  and  easily  understood  that  it  requires  no  com- 
ment. , 

I  would,  however,  urge  upon  all  of  you  that  you  do  not 
attempt  to  apply  your  overhead  expense  by  any  system  of 
percentage.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McGhan,  and 
other  competent  authorities,  the  constant  unit  in  the 
painting  business  is  hour  or  day  labor.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  divide  your  total  overiiead  expense  for  the  year 
by  the  number  of  days  or  hours  laibor  for  which  you  have 
paid.  That  will  give  you,  in  dollars  or  cents,  the  amount 
that  must  be  added  to  the  daily  or  hourly  wage  scale  in 
order  to  make  each  job  bear  its  proportion  of  the  total 
expense  for  the  year.  If,  for  example,  your  overhead  ex- 
pense figures  out  fifteen  cents  an  hour  and  you  are  paying 
fifty  cents  an  hour  for  labor,  figure  your  cost  as  sixty- 
five  cents  per  hour  and  you  will  be  taking  care  of  your 
overhead.  That  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  way.  I  know 
from  experience  that  it  is  followed  in  the  printing  business 
and  it  is  a  very  simple  and  safe  way  for  you  to  do  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  you  have  made  or  lost  money. 
The  profits  or  losses  are  made  up  of  a  profit  or  a  loss  on 


each  individual  job  you  have  done  during  the  year.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  you  keep  a  record  of  the  cost  of 
doing  each  job;  then  you  will  know,  as  you  go  along, 
whether  or  not  you  are  getting  the  right  price  for  your 
work. 

This  job  record,  you  will  observe,  is  on  an  envelope. 
That  form  is  suggested,  in  order  that  you  may  ha\e  one 
place  to  keep  every  scrap  of  paper  that  refers  to  that 
particular  job;  not  only  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  but 
to  file  away  for  future  reference.  This  idea,  also,  haa 
been  borrowed  from  the  printing  business,  where  it  is  in 
almost  universal  use.  This  envelope  has  been  made  of 
tiiis  particular  size  in  order  to  permit  of  its  being  carried 
in  the  pocket. 

You  can,  if  you  wish,  make  all  of  your  entries  right  on 
the  envelope,  or  the  envelope  may  be  kept  in  your  office 
and  the  information  posted  to  it,  if  you  already  have  a 
satisfactory  system  of  charging  up  materials  and  keeping 
tile  time  of  your  men.  Tlie  use  of  the  job  record  envelope 
does  not  require  any  change  in  the  system  you  are  now 
following. 

On  the  back  of  the  overhead  cost  blank  will  be  found 
complete  Instructions  for  keeping  this  job 
record.  They  will,  I  think,  need  little  elabor- 
ation by  me.    They  are  as  follows: — 

"Use  a  separate  envelope  for  each  job.  Do 
not  try  to  keep  two  or  three  different  jobs, 
even  if  for  the  same  customer,  in  one  en- 
velope. 

"The  eiivelope  is  designed  for  filing,  both 
while  the  job  is  in  progress  and  permanently 
later,  every  scrap  of  paper,  such  as  time  slips, 
memorandums,  etc.,  that  refer  to  a  job,  as 
well  as  for  figuring  cost  and  profit.  It  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  for  original 
entries  or  kept  in  your  desk  drawer  or  filing 
cabinet  as  an  office  record. 

"Before  commencing  work  enter  under 
'Estimate  Covers'  everything  that  you  have 
contracted  to  do.  If  you  did  not  give  the 
customer  a  written  estimate,  have  him  O.  K. 
the  envelope.  Then  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  price  or  what  are 
extras.  The  profit  on  a  great  many  jobs  has 
been  thrown  away  by  doing  work  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  estimate  and  failing  to  charge 
for  it. 

"Keep  a  memorandum  of  all  material  sent 
to  the  job.  Deduct  what  is  returned  and  then 
make  up  'Cost  of  Materials  Used'  figured  at 
current  market  prices. 

"Cost  of  labor  may  be  entered  directly  on 
the  envelope  each  day  or  from  daily  time 
slips,  if  your  workmen  use  them.  Be  sure 
to  figure  in  all  the  time  for  which  you  pay, 
the  mixing  of' paint,  matching  colors,  stag- 
ing, etc.,  and  make  the  rate  per  hour  high 
enough  to  cover  both  actual  wages  and  over- 
head expense.  Include  any  of  your  own  time 
rhat  was  npent  in  working  on  the  job,  at  the 
same  wages  you  would  have  to  pay  anyone 
else  for  doing  the  same  work.  If  you  can't 
get  a  profit  over  and  aJbove  regular  wages, 
you  are  losing  money  contracting  and  you 
will  make  more  working  as  a  journeyman. 

"Under  'Miscellaneous  Cost,'  include  all  ex- 
pense directly  incurred  on  a  job,  outside  of 
materials  and  labor,  as  for  instance,  rent  or 
cost  of  scaffolding  or  any  special  equipment; 
cost  of  any  plastering  or  carpenter  work  that 
will  be  included  in  your  bill. 
"Show,  as  'Net  Profit.'  on  the  envelope  the  difference 
between  'Total  Cost'  and  'Charge  to  Customer'  or,  if  work- 
ing on  time  and  material  basis,  the  percentage  of  profit 
that  was  agreed  upon. 

"Pencil  figures  on  these  envelopes  are  likely  to  smut  and 
become  indistinct,  if  carried  in  the  pocket.  Start  the  rec- 
ord, including  details  of  the  estimate,  in  ink.  Make  sub- 
sequent entries  in  mk  or  indelible  pencil,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. A  hard  lead  pencil  will  not  smut  as  badly  as  a 
soft  one. 

"Have  some  permanent  place  for  filing  these  envelopes 
away,  when  the  jobs  are  completed.  Total  the  net  profits 
ill  the  end  of  the  year  and  see  how  they  compare  with 
what  you  have  drawn  out  of  the  business." 

There  is,  as  you  will  observe,  no  bookkeeping  required 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  in  such  simple  form  that  no  one  can 
possibly  make  a  mistake,  unless  it  is  a  mistake  in  his 
figuring.  If  you  are  working  on  a  time  and  material 
basis,  you  have  exactly  the  information  you  need  to  make 
up  a  bill  correctly  for  your  customer.  You  note  on  the 
envelope  when  the  bill  is  sent,  when  paid,  and  then  it  is 
filed  away  iwhere  you  can  find  it,  when  you  are  asked  to 
figure  on  this  job  again. 

I  also  present,  for  your  consideration,  a  daily  tame 
card  which  has  no  particular  connection  with  this  job 
recond.  It  is  designed  for  shops  where  the  men  are 
working  on  several  small  jobs  in  the  course  of  a  day 
and  where  it  is  necessai-y  to  split  the  day's  wages  up 
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among  several  jobs.  It  is  not  recommended  for  universal 
use,  tout  it  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  keep  time 
on  this  class  of  work  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  some  of 
you  will,  no  doutot,  find  this  a  good  form  to  use. 

This  form  of  job  record  anid  daily  time  card  is  offered 
to  the  Illinois  Master  Painters  Association,  to  be  inade 
use  of  in  any  way  they  may  see  fli.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  that  they  should  be  given  the  widest  possible  pub- 
licity, in  order  that  they  may  be  used  toy  as  many  con- 
tracting painters  as  possible.  "While  these  forms  were 
designed  in  the  service  department  of  the  Carter  White 
Lead  Company,  they  claim  no  copyright  on  them  and 
any  one  is  at  liberty  to  print  them,  or  have  them  printed, 
as  he  may  see  fit.  -A  painter,  however,  does  not  handle 
a  very  large  niimberf  'Of  jobs  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Therefore,  he  does  not  need  a  very  large  quantity  of 
rncee  job  r(;cord  envelopes  .  In  small  quantities  they 
would  toe  pretty  expensive.  I  would,  therefore,  offer,  on 
the  part  of  the  Carter  White  Lead  Co.  to  print  these 
envelopes  and  time  cards  and  seill  them  to  contracting 
painters  at  cost.  We  could,  I  presume,  afford  to  give 
them  away,  but  if  a  contractor  is  not  wifling  to  pay 
sixty  cents  for  one  hundred  of  these  joto  record  envelopes, 
he  is  not  very  likely  to  use  them  when  he  gets  them. 
I  toelieve  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  Carter  Times, 
we  can  get  more  of  these  blanks  into  use  than  througn 
any  other  single  channel,  land,  if  you  gentlemen  agr'ee. 
the  blanks  will  be  advertised  in  the  Carter  Times — the 
job  record  envelopes  at  sixty  cents  per  hundred  and  the 
time  cards  at  twenty-five  cents  per  hundred,  by  parcel 
post  prepaid  anywhere.  That  will  cover  just  the  actual 
cost  of  printing  and  the  average  cost  of  mailing. 

If  your  Association,  or  any  other,  desires  to  offer  these 
blanks  in  any  other  way,  no  objections  will  be  raised. 
Get  them  into  use  in  any  way  that  you  can. 

I  should,  perhaps,  add  that,  with  every  lot  of  these 
envelopes  sent  out  by  the  Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  there 
will  be  enclosed  one  overhead  expense  blank  and  one 
envelope  filled  out  like  those  that  you  have,  so  that  the 
way  to  use  it  will  be  clearly  understood. 

I  would  now  toe  glad  to  have  your  suggestions  and 
criticisms.  If  the  blank  can  toe  changed  in  anv  way  to 
make  it  more  useful,  let  us  do  it.  It  is  all  right  as 
it  is  and  adapted  to  your  purpose,  I  hope  you  will  approve 
it  and  plan  to  make  the  widest  possible  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Peeliriig  commented:— "Very  nice  all  the  wav 
through.    Can  you  tell  me  any  paint  shop  that  can  do  it?" 

Wm.  E.  Wall,  Somerville,  Mass.,  answered:— There  is 
a  great  lack  of  system  among  our  members,  both  in  cost 
accounting  and  in  the  presentation  of  bills  to  customers 
on  the  completion  of  the  work.  If  bills  were!  properly 
presented  they  might  be  paid  and  our  memtoers  would 
at  least  have  a  fair  bank  account,  even  if  they  were  not 
millionaires.  I  know  of  cases  where  a  master  painter, 
on  taking  the  joto,  informs  his  customer  that  he  will  not 
present  his  hill  until  six  months  after  the  job  is  com- 
pleted. Imagine  the  many  troubles  that  might  occur  to 
outside  work  during  the  six  months  toetween  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  and  the  rendering  of  the  bill  by  the 
master  painter.  This  system  must  be  put  to  the  test, 
and  after  it  is  properly  tested  it  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trade  at  large. 

Mr.  Bisbeo  said  that  the  printers  were  in  a  worse  state 
than  we  are.  Their  tousiness  was  more  complicated,  In- 
vollvmg  as  it  did,  machinery,  a  great  deal  of  high-cost 
labor,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  investment  Thev 
wiauM  emi>loy  an  expert,  at  the  rate  of  about  $l(Xi  a 
week,  and  he  would  spend  a  week's  time  in  a  plant  ana 
put  m  the  system.  Now  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
system.  The  envelope  method  of  keeping  jotos.  Do  not 
thuik  that  to  systematize  your  tousiness  it  is  to  lead 
you  mto  expense  and  trouble.  You  must  keep  some 
land  of  record  in  order  to  present  a  bill.  I  would  say 
use  this  envelope  system.  It  would  an.swer  the  purpose 
for  our  business  better  than  any  other  sy.stem  that  I 
know  of.  As  far  as  details,  headings,  etc.,  are  ooncerned 
that  IS  a  matter  for  you  to  settle  for  yourself. 

Mr.  McGinley  said  that  he  had  for  two  or  three  veara 
carried  a  house  account  in  ledger  form,  the  same  as  you 
would  your  customers,  and  it  has  worked  very  well  but  it 
seems  a  little  cumbersome  for  a  small  business.  Large  jobs 
cuuld  be  appHe.i  here  the  same  as  small  ones.  I  can't  quite 
understand  adding  overhead  to  the  hours.  Would  this 
apply  to  materials  as  well  as  hours? 

Mr.  P.isbee  replied:— Suppo.se  your  overhead  expense  for 
the  year  were  t54G.  Now  it  doesn't  matter  if  vnu  apply 
this  as  percentage  against  both  material  and  labor  or 
all  against  labor.  The  simpler  way  is  to^  apply  it  against 
hour.s— la.bor  as  a  unit.  Tiierefore,  if  vou  take  $546,  and 
assuming  you  work  3,640  hour.si  during  the  vear,  yon  hav^ 
15  cents  which  you  have  to  add  to  each  hour  of  labor 
to  come  out  even.  You  would  have  taken  all  vour  over- 
helad  expense  for  the  year,  regardless  of  material 

Mr.  Bisbee  was  asked:— Will  you  get  returns,  as  far 
as  your  costs  are  concerned,  by  applying  that  to  time 
an'd  material  jobs  and  would  it  be  fair  to  the  customer? 

Mr.  Bisbee  answered:— It  is  absolutely  fair,  because 
if  it  is  applSed  on  your  labor,  you  have  taken  care  of 


your  overhead  and  I  don't  see  where  the  matter  of  time 
and  material  would  affect  it  at  all. 

Mr.  McGhan  added:— In  applying  overhead,  don't  under- 
stand that  it  should  be  applied  in  percentage.  This  should 
toe  in  a  plain  sum.  It  should  be  15  cents  not  15  per  cent 
It  makes  no  difference  if  the  job  is  contract  work  or 
not.  It  should  toe  added  to  only  the  unit  that  you  have 
and  should  be  complete  and  not  be  regarded  as  ner- 
centage.  ^ 

Mr  Kummer  said:— The  system  is  mostly  for  men  that 
run  toig  shops.  There  are  so  many  of  us  country  painters 
who  have  a  one-horse  concern  that  don't  get  the  right 
Idea,  of  this.  It  takes  too  much  figuring,  but  it  is  veiw 
plain.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  plan  that  I 
nave  u.sed  for  years.  I  buy  a  book  that  costs  me  10  cents 
and  that  w.ll  last  me  a  year.  I  line  it  off  and  put  on  one 
ime  Material  taken,"  that  means  to  the  job— so  many 
pounds'.  _  Returned  so  many  pounds,  which  I  had  taken 
to  the  job.  I  mix  my  paint  at  the  job,  I  break  it  up 
and  get  the  color,  etc.,  from  the  shop.  Evtervthdng  is 
marked,  even  .sandpaper,  etc.,  and  the  prices  l"  paid  for 
them  also.  Whenever  anything  comes  back,  I  give  that 
job  a  return  for  that  material  and  give  it  credit  and 
every  Saturday  T  charge  that  joto  with  so  many  hours  and 
whatever  I  paid  the  man.  It  may  be  one  dollar  an  hour 
or  25  cents  an  hour,  "^^n-.en  that  job  is  done  I  figure  it 
all  up  and  I  have  got  the  net  cost  of  that  job  besides 
my  labor  that  I  have  done  and  that  is  my  overhead  ex- 
pense; that  IS  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ■w-'ith  a)  "one- 
horse  shop."  I  have  a  shop  in  the  alley.  It  doesn't  cost 
me  anything  and  the  actual  cost  of  those  expenses  is 
not  more  than  15  cents  a  ye'ar.  I  know  to  every  cent 
what  every  joto  will  cost  me  at  that  little  expense  Of 
course  your  system  is  toetter  only  it  costs  you  a  little 
more  and  mine  is  a  little  more  on  the  common  order. 

Mr.  Bisbee  replied:— This  can  be  used  on  less  than  a 
"one-horse"  job  if  desired. 

Mr.  Bush  said,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kum- 
mer:—That  is  just  one  of  the  points  that  the  cost  account- 
ing system  is  trying  to  reach.  The  man  that  imagines 
that  because  he  has  a  one-horse  shop  that  he  hasn't  any 
overhead.  Hd  is  not  figuring  high  enough.  You  have  go't 
your  overhead.  Your  barn  is  worth  something.  Your 
telephone  is  worth  something,  and  when  you  come  to 
figure  it  out  you  have  got  a  whole  lot  larger  overhead 
than  you  imagine,  and  if  you  have  not  got  that  over- 
head In  you  are  not  making  the  money  that  you  ought  to.. 

Mr.  Kummer  replied:— I  think  every  man  ought  to  know 
it  and  it  makes  no  difference  how  small  or  humble  the 
shop  he  has,  that  it  costs  him  something  to  secure  that 
shop  and  it  costs  him  something  to  pay  rent  or  interest 
on  the  property  of  the  barn.  Every  painter  I  thank  under- 
stands, or  at  least  ought  to  understand,  that  we  ought 
to  figure  these  thing.<5— no  matter  how  small. 

Mr.  Cook  moved  the  adoption  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Cook's  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Cook: — I  would  like  to  have  some  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Bertrand  said  that  this  system  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  every  master  painter  in  the  State  of  Illinois^.  I  will 
order  a  couple  of  hundred  of  these  envelopes  and  adopt  the 
system  myself  and  distribute  a  few  of  them  to  my  com- 
petitors in  tho  town  of  Kankakee  and  if  they  adopt  it 
competition  will  be  more  fair  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McConnel!  said  the  Peoria  Association  would  order 
a  thousand  of  these  envelopes  and  use  them  as  Mr.  Ber- 
trand suggested  and  distribute  them  among  men  there 
that  are  non-members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  McGhan  said: — This  is  pre-eminently  the  most  prac- 
tical move  I  have  yet  seen  an  association  take.  Each  of 
you  should  use  it  as  a  recommendation  among  your  com- 
petitors— it  will  have  a  wonderfully  beefitoial " effect  to- 
wards making  the  paint  trade  more  respected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook  Mr.  Bisbee  was  given  a  vote  of 
thank.-,. 

The  president  called  upon  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton.  soi-re- 
tary  of  the  International  Cninmittpe  for  Trade  Education 
Development  in  the  Public  School  System  of  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Dr.  ireton  dclivei'cd  the  following  addre.ss: — 

Trade  Educational  Development. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Illinois  Master 
Painters  Association:  — , 

It  is  indeed  a  groat  pleasure  to  liavc  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  you.  especially  .since  I  am  privi- 
leged to  bring  to  your  attention  some  of  tlie  developments 
of  your  International  Conimittee  for  Trade  Educational 
Development. 

Materials  and  equipment  alone  never  did  anything  for 
the  advancement  of  this  or  any  other  business.  It  Is  the 
human  intelligence  and  ability,  in  combination  with  them, 
that  produces  the  result  and  places  the  industries  and  the 
homes  of  our  great  Republic  upon  safe  foundations. 

Why  should  not  your  great  State  of  Illinois  develop 
some  training,  through  your  public  school  system,  fitting 
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your  great  army  of  youths  for  their  places  in  industry,  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  homes? 

It  was  my  pleasure  during  the  past  week  in  Wisconsin 
to  observe  some  thirty  cities  of  the  State,  thoroughly  or- 
ganized in  training  of  their  boys  and  girls  for  good  citi- 
zenship and  their  places  in  industry,  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  homes. 

Our  Flag. 

In  considering  America's  opportunities  as  we  see  them 
today,  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  emblem  of  our 
past  successes,  which  will  inspire  our  future  aims,  while 
its  prestige  among  the  emblems  of  the  nations  makes  pos- 
sible the  opportunities  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 

"Our  Flag,"  born  in  freedom,  has  carried  and  still  con- 
tinues to  carry  messages  of  hope  to  all  the  world  and, 
wherever  it  goes,  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brighter 
day. 

It  stands  for  liberty  and  justice,  the  noblest  ambitions 
of  humanity,  and  while  it  has  led  our  armies  and  navies 
to  victory,  its  higher  and  more  spiritual  significance  is  of 
civilization,  peace,  prosperity  and  international  righteous- 
ness, and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  true  and  maintain  Its 
high  and  noble  purpose.  Our  flag  is  what  we,  as  a  people, 
make  it  and  will  continue  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
world  and  the  devotion  of  lovers  of  liberty,  equality  and 
opportunity,  only  as  we  make  it  worthy  of  them. 

People  born  under  other  flags  love,  and  properly  so, 
the  flag  of  their  own  native  land,  yet  they  come  and  adopt 
this  country  as  their  homes  and  look  to  our  flag  with 
sentiments  impossible  for  them  to  have  for  any  other. 

It  is  the  flag  of  freedom  and,  true  to  its  origin,  wel- 
comes the  oppressed  of  all  nations  to  a  new  life  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  under  its  protection. 

It  is  the  flag  that  thrills  and  animates  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  American  because  it  bears  no  stains  and  is 
marred  with  no  injustice,  cruelty  or  wrong.  Because  it 
t7pifles  justice,  liberty,  equality  and  civilization. 

It  is  the  flag  which  has  said  to  the  world: —"Billions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

It  is  the  flag  that  has  called  thousands  of  our  brave  men 
and  boys  to  carry  the  message  of  freedom  to  the  war- 
stricken  Europe  and  bids  those  of  us  who  remain  at  home 
to  do  the  work  and  provide  the  means  that  their  sacri- 
fices shall  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  our  glorious  "Banner 
of  the  Free"  may  help  win  one  more  victory  for  human 
rights,  human  freedom  and  a  world-wide  righteousness. 

America's  Opportunity. 

There  are  some  facts  upon  which  statistics  are  not 
available  and  concerning  which  none  are  needed  to  carry 
conviction  as  to  their  truth.  The  statement  that  thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  have  been  permitted  to  drift  into 
the  wrong  occupations  for  their  life  work  is  one  of  those 
facts  which  our  daily  experience  fully  substantiates,  al- 
though there  is  no  way  of  telling  just  how  many. 

We  do,  however,  know  of  innumerable  instances  of 
bright  boys  and  young  men  who  have  chosen  occupations 
for  which  they  were  little  prepared  or  suited,  and  in 
which  they  became  drudges,  eking  out  a  mere  existence, 
with  life  holding  but  little  if  any  attraction  to  them. 

Such  conditions  will  always  exist,  to  some  extent,  but 
why  not  examine  the  problem  closely  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  misfits,  so  far  as  possible,  and  organize 
our  labor  resources  that  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
and  of  our  industries  may  be  subserved,  especially  at  a 
time  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  the  demands 
of  these  interests  and  make  preparation  to  properly  meet 
them. 

America  has  wonderful  opportunities  in  the  proper  con- 
servation of  its  resources,  but  there  are  very  many  impor- 
tant things  to  be  done  which  the  very  youth  of  our  coun- 
try make  it  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish. 

In  such  times  as  the  present,  when  our  country  has 
become  involved  in  a  world-wide  alliance,  the  effect  of 
which  must  be  destructive,  would  it  not  be  profltable  to 
reflect  upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
training  and  guiding  of  our  youth  for  constructive  pur- 
poses, commensurate  and  in  line  with  the  needs  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  that  are  now  being  thrust  upon  the 
country  by  a  war,  which  is  not  only  consuming  savings 
of  the  centuries  past  and  the  earnings  for  generations  to 
come,  but  is  depleting  our  recuperative  resources  at  a  ter- 
rible rate. 

Reliable  agencies  estimate  that  the  present  war,  the 
most  devastating  the  world  has  ever  known,  is  costing 
the  world  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  each 
day.   No  such  expenditures  for  destructive  purposes  have 


ever  been  made  in  history.  Never  have  the  original 
sources  for  the  production  of  wealth  been  so  impaired. 
Never  were  our  sources  of  wealth  turned  into  such  unpro- 
ductive channels,  nor  has  work  so  tremendous  been  in- 
vited for  turning  these  same  sources  from  their  present 
destructive  employment  into  the  productive  channels 
which  will  serve  the  needs  of  progressive  civilization. 

For  many  years  to  come  America  will  be  the  leader  in 
the  world's  trade.  The  opportunity  has  come,  but  we  must 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  other  progressive  na- 
tions who  will  attempt  to  seize  it  and  to  turn  the  present 
economic  conditions  to  their  own  advantage. 

We  Americans  cannot  afford  to  wait.  We  must  act,  but 
act  now  in  forming  some  constructive  programs,  through 
our  schools,  for  developing  our  youth  to  fill  the  places 
which  await  them  in  the  reorganization  of  our  resources 
of  land,  labor  and  capital. 

Let  us  prepare  and  marshal  our  boys  and  girls,  "Our 
Future  America,"  for  places  in  industry,  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home,  callings  that  are  distinctly  American,  and  by 
reason  of  their  opportunities,  should  be  attractive. 

Now  and  for  a  considerable  time,  young  America's  real 
opportunity  will  unquestionably  lie,  not  in  the  profes- 
sions, but  along  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural 
lines,  and  if  this  be  true,  in  order  to  meet  the  opportunity 
as  it  should  be  met,  the  best  brains  of  our  country  should 
be  fully  centered  in  the  development  of  efficient  and 
skilled  workmen  for  the  industrial  flelds. 

The  great  demand  of  the  present  day  is  for  an  agency 
with  sufficient  funds,  ability  and  authority,  governed  by 
ideals  of  a  broad  and  patriotic  nature,  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  our  country's  needs,  for  maintaining  Its 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world's  work  and  to  furnish- 
ing young  mn,  properly  trained  and  equipped,  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  accomplish  their 
own  mental,  moral  and  material  advancement. 

The  proper  place  to  center  such  an  agency  would  seem 
to  be  some  such  committee  or  representative  body  as  the 
International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee, 
endowed  with  authority,  backed  by  the  prestige  of  both 
the  educational  and  business  world,  which  should  study 
the  changing  economic  conditions  and  ascertain  the  fleld 
of  activity  most  promising  to  the  development  of  our 
youth  and  how  best  to  equip  and  connect  them  with  the 
work  to  be  done,  all  information  gained  to  be  properly 
assembled,  analyzed  and  tabulated  for  distribution. 

It  should  not  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  suggestion 
herein  stated  are  flnal  and  should  be  adopted  without 
careful  consideration  and  adaptation  to  the  situations  as 
they  arise,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
illustrate  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  that  of  con- 
structively and  effectively  training  and  developing  our 
youth  so  as  to  meet  the  demand,  which  is  imperative,  for 
the  expanding  and  quickening  of  American  industry  and 
commerce. 

Mr.  Langston  sard:— We  had  a  trade  school  in  Chicago 
that  was  fathered  by  the  Master  Painters'  Association  ot 
Chicago.  We  ran  it  for  three  or  four  years  and  could  not 
get  enough  scholars  to  make  it  pay  its  own  way.  The 
directors  put  their  own  money  in  the  .school  to  pay  its 
debt.  Wisconsin  has  done  a  great  thing  for  their  State. 
I  hope  that  this  convention  will  appoint  a  committee  to 
work  with  the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  try  and  up- 
build the  trade  school  In  regard  to  the  painting  and  deco- 

The°  president  called  on  Dr.  Ireton  to  fully  explain  what 
the  entire  movement  is. 

Dr.  Ireton  said:— I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  years  ago 
to  visit  the  school  in  Chicago  and  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
it  had  passed  out  of  existence.  But  why  should  this 
body  01  any  other  holy  of  mechanics  create  a  school  for 
the  advancement  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  when 
vou  are  paving  just  as  much  taxes  as  the  other  fellow 
who  Is  getting  his  product  through  the  public  school 
system?  Our  scheme  is  to  create  this  system  through 
vour  public  schools  and  while  this  International  commit- 
tee's chief  aim  and  duty  is  to  create  apprentices  in  paint- 
ing and  decorating,  we  found  it  necessary  and  wisely  so, 
to  expand  and  broaden  our  efforts  to  include  all  trades, 
so  when  we  approach  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  anyone  interested  in  this  movement  that  they 
may  see  that  we  want  to  spread  this  work  into  all  branches 
of  trades.  We  did  this  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
also  Wisconsin,  In  W^isconsin  they  have  obtained  a  law 
which  makes  it  compulsory  for  every  boy  or  girl  to  attend 
the  trade  school  one  day  a  week.  Therefore  Wisconsin 
has  adopted  the  plan  to  take  the  industry  into  the  schools. 

We  had  a  meeting  last  week  with  Mr.  Glynn,  director 
of  the  school,  whereby  it  developed  that  they  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  that  are  already  in  the  factories,  and  also 
every  ooy  and  girl  In  the  ity  had  the  privilege  of  coming 
into  the  school  one  day  a  week.    The  aim  of  this  com- 
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mittee  is  not  for  any  individual  school,  but  to  develop  this 
whole  unit  through  our  public  school  system. 

Mr.  Langston  replied  that  when  they  started  the  trade 
scliool  in  painting  and  decorating  in  Chicago  the  labor 
unions  were  against  us,  but  they  came  around  to  the 
point  where  now,  at  this  time,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
or  so,  every  apprentice  working  for  a  contractor  who  em- 
ploys union  men  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  trade  school 
organized  by  the  union  one  day  a  week.  It  costs  the 
apprentice  one  dollar  for  that  day.  The  contractors  em- 
ploying that  apprentice  have  to  pay  the  apprentice  the 
full  day's  wages.  The  apprentice  starts  in  at  $8  a  week 
and  goes  on  up  until  the  last  lialf  of  the  year  he  gets 
$18  a  week.  That  is  a  hardship  on  the  contractor.  The 
first  startling  of  this  school  was  not  very  successful,  but 
now  they  have  a  very  efficient,  practical  instructor. 

Dr.  Ireton  added: — Our  work  in  this  international  com- 
mittee has  been  indorsed  by  the  American  Federal  com- 
ofiicials.  All  of  our  instructors  are  practical  men,  the 
best  we  can  get.  There  is  nothing  academic  about  it. 
However,  we  give  them  about  25  per  cent,  academic  train- 
ing and  I  might  say  that,  in  addition  to  this  training,  we 
have  an  advisory  board  and  on  that  board  we  aim  to  have 
a  master  of  each  trade  that  is  taught  in  the  school,  also 
a  representative  from  the  local  union  so  that  there  can't 
be  any  friction. 

The  support  that  your  International  committee  is  seek- 
ing is  this: — We  would  like  to  have  the  State  Society  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  trade  education  with  a  power  to 
appoint  associate  members  throughout  the  State,  so  as 
to  have  one  member  in  each  city.  This  chairman  of  your 
committee  in  the  State  will  become,  through  appointment 
of  the  chairman  of  the  International  committee  a  member 
of  the  International  Association  and  we  work  through 
him  and  he  passes  on  to  his  members  throughout  the 
State  the  work  that  comes  from  the  International.  The 
object  of  having  local  members  in  each  city  is  that  when 
the  occasion  arises  that  myself  or  Mr.  Glynn  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  will  go  to  that  particular  local- 
ity that  we  would  have  someone  in  that  city  who  knew 
the  particulars  and  save  time.  I  would  ask  of  you  to 
appoint  by  resolution  or  otherwise  this  committee  or  some 
active  man  who  is  working  along  that  line  that  he  may 
have  power  to  appoint  a  committee  throughout  the  State. 

Dt.  Ireton  continued :— As  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
painting  trade,  we  have  found  in  one  school  which  I  have 
in  mind,  where  we  had  more  applicants  for  the  machinist's 
trade  to  be  placed  on  the  waiting  list  than  any  other,  and 
the  advisor  of  the  school  advised  them  to  try  something 
else,  and  the  majority  chose  the  painting  trade,  and  after 
becoming  members  of  that  class  it  became  attractive  to 
them  and  they  made  good  progress. 

Mr.  Bush  moved  that  this  Association  indorse  the  move 
as  presented  by  Dr.  Ireton,  and  that  they  comply  with  his 
request  and  appoint  a  committee.  Carried. 

On  motion  the  State  organizer  was  made  the  chairman 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  McConnell  moved  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Ireton  be 
made  a  part  of  the  records  and  Dr.  Ireton  be  given  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  endeavor.  Carried. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, read  the  following  paper: — 

Difference  in  Cost. 

Gentlemen: — You  have  told  me  to  draw  a  comparison  of 
the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  the  painting  business  at 
the  present  time,  as  compared  with  years  ago.  and  in  taking 
a  view  backward  over  nearly  forty  years'  experience,  and 
giving  expression  to  that  experience  as  apprentice,  jour- 
neyman and  employer  in  the  painting  business,  I  fear  be- 
ing thought  a  pessimist,  and  ascribing  all  good  things  in 
this  'business  to  the  years  of  long  ago.  Not  so,  but  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred, 
and  I  advisedly  say,  have  not  been  given  their  due  con- 
sideration. Competition  has  become  keener — every  busi- 
ness man  today  keeps  the  chart  of  cost  finding  of  his 
product  constantly  under  his  eye,  as  the  mariner  does  his 
compass,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  business 
when  that  chart  was  go  necessary  as  at  present.  All  old 
schedules  are  useless  under  present  conditions.  Old  meth- 
ods must  be  discarded,  and  again,  when  business  recon- 
structs itself,  a  system  of  cost  finding  will  becomo  more 
necessary  than  ever  before,  if  that  is  possible.  I  do  not 
mean  in  so  insistently  advocating  a  proper  method  of  cost 
finding  that  it  means  an  indiscriminate  advance  of  prices, 
for  that  seems  to  be  often  the  impression,  but  I  mean  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  great  necessity  to  stabilize  the 
business  and  aA-old  that  vast  discrepancy  in  estimating 
which  often  amounts  to  50  per  cent.,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  grounds  that  someone  did  not  know  his 
costs. 

If  three  men,  each  of  whom  kept  a  proper  system  of 
cost  finding,  were  to  figure  on  a  piece  of  work  their  esti- 
mates could  not  vary  50  per  cent.,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
at  present. 

To  my  mind  most  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  the  want  of 
proper  attention  to  those  rules  of  finance  now  go  often  dis- 
regarded, and  that  carelessness  gives  birth  to  unwise  com- 
petition which  so  often  has  its  base  In  sheer  ignorance  of 


business  principles.  I  have  heard  amazing  statements 
made  by  men  conducting  the  painting  business,  showing  a 
sad  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  business  de- 
manded nowadays  by  the  bank,  and  frequently  by  the 
creditor  in  extending  credits. 

I  am  not  one  to  indulge  in  generalities — I  mean  to  pre- 
sent to  you  some  indisputable  facts — facts  that  permit  of 
no  argument,  keeping  clearly  in  mind  that  the  expendi- 
tures known  as  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  business 
consist  of  all  of  those  things  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
business  which  cannot  be  charged  to  any  one  job.  How 
do  your  accounts  show,  or  in  what  part  of  your  estimate 
sheet  do  you  show  proper  allowance  for  such  necessajy 
expenses  as: — 

Rent. — Office  or  shop,  or  both. 

Boy  or  Clerk. — If  none  are  employed  what  do  like 
services  cost  you? 

Office  Expenses. — Including  printing,  postage  and  the 
many  small  expenses  that  occur  even  in  the  smallest 
office. 

Advertising. — Including  what  you  pay  for  advertisiiig 
in  newspapers,  programs  or  for  placards,  signs  or  ad- 
vertising of  any  kind  whatever,  including  Association 
dues  or  membership  payments  in  business  organizations. 

Telephone. — Including  the  telephone  company's  regular 
charge,  and  approximating  the  outside  cost  to  you  of 
telephone  messages,  telegrams,  or  messengers. 

Drayage. — Including  the  cost  of  livery,  if  you  keep  a 
horse  or  an  automobile,  adding  additional  drayage  that 
your  team  or  automobile  does  not  handle.  Apprixmat- 
ing  carfare  for  the  men. 

Insurance. — ^Casualty  or  fire  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Lost  Accounts. — Including  bad  debts  or  what  you  may 
have  lost  by  failure  or  cost  of  suits  at  law,  or  any  cost 
of  collection  you  may  have  had. 

General  Expenses.— Cost  of  anything  which  you  can- 
not charge  to  any  one  job,  such  as  cost  of  brushes,  drop 
cloths,  burners,  ladders,  ropes,  paint  pots,  sponges,  tools 
and  other  necessary  shop  appliances. 

A  fact  which  I  want  you  men  to  consider,  who  adhere 
to  old  methods,  is  that  your  working  hours  for  the  week 
have  been  reduced  from  the  sixty  hours  of  some  years  ago 
to  forty-four  hours  in  the  week  in  many  localities  today. 
It  is  the  shadow  of  a  dream  to  pretend  that  as  much  can 
be  accomplished  in  forty-four  hours  as  in  the  sixty  hours 
of  long  ago.  Tour  entire  plant— your  investment— has 
been  lessened  in  working  time  20  per  cent..  It  may  be 
personally  agreeable  to  you  to  quit  at  4  o'clock  and  close 
operations  at  11.30  on  Saturdays— but  as  bu-siness  men  you 
should  count  the  cost.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  les- 
sening of  the  working  time  of  your  plant,  therefore  your 
overhead  hurden  has  increased.  This  lessening  of  hours 
from  sixty  to  forty-four  has  come  on  gradually— vet  the 
20  per  cent,  of  lost  time  it  causes  amounts  to  a  consider- 
able item  in  the  year.  Do  you  realize  the  reduction  means 
that  you  are  carrying  your  plant  over  eight  hundred  non- 
productive hours— more  than  one  hundred  working  days 
of  lost  time  in  the  year  as  compared  with  former  ye-;ir"s? 

Another  item  contributing  to  an  increase  of  overhead  is 
that  it  takes  more  capital  to  conduct  a  business  when 
lead  is  more  Than  twelve  dollars  a  hundred  and  linseed  oil 
more  than  one  dollar  per  gallon,  with  wages  where  they 
are.  If  you  use  your  own  capital,  or  if  you  borrow  at  the 
bank,  j^our  cost  is  more  than  formerly,  consequently  your 
overhead  burden  becomes  greater. 

Another  item  contributing  to  an  increase  in  overhead  is 
the  workmen's  compensation  laws— adding,  as  they  do  an 
average  of  about  3  per  cent,  to  your  payroll. 

There  is  a  fine  divisional  line  between  proper  use- 
economy,  or  excessive  overhead— in  handling  tlio  auto- 
mobile. Remember  it  represents  a  continual  cash  payout 
and  a  business  must  justify  the  use.  It  is  a  new  adjunct 
to  business,  and  very  easily  lends  itself  to  extravagancft. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  set  apart  a  sum  annu- 
ally nowadays  for  proper  advertising— that  Is  a  direct 
overhead.  Neglect  it  and  your  bu.slness  will  feel  the  effect, 
and  it  becomes  practically  an  indirect  cause  contributing 
to  a  diminution  of  your  business. 

There  Is  not  a  single  item  overhead  costs  that  has  not 
increased  greatly  In  the  past  few  year.s.  Increased  real 
estate  values  have  greatly  affected  rents— Increased  on.st  of 
ladders,  drop  cloths,  brushes— ;ind  all  of  those  things  that 
go  to  make  up  this  plant- the  e.-irning  capacity  of  which 
has  been  reduced  in  operating  time  more  than  ono  hun- 
dred days  In  the  year.  Overhead  costs  were  .ilwava  pres- 
ent, but  are  much  heavier  in  recent  years.  The  liicreaso.'' 
have  crawled  in  very  gradually.  You  have  not  fully  rwil- 
ized  It,  but  you  pay  for  every  one.  Now  for  the  necessary 
protective  mo;isures. 

Establish  a  Simple  System  of  Cost  Finding. 

Keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  expenditures  for  thooe 
thing.9  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  your  busines.«i  for  a 
given  period,  preferably  a  whole  ye.nr.  Divide  the  total 
sum  by  the  number  of  days  or  liours  employed  In  that 
period,  that  will  give  the  ex.act  amount  necessary  to  add 
to  each  day's  labor  employed  thereafter.  Prevail  upon 
your  competitor— member  or  no— to  keep  some  record,  and 
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he  will  be  probably  surprised  to  learn  that  if  he  pays 
four  dollars  per  day  wages,  it  costs  him  upwards  of  Ave 
dollars  per  day  to  work  a  man  with  necessary  overhead 
added,  and  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  business 
should  be  added  to  the  only  constant  unit  you  have  in  the 
painting  business— that  is  on  the  hour  or  day's  labor. 

To  those  who  disregard  the  overhead  cost  entirely  the 
expense  represents  about  what  should  be  their  profit.  To 
those  who  have  not  reconstructed  their  charges  I  would 
say— get  your  bearings— get  out  your  chart— for  you  are 
at  sea  without  compass,  chart,  or  anchor,  and  there  are 
laws  at  sea  against  being  improperly  equipped.  You  may 
injure  a  fellow  voyager  and  sink  yourself.  Guessing  ia 
not  allowed. 

To  my  mind  nothing  will  give  you  so  much  personal 
satisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  as  a  system 
of  accounting— a  cost  finding  plan— nothing  will  so  assist 
in  curing  that  hurtful  custom  of  competition  now  so  prev- 
alent, and  I  appeal  to  you  to  give  this  subject  more  than 
usual  consideration.  The  times  require  it.  As  said,  no  old 
schedule  or  method  is  of  use  today,  and  again— recon- 
struction of  costs  will  be  necessary  as  business  recon- 
structs itself.  The  accountant  does  not  advertise  his 
services.  He  adheres  to  the  belief  that  it  is  against  the 
ethics  of  his  profession.  You  must  go  to  him.  Yet  you 
will  find  the  charge  very  moderate  to  install  a  simple 
system  of  accounting — if  done  by  an  association  it  would 
be  much  better. 

In  my  affairs  I  would  not  be  without  it.  No  business  to- 
day can  be  successfully  run  without  a  proper  system, 
suited  to  your  own  affairs.  Adopt  a  uniform  system,  if 
possible,  and  I  assure  you  my  offlce  is  at  your  command 
to  furnish  your  accountant  data  which  I  know  will  be  of 
ase  to  him. 

I  do  not  attack  a  subject  without  bringing  it  to  a  prac- 
tical conclusion,  therefore  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make 
is  this: — That  on  the  return  to  your  respective  associations 
you  have  the  subject  thoroughly  considered  of  collectively 
employing  a  local  accountant,  and  commission  him  to  give 
you  a  simple  system  and  adopt  it  and  put  into  practice  a 
uniform  system.  The  Typothetae — the  organization  of  the 
employing  printers — adopted  such  methods  with  wonder- 
fully beneficial  results. 

Please  do  not  disregard  this  subject  in  the  belief  that  it 
will  lead  into  an  expensive,  intricate  book-keeping  system 
— just  the  contrary — the  art  of  accountancy  simplifies 
whatever  old  system  you  have,  and  puts  a  check  upon 
our  own  carelessness. 

In  thanking  you  I  very  earnestly  ask  your  deep  con- 
sideraton  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cook  said: — I  told  all  new  members  that  I  got  on 
my  trip  during  the  past  year  that  if  they  did  not  receive 
fifty  dollars'  full  value  by  attending  these  conventions 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  return  the  money  to  them.  If 
there  are  any  of  those  members  here  at  present  who  have 
not  already  received  fifty  dollars'  worth,  let  them  come 
forward  and  I  will  return  the  money. 

The  convention  adjourned  for  the  day. 


THURSDAY'S  SESSION. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Executive  Boura. 

Secretary  Bush  had  suggested  a  suitable  badge  be  ob- 
tained by  the  board  for  all  officers,  trustees  and  members 
of  the  International  Executive  Board.  Same  to  be  used 
from  year  to  year.  Also  that  suitable  badges  for  the  ex- 
presidents  be  purchased,  sufficient  for  several  years. 
These  to  be  the  property  of  the  ex-presidents.  The  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  purchase  these  badges. 

Membership  certificates  will  be  issued  each  year. 

The  .substitution  of  E.  J.  Bush  for  L.  A.  Bertrand  on 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Association  was 
explained  as  being  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
International  Association. 

The  officers  reported  their  efforts  in  attempting  to  have 
proper  changes  made  in  the  license  bill,  introduced  into  tlie 
State  Lefe-islature.  or  to  cause  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

In  the  president's  "address  to  the  board  he  recommended 
that  the  offices  of  three  delegates-at-larg  be  discontinued 
and  that  the  railroad  fare  of  the  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber be  paid  to  both  the  Executive  Board  meeting  and 
convention.  This  was  a,pproved  by  the  board  and  the 
Resolutions  Committee  were  instructed  to  present  same  to 
the  convention  "that  all  committees  and  the  organiser  re- 
port to  the  president  during  the  year,  the  same  as  the 
secretary." 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
were  accepted  and  made  a  part  of  the  records. 

Secretary  Bush  read  the  following  paper  written  by 
Charles  H.  Webb,  of  Chicago,  who  was  unaJble  to  be 
present. 

Simple  Tests  for  Painting  Materials. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:— 

There  is  no  line  of  business  with  whicli  the  writer  is 
familiar  m  which  the  materials  used  vary  so  much.  The 
goods  made  by  one  manufacturer  will  frequently  be  worth 
more  than  the  same  materials  turned  out  by  another 


manufacturer.  Not  only  this,  the  goods  made  by  the 
same  manufacturer  will  sometimes  vary  considerably  with 
the  various  batches  turned  out. 

When  we  remember  this,  we  can  readily  understand  the 
desirability— yea,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  painter 
having  some  simple  tests  by  which  he  can  get  at  least 
an  idea  of  the  true  quality  of  the  material  he  is  albout  to 
use.  It  he  opens  a  barrel  of  linseed  oil,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  know  what  the  package  contains  just  what  it  .gays 
it  does  and  nothing  else.  But  someone  will  say,  "I  buy 
linseed  in  barrels  with  the  crusher's  name  and  guarantee 
on  it,  hence  I  know  I  am  getting  pure  oil."  We  all  know 
the  legitimate  cruslier's  name  and  his  guarantee  are  all 
right,  and  if  the  oil  gets  into  the  painter's  hands  without 
the  bung  being  removed,  after  the  crusher  puts  it  there, 
then  there  is  neither  que.stion  nor  trouble.  This  does  not 
always  happen,  however,  for  it  has  not  been  many  months 
since  a  broker  or  jobber  in  Chicago  had  to  admit,  under 
oath,  that  he  draw  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  raw  oil 
from  each  barrel  and  poured  in  two  and  one-half  gallons 
of  "dope,"  chiefly  benzine,  and  simply  changed  the  stencil 
to  read  "Boiled  Linseed  Oil"  instead  of  "Raw  Linseed 
Oil,"  leaving  the  manufacturer's  name  and  guarantee  in- 
tact. ^  ^. 

The  painter  who  bought  five  barrels  of  this  oil  ac- 
cepted it  in  good  faith,  because  of  the  manufacturer's 
name  and  guarantee,  and  spoiled  a  lot  of  work,  which  had 
to  be  done  over  again.  If  he  had  not  put  too  much  de- 
pendence in  the  statement  on  the  barrels,  he  would  have 
saved  himself  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense,  as  well  as  an 
injury  to  his  reputation. 

The  equipment  required  for  testing  most  of  the  staple 
materials  used  by  the  painter  i^  neither  great  nor  very 
expensive.  Indeed,  the  expense  is  so  little  that  we  often 
wonder  why  every  shop  does  not  own  an  outfit. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  inteniion  to  give  directions  for 
test'ng  all  the  various  materials  the  painter  uses,  for  this 
would  encroach  too  much  upon  the  time  of  this  conven- 
tion. We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  com- 
sideration  of  a  few  of  the  staples. 

White  Lead. 

This  old,  reliable  painters'  material  is  easy  to  test,  pro- 
vided it  is'  strictly  pure  carbonate,  but  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  sulphate  or  a  composite  aase  the  task  is  more  diffi- 
cult The  eye  will  usually  be  all  that  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  lead  is  white  enough.  For  fineness  we 
may  put  a  very  little  of  the  paste  on  the  nail  of  the  thumb 
of  one  hand  and  spread  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
hand  It  will  be  easy  to  see  whether  the  lead  is  fine  or 
coarse  We  will  now  light  our  little  alcohol  lamp,  which 
:s  similar  to  that  used  by  jewelers,  and  after  scooping  out 
a  small  place  in  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  filling  it  with  the 
white  lead,  we  take  a  small  blowpipe  and  direct  the  flanie 
from  our  alcohol  lamp  upon  the  spot  of  white  lead.  If 
it  is  pure  carbonate,  it  will  soon  be  reduced  to  metallic 
blue  lead,  forming  in  the  shape  of  small  shot-like  parti- 
cles If  it  is  sulphate,  instead  of  carbonate,  or  if  it  is  a 
combination  lead,  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  blue  lead  without 
the  addition  of  a  flux.  If  no  blowpipe  and  charcoal  are  at 
hand,  a  match  may  be  inserted  in  the  white  lead,  being 
sure  plenty  of  lead  adheres  to  the  match,  and  holding  this 
match  in  one  hand,  burn  other  matches  under  it,  allow- 
ing the  flame  to  plav  on  the  white  lead.  This  heat  will 
soon  reduce  the  white  lead  to  metallic  blue  lead,  if  the 
sample  is  carbonate.  If  it  is  found  that  the  material  is 
not  carbonate,  and  a  qualitative  analysis  is  desired,  we 
would  advise  the  painter  to  consult  a  chemist. 

To  determine  whether  keg  lead  contains  an  excess  of 
moisture  or  not,  stick  a  piece  of  sheet  gelatine  down  in 
the  lead  and  let  it  remain  there  all  day  or  all  night.  When 
removed,  if  the  gelatine  is  soft,  the  lead  is  "long  on 
water-  if  the  .gelatine  remains  stiff  and  springy,  there  is 
no  excess  of  moisture  present.  This  is  a  good  test  to 
determine  whether  the  lead  is  dry-ground  or  pulp-ground. 
Dry-ground  lead  will  not  soften  the  gelatine. 

To  test  the  capacity  (or  covering  power)  of  white  lead 
weigh  exactly  four  ounces  of  the  lead  in  a  cup.  Now  add 
two  ounces  or  more,  by  weight,  of  linseed  oil,  mix  through- 
ly and  applv  a  coat  to  ah  ordinary  school  slate  and  note 
which  of  the  samples  cover  ^he  dark  surface  best. 

Red  lead  may  be  tested  the  same  as  white  lead.  If 
either  is  in  a  dry  state,  rub  to  a  paste  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
using  an  elastic  spatula  for  rubbing  up. 

Linseed  Oil. 

In  these  days  of  high  prices,  the  market  is  flooded  with 
linseed  oil  substitutes  and  imitation  oils.  Since  linseed 
oil  is  the  very  life-blood  of  paint,  it  is  imperative  that  its 
purity  should  be  above  question.  Since  we  know  of  no 
simple  tests  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  and  since 
it  co.st.s  so  little  to  have  a  chemist  tell  us  the  real  facts 
in  regard  to  our  oil,  it  would  seem  that  if  there  is  even  a 
suspicion  that  our  oil  is  not  pure,  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  send  a  °ample  to  a  chemist  occasionally  in  order  that 
we  may  be  sure  of  our  ground.  H.  M.  Deavitt,  a  reput- 
able paint  chemist,  with  an  offlce  and  laboratory  at  209 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  informs  the  writer  that 
he  .^ould  test  and  report  on  the  purity  of  a  sample  of 
linseed  oil  for  $2.00.     Of  course,  if  a  complete  analysis. 
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showing-  percentages  of  all  ingredients  were  desired,  this 
would  cost  more,  but  would  hardly  be  necessary,  except  m 
case  of  a  dispute.  „   ,     ■,      j       i^  n. 

Take  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  rub  the 
hands  together  briskly,  until  quite  warm.  Smell  the  paUns 
quickly  before  they  have  a  chance  to  cool.  If  the  oU  is 
adulterated  with  rosin  oil,  fish  oil,  or  petroleum  (the  usual 
adulterants)  the  sense  of  smell  will  usually  establish  the 
fact  If  The  oil  is  raw,  take  half  a  teaspoonful  m  the 
mouth  and  taste  it.  If  it  is  pure,  the  oil  will  h/ve  a  pleas- 
ant, slightly  bitter,  nutty,  seedy  taste,  but  if  it  contains 
any  of  the  usual  adulterants  and  the  sense  of  taste  is 
normal  their  presence  will  be  made  manifest.  Because  ot 
the  drying  salts  that  are  invariably  added  to  boiled  oil, 
this  always  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  color  and  body  of  linseed  oil  enable  one  lO  tell 
whether  a  sample  is  raw  or  boiled.  Raw  oil  is  thinner 
much  lighter  in  color,  and  has  a  golden  amber  tmge  Most 
boiled  oil  is  quite  dark,  and  of  a  distinctly  reddish  color. 

William  E.  wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass..  the  ^ell-ki  own 
and  greatlv-loved  artist-gramer,  tells  us  that  he  Places 
great  reliance  upon  the  "bottle  test"  for  linseed  oil.  He 
Ks  a  cS  flat  bottle,  holding  half  a  pint,  and  fills 
ft  wUh  oil  T'e  then  inverts  the  bottle  and  allo.ws  the  oi 
to  run  out  quickly.  The  bubbles  formed  above  the  oil 
Lnd  left  i^r  the  botUe,  will  all  be  five-sided,  if  the  sample 
fs  Dure  linseed  oil;  but  if  it  contains  three  per  cent,  of 
pet?olcum  oi  hydrocarbon  oil  there  :wiU  hardly  even  be 
any  bubbles  formed,  and  if  they  do  form,  they  will  not 
be  five-sided. 

Japan. 

There  are  few  materials  used  by  the  painter  that  cause 
so  much  trouble  as  japan.  A  little  poor  japan  will  often 
spoU  a  lot  of  good  paint  and  put  the  painter  up  against  a 

"T°favorUe"method  of  testing,  with  the  writer  is  as 
follows.— We  secure  a  clear,  round  bottle,  holaing  not  less 
than  four  ounces.  On  this  bottle  paste  a  piece  o 
white  paper,  starting  the  paper  even  with  the  mside  oi 
ttie  bottom  On  this  piece  of  paper  we  make  a  gauge  to 
fndicate  twelve  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  one  part  of 
ihe^apan  to  be  tested.  We  first  pour  in  our  oil,  getting 
exictty  the  quantity  required,  then  add  our  japan.  We 
s^ake'^he  boUle,  noting  whether  the  Japan  .curdles  or  not 
With  a  small  brush  we  apply  a  coat  of  this  mixture  to 
a  Piece  of  glass,  and  stand  to  ofie  side  We  note  how 
fr^n  J  it  takes  to  dry,  and  also  the  toughness,  br  lliancy 
LTd^moo\hness  of'^ihe  film  formed  ^^0^-^-^^-^  f^l 
fnne-hn'^^'s  by  running  our  penknife  blade  througn  tne 
fiZ   ^^'tting  it  off  in  long  ribbons,  if  the  film  is  tough. 

We  ^iso  mix  a  little  white  lead  paint  ^with  our  mixture 
of  oil  and  japan,  noting  whether  it  curdles  or  ivers  the 
pLut  and  ilso  how  it  dries.  When  the  paint  >^thorough- 
iv  flrv  on  the  glass,  to  which  we  applied  it,  we  test  the 
loughness  o?  the  film  as  above.  Test  several  japans  in 
coSemfon  and  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  which  is 
best;  cheapest  and  most  economical  to  use. 

Tinting  Colors. 

In  testing  (tinting   colors,  we  need   a  pair  of  small 
apothecS   scales  and  suitable  weights,  %  ^p^tula 
Vi^ht  of  glass   suitable  in  size,  some  zmc  oxide  or  white 
eld  in  oil    and  a  bottle  filled  with  half  raw  oil,  one- 
fourth  good  japon  and  one-fourth  turpentme. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  test  a  number  ^^^X^^^^^/,'^^^? 
^ian  blue,  yellow  ocher,  chrome  green  or  an>  other  tint 
mg  color  to  determine  which  is  best,  and  cheapest  for  the 
nrfce  We  weigh  exactly  an  ounce  of  the  white  base  we 
are  using  Without  removing  the  white  from  the  scales 
we  put Tholf-scruple  weight  on  top  of  the  ounce  weight 
Tnd'^put  tfnting  co":or  on  the  white  "^^1  colorTo'lorfy- 
knce  perfectly.    This  gives  us  one  part  of  to  for^V^ 

piP^t  mrts  of  white.  We  noiw  remove  all  the  paint  irom 
?hf  .scafet  a^idTloposit  it  .  on  the  ^^-^  ^Y^^^trihe'fiqura 
we  mix  the  paint,  reducing  it  somewhat  with  the  iiqu  a 
we  mixed  in  ou-  bottle.  Now  we  take  a  clean  biush  and, 
Tfte?  adding  a  little  fixing  liquid  from  our  bottle  we 
stir  and  work  the  mixture  on  the  glass,  adding  the  mix- 
fng  Uquicras  needed,  until  the  paint  Is  of  bru.sh  consis- 
tency We  now  paint  a  small  -space  on  a  piece  of  gUis^. 
us"ng  gummed  lables  to  identify  the  samp  es.  It  is  best 
te  number  all  samples  to  be  tested,  and  identify  the 
painted  samples,  by  the  same  number.  hen  dry,  the 
depth  and  clearness  of  tint  produced  and  the  prices  or 
the  tinting  colors  will  guide  in  deciding  which  sample  is 
best  for  the  price  asked  for  it. 

Varnishes. 

Only  "Father  Time"  can  determine  to  its  certainty 
whether  a  varnish  will  be  durable  or  not.  but  there  are 
many  things  about  a  varni.sh  that  a  painter  can  and 
should  know  in  advance,  such  .as  its  working  and  dry- 
ing •properties,  its  brilliancy  and  the  toughnos-a  of  the 
film  formed.  To  test  a  varni.sh,  we  will  need  only  a  light 
of  glass,  some  gummed  labels,  and  a  clean  cup  and  brush 
for  each  sample.  After  numbering  our  samples,  we  flow 
a  coat  of  each  on  a  separate  space  on  our  glass,  marking 
the  space  to  correspond  with  the  sample.    We  make  a 
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note  of  the  working  properties,  drying,  etc.  When  dry, 
we  test  the  films  for  toughness,  using  a  penknife  as  stated 
a;bove.  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  tougher  and  more 
elastic  the  film  formed,  the  more  durable  the  varnisn 
will  be. 


Dry  Colors. 


In  testing  dry  colors,  we  simply  rub  them  up  to  a  thin 
paste  on  a  light  of  glass,  using  either  water,  to  w^hich  a 
little  gum  arable  has  been  added,  or  the  mixture  of  oil, 
japan  and  turpentine  used  in  making  the  tests  of  colors 
in  oil  All  color  samples  should  be  pamted  on  glass  and 
be  observed  through  the  glass,  when  determining  their 
relative  strength  and  richness.  Their  fineness  may  be 
determined  at  the  time  of  mixing,  or  may  be  judged  from 
the  pamted  side  of  the  surface  to  which  the  colors  aie 

^^e^niight  continue  through  the  whole  list  of  materials, 
but  that  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time. 
No  douDt  much  more  information  -will  be  brought  out  in 
the  discussion  of  this  paper  than  the  paper  itself  con- 
tains. 

I  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  courtesy. 

Mr.  McConnell  moved  that  the  paper  be  made  a  part 
of  our  records  and  a  vote  of  thanks  given  Mr.  Webb  with 
a  regret  that  he  couldn't  be  present,  mth  sympathy  for 

^^^ohk°  K.'Ma!fal"e^o^°o^^^he^la^m:Picher  I.ead  Compa^^- 
Chicago  next  presented  the  illustrated  P^Per  on  Paint 
Perishing"  which  he  had  previously  read  before  the 
?ennsyWania  State  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  January 
fasr  ind  which  will  be  found  in  full  in  The  Pamters 
Magazine  for  February,  1917,  beginning  on  page  124^ 

.^a^^^n^o/MrSSra^h^t^---- 
St^  Mr.  'ff  an    your  in^^^^^^ 

with  my  f  atements.    Yesterday  ne     ^     .^^  ^^^^ 

[r/bfc^  factor  fn  paint  perishing,  because  the  upper  and 
'■°,ir"°M'c'Sh»  o„  return.,^  from  the  excursion  ^rousht 

was  painted  on  March  2i,  191,.    ^^e V^^^  ^^^^  ^as 

z^:rZ^^^s  ffoV  the 

sunlight  that  these  two  sides  were  exposed  to^as  P>ac 

tically  the  sam^at  least  on  the  round  part-^^^^^ 

moisture  that  strikes  on  the  top  wiu  run  lo 

Please  note  the  perishing  on  top  side.  , 

"^T.^  I^-r^ecLr    .aid:-Abo^^^^  -^,1 

painted  a  house  and  =^tter  six  mu  , 

It  got  blisters  -s  hig  as  my  fist,  and^  th^^^^  ^^^^ 

house  cam.e  to  me.    I  found  tn at  uio         eupCul  of  water 

,.,ter.    I  took  my  ^^f^^^^^^^l  Te  water  come  from? 

X^w^^°  STe  had  notai;  roof,  nor  wet  cellar.  Can 

Mr.  MacGregor  answer  that?  ^.^j. 

Mr.  MacGregor  rePl'ed:-!  can  .ee 
might  have  come  from,    ^t  is   mposs  d  e  ^    ^  ^ 

pervious  coating  «f  P^'"^^^'^  '"hrou^h  it.  but  it  will 
wnll  not  permit  water  to  go  fhrough     It  may 

lermit  a  small  amount  of  water  to  Ko^thiougn.  ^ 
irrhat  under  this  porch  at  °f  .^-^^^.^J^^^i^  "mm.  The 
amount  of  moisture  that  would  Ret  into  Pf-'"t  mm^ 
wood  underneath  would  take  out  a  ^1^^^'J^'^\.'^^^ZT\^'^- 

you  will  find  it  is  running  off.  1  have  .seen  It  so  it  has 
run  off  on  the  grass.  I  have  seen  it  with  various  colored 
Snts  and  this  perishing  is  not  the  same  as  the  chalkmg 
Tdlscribed  in  o^ch  *-t--^r'-«„J,  ^rm^r^Ui^e 
^:^::^r^t  ^^f  y^l.:  ago.  She  Philadelphia 
^^"Per  painters  met  to  determine  what  caused  palnt 
washing  They  had  lead,  oil,  turpentine  and  paint  manu- 
facturers to  find  out  why  their  paint  washed,  and  every 
manufacturer  met  there  to  find  the  "goat"  and  to  soe  that 
wasn't  that  "goat."  They  were  interested  in  flndmg 
what  the  trouble  was  but  no  one  had  any  p  ausible  ex- 
planation. Every  one  was  sure  It  wasn  t  his  material 
and  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  was  the  case,  but 
at  the  time  thev  thought  it  was  green  Unseed  oil.  ground 
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from  green  flaxseed.  I  have  seen,  where  there  was  great 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  and  paint  dried  under  moist 
•onditions,  tliat  that  paint  would  wash  off. 

In  one  case,  where  they  painted  several  houses  yellow, 
the  paint  washed  from  the  buildings  to  such  an  extent 
that  you  could  not  deterixiine  what  color  they  had  been 
painted  with.  On  one  of  these  homes  they  painted  the 
door  and  later  removed  a  panel  in  order  to  put  in  a  glass 
window.  They  put  this  panel  in  the  attic.  I  was  called 
on  by  one  of  my  friends  to  pass  judgment  on  the  case  and 
I  took  the  panel  home.  This  was  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terial that  had  been  painted  on  all  the  other  homes,  but  it 
had  dried  before  it  had  been  exposed  to  excessive  rains. 
Now  the  other  material  had  dried  after  excessive  rains 
had  been  encountered  and  washed  off  and  this  was  in  tne 
attic  and  was  not  washed  off,  while  the  ocher  had  been 
washed  off  for  about  three  months.  That  .panel  has  been 
exposed  now  for  two  years  and  is  in  perfect  shape, 
whereas  the  house  washed  off. 

Now  that  was  due  to  linseed  oil.  'Linseed  oil,  as  it  oxi- 
dizes, gives  off  a  great  amount  of  gas  and  water.  If  that 
oil  is  obliged  to  dry  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere  it  can't 
give  off  the  water  that  it  forms.  The  air  is  so  saturated 
with  it  that  it  seems  it  stays  within  the  film  and  causes 
the  reaction  formed  between  the  pigment  and  oil.  We  can 
see  a  sponge-like  condition  resulting  in  that  film,  which 
will  go  10  pieces  very  quickly.  I  have  often  noticed,  under 
porous  conditions,  drops  forming  looking  like  black  coffee. 
If  you  will  examine  those  drops,  in  each  instance  you  will 
find  you  will  have  zinc  there.  I  found  this  in  a  kitchen. 
The  hoTiserwife  was  a  lorver  o£  hot  water  and  did  a  lot  of 
dishwashing.  This  kitchen  was  painted  with  the  same 
paint  on  the  Inside  and  all  over  that  ceiling  a  brown  ma- 
terial had  come  out  on  the  surface  that  looked  as  though 
they  had  varnished  every  place  until  there  were  just 
minute  dro.ps  aTl  over  the  surface.  However,  over  the 
sink,  where  steam  came  up,  these  .drops  had  collected  in 
larger  ones.  I  cut  some  of  this  from  the  surface,  took  it 
home  and  examined  it  and  found  that  it  contained  zinc 
soaps. 

Under  the  porches,  where  the  water  did  not  strike,  I 
found  this  material,  and  I  found  some  places  whore  water 
came  down  and  had  evaporated.  Since  that  time  I  have 
found  many  instances  where  these  black  drops  collect. 
In  m.y  own  home  I  have  a  kitchen  and  refrigerator  room 
done  in  white  enamel,  and  over  my  refrigerator,  the  room 
being  constantly  damp,  I  find  these  drop®  appearing,  and 
those  I  find  are  zinc  and  are  due  to  the  paint  oxidizing  or 
drying  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bush  said:— Mr.  MaoGregor  has  answered  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  before  me  for  fully  fifteen  years  and 
I  never  had  an  explanation  of  it.  In  my  own  kitchen  at 
home  I  had  just  that  result.  The  drops  formed  and 
dropped  on  the  floor,  which  was  all  marked  up  with  brown 
marks.  I  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  ventilation  in 
t^at  kitchen  was  such  that  for  hours  after  there  was  any 
l  ooking  or  heating  of  water,  the  drops  would  form  on  the 
walls  and  run  down.  I  attributed  it  to  the  moisture,  al- 
though I  h\ad  no  reason  to  do  so  and  am  very  glad  to 
have  had  thai  question  an.swered. 

Mr.  MacGregor  sa.id:— I  believe  if  that  paint  were  thor- 
oughly dried  it  would  not  do  that. 

Mr  Bush  in  reply  said:— Possibly  not,  because  we  painted 
the  kitchen  and  went  right  on  using  it. 

Mr..  MacGregor  commenting,  said:— I  have  seen  a  con- 
dition .similar  to  that  but  did  not  know  absolutely  what 
pigment  was  used.  In  Victoria,  B.  C,  the  ships,  after  one 
trip,  come  in  and  have  their  hulls  painted.  In  painting 
these  hulls  and  sizing  the  rivets  (as  soon  as  they  put  a 
rivet  on  they  put  on  a  coat  of  lead),  they  put  on  two 
coats  of  red  lead  and  as  soon  as  they  come  around  to  the 
fall,  it  takes  them  about  two  days  to  put  on  this  paint 
and  when  that  ship  comes  back  the  only  paint  on  the 
hull  is  around  these  rivet  heads.'  Now  my  experience  has 
been  that  red  lead  will  always  outwear"  white  lead  es- 
pecially on  .water.  However,  the  only  paint  left  is  the 
white  lead.  Now  the  only  paint  on  the  hull  that  is  per- 
mitted to  dry  properly  is  the  lead  on  the  rivets.  Before 
that  paini  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  put  into  water  and  you 
will  get  conditions  that  you  have  observed  in  your  kitchen. 
The  washing  alwaye  occurs  where  zinc  has  formed,  but  I 
am  pleased  to  know  you  have  observed  it  with  other  ma- 
terial and  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  the  oil.  I  have  seen 
it  in  only  cases  where  zinc  is  used. 

Mr.  Gustafson  said:— Two  years  ago  1  noticed  the  same 
thing  under  a  large  porch  ceiling  which  had  been  var- 
nished, and  in  painting  the  house  over,  they  decided  they 
wanted  paint.  These  drops  occurred  two  or  three  weeks 
later.  The  house  was  painted  when  the  weather  was 
damp.  We  sandpapered  over  those  spots  and  painted  it 
over  with  the  same  paint  that  was  used  before  but  at 
that  time  the  weather  conditions  were  good  and  things 
were  dry  and  it  did  not  occur  again,  so  I  blamed  it  to 
weather  conditions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr 
MacGregor. 


Repainting  a  Peeling  Job. 

A  member  asked  how  lo  repaint  peeling  jobs.  I  have 
seen  may  jobs  repainted  where  the  material  has  been 
burned  off,  and  in  a  great  portion  of  them  I  find  peeling 
has  resulted  again.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  after 
repainting  you  wash  the  surface  with  vinegar  and  leave 
stand  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  repaint. 

President  replied  that  the  last  peeling  jobs  he  had  he 
used  benzole  and  turpentine. 

Mr.  Lohmann  said: — I  am  located  in  Peoria.  We  have 
four  or  five  different  kinds  of  soil.  Part  of  it  is  nothing 
but  clay  that  is  wet  all  the  year  round.  The  lower  end 
IS  sand  that  is  dry  all  the  time.  The  east  is  more  trouble, 
because  the  dampness  comes  toward  the  foundations,  sets 
between  the  weather  boards  and  sheathing,  and  the  paper 
absorbs  the  dampness,  and  when  the  sun  comes  out  pretty 
strong  it  is  hard  on  the  paint. 

Mr.  Campbell  replied: — Damp  basements  or  foundations 
that  are  not  properly  ventilated  cause  more  trouble  than 
anything  e  se.  Maybe  a  house  has  been  built  for  four  or 
five  years  and  the  man  puts  in  a  furnace.  What  is  he 
going  to  do  but  drive  the  dampness  through  the  siding? 
Of  course,  1  don't  doubt  what  Mr.  MacGregor  said  about 
sunlight.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  the 
dampness  in  the  house?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  etc..  tearing  painting  all  to  pieces. 
Linseed  oil  is  the  life  and  death  of  paint.  Take  linseed 
oil  away  from  pigment  and  it  is  dry  in  a  few  days. 

A  member  said: — I  had  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
paint  a  man's  house.  I  told  him  the  house  was  not  fit  to 
paint — it  was  too  damp.  He  insisted  on  my  painting  that 
house.  Next  spring  the  paint  on  the  cornices  laid  on 
the  ground.  The  window  casing  and  doors  were  just  as 
sound  as  the  day  it  was  put  there. 

After  detailing  some  experience  with  a  house,  where 
the  owner  had  insisted  that  nothing  but  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil  shou  d  be  used  and  refused  to  permit  the 
painter  to  use  any  turpentine,  with  consequent  blistering 
all  over  the  house,  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  benzol  would 
not  injure  paint,  but  would  force  penetration  and  will 
take  hold  of  the  lumber.  It  will  cause  paint  to  penetrate 
a  hard,  burned-off  surface.  The  first  coat  should  be  flat 
or  half  turpentine  and  half  oil.  Yellow  ocher  priming 
will  always  cause  trouble  and  you  cannot  successfully 
repaint  over  it. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a  series  of  motion  pic- 
tures shown  by  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  repre- 
senting the  production  of  white  lead,  from  the  time  the 
lead  ore  leaves  the  mine  until  the  paint  is  applied  to  the 
house. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  at  its  conclusion. 
The  convention  then  adjourned  for  the  day. 


FRIDAY'S  SESSION. 

The  secretary  read  a  telegram  from  the  president  of 
the  Aurora  Association: — "Will  be  glad  to  entertain  the 
Association  in  Aurora  next  year.  Trust  you  will  give  us 
favorable  consideration." 

Another  wire: — Aurora  wants  the  next  Master  House 
Painters'  convention.  We  can  entertain  them  royalily. 
Ask  the  boys  to  come  to  Aurora.  Secretary,  Aurora  Com- 
mrcial  Club." 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address. 

Mr.  President  and  members: — Your  committee  appoint- 
ed to  report  upon  the  President's  Address  heartily  concur 
with  the  address,  showing  as  it  does  a  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  growth  of  our  Association.  We  particu- 
larly commend  his  reference  to  our  associate  member, 
the  Chicago,  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  and  believe  every 
member  would  be  benefited  by  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
those  who  furnish  us  with  the  materials  necessary  to  the 
success  of  our  work. 

We  also  indorse  the  suggested  amendment  of  our  con- 
stitution discontinuing  the  office  of  delegate  at  large  and 
having  our  Executive  Board  member  represent  our  As- 
sociation at  the  International  convention  as  well  as  at  the 
board  meeting. 

The  recommendation  that  we  send  the  reports  of  our 
conventions  to  The  Painters  Magazine  for  publication  we 
also  indorse,  believing  it  tn  be  to  the  best  interest  of  all 
to  have  as  much  publicity  to  our  work  as  possible. 

The  address,  as  a  whole,  we  consider  able  and  progres- 
sive a,nd  recommend  that  it  be  accepted  and  made  a  part 
of  our  records. 

H.  A.  J.  Paridon, 
C.  H.  Ruggles. 

On  motion,  tlie  i-eport  was  adopted. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  establish  a  Legislative  Committee 
to  consist  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer  and  organizer  .and  delegate  to  the  International 
.Association,  and  that  this  committee  be  given  power  to 
spend  money  that  -would  be  necessary  to  conserve  the'  in- 
terest of  our  Association  and  its  membership. 

H.   G.  Lewis, 

Edw.  Cook. 

R.  E.  McGinley. 

Adopted. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  constitution  be  changed  so  that 
it  be  imperative  that  the  election  of  officers  and  selection 
of  the  next  convention  city  be  held  on  the  third  day. 

H.  G.  Lewis, 

Edw.  Cook, 

R.  E.  McGinley. 

Adopted. 

Contribution  to  the  "Use  More  Paint"  Campaign. 

Tour  Committee  on  Resolutions,  having  under  special 
consideration  the  subject  of  a  five-year  contribution  from 
this  Association  to  the  purpose  of  nationally  advertising 
and  advocating  a  greater  public  use  of  paint,  after  careful 
deliberation  recommends  that  this  Association  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $50  per  pear  for  the  proximo  five  years,  pro- 
vided that  in  such  advertisements  stress  shall  be  laid 
upon  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  public  when  such 
paint  is  applied  by  experienced  and  competent  house  paint- 
ers and  that  the  advertisements  do  not  feature  any  special 
brand  of  paint. 

Request  is  also  made  that  the  manufacturers'  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  expenditures  for  such  advertising^  in- 
clude in  its  membership  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada  to  advise  with 
them  and  conserve  the  mterests  of  the  master  house  paint- 
ers in  this  enterprise. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  a 
motion  authorizing  the  secretary-treasurer  to  pay  such 
sum  of  $50  yearly  for  the  next  five  years,  or  a  total  ot 
$250,  to  the  proper  officers  in  charge  of  such  adver- 
tismg-  campaign.  ^    ^  ^^^.^^ 

Edw.  Cook, 

R.  E.  McGinley. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  be  amended,  viz..  That  we 
discontinue  the  offices  of  the  three  delegates-at-large  also 
the  alternates  to  the  International  convention,  and  in- 
corporate these  powers  in  the  offices  of  the  Executive 
Board  member  of  the  International  Association,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  attend  the  International  Executive  Board 
meetinsr,  and  also  the  International  convention,  and  that 
the  Association  pay  the  railroad  fare  to  both  meetings, 
also  the  office  be  empowered  to  vote  the  State  As.sociation 
entire  membership,  except  such  votes  as  will  attend  m 
person,  all  locals  reporting  to  the  secretary  or  president, 
whether  they  are  sending  delegates  or  not.  In  case  the 
delegate  cannot  attend  the  president  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  an  alternate.  Recommended  for  adoption  by 
Executive  Board.  ^  ^ 

Edw.  Cook. 

R.   E.  McGinley. 

Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  section  3,  which  reads  as  follows:—  A 
per  capita  tax  of  $1  shall  be  paid  to  the  Intemiitaonal 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  on  all  active  menibers  of 
this  Association  who  are  in  good  standing  at  the  last  an- 
nual convention,"  shall  be  changed  to  read.  A  per  capita 
tax  of  $1  shall  be  paid  to  the  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  all  active  members  of  tl^^s  Associa- 
tion who  are  in  good  standing  at  time  per  capita  is  due 
the  International  Association." 

H.  G.  Lewis, 

Edw.  Cook. 

R.   E.  McGinley. 

Your  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  this. 

Adopted. 

Mr  Cook  referred  to  the  International  convention  at 
Peoria  next  February.  This  is  not  a  local  affair.  This  is 
an  International  affair  and  they  are  the  guests  of  the 
State.  After  considering  this  matter  I  don't  thmk  it  is 
proper  that  the  Peoria  Association  should  stand  all  the 
expenses  of  this  work.  This  orgaiiiz.Ttion  sh<ailcl  back 
them  up  financially.  I  move  that  we  donate  $:iOO  to  the 
Peoria  Association,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
if  they  don't  need  it  al!  they  will  refund  to  our  treasurer. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  we  incorporate  in  our  list  of  committees 
a  press  committee  to  handle  all  publicity  of  our  conven- 
tion work  during  our  convention  sessions. 

H.  G.  T.,ewih, 

Edw.  Cook. 

R.  E.  McGinley. 

Adopted. 

A  motion  to  give  the  press  of  the  city  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Layen.ierker  moved  that  $.300  he  given  to  the  State 
organizer.  Carried. 

Mr.  Lerch  moved  that  the  next  convention  bo  hold  at 
Aurora  and  this  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Holtz,  rcpre.senting  the  Buiklor.q  and  Manufacturers' 
Mutual  Casually  Company,  by  courtesy  ot\  the  company, 
delivered  the  following  address:  — 
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Necessity  of  Carrying  Liability  Insurance. 

When  Mr.  I<isbee's  subject  of  cost  accounting  was  be- 
fore vou  Mr.  McGhan  read  a  letter  stating  the  various 
items"  of  new  subjects  that  should  be  considered  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  your  business.  One  of  them,  was 
workmen's  compensation.  That  is  not  only  a  necessity 
today,  it  is  compulsory,  by  reason  of  the  act  which  be- 
came effective  on  .Inly  1  of  this  year  and  many  of  you 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  you  have  a  com- 
pulsory law  that  you  are  operating  under  in  this  S.ate. 

Years  ago,  prior  to  May  1,  1912,  you  we'-e  operating 
under  a  liability  law.  Under  that  law.  an  employer  was 
not  responsible  for  accidents  to  workmen  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  he  had  contributed  to  that  accident  by 
negligence  or  otherwise.  The  intent  of  the  compensation 
law  ^as  the  employers  should  Payoi-,be  responsible  for 
injuries  to  workmen  regardless  of  fault.  The  indent  -was 
carried  out  in  every  respect  that  the  employer  must  pay 
for  any  injury,  regardless  of  how  it  may  happen. 

You  may  have  in  your  employment  a  man  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor.  The  employer  is  responsible  for  this 
man  as  the  board  has  held  that  the  employer  had  no 
right  to  have  that  man  there  The  law,  which  be^arne  ef- 
fective in  1912,  carried  out  those  purposes  but  it  was  an 
eSve  law,  allowing  you  to  work  under  the  liability  la^^ 
if  you  preferred  to  do  so  but  this  year  it  is  a  compulsory 
aw  in  this  State.  I  will  show  you  just  a  few  of  the 
arUcles  of  the  law  so  vou  iwill  understand  what  is  neces- 
sary lor  you  to  do.  The  law  provides  for  certain  trades 
or  cer?Ln  employment.  Your  i^d^^^ry  or  trade  is  c^^^^ 
"idered  one  of  the  extra  hazardous  employments,  neces- 
«nrilv  we  will  put  you  under  the  lajw. 

On  JiTne  Tot  this  year,  the  law  was  changed  as  to  the 
navment  features.  Prior  to  this,  the  compensation  law 
reau^red  Paymen a  man  for  time  resulting  in  being  laid 
Lp^for  more^han  one  week,  of  fifty  -"^^^f  ^^1^,.  ^fh' ' 
not  more  than  $12  a  week.    On  June  ^  ^^^/t^^a.' 'i^an 

nmended  law  which  went  into  effect,  states  that  a  man 
reserves  fifty' per  cent,  of  his  P^y.-^^  exceeding  $12,  but 
in  addition  thereto  he  receives  Pf^^^f     "ease  of 

child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  up  to  three,    in  case  ol 

;roMf*r  °»r's«ers^f  So"-    r 'l' 

T.nr-tnnt  changes  in  the  law  this  year. 

c^ang^^at  i^^iSS^e^  0^1!.^^^  vl?[o^ 
31,  which  was  ^aken  to  the  bupiem^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  confusion 
decisions  I'^ndered  on  section    1  ^      ..^^^  ^  3^^. 

Jlti„ir»SS'^..  Vo..  arc  ,v,„-,„„.. 

Tl.oae  are  ae  important  „„„„  y„u  i,  oi.o 

on  which  you  ha\e  taKen  d.^  absoUitelv  necos- 

ing  a  legislative  committee.    That  '  ^^^^^  ,-a,^,or  or- 

,avy.  from  my  standpoint  for  *  f^^^^f "ados  of  Chicago 
ganizations  and  Xmii  Lg  unions' an'^  the  railroadmen's 
and  larger  cit  e,  the  mm^^  amendment.^  that  were 

union,  were  '"•^^'^"iP^". '''./ear  there  is  a  legislative  com- 
passed this  year.  \"  further  legislation 
mittee  of  labor  organization..  '^J  ^o  fooK  1 

along  this  line.    They  *eo  ,0  in  "an<l  ask 

and  are  usually  looking  for  ^""^.'^""^./"fip,"'  That  is  how 
them  to  give  half  and  they  w  1    e  sa^ 

legislation  is  made       '  burden  for  the  other 

dustry,  you  are  Pi-ohably  be,  niu,  1  he  nurc  c  ,  ij,,^tive 
trades  but  it  is  very  css^ent lal  ^hat  you  have  ^  ^^^^^ 
committee  that  will  '^r^a^^^-or  to  P' „,„,.anoe  to 
line  It  is  compulsory  now  J°"i'ro,  importance,  at  the 
live.    One  accident  m.ay  bo  o^^mmo.   ^m^  ^^^^ 

rT.tLo     This  has"  happened   more   than  once 
''iT^^Jyl'^omJtlee  l^-ws  what  is  ."ing^on ^alo.^ 
this  line  and  give  you  an  oppoi  t  mux    .    ,^,,.,,,,^,^,,1  i^to 
cause  you  will  need  i'-^J'^f  Vhioh   was  known   as  the 
the  I^-«i.-'^^ture  this  ^P';"^' ^    •'^Voduced  by  the  State 

pointed  by  Go\.  Jninn  .    I  unions  ex- 

'brs\v'eU  "T^ey'so  gh    to'^^^^^^^^^^  bill  in  soafToldlng. 

fV^nopy  below  -  '^^t^^^^d 

l^^t'^  ?^o^^th!^  l!l;Sg:^^teH^d  with  an  apron  bud, 

Ized  the  situation  probably  more  than  anyone  el.se,  what 
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that  would  do.  It  was  taking-  three  days  to  put  up  a 
scaffold  that  you  might  finish  in  an  hour.  The  canopy 
above  was  to  be  made  of  strength  to  resist  anything  that 
should  fall.  If  it  was  a  steel  structure,  they  would  ask 
you  to  put  up  a  16x16  timber  for  scaffolding.  I  happened 
to  be  in  Springfield,  on  this  bill,  when  I  was  to  come  to 
Rock  Island  to  speak  to  your  Association.  I  took  it  up 
with  them,  and  iVlr.  Greene,  Mr.  Nelson  and  myself  drafted 
a  resolution,  sending  one  to  the  Governor,  one  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e 
and  I  understand  from  Mr.  Nelson  that  he  had  received 
replies  so  the  affect  was  there.  "We,  from  Chicago,  fight- 
ing this  thing  alone,  looked  like  a  local  scrap  but  having 
one  from  the  out.side  made  it  a  State  issue  and  we  de- 
feated the  bill.  Coming  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
makes  it  a  State  issue  and  it  is  very  important  to  you  to 
take  these  matters  up  and  see  that  your  Legislative  Com- 
mittee take  Tip  matters  of  this  kind  and  protests  against 
bad  legislation. 

Mr.  Cook  asked: — Dees  the  law  cover  a  contractor 
that  takes  a  house  to  paint  and  works  on  it  himself,  or 
does  it  not?  Does  it  make  the  owner  liable  for  that 
man? 

Mr.  Holtz  replied: — No.  The  compensation  law  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  workmen.  The  law 
reads  that  the  employer  is  responsible  for  his  employe, 
so  the  employer  is  not  covered  by  the  law.  He  cannot  be 
•covered  under  the  compensation  law.  There  is  no  redress 
for  the  employer.  The  man  that  is  covered  is  the  man 
receiving  pay  from  the  other  man.  The  only  way  a  man 
can  protect  himself  under  this  law  is  that,  if  the  em- 
ployer works  on  the  jo:b,  he  should  carry  accident  policy. 
A  man  recently  said  this  to  me: — "Suppose  I  was  working 
with  a  man  and  I  was  killed.  My  wife  would  have  re- 
dress against  the  owner."  She  would  have  redress  against 
the  owner,  but  to  win  that  suit  is  another  thing.  I  believe 
the  man  that  wants  to  take  that  chance  and  if  he  is 
killed  have  his  family  sue  the  owner  of  the  building, 
would  get  very  little  redress. 

Mr.  Cook  asked: — Suppose  the  contractor  wasn't  respon- 
sible, could  they  go  back  at  the  owner? 

Mr.  Holtz  answered: — If  you  are  employed  to  work  on  a 
building  and  the  employer  is  not  responsible,  has  no  prop- 
erty, and  the  Industrial  Board  cannot  obtain  payment 
from  the  employer,  they  can  without  further  question 
make  a  demand  on  the  Circuit  Court  without  going-  into 
court. 

The  question  was  asked: — Suppose  a  property  owner 
hired  a  man  by  the  day?  To  which  Mr.  Holtz  replied:— 
Under  the  law,  every  person  hiring  another  in  the  occupa- 
tion is  responsible.  He  doesn't  have  to  be  a  contractor.  A 
change  was  recently  made  so  that  the  owner  or  any  one 
hiring  men  would  be  responsible  under  the  law,  so  it 
wouldn't  pardon  the  man  who  is  in  the  business  and  not 
the  man  who  hires  them  himself.  A  property  owner  hiring 
men  by  the  day  is  just  as  liable  as  a  master  painter. 

Mr.  Holtz  continued: — The  law  is  more  clear  now.  The 
provision  of  this  act  applies,  without  exception,  to  all  em- 
ployers and  employes  engaged  in  the  following  enter- 
prises, which  are  hereby  declared  extra-hazardous,  viz.: — 
Removing  and  demolishing  any  construction,  construction 
of  electrical  work,  unloading  and  loading  in  connection 
therewith,  mining,  surface  mining  or  any  enterprise  in 
which  explosive  materials  are  present.  It  excludes  house- 
work and  farmers.  There  was  a  case  down  near  Peoria, 
where  a  farmer  hived  several  carpenters  in  the  city  of 
Peoria  and  took  them  to  his  farm  to  erect  a  barn.  One 
of  the  men,  while  hammering,  chipped  a  piece  of  steel 
which  vrent  into  his  eye  and  he  lost  the  sight  of  that  eye. 
This  man  was  working  at  his  trade,  but  he  happened  to 
be  working  for  a  farmer,  and  the  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  farmer  was  excluded,  and  therefore 
this  man,  who  was  engaged  in  an  occupation  which  came 
under  the  law  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  was  working 
for  a  farmer,  was  not  protected  by  the  law. 

A  general  contractor  can  carry  a  contingent  policy, 
which  protects  the  general  contractor  for  the  trades  that 
he  sublets  to  other  .subcontractors. 

Mr.  Cook  said: — The  law  compels  us  to  carry  insurance. 
The  public  don't  know  this.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  card 
being  drawn  up  in  this  Association  and  have  them  printed 
that  wo  could"  put  one  in  the  store  window,  telling  the 
public  that  they  are  responsible  for  any  one  they  hire  on 
their  buildiner.  I  think  it  is  a  good  advertisement  for  the 
man  that  is  con'pelled  to  carry  liahility  insurance.  The 
owners  themselves  don't  realize  that  they  are  responsible 
for  the  man  that  takes  that  job. 

Mr.  Holtz  rf'plied:— That  is  on  the  line  of  carrying  your 
business  on  carefully.  Kvery  one  here  is  subject  to  losing 
e'.ery  dollar  he  ever  made,  so  I  believe  in  carrying  this 
insurance.  I  believe  you  should  charge  it  on  each  job.  the 
same  as  your  material.  It  is  just  as  important  as  material. 
You  have  got  to  have  material  and  you  have  got  to  have 
insurance,  and  each  individual  should  pay  for  the  insurance 
on  the  job.  It  should  come  under  the  cost  production  of 
business  that  you  are  in. 

Mr.  Langston  said: — I  helped  organize  this  company,  and 
I  always  have  maintained  that  the  contractor  really  doesn't 
appreciate  what  these  men  are  doing  for  the  building 


trades.  Heretofore  the  old  line  companies  didn't  care  a 
snap  what  laws  were  passed  as  long  as  they  could  increase 
the  rates.  Just  that  one  point  is  a  benefit  to  our  Associa- 
tion, in  regard  to  making  the  property  owner  responsible 
for  an  irresponsible  contractor,  and  that  is  a  good  talking 
point  for  members  of  our  Association,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  our  State  organizer.  I  believe  it  is  every  individ- 
ual's own  business  to  explain  these  features  to  the  pros- 
pective owner  when  he  is  bidding  on  jobs,  and  I  say  that 
every  contractor  should  take  insurance  with  this  company 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  looking  out  for  their  interests. 
The  directors  are  big  general  contractors  from  the  different 
associations  of  Chicago,  spending  their  time  and  not  charg- 
ing a  cent.  This  company  gives  you  insurance  at  cost.  It 
is  well  guarded  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor,  and  the 
contractor  should  appreciate  it.  'We  are  on  a  sound  basis 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Holtz  added: — We  passed  a  resolution  a  few  years 
ago  that  we  would  not  accept  as  policyholders  in  our 
company  any  painter  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Master  Painters'  Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Holtz  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  and  his  talk  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

Address  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  connection  with  painting  and  some  of  the  materials 
you  use  and  how  you  buy  them,  haphazard,  I  will  say, 
without  looking  at  the  labels.  If  you  don't  understand 
the  formula  label  it  need  not  be  on  the  can.  I  want  to 
explain  one  instance.  About  four  or  five  months  ago  I  had 
Occasion  to  call  on  a  large  institution  belonging  to  the 
State,  and  the  manager  of  this  institution  is  a  very  -wise 
man — he  knows  more  about  painting  than  the  painter  or 
any  one  else.  He  uses  good  white  lead.  The  company  that 
furnished  it  furnished  color  cards.  On  this  color  card  fur- 
nished by  the  white  lead  company  it  stated  that  this  color 
was  made  from  so  much  ocher,  black  and  a  little  red.  The 
mian  knew  all  about  paints,  hired  a  mechanic  that  also 
knew  all  about  it,  and  when  I  went  to  look  at  the  building 
it  looked  terrible.  He  said:— "It  was  absolutely  pure  lead. 
I  know  my  business.  I  hire  the  best  men  and  it  is  mixed 
here  next  to  my  office.  It  is  made  according  to  this  for- 
mula." I  said:-^"Will  you  please  bring  the  material  in." 
So  he  brought  in  a  100-pound  keg  of  yellow  ocher.  There 
wans't  any  formula  on  it  and  100  pounds  white  lead.  He 
said  he  made  it  according  to  formula.  I  told  him  he  had 
put  mud  in  it;  that  there  wasn't  3  per  cent,  of  iron  in  that 
ocher.  This  man  made  the  color  card  from  a  20  per  cent, 
ocher,  and  when  the  gentleman  saw  this  and  used  that 
ocher' he  said  that  ocher  was  ocher.  But  ocher  is  not  al- 
ways ocher.  With  this  result  this  man  had  to  be  using 
strictly  pure  lead  and  yellow  ocher,  but  he  got  past  with  it 
and  said  ho  was  using  pure  stuff,  but  he  was  not.  The 
can  he  shov/ed  me  was  20  per  cent,  ocher,  hut  the  one  he 
really  used  was  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  color  rnatter  He 
had  bulk  If  he  had  reduced  his  red  it  would  have  taken 
four  and' a  half  or  five  gallons  of  oil.  He  tu"^ed  around 
and  reduced  the  ocher  and  put  seven  m  it  and  he  would 
have  had  eight  or  nine  gallons,  200  pounds  of  material, 
mud,  but  he  said  he  was  using  strictly  pure  lead. 

Now  if  we  have  got  to  put  a  formula  label  on  our  stuff, 
then  the  painte'-  should  have  some  kind  of  check  on  him  to 
show  what  kind  of  stuff  he  is  using.  If  that  man  is  using 
a  first-class  kind  of  material  why  don't  he  show  some  kind 
of  formula  of  material.  Here  was  the  superintendent  of 
an  institution  that  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  uses  a  great 
hi^  bunch  of  mud  and  gets  by,  by  claiming  he  is  using 
pure  stuff. 

The  president  asked  Mr.  Campbell  what  effect  has  benzol 
if  added  to  turpentine. 

Mr  Campi-ell  replied:— Tou  can  use  any  amount,  and  it 
would  not  have  any  effect-  on  turpentine.  Use  about  10 
per  cent,  benzol  to  turpentine.  You  can  use  as 
high  as  20  iier  cent.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  turpentine, 
but  you  can't  use  benzol  in  varnish  or  anything  of  that 
kind  Benzol  won't  mix  with  varnish.  It  is  a  solvent  that 
can  be  used  for  porous  penetration  on  hard  pine  or  surfaces 
that  have  been  charred  by  burning  or  work  of  that  kind. 
It  can  be  used  on  galvanized  iron.  Of  course,  it  won't  do 
anything  mora  than  cause  an  evaporation  slower  than  tur- 
pentine. Now  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention.  Turpentine  dries  your  varnish  or  your  paint 
by  forcing  oxidization  or  carrying  oxygen  through.  It 
flattens.  Turpentine  will  flatten  your  varnish  or  enamel, 
more  particularly  enamel.  There  are  a  lot  of  good 
enamels  on  the  market  that  would  be  improved  if  we 
could  use  a  heavy  naptha  in  the  reduction.  A  heavy 
naphtha  will  not  flatten  like  turpentine. 

The  president  asked:— How  do  you  paint  walls? 

Mr.  Campbell  replied:— If  I  were  to  paint  a  new  plas- 
tered wall  I  would  use  a  neutralizer.  I  mean  a  coating  that 
will  change  the  lime  into  sulphate  or  plaster  of  paris. 
Then  you  have  no  lime.  I  am  a  heliever  in  oil  under- 
coats for  that  class  of  work.  1  am  not  a  believer  in  var- 
nish sizes  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Some  surface  coat- 
ings coat  the  surface  over  and  do  not  penetrate  properly. 
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Then  I  wouM  use  a  flat  paint.  If  you  want  a  semi-gioss 
you  would  have  to  stipple  it.  _  . 

I  use  25  to  50  per  cent,  turpentine  in  all  my  priming 
paint.  I  force  penetration  right  from  the  start.  The 
lumber  now  is  not  what  we  used  to  get.  It  is  softer  and 
you  have  to  get  a  good  foundation  before  you  pamt  a 
house  and  the  priming  coat  is  the  foundation  of  the 
paint  If  T  am  going  to  use  lead  and  zinc  or  mixed 
paint  I  am  going  to  use  that  only.  I  don't  believe  m 
mixing-  paints..  Finish  with  the  naaterlal  you  smarted 
with.  . 

The  trimming  color  should  be  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
oil  is  concerned,  as  the  body  covering. 

I  don't  believe  there  Is  anything  different  on  sand 
finished  walls  from  others,  only  the  coats  have  to  be 
thinner  My  experience  is  that  you  have  to  use  a  thinner 
coat  with  hard  finishes  because  you  have  more  porous 
surface  to  take  care  of.  ,       •  i 

Mr  Langston  said:— Suppose  you  paint  a  new  galvanized 
iron  and  you  have  a  certain  percentage  of  benzol,  and 
that  galvanized  iron  has  any  acid  in  it  from  the  solder. 
"Would  that  have  any  effect  on  the  acid? 

Mr  Campbell  replied:— I  don't  believe  so.  They  have  to 
use  something  like  acetic  acid  and  go  over  the  surfaoe 
with  that. 

Mr.  Campbell  wa.s  given  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Election  of  Officers. 

President— Jacob  Layendecker,  Springfield. 
Vice-President— W.  L.  Simon,  Bloomington. 
Secretary— E.  J.  Bush,  Peoria. 
Treasurer— R.  H.  I.angston. 
Organizer— Edward  Cook,  Chicago. 

Executive  Board— H.  G.  Lewis,  Rock  Island;  F.  Morl- 
sette,  Aurora;  John  D.  Becker,  Peoria;  R.  E.  McGinley, 
Springfield;  W.  P.  Giles,  M'oline;  G.  N.  Bacon,  Campagne; 
E.  Gustafson,  Kewanee. 

Trustee — J.  E.  Greve,  Rock  Island. 

Advisory  Board— C.  D.  Sproule.  W.  A.  Woodmansee,  J. 
B.  Campbell. 

Executive  Board  Member  of  International  Association— 
Li.  A.  Bertrand,  Kankakee. 
Aurora  sets  next  convention. 

After  the  officers  had  been  installed  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 

MISSOURI  STATE  CONVENTION. 

AG.  CLARK,  of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  president  of 
Missouri  State  Association  of  Master  House 
•  Painters  and  Decorators  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  sixth  annual  convention,  held  in  Joplin,  August 
13,  14  and  15.  G.  H.  Speece,  of  Nevada,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  P.  S.  Porter,  of  Springfield,  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The  headquarters  were  at  the  Connor  Hotel. 
A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  Interntaional  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  convention  on  "Overhead  Co.st  of 
Conducting  the  Painting  Business,"  and  also  on  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign.     The  convention  indorsed  the 
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movement  and  made  an  appropriation  of  ?2.50  toward  the 
fund. 

Among  the  interesting  papers  presented  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"How  to  Increase  Our  Business  in  the  Winter  Sea- 
sons," by  the  St.  Louis  Association. 

"The  High  Cost  of  Materials— Its  Effect  on  the  Master 
Painters,"  by  the  Kansas  City  Association. 

"Mining  Lead  and  Zinc,"  by  the  Mine,  Safety  and  San- 
itation Association. 

"Improving  the  Local  Association,"  by  the  Springfield 
Association. 

"Harmonizing  Colors,"  by  the  Hannibal  Association. 

"Overhead,"  by  the  Jasper  County  Association. 

"Elimination  of  the  Pot  and  Brush  Contractor,"  by  the 
St.  Joseph  Association. 

"Saving  the  Waste  of  the  Paint  Shop,"  by  the  Nevada 
Association. 

Visit  to  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Works. 

The  inspection  tour  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Worlcs 
was  a  memorable  event  of  the  Joplin  convention. 

Dr.  John  A.  Schaeffer,  chief  chemist;  B.  S.  White,  as- 
sistant chemist;  Leonard  Vaughn,  laboratory  man,  and 
J.  A.  Stader,  civil  engineer  of  the  lead  works,  conducted 
the  visitors  through  the  plant,  explaining  each  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  pig  lead,  litharge,  red  lead,  and  sub- 
limed white  lead,  the  principal  products  of  the  local 
plant.  They  were  shown  the  work  of  melting  the  ore, 
the  fiery  red  streams  of  molten  ore  pouring  from  the 
furnaces  presenting  a  wonderful  sight. 

Litharge,  used  so  much  as  a  dryer  for  paint,  was  pour- 
ing in  liquid  form  from  two  of  the  furnaces,  and  the 
guides  explained  that  it  is  made  by  melting  the  refined 
lead  and  not  only  is  the  litharge  pulverized  and  sold  in 
this 'form  but  after  reheating  it  in  other  furnaces  for 
twenty-four  hours,  red  lead  is  obtained.  The  smoke  from 
the  litharge  is  caught  in  a  bag  room  and  cooled,  and 
from  this  orange  mineral  is  obtained. 

The  guides  explained  each  precaution  that  is  taken  for 
the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  packing  is  practically  the  only  operation  in  the 
handling  of  the  pulverized  products  which  is  not  done 
mechanically.  Shades  protecting  the  men's  faces  are 
built  on  the  packing  floors  and  the  workmen  wear  nose 
and  mouth  protectors,  breathing  through  a  wet  sponge. 

A  visit  to  the  laboratory  building  followed  the  m- 
spection  of  the  plant.  Here  each  keg  of  red  lead,  orange 
mineral  and  white  lead  is  tested  before  it  leaves  the 

^^h^e  women  of  the  party  were  entertained  by  the 
women  employes  from  the  company's  offices  at  a  cano- 
pied reception  room  on  the  grounds.  Here  refreshments 
were  served  and  favors  given  the  guests. 

Photographs  of  the  visiting  painters  and  officials  of 
the  company  were  made  at  the  lead  works. 
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The  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Newby,  of  Webb  City,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  Missouri,  at  a  business  ses- 
sion of  the  women  held  in  the  gold  room  of  the  Connor 
Hotel.  Mrs.  George  A.  Minturn,  of  Kansas  City,  was 
elected  tirst  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Speecs,  of 
Nevada,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  D.  T.  Costello,  of  St. 
Louis,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Barnett,  of  Jop- 
lin,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scott,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Entertainments. 

George  W.  Minturn,  of  Kansas  City,  presided  as  toast- 
master  at  the  banquet.  Responses  were  made  by  A.  H 
McGhan,  Internationaal  secretary;  Dr.  John  A.  Schaeffer, 
of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Works ;  J.  Frank  White,  of  Webb 
City,  and  others. 

A  hat  trimming  contest  between  six  material  salesmen 
and  six  master  painters  provided  amusement  after  the 
banquet,  and  a  dance  in  the  dining  room  followed 

Gold  favors  were  presented  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to 
Mr.  McGahn,  who  was  a  special  guest  at  the  convention, 
and  to  the  winners  of  the  hat  contest,  Ben  T.  Temeyer, 
of  St.  Louis,  a  salesman,  and  John  Lane,  of  St.  Louis,  a 
master  painter. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  St.  Joseph. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY'S 
OUTING. 

WHEN  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  starts  out  to  do  a  thing, 
they  do  it  right,  and  when  they  hold  an  outing 
it  is  sure  to  be  a  success,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine  on  Thursday,  August 
16,  when  a  large  party  of  the  members  and  their  friends 
assembled  on  the  steamer  Nantasket,  that  left  her  dock 
at  9.15  a.  m.,  for  a  deli^tful  sail  down  Bkjston  Harbor 
to  the  Hotel  Pemberton.  Point  Allerton,  Hull. 

Some  of  those  who  didn't  aspire  to  catching',  worms — 
like  the  early  birds — ^waited  for  later  boats. 

Arrivinjg  at  the  hotel,  parlors  were  assigned  for  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  male  contingent  immediately 
repaired  to  the  ball  field,  where  the  annual  baseball  match 
was  played  between  the  master  painters  and  the  traveling 
salesmen. 

The  teams  were  captained  by  Gilbert  for  the  painters 
and  Amor  for  the  salesmen;  the  game  resulting  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  painters  by  a  score  of  10  to  3. 

While  this  contest  was  in  progress,  the  older  members 
of  the  Society,  captained  by  Thomas  B.  Akin,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, and  William  B  Wall,  of  Somerville,  played  a  match 
game  of  baseball  in  another  part  of  the  field,  using  a  soft 
ball.  Many  brilliant  plays  resulted — the  most  noteworthy 
being  the  running  backward,  one-handed  catch  of  a  high 
.fly  ball  made  by  the  veteran  Charles  H.  Schneider. 

It  was  conceded  by  those  who  watched  the  "Old  Guys" 
■  play  that  the  younger  men  were  but  little  more  proficient 
in  the  game  than  the  older  men.  Bx^President  Akin's 
team  were  winners;  score,  20  to  16. 

When  ladies  also  indulged  in  athletic  sports,  the  exciting 
game  of  ring  toss  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
exhibrit  theii*  dexterity  and  to  test  their  accuracy.  The 
first  game  was  won  by  Mrs.  Hebb,  while  Mrs.  Brooks 
captured  the  second.  Even  now  the  recollection  of  their 
beaming  countenances  causes  one  to  feel  that  this  alone 
was  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  trip. 

Then  came  the  dinner.  Oh!  what  a  feast  it  was.  Served 
in  the  larger  dining  pavilion  at  the  point,  the  sea  breezes 
gave  added  zest  to  appetites  already  sharpened  by  exer- 
cise, and  the  salt  air  harmonizing  with  the  sea  food,  fresh 
from  the  briny  deep — by  way  of  a  pit  filled  with  live  coals 
and  heaped  over  with  sea  weed.  This  was  what  they 
ate: — 

MB'NU. 
Steamed  Clams 
Olives  Radishes 
New  England  Fish  Chowder 
Broiled  Live  Lobster 
Fried  Ipswich  Clams 
Potato  Chips  String  Beans 

Ice  Cream  and  Cake 
Cheese  Coffee  Crackers 

After  dinner  came  more  sports,  the  first  being  a  potato 
race  for  ladies — and  it  was  some  scramble.    Miss  Cutler 


captured  the  first  prize  with  Miss  Alpha  McDonald  a  more 
or  less  close  second. 

Next  the  ladies  tried  their  hands  at  a  wheelbarrow  race, 
and  in  these  days,  when  the  ladies  are  going  in  for  argri- 
culture  as  a  patriotic  duty,  such  sports  partake  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  preparedness,  and  the  ladies  taking  part 
exhibit  a  fine  spirit  or  devotion  to  the  cause  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration.  The  only  regret  was  that  there  were  but 
two  prizes  for  the  score  of  ladies  taking  part.  Mrs.  Scott 
capturing  the  first  and  Miss  McDonald  the  second. 

How  many  beans  were  there  in  the  sealed  jar?  Who 
could  guess  it?  Either  somebody  must  have  told  Mrs. 
Christensen,  or  she  arrived  at  it  by  some  occult  process 
known  only  to  herself,  for  she  guessed  the  exact  num- 
ber, 423. 

Then  the  men  had  a  chance  to  guess.  This  time  it  was 
a  rope  and  President  Ivory  H.  Morse,  who  said  45  feet 
3  inches,  became  the  proud'  possessor  of  a  fine  silk  um- 
brella. 

Quoits  came  next,  and  the  match  was  won  by  G.  H. 
Fisher.  P.  J.  Kelly  ambled  in  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion in  the  Fat  Men's  Race.  Chester  F.  Robart  proved 
himself  to  be  the  fastest  swimmer,  while  H.  W.  Chris- 
tensen came  in  second. 

Master  painters  and  salesmen  pulling  at  opposite  ends 
ot  a  long  rope  furnished  amusement  and  excitement,  but 
the  painters  who  are  accustomed  to  handling  ropes, 
'n.ati4ra;ily  had  the  best  of  the  tug  of  war,  and  captured 
the  prize. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the  games  were  finished  and 
the  prizes  distributed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  several  com- 
mittees at  the  open-air  swimming'  pool.  Then  the  party 
dispersed,  some  gcing  on  auto  tours,  others  to  Nantasket 
and  Paragon  Park,  but  all  feeling  happy  that  no  accident 
had  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  a  perfect  day. 

The  following  committees  had  charge:  — 

Committee  on  Outing— P'red  A.  Moore,  chairman,  New- 
ton; Charles  F.  Smith,  Alexander  Peters. 

Committee  on  Ball  Games — J.  Harry  Gilbert,  chairman, 
Cambridge;  Chester  Robart,  F.  W.  Amor,  A.  C.  Gordon. 

Committee  on  Ladies'  Sports — William  E.  Wall,  chair- 
man, Somerville;  Mrs.  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park;  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Clark,  .4ttleboro. 

Committee  on  Guessing  Length  of  Rope — H.  W.  Chris- 
temen,  F.  I.  Cate,  Antoine,  -Toyal. 

Committee  on  Guessing  Number  of  Beans  in  Bottle — 
E.  C.  Beck,  chairman,  Boston;  J.  H.  Hebb. 

Committee  on  Quoits— C.  F.  W.  Hanson,  chairman,  Rox- 
lury;  Thomas  B.  Akin,  George  H.  FisW 

Committee  on  I'at  Men's  Race — E.  C.  Beck,  chairman, 
Boston;  Thomas  E.  I,ynch,  H.  B.  Cornell. 

Committee  on  Swimming  Contest — F.  A.  Clark,  W.  M. 
Barrett,  J.  W.  Campbell. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
MEETING. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  met  In 
Syracuse  July  28,  and  adopted  the  following,  program  for 
the  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Syracuse  January  22,  23  and  24,  1918. 

Program. 

A.  "Democracy  in  Business,"  Wm.  H.  Oliver,  New 
York. 

B.  "Are  We  Getting  the  Benefits  the  Association  Of- 
fers? If  Not,  Why  Not?"  D.  J.  Donovan,  Buffalo. 

C.  Address  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  Addresses  by  Associate  Members. 

E.  "Do  Trade  Agreements  Benefit  the  Employer?" 
Utica  Association. 

F.  "The  Trade  School  of  the  Future,"  Arthur  H.  N. 
Rogers,  Rochester. 

G.  'Paint  Pigments  as  I  Have  Found  Them,"  Syra- 
cuse Association. 

H.  "Is  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up  Campaign  a  Benefit  to  the  Master  Painters?"  G.  A. 
Sneiler.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

I.  "Cost  Accounting,"  by  International  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended.  The  Syracuse  mem- 
bers entertained  their  visitors  in  the  afternoon  by  an  au- 
tomobile ride  to  the  State  Camp,  from  there  to  Three 
Rivers,  where  a  fish  lunch  was  in  waiting.  Returning  to 
the  Hotel  Onondaga  an  elaborate  banquet  was  served. 
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A  PERSONAL  LETTER. 
To  My  Many  Friends  in  the  Trade. 

TWENTY-SIX  years  ago,  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  the 
writer  left  the  architectural  profession  to  ,  become 
connected  with  the  paint  trade  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  When 
Arthur  Seymour  Jennings,  who  had  been  editor  of  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating,  returned  to  England  in  February, 
1893,  1  succeeded  him  in  that  position,  remaining  with 
that  publication  until  its  consolidation  with  The  Painters 
Magazine,  with  which  I  have  since  been  identified. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  connected  with 
paint'  trade  publications  I  have  made  a  host  of  warm 
personal  friends  among  the  master  painters,  the  salesmen 
and  the  manufacturers  in  the  paint,  wall  paper  and  allied 
trades. 

But  Nature  has  been  luring  me,  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing force,  for  many  years.  My  greatest  pleasure  has  been 
to  make  the  vegetables  and  flowers  in  my  garden  grow 
— for  I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastic  gardener — to  care 
for  my  chickens  and  to  get  as  near  to  country  life  as  one 
could  in  a  suburban  town. 

Feeling  that  I  have  earned  a  rest  from  the  never-ending 
grind  of  editorial  work  on  a  trade  publication,  I  have 
bought  a  small  farm  at  Brookfield,  Conn.,  where  I  ex- 
pect to  live,  except  during  the  three  winter  months,  as 
soon,  as  my  successor  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  has  been  chosen  and  is  ready  to  fill  my 
place. 

For  him  [  bespeak  the  same  kind  and  courteous  treat- 
ment from  the  trade  that  I  have  always  found  accorded 
to  me  in  the  quarter  century  I  have  been  identified  with 
paint  publications.  When  I  retire  from  active  service  I 
will  leave  the  many  friends  I  have  made!  with  regret,  but 
with  the  hope  that  there  may  be  times  when  I  will  be 
able  to  meet  aS  least  some  of  them. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown. 


WESTERN  STATES  ENTHUSED. 

THE  master  painters  of  Colorado  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  International  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H. 
McGhan,  in  Denver,  on  August  20,  when  the  Colo- 
rado State  Association  tendered  a  dinner  to  him  at  the 
Denver  Athletic  Club. 

Telegrams  were  sent  out  to  local  associations  notify- 
ing them  to  attend,  and  members  from  Pueblo,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  were  present. 

Mr.  McGhan  spoke  on  "Cost  Accounting"  and  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign,  giving  the  entire  details,  together 
with  other  important  matters  for  the  progress  of  the  as- 
sociations. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  presence  in  Den- 
ver when  they  wired  for  him  to  come  at  once  to  their 
city.  The  master  painters  in  Pueblo  expected  to  double 
their  membership  after  they  had  heard  Mr.  McGhan 
explain  "Cost  Accounting,"  the  "Use  More  Paint"  cam- 
paign, and  the  many  other  benefits  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  International  Association  for  the  uplift  of  the 
trade. 

The  Master  Painters  in  Colorado  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  any  of  the  International  officers  out 
West  since  the  International  convention  of  1913,  and 
they  were  (as  Teddy  says),  "delighted." 

Master  painters  in  Colorado  indorse  the  "Use  More 
Paint"  campaign,  and  Mr.  McGhan's  method  of  "cost  find- 
ing." The  State  Association  will  endeavor  to  have  the 
trade  adopt  it. 


HOW  A  DOLLAR  CHANGED  HANDS. 

Being  A  Sequel  to  the  New  Haven  Convention. 

AS  a  sporting  proposition,  a  bet  of  a  single  dollar 
does  not  ordinarily  attract  very  much  attention, 
but  when  it  is  coupled  with  conditions  regarding 
the  payment  of  the  bet,  it  may  become  interesting  to  a 
good  many  people  besides  those  who  are  the  principals 
in  the  transaction.  This  is  apropos  of  a  bet  that  was 
made  at  the  New  Haven  convention  last  February,  and 
which  was  paid  the  end  of  July  under  circumstanes  that 
a  good  many  members  of  the  International  Association 
may  like  to  hear  about. 

While  the  excitement  was  running  high  over  the  elec- 
tion for  vice-president,  Oscar  Jj.  Wood,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Association,  who  was  enthusiastically 
backing  the  late  William  H.  Pinck,  New  York  State's 
candidate  for  the  office,  offered  to  bet  his  friend,  J.  J. 


Conlin,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  dollar  that  his  man  would 
win.  Conlin  was  game,  but  added  a  condition  to  the  bet 
that  the  losing  man  should  personally  visit  the  town  of 
the  other  within  a  year  and  then  and  there  band  to  the 
winner  a  dollar  bill. 

When  Pinck  was  elected  Conlin  immediately  told 
Woods  that  he  intended  to  make  good  his  bet  some  time 
after  the  spring  rush  season  was  over.  And  this  story 
is  to  record  the  fact  that  the  bet  has  been  duly  paid. 

Naturally,  Conlin  wanted  to  have  some  impartial  man 
to  witness  the  payment  of  the  bet,  so  that  Woods  could 
not  say  that  every  condition  had  not  been  fulfilled  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  con- 
tract and  specifications.  So,  as  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board,  at  Peoria  on  August  6,  and  would  naturally 
travel  from  the  Nutmeg  State,  where  he  peddles  white 
lead  for  the  Atlantic  Branch  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, Conlin  requested  permission  to  journey  in  his  com- 
pany— for  being  a  painter,  and  perchance  unaccustomed 
to  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of  railways  and  hotels,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  safer  while  journeying  to  the  far  wilds 
of  New  York  State  in  company  of  such  an  experienced 
traveler  as  "Doc." 

The  two  started  off  together  and  they  spent  a  week 
journeying  306  miles  to  Syracuse  and  paying  that  bet. 


Conlin  Paps  ihe  Bet  in  the  Presence  of  "Doc"  Ireton. 


The  Magazine  representative  endeavored  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  trip,  but  apparently  the  time  was  so 
eventful  that  neither  Conlin  nor  his  Mentor  were  able 
to  record  or  recollect  the  details  so  as  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous story.  The  two  facts  that  seem  to  stand  out 
most  prominently  in  the  memory  of  Dr.  Ireton  were  that 
he  witnessed  the  fact  that  J.  J.  Conlin  handed  to  Oscar 
L.  Wood  a  clean  new  dollar  bill — and  that  a  photogra- 
pher caught  them  in  the  act,  as  a  testimony  that  the 
payment  had  been  made;  and  secondly,  that  the  cost  of 
the  trip  for  traveling  expenses,  including  railroad  fares, 
hotel  bills  and  "incidentals"  amounted  to  $300. 

The  foregoing  statement  .should  convey  a  lesson  to 
every  contracting  painter  of  the  necessity  for  consider- 
ing the  item  of  "overhead  expense,"  in  estimating  a  con- 
tract or  in  making  a  bet,  for  that  item  of  .$300  traveling 
expenses  cannot  be  charged  up  against  the  bet  itself,  but 
in  any  proper  system  of  cost  arcouiitiug  must  bo  charged 
as  "overhead." 

It  is  said  that  Wood  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  payment  was  made,  and  the  incidental 
good  fellowship  accompanying  the  three  days'  visit  of 
Conlin  and  Dr.  Ireton  to  Syracuse,  that  he  exi)ressed 
himself  as  more  than  willing  to  be  the  loser  of  a  similar 
bet  on  the  condition  that  ho  would  have  to  journoy  to 
Bridgeport  to  pay  it.  But  it  7uight  not  ho  so  much  of 
an  undertaking  for  him  to  do  so,  because  Wood  has  had 
some  big  painting  contrarts  down  in  Connecticut,  on 
some  of  the  immense  ammunition  factories  that  have  been 
erected  in  the  land  of  Wooden  Nutmegs,  and  he  knows 
the  way  there  well  enough  not  to  require  a  guide. 

As  a  sequel,  we  are  informed  that  Hie  dollar  bill 
handed  over  by  Conlin  was  used  by  Wood  as  part  pa.v- 
ment  on  a  fine  new  high-powered  motor  boat  to  bo  used 
at  his  summer  camp  at  the  Thousand  Islands. 
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Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 

Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions. 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators;— President,  George  E.  Egdoi-J;,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February  5,  6,  7  and 
a,  1918.    Headquarters,  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

National  Paint  Oil  and  Varnish  Association:— President, 
Howard  Elting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street,  New 
York.  Convention,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  8-10, 
1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers:— President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States:— 
President,  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Keckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States: — Pi-esident,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association: — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association: — 
President,  Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  Convention,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  16,  17 
and  18.  1917.    Headquarters,  HoUenden  Hotel. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President,  J. 

C.  Kelly,  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators :-^Secretary,  W.  T.  Beck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7  Ford  place,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.    Convention,  Aurora,  Augusts  1918. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Pa^inters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dulbuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, January  8.  9  and  10,  1918. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary:  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springlield,  Mo.    Convention,  St.  Joseph,  1918. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary.  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Syracuse,  Janu- 
ary 22,  23  and  24,  1918. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators;— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
.<»tre3t,  Newark,  N.  J.  Convention,  Hotel  Brunswick,  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  25,  26  and  27. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  I'lecorators: — Secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne,  5160  Woodworth 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Scranton,  January 
15,  16  and  17,  1918. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  1918. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Green  Bay, 
1918 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  E.  J.  Linington,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Western   Canadian   Association   Master   Painters  and 


Decorators:— Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tee;—Chairman,  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secre- 
tary. Dr.  D.  Louis  Ii-eton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York:— President,  W.  C.  Lovell;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harold  Rowe;  secretary,  B.,  M.  Jordan,  8  Nevins 
street,  Brooklyn. 

Tra-velers'  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey;— President,  Frank  J.  Higgins;  secretary,  J.  G. 
Buch,  Jr.,  829  Broad  street,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association:— Presi- 
dent, Jas.  L.  Williams;  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  W. 
Mueller,  1137  Genesee  street,  Rochester.  Annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  January,  1918. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club:— President,  John  J. 
Riley;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Munns,  217  Fulton  street' 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NOTE.— It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 


You  know  what  a  mummy  is.  Dead  stuff.  Unsalable 
goods — the  kind  you  couldn't  give  away. 

The  war  can  mean  to  us  only  greater  industrial  activity, 
greater  crop  production,  higher  wages,  bigger  incomes, 
freer  circulation  of  money  and  more  prosperous  condi- 
tions generally.  Why  preach  hand-to-mouth  living  under 
such  circumstances? 
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NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

A.  Crorosot,  Inc.,  incorporated  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  to  do 
a  painting  and  decorating-  business;  capital,  $1,000. 

Globe  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  with  office  at  48  West  street. 
Authorized  capital,  $100,000.  P.  Roth,  J.  Rosenberg  and  A. 
Comstock  incorporators. 

The  Patterson -Sargent  Company,  paint  manufacturers, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  build  a  five-story  warehouse  on 
ground  opposite  its  present  plant  at  Twentieth  and  Lumber 
streets,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Alexander-Zorko  Auto  Painting  Company  has  es- 
tablished a  completely  equipped  plant  for  painting  automo- 
biles and  ether  vehicles  at  2810  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Md. 
The  members  of  the  firm  are  M.  H.  Alexander,  Jr.,  and  An- 
drew Zorko. 

The  Utah  Mineral  Paint  Company  has  established  a 
plant  at  2425  Hudson  avenue.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for 
manufacturing  paint  from  rich  natural  earth  deposits 
found  in  Sanpete  county. 

H.  E.  Mathews  and  Arthur  Schultz  have  formed  a  part- 
nership for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  at  Peoria,  111. 

Cheesman  &  Elliott  have  completed  the  new  factory  for 
the  National  Paint  Works,  on  East  and  Canal  streets,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation. 

McKeesport  Enameling  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Delaware  to  m.anufacture  paints,  enamels  and  varnishes 
at  McKeesnort,  Pa.  Capital,  $50,000;  incorporators,  James 
W.  Nesbit,'A.  Clifford  Wiltshire,  J.  R.  Worley. 

J.  W.  O'Connell  Painting  Company,  incorporated  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  do  a  general  painting  business.  Capital, 
$10,000;  incorporators,  A.  O'Connell,  Henry  W.  O'Connell, 
John  W.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  Leo  O'Connell. 

Greenblatt  Brothers  have  rented  the  store  at  355  Jackson 
avenue.  Corona,  N.  T.,  for  a  painting  and  wall  paper  busi- 
ness. 

M.  A.  Banks  Wall  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  organized  with 
$10,000  capital,  to  deal  in  wall  paper  at  Norfolk,  Va.  M.  A. 
Banks,  presif'ont;  Fred  C.  Abbott,  secretary. 

George  Whigelt  has  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$1  000  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  mechanical  and 
paint'  specialties  and  contracting  for  damp  and  saltpeter 
proofing  and  restoration  of  antique  structures.  Incorpor- 
ators: George  Whigelt,  Philip  Siegel  and  Frank  M.  Kam- 
pel.   Office  in  New  York  city. 

Richmond  Brothers,  wholesale  and  retail  paint  dealers 
have  lea.sed  the  store  at  616  and  618  Main  street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The  Manson  Painting  Company  has  been  incorporated 
to  do  a  painting  business  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  by  Harry 
Manson,  Morris  Danziger  and  Sam  Rifkin.    Capital,  $500. 

The  Chenoweth  Paint  and  Paper  Store,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
was  sold  at  public  auction,  the  stock  of  paints  going  to 
Fallis  Bros.,  of  Gaston. 

The  Franklin  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  bv  F.  H.  Mervar,  L.  L.  Marshall,  P.  J. 
Arndl,  J.  S.  Hammond  and  A.  II.  Vanek.    Capital,  $10,000. 

August  Platteborze  and  F.  Nicholas  have  opened  a  paint 
and  papei-hanging  establishment  at  the  corner  of  Idaho 
street  and  Spearman  avenue,  Farrell,  Pa. 

The  Autonamel  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  at 
Rochester  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  enamels,  dyes  and  paints, 
by  C.  D.  and  M.  J.  Martin  and  C.  E.  Jarvis.  Capital, 
$10,000. 

Hartmann  &  Hitt  have  been  building  a  paint  shop  at 
447  Broadway,   Denver,  Colo. 

The  T-0  Paint  Store  has  been  incorporated  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  by  D  F.  and  B.  S.  Morrison  and  C.  E.  Hays, 
■with  '$0,000  capital,  to  do  business  at  Fresno. 

The  Spray  Painting  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  $10,000  capital. 

Mackay  Svstem,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  in  New 
r^fl  tn'-rinufacture  chemicals,  dyes  and  paints  and 
can-y  on  a  SnT'a  Paint  business.  Active  capital  $12,500.  In- 
corporators:-^H  A  St.  George,  E.  A.  Darr,  H.  V.  Vreeland. 


Charles  Shuits  has  opened  a  paint  shop  at  Herrick,  S.  D. 
Protection  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated 
in  New  York  citv  to  carry  on  a  paint  and  varnish  business, 
with  capital  Jf  $10,000.  Incorporators,  Gunnar  A.  Sconhoft, 
Dldrik  Lund  and  Rodney  T.  Martinsen. 

Bert  Hudson  has  purchased  the  painting  business  of  C. 
W.  Tuttle,  in  Titonka,  Iowa. 

The  Woodward  Painting  and  Decorating  Company  has 
been  incorporated,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  $2,000  capital,  by 
Esther  Blatt,  Louis  Blatt  and  Abram  Shapiro. 

The  E.  R.  Haffelfinger  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Hanover, 
Pa  who.se  factory  was  burned  out  November  2,  1916,  has 
erected  a  new  brick  building,  of  heavy  mill,  slow-burning 
construction,  321  feet  long  and  81  feet  wide,  with  separate 
boiler  house.  The  main  building  is  two  stones  and  base- 
ment. Work  was  started  on  the  structure  December  1,  1916. 

C  E  Walter,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  to  do  an  in- 
terior and  exterior  aecorating  business,  with  'J^ce  m  ^evv- 
Yo"k  city.  Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators,  Gustave  E. 
Walter,  Walter  Carroll  Low  and  Jacob  Essner. 

The  Nygren-Tierney  Wall  Paper  Company  has  moved 
to  the  store  formeriy  occupied  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Wilson,  m 
Fort  Dodge,  la. 

The  Campbell  Glass  and  Paint  C°mpany,  of  St.  Loms, 
Mo  has  opened  a  branch  house  at  311  South  lioston, 
'lulla  Ok°a  where  they  have  succeeded  the  Plymoath 
Decorating  Company. 

The  Modern  Wall  Paper  Company  Inc  has  been  incor- 
porated to  manufacture  wall  paper  at  Glens  talis,  JN.  i. 
Cnpitll  $4o!o00.  Incorporators,  John  F.  Dillon,  James  K. 
Collin  and  George  S.  Witham.  Sr. 

Campbell  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Company,  Hutchinson, 
Kans    branch,  has  moved  to  14  South  Mam  street. 

William  Dickerson  has  bought  a  building  in  Colchester, 
111  and  has  remodeled  it  for  a  paint  and  wall  paper  store 
and  paint  shop.  '  v.,  ^-e 

Morton  &  Maguire,  Inc.,  have  bought  an  entire  block  of 
ground  "n  Paterson,  N.  J.,  bounded  by  Clay  and  P  um 
ftreets  ind  th^  Erie  Railroad,  together  with  a  large  fac- 
tory buUding,  now  on  the  property,  J^^r^'^^cor^'Lny 
n  eeneral  paint  manufacturing  business.  The  company 
wal  or-anized  several  months  ago.  with  Edmund  B.  Mor- 
Ton,  °p?es]dent,'  and  Henry.  S^  Maguire  vnce-pres.denL 
Offices  will  be  maintained  in  Boston  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  in  Paterson. 

J.  H.  Walden  is  now  in  charge  of  the  ^f,^"  f 
of  the  Georgia  Paint  and  Glass  Company.  35  and  37  Luckie 
street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Protection  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  N.  Y.; 
to  manufacture  and  sell  paints,  varnishes,  etc.  Capital, 
$10,000;  incorporators,  J.  Karjan,  M.  Bartholomew,  P.  Lam- 
propoulos. 

Pioneer   Paint   and    Glass   Company,  Omaha,    Neb.,  is 

building  a  new  three-story  and  basement  warehouse  and 
store  at  the  corner  of  George  and  Warren  streets. 

The  Plattsburg  Wall  Paper  Company,  at  the  annual 
me."rng  held  in  Plattsburg,  decided  to  move  the  business 
Tf  the  comnanv  to  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  whore  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  .o  "junction  with  the  imperial  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, 

Joseph  T.  Ailing,  head  of  the  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 
wholesale  wa'.l  paper  dealers  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  has  put 
his  business  interests  in  other  hands  in  order  to  devote  his 
entire  tin^e  to  Y.  M,  C.  A,  war  works  at  Wrightstown,  N,  J. 

American  Varnish  Works,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  N,  T.,  incor- 
porated to  rp.-'.nnfacture  varnishes,  paints  and  dyes.  Capi- 
tal, $10,000;  incorporators,  J,  A.  Lewis,  W.  Haviland,  J.  B. 
Summerfield, 

Alfred  E.  Joy  Company,  New  York  City,  incorporated 
to  do  a  general  contracting  and  painting  business,  with 
capital  of  $20,000,  by  C.  E.  Billings,  C.  F.  Simon  and  A.  K, 
.1  oy. 

Endicott  Company  has  succeeded  to  the  painting  and 
decorating  bu.'inioss  formerly  conducted  by  Gronciiiist  it 
Endicoct   on  South  Front  street,  Mankato,  Minn.,  "Earner 
Zeno  bavins-  purchased  the  interests  of  L,  M,  GronqiUst, 
^    who  retired  from  the  firm. 

Charles  F.  Ash,  painter  and  wall  paper  dealer,  has  moved 
from  Bridge  street  to  Church  street,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
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SALES  CONVENTION  OF  HARRISON,  INC 

THE  week  of  August  13  was  a  memorable  one  for 
the  officials  and  salesmen  of  Harrisons,  Inc.  It 
marked  the  first  general  sales  convention  since 
the  well-known  Harrison  firm  was  purchased  by  the  Du 
Pont  Company.  It  combined  business  and  pleasure  and 
everything  that  should  be  on  a  convention  program  was 
given  attention. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  North  Garden  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  seventeen  stories 
above  the  bustle  of  the  busy  streets.  It  was  cool,  com- 
fortable and  a  desirable  place  for  an  instructive  conven- 
tion. 

The  garden  was  tastefully  decorated,  the  Du  Pont  oval 
and  the  Harrison  wreath  being  shown  in  elemtric  lights. 
Flags  of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  were  promi- 
nently displayed. 

The  afternoon  of  Monday,  August  13  was  spent  in  a 
trip  through  the  Grays  Ferry  plant  of  the  company.  This 
was  very  interesting. 

The  convention  proper  opened  Tuesday  morning  and 
from  then  until  Thursday  noon,  from  9  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m., 
the  men  listened  to  all  the  latest  information  relative  to 
new  company  products,  ideas  and  policies. 

Upon  arriving  each  salesman  was  presented  with  a 
box  bearing  his  name  and  the  number  of  the  room  which 
had  been  reserved  for  him  at  the  hotel.  The  box  con- 
tained a  program  of  the  convention  schedule,  a  hand- 
some memorandum  book  made  of  Fabrikoid,  the  leather 
substitute  made  by  one  of  the  Du  Pont  subsidiary  com- 
panies; a  cigar  cutter  and  a  button  bearing  the'  sales- 
man's name,  to  be  worn  during  the  convention. 

A  recess  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  was  taken  each 
day  at  noon,  while  the  hotel  served  one  of  its  famous 
luncheons. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  pleasure.  Tuesday  eve- 
ning the  entire  party  attended  Keith's  Theatre,  and 
Wednesday  the  men  "formed  their  own  parties." 

Thursday  afternoon  there  was  an  enjoyable  auto  trip 
through  Philadelphia's  subuwrbs  and  Fairmount  Park 
with  its  objective  a  visit  to  the  first  of  the  lot  of  mam- 
moth new  bulletin  boards  which  are  being  erected  by 
this  company. 

On  Thursday  night  an  elaborate  banquet  was  served 
at  the  Bellevue,  J.  E.  Eatt  being  the  toastmaster.  Promi- 
nent officials  of  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  were 
present  and  addresses  were  made  by  P.  S.  du  Pont  Lam- 
mot  du  Pont,  William  Cowne,  Charles  B.  Landis'  J  P 
Laffey,  Col.  E.  G.  Buckner,  P.  S.  Tilden  and  G.  H.'  Kerr 

The  program  was  kept  by  all  those  in  attendance,  be- 
ing bound  in  white  Fabrikoid  and  containing,  besides 
the  menu,  the  speakers'  subjects,  as  well  as  many  songs 
and  parodies.  Each  man  was  also  presented  with  a  sil- 
ver mounted  fountain  pen,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
Du  Pont  oval  and  Harrison  wreath  and  the  year  "1917." 

All  the  men  were  ready  early  Friday  morning  for  a 
trip  to  Atlantic  City,  special  Pullmans  having  been  en- 
gaged. Upon  arrival,  the  party  made  the  Traymore 
Hotel  its  headquarters.  During  the  morning  the  Du 
Pont  Products  Store,  at  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Board- 
walk, was  visited,  as  well  as  the  Du  Pont  Trapshooting 
School  on  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier,  where  some  of 
the  men  made  their  first  debut  as  trapshooters.  During 
the  afternoon  they  enjoyed  the  many  boardwalk  and 
beach  attractions,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  late  Fri- 
day night. 

Saturday  they  departed  for  their  home  territories 
greatly  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  week  and  keyed 
up  to  the  top  notch  to  do  big  things  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Du  Pont-Harrison  combination. 


VALUE  OF  STOCK  TAKING. 

WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  primary  object  of  stock- 
taking is  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  stock  on 
hand,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  accruing  benefits 
when  the  work  is  properly  done.  If  the  store  is  a  large 
one,  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  fresh  supply  of  goods  in 
certain  lines  may  be  prevented  by  the  discoveries  of  stock 
taking.  Slow-selling  goods  that  have  been  hidden  from 
view  or  forgotten  may  thus  be  brought  to  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  unexpected  deficiencies  in  some  lines  may  be 
unearthed,  and  the  merchant  is  thus  enabled  to  procure  a 
new  stock  in  time  to  prevent  loss  of  trade.  Bu  teven  for 
the  smallest  merchant  stock-taking  has  many  uses  besides 


its  chief  function.  Large  quantities  of  dust  will  thus  be 
removed,  goods  will  be  straightened  out  and  put  in  their 
proper  places,  missing  articles  will  be  discovered  and 
order  will  be  evolved  out  of  chaos.  The  dealer  will  know 
exactly  what  lines  will  require  replenishing,  what  goods 
must  be  marked  down  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  what  lines 
must  be  disposed  of  at  once  and  at  any  price,  if  at  all. 
Stock-taking,  properly  performed,  tells  the  merchant 
many  things  he  did  not  know  before,  and  makes  possible 
practically  a  new  start  with  an  intelligent  conception  of 
all  the  details  of  his  business. 

In  taking  stock  to  ascertain  his  exact  financial  condi- 
tion, the  dealer  must  be  careful  not  to  assign  to  shop- 
worn or  old-style  goods  values  in  excess  of  what  they 
would  bring  in  the  open  market.  In  so  doing  he  is  only 
deceiving  himself.  When  such  goods  are  unearthed  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  get  rid  of  them,  even  at  a  loss.  The 
money  they  will  bring,  be  it  much  or  little,  will  help 
purchase  goods  that  will  sell  at  a  profit,  and  the  space 
they  occupy  can  be  used  to  much  better  advantage.  The 
large  stores  of  the  time  do  not  carry  over  old  stock,  and 
it  is  good  merchandising  for  the  small  dealer  to  emulate 
as  far  as  possible  this  excellent  example. 


THE  BRUSH  USERS'  ALMANAC. 

WE  have  received  from  the  John  L.  Whiting-J.  J. 
Adams  Co.,  of  Boston,  a  copy  of  the  "Whiting- 
Adams  Brush  Users'  Almanac"  for  1918.  This 
little  book,  which  bears  on  its  cover  the  statement  that 
the  price  is  ten  cents,  contains  the  regular  almanac  fea- 
tures, such  as  one  always  looks  for  in  an  almanac;  the 
times  of  sunrise  and  sunset;  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the 
saints'  days  and  all  the  other  expected  information;  while 
underneath  each  monthly  table  is  a  funny  paragraph.  But 
while  all  these  things  are  to  be  expected  in  an  almanac, 
it  is  the  fund  of  practical  information  for  painters  and 
decorators  that  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  short  para- 
graphs scattered  through  the  book;  the  hints  to  paint 
dealers,  especially  with  regard  to  selling,  displaying  and 
arranging  the  stock  of  brushes;  notes  on  the  selection  of 
brushes  best  adapted  to  the  work  on  hand;  and  a  number 
of  interesting  articles  on  topics  allied  with  brush  making, 
such  as  the  use  of  Whiting-Adams  brushes  in  China,  the 
"Story  of  the  Bristle  and  the  Great  Nijri  Novgorod  Fair," 
the  most  extensive  bristle  market  in  the  world.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  very  practical  and  interesting  book,  which 
is  brightened  up  by  a  four-page  colored  insert  showing  all 
sorts  and  styles  of  paint  and  toilet  brushes. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  PURCHASE. 

F^IRST  comes  the  need,  the  desire.    Because  of  the  de- 
sire to  fill  this  need  the  results  of  the  purchase  are 
of  vital  interest  to  the  purchaser— he  is  the  keen- 
est observer,  making  deductions  that  are  inevitable  and 
indisputable. 

The  failure  of  the  article  to  satisfy  signs  the  death 
warrant  of  goods  of  inadequate  quality,  likewise  of  the 
standing  of  the  merchant  who  recommended  them. 

One  such  experiment  in  buying  remains  in  the  memory 
of  the  buyer  as  futile  and  wasteful. 

He  is  wary  next  time  almost  to  suspicion,  and  is  ready 
even,  if  necessary,  to  pay  more,  remembering  his  last  ex- 
perience. 

The  product  he  now  buys  must  be  guaranteed 

IT  STANDS  ALL  TESTS?  All  being  right,  he  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  his  wise  purchase,  and  acclaims  the 
virtue  of  the  goods  as  his  own. 

He  is  constrained  to  advertise  his  success  in  his  new 
purchase — proudly  and  with  enthusiasm. 

Generously  he  shares  his  knowledge  with  his  neighbors 
and  adds  his  personal  weight  to  the  makers'  guarantee 
of  the  goods,  and  almost  insists  that  they,  too,  should  not 
risk  buying  a  poor  article. 

He  speaks  highly  of  that  merchant  who  sold  the  arti- 
cle and  does  not  rest  until  all  in  his  environment  are 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  his  new  discovery. 

Thereafter  all  competing  products  are  non-existent  to 
him— he  will  buy  none  of  them  and  rests  satisfied  and 
convinced  as  to  the  policy  of  buying  a  good  article. 


'  A  very  important  factor  necessary  to  the  successful 
master  painter  is  hard  work.  Constant  and  never-ceas- 
ing labor  is  a  price  which  must  be  paid  to  attain  suc- 
cesfl. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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KYANIZE. 

ONE  of  the  most  enterprising  concerns  in  the  varnish 
manufacturing  business  is  located  at  Everett  Sta- 
tion, Boston,  Mass.  Here  will  be  found  the  large 
plant  of  the  Boston  Varnish  Company,  whose  busmess 
has  been  growing  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  that 
they  recently  found  themselves  compelled  to  build  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  their  plant.  The  accompanying  il- 
lustration gives  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  great  es- 


with  linseed  oil.  Another  valuable  feature  is  that  it  costs 
less  than  linseed  oil,  and  when  used  in  any  other  way,  a 
fourth  to  a  third  will  be  saved  in  labor  and  material. 
While  Sealerine  was  received  by  painters  for  many  years 
with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  regarding  its  use  for  out- 
side work,  it  has  proven  its  value  and  stood  rigid  tests, 
thereby  convincing  the  most  doubtful  painters  of  its 
claims. 

The  product  is  made  by  a  secret  process  known  only 


tablishment  and  its  facilities  for  manufacturing  high-- 
gi-ade  varnishes  and  enamels.  .  „ 

When  they  adopted  the  trade-mark  name  Kyanize 
for  their  products  and  began  to  advertise  them  extensive- 
ly, the  business  began  to  grow  rapidly  and,  today,  Ky- 
anize finishes  are  sold  from  Maine  to  California. 

An  attractively  printed  pamphlet  entitled  "Dealers'  Mmt 
of  Selling  Hints"  gives  a  number  of  helpful  suggestions 
to  paint  dealers  who  have  the  agency  for  these  Kyanize 
specialties,  that  will  enable  them  to  market  these  goods 
more  readily  by  acquainting  them  with  the  special  merit 
of  each  one  of  these  products,  and  by  showing  how  the 
general  advertising  done  by  the  Boston  Varnish  Company 
can  be  made  to  link  up  with  the  efforts  of  the  local 
dealers. 


AD-EL-ITE  MID-YEAR  CONVENTION. 

THE  Adams  &  Elting  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Toronto  and 
New  York,  held  their  mid-year  salesmen's  conven- 
tion late  last  month.    The  men  came  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  various  meetings  were  in  charge  of  President  Wil- 
liam Porter  Adams  and  P.  K  F.  Adams,  general  manager, 
Howard  Elting  being  away  on  his  annual  holiday. 

'New  advertising  plans  and  sales  promotion  heips  were 
outlined— the  raw  material  situation,  prices,  new  prod- 
ucs,  etc.,  were  taken  up  in  detail.  General  conditions 
were  thoroughly  analyzed,  new  plans  consummated  and 
the  entire  sales  force  enthused  to  a  point  where  all  be- 
lieve that  the  next  six  months  will  prove  the  best  in  the 
company's  history. 


A  TROUBLE  ELIMINATOR. 

AMONG  the  most  useful  aids  to  the  painter  at  the 
present  day  is  the  product  known  as  Sealerine, 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Michael  McNa- 
mara  Varnish  Works,  of  Detroi.  Sealerine  is  not  a  new 
product,  as  it  has  been  made  for  thirty  year.?,  but  its 
uses  are  becoming  more  widely  understood  every  day. 
Any  painter  knows  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  flat  paint  or  lead  and  oil  adhere  to  damp  surfaces, 
whether  the  work  is  exterior  or  interior,  unless  some 
other  product  is  mixed  with  them.  The  manufacturers 
tell  us  that  Sealerine  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  this 
respect  and  painters  have  discovered  that  it  overcomes 
the  dampness  on  wall  work  and  also  eliminates  alkali 
and  lime  trouble. 

This  remarkable  product  is  used  successfully  on  wood, 
brick,  plaster  or  cement,  and  is  also  used  in  connection 


10  the  manufacturers.  The  "Sealerine  Book  of  Proof," 
which  contains  letters  from  prominent  customers,  will 
be  sent  together  with  a  half  gallon  sample  of  Sealerine, 
entirely  free  of  charge  to  any  painter  or  decorator  who 
writes  for  it.  This  gives  the  painters  a  chance  to  test 
this  product  and  learn  its  virtues  for  themselves. 

Painters  and  decorators  who  have  any  difficulty  with 
certain  lines  of  work  and  desire  assistance  will  receive 
full  information  on  overcoming  such  troubles  by  address- 
ing the  "Sealerine  Department,"  Michael  McNamara 
Varnish  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.  Each  month  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  concern  will  appear  in  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  bringing  new  features  before  the  trade. 


FIGURING  A  PROFIT. 

EXPERIENCE  has  proved  that  but  few  business  men 
have  learned  properly  to  figure  profit.  Remember 
that  20  per  cent,  added  to  cost  does  not  yield'  20 
per  cent,  profit.  Profit  is  properly  figured  on  sales,  and 
to  make  a  20  per  cent,  proftt  you  must  add  25  per  cent, 
to  cost.  Keep  the  following  schedule  before  you  and  you 
will  find  it  worth  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year:  — 
5  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  4%  per  cent,  profit  on  sell- 
ing price. 

8V2  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  7  per  cent,  profit  on  sell- 
ing price. 

10  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  9  per  cent,  profit  on  sell- 
ing price. 

121/2  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  11%  per  cent,  profit  on 
selling  price. 

15  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  13  per  cent  profit  on  soil- 
ing iprice. 

K;  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  I414  per  cent,  profit  on  sell- 
ing price. 

aiVz  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  15  per  cent,  profit  on 
selling  price. 

20  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  15  2-:?  per  cent,  profit  on 
selling  price. 

25  per  cent,  added  to  cost  i.si  20  per  cent,  profit  on  sell- 
ing price. 

?,0  per  cent,  added  to  cost  is  21?  per  cent,  profit  on  sell- 
ing price. 

3.S  1-3  per  cent,  added  to  cost  Is  25  per  cent,  profit  on 
selling  price. — Funiture  World. 


What  makes  Ty  Cobb  the  groate-st  baseball  player  In 
the  land?  It  Is  not  that  he  is  phyaic,^lly  bigger  than  his 
fellow  players.  He  is  the  best  because  he  acta  while  the 
others  are  making  up  their  minds.  The  leader  In  every 
line,  whether  in  baseball  or  business,  has  that  quality. 
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RELATION  OF  PIGMENT  AND  VEHICLE. 

MAST'EiR  painters  very  frequently  neglect  to  give  the 
careful  attention  to  the  cost  of  paint  they  mix  In 
the  shop  and  also  to  so  proportioning  the  relation 
between  the  pig'ment  and  the  vehicles  in  shop  mixed 
paints  that  it  will  produce  the  best  results  on  the  sur- 
face to  which  it  is  applied.  One  of  the  claimsi  made;  in 
favor  of  mixed  paints  is  that  they  are  scientifically  pro- 
portioned, but  if  the  painter  weighs  his  pig^nents  and 
measures  his  thinners  carefully,  then  this  claim  no  longer 
holds. 

A  little  booklet  published  by  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  entitled  "How  to  Use  Sipe's  Japan  Oil," 
contains  a  system  for  ascertaining  the  cost  of  paint  mix- 
tures, which  is  invaluable  to  the  painter  who  makes  shop 
mixture^  of  paint  which  are  to  be  thinned  down  at  the 
job.  One  hundred  pounds  of  white  lead  in  oil  and  one 
gallon  pure  raw  linseed  oil  is  given  as  the  formula  for 
"shop  lead."  Eighty-'fiv©  pounds  white  lead  in  oil  and  15 
pounds  zinc  oxide  in  oil,  are  given  as  the  formula  for 
"shop  lead  and  zinc."  In  each  case,  four  gallons  are  pro- 
duced. These  formulas  are  designed  to  be  thinned  with 
linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  Sipe's  Japan  Oil  AA,  in  vary- 
ing proportions  according  to  whether  it  is  used  for  prim- 
ing, second  or  third  coat,  or  on  old  paint  or  new  wood. 
We  recommend  our  readers  to  send  for  this  book,  which 
is  free  to  all  who  mention  The  Painters  Magazine  when 
making  the  request. 


CHANGES  IN  SELLING  FORCE  OF  THE 
STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  COMPANY. 

MR.  AT.T.I30N,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  has  re- 
turned from  Chicago,  where  he  has  secured  specifi- 
cations for  the  opening  season's  requirements  on 
Sanitas,  and  the  firm  have  assigned  him  to  duties  at  the 
factory,  relative  to  colors,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  this  product. 

The  large  Eastern  accounts  will  be  Jiandled  by  H.  B. 
Faber,  and  also  the  Far  West. 

The  middle  section  of  the  West  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  P.  D.  Carey,  who  will  live  in  Chicago,  his  office  being 
in  the  Insurance  Exchange,  No.  231— occupied  by  the 
Building  Material  Exhibit. 

P.  H.  Noble  will  have  New  England  and  New  York  city 
as  his  territory  for  sales  on  Sanitas. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  price  of  Sanitas, 
their  booking  shows  up-to-date  practically  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  increase. 


MARINE  FINISHES. 

EVERYTHING  that  goes  into  the  construction  of 
ships  has  an  increased  importance,  now  that  the 
United  States  must  make  it  her  supreme  business 
to  build  up  a  big  mercantile  marine  for  the  purpose  '  f 
carrying  supplies  to  our  soldiers  across  the  sea  and 
food  to  our  Allies.  A  little  bcok  describing  the  various 
Ad-El-Ite  Marine  Finishes — paints,  varnishes,  enamels 
and  stains — that  comes  to  us  from  the  Adams  &  Elting 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  is,  therefore,  of  special  timeliness.  It  is 
illustrated  with  sample  cards  of  the  various  materials 
described  and  contains  all  the  information  that  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  the  yacht  or  boat  owner,  or  the  contract- 
ing ship  or  yacht  painter  may  need.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  illustrated,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Adams  & 
Elting  Co.'s  advertising  department  and  printing  office, 
by  whom  it  was  produced. 


IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

AH.  McGHAN,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
•  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  was  the  guest  of  the  Salt  Lake  branch  of  the 
organization  August  25.  Following  a  tour  of  the  city  by 
automobile  a  business  meeting  was  held  at  the  Commercial 
club. 

Mr.  McGhan  is  en  route  to  the  Pacific  coast,  visiting 
every  important  city,  advocating  a  business  and  advertis- 
ing campaign  under  the  motto:  "Use  More  Paint,"  and 
generally  promoting  the  movement  of  sanitation  and  clean- 
liness from  the  paint  standpoint. 

Nearly  $500,000  has  been  subscribed  by  the  members  of 
the  organization  for  this  advertising  campaign.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan says  that  the  "Clean  Up — Paint  Up"  campaign  has 
been  obtaining  satisfactory  results  all  over  the  country, 
and  has  resulted  not  only  in  the  use  of  more  paint,  but 
also  in  betterment  of  civic  conditions. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


There  is  little,  indeed,  that  is  impossible  to  human  effort, 
and  confidence  that  a  thing  can  be  done  often  means  its 
actual  accomplishment. 

Somebody  scoffed: — "Oh,  you'll  never  do  that. 

At  least,  no  one  ever  has  done  it;" 

But  he  took  off  his  coat,  and  he  took  off  his  hat. 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 

With  a  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  "quit  it," 

He  started  right  in  and  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  he  done,  AND  HE  DID  IT. 


The  Markets 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  fall  season  is  at  hand, 
when  painters  ought  to  be  busy  and  paint  mate- 
rials in  active  demand,  the  markets  have  been 
quiet  and  buyers  seem  to  have  a  waiting  attitude,  prefer- 
ring to  purchase  from  hand  to  mouth  rather  than  antici- 
pate their  needs. 

White  Lead. 

An  easy  tone  in  the  pig  lead  market  has  brought  about 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  but  not  enough  to 
materially  affect  the  prices  of  the  various  lead  products, 
especially  when  bought  in  small  quantities  or  in  small  job- 
bing lots  of  500  pounds  or  less.  White  lead  in  oil  is  held 
at  12%c.  a  poimd,  foi-  large  lots,  with  the  usual  advance 
for  small  quantitie's,  or  for  small  packages.  Basic  sulphate 
while  lend  maintains  its  prices,  although  some  people  look 
for  a  reduction. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

As  we  go  to  press  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  French 
process  zinc  oxide  is  looked  for.  The  demand  for  .Ameri- 
can process  zinc  oxide  for  the  manufacture  of  automobile 
tires  has  grown  so  great  that  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com- 
pany announces  that  this  material  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able for  the  paint  trade  and  request  that  leaded  zinc  be 


substituted.  These  are  made  from  ore  in  which  lead  and 
zinc  occur  combined  in  the  natural  mineral. 

Red  Lead. 

Sellers  are  not  carrying  large  stocks  and  prices  are  not 
being  forced  down  by  competition.  Dry  red  lead  is 
quoted  at  13c.,  and  red  lead  in  oil  at  13%c.  "for  large  quan- 
tities, with  the  usual  price  advance  for  small  lots. 

Linseed  Oil. 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  linseed  oil;  most  buyers 
appear  to  be  holding  off  hoping^  for  lower  prices.  Quota- 
tions are  on  the  basis  of  $1,22  to  $1.25  per  gallon  in  flve- 
harrel  lots.  Not  until  the  crop  is  actually  harvested  will 
It  be  safe  to  venture  predictions  in  regard  to  the  available 
supply  of  flaxseed,  but  it  is  known  to  be  much  smaller 
than  crushers  had  hoped,  and  for  this  reason  no  material 
reduction  in  the  price  of  linseed  oil  can  be  looked  for 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Turpentine. 

Although  the  local  demand  for  turpentine  has  been 
very  quiet,  prices  have  been  advanced,  due  to  a  firmer 
tone  in  the  Savannah  market;  44c.  to  45c.  a  gallon  is  now 
quoted  for  small  jobbing  lots. 
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MUNNS  WALL 


Killed  Smoke  and 
Water  Stains 
Caused  by  a  Big 
Fire  in  Lenox 
Hotel,  Boston 

Messrs.  l7  F."PERRY 
COMPANY,  one  of  the 

largest  contractors 
and  painting  firms 
in  Boston,  thinks 
MUNNS  WALL 
SIZE  the  greatest 
thing  on  the  market. 

They  recently 
painted  the  Hotel 
Lenox,  where  the 
walls  were  all  water- 
stained  and  smoked 
up  from  a  recent 
fire. 

After  thoroughly 
using  M  I  NNS 
WALL  SIZE,  they 
obtained  a  job  which 
will  compare  with 
any,  no  evidence  re- 
maining of  the  fire. 


Advice  to  Painters: 

If  you  cannot  see  the  bucket  with  a  brush  in  it,  on  the 
one-pound  carton,  don't  accept  a  substitute. 
MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  is  not  sold  under  any  other 
name,  nor  made  by  any  other  person,  firm  or  company. 
There  is  nothing  "Just  as  Good."  MUNNS  WALL 
SIZE  is  so  inexpensive  that  you  cannot  afTord  to  be 
without  it,  and  it  is  too  costly  for  you  to  experiment 
with  substitutes. 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

217-219  Fulton  Street        Brooklyn,  New  York 

Makers  of  Munns  Sluality  Kalsomine 
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No,  Indeed! 

all  paste  powders  are  not 

STEK-O 


Is 


[Spon-Tem  is  now  called  Stek-O] 

The  Perfect  Paste  in  Powder  Form 

but  there  is  a  vast  difference  which  is  appreciated 
especially  by  those  who  do  the  best  class  of  work. 
Trade  built  on  STEK-O  stays. 

CLARKSIZE,  The  Perfect  Size  in  Powder 
Form,  building  a  good  trade  for  jyow  as  it  is  for 
others  / 


Clark  Paper  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


Originators  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

STEK-O  Hill  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 After  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  and  suffering  from 

acute  indigestion,  John  McNamara,  foreman  painter  at 
tbe  Sayre  round  house  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  died 
June  24,  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  New  York,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-flve  years.  Mr.  McNamara  was  an  old-time 
carriage  painter  and,  for  many  years,  worked  at  his  trade 
m  Towa-nda,  Pa.  In  1882  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  as  a  locomotive  painter,  under  the 
foreraanship  of  Charles  Wood,  at  the  Sayre  shops,  then  a 
small  plant.  The  deceased  was  a  capable  workman,  and  in 
the  '30s  and  '90s  the  engines  painted  and  finished  by  him 
were  among  the  best  turned  out  of  the  Sayre  shops.  For 
a  number  of  years  previous  to  assuming  foremanship 
duties  at  the  round  house,  Mr.  McNamara  was  employed 
in  the  coach  painting  department  of  the  Sayre  shops,  un- 
der Master  Painter  W.  H.  Button.  Genial,  generous  and 
genuinely  American,  John  McNamara  passed  along  the 
way,  living  humbly  among  his  fellows,  daily  doing  his 
part  toward  making  the  world  finer  and  happier.  His 
splendid  optimism  and  his  broad  views  of  life's  varied 
activities  and  duties  will  always  be  gently  remembered 
by  his  friends. 

 ^In  connection  with  the  order  for  locomotives  to 


be  built  at  the  Altoona  shops  for  the  Lines  East  of  Pitts- 
burgh of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  order  of  455  locomotives  is  the  largest  ever 
given  the  Altoona  shops,  and  is  sufficient  to  keep  these 
shops  going  at  full  capacity  until  the  close  of  1918. 

 'With  the  advent  of  women  car  and  engine  clean- 


ers and  repairers,  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  American  railways  that  a  move- 
ment be  started  to  have  the  female  car  and  locomotive 
shop  employes  adopt  a  standard  dress  or  uniform  similar 
to  that  worn  by  the  women  employed  in  the  shops  of  the 
English  railroads.  Should  this  movement  succeed,  we 
should  no  longer  see  stalwart  members  of  the  gentler  sex 


cavorting  about  the  shops  arrayed  in  all  the  faded  glories 
of  one  of  Solomon's  wives. 

 The  Union  Pacific  has  in  force  a  rather  unique 

insurance  plan  which  oar  and  locomotive  painters,  in 
common  with  other  employes,  are  finding  exceedingly 
attractive.  All  employes  of  the  company,  earnings  not 
to  exceed  $4,000  a  year,  and  who  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  for  a  year  or  more,  get  free  both  life 
and  accident  and  health  insurance.  The  life  insurance  is 
a  full  year's  wages,  to  be  paid  in  monthly  installments, 
with  a  minimum  of  $500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,500.  The 
accident  and  health  insurance  consists  of  half  wages,  in 
monthly  installments  for  various  periods,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  disability.  Employes  leaving  the  ser- 
vice for  any  cause  whatsoever  automatically  cease  to  have 
insurance  as  provided  under  this  plan.  Employes,  how- 
ever, retired  on  pension  after  January  1,  1917,  are  con- 
sidered in  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  life  'insurance, 
but  not  for  accident  or  health  insurance. 

—  Master  Painter  William  Mullendorf  is  due  to  have 

the  equipment  under  his  expert  care  augmented  to  the 
extent  of  71  passenger  cars,  which  the  Illinois  Central  has 
ordered  from  the  Pullman  Car  Company. 

 The  Alabama  Great  Southern  won  the  E.  H.  Har- 

riman  memorial  gold  medal  for  the  most  notable  showing 
along  Safety  First  lines  during  the  past  year.  Master 
Painter  J.  M.  Gilmore's  department,  located  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  did  its  part  in  winning  the  medal.  The  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  roads  in  the  country  in  the  matter  of  furnishing 
Safety  First  to  its  patrons,  and  under  Gilmore's  expert 
methods  the  rolling  stock  furnishes  a  splendid  example 
of  good  painting. 

 Recently,  in  the  yards  of  the  Bush  Terminal. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  large  number  of  stenographers  and 
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Mrir  Here's 
ihe  Real  ThiM 
at  last' — ^ 

and  Low 

in  Price/ ! 


9f 


Takes  the  place  of  Shellac, 
Varnish  and  Lacquer  for 
every  purpose.  Dries  in  three 
hours.   Hardens  overnight. 


$0.75 

per  Gal. 


I^B^^^     REGISTERED  ^ 


ytrrK  CUTS  DOWN  YOUR 
'  ^  ^  CARRYING  COSTS 


U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Pore-filling  and  Non-penetrating  like  SHELLAC.  Tough,  Glossy  and  Neutral  like 
LACQUER.  More  Durable  and  Rubs  Quicker  than  VARNISH.  The  most  remarkable  wood 
finish  ever  offered  regardless  of  price — the  result  of  22  years  of  scientific  thought  and  chemical 
experimentation.  Made  of  degras  (pronounced  Degrah),  the  animal  oil  taken  from  sheeps'  wool 
combined  with  other  high-class  ingredients.  The  result  is  an  entirely  new  and  dift'erent  product. 
Has  longer  life  and  greater  elasticity  than  mineral  or  vegetable  oil  products. 

Takes  the  place  of  Shellac,  Lacquer  and  the  following  varnishes  :  Hard  Oil  Finish,  Cabintl 
Rubbing,  Finishing,  Floor,  Spar,  Automobile  and  Carriage  Varnish.  Perfectly  neutral  for  Brass 
or  Copper.  Makes  a  Bronze  Liquid.  Can  be  used  directly  over  Hardwood  Stains.  Prevents 
penetrating  stains  from  bleeding.  Equally  good  for  both  interior  and  exterior  use.  Transparent 
and  smooths  out  like  glass.  Two  coats  do  the  work  of  a  coat  of  shellac  or  filler  and  three  of  any 
varnish  selling  at  the  same  price. 

Apply  it  one  day.    Sandpaper  it  and  apply  more — or  Rub  or  Polish  it — the  next  morning. 
comes  in  DEGRAH  Enamel  Varnish,  and  DEGRAH  White  Enamel. 

We  are  publishing  this  ad  for  the  express  purpose  of  asking  every  rcuUr  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  to  send  us  his  name  and  address  and  receive  a  free  sample.  There  is  no  obligation.  Write 
for  tne  free  sample  to-day — NOW^ 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO.,  117  Keystona  Bldg.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Looking  Ahead 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  a  Varnish 
that  simply  produces  a  beautiful  fin- 
ish use  almost  any  old  Varnish,  but 
if  you  are  in  business  to  stay  and 
grow,  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
Painters  and  Dealers  who  handle 

Rubberite  Varnish 


It  is  waterproof,  tough  and  elastic. 
It  will  stand  wear  and  weather.  It 
will  not  scratch  or  turn  white.  It 
produces  a  brilliant  and  lasting  lustre. 
Prices  right — REPEAT  orders  sure. 
Full  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Look  or  the  Monad  Trademark 


Atlantic  Drier  &  Varnish  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers  of 


Moleskin 
Flat  Paint 
More-Lite 
Mi'l  White 


Takitof 
Remover 
Varnamel  Stains 
and  Enamels 


5EALERIN£ 


the  Right  Hand  Help  of  the  Painter 
Send  for  Free  Sample 

Try  it  like  thousands  of  other 
painters  have  done.  You'll 
find  the  same  saving  of  labor 
and  material — from  25  to  33 
per  cent.  SEALERINE  will 
make  paint  adhere  to  damp 
surfaces  and  will  overcome 
lime  trouble  in  wall  painting. 
Send    now  for   our  booklet. 

I'his  proposition  slioiiltl  interest  every  live 
Johher   in    Anierica.      II  rite   us  today. 

Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 


other  women  and  girls,  from  offices  of  the  Terminal,  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  lo  do  outdoor  work  before  visitors 
from  a  number  of  large  corporations.  In  actual  practice 
they  are  also  showing  that  they  are,  in  many  indoor  pur- 
suits, including  the  cleaning  and  painting  and  varnishing 
of  cars,  not  a  whit  behind  the  male  of  the  species. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  decided  to  sus- 
pend, temporarily  at  least,  the  rule  covering  the  employ- 
ment of  men  beyond  a  certain  age.  Many  other  roads 
are  falling  in  line,  and  instead  of  drawing  the  age  limit 
at  45  years,  persons  between  this  age  and  70  years  may 
be  employed  during  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  six 
months  thereafter.  Such  employment  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered permanent,  and  it  will  not  carry  with  it  the 
privileges  of  the  pension  department.  In  not  a  few  of 
the  car  and  locomotive  paint  shops  today  painters  ap- 
proaching 70  years,  an<i  in  many  cases  well  past  that  age. 
are  bravely  trying  to  do  a  man's  work  while  the  world 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  cutting  Kaiser  Bill's  sus- 
penders. 

 Painters,  in  company  with  other  shop  employes 

on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  railroads,  have  recently  received  an  advance  in 
wages  varying  from  3^/4  cents  to  ^Yz  cents  an  hour. 

 The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing its  employes  physically  fit  for  these  grim  days  of  war, 
has  under  way  a  campaign  for  the  better  sanitary  and 
hygienic  condition  of  its  army  of  workmen.  Dr.  Ei.  M. 
Parlett,  medical  oflicer  of  the  road's  welfare  bureau,  has 
addressed  a  communication  to  employes,  urging  them  to 
devote  particular  attention  to  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
their  homes  and  communities.  They  are  advised  to  be 
alive  to  their  opportunities  for  the  protection  of  their 
families  and  for  their  own  physical  welfare.  The  men  in 
Master  Painter  John  D.  Wright's  department  have  been 
duly  interested  in  work  of  the  above  sort,  as  painters 
everywhere  may  well  afford  to  be. 

 The  men  in  Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green's  depart- 
ment, on  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  who  may  hap- 
pen to  enter  military  service  are  to  have  their  pension 
rights  taken  care  of,  according  to  instructions  issued  by 
President  R.  H.  Aishton,  these  instructions  covering  also 
the  rights  of  all  other  employes.  The  head  of  each  de- 
partment is  to  advise  the  secretary  of  the  pension  board 
of  the  names  of  employes  entering  the  service,  together 
with  their  positions  and  the  date  when  they  leave  the 
service  of  the  railroad.  When  a  former  employe  is  dis- 
charged from  military  service  and  returns  to  the  rail- 
road, the  head  of  the  department  will  be  required  to  ad- 
vise the  secretary  of  the  pension  board  promptly  of  the 
absentee's  name,  the  date  of  his  re-entering  the  service, 
and  the  position  he  holds. 

 The  latest  locomotives  built  at  Crewe,  England. 

are  finished  in  the  "All-black"  style  adopted  as  a  war 
lime  finish,  in  which  considerable  economy  is  effected  by 
dispensing  with  lining  out  and  other  decorative  work. 
The  locomotives  are  reported  as  presenting  a  striking 
appearance  in  this  garb. 

 Master  Painter  H.  C.  Lafferty,  of  the  I^ong  Island, 

is  due  to  have  special  inspection  duties  assigned  to  his 
department,  the  road  being  in  the  market  for  40  passen- 
ger cars  and  25  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

 Employes  of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 

Coast  Railway,  to  the  number  of  4,359,  have  joined  the 
army  and  gone  into  active  service.  Members  of  the  com- 
pany's pension  fund  who  have  gone  number  more  than 
2,000,  and  the  company  is  paying  their  contributions 
during  their  absence. 

 The  men  employed  under  Master  Painter  George 

Warlick,  of  the  Rock  Island,  in  common  with  3,000  or 
4.0O0  other  employes  of  the  road,  have  recently  enjoyqrl 
a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages.  Piece  workers  will 
receive,  under  the  new  arrangemnt,  an  increase  of  15 
per  cent. 

 D.  A.  Little,  who  knows  the  temper  of  an  auto- 
mobile as  the  average  man  knows  the  temper  of  his  wife, 
remarks  that  an  old  automobile  looks  older  than  any- 
thing else,  unless  it  is  an  old  derby  hat. 

 The  name  "St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and. South- 
ern." which  has  been  fbr  years  the  designation  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  lines  south  and  southwest  of  St.  Louis, - 
no  longer  appears  on  the  time  cards,  and  it  is  removed 
from   the  passenger  car  eauipment  ■  as.  fast  as  Master- 
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QUALITY 


SERVICE 


MONARCH  PAINT  100'  PURE 

''The  Pioneer  Quality  Pure  Paint' 


Senour's  Floor  Paint 

"The  Old  Reliable" 


Neu  Tone  Flat  Wall  Paint 

''The  Painter's  FaVorite" 


MR.  PAINTER: 

Now  >s  the  t>me  to  decide  the  kind  of  Pa:nt  you  w.ll  use  for  Fall  and  W>nter  deco.<.tmg- 
.  .t  to-be  a  cheap,  makesh.ft  Pa.nt  that  wOl  look  lOOVv  Perfect        ^^^^f^^^^^^  ^,^0  c 
the  effect  of  weather  changes  and  ordinary  usage? -or  .s  .t  to  be  a  Pamt  that  ^ 
ialion  foriV  V^ars  old,  to  be  a  h.gh  grade,  test  proven  Pamt  .that  will  not  only  look  I  UU  .  t^e.tect, 
but  stand  up  under  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions  and  hard  usage. 

These  are  days  when  your  clients  will  expect,  not  only  satisfaction^  but  ^-1;;^  /^^^^^^^^ 
you,  which  mean:,  that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  their  decorating  with  any  Paint  except   h    be  t  and 
the  most  durable,  if  you  expect  to  retain  them  as  clients,  and  your  reputation  as  a  first  class,  depend 
able  decorator. 

Therefore — we  recommend — 

MONARCH  PAINT  100%  PURE 
SENOUR'S  FLOOR  PAINT 
NEU-TONE  FLAT  WALL  PAINT 


a 

an 


11  unexcelled  M ARTIN-SENOUR  QUALITY  FINISHES  adaptable 

nd  interior  decoration,  that  will  satisfy  your  clients,  retain  their  good  will  and  boost  your  lepulation 

d  w.ll  do— and  get  our  Fall  and  Winter  Decoratinc^  Proposition. 


in  your  community. 

Write  at  once 


-a  card  wii 


THE  MAPTIN-SENOUR  CO. 

PIONEERS  OF  PURE  PAINT 
CHICAGO     MONTREAL    WINNIPEG  LINCOLN 
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THE  PAINTEKS  MAGAZINE  AND 


ADAMS    ELTING  COMPANY 

Paint  and  Varnish  Products 


A  special  finish  for  every  need— goods  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  years  through  years  of  satisfactory 

service  on  the  job 

716-726  WASHINGTON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 

TORONTO  NEW  YORK 


Painters  E.  L.  Younger,  C.  A.  Gilbert  and  J.  D.  Flake 
have  the  cars  turned  over  to  their  departments. 

.  Just  to  show  that  he  is  not  above  being  preju- 
diced, that  accomplished  piscatorial  artist,  Charles  E. 
Copp,  refuses  to  yank  in  a  German  carp,  when  he  chances 
to  hook  one. 

 A  recent  visitor  at  the  Topeka  shops  of  the 

Santa  Fe  found  Master  Car  Painter  John  Hartley's  de- 
partment pushing  along  with  a  fine  volume  of  work,  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  sluggish  activities.  In  "Jack"  Staf- 
ford, Hartley  has  a  most  capable  assistant  and  one  who 
IS  on  the  job,  with  every  detail  of  the  business  at  his 
finger  tips. 

 Frank  Robbins,  of  the  Havana  Central  Railway, 

Havana,  Cuba,  has  for  some  time  been  enjoying  a  vaca- 
tion at  his  old  home,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  having  come  to  the 
States  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Robbons,  who, 
we  are  pleased  to  say,  is  quite  fully  recovered. 

 Painters  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  well 

as  employes  of  less  importance,  have  received  from  Gen- 
eral Manager  Elisha  Lee  a  booklet  entitled  "Courtesy  of 
the  Pass  Privilege,"  in  which  the  reader  is  informed  that 
"an  employe  using  a  pass  is  enjoying  a  privilege  of  trans- 
portation. A  passenger  holding  a  ticket  has  bought  and 
paid  for  a  right  of  transportation,  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  every  way  superior." 

 The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  called  a  consider- 
able number  of  retired  employes  to  its  service,  a  policy 
which  is  being  observed  by  numerous  other  roads  both 
East  and  West. 

 Keep  your  eye  on  one  William  H.  Ross,  who  has 

become  associated  with  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  will  represent  the  railway  sales 
department  as  sales  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Ross  is  a  hustler,  and  if  you  aren't  careful 
he  will  sell  you  a  carload  of  paint. 

 Cars  to  be  built  and  painted  is  the  order  of  the 

day  from  the  government,  so  it  is  reported.  Orders  are 
soon  to  be  placed,  it  is  said,  for  17,000  cars  for  service 
with  the  forces  in  France. 


 The  Constitutionalist  Railways  of  Mexico  has  es- 
tablished a  general  purchasing  agency  at  Houston,  Tex., 
and  the  work  of  building  new  equipment  is  going  for- 
ward steadily.  At  the  company  shops,  at  Augas  Cali- 
entes  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  new  cars  are  being  built 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  foreman  painter  in  those 
formerly  tumultuous  centers  is  having  the  time  of  his 
life  in  chasing  the  carpenters  and  other  artificers  of  wood 
and  metal. 

 The  men  under  Master  Painter  John  F.  Roscoe, 

of  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  shops  of  the  International  and 
Great  Northern,  have  been  granted  an  increase  in  wages 
in  common  with  a  thousand  other  mechanics,  the  grand 
total  of  the  increase,  annually,  being  $140,000. 

 The  wage  controversy  between  the  Southeastern 

railroads  and  their  25,000  federated  shop  employes,  which 
has  been  in  progress  since  last  February,  has  been  set- 
tled, except  for  a  few  details,  by  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  William  B.  Wilson,  to  whom  it  was  re- 
ferred, after  mediation  by  a  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment had  failed.  The  decision  provides  for  an  increase 
of  cents  an  hour  for  mechanics  and  specialists,  and 
GVa  cents  an  hour  for  all  other  men  represented.  The  de- 
cision also  provides  for  an  eight-hour  day.  A  very  large 
number  of  car  and  locomotive  painters  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  this  increase  in  the  territory  named. 

 Women  and  girls  employed  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  now  number  2,000  in  the  operating  department 
alone.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been  employed  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months.  Among  this  number  are  200 
car  cleaners.  So  far  no  female  additions  to  the  paint  shop 
forces  have  been  made. 

 Master  Locomotive  Painter  D.  A.  Little,  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Little,  their 
two  daughters  and  two  sons,  recently  enjoyed  a  SGS-mile 
automobile  trip,  which  included  such  points  of  interest 
as  Penn  State  College,  Pleasant  Gap,  Lewistown,  Clarks 
Ferry,  Harrisburg,  Gettysburg,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  then  on 
over  the  old  National  Pike,  now  one  of  the  best  Maryland 
State  roads,  to  Hancoclv,  and  Cumberland,  and  thence 
northward  through  old  Bedford  Springs  to  Altoona.  At 
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MURESCO 

Unequalled  as  an  interior  finish  for  tinting 
and  decorating  walls  and  ceilings 
of  any  description. 


It  Does 
Not  Crack, 
Rub  or 
Peel  Off 


Decorations. 

Will  not  St""" '-*r?or  R"?,-,rWrTH«^5™c 

Klus  Suction. 
For  Sale  By  All  Dealers. 


Pound  for  Pound,  MURESCO  will 
cover  fully  20  per  cent,  more  surface 
than  similar  preparations,  look  better  and  wear  longer. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  one  coat  is  sufficient,  although 
others  can  be  applied. 

Made  in  White,  twenty  tints,  and  twenty  colors. 

Sold  in  5-pound  packages,  100-pound  kegs,  half  barrels 
and  barrels. 

Look  for  the  Anchor  trade-mark  on  all  packages  none 
genuine  without. 


Manufactured  only  by 


Beniamin  Moore  &  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Toronto,  Canada 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


ONE  enamel  for  exteriors  and 
interiors — elegant  and  flaw- 
less, for  upper  class  interiors — tough, 
elastic  and  weather-proof,  for  exteriors. 

Banzai  Enamel  is  more  and 
more  used  for  exteriors — the  columns 
and  entrances  of  homes — because  its 
mirror-smooth  surface  does  not  gather 
grime  like  paint.  It  stays  immaculately 
white.  Made  by  Pitcairn  V^arnish  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  manufacturing 
branch  of  the 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Facteries 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Newark,  N.  J, 

Distributing  stocks  in  26  leading  cities — sold  by  dealers 
and  re*pons  ble  painters  everywhere 


AGED 

FLOOR  SPAR 
FINISHING  SPAR. 

FLAT  FINISH 
BANZAI  ENAMEL 


BANZA 
ENAMEL 


Cumberland,  the  party  feasted  upon  a  chic  :en  dinner  such 
as  anly  a  Maryland  chef  is  capable  of  serving.  Altogether 
it  was  a  most  delightful  little  journey  through  a  pictur- 
esque and  historical  bit  of  country. 

 It  you  are  a  really  patriotic  painter,  you  must 

adopt  "Hooverian"  principles,  and  arrange  your  diet  in  a 
manner  to  conserve  the  food  suppiy.  Fix:  up  your  menus 
to  include  fish  and  vegetables,  corn  bread  and  fruit.  Eat 
reasonably,  live  rationally,  slip  an  idle  doJlar  to  the  inter- 
est account,  now  and  then,  and  help,  your  country  to  the 
limit.    This  way  out,  please! 

 —  A  recent  issue  of  the  Interborough  Bulletin  car- 
ried' a  picture  of  an  inspiring  looking  parade,  led  by  that 
intrepid  American  and  master  painter  of  the  Interborough 
forces,  John  T.  McCracken.  John  wore  a  smile  that  would 
fetch  fifty  plunks  of  gold  at  almost  any  Beauty  Show,  and 
his  speech  at  the  flag  raising,  which  followed  the  march 
around,  fervently  topped  off  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  Incidentally,  John  T.  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  had  the  flag  raising  in 
charge,  the  entire  event  being  staged  by  the  car  equip- 
ment department. 

 No!     This  din't  happen  on  the  lovely  road  of 

Anthracite,  as  Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller  will  tell  you  in 
a  jiffy,  alttiough,  in  the  cou'  se  of  human  events,  som?th  ng 
akin  to  it  mi.eht  occur  along  that  immaculate  line:  A.  S. 
Miskin,  who  was  very  well  '-nown  by  porters  of  a  small 
railway  station,  not  many  miles  from  London,  was  one 
morning  wiifing  for  hi?  urial  train,  and  observing-  a 
porter  coming  toward  him.  said:— "Ah,  good  morning. 
■  iohn.  .Vnything  fresh  this  morning?"  "No,  sir."  sa'd 
the  porter  with  a  smile,  "only  the  paint  vou  are  lean'ng 
against." 

 t'le  U)iion  Pacific  Railroad  shoos  at  Omaha 

Neb.,  Master  Painter  \V.  W.  Christman  is  busy  handling 
a  large  volume  of  work.  At  these  shops,  as  elsewh^r-. 
the  .scarcity  of  labor  is  fast  bocom'n<'  a  s-^rious  probl'^ra 
and  the  employment  of  women  is  being  given  attention 
by  shop  and  terminal  authorities. 

 At  the  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  shops  of  the  Toledo  and 


Ohio  Central  Railroad,  Foreman  Painter  C.  V.  Elberson 
iii  ixandling  plenty  of  painting  this  season,  despite  the 
scarcity  of  help.  The  above  road  operates  an  equipment 
consi&tiri|g<  of  140  locomotives,  45  passenger  cars  and 
freight  cars  to  the  number  of  8,614,  and  the  painting  re- 
pairs are  always  finely  taken  care  of  Elberson  is  an 
up-to-date  paint  shop  manager,  schooled  in  the  latest 
methods  of  railway  equipment  painting,  and  an  Ohioan. 
who  will  make  you  feel  at  home  at  a  moment's  notice. 

 Talk  about  versatility,  yoti  can  man v  times  find 

it  being  kicked  around  the  railway  paint  shop  and  not 
recognize  the  gift  until  it  gets  out  in  to  the  drift  of  world 
aaffirs.  To  illustrate: — Not  so  long  ago  one  Reid,  a  most 
likeable  chap,  after  working  for  Master  Painter  W.  H. 
Button,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  took  Greeley's 
advice  and  went  up  into  the  Northwest  and  located  at 
Castlewood,  South  Dakota,  where  he  ventured  into  a  gen- 
eral store  business.  Today,  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  town  and  piling  up  money  at  a  rate 
that  threatens  to  swamp  the  bank.  Then  young  GrifBn 
came  along,  worked  awhile,  plugged  through  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  holding  down  the  job  of  city  bac- 
teriologist in  one  of  the  big  Hudson  River  towns.  Jetties, 
another  employe  under  Mr.  Button,  is  with  Blooming- 
dale's,  of  New  York,  where  he  is  making  .good  at  one  of 
the  busiest  counters  in  the  city.  Graton  is  another  for- 
mer employe  of  the  same  shop  who  is  now  lacated  in  the 
Bay  State  lecturing  and  writing  on  agriculture,  a  plant 
wizard  and  a  farmer,  and  altogether  a  mighty  interest- 
ing figure  in  any  collection  of  clever  men.  Woodruff,  an- 
other employe,  played  Topsy  all  over  the  East  under  can- 
vas with  the  Fred  Williams  enterprise,  and,  happy  to 
say,  lives  to  tell  the  story.  And  so  on  down  to  where 
the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain  you  may  find  men 
who  formerly  spread  paint  and  earned  their  daily 
bread  leaning  over  a  mahl-stick  now  getting  space  on 
the  front  page  for  doing  things  that  attract  attentior.. 

 \y.  C.  Hoover  is  a  foreman  pa'nter  w'th  a  fa'.:\-'is 

i.iame,  located  at  St.  Josepli,  Mo.,  in  char-°'=  of  the  s:")i>=; 
of  the  S,t  J.  H.  &  &  P.  Co..  who  is  doing  his  share 
in  the  game  of  "brighten  the  corner  where  you  are," 
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m.LY£aR  ROUND 

/IDVERTISING 


O  N 


P/IINTS&YARNISHES 

ROYAL  advertising  is  a  steady  all-year-round 
magnetic  force  that  will  attract  trade  for  you— 
every  month  in  the  year— all  the  while— a  con- 
tinuous selling  punch  that  makes  your  paint  stock  fast- 
moving  instead  of  seasonal  "Shelf  goods." 

EVERY  MONTH  in  the  year  will  have  a  different 
local  advertising  campaign  on  a  different  Royal  ^ 
product— fresh  in  its  interest  to  your  prospective 
customers,  and  every  month's  campaign  linked  up 
to  every  other  month  through  the  similarity  of 
lauels,  newspap'er  -ads.  mailing  folders  and  window 
displays  thi.'?  general  relation  meaning  strong  ac- 
cumulative effect  for  you. 

EVERY  MONTH  a  new  set  of  resultful  newspaper 
ads.  in.=erted  free  in  your  local  newspaper  over 
your  name — all  working  hard  for  Royal  sales — right 
at  home — for  you. 

EVERY  MONTH  a,  different  selling  message 
(unique  folders,  forceful  letters  etc.)  sent  by  mail 
to  your  prospective  customers. 

EVERY  MONTH  a  new  Royal  Window  t)isplay 
something  attractive  in  Window  Trims  Window 
Cutouts.  Window  Cards,  to  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  Passers-by. 

EVERY  MONTH  a  new  feature  for  your  movie 
advertising  some  mon  hs  a  50 -foot  cartoon  rilm 
reel  with  youi-  ad.  on  a  lO-foot  trailer;  other  months 
colored  ad.  slides. 

Consider  well  the  force  of  ihis  all-year-rDuiul  Incal 
advertising  linkcfl  ui)  to  your  store.  Xow  isn't  it  jusl 
tlte  kind  of  a  projjosition  you  lia\c  hccn  looking  lor.-* 
Why  not  just  credit  yourself  willi  one  l>ig  opporliuiit}- 
and    send    for    the     Royal    .\d\H'rtising  rorltolio, 

•l'R(  )l''l'rS  \  S.  (■(  )1'.\\  I'.i'.S." 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

By  A.  AsHMUN  Kelly 
THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

598  pages   of   practical   information;   many    himdreds    of    working  formulas; 


many  illustrations   $3.50 

THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER 

Up-to-date   information   on   staining,   filling,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  oiling, 

waxing,  etc.;  250  pages   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.    No  illustrations   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter   1.50 


Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


and  the  equipment  under  his  expert  care  shows  the  touch 
of  men  who  "know  how."  Hoover  is  really  one  of  fhe 
interesting  citizens  of  the  "packing  house  town." 

 J.  T.  Hartnagel,  who  used  to  "draw  pictures" 

before  he  grew  accustomed  to  drawing  a  fat  salary,  says 
that  "artists  who  paint  pictures  of  wheat  fields  always 
have  the  wheat  shocked  too  well,"  which  is  shocking. 

 The  sixty-third  annual  statement  of  the  Chicago 

Burlington  and  Quincy  is  a  most  interesting  document,  ag 
annual  reports  go,  and  shows  among  other  things  that  the 
company  owns  1,269  passenger  cars  of  all  classes;  of  this 
number  56  were  added  during  the  year.  Locomotives  to 
the  number  of  1,746  were  owned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  All  classes  of  freight  cars  numbered  at  the 
same  date  66,547.  The  foremen  painters  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  this  equipment  in  suitable  shape  are  P. 
W.  Bulmer,  W.  C.  Byers,  J.  H.  Cretors,  A.  Kenyon,  F.  E. 
Long,  Chris  Rausch,  and  P.  .J.  Wealtley,  all  of  them  being 
able  and  efficient  managers  and  painters. 

 ^Secretary  A.  P.  Dane,  denied  tlie  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  collecting  his  dues  in  a  personal  way  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  in  September, 
is  sending  out  the  bills  by  mail  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  hoped  he  will  receive  prompt  responses,  with  the  cash, 
from  all  members  Come  to  the  front,  fellows,  and  peel  off 
a  green  wrapper  from  your  roll  of  war  time  profits. 

— — ' — ^Harry  Norris,  of  the  C.  A.  Willey  Co.,  and  en- 
joying an  extensive  acquaintance  among  master  car  and 
locomotive  painters,  when  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  vast 
army  that  travel  a  la  Erie  from  the  metropolis  to  Ridge- 
vood,  N.  ,T.  Recently  there  was  a  block  on  the  road,  just 
outside  of  Rutherford,  and  Harry  got  off  and  started  to 
walk,  but  after  going  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  came 
back  and  got  on  the  train  again.  He  made  the  explana- 
tion that  he  happened  to  remember  that  Mrs.  Norris  didn't 
expect  him  until  the  train  arrived. 

 G.  T.  Abel,  contracting  car  painter  of  railway 

equipment,  has  his  force  of  men  busy  doing  over  the  cars 
of  the  Frankford.  Tacony  and  Holmesburg  Street  Rail- 
way, at  Tacony,  Pennsylvania.  Abel  is  an  able  workman 
and  manager  whicliever  way  you  spell  it. 


 ^George  T.  Ashton  is  the  efficient  and  hustling  fore- 
man painter  of  the  Buffalo,  Lockport  and  Rochester,  and 
is  located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  road  is  one  of  the  fine 
up-State  interurban  roads,  and  Ashton  is  keeping  the 
equipment  at  100  per  cent,  good  in  the  matter  of  paint  and 
varnish.  He  learned  his  trade  at  the  Lincoln  Park  shops 
of  the  BuiTalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  and  you  may 
wear  smoked  glasses  and  see  that  he  learned  it  right. 

 ^In  the  tales  of  a  wayside  inn  is  recorded  a  game 

of  pool  betwcn  two  knights  of  the  road,  known  to  about 
every  master  painter  this  side  of  the  east  side  of  Maine, 
recently  pulled  off,  which  started  as  a  fifty  point  game,  but 
after  nearly  three  and  one-half  hours  forty  points  were 
reached  and  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  called  the  match 
off  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  care  to  keep  open  all 
night.  The  wary  contestents  in  this  warfare  of  the  nimble 
spheres  were  Fred  Elmquest  and  Cliff  Chamberlin. 

 Of  course  you  have  noted  the  fact,  as  explained  in 

the  daily  press,  that  the  Pullman  Car  Company  has  en- 
joyed a  record  year  of  prosperity,  the  total  revenues  for 
the  year  being  $48,000,000,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
>ear  of  ten  per  cent.  To  this  unprecedented  attainment, 
Master  Painters  W.  M.  Breithaupt,  George  Swing  and  E. 
A.  Woodruff  have,  through  their  departments,  contributed 
a  splendid  measure  of  results. 

 At  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road five  tractors  are  being  built  and  suitably  painted 
and  finished  by  Master  Painter  D.  A.  Little's  men,  which 
individually  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a  medium  sized  loco- 
motive. Four  of  the  tractors  are  intended  for  use  in  Balti- 
more and  one  in  Jersey  City.  They  are  run  on  storage 
batteries,  and  have  two  pairs  of  60-inch  wheels,  with  solid 
rubber  tires,  and  are  used  in  place  of  horses  in  pulling 
freight  cars  through  streets,  where  the  steam  locomotive 
is  not  allowed.  These  tractors  do  not  run  on  rails,  but 
over  tiles  or  any  old  ruts  or  cobble  stone  pavement,  and 
the  two  previously  furnished  the  cities  above  mentioned 
have  proved  a  great  success. 

 The  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  repeated  in  its  latest  annual  report,  that  the 
use  of  steel  passenger  cars  be  required  seems  in  a  fair 
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Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  land 

like  the  fine  new  twelve  story  structure  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  Co.  of  Boston,  are  finished 
with  Kyanize  products.  For  the  modern  office  building,  store  or  private  home  there  is  no 
finer  product,  domestic  or  imported,  to  bring  light  and  health  to  all  corners  than  Kyanize  White  Enamel. 
The  paint  contractor  who  uses  Kyanize  is  sure  to  leave  a  perfect  completed  job  which  will  add  glory  to  his 
reputation  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  big  future  business.  Kyanize  White  Enamel  is  the  perfect 
working,  free  flowing  enamel  that  applies  right,  dries  right  and  wears  right.  Because  it  is  built  to  stand  up 
■  on  exterior  exposed  work  it  is  the  long-life,  ever  white  enamel  for  all  purposes.  On  your  next  job  calling  tor 
white  enamel  be  sure  to  use 


For  the  right  interior  finish  on  woodwork,  there  is  no  finer  product  than  kyani/.e  Interior 
as  used  in  the  above  building  it  has  produced  a  finished  surface  that  has  been  the  object  of  the  admiration  ot 
all  who  have  seen  it.  For  the  practical  painter  Kyanize  Interior  meets  the  demand  for  an  easy  working, 
smooth  flowing,  hard  drying  inferior  vainish  that,  on  the  completed  job,  reflects  credit  on  the  painter.  Use 
Kyanize  and  let  it  help  to  establish  for  you  the  reputation  of  being  the  leading  painter  ot 
your  locality.     There's  no  finer  product  made. 

ini:ATiQ\s    ]  11 

ASK  US  TO  SEND  YOU  THIS  SPECIFICATION  BOOK 

Here's  a  book  that  from  cover  to  cover  is  devoted  to  good,  sound  practical  advice, 
in  everyday  common-sense  language,  showing  the  proper  method  tor  obtaiiiuiK  hi^h  grade  hmshc< 
work  the  Kyanize  way,  with  Kyanize  White  Knamel.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  it  post-paid 
and  post-haste  to  any  up-to-date  painter  who  is  interested  in  improving  his  profession.  I- rom  it  you 
will  learn  many  interesting  things  about  Kyani/e  White  I'.namel,  and  it  will  open  to  you  the  way  to 
better  work,  bigger  jobs  and  best  results.     Send  for  it  today. 


Boston  Varnish  Company 


CHICAGO  Fine  Varnishes  and  Enamels  i  RANCisr.o 

Warehouse  and  Office  \  Warehouse  and  OHice 

519  W.*Twelfth  Street  EvCrCtt  StatioD  BostOn,  U.  S.  A.  .Ml  California  Street 
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Stand  On  Our 
Reputation 

Y'OUR  future  success  as  a 
^  painting  and  decorating  con- 
tractor depends  solely  upon  how 
your  work  looks  —  and  how 
your  paint  lasts. 

Reputation  is  the  foundation 
of  your  success  and  ours.  Your 
success  is  certain  if  you  do  good 
work  and  use  Lowe  Brothers 
Paints. 

Your  customers  know  our 
reputation,  and  it  will  help  you 
land  contracts  without  cutting 
your  price  to  meet  cheap  com- 
petition.   Try  it! 

Jhc  £owe  Brothers  Companif 

456  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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way  to  be  carried  out  without  further  effort  on  the  \ia.rt 
of  the  commission.  On  January  1,  1917,  there  were  in  pas- 
senger train  service  15,754  all-steel  cars  and  6,136  wooden 
cars  having  steel  underframes.  The  present  number  of 
wooden  cars  in  passenger  train  service,  39,169,  indicates 
a  retirement  since  January  1,  1912,  of  8,957  cars.  Some 
2,213  cars  were  retired  during  1916.  However,  at  the  rate 
wooden  cars  are  having  steel  underframes  applied  to 
them,  it  looks  like  a  long  distance  to  travel  before  reach- 
ing the  total  elimination  of  the  wooden  cars.  And,  after 
all,  what  a  "comfy"  feeling  those  wooden  car  interiors 
have  as  one  settles  into  the  depth  of  the  great  plush  seats 
with  backs  built  to  fit  the  crookedest  spine,  and  a  finish 
over  all  conducive  to  a  supreme  sense  of  travel  happiness. 

 A.  W.  Munster,  former  general  storekeeper  ci  the 

Eoston  and  Maine,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent, 
a  fact  which  will  please  the  road's  painting  department 
because  A.  W.  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  besetting 
trials  of  the  painter. 

 A.  McKeag  is  the  foreman  painter  at  the  Xew 

Haven  (Conn.)  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  and  a  recent  caller  found  him  having  just  re- 
turned from  a  most  enjoyable  vacation  spent  in  Louisville. 
Ky.  McKeag  acquired  a  million  dollar  complexion  down 
in  the  blue  grass  country,  and  he  confesses  that  he  feels 
equal  to  whipping  his  weight  in  wild  cats,  which  shows 
what  a  simple  little  outing  will  sometimes  do  for  a  run 
down  system. 

 The   electric   locomotive   recently   built  by  the 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  given  a  famous  coat  of  black 
in  the  department  under  the  care  of  Master  Painter  D. 
A.  Little,  and  now  being  tried  out  on  the  electric  roads 
about  Philadelphia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  capable  of  hauling  heavy  trains,  freight  and 
passenger,  and  develops  7,000  horse  power.  The  wire 
from  which  it  draws  its  current  is  no  larger  than  an  or- 
dinary trolley  wire.  The  capacity  of  the  locomotive  is 
more  than  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  that  of  the  largest 
steam  locomotive  in  the  world. 

 When  a  victorious  inmate  of  the  railway  paint 

shop  permanently  escapes  from  the  bondage  of- toil  he  at 
once,  very  appropriately,  begins  to  gad  about  and  take 
his  ease  in  cities  far  and  near,  after  the  manner  of  many 
sons  of  luxury.  To  locate  him  accurately  at  all  times, 
therefore,  is  no  easy  matter,  as  we  Arid  in  the  case  of  the 
veteran  Fred  S.  Ball,  the  former  distinguished  master  car 
painter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  last  month,  in 
these  columns,  was  listed  as  a  resident  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
It  now  transpires  that  last  autumn  he  moved  with  his  son. 
Fred  Ball,  Jr.,  to  Ardmore.  Pa.,  on  the  main  line  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  eight  miles  from  the  Broad  s'reet 
station,  Philadelphia,  and  here,  in  this  beautiful  secrion 
of  the  Keystone  State,  he  is  looking  happily  out  upon 
days  mellowed  with  the  memories  of  friends  who  are 
wishing  him  length  of  days  filled  with  unfailing  content- 
ment. 

 George  M.  Oates,  master  painter  of  the  Pressed 

Steel  Car  Company,'  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  family,  spent 
the  week  from  August  13  to  the  20th,  at  "The  Arrandale," 
Bedford  Sprincrs.  Master  Paintei'  John  F.  Gearharf.  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  family,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Haynes,  motored  to  the  Springs  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 19  and  all  enjoyed  dinner  together.  John  says  it 
looked  like  convention  times,  when  the  party  gathered 
at  the  table  and  made  a  n<  b'e  att.ick  upon  the  turkey 
and  the  delicious  edibles  wliich  flanked  his  majesty. 
Following  their  delightful  sojourn  at  Bedford  Springs, 
ihe  Oates  family  left  for  an  extended  automobile  trip  to 
Harpers  Ferry  and  other  Southern  points. 

 Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts'  able  assistant  at 

the  West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  is 
Dewitt  C.  Sherwood.  Sherwood  recently  made  a  record 
soiling  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  proving  himself  a  diplomat, 
a  silver-tongued  orator,  and  a  comedian  of  commerce. 
During  a  number  of  years  as  assistant  foreman  painter 
at  the  West  Albanv  shops,  he  ha?  also  nroved  himself 
an  exceedingly  efficient  administrative  officer,  and  some 
day  you  may  see  Dewitt  either  selling  million  dollar 
blocks  of  real  estate  or  holding  down  a  master  painter's 
portfolio  at  a  salary  to  stagger  the  old  timers. 

 W.  E.  Graham  is  the  alert  and  successful  fore- 
man painter  of  the  Capital  Traction  Company,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  has  been  associated  with  this  company 
for  mny  year?.  Is  known  as  a  painter  of  the  old  school. 
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and  among  the  visiting  supply  men  he  is  esteemed  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  technical  knowledge  covering  practically 
all  branches  of  the  painting  trade.  A  most  able  me- 
chanic, and  a  genial  and  courteous  gentleman  is  W.  E. 
Graham. 

 Having  reached  the  age  allotted  to  man,  three 

score  and  ten,  Daniel  A.  Engle,  for  thirty-three  years 
foreman  painter  of  maintenance  of  way  on  the  New  York 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  retired 
on  a  pension.  As  a  boy  and  man  he  has  for  fifty-two 
years  been  painting  railway  bridges  and  buildings  or  di- 
recting the  work.  Mr.  Engle  lives  with  his  son,  George 
W.  Engle,  at  96  Jefferson  street,  Newark,  N.  J.  His  wife 
died  in  1905.  He  was  born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  August  30, 
1847,  came  to  Newark  and  began  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  shops  of  the  New  Jersey  Rail- 
road and  Transportation  Company,  June  1,  186-5.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  maintenance  of  way  shops 
where  he  was  employed  when  the  Pennsylvania  absorbed 
the  lines  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  1884  he  went 
back  to  the  maintenance  of  way  department  as  foreman. 
The  shops  are  now  in  Waverly.  In  thirty-three  years 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  method  of  refurbish- 
ing the  structures  along  the  Pennsylvania  line,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges. 
There  are  now  about  twenty  bridges  in  Newark  alone, 
whereas  there  was  only  the  river  bridge  in  the  days  be- 
fore grade  crossing  elimination. 

 .A.fter  having  been  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of 

way)  painting  for  so  many  years  that  it  requires  the  re- 
searches of  an  antiquatrian  to  determine  the  exact  date 
of  beginning,  Martin  Kane  has  been  appointed  Bridge  and 
Building  Master  of  the  Saratoga  Division  of  The  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company,  with  headquarters  in  the  new 
General  Office  Building,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  building 
which  is  just  benig  completed  by  the  erection  ofi  a  new 
addition  costing  lialf  a  million  dollars — the  total  cost  of 
the  structure  being  two  millions — is  on  the  river  front 
and  is  one  of  the  most,  beautiful  luiildings  in  the  state, 
outside  of  Xew  York  City.  Mi'.  Kane-  is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  this  magnificent  structure  now  comes  under 
his  care.  Mr  Kane  is  a  member  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters'  Association,  and  expects  to  be  at 
the  coming  Cleveland  Convention.  He  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber of  The  Painters  Magazine  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 


CALL  FOR  M.  W.  M.  P.  CONVENTION. 

To  all  Maintenance  of  Way  Mastei-  and  Foremen 
Painters,  Supplymen  and  Associate  Members:  — 
This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  17  and  18,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Hollen- 
den.  Your  attendance  is  respectfully  solicited,  and  all 
master  and  foremen  painters  should  make  early  appli- 
cation for  leave  of  absence  and  proper  transportation. 
Secretary  Hager  will  mail  programs,  etc.,  to  all  con- 
cerned, in  due  time.  Sincerely, 

F.  C.  Rieboldt." 

President. 

Program. 

Call  to  order. 

Prayer  by  Rev  John  S.  llutledge.  Superintendent  Ohio 
Anti-Saloon  League. 

Address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  Hari-y  L.,  Davis,  Mayor  of 
Cleveland. 

President's  address— F.  C.  Rieboldt,  Master  Painter,  C. 
M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report — ^F.  W. 
Painter,  the  Denver  Road.  Fort  Worth, 

Appointing  committees. 

Recess. 

TFESDAY,  2  P.  M. 
Paper— "iPainters  and  Painters,"  by  C.  F.  Loweth,  Chief 
Engineer,  C  M.  &  St.  Paul  Railway;  Chica.go,  111. 
Opening  of  Question  Box. 

Paper— "Interior  Wall  Coatin.gs,"  hy  C.  H.  Hall,  flcneral 
Superintendent  Patton  Paint  Co. 

Paper— "Methods  F.nii)loyed  in  Protecting  the  Pulilic 
fiom  Paint  During  the  Renovating  Period."  liy  H.  P,.  Wil- 
son, Master  Painter,  B.  &  L.  E.  Railway,  Greenvilie,  Penn. 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  9  .\.  M. 

'l.^.a^/tU'5m>?lltteUJ<l».3— rjBainJtiug  xiLWAier.  Tanks." 


Hager,  Master 
Tex. 


Work  with  varnish 
you  can  trust 

You  can  count  upon  Murphy 
Varnish  every  time,  ^'ou  always 
know  just  where  it  is  and  how 
far  it  will  go.  Every  gallon  of 
it  has  the  fine  working  qualities 
and  the  exceptional  durability 
characteristic  of  the  finest  var- 
nish there  is. 


Murphy 
Varnish 

"t/ie  zuirnis/i  that  lasts  longest'' 

produces  a  fine  durable  finish 
which  will  convince  your  cus- 
tomers of  your  ability  to  do 
good  work. 

Send  for  further  information 
about  our  products. 

Murphy  Trauspareiit  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  I'loor 
Murphy  Traiispareiil  Sptir 
Alurphx  Xotrl'jss  Interior 
Miirplix  Semi-!;loss  ///tenor 
Aliirpl/x  I  // /ver/i i.\l/ 
Murphy  II  hite  l.iuni/el 
Muiphy  l://(iii/il  I  ndereoatini^ 

Murphy  Varnish  (Company 

I  raiikliii  .]  I urpl<y,  jr..  /'resident 
Newark  (.'hicajjo 

l.)uu^a]l  X'arnisli  (Company,  l.itj.,  .Monti  cat 
Canadian  Ainocialc 
ANA 
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The  soft,  hand-rubbed  finish  for  woods  is  an  expensive  one,  because  of  the  time 
required  to  produce  it. 

Yet  this  style  of  finish  is  now  universally  demanded  for  interior  work. 
The  three  separate  processes  called  for — staining,  varnishing  and  rubbing  down  by 
hand — make  a  slow,  tedious  job.    They  involve  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  com- 
paratively small  profit. 

There  is  a  new  way  to  obtain  this  dull,  hand-rubbed  effect,  in  one  operation, 
with  absolutely  no  hand-rubbing. 


combines  these  three  processes — stains,  varnishes  and  produces  the  velvety,  rubbed 
effect  in  a  single  operation.  It  cuts  out  two-thirds  of  the  work  ordinarily  required; 
it  increases  the  painter's  output  200%.  It  brings  him  greater  profits. 
VELVO-TONE  is  the  only  product  of  its  icind  oa  the  market.  It  is  obtainable  in  nine  popular 
shades:  Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak,  Fumed  Oak,  Weathered  Oak,  Mahogany,  Cherry  Fruit,  Zarina 
Green  Black  Flemish,  Natural.    Write  for  sample  can  and  information  on  its  use. 


Office  No.  7a  Philadelphia 
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Bert  E.  Darrow,  Master  Painter,  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mc. 

Paper — Patterson-Sargent  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Open  discussion — ^"The  Painting  of  Danger  Lines  on  Sta- 
tion Platforms." 

Paper — "The  Volume  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Painting," 
by  W.  S.  Lacher,  Managing  Editor  Maintenance  Engi- 
neer, Chicago,  111. 

THUPcSDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  9  A.  M. 

Report  of  Committee  No-.  1 — The  Painting  of  Bridges, 
by  H.  S.  Bird,  Master  Painter  F.  &  R.  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Paper — "Finishing  of  Floors,"  by  H.  B.  Wilson,  Master 
Painter  B.  &  Ij.  E.  Railway,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Paper — "Efficiency,  Economy  and  Safety  First,"  by  H. 
F.  Jones,  Master  Painter,  Big  Pour,  Wabash,  Ind. 
THURSDAY,  2  P.  M. 

Paper — ^"Metal  Protection,"  by  Philip  L.  Maury,  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  2i — ^Material  and  Labor  Reports, 
W.  I.  French,  Master  Painter  N.  Y.  O'.  &  W.  Railway, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Answers  and  discussions  of  questions  from  Question 
Box. 

Election  of  officers. 

Selection  of  meeting  place  for  1918  convention. 

Final  appointments. 

Adjournment. 

LUNCHEON  TO  CAPTAIN  ROY  R.  ROSS. 
Given  in  His  Honor  by  the  Leadoil  Company 
Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CAPTAIN  ROY  R.  ROSS,  secretary  and  treasurer  ot 
of  the  Leadoil  Company,  Inc.,  of  217-219  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn,  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
on  Monday,  August  20,  at  the  "Assembly,"  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  many  of  his  friends  in  the  paint  business  and 
kindred  lines  being  present. 

Captain  Ross  received  his  commission  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  was 


called  to  active  duty  on  August  15.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Leland  Stanford  University  of  California,  and  is  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Having  spent  his  early  life  in 
the  general  contracting  and  coal  and  gold  mining  lines, 
he  possessed  practical  experience  that  will  be  of  special 
benefit  to  him  In  his  present  duties. 


We  are  running  a 
big  advertising  cam- 
paign in  all  the  lead- 
ing magazines  for 
the  benefit  of  paint- 
ers who  use 


/^New  Jersey\ 
in  paint 

When  you  talk  zinc  to 
your  customers  you  are 
putting  this  advertising  to 
work  for  you.  And  when 
you  use  zinc  you  are  mak- 
ing every  job  a  standing 
advertisement  of  your  work. 
It  pays  to  talk  zinc  and  it 
pays  even  better  to  use 
zinc.    Just  try  it  and  see. 

Composite  bases  in  paste  form, 
containing  zinc,  are  made  by  all 
the  leading  manufacturers. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  \'orlc 
ESTABLISHED  184S 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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"F-S"  Products  give  lasting  satisfaction 

It's  a  good,  durable  job  you  prescribe  when  you 
specify  Alba  Flint  Enamel  for  both  inside  and 
outside  work.  It  flows  easily  under  the  brush 
and  dries  with  a  permanent  gloss.  One  coat 
equals  two  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,   Paints,  Varnishes   since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


(141) 


Captain  Ross  was  for  about  five  years  vice-president 
of  the  Miner-Edgar  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  one 
of  tlie  incorporators  of  the  Leadoil  Company,  Inc.,  of 
whicli  company  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer  since  the 
company  was  formed,  and  he  has  also  performed  the  du- 
ties of  general  manager  since  January  of  this  year. 

The  toast  given  at  the  Luncheon  to  Captain  Ross  by 
President  E.  A.  Munns,  of  the  Leadoil  Company,  Inc., 
covers  the  sentiment  held  toward  him  by  everyone  who 
knows  him:  — 

"We  love  you  so, 

Had  you  left  U3  except  for  Our  Country 
We  would  Nigger. 

"Because  we  all  love  Our  Country 
More  than  we  do  ourselves 
We  wish  you  Godspeed 
and  

"Witli  conscious  pride. 
Knowing  Our  Country's  strength, 
We  hear  rumbling  in  the  near  future 
Our  victorious  men  returning 
with 

Colonel  Roy  R.  Ross." 


GALLANT  TORONTO  OFFICER. 

ANOTHER  Toronto  officer  has  been  honored  for  dis- 
tinguished conduct  on  the  field.  Lieut.  J.  H. 
Hughes,  of  166  l^ytton  boulevard,  has  been  awarded 
the  Military  Cress.  According  to  the  cabled  account,  he 
shot  two  Germans- who  were  training  a  machine  gun  on 
his  men.  and  afterwards  put  the  gun  out  of  action. 

Lieut.  Hughes  is  a  son  of  Stewart,  N.  Hughes,  with 
whom  he  was  in  partnership  in  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing business  before  going  overseas  with  Col.  Sam  Sharpp's 
battalion.  He  'is -27  years  of  age,  an  only  son.  and  un- 
mar'-ied.  He  was,  born  and  educated  in  Toronto,  ard 
is  an  old  Ryerson  school  boy.  He  was  captain  of  the  foot- 
ball team  of  the  school.  He  is  a  member  of  Wilson  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  No.  86,  and  has  been  retained  in  office  dur- 
ing/-his  ow^rseas  service.— -Toronto  Evening  Tele<.E^/am, 
September  4. 


LEADED  ZINCS  FOR  THE  PAINT  TRADE. 

THE  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing notice  to  the  trade:  — 
We  have  for  many  years  endeavored  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  horse-head  zinc  oxide  by  mining,  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit,  the  ores  from  which  this  grade  of  oxide  is 
produced.  Demands,  however,  have  grown  beyond  our 
ability  to  produce,  and  -sve  have,  therefore,  reached  the 
conclusioD  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  accept  any 
orders  from  the  paint  trade  for  horse-head  zinc  oxide  for 
shipment  after  January  1,  1918.  Fortunately,  we  have 
l)een  able  to  develop  leaded  zinc  oxides  to  meet  the  re- 
(]uirements  of  the  plant  trade,  and  we  are  now  erecting 
additional  plant  capacity  to  enable  us  to  furnish  increased 
quantities  of  the  following  brands,  which  have  been  on 
tlie  market  for  some  time,  and  which  have  the  merited 
approval  of  the  paint  industry:  — 
Standard  Brand,  contnining  5  per  cent.  Pb.  Soi. 
T^ehigli  Brand,  containing  3.5  per  cent.  Pb  Soi. 
For  enamels  we  will  continue  to  produce  and  offer  our 
Florence  French  Process  Brands  as  follows: — White  Seal, 
Green  Seal,  Red  Seal. 

This  chan.ffe  is  made  necessary  by  the  I'equirements  of 
the  rubber  industry,  which  is  unable  to  use  the  leaded 
zinc  oxides  in  its  compounds.  The  requirements  of  this 
industry  are  of  vital  National  importance  in  the  present 
i-mergency,  and  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
leaded  zinc  oxides  can  be  and  are  being  successfully  used 
by  the  paint  industry,  ■v\'e  are  forced  to  the  above  con- 
clusion. 

W^e  are  malting  this  announcement  at  this  time  in  order 
to  cause  \'ou  as  little  inconvenience  as  possiblcj  in  the 
adjustment  of  your  operations  to  meet  these  changed  con- 
ditions, and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  again  offering  the 
services  of  our  sales  engineers  for  any  assistance  that  may 
be  possible  in  tuis  connection. 

Soliciting  your  continued  co-operation  in  this  emer- 
gency, we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  New  .Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

-     H.  G.  Clopper, 
General  Sales  Manager. 
New  York  City.  September  1,  1917. 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS-EGG  SHELL  -FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties      Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a  Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a  similar  purpose 
Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  NAME. 

ON  Tuesday  lie  was  the  richest   and  best  beloved 
man  in  his  town. 
On  Thursday  he  was  a  homeless  pauper. 
Yet  within  six  months  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  prac- 
tically as  well  off  as  ever— why?    Because  he  had  a  good 
name. 

People  had  trusted  him  when  he  was  rich,  and  their 
trust  had  not  been  betrayed.  He  had  helped  men  who 
were  down,  and  when  misfortune  came  to  him,  they  were 
his  friends.    He  had  a  good  name. 

Your  good  name  is  worth  more  to  you  than  anything 
you  own — just  as  ours  is  to  us. 

Your  name  stands  for  your  personality,  your  business 
methods  and  the  lines  you  carry.  Just  as  one  man's 
character  places  him  head-high  above  his  neighbors,  just 
so  your  goods  can  make  you  a  leader  in  your  business- 
provided  those  good.s  bear  a  name  as  well  and  favorably 
known  as  your  own. 

The  value  of  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  name  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  money— and  the  care  with  which  it  is  pro- 
tected cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 

Join  our  name  with  yours,  and  you  increase  the  value 
of  both.  Thousands  of  dealers  the  country  over  will 
tell  you  so,  and  from  our  own  experience  we  know  it  to 
be  true  When  you  become  a  P.  &  L.  dealer  you  have 
added  a  new  partner  to  your  business— one  whose  chief 
effort  is  to  .^erve.  Very  truly  yours, 

Pratt  &  Lamlx>rt,  Inc. 

The  above  circular  letter  recently  sent  out  to  the  trade 
.■ontains  such  a  good  lesson  that  we  reproduce  it  euUre. 


Devote  your  spare  time  to  straightening  and  studying 
your  stock.  Post  yourself  as  to  the  comparative  qualities 
of  different  priced  goods,  and  if  staple  items  are  running 
low  or  out  of  stock  notify  the  buyer. 

Make  change  carefully,  and  if  the  transaction  involves 
a  large  sum  of  money  count  over  the  amount  received 
in  front  of  the  customer  before  making  change.' 

All  packages  should  be  neatly  wrapped.  Don't  try  to 
hurry  too  fast.  A  neat  package  makes  a  good  impression, 
in  all  transactions  be  thorough.  Take  one  customer  at  a 
time  and  give  each  one  your  very  best  attention. 

Post  yourself  on  what  goods  are  on  display  in  the  show- 
window  and  be  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  all  arti- 
cles that  are  given  special  notice  in  newspaper  advertise- 
ments. 

Have  your  employer's  interests  at  heart  all  the  time.  It 
remarks  made  by  customers  indicate  that  your  selections 
in  some  lines  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  or  that 
prices  are  wrong,  give  the  information  to  your  employer, 
so  he  may  make  additions  or  changes  if  necessary. 

Be  awake  and  on  tlie  alert  all  the  time.  Treat  custom- 
ers courteously,  and  know  your  stock  so  thoroughly  that 
you  can  suggest  the  most  suitable  article  to  fill  the  cus- 
tomer's requirements. 


THINGS  FOR  CLERKS  TO  HEED. 

BE  particular  as  to  your  personal  appearance.  Clean 
hands  and  face,  manicured  nails  and  immaculate 
linen  make  a  strong  iniuression  on  customers. 
Wait  on  one  customer  at  a  time.  If  others  are  waiting, 
say  to  them  that  someone  will  attend  to  their  wants 
shortly  Do  not  try  to  show  goods  to  more  than  one  person 
at  a  time.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  either  cus- 
tomer. 


Ihe  intelligent  wholesaler  realizes  that  his  exislenct 
depends  upon  tlie  retailer  and  he  must  of  necessity  take 
a  I  ersonal  interest  iu  his  customer  and  caiiiiol  profit- 
ably oversell  liim  or  sell  him  morchandise  wliich  might 
provi^  unsalable.  The  retailer  also  finds  his  jobber  of 
great  value  in  times  of  necessity  wlien  tlie  unforeseen 
^omep  uj)  and  it  is  necessary  for  liim  to  have  a  little 
longer  time  on  his  bills  or  material  assistance.  Tlie 
average  retailer  can  recall  instances  when  his  jobber  has 
liclped  liiin  tide  o\er  the  rough  spots.  The  retailer  is  in 
constant  touch  witli  the  jobbers  with  whom  he  does 
l)usiness  which  naturally  causes  a  certain  personal  feel- 
ing to  spring  up.  which  facilitates  this  condition.  Cruard- 
iiig  the  customer's  welfare  like  this,  of  course,  means 
considering  the  jobber's  own  interests  as  well  as  the 
wholesaler's  customer's  success  iS'  Ills  also.  "No  trade 
is  a  good  trade  unless  both  parties  profit." 
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The  Name  to  Co  'BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf  ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Trice  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

268-274.  S.  2nd  St.  OU:i«-4^1^l-»C^ 
20 1 -207  Spruce  St.     f  llllaClelpHia 


FIGHTING  DECAY  AND  DEATH. 

WE   laugh   sometimes  at  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
humanity  to  appear  young — and  there  are  very 
few  who  are  not  susceptible. 
We  all  dread  and  flght  "old  age."    Indeed,  we  all  recog- 
nize with  almost  animal  instinct  this  ancient  enemy — 
this  ally  of  decay  and  death. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  how  this  battle  has  been 
waging  for  centuries — and  man  still  fights  on?  It  is  not 
only  in  ourselves,  but  in  everything  about  us. 

Our  machines  wear  out,  steel  and  iron  rust  away,  our 
houses  decay,  and  it  has  been  such  a  flght  from  the  be- 
ginning— when  man  discovered  in  the  early  ages  new 
uses  for  commerce,  comfort  and  happiness  in  wood.  He 
hewed  and  sawed  and  built— but  the  enemy  sent  against 
him  the  destroyers  decay  and  rot— but  man  would  not 
accept  defeat,  and  discovered  his  ally  PAINT. 

Later  iron  and  steel  were  developed  into  a  tremendous 
blessing  to  mankind,  but  the  ancient  enemy  was  still 
"on  the  job.^'  He  sent  the  army  of  General  Rust  to  de- 
stroy our  steel  and  iron. 

Man  called  on  PAINT  again  to  find  a  way  to  stop 
it,  and  he  did. 

To  liken  paint  to  an  army,  after  all,  is  not  such  a 
strain  on  the  imagination.  They  both  are  for  protection, 
and  they  both  have  many  branches  of  service,  each  de- 
veloped and  trained  to  do  its  particular  work  well. 

There  is  paint  for  the  roof,  the  gutters  and  other  metal 
surfaces,  like  smokestacks,  steel  tanks  and  towers, 
trained  to  meet  these  particular  conditions. 

There  is  paint  and  shingle  stains  for  the  outside  of 
your  house,  and  other  paints,  made  particularly  for  your 
walls,  and  interior  woodwork,  for  the  floors,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture. 

A  vast  army  to  protect  you  and  to  cheer  you  as  well. 
For  we  do  more  when  we  paint  than  merely  preserve, 
for  we  make  the  home  (the  center  of  our  lives),  cheerful, 
clean  and  young. 

It  really  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  like  to  retain 
life  and  youth,  and  it  is  just  as  natural  that  we  should 
like  to  have  our  homes  look  cheerful  and  bright,  and 
retain  their  youth. 

We  satisfy  the  natural  craving  for  life.  We  make  our 
homes  live  longer,  at  less  cost  than  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing, and  defeat  our  ancient  enemy,  decay! 

Paint,  by  all  means,  paint.  It  will  not  only  prevent 
waste  and  cheer  and  brighten  the  old  house,  but  you. 


The  foregoing  is  a  trade  booster  letter  that  has  recently 
been  sent  out  by  the  Oilman  Paint  and  Varnish  Company, 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  It  is  well  worth  a  permanent 
place  in  trade  literature  for  its  able  presentation  of  the 
mission  of  paint. 


"THE  SAFEST  FOUNDATION." 

MUNNS  Wall  Size  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  big  gun 
in  the  hands  of  the  painter.  Not  merely  a 
size  or  really  a  size,  as  the  term  "size"  is  under- 
stood, according  to  the  manufacturers,  who  say: — "It  is 
better  and  different  to  all  other  'sizes';  it  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  'size,'  for  it  is  still  better  than  shellac  or 
wood  fllleer  when  used  under  varnish.'' 

They  did  think  at  one  time  of  giving  it  the  honor  of 
calling  it  "Foundation,"  such  as  "Munns  Foundation," 
because  then  it  would  seem  to  elevate  it  by  name  to  some- 
what in  its  proper  sphere.  But  traditions  in  this  coun- 
try are  against  swapping  names,  and  now  it  has  become 
well-known  under  the  name  of  "Munns  Wall  Size."  They 
say,  however,  it  should  also  be  known  as  "The  Safest 
Foundation"  under  paint,  varnish,  calcimine  or  wall 
paper,  although  a  change  of  name  would  not  make  it 
better  or  worse. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  while  "Munns  Wall  Size''  is 
styled  as  a  "Wall  Size"  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
other  prepared  dry  wall  sizes  on  the  market,  particu- 
larly so  in  quality,  price  and  efficiency.  The  painter  who 
uses  a  glue  size  under  oil  paint  on  a  wall  and  ceiling  is 
"fooling"  himself  as  well  as  his  customer. 


To  use  more  paint  is  real  economy,  even  though  paint 
prices  have  been  advanced,  for  the  lumber  and  other 
structural  materials  that  paint  preserves  from  decay  have 
increased  in  price  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  paint  ma- 
terials. 


CALCIMINES 

So  much  deperids  URO.n  the  kind  and  ■» 
quality  of  these  materials  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances.    Order  Fox's 

MURALITE 

AND 

GALCITINE 

The  former  mixes  with  hot  water^  and 
,  the  latter»with  cold.   Both  are  thoroughly 
practical. 

We  jg'uarajritee  that  Muralite  and  Calcitine  .       ■  .' 
will  overcome^ore  difficulties,  go  further' 
pound  for  pound,  produce  better  results 
and  cost  less  per  job  than  any  other 
calcimines  or  "  wall^ishes." 

Order  .  I  hem  now  and  see. 

M.  EWING  FOX  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  >nd  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAI  .ITERS'  ASSOCIATION 
NEW  YORK        ,  CHICAGO 
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"BUSINESS 


AS 


USUAL" 


This  is  the  Standard-Liberty  Slogan 

for 

1918 

Our  Lines  are  even 
BETTER  ^ 
THAN 
USUAL 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

GENERAL  OEFICES  HUDSON  FALLS.  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  J  HNSTON  BLDG.  -  -         -  BROADWAY  &  28th  ST. 

WORKS 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF   

LINCRUSTA  RELIEF 

THE  PERMANENT  WALL  COVERING 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  eflect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

"Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  snggestioas.  color  cards 
and  quotations 


TKe  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Eiiimels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fa  t.  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 

Discuss  an  Advertising  Campaign  and  Pledge 
Support. 

AT  a  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  August  8,  during  the  advance 
showing  of  the  new  season's  styles,  there  were 
gathered  together  nearly  125  representatives  of  the  wall 
paper  manufacturers  and  jobbers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Henry  Burn,  president  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  at  the  close 
of  the  dinner,  to  listen  to  a  report  from  A.  E.  Lyons,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  proposition  of  a  nation-wide  publicity  campaign 
to  promote  the  use  and  sale  of  wall  paper. 

Mr.  Lyons  spoke  of  the  aggressive  campaigns  of  ad- 
vertising carried  on  at  great  expennse  both  by  indi- 
vidual paint  manufacturers  and  associations.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  sanitary  character  of  painted  walls, 
while  wall  paper  is  characterized  as  unsanitary  and  has 
received  a  black  eye.  The  architects  have  been  induced 
to  specify  painted  walls  by  means  of  this  aggressive  ad- 
vertising. 

Wall  paper,  on  the  contrary,  has  never  been  nationally 
advertised,  and  in  consequence  gets  no  consideration 
from  the  editors  of  popular  periodicals  that  carry  the  ad- 
vertisements of  paint  manufacturers. 

Great  harm  has  been  done  to  the  wall  paper  trade  by 
adverse  and  often  false  statements  in  the  reading  col- 
umns of  these  periodicals.  When  men  supposed  to  be  au- 
thorities on  the  matter  of  health  say  that  wall  paper  is 
unsanitary,  it  carries  great  weight  and  diverts  business 
from  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  to  the  paint  manu 
facturers.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  remember  the 
old  scare  of  arsenic  in  wall  paper,  and  the  harm  that 
this  statement,  founded  on  the  unsupported  theories  of  a 
faddist,  did  to  the  business. 

■Nearly  all  other  trades  have  organized  for  collective 
advertising,  and  it  is  time  the  wall  paper  manufacturers 
got  busy. 

Mr.  Lyons  closed  by  saying:  ''We  owe  it  to  each  other 
as  manufacturers,  as  manufacturers  to  the  jobbers,  and 
the  bookmen,  and  all  of  us  to  the  dealers,  to  make  the 
industry  a  sound  and  healthy  support  to  the  nation,  and 
a  worth-while  enterprise  to  hand  on  to  those  who  follow 
us." 

An  advertising  man  outlined  a  plan  for  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  cost  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  per  year., 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion,  one  promi- 
nent Philadelphia  jobber  declaring  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider $50,000  a  year  to  be  enough. 

Both  manufacturer,?  and  jobbers  pledged  their  financial 
support,  many  of  them  doubling  the  sums  they  had  first 
promised. 

,James  Davis,  a  well-known  Chicago  jobber,  favored 
passing  the  burden  along  by  adding  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
to  the  price  of  each  roll  of  wall  paper,  to  be  used  for  a 
national  advertising  campaign.  This  small  amount  per 
roll  would  yield  $300,000  a  year,  with  which  all  the  ad- 
vertising necessary  could  be  done,  and  the  entire  trade, 
from  manufacturers  to  retailers  and  decorators,  would 
bear  the  burden  without  feeling  it,  and  would  reap  the 
reward  of  increased  business. 


MAKING  THE  WINDOWS  A  FACTOR. 

THERE  are  few  things  more  interesting  than  shop 
windows  and  their  relation  to  the  shops  behind 
them,  says  a  writer  in  Youfli's  Companion.  But 
in  every  city  and  every  town  there  are  shops  by  the  hun- 
dreds, the  windows  of  which  are  so  overcrowded  that  the 
passerby  receives  no  clear  impression  of  any  thing  except 
confusion.  There  are  old-time  conservative  shops  whose 
windows  are  sober,  yet  interesting;  there  are  shops  that 
aim  at  the  startling,  or  the  curious,  or  the  original;  there 
are  shops  the  windows  of  which  promise  a  variety  or 
quality  that  the  stock  inside  does  not  have.  The  con- 
servative shops  that  carry  a  good  stock,  but  that  take 
small  pains  to  display  it  in  their  windows,  mav  keep 
their  old  customers,  but  they  do  not  make  new,  ones. 
Window  promises  must  be  kept. 


"Hard  work  is  the  price  asked  for  success,  and  it  can 
be  purchased  with  no  other  kind  of  currency." 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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SERVICE 

implies  not  only  prompt  shipments  and 
courteous  handling  of  an  account,  but 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  product. 

EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  has 
been  giving  service  to  the  paint  dealer  and 
the  painter  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
_  It  is  always  uniform— the  highest  standard 

of  quality,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  better  results  than  any  other 
paint  material,  because  it  is  purely  an  Old  Dutch  Process  corroded  lead. 

YOU  can  stock  EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  with  our  assurance 
of  receiving  SERVICE  at  all  times.    One  order  will  convince. 

General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Establiihed  1874 
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Does  not  turn  yellow — 
stands  hardest  wear. 


Velvet  White  Enamel 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated, 
showing  its  porous  character. 


Concrete  weatherproofed 
with  Bay  State  Coating. 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get -able  with 

Bay  State  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn't 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.    Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.   Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a  sample 
can  of  the  origiral  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.   Say  whut  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

■  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office :  Architects'  Building 


BOOKS 


for  Painters, 
Decorators 
Paint  Manufacturers 


Write  for  Catalog  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


CONSERVATION— A  NATIONAL  OBLIGA- 
TION. 
R.  Alfred  Plumb. 

T HE  conservation  of  structural  materials  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  individual  choice.  It  has  become  very 
definitely  a  matter  of  national  duty.  With  our  in- 
clination toward  more  or  less  indifferent  interest,  we  have 
viewed  the  conservation  of  structural  materials  too  largely 
as  a  matter  of  eliminating  excesses  or  extravagances,  and 
have  failed  to  actually  conceive  the  real  vital  significance 
of  conservation  in  its  fuller  meaning. 

It  has  required  the  conditions  and  experiences  of  a 
world  war  to  bring  into  the  proper  focus  the  truer  con- 
ception of  the  significance  and  vital  importance  of  this 
conservation  of  structural  materials.  We  now  recognize 
conservation  to  apply  directly  to  the  vital  requirement  of 
protecting  and  preserving  our  structural  materials  as  they 
are  now  expressed  in  the  services  which  they  are  per- 
forming. In  its  simplest  expression,  it  is  a  matter  of 
maintaining  in  its  fullest  efficiency  and  effectiveness  what 
now  exists  in  the  fullest  practical  form. 

The  present  war  has  developed  unprecedented  conditions 
which  very  vitally  affect  the  production  of  new  structural 
materials.  Labor  is  becoming  costly,  and  with  the  draft- 
ing of  our  younger  and  more  able-bodied  men,  the  supply 
of  labor  will  be  very  definitely  affected.  Labor  which  has 
formerly  been  available  for  preparing  new  structural  mar 
terials  is  constantly  decreasing.  This  can  only  mean  that 
the  capacity  of  our  country  in  its  various  resources  for 
the  actual  production  of  new  materials  requiring  human 
labor  and  effort  is  becoming  very  definitely  decreased. 

Of  almost  equal  significance  is  the  very  general  decrease 
of  the  supply  of  available  raw  materials  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  very  extravagant  and  inefficient  methods 
with  which  they  have  been  used  and  wasted  in  the  past. 
Our  supply  of  wood  for  structural  purposes  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  wholesale  cutting  and  sacrifice  of 
our  forests.  It  will  only  be  through  very  efficient  restora- 
tion that  wood  as  a  structural  material  will  be  available 
for  future  generations. 

In  our  production  of  iron  and  steel  we  have  dug  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  taken  from  nature  tremen- 
dous tonnages  of  iron  ore  and  coal.  This  leaves  us  with 
considerably  reduced  available  raw  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  for  structural  uses. 

It  is  also  interesting,  to  mention,  as  a  national  condition, 
resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  war,  that  our  avail- 
able conveying  facilities  are  greatly  diminished.  The 
government  requirements  for  moving  munitions  of  war 
must  have  preference.  Soon  our  harvest  will  be  ready, 
which  will  further  tax  our  transportation  facilities  to  a 
point  that  will  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  almost  im- 
possible, to  get  facilities  for  conveying  other  than  the  real 
vital  necessities  of  our  government  and  the  foodstuffs  for 
the  survival  of  our  people. 

It  is  almost  certain  that,  with  the  prospective  scarcity 
of  labor,  with  the  tremendous  diminutions  of  our  available 
raw  materials,  and  the  very  definite  handicap  from  lack 
of  railroad  facilities,  that  the  demand  for  structural  ma- 
terials is  certain  to  be  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Facing  this  very  definite  situation,  how  can  we  fail  to 
be  almost  startled  in  the  conception  of  the  almost  ines- 
timable importance,  in  fact,  duty  and  obligation  to  pro- 
tect, to  conserve  and  prevent  waste  and  decay  in  struc- 
tural materials  that  are  now  performing  the  most  useful 
and  important  functions. 

On  every  hand  we  find  wood  used  in  various  forms  of 
construction.  The  significant  thing  is  that,  in  practically 
every  case,  the  wood  is  now  performing  not  only  a  useful 
but  a  very  necessary  and  importaant  purpose.  In  the  un- 
protected form,  the  natural  result  is  that  the  wood  will 
rot  and  decay  with  the  result  tht  it  must  be  replaced 
with  new  material.  It  is  exactly  at  this  point  that  we 
get  the  tremendous  sifinificance  of  structural  conservation 


EXOLIUM  IfiyiVai'^RS'm'i 


and 

over 


Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  with  Plain  Water 


SEJ^V  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 


EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 


237a  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,   cH^Sr^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St..  Chicago 
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Cabofs  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  '^'"^/'/'-"'^f''^, 

tive.  Old  Virginia  White,  etc 


Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 


All  Saints,  Monteclto,  Cal. 

B.  ■Benton.  Archittct,  Los  Jn^elt 


UNION  FILM  OIL 

^^^^■^M^^^^^B^^^^*^^'-  ■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Looks  Like  Linseed,    Used  Like  Linseed,   Works  Like  Linseed, 


THE 
ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 

Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send    today   for   samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a  Good  Record 


J) 


A  New  Scientific  Discovery 

The  most  remarkable  finish  which  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose  that  any  high  grade  varnish  is  used  for. 
Resists  everything. 
"  DEGRAH  "  is  pale  and  non- 
penetrating, rubs  perfectly  with 
water  and  oil.   You  can  set  hot 
plates  on  it,  pour  boiling  water 
on  it  or  spill  ammonia  or  alco- 
hol on  it.    Nothing  phases  it. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
js  we  can  sell  it  at  a  less  price 
than  any  high   grade  varnish 
on  the  market.    It  sells  at  $2.75  per  gallon,  retail. 
Our  Special  Introductory  Offer 


Each 

Ciallon  Cans  $1.75 
Quart  Cans  .60 
Pint  Cans  .35 


Per  Doz. 
$19.85 
5.76 
3.24 


Will  mail  a  sample  can  on  receipt  of  15c  to  cover  postage 
Try  this,  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

The  Paint  People 
62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR 


QUICK  DRYING 


More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.00  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS  , 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

brooklyn.    -    -    new  york 


THE  PAIXTERvS  MAGAZINE  AN]) 


OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods— described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad-, 
dress  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mas- 
azine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  ,  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a  purchaser. 


IF  YOU  MAKE  PAINT  FOR  SALE 

You  need  a  copy  of  "Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding," 
the  most  practical  hook  on  the  subject  ever  published. 
W^ritten  by  a  man  with  more  than  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  factories  in 
the  country;  giving  up-to-date  .American  practice  in 
terms  understood  by  the  factory  man.  Practical  working 
formulas  in  commercial  quantities.  The  book  is  worth 
many  times  its  price— Ten  Dollars,  delivered.  Address 
BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  THiB,  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street. 
New  York. 


ASSOCIATION  SECRETARIES 

Who  want  to  add  to  their  Income,  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. Every  issue  contains  so  much  information  for  the 
Association  members  that  you  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  subscribers  among  the  members  of  your  organ- 
ization. For  full  particulars  and  commissions  paid,  ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  WANTED 

Advertise  for  him  in  the  Opportunity  Column  and  it  will 
reach  wide-awal;e  men  who  are  looking  out  for  just  such 
an  opportunity. 


GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

And  a  quick  purchaser  wantea  for  store  and  stock.  This 
is  the  place  to  state  what  you  have  to  offer  if  you  want 
.to  reach  live  men  who  are  looking  for  opportunities. 


WIDE-AWAKE  PAINT  SALESMEN 

Who  have  a  little  spare  time  can  add  to  their  income  by 
taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Magazine.  Liberal 
commission  given.  E'or  particulars  address  SUBSCRIP- 
TION DEPARTMENT,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100 
William  St.,  New  York. 


as  applying  to  the  absolute  protection  of  what  now  exist.-= 
and  is  performing  practical  service. 

Wood  that  is  available  should  be  used  for  new  and  nec- 
essary purposes  essential  to  growth  and  progress,  and  not 
continually  assigned  to  the  replacement  of  wood  that  has 
been  allowed  carelessly  to  decay  and  rot.  It  requires  the 
most  superficial  observation  only  to  realize  how  absolutelv 
guilty  we  are  in  permitting  the  almost  incalculable  de- 
struction of  our  wood  performing  structural  purposes.  It 
all  leads  to  the  one  inevitable  result  that  our  national 
wealth  must  be  depleted  to  the  extent  of  replacement. 
Further,  that  this  could  be  avoided  if  what  we  now  have 
and  what  now  evists  could  be  properly  protected. 

Very  similarly  the  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  expressed  today  in  the  various  structural  appli- 
cations of  iron  and  steel.  Right  in  the  face  of  depleting 
resources,  we  have  permitted  iron  and  steel  in  almost  a 
myriad  of  forms  of  structural  functions  to  rust,  decav, 
corrode,  and  lose  their  entire  usefulness. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  simply  means  that  we 
must  take  from  our  already  decreasing  resources  new  raw 
materials,  utilize  new  labor,  all  to  create  structural  ma- 
terial required  simply  for  replacement  when  the  demands 
of  progress,  to  exigencies  of  present  national  circum- 
stances demand  that  structural  materials  be  used  for  new 
purposes.  What  justification  or  excuse  or  explanation 
can  be  offered  in  defense  of  such  a  procedure.  It  is  abso- 
lutely a  national  obligation  incumbent  upon  every  citizen 
to  proceed,  through  all  the  possible  channels  of  influence, 
to  apply  methods  that  will  conserve  and  preserve  what 
now  exists  in  order  that  what  new  is  developed  will  meet 
the  absolutely  new  demands  and  not  constantly  reassign 
the  new  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  old. 

With  masonry  materials,  the  application  is  equally  sig- 
nificant. There  are  great  amounts  of  structural  materials 
which  are  exposed  to  weather  conditions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  water  that  are  progressively  disintegrating  and 
decaying  with  the  inevitable  ultimate  of  requiring  repair 
and  replacement.  Why  not  undertake  to  prpotect  and 
conserve  our  masonry  structural  resources  as  they  now 
exist  in  their  fullest  form  of  useful  application,  and  pre- 
vent the  tremendous  loss  of  national  resources  necessarv 
to  constantly  repair  and  replace,  resulting  entirely  from 
our  not  understanding  our  national  obligation  in  savins 
what  we  now  have? 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  what  may  be  our  individual 
wishes  or  what  may  be  our  individual  inclination  as  ap- 
plied to  our  own  properties,  but  we  must  view  our  respon- 
sibility as  the  integral  part  our  possessions  play  in  the 
aggregate  of  national  wealth. 

It  T-es  bevond  our  individual  province  whether  or  not 
we  will  let  our  wood  fences  or  our  wooden  houses  stand 
out  in  the  weather  without  protection,  to  rot  and  decay 
and  dis!nte.'2;rate.  It  becomes  eentirely  a  mater  bevond 
our  own  individual  choice  whether  or  not  we  can  have" iron 
and  steel  which  serve  as  a  structural  part  of  our  build- 
ings, continually  rust  and  decay.  It  is  now  a  matter  be- 
y  T-id  our  previous  conception  of  our  individual  personal 
ri:'?hts  to  permit  our  masonry  materials  to  disintegrate 
and  decay.  It  now  becomes  solely  and  individually  a 
matter  of  our  national  responsibility  in  the  citizenship 
which  we  enjoy  under  this  gi-eat  country  to  which  we  owe 
an  incalculable  debt.- 

Today  this  situation  of  conservation  challenges  our 
eitizenship.  It  requires  that  we  meet  squarely  the  con- 
sistency of  our  patriotism.  The  way  we  meet  it  will  be 
the  finest  expression  of  whether  or  not  our  patriotism  is 
something  simply  for  show  or  for  .glare  or  whether  we 
have  the  disposition  to  give  practical  expression  to  real 
definite  patriotic  measures. 

It  very  naturally  thrills  our  patriotism  as  we  look  for- 
v,^a,rd  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  carried  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  Union  .Jack  and  the  Tri-Colors  of  France  in 
an  onward  march  to  the  full  and  ultimate  success  of  hu- 
man rights,  but  to  be  worthy  of  the  inspiration  of  our 
imagination  in  ultimate  victory  we  must  as  individuals 
not  be  found  wanting  in  performing  in  every  direction 
real  definite  practical  patriotism. 

In  every  direction  of  national,  community  and  individ- 
ual life,  now  is  the  demand  for  action.  There  is  no 
'-^neer  the  opportunity  for  superficial  considerations,  but 
human  motive  power  must  now  express  itself  in  definite 
action.  The  consideration  of  the  conservation  of  struc- 
tural material  should  no  longer  be  one  of  discussion  but 
individually  and  collectively  we  should  immediately  un- 
dertake to  express  patriotism  by  definitely  protecting  and 
conserving  what  we  now  have. — Structural  Comer  vat  ion. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Another  Year! 

and  that  means  this  year — this  )ear  which  finds  our  new  Sanderson  set  in  the  hands  of  the  travelers 
as  usual.  Their  pleasure  will  be  to  give  you  pleasure,  to  take  your  time  for  what  is  worth  while, 
not  to  waste  it.  We  feel  a  reasonable  pride  in  our  factory,  in  the  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  their  staff, 
that  they  can  produce  fine  artistic  merchandise  under  the  present  difficult  conditions— the  high 
standard  is  unchanged.  You  will  enjoy  going  through  the  books. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO. 


CHICAGO-125  North  Wabash  Avenue 


105-107  West  40th  Street— NEW  YORK 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

356W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

or  POWDERED  FLOOR 
VS^AX  for  dancing?  If  not,  just  try  it. 


IVrite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reh'able  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  Icalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  iVIFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAG 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 
DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  "Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.    Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

//  pound  of  J ELLITAC  w\ll  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction . 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  IRKS) 

90-92  West  Broadway  NEW  ^  ORK 
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PAINT,  VARNISH, 
KALSOMINE,  ETC. 

will  not  adhere  fixedly  if  applied  in  any  way 
which  does  not  rub  them  into  the  pores  of 
the  surface  covered,  so  as  to  permanently 
bind  them.  Throwing  paint,  etc.,  at  a  surface 
is  a  cheap,  make-shift  method,  gives  only 
a  skim  coat,  which  too  often  brings  trouble. 


Rub  in  good  Paint,  Varnish, 
Kaisomine,  etc.,  witli 


whiting-AdAms 
BRUSHES 


and  they  never  let  go.  Crawling,  crackine,  peeling  and 
other  deviltries  are  sinful  as  well  as  expensive,  and  can 
be  avoided.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  \ 

JOHN  L.WHmNG-J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 


Whiting-Adams  Jinialie! 
Ril.lion.  the  Hifliest  An 


Awardoil  Gold  M.  dal  and  Official  Blue 
,rd  at  I*auama-Pacihc  Exposition,  l'J16 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THERE  has  been  no  marked  improvement  in  the 
painting  trade  during  the  past  month.  Business 
has  about  held  its  own,  but  the  general  average 
volume  has  fallen  considerably  below  that  of  former 
years.  The  summer  has  been  disappointing  in  many 
ways,  but  there  may  be  some  consolation  to  the  painter 
in  the  fact  that  other  trades  have  also  fallen  off.  It  is 
rather  scant  satisfaction,  however,  to  know  that  others 
are  experiencing  the  same  slump  in  business  operations 
that  has  fallen  to  your  lot.  If  the  future  gave  promise 
of  immediate  improvement  it  would  help  matters  very 
considerably,  but  the  summer  is  ended  and  the  fall  sea- 
son is  being  entered  without  a  very  inviting  prospect 
ahead.  The  paperhangersi  are  still  fairly  busy,  which  is 
a  redeeming  feature.  Building  operations  are  somewhat 
oetter  and  .show  siglns  of  recuperating,  which  may  pave 
the  way  to  better  conditions  for  the  painter  a  little  later 
on. 


The  material  market  has  remained  stationary  for  the 
month,  with  the  one  exception  of  linseed  oil,  which  has 
risen  to  a  most  unexpected  height.  Raw  and  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  are  now  quoted  at  $1.60  and  $1.63  for  imperial  gal- 
lon, respectively,  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  is  selling  at 
63c.  for  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead'  ground 
in  oil  is  firm  at  $19  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  Other 
materials  are  unchanged  at  former  prices.  Just  why  lin- 
seed oil  should  be  boosted  to  such  a  pinnacle, is  an  enig- 
ma which  is  somewhat  difficult  of  satisfactory  solution, 
to  the  painter  at  least.  It  was  given  as  a  reason  a  few 
months  ago  that  the  high  price  of  oil  was  due  to  so 
much  seed  being  held  in  the  elevators  in  the  West  await- 
ing transportation.  This  seems  to  have  proven  a  mere 
pretense,  for  the  seed  has  since  arrived  in  fairly  large 
quantities  at  the  mills,  and  instead  of  a  decline,  the 
price  has  been  very  materially  advanced.  The  consumer 
seems  almost  justified  in  surmising  that  "there  is  a  nig- 
ger in  the  woodpile  somewhere." 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  exces- 
sively high  cost  of  materials  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  curtailment  of  painting  operations  during  the  past 
summer.  The  master  painters,  in  order  to  do  their  work 
at  a  slight  profit,  were  compelled  to  place  their  figures 
so  high  that  many  intending  customers  decided  to  delay 
the  painting  of  their  homes  and  premises  until  next  year 
in  anticipation  of  better  prices  being  obtainable.  This 
is  a  time  Avhen  royal  and  other  commissions  are  being 
appointed  by  governments  and  other  bodies  to  inquire 
into  existing  conditions  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  just 
where  the  trouble  lies,  and  bring  to  justice  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  taking  advantage  of  war  conditions 
to  unnecessarily  advance  prices  in  order  to  fill  their  cof- 
fers to  overflowing  with  ill-gotten  gains  regardless  of  the 
hardships  incurred.  All  such  sharks  should  be  incar- 
cerated in  penitentiaries  rather  than  enjoying  the  luxu- 
ries of  palatial  residences. 

'  The  cables  from  the  battle  front  overseas  bear  many 
cheerful  messages  to  anxious  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  So  far  all  "the  boys"  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Master  Painters'  Association  are  getting  on  finely  and 
a;iving  a  splendid  account  of  themselves.  Lieut.  Joe 
Hughes,  son  of  our  respected  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  has 
been  recommended  for  the  coveted  military  cross  for  dis- 
tinguished bravery.  Joe's  many  friends  will  be  pleased 
TO  know  that  although  he  has  passed  through  many  se- 
vere engagements,  he  has  so  far  come  out  unscathed. 

John  M  Faircloth  has  just  returned  from  a  most  en- 
joyable trip  to  the  Maritime  Provinces.  He  spent  most 
"of  the  time  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  He  was  greatly 
delighted  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  crops  all 
along  the  way,  and  is  of  opinion  that  an  abundant  har- 
vest will  be  realized.  Business  conditions  are  much  the 
same  down  bv  the  sea.  Prosperity  and  contentment  pre- 
vail in  spite  of  the  dreadful  war  clouds  which  cast  their 
shadow  on  the  land. 

Stewart  N.  Hughes  and  James  Phinnemore,  who  were 
present  at  the  International  Executive  Board  meeting  in 
Peoria,  report  that  they  spent  a  very  pleasant  time.  They 
resetted  that  the  attendance  was  somewhat  small,  but 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  splendid  program  arranged 


Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  np  stains.    Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
'  >  •  to  slide  the  paper. 

'   Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy.     C  , 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
|b  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

SampU  gladly  stnt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t    (Ettab.  1895)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  ehiproents  made  direct  from  Western  factory 
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Rock  Wood  Filler 

The  Most  Reliable  Undercoating 
and  Surfacer 

The  extraordinary  high  price  of 
Shellac  has  prohibited  its  use  ; 
so  Rockwood  Filler  takes  its  place 
in  the  front  rank  as  the  only 
Reliable  undercoating.  It  is 
giving  unqualified  satisfaction. 

It  is  put  up  in  a  very  attractive 
package  which  makes  it  a  quick 
and  easy  seller. 

Send  for  a  Trial  Order.  You'll 
be  convinced  of  its  superiority 
over  all  similar  undercoatings. 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

131  North  Pioe  St.,  Indianapolis 

Chicago  Branch,  2149  Belmont  Ave. 

Established  1870 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantovvrn 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — ■ 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 
3T2 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  CallowhiU  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1844 
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GEORGE  K.  BIRGE,  President 
HUMPHREY  BIRGE.  Vice-President 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD  M.  HESTON,  Secretary 


The  Birge  Kind— Made  in  Buffalo,  U.S.A. 

In  Paper  Hangings  the  call  today  is  for  decorative  materials  of  poise 
and  character,  and  the  coming  season  will  provide  greater  returns  than 
ever  for  manufacturer  or  dealer  whose  standards  are  convincingly- 
maintained. 

We  have  done  our  part  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely,  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  the  trade  an  assortment  of  incomparable  value. 

The  excellence  of  the  Birge  Nineteen  Eighteen  product  will  likely  sup- 
ply the  incentive  for  years  to  follow. 

With  the  object  of  reaching  greatest  number  of  possibilities  we  invite 
correspondence. 

M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

jO  East  39th  Street 


CHICAGO 
168  No.  Michigan  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
1418  Walnut  Street 


BOSTON 
120  Tremont  Street 


LONDON,  ENG. 
4*5  Bemers  Street 


Master  Painters 

-SAVE  MONEY- 


You  only  require  65%   of  zinc  or  lead  in 
priming  if  )ou  use  our 


=SILVER  BOND^ 


Pure  Silica 


=350  Mesh  Fine: 


for  the  other  35%  of  the  mixture.  This  has  been 
proven  to  make  a  better  paint  than  straight  lead  or 
^jnc — it  wears  fully  as  long  and  prevents  checking  and 
chalking.    It  means  quite  a  reduction  in  your  costs. 

Will  send  )ou  our  "Silica  Catechism  for  the 
Paint  Man"  which  has  valuable  information  com- 
piled by  eminent  chemists  relating  to  Silica  heretofore 
only  known  to  the  large  paint  grinders — Also  con- 
tains valuable  formulas  for  Wood  Fillers,  Flat  Wall 
Paints,  etc. 

Write  today  for  this  and  working  sample  free. 

TAMMS   SILICA  CO. 

Mines  and  Mill.;  Gi;inders  by  Water 

TAMMS,  ILL.  Floating  System 

Also  Finest  of  High  Grade  irood  Fillr 


General  Offiies: 

CHICAGO 


for  the  International  convention  to  be  held  in  that  city 
next  February  will  prove  a  great  drawing  card  and  in- 
sure a  most  successful  gatiiering. 


The  great  Canadian  National  Exhibition  is  now  in  full 
swing  and  is  attracting  many  thousands  of  visitors  from 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  We  are  pleased  to 
welcome  so  many  of  our  friends  from  Uncle  Sam's  do- 
main. The  exhibits  seem  to  be  bigger  and  better  than 
ever,  and  amidst  the  abundant  evidences  of  prosperity 
on  every  hand,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  such  a  devastat- 
ing struggle  is  ravaging  practically  the  whole  civilized 
world.  It  was  thought  by  not  a  few  that  possibly  the 
exhibition  would  have  to  be  deferred  until  after  the  war, 
but  it  is  really  marvelous  how  the  interest  has  been  sus- 
tained. While  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  attendance 
will  exceed  that  of  previous  years,  yet  the  success  of  the 
exhibition  is  already  an  assured  fact.  Not  only  are 
Canadian.:;  displaying  marked  patriotism  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  but 
they  are  also  evidencing  t-he  true  patriotic  spirit  at  home 
by  husbanding  their  splendid  national  resources. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  Toronto's  oldest  and  most  respected  busi- 
ness men  in  the  person  of  Sanderson  Pearcy,  president 
of  the  San dersoii- Pearcy  Company,  Ltd.,  Avhich  sad  event 
took  place  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  the  morning 
of  August  27.  Mr.  Pearcy  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1861, 
and  with  the  exception  of  ten  years  spent  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, has  spent  his  whole  life  in  this  city.  He  was 
educated  in  our  in.stitutions  of  learning.  In  1862  he  went 
to  British  Columbia,  being  one  of  the  successful  pioneer? 
iu  the  gold  mining  industry  of  that  province.  After  re- 
maining in  the  West  for  ten  years  he  returned  to  To- 
ronto. In  1874  he  founded  his  present  paint,  oil  and 
varnish  business,  and  conducted  it  for  over  thirty  years. 
Owing  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  business  in  1905  he 
turned  it  into  a  limited  company,  taking  in  a  number  of 
his  trusted  employes  as  shareholders.  The  business  has 
greatly  prospered  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  whole- 
sale houses  of  the  city.   Mr.  Pearcy  was  a  great  admirer 
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HIS  IS  A  ONE-INCH  SQUARE. 

Imagine  it  a  piece  of  silk  with  165 
threads  running  from  left  to  right  and  165 
threads  running  from  top  to  bottom,  cross- 
ing each  other. 

Picture  then,  if  you  can,  the  tiny  meshes  or  holes 
formed  by  these  330  threads  holes  many  times 
smaller  than  a  pin  prick— so  small,  in  fact,  that 
the  naked  eye  cannot  see  them. 

That  Will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  how  impalpably 
fine 

Dutch  Boy 
White-Lead 

really  is,  for  it  must  sift  thru  such  a  silk  screen 
or  be  rejected. 

Stop  to  think  that  a  screen  that  fine  contains  27,000  odd 
holes  to  each  square  inch,  whereas  an  ordinary  silk  handker- 
chief contains  only  about  6,000  or  7,000! 

Any  wonder  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  takes  plenty  of  oil,  works 
easily,  spreads  nicely  and  anchors  into  wood? — some  of  the 
reasons  skilled  painters  prefer  it  for  all  their  work. 

National  Lead 
Company 

M,ikrri  alio  0/  Diilrli  Hoy  rr.l-lrad  \I2%,  25.  50  anil 
lOO-pouiul  strrl  krgs]  and  Diilrh  Boy  linsrril 
oil  (/  anil  S-Eullon  sealetl  lint 

M;\V  YORK         HOSTOX  lU  l'KALO 

CINCINNATI       CI.KVELANl)       ST.  I.OI  IS 

CHICAdO  SAN  KHANCTSCO 

I'lIlLADKLl'IllA 
(.loliii  T,  Low  ig  &  Hroe.  Coni|miiy) 


Want  More  Work? 

IF  things  happen  to 
get  slack,  call  upon 
us  to  throw  some  work 
your  way.  We  have  a 
plan  thai  turns  the  trick . 
It  works  without  cost- 
ing you  a  sou.  We 
stand  all  costs  \ou 
back  us  up. 

Do  you  want  the  par- 
ticulars ? 

Write  nearest  branch. 


I'lTTSIH'KG 
I  .Nat.oiml  Lend     Oil  Company) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  CDiicago 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAIVI  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 

Price  S3.00  Postpaid 

Trade  supplied  by 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 



of  fine  horses  and  maintained  one  of  the  best  stables  in 
Toronto.  He  was  a  past  master  of  Ashlar  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Benevolent  Society  and  the  A.  0.  U.  W.  Funeral  services 
w  ere  conducted  at  the  residence  by  Rev.  Dr.  Workman^ 
interment  taking  place  in  Prospect  Cemetery. 


FIRE  RETARDING  PAINTS. 

THE  War  and  Navy  departments  at  Washington  will 
be  asked  to  use  the  new  fire-retardant  paints  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the 
Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  on 
the  army  cantonments  now  under  construction  and  for 
other  purposes  of  national  defense,  as  the  result  of  action 
taken  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  Chicago  on  Tuesday,  August  14. 

The  committee  adopted  a  motion  asking  Dr.  Hermann 
von  Schrenk,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  carrying  on  an  exhaust- 
ive series  of  tests  of  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  new 
paints,  to  go  to  Washington  as  soon  as  possible  and  pre- 
sent to  the  War  and  Navy  departments  the  question  of 
using  the  approved  flre-retardant  paints  on  war  struc- 
tures. 

This  action  was  taken  after  Dr.  von  Schrenk  had  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  a  detailed  statement  of  the  status 
of  his  tests  recently  demonstrated  at  his  St.  Louis  labora- 
tory, in  the  presence  of  President  Sulzberger  and  Secre- 
tary Heckel,  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Educational  Bureau  of  that  association,  and  secretaries 
Kellogg,  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion; Swan,  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  and  Chairman  Eddy,  of  the 
Shingle  Committee  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Following  that  demonstration  Secretary  Kellogg,  of  the 
National  association,  reported: — "Although  we  are  not 
ready  to  publish  the  details,  the  progress  so  far  made  has 
been  extremely  gratifying.  Dr.  von  Schrenk  has  devised 
a  fire  test  which  burns  through  a  new  first-class  untreated 
cedar  shingle  roof  every  time  it  is  applied.  Roof  sec- 
tions composed  of  the  same  kind  of  shingles  covered  with 
the  new  plant  do  not  burn  through,  in  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  tests. 

The  fire-retardant  paints  used  in  this  test  were  those, 
the  formulas  of  which  were  devised  by  Henry  A.  Gardner, 
director  of  the  Scientific  Section,  Educational  Bureau, 
Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States. 
The  formula  for  this  paint  is  being  held  by  the  Paint  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  and  reputable  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country  are  being  licensed  to  manufacture 
it  and  use  the  association's  trade-mark  in  connection  with 
their  label. 


WALL  PAPERS  THAT  BEGET  ENTHU- 
SIASM. 

THE  decorator  ought  to  tie  up  to  wall  paper  lines 
that  he  can  get  really  enthusiastic  about— not  the 
lines  whose  sole  selling  argument  is  low  price. 
When  you  are  turning  over  a  book  of  samples,  every  one 
of  which  is  a  color  poem  and  possesses  an  artistic  charm 
that  appeals  to  the  most  fastidious  taste,  you  can  take 
delight  in  leading  your  customer  along  to  express  her  in- 
dividuality in  the  selection  o<"  a  harmonious  and  pleasing 
scheme  of  decoration  regardloss  of  the  question  of  the 
cost  per  roll.  And,  after  all,  good  papers  cost  very  little 
m.ore  than  the  commonplace.  The  new  Sanderson  line 
sold  in  this  country  by  the  W.'H.  S.  Lloyd  Company,  of 
New  York  and  Chicago,  carries  out  the  high  standard 
always  maintained  by  this  company,  and  their  books  are 
of  the  kind  that  every  decorator,  as  well  as  his  custom- 
ers, will  enjoy  going  through.  They  also  carry  what  they 
claim  to  be  the  largest  and  most  varied  stock  of  Japan- 
ese grass  cloths  and  leathers  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
are  interested  in  high  grade  wall  papers  do  not  fail  to 
write  to  either  the  New  York  or  Chicago  house  of  the 
WHS.  Lloyd  Company  and  arrange  to  see  their  com- 
plete line  and  obtain  a  set  of  their  sample  books.  But 
you  should  remember  that  the  Lloyd  goods  appeal  only 
to  a  trade  that  can  be  made  to  appreciate  papers  of  real 
merit,  even  though  they  may  cost  a  little  more  than  the 
commonplace  kind. 

Never  put  off  painting  till  next  year  when  it  ought  to  be 
done  today. 
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Look  for  the 
name 
"MATHESON" 


12i  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  niust  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 


559-57 1  Vernon  Avenue 


Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  I'aint  and  Wall  L^ajK-r 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscni^tion 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  any  one  offenng  ihe 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authoritv  from  us. 

No  money  'intended  for  The  Painters  Magazme 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  ])aid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  arc,  of  co^lrse.  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  hut 
being  anxious  to  protect  oiu-  constituents  again?: 
loss,"  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  wi'l 
be  remembered  and  always  acteil  ujion. 


Wall  Paper 
Coming  Into 
Its  Own  Again 


That  the  wall  paper  inter- 
ests are  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity for  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign    to     educate  the 
people  in  regard  to  the 
real  merits  of  this  invalu- 
able   decorative  material 
is  evidenced  by  the  advertisements  that  have  been 
appearing,   during   the   past   month,   m  popular 
periodicals  of  wide  circulation.    For  years,  wall 
paper  has  gone  on  without  advertising,  except  m  a 
small  way  by  local  dealers,  and  few  of  them  have 
told  any  story  but  the  price  of  the  goods  or  per- 
haps the  beauty  of  the  patterns  carried.    Most  wall 
paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  general  public  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  wall  paper  that  they 
needed  no  education  along  these  lines.  Meanwhile 
manufacturers  of  various  wall  coatings  and  finishes 
have  carried  on  aggressive  campaigns  of  advertis- 
ing, and  to  strengthen  their  arguments  have  attri- 
buted all  sorts  of  evils  to  wall  paper,  asscrtmg  that 
it  is  a  breeder  of  disease  germs  and  affords  lurking 
places  for  vermin.   The  fact  that  occasionally  wal 
paper  would  be  piled  coat  upon  coat  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  proper  use  ol  this  ma- 
terial.   It  has  always  been  conveniently  overlooked 
that  curtains,  carpets  or  upholstered  furniture  were 
far  more  apt  to  harbor  dirt,  vermin  and  germs  than 
the  smoother  surface  of  wall  i)aper,  which  covers  up 
plaster  cracks  and  makes  a  rough  wall  smooth.  In 
reading   these   insinuations   against    the  sanitary 
character  of  wall  pai)er.  ])eoi)le  have  forgotten  the 
vast  ])ossibilities  for  obtaining  meritorious  and^  ar- 
tistic decoration  with  wall  i)ai)cr  .at  Inw  co^l.    'i  he 
whole  effort  of  many  of  the  wall  i)aper  ni.inufac- 
turers,  during  recent  years,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
voted '  to  cutting  one  .iimtlier's  j. rices.     I'-ut  the 
scarcity  of  paper  stock,  diu-  to  the  war,  and  the  ad- 
vance 'in  tlie  prices  of  all  materials  entering  into 
the  ])r()duclion  of  wall   i>apers  has  brought  the 
manufacturers  to  their  senses,  has  compelled  them 
to  advance  their  prices,  and  has  brought  about  a 
new  comi)etition  along  Htk-s  of  artistic  merit  an.l 
better  (jualitv.    Moreover  it  has  caused  the  manu- 
facturers to  dro])  some  of  their  old  jealousies  and 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  edii- 
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cational  campaign  to  point  out  the  merits  and  possi- 
bilities of  wall  paper  as  a  decorative  material.  The 
decorators  who  will  take  advantage  of  this  adver- 
tising campaign  and  will  employ  the  arguments  it 
offers  to  convince  their  customers  that  they  should 
use  wall  papers,  if  they  want  artistic  homes,  will 
assist  in  bringing  back  wall  paper  to  its  own  again, 
as  not  only  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
the  decorating  trade,  but  also  one  that  is  very  fas- 
cinating because  of  the  wide  range  of  opportunity  it 
offers  for  producing  artistic  decorative  effects  at  a 
reasonable  price,  impossible  to  obtain  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  cost  with  any  other  material  or  by 
any  other  process. 


the  trade,  and  that  the  reputable  painters  should 
be  protected  against  the  cut-throat  competition  that 
easy  credit  begets. 


Credit 
Too  Easy 
to  Obtain 


One  of  the  difficulties  met 
with    by    the  reputable 
painting  contractors  was 
pointed  out  by  W.  D.  O'- 
Connor, at  the  recent  con- 
vention    of     the  Ohio 
Master  Painters'  Associa- 
tion, when  he  said  that  credits  were  entirely  too 
freely  given,  by  local  dealers  in  paints,  to  painting 
contractors  whose  only  capital  is  a  step  ladder  and 
a  paint  pail.    The  fact  that  many  of  these  dealers 
are  so  anxious  to  sell  their  goods  that  they  will 
take  a  chance  with  the  painter  who  has  no  capital 
and  will  supply  him  with  the  materials  he  needs  for 
the  contract  he  has  obtained  without  any  regard 
for  the  painter's  knowledge  of  business  or  his  lack 
of  it  and  without  inquiring  whether  the  contract  has 
been  taken  at  a  price  that  will  cover  the  cost  and 
yield  a  profit  or  not.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
men  are  tempted  to  cut  prices  far  below  what  any 
painter  who  knows  his  business  would  be  willing 
to  work  for — in  many  cases,  far  below  actual  cost — 
for  these  men  usually  lack  knowledge  of  the  over- 
head costs  that  enter  into  every  business — or  per- 
haps fancy  they  haven't  any.    Hence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  when  the  job  is  completed,  the  painting 
contractor  has  used  up  all  the  money  he  has  re- 
ceived in  paying  his  help  or  his  living  expenses 
and  there  is  none  left  to  pay  the  dealer  for  his 
materials.    Yet  experiences  of  this  kind  do  not 
always  teach  a  lesson  to  the  dealer  and  he  will 
grant  credit  on  the  same  easy  terms  to  the  next 
man  that  asks  or  even  to  the  same  man,  provided 
a  contract  is  exhibited  as  evidence  that  the  painter 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  his  supplies.    It  is  to  these 
unbusinesslike  methods  on  the  part  of  small  local 
paint  dealers  that  much  of  the  cut-throat  competi- 
tion that  has  demoralized  the  trade  in  the  past  is 
due,  and  it  will  continue  until  these  dealers  realize 
that  they  must  look  to  something  more  than  a  con- 
tract as  surety  for  payment  for  goods.   The  dealers 
need  to  he  educated  to  look  into  their  customers' 
business  methods  and  to  refuse  to  grant  credit  to 
a  man  who  takes  a  contract  for  a  price  lower  than 
will  assure  a  return  in  excess  of  the  entire  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  plus  overhead  and  a  reasonable 
profit.    No  painter  who  asks  credit  should  be  un- 
wiljing  to  show  the  dealer  who  supplies  his  ma- 
terial the  method  he  has  used  in  estimating  and 
to  present  him  with  evidence  that  the  price  will 
give  a  profit,  or  else  he  should  furnish  the  dealer 
with  adequate  security  for  the  payment  of  his  bills 
when  due.    It  is  time  that  the  manufacturers  and 
laree  paint  jobbers  took  some  steps  toward  edu- 
cating the  small  dealers  in  regard  to  the  menace 
that  easy  credits  are  to  the  general  prosperity  of 


Linseed 
Oil  Supply- 
Conditions 


Despite  the  fact  that  the 
probable  supply  of  linseed 
oil  will  be  far  below  nor- 
mal— the  reasons  for  which 
were  given  in  our  editorial 
of  last  month — there  has 
been  a  decline  in  price  to 
$i.i6  for  raw  oil  in  carload  lots^  and  $1.19  in  five- 
barrel  lots.    But  this  decline  seems  to  be  due  rather 
to  the  hand  to  mouth  purchasing  of  consumers  of 
linseed  oil,  all  of  whom  naturally  are  unwilling  to 
buy  in  advance  of  requirements  when  prices  are  far 
above  the  normal.    The  current  prices — in  spite  of 
the  recent  decline — are  higher  than  those  of  any  pre- 
vious point  reached,  $1.14  in  the  spring  of  1910. 
when  a  crop  failure  brought  about  this  heretofore 
unprecedented  price.    Even  though  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  values  during  the  past  month,  the  avail- 
able supply  of  linseed  oil  has  not  increased,  nor  is 
there  any  prospect  of  increasing  it  by  importations 
until  late  next  spring,  and  not  even  then,  if  the  war 
continues  and  all  the  available  shipping  of  the  world 
is  employed  in  carrying  food  to  the  Allies.    It  is  this 
scarcity  of  shipping  that  makes  our  supply  of  flax- 
seed from  Argentine  problematical,  when  the  de- 
mand for  linseed  oil  comes  next  spring,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  an  increased  acreage  devoted  to  flax 
cultivation  has  been  reported  from  that  country. 
American  consumers  have  been  educated  to  demand 
pure  linseed  oil  in  paint  making,  and  many  of  them 
would  refuse  soya  bean,  perilla,  hempseed  or  any  of 
the  semi-drying  oils,  but  at  present  these  oils  are  too 
high  in  price  to  be  available  for  ordinary  paint  pur- 
poses.   While  these  oils  can  be  made  to  dry.  they 
lack  the  body  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  addition  of  dry- 
ers will  not  furnish  the  tenacity  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  pure  linseed  oil.    Nor  does  China  wood 
oil,  valuable  as  it  may  be  for  varnish  making,  take 
the  place  of  linseed  oil  as  a  paint  oil — moreover,  it 
is  .scarce  and  the  price  is  too  high.   The  substitution 
of  inferior  materials  for  linseed  oil,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Ihe  property  owner,  is  not  justified 
under  an}^  conditions,  and  will  give  rise  to  complaints 
that  may  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  paint  manufac- 
turer or  the  painter.    There  are  certain  manufac- 
tured oils,  which  have  given  satisfaction  when  prop- 
erly used  in  mixing  paints,  but  most  of  these  take 
the  place  of  turpentine  and  driers  rather  than  of 
linseed  oil.     Under  present  c  onditions,  when  the 
trade  is  up  against  an  actual  shortage  of  linseed  oil. 
the  wide-awake  painter  should  make  practical  ex- 
posure tests  in  order  to  have  some  data  for  his  own 
information  and  that  of  his  customers,  should  it  be 
impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  linseed  oil  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements next  spring.    Some  of  these  oils  have 
been  used  in  railroad  painting  for  many  years  and 
have  proved  valuable,  and  many  house  painters  have 
found  tliem  satisfactory,  so  that  under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  well  not  to  condemn  them  without  giv- 
ing them  a  trial  in  order  to  determine  by  personal 
test  whether  they  do  or  do  not  have  sufficient  merit 
for  vou  to  recommend  them  to  your  customers.  The 
scarcity  of  linseed  oil  is  a  condition  that  confronts 
the  trade,  and  the  wise  painter  will  endeavor  to  find 
some  way  to  meet  it  and  still  give  satisfactory  paint 
protection  to  the  houses  of  his  customers. 
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Stretching 
Across  the 
Continent 


The  news  printed  in  this 
issue   that   the  California 
State  Association  of  Master 
Painters,  which  up  to_  this 
time  has  remained  an  inde- 
pendent body,  has  decided 
to  recommend  to  the  next 
convention  of  that  organization  that  it  affiHate  with 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Pamt- 
ers  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
is  the  best  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  hope  of 
the  founders  of  this  great  organization  that  there 
should  be  a  chain  of  affiliated  State  associations 
stretching  across  this  broad  Continent  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Pacific— all  united  in  an  earnest 
efifort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  craft,  to  lift  it  up 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  mechanical,  and  artistic  skill 
and  to  raise  it,  as  a  business,  to  a  plane  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  calling.   Despite  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
try, like  all  other  mechanical  trades,  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  enough  skilled  mechanics,  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  associated  master  painters  have  raised  the 
painting  trade  to  a  position  in  the  community  far 
above  that  which  it  held  when  Titus  Berger,  and  the 
devoted  little  group  that  believed  in  the  cause  he 
advocated,  met  in  a  small  room  on  an  upper  floor  of 
a  third  class  New  York  hotel  and  organized  what 
was  to  become  the  great  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.    It  is 
true  that,  prior  to  that  time,  there  were  individual 
painting  and  decorating  contractors  who  conducted 
their  own  personal  business  along  high  class  lines 
and  held  a  respected  position  in  their  several  com- 
munities, but  the  elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
trade  to  its  present  standard  has  largely  been  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  International  Association.   It  has 
kept  the  painting  trade  before  the  public  in  a  way 
to  make  people  realize  that  it  is  a  calling  demanding 
the  highest  class  of  business  ability.   Its  conventions, 
held  in  leading  hotels  and  bringing  together  a  large 
number  of  men  whose  appearance  betokened  them  to 
be  intelligent,  capable  and  prosperous  business  men, 
has  done  much  to  raise  the  painting  business  in  the 


eyes  of  the  world  at  large  and  increase  its  respect  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community.  And  now  that  the  Asso- 
ciation promises  to  stretch  across  the  Continent  and 
to  extend  its  helpful  aid  to  the  painters  in  every  State 
and  province  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  its 
opportunities  will  be  even  greater  for  realizing  the 
full  scope  of  the  motto  of  the  organization : — "Indus- 
try, prosperity,  fraternity." 


Convincing 
Arguments 
for  Painting. 


Painters  are  constantly  be- 
ing met  with  the  argument 
from  property  owners  that 
they  must  practice  economy 
and  cut  down  all  unneces- 
sary expenses  and  there- 
fore  they   must   put  off 
painting  until  after  the  war  is  over  and  the  cost 
of  living  has  come  down.   These  arguments  should 
be  met  with  the  fact  that  painting  is  a  necessary 
expense,  for  the  building  owner  who  wants  to 
maintain  his  property  in  good  condition  ;  that  lack 
of  proper  paint  protection  means  certain  loss  by 
reason  of  .  decay  and  destruction  of  the  wood  and 
painting  is  neglected.    Point  out  to  him  that  he 
insures  his  house  against  a  possible  loss  by  fire. 
Is  it  not  therefore,  far  more  necessary  to  paint  it 
and  keep  it  properly  painted  to  prevent  certain 
loss  from  the  destructive  action  of  sun  and  rain, 
snow  and  frost?   And  if  the  property  owner  says 
he  cannot  afford  to  paint  now  because  the  prices  oi 
materials  are  so  high,  he  may  be  met  with  the 
argument  that  present  conditions  in  the  paint  ma- 
terial line  will  probably  continue  for  several  years 
after  the  war  has  ended,  and  that  the  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  materials  which  might  result, 
when  peace  finally  comes,  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  deterioration  of  the  property  that  will  be 
certain  to  ensue  if  painting  be  neglected.  The 
wideawake  painter  who  meets  objections  with  sell- 
ing arguments  like  these  should  have  no  difficulty 
in^obtaining  at  least  a  fair  share  of  the  work  he 
would  get  in  normal  times. 
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Measurements  for  Estimating 

FIGURING  THE  COST  OF  WALL  PAPER  DECORATIONS. 

The  Twelfth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  "Square  Yard  System"  of  Estimating 

Painters'  Work. 

•;  By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

(All  Rights  Reserved.) 


BESIDES  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  papers 
produced,  both  in  plain  and  figured  patterns, 
the  field  is  still  further  enlarged  by  the  use  of 
decorative  features. 

The  decorative  features  would  include  matched 
borders  and  flitters,  band  and  cut-out  borders, 
friezes  and  scenic  tapers.  These  different  forms  of 
decorations  are  common  in  both  foreign  and  domestic 
papers. 

The  article,  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  explained  where  the  wall  papers  were 
generally  made,  the  various  widths  in  which  they 
are  manufactured,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are 
usually  sold.  It  also  explained  the  way  of  measuring 
plain  walls.  This  article  will  describe  the  decorative 
feature,  the  form  in  which  they  are  sold  and  the 
measuring  of  this  work. 

Matched  Borders  and  Flitters. 

Matched  borders  and  flitters  generally  come  with 
the  inexpensive  papers  and  are  used  for  decorations 
at  the  upper  portion  or  top  of  the  wall.  The  border, 
or  flitter,  harmonizes  in  color  and  design  with  the 
paper  which  it  is  to  match.  It  may  be  the  full  width 
of  the  roll  (i8  inches  for  instance),  or,  if  narrow, 
it  is  customary  to  print  two  borders  to  the  width  of 
the  roll.  The  number  of  lineal  yards  to  a  single  roll 
will  naturally  depend  upon  this. 

If  a  full  width  or  wide  border,  where  only  one  is 
printed  to  the  width,  there  would  be  eight  yards, 
just  the  same  length  as  a  single  roll  of  wall  paper. 
If  the  border  was  printed  so  as  to  obtain  two  to  the 
width  of  the  roll,  of  course  then  would  be  just  double, 
or  sixteen  lineal  yards  to  the  single  roll. 

Band  Borders. 

Band  Borders  are  used  for  decorations,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  with  plain  ef¥ect  papers,  and  in  a 
great  many  ways.  At  times,  just  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  wall,  in  other  instances,  besides  using  it  at  the 
upper  part.  It  is  also  placed  above  the  base  board 
and  the  two  connected  vertically  in  the  corners.  Thi^ 
particular  treatment  can  be  varied  by  carrying  the 
band  at  the  base  board  around  the  door  openings 
and  in  some  instance  (usually  not  desirable)  around 
the  window  openings. 

Another  very  effective  treatment  is  to  divide  the 
w?.lls  into  panels,  which  can  be  done  in  numerous 
ways.  The  band  form  of  decorations  affords  an  un- 
limited opportunity  for  exercising  individual  ideas 
and  judgment. 

Band  borders  are  made  to  match  and  harmonize 
with  soecial  pipers,  but  verv  often  can  be  used  with 
discrimination  to  advantage  with  many  of  the  plain 
effect  papers.    Usually  the  borders  are  manufactured 


in  rolls,  eight  lineal  yards  to  the  single  r©ll,  and  the 
number  of  lineal  yards  to  a  roll  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  bands  printed  to  the  width  of  the  roll. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  only  a  few  bands  to 
the  width,  in  others  (when  very  narrow)  as  many 
as  twelve  or  even  more  to  the  width  of  the  roll. 
Cut  Out  Borders. 

Cut-out  borders  are  used  for  decorations,  prac- 
tically in  the  same  manner  as  band  borders,  and 
with  just  as  much  opportunity  for  individual  taste. 

Cut-out  borders  are  manufactured  in  rolls  eight 
lineal  yards  to  the  single  roll,  and,  of  course,  the 
number  of  yards  to  a  roll  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  borders  printed  to  the  width.  In  some 
cases  there  will  be  only  one  border  to  the  width, 
in  others  as  many  as  four  or  five,  when  only  a  few 
inches  wide  to  the  width  of  the  roll. 

Measuring  Borders. 

While  matched  borders  and  flitters,  band  and 
cut-out  borders  are  manufactured  in  rolls,  it  is 
customary  to  sell  these  decorations  by  the  lineal 
yard.  So  it  is  logical  to  measure  this  work  by  the 
lineal  yard,  as  a  unit,  instead  of  the  roll. 

In  measuring  matched  borders  and  flitters,  it  is 
customary  to  obtain  the  perimeter  of  the  room  In 
feet,  reducing  to  yards.  Ordinarily,  there  is  very 
little  waste  to  this  work  generally,  if  one  yard 
extra  is  allowed  for  every  sixteen  yards  measured, 
it  will  be  ample  to  cover  the  waste. 

In  measuring  band  and  cut-out  borders,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  measure  each  particular  width  or  de- 
sign in  feet,  reducing  to  yards  and  to  allow  for 
waste. 

Borders  used  simply  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
wall  would  be  treated  Avith  the  same  allowance 
for  waste  as  mentioned  for  matched  borders,  that 
is,  one  yard  extra  for  every  sixteen  yards  meas- 
ured. 

Borders  used  above  the  base  board  would  be 
treated  with  the  same  allowance,  one  yard  extra 
for  every  sixteen  yards  measured.  However,  the 
width  of  the  door  openings  should  be  deducted, 
generally  tw^o  breadth  or  one  yard  for  each  or- 
dinary door  opening. 

When  the  border  continues  aropnd  the  door 
opening  and  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms,  the  waste 
is  a  little  heavier,  on  account  of  the  matching  and 
mitering  at  the  corners  Usually  a  safe  allowance 
is  one  extra  yard  for  every  ten  yards  measured. 
Panel  Treatment. 

When  the  border  is  used  in  connection  with 
panel  treatment,  the  waste  is  still  heavier  on  ac- 
count of  the  matching  and  mitering  at  the  corners 
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and  the  centering  of  the  borders.  Generally,  a 
safe  allowance  is  three  or  more  yards  for  every 
twenty  measured,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
panels  into  which  the  walls  are  divided. 

Panel  walls,  where  the  fields  and  stiles  are  of 
dif¥erent  papers,  are  measured  in  another  man- 
ner. 

The  field  would,  of  course,  be  measured  in  the 
same  way  as  a  plain  wall,  by  the  number  of  strips 
or  breadths,  reducing  to  rolls.  The  stiles  would 
be  measured  by  the  Hneal  yard,  allowing  one  yard 
to  every  ten  measured  for  waste,  but  in  this  form 
of  paneling,  the  stile  is  very  often  a  plain  paper. 
So  it  is  possible  by  determining  the  number  of 
lineal  yards  to  a  rule,  allowing  for  waste  to  meas- 
ure plain  stiles  by  the  roll. 

Ornaments  and  Comers. 

Corner  ornamentations,  knots  and  motifs,  or 
center  ornamentations,  are  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  connection  with  bands  and  cut-out  borders,  and 
these  forms  of  decorations  are  sold  by  the  piece, 
so  it  is  proper  to  measure  in  that  unit.  It  is  very 
common  to  print  these  decorations  on  the  same 
roll  with  the  band  or  cut-out  borders  they  match. 
It  is  not  unusual,  in  connection  with  the  band  and 
cut-out  borders,  to  have  various  width  borders 
also  printed  on  the  same  roll. 

Crowns. 

Crowns,  as  decorations  generally,  are  printed  by 
the  roll,  but  separate  from  the  wall  paper  which  they 
are  to  match.  In  some  instances,  the  crown  is 
printed  directly  upon  the  roll  of  wall  covering.  In 
measuring  for  the  first  form,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  number  of  strips  in  breadths  required, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  strips  over  the  door  and 
window  openings  when  that  space  will  permit  plac- 
ing the  crowns  there.  A  crown  will  be  required,  of 
course,  for  each  strip  or  breadth  of  paper  measured, 
and  they  are  sold  in  that  form  by  the  unit  or  piece. 

In  the  other  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
figure  out  the  number  of  strips  or  breadths  required 
for  the  room  without  considering  the  openings,  un- 
less the  openings  extended  to  the  top  edge  of  the 
crown.  In  that  case,  it  is  common  practice  to  deduct 
two  strips  for  each  average  door  or  window  opening. 
It  is  customary,  when  crowns  are  printed  in  this 
manner,  that  five  or  six  strips,  including  crowns,  can 
be  obtained  from  a  double  roll.  The  number  of  rolls 
required  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  meas- 
uring for  plain  .rolls,  that  is,  dividing  the  number  of 
breadths  or  strips  required  by  the  number  of  strips 
that  can  be  cut  from  a  double  roll  (either  five  or  six 
as  the  particular  paper  is  printed). 

Lithographic  Decorations. 
Lithographic  friezes  as  decorations  are  very  pop- 
ular, and  are  manufactured  in  a  large  variety  of 
subjects.  They  come  in  many  widths,  from  narrow 
five-inch  bands  to  subjects  sixty  inches  or  more  \vide. 
However,  the  intermediate  widths,  twelve  to  thirty- 
six  inches,  are  more  frequently  used.  These  decora- 
tions come  in  sections  five  feet  long,  and  six  sections 
constitutes  a  roll. 

A  full  picture  or  subject  may  be  printed  on  one 
section  or  distributed  over  two  or  three  or  even  six 
sections,  before  it  is  necessary  to  repeat.  This  form 
of  decoration  is  figured  by  the  sections,  and,  while 
sold  by  the  roll  of  .six  sections,  it  is  customary  In 
cut  a  roll  and  sell  the  exact  number  of  sections 
wanted. 


Scenic  papers  are  made  in  a  great  many  subjects, 
but  in  no  standard  size.  For  instance,  some  subjects 
are  very  long  and  quite  narrow ;  others  are  just  the 
opposite,  short  in  length  and  very  wide. 

These  decorations  are  made  in  sets,  and  a  set  may 
be  composed  of  subjects  which  are  formed  by  two 
breadths  or  up  to  thirty  or  more  breadths,  and  with- 
out a  repeat. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  set  in  which  any  one  strip 
or  brealth  will  match  with  any  other  strip  or  breadth. 
This,  of  course,  gives  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  the 
anangement  of  the  entire  subject. 

These  decorations  are  sold  by  the  set.  In  foreign 
goods  they  are  sold  only  in  complete  sets;  m  domes- 
tic goods  it  is  possible  to  obtain  any  particular  num- 
ber of  strips  required  to  fill  a  certain  space  without 
buying  complete  sets.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
say  that  this  work  is  measured  by  strips  or  breadths. 

The  space  to  be  filled  will,  of  course,  determine 
very  often  the  subject  on  account  of  dimensions,  al- 
though, at  times,  bv  the  use  of  panelling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  picture,  it  is  possible  to  properly  fill 
out  a  particular  space  that  requires  a  certain  subject. 
Measuring  Plain  Walls  Where  There  Are 

Decorations. 
In  measuring  plain  walls,  on  which  decorations 
are  to  be  applied,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  in  mind 
when  the  decorations  are  to  be  placed  for,  many  times, 
a  saving  can  be  made  in  the  amount  of  paper  required 
for  the  plain  walls — through  narrow  bands  and  cut- 
out borders  are  placed  on  the  extreme  edge  or  edges 
of  the  wall,  that  is,  close  to  the  picture  molding  or 
ceiling  line,  or  close  to  the  base  boards,  architraves, 
etc.,  there  is  practically  no  saving.  This  situation 
would  require  the  wall  to  be  entirely  covered,  al- 
though it  would  not  require  that  each  strip  should 
be  cut  to  a  finish,  as  the  border  would  cover  any 
subject  irregularities. 

When  match  borders,  flitters  and  wide  band  or 
cut-out  borders  are  used  at  the  extreme  edge  or 
edges,  there  is  a  saving.  This  situation  only  requires 
the  plain  wall  covering  to  go  far  enough  so  that 
the  narrowest  portion  of  the  border  covers  property. 
If  this  condition  is  taken  advantage  of,  many  times 
the  length  of  a  strip  can  be  reduced  considerably  and 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  often  an  extra  sheet  from 
a  double  roll. 

The  article  in  the  September  issue  and  this  article 
are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  painter  en- 
gaged in  paper  hanging  in  a  small  way.  The  wall- 
paper dealer,  and  the  painter  or  decorator  carrying 
stock,  always  buy  papers,  including  matched  borders 
and  flitters,  band  and  cut-out  borders  and  fringes 
by  the  roll  and  in  quantity.  The  dealer,  through 
courtesy  and  competition,  sells  to  the  painter  what  he 
needs  and  in  the  various  forms  mentioned  in  these 
articles.  For  instance,  to  free  an  order  for  an  odd 
quantity  of  rolls,  he  will  cut  or  divide  a  two,  three 
or  four  roll  piece  to  do  it,  or  he  will  sell  the  exact 
number  of  yards  of  borders  required,  or  (he  number 
of  pieces  or  units  needed  or  a  particnlai'  miinluM-  of 
sections  of  freize. 

Picture  Moldings,  Etc. 
The  painter  is  often  required,  as  part  of  his  work, 
to  furnish  picture  moldings,  cornices,  chair  rails  and 
plate  or  plaque  rails.  These  moldings  usually  come 
in  stock  designs  and  in  ten  and  twelve  foot  lengths 
and  are  sold  by  the  foot.  It  is  customary  to  measure 
this  work  by  that  unit  and  to  allow  for  waste. 
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In  measuring  picture  moldings,  the  perimeter  of 
the  room  should  be  obtained  and  ordinarily,  if  one 
extra  foot  for  every  twenty  feet  measured  is  allowed 
for  waste,  this  will  be  sufficient. 

Cornices  would  be  measured  in  the  same  way  as 
picture  moldings  and  with  the  same  allowance,  ex- 
cept when  there  are  external  miters  to  be  made.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  allowance,  small  cornices,  up 
to  four  inches,  should  have  an  extra  foot  allowed  for 
each  external  miter.  Large  cornices  should  have  a 
heavier  allowance  for  the  external  miters.  Up  to 
eight  inches,  two  foot  per  corner  should  be  suffi- 
cient and  larger  cornices  would  be  in  proportion. 

Chair  rails  would  be  measured  by  obtaining  the 
perimeter  of  the  room  and  deducting  for  the  door 
and  window  openings.    The  allowance  of  one  extra 


foot  for  every  twenty  measured,  generally  is  ample 
to  cover  the  waste. 

Plate  or  plaque  rail  would  be  measured  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  chair  rails  and,  in  addition  to  the  al- 
lowance of  one  extra  foot  to  every  twenty  measured, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  another  allowance  to 
cover  the  external  miters  and  for  the  returns  at  the 
door  and  window  trinv.  Usually  irom  one  to  one  and 
one  half  feet  for  ecah  external  miter,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  rail,  and  one  extra  foot  for  each 
return  at  the  casings.  The  return  corner  makes  the 
neater  finish  for  the  plate  or  plaque  rail,  but  in  some 
classes  of  work  it  is  not  used.  The  molding  is  cut 
square  and  a  bracket  effect  placed  at  the  end.  In 
this  case,  the  allowance  would  be  omitted  and  the 
brackets  figured  by  the  number  required. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

The  Autumn  Varnishing — Single  Coat  Work— Rubbing  and  Dusting — Varnishing— An  off 

Color  Job. 


By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


WITH  the  coming  of  the  autumn  comes  also 
the  issue  of  varnishing  the  car ;  the  sum- 
mer season  has  been  a  severe  one  for  the 
car  finish,  due  to  the  torrential  storms,  muddy 
highways,  and  variations  in  weather  conditions. 
etc.  The  majority  of  cars  are  in  real  need  of  a 
fresh  coat  of  varnish  at  once.  Some  of  them  might 
run  for  some  time  yet  without  menacing  the  un- 
dercoats, but  if  the  varnishing  is  deferred  for  an- 
other month  or  six  weeks,  and  a  run  of  bad  weath- 
er drifts  along,  it  is  more  than  Ukely  that  the  car 
will  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  winter  without 
the  needed  coat.  It  is  high  time  the  owner  was 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  opportune 
season  for  having  the  work  done. 

Some  personal  canvassing,  performed  at  this 
time,  will  pay  big  dividends  on  the  investment. 
A  majority  of  car  owners,  if  approached  in  the 
right  way  and  given  to  see  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing the  surface  amply  protected  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  finishing  varnish,  will  assent  to  the  suggestion 
and  run  the  car  in.  If  this  varnishing  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  spring  and  autumn,  it  will  help  to 
keep  the  shop  working  along  in  a  normal  way ;  it 
will  likewise  insure  greater  durability  for  the  sur- 
face and,  for  the  painter,  it  will  be  the  means  of 
saving  a  lot  of  work  touching  up  with  color. 

Where  the  varnishing  is  done  often  enough — 
say,  a  couple  of  times  a  year — the  color  is  main- 
tained with  fewer  blemishes  and  scars,  and  this 
saves  touching  with  color.  This  feature  means 
no  small  sum  of  work  and  annoyance  for  the  paint- 
er ;  the  touching  with  color,  which  must  be  matched 
very  closely  to  the  old  color,  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work ;  in  many  cases  a  very  large 
amount.  To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  car  under  a  sufficient  body  of  finishing  var- 
nish, hence  the  need  of  applying  a  fresh  coat  of 
varnish  semi-annually. 

With  this  work  in  detail,  the  painter,  and  es- 
pecially the  inexperienced  workman,  finds  it  some- 


times exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  clean,  full-bodied 
job  of  varnishing.  With  a  coat  or  two  of  rubbing 
varnish  to  work  upon,  with  the  finishing  coat  ap- 
plied over  them,  the  work  becomes  greatly  simpli- 
fied, but  when  the  finishing  varnish  must  be  made 
to  stand  upon  its  own  individual  merits,  with  no 
fresh  supporting  base  smoothed  and  refined,  the 
work  takes  on  a  new  and  more  complex  aspect. 

Rubbing  the  Surface. 

As  soon  as  the  car  is  placed  in  the  shop  and 
given  the  needed  cleaning  and  washing  processes, 
the  body  surface  should  be  rubbed  with  water  and 
pulverized  pumice  stone.  This  is  a  class  of  worK, 
when  performed  upon  an  old  body  of  varnish  for 
the  reception  of  a  single  coat  for  the  finish,  that- 
must  be  performed  very  carefully  and  in  a  most 
complete  manner.  It  must  be  rubbed  enough  to 
take  out  all  the  dirt  nibs  and  surface  eruptions  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  efface  the  blemishes ;  and  yet 
it  must  not  be  rubbed  overmuch ;  for  when  this  en- 
sues the  fabric  of  old  varnish  is  stripped  to  the 
extent  of  weakening  it,  and  not  infrequently  ex- 
posing the  color. 

Any  such  condition  is  dangerous,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  finish  when  that  finish  is  made  out  of  one 
coat  of  varnish.  This  is  the  reason,  therefore,  that, 
in  rubbing  for  the  one  coat  finish,  unusual  care  and 
effort  needs  to  be  exercised.  For  this  class  of  rub- 
bing a  block  of  felt  one-half  inch  or  three-quarter 
inch  should  be  used ;  this  is  best  if  perforated.  Use 
a  moderate  quantity  of  pumice  stone  flour  and  rub 
uniformly,  holding  the  felt  close  and  firmly  upon 
tlie  face,  v/ith  enough  water  moistening  the  felt  to 
keep  the  friction  from  damaging  the  old  founda- 
tion. 

Washing. 

Aim  to  get  a  uniform  degree  of  reduction,  after 
which  wash  up  most  thoroughly,  tooling  about  all 
fixtures,  around  the  edges,  moldings — in  fact, 
whenever  the  pumice  stone  is  likely  to  catch  fast 
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or  where  dirt  is  usually  found  lodged.  Make  a 
clean,  thorough  job  of  the  washing,  because  in  all 
one-coat  work,  this  operation  is  granted  by  experts 
to  be  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  cleanli- 
ness is  concerned.  The  surface  should  also  be  gone 
over  very  carefully  for  any  defects  which  need  atten- 
tion. After  the  washing  up,  if  any  defects  are  found 
they  should  be  fixed  up  before  proceeding  further. 

A  second  washing  in  a  fresh,  clean  supply  of  wa- 
ter will  be  needed  ^shortly  before  applying  the  var- 
nish. If  through  accident  or  otherwise  defects  in 
the  color  are  laid  bare  during  the  rubbing,  now  is 
the  time  to  match  some  color  and  touch  the  spots, 
using  for  this  work  a  pencil  brush  to  catch  just  the 
exact  size  of  the  defect.  This  work  should  be  done 
sparingly,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  match  of  the  color 
is  secured  sufficiently  close  to  pass  unnoticed  it 
the  splotch  of  color  is  made  to  exceed  the  size  of 
the  defect.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  color  has 
been  exposed  to  the  elements  through  a  lack  of 
varnish  protection  or  through  a  long  period  of 
service  has  discolored  or  lost  some  of  its  original 
lustre  and  depth  of  shade. 

These  things  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  touching-up  process  if  the  work  would  be 
made  satisfactorily. 

Dusting. 

In  the  dusting  of  the  surface  for  the  varnish- 
ing the  first  work  should  be  done  with  a  large 
oval  duster;  then  take  a  flat  duster  of  a  width 
suitable  to  the  size  of  the  surface  and  go  over  the 
work  carefully,  and  then,  with  the  same  tool,  as 
a  final  operation  flick  a  bit  of  moist  varnish  upon 
the  tips  of  the  bristles,  after  which  work  the  duster 
lightly  over  the  surface,  taking  up  in  this  process 
any  light,  flocculent  matter  sticking  to  the  old  var- 
nish coat.  These  old  foundations  have  a  certain 
amount  of  magnetic  attraction  for  the  lighter 
forms  of  dust,  and  this  manner  of  picking  it  up 
proves  very  effective,  as  a  rule. 

Some  finishers,  markedly  those  of  the  old  school, 
adhere  to  the  practice,  after  the  final  dusting,  of 
wiping  the  surface  rather  Hghtly  with  a  piece  of 
silk  previously  soaked  in  raw  linseed  oil  and  then 
wrung  very  dry.  This  the  writer  has  used  suc- 
cessfully in  varnish  room  work  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  later  adopting  the  brush  method, 
with  the  tips  of  the  bristles  varnish-moistened, 
which  is  quite  as  effective  and  quicker. 

Temperature. 

In  this  one-coat  work  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
have  the  temperature  not  only  right  in  degree,  but 
uniform  in  that  respect.  A  temperature  varying 
Trom  70  to  75  degrees,  and  kept  at  that  notch  for 
at  least  long  enough  to  allow  the  varnish  to  set 
past  injury  from  temperature  fluctuations,  will 
work  best.  The  varnish  should  also  be  used  at  a 
degree  of  temperature  corresponding  to  the  room 
heat.  It  had  best  be  uncorked  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes  prior  to  use,  for  the  evaporation  of  cer- 
tain injurious  gases. 

The  Quality  of  Varnish  Needed. 

For  one-coat  work  it  also  had  best  be  a  var- 
nish of  more  than  the  usual  weight  of  body ;  _  it 
should  have  a  fine  depth  of  brilliancy,  along  with 
a  depth  and  fullness  of  body,  to  the  end  that,  when 
flowed  generously  upon  the  surface,  it  will  not 
only  show  a  great  depth  of  lustre,  but  prove  cap- 


able of  maintaining  that  lustre  and  holding  up  the 
body  to  the  longest  possible  period. 

In  the  actual  work  of  varnishing  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  through  the  full,  rich  flow 
of  varnish,  the  smaller  atoms  of  dust  are  flooded 
out  and  rendered  invisible  to  the  eye.  In  this,  as 
in  all  classes  of  varnishing,  it  is  the  rich,  heavy 
coat  that  counts  in  the  making  of  the  fine,  up- 
standing finish.  The  minor  surface  defects  which, 
under  the  thin,  impoverished  coat  of  varnish,  loom 
up  and  appear  to  grow  bigger  the  longer  they 
are  looked  at,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger  volume 
of  material. 

The  quality  of  the  varnish  for  this  class  of  work 
may  very  well  be  taken  into  account ;  it  needs  to 
be  a  superior  grade  of  its  kind.  Heavy  in  body, 
manifestly;  supple  in  form  and  action;  quick  dry- 
ing, as  varnishes  go.  Sharp  in  point  of  lustre,  and 
deep  of  lustre,  too.  Then,  after  all,  it  needs  to 
be  very  durable.  This  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  oi^e- 
coat  finish,  and  the  varnish  lacking  in  this  prop- 
erty, although  possessed  of  all  the  others,  will  fail 
to  perform  the  functions  essential  in  this  particu- 
lar class  of  finish.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  making 
choice  of  a  varnish  for  this  one-coat  work,  a  ma- 
terial should  be  selected  having  special  qualifica- 
tions, chief  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above.  , 

When  the  Foundation  Has  Decayed. 

In  this  class  of  work  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
the  old  varnish  foundation  has  gone  to  decay  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  in  imperative  need  of  a 
coat  or  two  of  rubbing  varnish.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  it  is  un- 
safe to  undertake  to  make  the  one  coat  of  fin- 
ishing varnish  go.  It  must  have,  to  begin  with, 
a  solid  and  secure  base.  This  it  cannot  have  with 
the  rubbing  coats  worn  to  the  point  of  decay,  or 
to  a  point,  at  least,  where  they  are  unable  to  longer 
give  the  best  sort  of  support  to  the  finishing  coat. 
This  is  another  matter  which  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  painter  as  he  makes  his  examina- 
tion. 

When  this  state  of  affairs  is  found  to  exist  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  the  condition  fairly  be- 
fore the  car  owner.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  be  told  to  make  the  work  fit  the  needs  of  the 
surface.  In  this  event  the  surface  should  ht 
rubbed  as  in  the  first  example.  Then  the  rubbing 
coat  of  varnish  will  need  to  be  flowed  on  in  ttic 
same  generous  measure  prescribed  for  the  finish- 
ing coat.  And  it  will  also  need  to  have  just  as 
careful  a  rubbing  with  water  and  pumice  stone  as 
the  old  foundation  received  ;  a  solid,  uniform  re- 
duction throughout,  with  all  surface  dirt  and  dust 
atoms  knocked  down  completely. 

In  case  of  the  second  coat  of  rubbing  varnish 
being  used,  the  same  treatment  is  recommended 
that  has  been  advised  for  the  first  coat,  except  thav 
the  rubbing  may  well  be  confined  to  fetching  down 
the  dust  mites,  breaking  up  the  lustre  and  leveling 
surface  inequalities.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  in  the  refinement  of  the  work.  It  is 
aflvisal-)le  to  leave  as  much  of  tlic  hodv  of  tlii;;  final 
coat  of  rubbing  varnish  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  surface. 

It  will  ho  undcrstoncl  that,  when  the  surface  o' 
varnish  becomes  so  badly  worn  that  a  couple  of 
coats  of  rubbing  varnish  are  needed  to  fetch  the 
foundation  up  in  shape  to  hold  out  the  finish,  the 
color  field  will  generally  he  fotmd  faded  out,  off 
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shade  or  tone,  and  considerably  shattered  in  film 
condition.  When  such  conditions  are  disclosed  it 
is  not  good  policy  to  undertake  to  patch  up  the 
color  and  then  submerge  it  under  two  or  three 
coats  of  varnish.  In  such  examples  the  finest  may 
prove  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  the  color  de- 
stroys the  effect  by  reason  of  its  variety  of  shades. 
There  is  really  only  one  thing  to  do  when  the 
color  is  found  in  this  state,  and  that  is  to  slick  up 
the  surface  to  the  best  possible  extent  and  then 
apply  a  fresh  coat  of  color. 

A  One-Color  Job. 

When  thej  job  proves  to  be  a  one-color  affair 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use,  say,  an  ounce  of  color  in 
a  pint  of  varnish  for  the  first  coat  of  rubbing 
varnish.  This  will  insure  a  solid  field  color,  which 
is  indispensable.  Rub  this  coat  as  above  directed, 
and  if  there  is  anv  lining  work  to  be  applied  pro- 
ceed to  do  it  on  this  coat.  Thus  two  coats  of  var- 
nish are  secured  for  the  protection  of  the  color._ 

It  is  always  wise  to  reckon  with  the  discoloring 


properties  of  the  varnish  in  this  one-coat  work 
or  in  the  case  of  employing  one  or  two  coats  o): 
rubbing  varnish.  In  the  latter,  as  here  outlined, 
the  discoloring  work  may  be  taken  care  of  through 
the  use  of  color  in  the  rubbing  varnish.  In  the 
case  of  the  one-coat  varnish  the  sole  help  lies  in 
the  use  of  a  varnish  as  pale  or  as  nearly  water 
white  as  may  be  obtained. 

It  is  the  best  plan,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  to 
get  the  winter  supply  of  varnish  in  well  in  ad- 
vance of  real  cold  weather.  Fine  varnish  chills 
easy  and  suffers  most  from  chilling,  and  by  plac- 
ing the  order  early  enough  to  insure  shipment 
prior  to  the  advent  of  cold  weather  this  trouble 
may  be  avoided.  Then,  too,  it  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice to  secure  the  supply  well  in  advance  of  actual 
needs.  Varnish  is  always  benefited  by  moving 
about  as  little  as  possible.  When  received  by  the 
painter  and  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  prefer- 
ably midway  between  floor  and  ceiling,  and 
handled  only  as  wanted,  the  varnish  is  quiet  and  in 
the  very  best  possible  flowing  state. 


The  Man  Who  Gets  the  Business 


By  Kenneth  C.  Cardwell. 


YOU  will  find,  in  every  city  and  town  m  the 
country,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  a 
painter-contractor  who  gets  most  of  the  big 
work  and  more  than  his  share  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
stuff.  When  a  man  thinks  of  a  painting  job,  he 
thinks,  involuntarily,  of  this  painter ;  and  that  means, 
of  course,  that  that  painter  can  have  the  job  if  he 
wants  it.  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are 
others,  plenty  of  them,  who  would  like  to  be  in  that 
enviably  position,  but  there  is  usually  only  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  in  this  class. 

What  makes  the  difference?  Why  is  it  that  there 
are  such  highly  successful  men  leading  the  proces- 
sion, and  how  do  they  accomplish  the  feat  of  leader- 
ship', apparently  with  Httle  effort,  and  with  a  sort  oi 
.air  of  being  in  front  because  they  deserve  to  be?  Ii 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  trade  could  learn  the  secret 
there  would  be  a  much  larger  average  of  business 
among  them  and,  although  the  leaders  might  find 
some  cause  for  complaint,  the  rank  and  file,  the 
chaps  who  have  been  used  to  being  inconspicuous 
members  of  the  general  mass,  would  do  a  good  deal 
better. 

Somebody  made  this  point  once  by  saying  that,  in 
any  business,  the  successful  man  is  the  one  who  has 
found  some  way  of  making  himself  stand  out  of  the 
crowd,  of  being  different  from  the  rest.  For  in- 
stance,' he  pointed  out.  you  cannot  pick  one  bean 
from  a  pile  of  beans  or  one  peanut  from  a  heap  of 
similar  peanuts;  but  place  an  apple  in  either  pile 
and  it  is  about  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world. 
The  moral  for  the  man  who  wants  to  stand  out  in 
the  crowd  is  to  refuse  to  be  a  peanut  among  the 
peanuts.  This  is  fairly  apparent,  but  the  problem  of 
just  how  to  accomplish  this  end  is  not  always  simple, 
especially  to  the  man  who  never  tackled  it  before. 

Look  at  it  from  the  other  angle— the  angle  of  the 
property  owner  who.  as  the  spring  season  rolls 
around  and  he  feels  the  need  of  freshening  things  up, 
begins  to  think  of  painting.    Does  he  go  to  you,  on 


the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without  hesitation — or 
does  he  think  at  once  of  that  chap  downtown  whom 
everybody  knows?  And  if  he  does,  why  is  it? 
Isn't  there  some  reason  why  everybody  knows  that 
one  painter,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  scores  of 
others,  who  are  just  as  competent,  and  who  are  able 
to  take  care  of  a  job  just  as  well? 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  reason ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see,  either,  once  a  little  thought  is  appUed  to  it- 
Take  the  case  of  one  of  these  leaders  of  the  trade 
in  a  reoresentative  city,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen 
why  he' stands  out  above  his  fellows.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  is  a  first-class  man,  tech- 
nically ;  that  is,  he  knows  how  to  run  his  shop,  how 
to  get  and  to.  keep  good  men.  how  to  figure  a  job.  if 
necessary,  and  how  to  do  everything  else  that  a  good 
master  painter  should  do.  But  he  knows  a  good  dea' 
more  than  this,  or  he  would  not  differ  much  from  a 
hundred  other  painters  in  the  same  city.  He  knows 
hov/  to  be  different;  that  is  all. 

It  must  have  been  a  good  manv  years  ago  that  he 
began  his  business,  although  he  is  by  no  nieans  an 
old  man,  even  now;  but  he  has  been  painting  long 
enough  to  have  a  pretty  firmly  established  trade,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  w^hich  is  himself  and  his  widely 
known  name.  He  could  start  out  without  a  cent  to- 
morrow, if  necessary,  and  with  his  name,  known  to 
nearly  every  business  man  in  the  city  as  that  of  a 
competent  painter,  he  could  establish  himself  again 
without  difficulty.  And  the  answer  is  that  he  has 
been,  from  the  outset,  keenly  appreciative  and  a 
student  of  the  value  of  publicity. 

This  does  not  mean  advertising,  exactly,  al- 
though this  contractor  spends  a  little  money  on 
advertising,  at  that.  Publicitv  in  this  sense,  as 
distinguished  from  advertising,  means  advertising 
that  isn't  paid  for — free  advertising,  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  world,  provided  you  can  get  it.  News- 
paper men  writhe  in  agony  whenever  they  try- 
to  figure  up  the  amount  of  free  space  devoted  to 
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baseball  in  this  great  country,  and  annually  they 
resolve  that  they  will  cut  down  that  space;  but 
they  don't.  They  continue  to  give  column  after 
column  to  the  game,  and  the  baseball  magnets  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  this  free  advertising.  Prob- 
ably they  always  will;  but  the  point  is  that  free 
advertising  is  possible,  and  that  is  valuable. 

This  painter-contractor,  who  may  be  cialled 
Jones,  because  that  is  not  his  name,  belongs  to  the 
city's  two  principal  civic-commercial  organiza- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  business.  This  in  itself  is 
exceptional,  because,  it  can  safely  be  said,  most 
painters  think  that  such  organizations  offer  so  lit- 
tle to  them  that  they  prefer  to  save  the  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year  which  the  dues  represent. 
The  average  member  of  the  trade  reflects  that, 
while  it  is  true  that  business  men  in  every  line  be- 
long to  these  clubs  and  associations,  the  mere  con- 
tact with  them  which  membership  would  give  him 
is  hardly  worth  while. 

In  that  he  is  entirely  right.  Mere  membership 
in  an  organization  very  seldom  helps  much  in  a 
business  way,  especially  in  the  larger  clubs,  such 
as  the  ordinary  city  commercial  club,  with  its 
membership  of  a  thousand  or  so.  But  activity  in 
such  an  organization,  resulting  in  membership  on 
committees,in  representation  on  boards  of  direc- 
tors, and  so  forth,  is  an  entirely  dififerent  matter. 
It  carries  with  it  publicity,  which  means  free  ad- 
vertising, which  means,  in  the  end,  wide  public 
knowledge  of  the  man  fortunate  enough  and  clever 
enough  to  benefit  by  this  advertising.  It  means 
good  business  and  plenty  of  it. 

Jones,  now,  is  not  satisfied  tO'  pay  his  good  money 
for  membership  dues,  and  then  to  remain  at  home 
when  there  is  a  meeting  or  when  there  is  work 
to  be  done  for  the  organization.  He  has  always 
been  a  willing  member  of  "teams"  organized  to 
solicit  contributions,  to  get  new  members,  or  to 
do  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  a 
big  commercial  organization  is  always  doing.  And 
as  people  willing  to  do  things  are  nearly  always 
permitted  to  do  them,  the  result  has  been  that 
he  has  almost  automatically  become  prominent  and 
popular  in  the  clubs  and  associations  to  which  he 
belongs. 

He  does  not  thrust  himself  forward.    In  fact. 


that  is  no  longer  necessary,  if  it  ever  was.  When 
club  executives  are  getting  up  a  committee  which 
they  want  to  be  representative,  Jones  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  on  that  committee ;  for  he  is  about  the  only 
painter-contractor  in  the  organization,  and  it  is 
recognized  that  the  trade  is  entitled  to  representa- 
tion, so  there  you  are  !  And  there  Jones  is,  with 
his  name  sticking  out  in  the  list  as  usual.  Some  of 
his  competitors  are  a  little  bitter  about  it;  they 
complain  that  Jones  is  favored,  and  that  he  gets 
business  which  they  ought  to  have  without  any 
just  cause.  This  charge  is  entirely  true.  Jones  i"^ 
favored,  because  everybody  knows  him.  He  gets 
business,  lots  of  it,  without  having  to  submit  to 
competition,  because  people  simply  tell  him  to  take 
the  job  and  send  them  a  bill.  He  admits  that  it's 
pretty  nice,  and  so  does  everybody  else. 

"But  I'm  not  a  'joiner,'  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,"  he  points  out.  "I  don't  join  every-^ 
thing  in  sight  in  the  hope  that  everybody  in  every- 
thing I  join  will  promptly  bring  me  all  of  their 
painting  work.  I  don't  do  this  now,  and  I  never 
did,  and  never  will.  Some  men  do  it,  I  know,  but 
it's  hopeless.  My  idea  has  always  been  to  join 
organizations  that  a  business  man  ought  to  belong 
to,  and  to  work  hard  and  be  as  active  as  possible 
in  these  organizations :  and  as  I  have  always  been 
consistent  in  this  idea  and  have  been  willing  to  do 
a  lot  of  the  disagreeable  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
I  have  become  rather  well  known  and  it  has  helped 
in  business.    That's  all  there  is  to  it." 

It  is  simple  enough,  but,  like  a  good  many  other 
simple  things,  it  involves  work  and  thought,  and 
that  makes  the  average  man  back  away.  Jones  is 
not  average — he  is  exceptional,  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  right  kind  of  publicity,  in  his 
knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  getting  it,  and, 
above  all,  in  his  willingness  to  do  the  necessary 
and  unavoidable  hard  work  involved.  That  is  the 
chief  point  to  remember.  And  if  you  want  to  find 
out  how  you  stand  with  yourself  in  that  respect, 
notice  your  own  attitude  the  next  time  they  ask 
you  to  help  on  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  is  after  contributions  for.  say. 
the  Red  Cross.  If  you  back  off  and  want  to  "Let 
George  do  it" — you'll  never  get  your  share  of  pub- 
licity. Jones  would  be  tickled  to  death  at  the 
chance ! 


Painting  at  a  Sea  Shore  Resort 

An    Interview  With  Ira  S.  Ferris,  of  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


DURING  the  past  summer  months,  when  the 
New  Jersey  Coast  resorts  were  at  the  height 
of  activity,  I  sought  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  leading  decorators  and  painters  of  Asbury  Park. 
In  this  story  there  is  brought  before  the  readers  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
way  the  public  may  be  influenced  in  the  use  of  paint 
and  the  employment  of  good  painters,  and,  further- 
more, how  valuable  an  asset  courtesy,  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  are  when  they  become  nn  active  princi- 
ple in  a  business  career. 


It  will  be  of  interest,  in  con^iiU'ring  what  Ira  S. 
Ferris  has  to  say  on  the  success  of  the  painting  trade, 
and  how  he  has  appHed  the  rules  which  make  for 
progress,  that  Asbury  Park.  wIumt  he  is  located,  is 
strictly  a  resort  city.  No  great  factories,  no  large 
industrial  plants  nor  other  forms  of  employment  on 
a  big  scale  are  to  ho  found  here,  nor  within  a  radius 
of  perhaps  thirty  miles.  Yet  Asbury  Park  is  full  of 
business.  On  its  wide  thoroughfares  arc  large,  pros- 
perous, up-to-date  stores,  and  its  residential  section, 
with  shaded  avenues  and  fine  homes,  betokens  the 
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wealth  and  position  of  the  people  who  own  their 
property  and  live  there  much  of  the  time. 

The  constant  or  winter  population  of  Asbury  Park 
is  14,000.  In  summer  this  is  swelled  to  nearly  100,- 
000.  It  is  the  commercial  center  and  largest  city  of 
Monmouth  county,  and  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Motoring  is  one  of  the  leading  recrea- 
tions among  the  permanent  residents,  and  the  fine 
roads  and  reasonable  restrictions  have  done  much  to 
make  this  city  a  mecca  for  automobilists.  The  fine 
bathing  facilities  and  kindred  attractions  here  invite 
thousands  of  excursionists  from  far  and  near,  and 
the  summer  crowds  which  flock  to  this  popular  place 
are  almost  unending.  All  this  bears  more  or  less  on 
the  general  character  of  the  place  as  a  point  where 
not  only  the  pleasure  seeker  comes  as  a  transient 
visitor,  but  thousands  of  solid,  substantial  citizens, 
who  wish  a  decided  change  from  crowded  city  to  a 
clean,  well-governed  seaside  resort,  have  homes  and 
stay  here  all  the  season. 

The  foregoing  is  why  there  is  much  work  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  line  to  be  done  in  a  city  of 
this  kind  as  well  as  in  almost  every  similar  line  of 
trade.  Usually  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  own 
well  modeled  places  in  these  attractive  coast  towns, 
and  when  they  want  work  done  there  is  money  to 
command  the  best  material  and  pay  for  the  highest 
class  work. 

Back  in  the  eighties  H.  W.  Emerson  opened  a 
small  painting  establishment  in  Asbury  Park,  and 
made  a  plea  for  business.  A  few  years  later  he  be- 
lieved he  needed  a  manager.  It  was  then  he  found 
Ira  S.  Ferris,  who  began  his  trade  in  1890,  in  Phila- 


A  Pleasing  Store  Front  That  Attracts  Trade. 

delphia,  and  was  induced  to  come  to  Asbury  Park 
and  take  charge  of  Emerson's  force  of  men  and 
oversee  the  contracting  and  painting  work  in  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Eerris  made  himself  of  such  great  value  to  his 
employer  that  he  was  allowed  free  rein  in  the  direct- 


ing of  the  business  and  handling  of  all  details  of  the 
contracts.  As  a  well-deserved  reward  for  his  faith- 
fulness and  hard,  earnest  effort  in  his  earlier  days 
he  became  sole  proprietor  two  years  ago.  In  this 
short  time  the  business  has  grown  rapidly  and  new 
customers  are  constantly  being  added  from  cities  and 
towns  in  distant  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Position  of  the  Painting  Trade. 
Speaking  on  the  merits  of  the  painting  business 
and  how  it  should  stand  among  other  crafts,  Mr. 


IRA  S.  FERRIS 

Eerris  remarked : — "There  is  no  reason  why  the  trade 
of  the  painter  should  not  be  of  the  highest  and  most 
artistic  order,  and  if  the  men  who  wield  the  brush, 
together  with  the  contracting  decorator  and  master 
painter,  will  set  up  high  ideals  and  strive  to  reach 
them,  their  goal  will  be  possible.  Our  work  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  in  existence,  and  surely  the 
beautifying  of  homes  is  a  worthy  business  and  one 
that  should  have  the  best  ability  in  the  man  who  is 
engaged  in  this  work.  Another  great  factor  I  have 
found  in  my  business  is  that  of  handling  customers 
to  best  advantage.  The  public,  as  a  general  rule, 
want  to  be  fair,  and  if  they  are  given  a  square  deal 
they  generally  appreciate  it  and  will  stick  to  a  busi- 
ness as  patrons." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  these  statements  in  the  open- 
ing of  my  talk  with  this  clever  Jersey  painter,  and  I 
felt  he  could  give  some  definite  experience  on  the 
lines  of  dealine  with  customers  and  the  way  he  has 
solved  his  problems  in  satisfying  the  critical  patron. 
In  reply  to  my  request  for  an  example  of  what  he 
had  found  to  be  a  satisfactory  deal  with  critical 
people,  the  following  was  given : — 

Satisfying  the  Critical  Customer. 

"This  spring  a  wealthy  man  and  his  wife  from  an 
up-State  city,  who  own  a  fine  residence  here,  came 
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to  my  place  one  day  with  their  architect  and  selected 
a  line  of  wall  decorations  and  choice  papers  for  the 
refinishing  of  several  rooms  in  their  home.  They 
selected  a  paint  and  insisted  on  using  it,  regardless 
of  my  advice  as  to  its  effect  in  combination  with  the 
other  decorations. 

"When  the  job  was  nearly  all  completed  they  came 
in  and  gave  me  a  thorough  overhauling  for  sending 
the  wrong  paint,  and  stated  that  it  would  spoil  the 
entire  finish  of  their  rooms.  I  knew  I  sent  what 
thty  ordered,  but  I  did  not  want  to  engage  in  an  ar- 
gument.   My  policy  has  always  been: — ^The  cus- 


but  to  go  ahead  and  do  this  work  as  good  and  as  per- 
fect as  they  knew  how. 

"I  have  always  trained  my  men  to  also  consider 
the  customer  as  right  and  never  to  argue  or  give 
them  any  occasion  to  think  we  are  not  doing  our 
best  to  suit  them  and  give  them  their  money's  worth. 
Well,  not  many  days  after  this  the  wife  of  this  man 
we  were  doing  this  work  for  came  in  and  said  to  me: 
—We  have  been  wondering  if  we  did  not  make  a 
mistake  about  that  paint  and  really  order  what  you 
sent  us  first.  In  fact,  my  husband  has  worried  some 
over  this  and  we  feel  that  you  are  losing  money  by 


The  Paint  Deparlmeni  in  the  Ferris  Store  at  Asbur])  Park- 


tomer  is  never  wrong ;  no  matter  whether  their  cause 
for  complaint  is  just;  I  satisfy  them  and  give  them 
what  they  ask  for.  Then,  after  all  is  done,  and  I  am 
through  with  their  job,  decision  is  made  whether  or 
not  their  trade  is  desirable  and  the  continuance  of 
their  business  will  be  profitable.  But  first  I  see  that 
they  have  no  'come-back'  and  cannot  go  around  and 
advertise  me  as  a  painter  who  slights  his  work  and 
does  not  give  the  customer  a  full  value  for  the 
amount  he  pays. 

"So  in  this  case  I  said,  'All  right,  if  you  feel  tliat 
we  did  not  send  you  the  paint  you  ordered,  you  shall 
have  what  you  wish ;  but  I  am  positive  you  selected 
the  color  we  sent.'  They  were  equally  positive.  I 
had  made  an  error  and  further  talk  was  useless.  I 
then  sent  a  new  lot  of  the  tint  which  they  selected 
at  this  time  and  made  no  extra  charge,  but  merely 
told  my  men  who  were  doing  the  job  to  say  nothing 


sending  us  these  two  lots  of  paint.' 

''1  told  her  it  was  the  aim  and  object  in  ov-r 
business  to  satisfy  the  customer  regardless  of  any 
condition  that  might  arise.  I  succeeded  in  making 
such  an  impression  on  these  people  of  my  fairness 
in  this  contract  that  they  engaged  me  to  do  all  their 
work  and  that  of  their  son  also,  and  I  stood  in  line 
for  several  jobs  from  relatives  because  of  their  rec- 
ommendation. This  first  contract  amounted  to  about 
$1,200,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  work  and  the  securing  of  unusually 
high-grade  business  that  would  not  have  como,  per- 
haps, anv  other  way.'" 

The  Customer  Who  is  Unfair. 

"Now  I  can  give  you  another  case  where  I  was 
driven  hard  by  a  man  I  did  work  for.  and  who  in- 
sisted that  I  furnish  him  with  that  which  the  con- 
tract did  not  hold  as  binding.    He  got  everything  he 
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possibly  could  out  of  me,  and  when  we  were  all 
through  and  ready  for  payment  to  be  made  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  not  something  else  I  could  do,  as  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  he  was  satisfied.  He  looked 
around  and  found  a  fireplace  and  mantel  that  he 
thought  I  ought  to  have  refinished  at  the  original 
price,  and  I  at  once  ordered  my  men  to  do  this  work 
also. 

"At  last  he  paid  the  amount  first  agreed  upon,  and 
when  I  receipted  the  bill  I  told  him  it  was  the  last 
job  I  ever  cared  to  do  for  him  and  that,  when  he 
wanted  any  more  work  done  to  never  call  on  me  for 
it.  I  found  this  the  most  severe  lesson  I  could  teach 
this  man  for  the  way  he  had  gotten  work  from  me 
that  he  was  not  paying  for,  and  he  felt  cheap  and 
rather  confused  when  he  saw  that  I  turned  on  him 
and  told  him  what  1  thought  of  his  principle,  and 
refused  further  to  do  any  business  with  him." 

These  illustrations  of  the  traits  and  characteristics 
of  customers  and  Mr.  Ferris'  method  of  dealing  with 
them  remind  one  of  "heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the 
head."    Treat  them  as  good  as  you  know  how,  do 


Shorving  the  Simple  and  Effective  System  Mr.  Ferris  Uses 
for  Keeping  Track  of  His  Wall  Paper  Stock — The 
Card  Measures  11         17  inches. 

all  they  require,  suit  them  to  the  limit ;  but  only  once 
where  they  attempt  to  "rub  it  in."  Mr.  Ferris  stated 
that  in  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  people  he  has 
never  lost  enough  money  to  make  it  worth  mention- 
ing.   The  name  and  reputation  he  has  secured  has 


more  than  compensated  for  all  the  expense  these 
one-time  customers  have  been  to  him. 

The  Hotel  Trade. 

Asbury  Park  has  about  two  hundred  hotels  and 
boarding  houses.  There  are  eight  hundred  private 
residences  which  are  rented  for  the  season,  and 
four  hundred  mercantile  establishments  find  busi- 
ness among  the  people  here  and  in  the  surrounding 
community.  It  would  seem  that  the  hotels  would 
furnish  considerable  work  for  a  live  painter,  but  to 
my  question  on  this  line  Mr.  Ferris  replied : — 

"Hotel  trade  is  something  we  have  got  to  educate 
on  quality  before  we  will  secure  much  of  their  busi- 
ness in  the  decorating  or  painting  line.  A  few  of 
the  high-class  hotels  engage  high-class  workmen  for 
interior  decorating,  but  the  majority  of  the  owners 
shop  around  and  get  their  painting  and  refinishing 
done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  thus  trv  to  make 
such  inferior  work  go  from  season  to  season.  When 
they  see  the  great  value  of  high-grade  work  and  the 
difference,  as  compared  to  the  common  kind,  there  will 
be  demand  for  quality  regardless  of  a  little  higher 
cost,  that  we  do  not  have  today.  About  sixty  per 
cent  of  our  work  is  interior,  so  you  can  readily  see 
the  importance  the  people  attach  toward  having  the 
inside  finishes  of  homes  and  public  places  in  first- 
class  condition. 

To  many  people  Asbury  Park  may  seem  diflferent 
than  other  places  because  it  is  a  winter  resort  as 
well  as  a  summering  place-  The  climate  is  delight- 
ful the  year  through,  and  much  of  the  Ferris  con- 
cern's work  is  for  the  homes  that  are  to  be  occupied 
all  winter.  The  prices  and  class  of  work  demanded 
by  the  hotels  and  the  private  residences  contrast  so 
l  emarkably  as  to  make  that  city  a  peculiar  place  to 
prosecute  the  painting  and  decorating  craft,  and  it 
requires  skill  and  diplomacy  to  handle  the  work 
profitably. 

Developing  Trade. 

On  the  subject  of  securing  contracts  and  develop- 
ing trade  Mr.  Ferris  states  that  he  has  never  found 
newspaper  advertising  to  bring  him  direct  results. 
Nevertheless,  he  runs  an  advertisement  in  the  lead- 
ing paper,  changing  it  frequently,  and  in  this  way  he 
keeps  his  goods  and  his  name  constantly  before  the 
readers  of  the  paper.  It  will  be  the  view  of  many 
painters  and  practical  business  men  in  the  trade  that 
this  decorator  is.  no  doubt,  gaining  general  publicity 
from  the  advertising  he  is  now  doing,  but  that  an 
active  or  intensive  campaign,  using  large  space  and 
well  written  copy  and  striking  illustrations  would 
have  a  wonderful  effect  and  bring  in  enough  busi- 
ness in  a  few  months  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost* 
of  the  space  and  other  incidentals. 

The  proprietor  of  this  business  has  found  that 
mailing  out  letters  and  other  pieces  of  literature,  be- 
sides a  good  follow-up,  is  excellent  and  has  shown 
good  results.  Everv  month,  with  bills  and  statements, 
or  whenever  any  letters  are  sent  from  the  office, 
there  is  always  included  a  piece  of  literature  of  some 
charact-er.  This  is  seen  by  the  one  who  opens  the 
letter,  and  not  infrequently  has  it  led  to  business 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  come. 

National  Advertising. 

On  national  advertising  Mr.  Ferris  is  fully  alive, 
and  stated  that  he  believed  a  universally  advertised 
article  had  preference  over  the  non-advertised.  "I 
have  always  noticed,"  he  coptinued,  "that  the  demand 
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for  well  advertised  articles  has  been  good  and,  when 
quality  and  all  other  selling  factors  were  right,  we 
dealers  could  heartily  co-operate  with  the  manufac- 
turer and  advertiser  who  engaged  in  this  class  of 
publicity. 

"Not  long  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  varnish  manufacturers  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  way  to  secure 
sales  in  towns  like  this  one  was  by  co-operating 
closely  widi  the  retailers  and  the  local  dealers.  Co- 
operation means  helping  to  move  the  goods  from  the 
dealers'  shelves  to  the  consumer,  and  it  also  means 
that  we  as  dealers  must  have  a  fair  profit. 


turer  who  has  run  successful  campaigns  knows 
thoroughly  that  this  keen-minded  painter  is  right  in 
his  contentions,  and  when  the  co-operative  element  is 
stronger  between  the  various  selling  factors  the 
el¥orts  of  the  publicity  will  be  far  more  satisfying 
than  they  are  now. 

Growth  of  the  Ferris  Business. 
The  present  business  of  Mr.  Ferris  has  grown  in 
a  promising  manner,  much  to  the  credit  of  its  head. 
Besides  covering  Asbury  Park  and  its  religious  neigh- 
bor across  Wesley  Lake.  Ocean  Grove,  contracts  are 
handled  as  far  up  the  coast  as  Atlantic  Highlands 


It's  a  Pleasure  to  Buy  Wall  Paper  in  Such  an  Attractive  Store  as  This. 


No  national  advertiser  can  afford  to  cut  the  profit 
down,  when  he  is  considering  and  desires  co-opera- 
tion from  the  retail  dealer.  Then,  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  that  goes  in  magazines  and  papers 
having  a  country-wide  distribution,  every  dealer 
should  be  supplied  with  circular  matter  and  electro- 
type cuts  for  any  advertising  he  may  care  to  do  in 
his  own  city,  and  if  the  manufacturer  whose  good> 
he  sells  will  help  him  in  the  expense  of  running  a 
small  campaign  in  his  home  town,  it  is  better  still. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  associated  with 
advertising  of  this  kind,  but  when  handled  right  it 
pays  big.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money 
wasted  in  advertising  which  is  designed  to  help  the 
dealer,  but  each  year  sees  a  better  condition  prevail- 
ing, yet  many  of  the  schemes  that  are  devised  nowa- 
days arc  of  no  value  at  all  to  the  advertiser,  whether 
it  be  the  man  who  makes  the  goods  or  the  man  who 
sells  them." 

Any  experienced  advertising  man  or  a  manufac- 


and  as  far  south  as  Manasquan.  The  class  ot  ilecor- 
ating  which  hs  been  executed  has  aUraclc.l  the  atten- 
tion of  many  owners  of  beautiful  homes  throughout 
the  State,  and  this  has  led  to  securing  business  m 
Orange  and  Short  Hills,  two  of  ihc  most  notable 
exclusive  residential  sections  in  the  vicinit\  of  Now 
York  City. 

rhiladelphia  folks  have  also  been  attracted  to  the 
high  .(lualily  of  service  that  is  carried  out^in  every 
l'~erris  contract,  and  not  a  few  jobs  have  been  lakeii 
care  of,  with  high  credit,  in  the  Quaker  Ciiv.  AH 
this  shows  the  value  of  good,  dependable,  conscien- 
tious work,  and  the  reward  is  plainlv  evident  in  llv.* 
con.stant  addition  of  new  trade.  The  force  employed 
in  the  height  of  the  season  runs  from  fifty  to  sixty 
men.  while  from  ten  to  fifteen  men  arc  kept  bu>^y  the 
year  through. 

T  asked  Mr.  Ferris  what  he  tli-Might  of  thr  work 
the  associations  were  doing,  and  also  of  the  value  of 
the    International    Association    of    Master  House 
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Painters  and  Decorators  and  their  assistance  to  the 
local  association.    He  replied : — 

"We  are  at  work  here  in  this  city  forming  a  local 
association,  and  we  expect  within  a  few  weeks  to 
have  it  fully  organized  and  in  such  shape  as  to  be  of 
value  to  us  as  master  painters.  Every  town  should 
have  an  association,  and,  since  the  International  body 
is  always  ready  to  help  the  cause  along,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  local  unit  could  not  be  a  success.  We 
are  aiming  for  that  here,  and  I  think  we  can  accom- 
plish something." 

Few  Labor  Difficulties, 

Mr.  Ferris  has  had  little  or  no  difficulty  with 
his  men  so  far  as  settling  disputes  are  concerned 
They  know  the  best  kind  of  treatment  is  tendered 
them  if  they  are  capable  and  do  their  work  right. 
When  the  strike  early  this  year  was  threatening, 
which  would  have  been  serious  owing  to  the  extra 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  Ferris 
shop  had  already  made  agreeable  terms  with  their 
employees. 

The  wage  then  was  $3  a  day  of  eight  hours. 
Owing  to  the  increased  cost  for  necessities  of  life, 
the  men  asked  for  $3.50.  Mr.  Ferris  stated  that 
he  felt  the  men  should  have  this,  as  he  knew  it 
cost  them  far  more  to  live  than  formerly,  and  he 
allowed  them  their  request.  Without  much  diffi- 
culty the  trade  in  Asbury  Park  granted  the  higher 
scale,  and  the  matter  was  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  every  one. 

"When  any  of  my  foremen  have  a  job,"  said 
Mr.  Ferris,  "they  have  a  copy  of  the  contract 
with  them,  which  is  an  exact"  duplicate  of  the  one 
on  file  here  in  the  office.  They  know  what  is 
required  and,  with  the  requirements  before  them 
in  plain  English,  mistakes  here  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  much  trouble  and  annoyance  is 
saved  by  this  way  of  caring  for  this  part  of  our 
business." 


Wall  Papers  and  Decorations. 

Besides  carrying  the  best  brands  of  paints  and 
leads,  the  Ferris  store,  at  706  Mattison  avenue, 
shows  a  beautiful  line  of  wall  decorations.  The 
first  floor  is  devoted  to  the  paint  shop,  with  all 
the  equipment  for  exterior  and  interior  work. 
Here  are  also  the  offices,  and  in  front  is  a  small 
display  of  wall  paper,  with  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic designs. 

The  second  floor  has  recently  been  remodeled 
in  a  most  artistic  manner,  and  here  are  displayed 
an  array  of  wall  papers  and  cretonnes  that  would 
make  the  owners  of  our  best  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  stores  sit  up  and  take  notice.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  such  a  well-selected  line  of  goods 
as  were  shown  here.  The  large  display  rack  was 
so  arranged  as  to  show  the  entire  panels  and  the 
full  lengths  of  the  paper  when  on  the  walls  of 
the  room,  thus  giving  the  patron  the  idea  very 
clearly  of  the  eflFect  of  the  room  when  finished. 

Many  new  and  original  ideas  have  been  evolved 
and  studied  out  in  the  office  in  keeping  track  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done  for  customers.  A 
customer  whose  dining  room,  library  and  bed- 
rooms had  been  papered  and  painted  several  years 
ago  could  come  to  this  store  and,  in  two  minutes, 
would  be  shown  the  paper  used  on  that  job,  the 
cost,  and  any  other  detail  about  it  he  wished  to 
know.  A  simple  cross  reference  and  index  keeps 
track  of  this  work  with  very  little  effort. 

Mr.  Ferris  has  aimed  to  associate  with  him  those 
who  could  assist  in  bringing  the  business  up  to 
as  high  a  level  of  efficiency  as  possible.  Summing 
the  matter  up,  it  is  plain  that  the  well-directed 
energies  of  this  painter  and  decorator  have  been 
full  of  results,  and  it  is  easy  to  predict  that  a  most 
successful  future  lies  before  him  or  any  other  con- 
tracting painter  and  decorator  who  applies  the 
same  intelligence  and  effort  that  he  has  put  forth. 
This  business  was  incorporatedf  recently,  and  every 
improvement  that  will  contribute  toward  better 
work  is  installed  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons. 
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Lettering  of  Muslin  and  Oilcloth 

Practical  Hints  on  Work  That  Is  Often  Profitable. 
By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 


IF  YOU  have  a  good,  smooth  unbroken  shop 
wall  that  will  do  for  fastening  the  goods  to, 
but  if  the  wall  is  not  good,  then  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  wall  board  for  making  a  suitable 
surface.  ,  . 

Either  sized  or  unsized  muslin  will  do,  though  it 
is  very  handy  to  have  a  roll  of  ready-sized  goods 
for  use.  Glue  or  flour  paste  size  will  answer,  sizing 
after  attaching  the  goods  to  the  wall,  two  coats 
being  better  than  one  coat. 

Inside  signs  may  have  a  size  of  cold  starch  or 
any  size  that  will  not  stand  outside  will  do.  Such 
signs  are,  of  course,  temporary  affairs,  and  do  not 
need  to  be  made  very  durable. 

Cut  the  muslin  to  the  required  size  and  tack  it 
along  the  edges,  about  18  inches  apart,  pressing 
the  tacks  in  with  the  thumb.  Lightly  trace  m 
the  letters  with  soft  charcoal  crayon.  Now  you 
may  either  Ipaint  in  the  lettering  or  first  trace 
the  letters  with  a  lead  pencil  and  then  dust  away 
the  choarcoal.  The  horizontal  lines  may  be  done 
with  a  straightedge.  If  the  goods  have  been  well 
sized  it  is  very  easy  to  letter  on  it. 

After  cutting  ofif  the  strip  of  muslin,  carefully 
roll  up  the  remainder  and  put  it  away.  By  this 
means  the  stufif  will  be  in  good  shape  for  the  next 
time  it  is  wanted. 

If  the  wall  is  too  hard  for  thumb-tacking,  then 
lightly  tap  the  tack  with  a  hammer.  Use  five- 
eighth  tinned  or  blue  tacks.  A  handy  way  to  tack 
is  to  run  a  level  line  at  the  top  of  the  wall  where 
you  are  to  fasten  the  goods,  and  use  this  hne 
for  tacking  to,  in  this  manner  being  sure  of 
a  square  and  regular  lay-out.  Tack  along  the  hne 
first,  then  take  the  bottom  edge  at  its  middle  and 
tack  there,  pulling  down  and  stretching  in  order 
to  get  the  goods  on  right.  From  this  middle  tack 
proceed  either  way  along  the  bottom  and  then  along 
each  end.  All  this  is  done  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  about  it. 

Trace  the  lettering  in  very  lightly  with  the  char- 
coal, so  that  it  may  easily  be  brushed  away  with 
a  feather  duster  or  a  soft  cloth  Avhen  the  sign  is 
done.  Leave  the  surface  of  the  sign  neat  and  clean. 
The  longer  lines  may  be  made  with  a  charcoaled 
line,  same  as  a  chalk  line. 

The  Color. 

Fresh  color  is  always  better  than  stale  color. 
Mix  only  enough  for  the  day's  work.  Use  fine  dry 
color  and  mix  to  a  paste  with  varnish  or  gold 
size  japan,  thinning  out  with  benzine  or  gasoline. 
Color  ground  stif¥  in  oil  will  do,  or  japan  color. 
Gold  size  is  the  best  medium  of  mixing  black 
with,  as  it  dries  better  than  varnish  will. 

The  Brush. 

Outline  large  letters  with  a  lining  fitch  and  fill 
in  with  a  No.  11  or  12  flat  or  round  fitch.  For 
quick  work — and  such  sign  work  must  be  quick 
as  it  is  cheap  work — the  one-stroke  lettering  brush 
is  advised.    Use  a  brush  the  width  of  the  letter's 


parts,  so  as  to  complete  each  part  with  one  stroke 
of  the  brush.  An  expert  will  letter  very  rapidly 
in  this  manner.  . 

Many  sign  painters  wet  the  muslm  and  allow  it 
to  stand  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  letter- 
ing. If  the  muslin  is  too  wet  the  excess  moisture 
may  be  removed  by  a  dry  absorbent  cloth,  ine 
goods  must  be  damp,  but  not  wet.  If  gray  spots 
appear  where  the  material  was  too  wet,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  lettering,  let  the  paint  become  about 
half-dry,  then  touch  them  up. 

Oil  color  may  be  used  for  lettering  by  mixing 
with  varnish  one-third,  japan  two-thirds,  and  thin- 
ning out  to  the  required  consistency  with  turpen- 
tine. 

The  Thinners. 

Pigments  differ  very  much  as  regards  the  thin- 
ning liquid;  some  do  best  with  gold  size,  some  with 
turpentine,  others  with  benzine,  or  with  varnish,  it 
you  want  a  slower  thinning  than  gold  size  use  var- 
nish—varnish is  especially  useful  in  muslm  letter- 
ing Turpentine  inclines  to  make  a  halo  around 
the  letter,  especially  when  used  to  excess,  and  is 
almost  as  bad  as  oil  in  this  respect.  Just  enough 
turpentine  should  be  used  to  cause  the  color  to  flow 
freely  from  the  pencil.  Whenever  possib  e,  use 
benzine  in  preference  to  turpentine  in  muslm  let- 
tering. ,  ,  ,^ 
A  very  good  color  for  muslin  work  may  be  made 
as  follows :— Take  three  parts  of  demar  varnish 
and  two  parts  of  benzine;  mix  and  shake  well; 
add  any  desired  color  (dry),  and  form  into  a  paste; 
work  this  on  a  slab  until  butter-smooth,  then  thm 
it  out  for  lettering  with. 

Making  the  muslin  damp  before  lettering  is  an 
old-time  ""method,  and  was  done  to  prevent  the 
forming  of  halos ;  we  avoid  the  trouble  by  sizing 
the  goods;  yet  where  necessary,  as  when  it  is  not 
desirable  or  convenient  to  size,  wetting  the  goods 
does  all  right.  ,  -.i, 

A  °-ood  black  for  muslin  work  may  be  made  with 
sign  painters'  black,  one  part ;  gold  size.  Uxo  parrs  ; 
turpentine,  three  parts;  boiled  oil  a  little  less  than 
one  part  For  other  pigments  the  proportions  may 
be  as  folows:— Boiled  oil,  two  parts;  gold  size, 
two  parts  :  turpentine,  five  parts ;  color,  one  part._ 

Useful  colors  for  muslin  work  may  be  had  in 
permanent  red,  ultramarine  blue,  medium  chrome 
yellow,  and  tints  with  Prussian  blue,  lemon  chrome 
and  white  lead.  As  ultramarine  blue  may  not  cover 
well  when  thinned  for  use  (we  refer  to  the  dry 
blue),  or  may  become  chalky  if  made  heavy,  it  is 
better  to  add  some  Prussian  blue  to  it.  If  this 
makes  it  darker  than  you  wish,  then  add  some 
white  lead.  Mix  with  varnish  and  benzine  or  gaso- 
line; add  about  10  per  cent,  of  boiled  oil  to  the 
varnish,  being  careful  not  to  use  too  much  thinners, 
which  would  undulv  weaken  the  paint. 

As  a  rule  the  reds  and  blues  will  run  in  a  wcttinj?:, 
as  from  rain ;  aniline  dye  colors  will  run  when  wet. 
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For  all  the  extra  cost,  it  might  pay  to  use  English 
vermilion  for  the  red  and  non-aniline  pigments  for 
the  blues. 

For  exterior  muslin  sign  work  vise  plenty  of  var- 
nish as  binder  and  protective. 

Bright  Colors. 

Black  is  used  oftener  than  any  other  one  color 
in  muslin  sign  vi^ork,  but  very  attractive  jobs  may 
be  had  by  employing  brighter  colors,  such  as  red 
and  blue,  which  are  favorites.  You  may  use  Eng- 
lish vermilion  economically  by  adding  to  it  twice 
its  bulk  of  whiting,  first  grinding  the  whiting  on 
a  slab,  thinning  with  turpentine  to  a  paste.  First 
mix  the  vermilion  with  some  gold-size  japan,  then 
mix  in  the  whiting  paste.  Great  as  the  amovuit  of 
whiting  seems,  yet  it  will  not  seriously  affect  the 
color  of  the  red,  as  that  will  still  look  very  fine, 
while  the  paint  will  be  made  more  permanent. 

If  you  do  the  body  of  the  lettering  in  black  and 
use  red  initials,  be  sure  that  the  red  is  fast,  or 
it  will  soon  fade  out  and  make  the  sign  something 
to  be  laughed  at. 

Lettering  on  Oilcloth. 

Lettering  on  oilcloth  is  an  entirely  diiTerent  prop- 
osition from  muslin  work.  First,  the  oily  nature 
of  the  goods  causes  the  lettering  to  crawl  and  hence 
something  must  be  done  to  avoid  this.  Anything 
that  will  cut  the  oily  surface  without  injuring  it 
will  do.  Vinegar,  benzine,  turpentine,  whiting  and 
water,  soap,  alcohol.  The  writer  prefers  benzine 
to  anything  else,  and  its  advantages  are  obvious. 
There  is  also  on  the  market  an  oilcloth  that  needs 
no  size,  as  it  comes  prepared  to  take  the  lettering 
all  right. 


Wherein 


WHEN  it  comes  to  estimating  labor  costs  on 
a  job  the  contracting  painter  and  his  esti- 
mator both  admit  that  they  are  more  liable 
to  go  wrong  than  in  any  other  phase  of  estimating. 
Everybody  who  has  ever  employed  labor  knows 
that  errors  due  to  faulty  estimating  can  easily  wipe 
out  the  paper  profits  on  a  job.  and  in  the  case  of 
important  undertakings  can  easily  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  contractor's  business. 

In  every  big  town  there  are  numbers  of  con- 
tracting painters  who  appreciate  so  keenly  that 
labor  is  an  uncertain  proposition  that  they  side- 
step the  big  jobs,  feeling  that  they  have  no  guar- 
antee of  coming  out  ahead,  and  that  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  chance  and  circumstance.  They  con- 
fine their  work  to  numerous  small  jobs,  feeling 
safer  in  case  of  mistakes  developing  than  if  they 
had  risked  their  all  on  one  big  undertaking.  They 
view  the  situation  this  way  that  they  may  miss 
it  even  two  out  of  five  times  on  small  jobs  and  still 
be  safe;  but  that  if  one  big  job  should  go  against 
them  in  the  matter  of  labor  costs  thev  may  be  put 
out  of  business  altogether. 


To  letter  oilcloth,  use  any  good  paint  thinned 
with  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  rather  heavy 
cream. 

Wax  crayons  are  nice  for  making  the  lay-out 
with,  and  any  desired  color  may  be  had.  Grease 
pencils,  so-called,  clean'off  easily. 

If  the  oilcloth  sign  is  to  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  the  letters  are  to  be  gilded,  use  a  size 
for  the  leaf  made  from  varnish  and  gold  size  japan, 
mixed  together. 

To  letter  on  enameled  drill  or  on  oilcloth,  mix 
your  color  with  equal  parts  of  raw  oil  and  japan 
gold  size,  thinning  out  with  turpentine. 

Carriage  trimmers'  pebbled  cloth,  in  different 
colors,  offers  a  good  material  for  making  a  nobby 
sign.  An  especially  good  effect  may  be  obtained 
with  this  goods  by  coating  the  surface  with  japan 
black,  made  dead  with  turpentine.  Letter  on  this 
ground  with  either  gold  or  silver  bronze,  adding 
shades  and  scrolls  in  clear  varnish. 

Smalted  Oilcloth. 

Oilcloth  may  be  smalted,  the  same  as  wood,  by 
using  cloth  having  a  dull  finish.  Ordinary  oilcloth 
may  be  used  by  removing  its  gloss,  doing  this  by 
rubbing  it  well  with  benzine  or  turpentine  or  with 
whiting  and  water. 

Black  for  lettering  should  contain  some  white 
lead  for  body,  thinning  with  boiled  oil,  and  add- 
ing a  little  varnish  of  good  quality.  Take  your 
time,  don't  rush  the  work,  for  if  made  to  dry  too 
rapidly  the  color  will  crack  and  scale  off.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  has  been  painted  in  apply  the  smaits 
in  the  usual  manner,  using  very  fine  sifted  sand. 


How  important  this  phase  of  the  contract  paint- 
ing business  is  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion,  if  not  most  of  the  successful  contract- 
ing painters  figure  their  overhead  on  the  basis  of 
the  labor  expense  involved.  Thus,  when  the  labor 
expense  is  underestimated,  the  error  is  doubled 
up,  because  there  is  a  loss  in  that  one  particular, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  overhead  is  made  too 
small  for  the  job.  Errors  in  estimating  materials 
to  be  used  will,  of  course,  be  reflected  in  the  labor 
item,  since  more  labor  will  be  required  in  apply- 
ing additional  paint  than  where  the  amount  orig- 
inally estimated  will  suffice. 

The  contracting  painter'.s  estimate,  both  as  to 
labor  and  materials,' is  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  surface  he  is  to  go  over.  Con- 
ditions not  apparent  in  the  least  degree  on  the 
surface  are  liable  to  be  uncovered  when  the  work- 
men get  the  area  on  which  they  are  to  work  laid 
bare.  This  is  a  condition,  however,  that  the  con- 
tracting painter  must  be  familiar  with,  and  though 
occasionally  troublesome,  is  much  easier  than  it  is 
for  him  to  figure  the  labor  costs.    New  work  is 


Estimating  Labor  Costs 

the   Value   of   Keeping   Accurate   Time     Records    of   All    Work  Done 

Is  Pointed  Out. 

By  G.  D.  Grain,  Jr. 
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a  known  quantity ;  old  work  is  sometimes  a  gamble, 
but  ordinarily  the  estimator  can  pretty  generally 
figure  on  his  materials  with  reasonable  certainty, 
so  for  the  present  attention  may  be  confined  lo 
labor. 

Estimating  a  job  by  the  number  of  square  feet 
to  be  covered  may  work  out  satisfactorily  to  every- 
body concerned,  but  the  wise  estimator  also  will 
figure  each  stage  of  the  proceeding.  There  are 
still  many  contracting  painters  who  attempt  to  esti- 
mate a  job  at  a  glance,  to  determine  by  inspira- 
tion, comprehensively,  out  of  the  depths  of  experi- 
ence, how  much  labor  will  be  required  to  handle 
a  job;  but  this  is  a  risky  proposition,  and  ought  to 
be  left  for  those  endowed  with  the  supposed  in- 
tuitive powers  of  a  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son 
to  practice.  Nobody  else  can  get  away  with  it  day 
in  and  day  out.  The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  a 
reasonable  profit  on  any  painting  job  is  to  figure 
definitely  on  the  amount  of  labor  that  will  be  re- 
quired on  each  separate  stage  of  the  operation. 

In  other  trades — the  electrical  contractors  for  in- 
stance— the  recommended  basis  for  estimating  is 
the  "unit.  It  will  take  a  man  so  long  to  install  a 
switch  or  run  a  feed  wire  from  the  street  wire  to 
the  house  he  is  working  on.  Here  the  labor  is 
concerned"  only  as  to  the  materials  he  handled, 
while  there  is  general  uniformity  about  the  sur- 
faces he  works  on.  With  the  painter,  however, 
every  wall,  every  ceiling,  every  bit  of  outside  trim 
is  likely  to  differ  in  every  job.  Some  woods  will 
be  "fat,"  while  others  will  be  so  dry  that  they  will 
need  even  two  priming  coats.  The  biggar  the  job 
the  more  need  of  the  contracting  painter  reduciiig 
his  estimate  to  its  smallest  area  units,  and  he  will 
have  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  condition  in 
each  of  these  units. 

"Some  contracting  painters  estimate  tlie  charge 
they  will  make  on  a  job  by  walking  around  a  house, 
or  going  from  one  room  to  another  inside  of  it,"  com- 
mented a  certain  successful  painter.  "I  almost  sank 
all  the  money  I  had  invested  in  my  business  before 
I  found  out  I  couldn't  do  that.  Now  I  consider  the 
plain  surface  in  a  lump,  getting  their  area  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  they  are  nearly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion ;  then  I  figure  on  the  smaller  areas,  like  the 
inside  trim  of  a  room  or  the  door  and  window  work 
on  the  outside  of  a  house.  I  can  keep  reasonably 
accurate  that  way." 

Records  should  be  kept  so  as  to  give  the  con- 
tracting painter  or  his  estimator  an  opportunity  to 
check  up  the  estimates  with  the  actual  facts.  The 
contracting  painter  who  does  not  do  this  on  every 
job,  checking  his  time  sheets  against  the  estimate 
which  was  the  basis  for  the  charge,  is  disregard- 
ing the  advantage  he  could  gain  from  his  experi- 
ence. As  Patrick  Henry  observed  on  a  notable  oc- 
casion, the  only  lamp  to  guide  the  feet  is  experi- 
ence, and  his  precept  cafi  be  applied  to  the  paint 
business  just  as  well  as  to  affairs  of  state.  The 
contracting  painter  who  checks  up  every  job,  notes 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  and  investi- 
gates the  causes  of  these  mistakes,  is  going  to  make 
himself  a  better  estimator  with  every  job  he  under- 
takes. 

Whether  he  does  this  part  of  the  work  himself 
or  whether  he  sends  an  employ,  the  contracting 
painter  will  do  well  to  reduce  the  results  of  this 
checking  operation  to  a  single  row  of  figures.  A 
special  post  for  estimating  work  will  indicate  to 
the  boss  just  how  things  stand.   He  can  give  him- 


self a  prodding  for  the  next  time,  or  he  can  call 
for  an  explanation  from  his  estimator,  who,  after 
attempting  to  explain  a  20  per  cent,  discrepancy 
in  labor  expenses,  is  going  to  go  at  the  next  job 
with  much  greater  caution  to  prevent  repetition 
of  the  unpleasant  incident.  The  fault  may  have 
been  that  of  the  journeymen,  however,  not  of  the 
estimator.  In  that  case  each  man's  time  card  would 
help  to  identify  the  men  who  have  been  killing  time 
and  soldiering. 

If  that  were  all  the  good  the  time  sheets  did, 
it  would  justify  them,  for  the  moral  effect  on  a 
man  in  knowing  that  the  record  is  going  to  show 
definitely  how  much  work  he  did  will  tend  to  keep 
him  brushing  right  along.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  the  employer  must  make  a  slave  driver  of 
himself  if  the  men  don't  deliver  quite  as  much 
work  as  he  had  expected  them  to.  That  system 
does  not  work  very  well,  and  the  contracting 
painter  who  can  "jolly"  his  men  along  is  likely 
to  keep  them  turning  in  tickets  that  approach  the 
100  per  cent.  mark.  Anyway,  the  time  sheets  will 
show  him  which  of  his  men  is  a  chronic  time- 
killer  and  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  him  while  he 
builds  up  a  force  of  workmen  all  of  men  who  are 
trying  to  do  a  full  day's  work  every  day. 

"All  the  skilled  estimating  in  the  world  "will 
fail  of  its  purpose  if  my  men  soldier  on  me,"  con- 
tinued the  contractor  quoted  before.  "I  am  at 
their  mercy  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  have 
a  bigger  advantage  over  them  than  they  have 
over  me,  because  I  can  hire  them  or  fire  them. 
When  I  find  a  man  is  killing  time  and  will  not 
respond  to  considerate  tips  that  he  speed  up,  I 
let  him  go.  There  -is  no  certain  wav  to  regulate 
soldiering  except  by  discharge,  and  I  prefer  that 
to  'bawling  out'  my  men.  I  find  that  I  can  take  a 
good  many  of  them  into  my  confidence,  saying  that 
I  have  estimated  that  it  will  take  so  many  hours 
to  do  a  certain  job  and  that  if  it  takes  longer  I 
lose  money.  Now  and  then  I  have  offered  cer- 
tain good  men  all  the  extra  represented  by  the 
difiference  between  what  I  estimated  the  work 
would  cost  and  what  the  actual  results  -were.  This 
proposition  could  be  worked  out  even  further  to 
advantage,  I  believe." 

Keeping  records  properly  tabulated  on  every 
job  is  what  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  contracting  painter.  When  he  gets  enough  of 
them  he  can  strike  a  reasonable  average  by  which 
to  test  the  results  he  gets  on  an  estimate  of  a 
job.  He  will  go  under  on  one  job  and  over  on 
another,  and  by  the  time  he  has  several  hundred 
jobs  behind  him  this  average  would  be  worth  a 
good  deal  to  him.  He  might  keep  one  set  of  aver- 
ages on  old  work  and  another  on  new  work.  Then, 
when  his  estimated  labor  costs  compare  favorably 
with  the  averages,  he  can  go  ahead  confidently  that 
he  is  fairly  sure  of  coming  out  all  right. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  estimator  is  judgment.  That  is  a  mental 
quality  that  can  hardly  be  described  and  one  that 
is  just  about  as  difficult  to  acquire.  Everybody 
appreciates  the  importance  of  it.  Hitch  up  judg- 
ment and  experience  with  a  harness  made  of  rec- 
ords of  previous  jobs,  and  the  contracting  painter 
so  equipped  is  going  to  be  in  a  pretty  good  posi- 
tion to  show  a  profitable  business  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  One  contracting  painter  who  has 
proved  himself  a  skillful  estimator,  and  who  can 
figure  labor  and  other  costs  on  a  job  with  security, 
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observed  a  few  days  ago  that  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  guard  his  judgment  against 
outside  influences  that  would  be  liable  to  warp  it. 

"I  try,"  he  said,  "never  to  trifle  with  my  judg- 
ment by  guessing,  even  on  the  least  important 
bit  of  a  job,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  substitute 
facts  for  guesswork.  Short  cuts  are  likely  to  be 
disastrous  and  leave  out  or  miss  important  items. 
When  I  estimate  a  room  I  feel  of  every  wall.  I 
make  a  point  of  approaching  a  job  with  an  open 
mind,  without  trying  to  arrive  at  even  a  tentative 
conclusion  until  I  have  got  the  figures.  By  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  temptations  to  slide  over  this  or 
that  point  of  a  job,  I  believe  I  have  strengthened 
my  judgment,  besides  reinforcing  it  with  experi- 
ence, until  I  believe  it  is  an  asset  to  me  and  to 
my  business." 

The  contracting  painters  can  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  printers.  Some  years  ago  the 
printers  were  reputed  to  be  the  worst  and  most 
careless  estimators  in  the  business  world,  and  num- 
bers of  them  were  pretty  bad.  Of  course,  their 
business  is  one  that  can  be  estimated  more  easily 
than  the  painters;  they  deal  with  known  circum- 


stances. But  through  their  Ben  Franklin  clubs, 
which  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country,  they  have  schooled  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  estimating,  and  now  the  cut-price 
printer  is  pitied  rather  than  envied,  for  his  fellows 
know  that  the  more  work  he  gets  by  such  methods 
the  more  money  he  loses. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  estimating 
classes  of  the  Ben  Franklin  clubs  suggests  that 
the  contracting  painters  can  benefit  if  they  will  take 
up  a  similar  course  of  study.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  especially  as  it  seems  to  be  practicable,  for  it 
ought  to  be  as  easy  to  bring  the  contracting  paint- 
ers and  their  estimators  together  as  it  has  been 
to  bring  the  printers  m  special  classes  of  this 
kind,  and  the  results  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
than  good.  Since  so  many  features  of  estimat- 
ing are  intangible  and  must  be  figured  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  estimator,  discussing 
debatable  points  and  comparing  experiences  is  the 
surest  possible  way  of  strengthening  judgment 
and  making  each  man  a  better  estimator.  This  is 
an  opportunity  that  ought  to  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of. 


Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 


By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


AN  old  building,  battered  and  weather-beaten, 
ends  of  siding  split,  loose  in  places,  with 
cracks  between  the  ends  and  at  the  casing 
and  corner  strips,  nails  loose,  is  always  a  tedious 
and  difficult  job  to  do.  If  the  old  paint  is  in  bad 
condition,  cracked,  scaled  and  loose,  it  is  still 
worse. 

If  the  ends  of  boards  are  loose,  they  should  be 
nailed  in  place  and  all  broken  boards  fixed.  If 
it  falls  to  the  painter  to  do  this,  he  should  go  over 
the  building  and  fix  things  before  he  begins  to 
paint,  rather  than  to  do  it  as  he  goes  along.  He 
will  save  time  by  so  doing.  It  takes  too  much 
time  to  hunt  up  things  every  little  while  to  fix 
something,  while  doing  the  painting.  Get  things 
ready  and  do  all  extraneous  work  before  painting. 

If  the  doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  in  bad  shape, 
the  putty  out,  sash  loose,  part  of  the  stripes  gone ; 
the  pins  at  the  corners  should  be  driven  in,  new 
ones  supplied,  all  deficiencies  mended  and  all  loose 
putty  removed.  Then  the  sash  should  be  given  a 
coat  of  paint  just  as  you  would  if  everything  was 
in  good  shape.  If  the  glass  is  loose,  put  in  new 
glazier's  points. 

It  is  useless  to  put  putty  on  all  weather-beaten 
sash,  the  dry  sash,  which  has  become  porous  from 
long  standing  absorbs  the  small  quantity  of  oil  in 
the  putty,  which  soon  crumbles  and  falls  out.  If 
you  paint  the  old  sash  well  before  puttying,  it  is 
easier  to  do  and  will  last  as  well  as  on  new  sash. 

I  believe  in  removing  the  sash  to  repaint  them, 
either  on  inside  or  outside  work.  I  do  not  believe 
it  takes  any  more  time  on  an  outside  job  to  take 
them  out  and  paint  them  than  to  paint  them  from 
a  ladder. 

If  the  carpenter's  work  are  not  plainly  visible, 
number  each  sash  and  frame  consecutively  with 
a  lead  pencil,  then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  get- 


ting them  mixed  when  you  have  several  out  at  a 
time. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  old  paint 
surface  is  in  condition  to  receive  a  coat  of  paint. 
All  loose  places  should  be  removed.  A  wire  or 
steel  brush  will  sometimes  do  the  work  efifectually, 
and  it  sometimes  requires  the  vigorous  use  of  a 
putty  knife  and  scraper. 

The  worst  places  are  usually  near  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  necessitate  the  use  of  scraper  or 
putty  knife  to  get  the  old,  loose  paint  out,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  clapboard  siding. 

In  such  jobs,  the  spouting,  both  eve  troughs  and 
down  spouts  are  invariably  in  bad  condition.  Gal- 
vanized iron  spouting  will  be  found  to  be  in  worse 
shape  than  tin.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  the  wire  brush  and  scraper. 

I  have  found  that  a  coat  of  some  kind  of  paint 
with  plenty  of  oil  in  it,  will  loosen  the  scales,  al- 
lowing them  to  be  scraped  off  more  readily.  Paint 
does  not  seem  to  cement  the  old  scales  to  metal  as 
well  as  it  does  to  wood. 

The  Paint. 

Tinted  white  lead,  in  raw  oil  with  dryer,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  primer  for  old  scally  buildings. 
It  should  be  mixed  rather  stout;  it  will  then  have 
more  the  characteristics  of  a  cement  than  if  it  con- 
tains much  oil. 

I  recommend  tinted  paints,  because  white  paint  is 
a  poor  paint  to  use  on  old,  weather-beaten  and 
stained  buildings.  It  does  not  make  as  good  a  job. 
because  it  does  not  last  as  long,  nor  is  its  covering 
power  so  good. 

Rusty  nail  heads  and  many  stains  are  more  liable 
to  show  through  white  than  through  color.  In  fact, 
white  paint  is  not  as  lasting  as  tinted  on  any  kind 
of  outside  work,  although  it  is  in  great  favor  for 
farm  and  village  residences. 
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It  has  been  my  experience  that  white  lead,  tinted 
with  black,  which  makes  a  gray,  is  the  best  and  most 
lasting  tint  for  an  old  frame  building. 

Yellow,  canary  for  instance,  is  a  good  paint  for 
such  class  of  work  as  water  stains,  tree  stains  and 
stains  from  nail  heads  are  usually  of  a  yellowish 
cast,  and  do  not  show  so  plainly  if  they  come  through. 
How  to  Do  the  Work. 

Mix  the  prime  coat  lather  stout,  so  that  it  shows 
the  color  and  covers.  It  will  stand  better,  as  the 
cement  nature  of  the  stout  paint  will  hold  the  old 
scales  better  than  when  an  excess  of  oil  is  used  in 
the  priming. 

Rub  well  and  see  that  every  part  is  covered  well. 
Put  on  plenty  and  be  particular  to  brush  it  well  into 
the  old  paint,  that  still  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood, 
but  is  so  cracked  and  fissured  that  it  resembles  coarse 
sand. 

The  only  instances  in  which  thin  priming  for  re- 
painting has  done  well,  according  to  my  observation, 
has  been  those  where  the  old  pigment  is  intact,  de- 
void of  scales  and  cracks  in  which  the  oil  has  dried 
out,  or  in  jobs  where  there  is  considerable  pig- 
ment left  that  is  undergoing  the  action  of  chalk- 
ing. 

White  lead  always  chalks  ofif  similarly  to  lime 
whitewash,  unless  it  has  been  put  on  some  kind 
of  "Ready  Mixed,"  which  has  gone  bad  and  has 
blistered  and  scaled,  taking  the  white  lead  coats 
with  it.  This  seldom  happens  after  the  white  lead 
coats  become  dry. 

Sometimes  the  application  of  fresh  paint  will 
draw  the  old  paint  into  blisters,  but  it  usually  does 
so  immediately,  or  in  a  short  time  after  application. 

I  will  admit  it  is  harder  work  to  apply  stout 
paint  to  an  old,,  dry  surface,  than  if  it  were  thin. 
Another  advantage  of  using  stout  for  the  priming 
is,  brush  marks  and  laps  are  not  so  likely  to  show 
either  in  the  first  or  second. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  experienced 
house  painters  recommend  a  thin  priming  coat  for 
all  kinds  of  outside  wood  surfaces,  often  with  only 
enough  pigment  to  be  faintly  perceptable,  when,  if 
the  reader  has  observed  the  results  obtained  by 
sign  painters,  who  invariably  use  stout  paint  in  their 
work,  and  in  comparison  with  house  painting,  signs 
last  about  as  long,  often  longer. 

In  quick,  certain  work,  the  letters  are  roughed  out 
with  very  stout  paint,  so  as  to  get  the  surface  cov- 
ered with  one  coat.  Often  the  background  is  painted 
in  before  the  letters  are  even  set.    While  one  man 


is  roughing  in  the  letters  another  is  right  after  him 
painting  the  ground.  I  have  known  such  work  to 
stand  just  as  well  as  when  primed  with  thin  paint 
in  the  usual  way. 

Sign  painters  also  use  considerable  turpentine  as  a 
great  deal  of  their  work  requires  fiat  paint. 

Carriage  painters  also  use  their  paint  stout  and 
flat,  with  the  exception  of  prime  coats  cloths  until 
the  oil  became  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
It  required  a  long  time  to  do  such  work,  as  com- 
pared to  the  quick  methods  of  today. 

If  you  do  any  puttying,  it  should  be  done  on  the 
priming  coat.  It  is  better  to  allow  the  priming  to 
dry,  but  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  there  will  be  no  ma- 
terial damage  if  done  while  the  paint  is  still  wet. 

As  you  have  already  primed  the  sash,  before  the 
body  of  the  house,  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  putty 
the  gloss.  If,  however,  you  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  first  coat  stand  for  any  length  of  time  before 
applying  the  second,  the  windows  may  be  puttied 
before  the  body  is  primed.  The  putty  should  be 
somewhat  firm  before  painting  it,  and  it  takes 
glaziers  putty  longer  to  dry  out  than  paint. 

li  you  want  your  putty  to  get  hard,  add  some 
white  lead.  The  only  objection  to  this  is  that  when 
a  glass  is  broken  the  putty  is  difficult  to  get  out. 
In  such  cases,  heat  the  putty  by  using  a  hot  iron 
shaped  like  a  square  harrow  tooth. 

See  that  the  tops  and  underparts  of  all  doors  and 
window  sills  are  well  cleaned,  dusted  and  painted. 
This  is  where  decay  usually  begins.  If  already  de- 
cayed to  any  appreciable  extent,  new  parts  should 
be  put  in. 

As  to  the  second  coat,  in  two-coat  work,  mix  it 
so  it  will  cover  and  obliterate  all  brush  marks  and 
laps  in  the  first  coat,  and  be  sure  that  there  are  no 
laps  and  brush  marks  in  the  second  coat.  Use  your 
own  judgment  about  this.  The  first  coat  is  the 
essential  thing. 

In  fixing  up  old  work  preparatory  to  repainting, 
the  painter  should  charge  for  it  either  by  the  hour 
or  figure  it  into  the  contract  price,  then  he  can  af- 
ford to  do  it  right.  Before  contracting  such  jobs, 
examine  the  work  closely.  See  what  work  is  needed 
to  be  done,  and  who  is  to  do  it,  you  or  a  car- 
penter, and  charge  enough  extra  to  cover  the  time 
employed. 

There  is  entirely  too  much  extra  work  done  on 
country  contracts  that  the  painter  contractor  gets 
little  if  anything  for.  It  is  largely  the  painter's 
own  fault.  He  does  not  examine  the  work  close- 
ly enough  before  naming  his  price. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  zdtii 
painting,  decorating  or  paPerhangmg  and  mill Jtsc 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
inbl  mSy  be  need  of.  We  cannot  however 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  zvriter  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  o^uarantee  of  .ood  faith;  nor  mn  zve  under- 
take to  supply  anszvers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  thm 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazmc. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  Jh an  the 
ttventieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  m  the 
succeeding  issue. 


Preventing  Discoloration  of  White  Paint  on  Sappy 
Pine. 

E  G  P.,  Massachusetts,  says  that  the  front  of 
a  building  was  entirely  of  soft  pine,  green  and  full 
of  sap  and  the  painters  were  told  to  go  ahead  on 
the  job.  All  knobs  and  sappy  places  were  given 
a  coat  of  shellac  varnish  and  two  coats  of  white 
lead  appUed. 

Now  the  building  is  spotted  like  a  leopard.  What 
can  be  done  to  overcome  this  in  repainting?  ihe 
paint  cannot  be  removed  as  well  as  the  sap  by  the 
use  of  the  torch.  Would  tin  foil  or  aluminum 
leaf- keep  back  the  sap?  Can  you  suggest  a  rem- 
edy? 

Answer:  Tin  foil  is  only  for  interior  work,  to 
prevent  moisture,  but  will  not  do  for  outsideto 
keep  back  sap,  neither  will  aluminum  leaf.  The 
only  remedy  we  have  ever  heard  of  m  a  case  of 
this  kind  is  to  remove  all  of  the  paint  by  the  use 
of  scrapers,  and  then  coat  all  knobs  and  supply 
places  with  a  mixture  of  dry  red  lead  and  coach 
japan,  slightly  thinned  with  turpentine.  When 
this  composition  has  dried  hard  it  should  bt  touched 
up  with  a  very  light  coat  of  gray,  composed  of 
pure  white  lead,  a  little  linseed  oil,  drier  and  turpen- 
tine, so  that  two  coats  of  white  lead  paint  will 
cover  over  it. 


A  Shellac  Substitute. 

H.  D.  D.,  New  York,  writes:— 'We  have  been 
in  the  past  selling  considerable  quantities  of  shel- 
lac varnish,  both  that  made  from  bleached  and 
orange  shellac.  We  have  lost  out  on  sales  on 
account  of  a  substitute  which  has  been  placed  on 
the  market,  and  we  understand  that  this  is  made 
by  adding  chemicals  to  water  rosin,  which  is  after- 
wards cut  in  alcohol,  and  sometimes  a  small  por- 
tion of  shellac  added.  This  is  being  sold  at  a  very 
cheap  price.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  article  is 
that  is  used  with  the  rosin,  or  can  you  refer  us 
to  any  book  treating  on  such  subjects  ^  that  will 
lead  us  to  the  discovery  of  this  article?" 

Answer : — If  there  is  such  an  article  on  the  mar- 
ket the  consumers  will  find  out  to  their  sorrow 
that  they  have  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  will  dis- 
continue its  use  before  long. 

As  to  the  use  of  chemicals  with  water  and  rosm, 
thera  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  idea,  as  water 


and  rosin  do  not  mix,  even  with  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash,  to  such  an  extent  that  when  cut 
afterwards  with  alcohol  it  will  give  any  semblance 
to  the  stufif  so  produced  that  it  will  appear  to  be 
true  shellac  varnish. 

There  is  no  book  treating  on  such  a  subject, 
because  if  any  people  had  such  knowledge  they 
would  keep  it  strictly  to  themselves.  There  has 
been  a  time  when  shellac  varnish  has  been  adulter- 
ated by  adding  a  solution  of  rosin  in  benzine  to  the 
shellac  cut  in  alcohol,  but  as  to  adding  rosin  and 
water,  we  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Shellac  gum  at  the  present  time  being  very  high, 
there  must  be  quite  some  practice  of  using  part 
rosin  in  place  of  shellac,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  this  will  reduce  cost  considerably  without  fear 
of  detection  by  the  shop  keepers,  who  are  after 
cheap  prices. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  water  and  rosin  solu- 
tion in  connection  with  this  problem,  as  that  would 
dry  too  dead,  even  if  gum  shellac  was  added  in  ap- 
preciable quantities.  Rosin  cut  with  denatured  or 
wood  alcohol  is  the  only  available  cheapener. 


Label  Paste  That  Will  Stick  to  Tin. 

S.  D.  C,  Nebraska,  writes  as  follows:— We  are 
having  difficulty  in  getting  our  labels  to  hold  on 
to  our  varnish  cans  and  would  like  to  have  a  form- 
ula for  making  a  paste  that  will  adhere  well. 

Answer:  The  best  paste  we  have  ever  tried  for 
that  purpose  is  composed  of  six  pounds  best  corn 
starch,  10  gallons  water  and  four  ounces  of  caus- 
tic soda.  The  starch  is  first  beaten  up  with 
enough  of  the  water  to  make  a  soft  batter — beaten 
until  all  bumps  disappear.  It  is  best  to  strain 
the  batter  through  a  wire  sieve.  The  balance  of 
the  water  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  all 
of  this  but  one  gallon  poured  on  the  starch  bat- 
ter while  stirring.  The  caustic  soda  is  dissolved 
in  the  remaining  gallon  of  the  hot  water  and  added 
to  the  starch  solution,  which  will  thicken  the  lat- 
ter and  provide  the  adhesion  to  the  metal.  The 
hot  paste  should  be  stirred  until  nearly  cool,  then 
set  aside  and  use  cold.  If  it  becomes  too  stout 
through  evaporation,  thin  with  lukewarm  water. 
The  figures  given  above  will  make  10  gallons  of 
paste. 


Keeping  Shellac  Brushes  Soft  When  Not  in  Use. 

L.  J.  H.,  Nebraska,  wants  to  know  by  what  treat- 
ment shellac  brushes  can  be  kept  from  becoming 
hard  when  not  in  use. 

Answer:  There  is  no  other  way  but  to  either 
keep  them  suspended  in  alcohol,  either  denatured 
or  wood  spirit,  by  having  a  wire  through  the 
handle  so  that  the  spirit  does  not  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  setting  of  the  bristles,  or  to  wash 
out  the  brushes  with  alcohol  every  time  they  have 
been  used  and  keep  the  bristles  dry.  Brushes  that 
have  been  used  in  paint  or  varnish  and  have  be- 
come hard,  can  be  softened  by  keeping  them  in 
creosote  oil  for  about  two  days,  and  then  wash 
them  with  benzine  or  gasoline. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

Disintegration  of  Paint  on  Exterior  Cement 
Surface. 

W  L  T.,  West  Virginia,  in  sending  us  samples 
of  paint  scales,  says  that  last  April  he  coated  the 
exterior  walls  of  a  cement  bungalow  with  a  brand 
of  cement  paint  the  name  of  which  he  does  not 
care  to  mention.  He  first  thought  that  the  coat- 
ing was  too  heavy,  but  the  scales  are  very  thin 
and  the  first  signs  of  scaling  appeared  only  a  month 
ago,  after  the  heated  term.  Would  like  to  have 
our' opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Answer:  The  condition  of  the  scales  indicates 
a  lack  of  binding  properties  in  the  paint,  as  they 
are  decidedly  dry  and  brittle.  Still,  on  close  ex- 
amination under  the  magnifying  glass,  there  are 
also  indications  that  the  cement  acted  on  the  paint 
to  some  extent ;  in  other  words,  the  surface  was  not 
neutraUzed  before  the  paint  was  applied.  You 
failed  to  inform  us  as  to  the  age  of  the  structure, 
therefore  we  can  only  theorize  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  disintegration. 

How  to  Hang  Lincrusta. 

J.  G.,  New  York,  says  he  has  been  troubled  by 
blisters,  forming  under  lincrusta  that  he  has  been 
hanging,  and  wants  to  know  the  correct  method 
of  using  thir  material  in  order  to  avoid  this  trouble. 

Answer:— For  hanging  lincrusta,  use  ordinary 
paste  to  which  a  litle  glue  has  been  added  warm 
and  worked  into  the  paste  evenly.  Fish  glue  is 
best.  In  hanging,  paste  a  strip  and  attach  it  at  the 
top,  under  the  cornice  and  gradually  press  it  to 
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the  wall,  making  the  jomt  good  unti  it  reaches 
the  bottom.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken 
to  work  from  the  center  outwards,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent air  from  getting  under  it  and  preventing  per- 
fect adhesion.  The  appearance  of  blisters  on  the 
surface  after  the  material  has  been  fixed,  is  caused 
by  the  paste  swelling  the  paper.  This  will  dry 
right  back  again  into  its  place.  The  bhsters  can 
easily  be  removed  by  pricking  the  surface  with  a 
penknife  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  escape. 

Preparing  Smooth  Soapstone  Finish  for  Enameling 

R.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  advice  as  to  the 
best  way  of  treating  and  priming  old.  smooth  soap- 
stone  finished  walls  to  be  painted  m  enamel,  the 
walls  being  in  good  condition.  They  have  been 
put  up  quite  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Answer:  Dust  the  surface  thoroughly,  then 
wash  down  with  water,  acidulated  with  a  small 
portion  of  strong  vinegar  in  order  to  remove  any 
grease  that  may  have  settled  on  the  walls  with 
the  dust  or  soot.  When  so  cleaned,  sponge  with 
clear  water  and  let  the  surface  dry. 

Prime  with  as  many  coats  of  flat  wall  paint  as 
will  produce  a  good  foundation  for  the  enamel 
but  be  certain  that  this  ground  work  is  hard  and 
smooth,  before  applying  the  finish.  Should  there 
be  any  dents  or  other  imperfections  in  the  surlace, 
fill  these  with  glazing  or  knifing  in  lead,  after  ap- 
plying the  first  coat  of  ground  and  let  the  filling 
dry,  going  over  it  with  sandpaper,  before  the  sec- 
ond coat  is  applied. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Texas  Legislature  Outdoes  Dickens. 

DICKENS  often  made  his  stories  more  inter- 
esting by  attributing  life  to  inanimate 
things,  but  the  Texas  Legislature  at  its 
last  session,  '  establishes  a  record  by  having 
made  it  possible  for  a  paint  shop  to  commit  a 
public  offense.  Just  imagine  a  policeman  turning 
in  a  call  for  the  patrol  wagon  and  later  loading 
a  paint  shop  into  the  vehicle.  And  fancy  the 
"prisoner"  before  the  bar  of  the  court,  pleading 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  being  sent  up  for  thirty 
days.  You  may  say  that  these  contemplations  are 
absurd,  but  I  say  unto  you  that  the  situation  is 
rendered  theoretically  possible  by  the  language  of 
a  law  passed  by  the  Texas  solons  last  winter,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Court  of  Criminal.  Appeals  of 
the  State  the  other  dav. 

The  Legislature's  enactment  declares  that 
"every  repair  shop  of  whatsoever  kind,  or  garage, 
engaged  in  the  repairing,  rebuilding  or  repainting 
of  automobiles,"  shall  keep  a  well  bound  book  in 
which  they  shall  register,  in  an  "inteUigent"  man- 
ner, each  and  every  material  repair  or  change  in 
or  on  any  automobile.  The  law  further  provides 
that  the  'falure  of  any  such  "shop"  or  garage  to 
keep  or  charge  in  or  on  any  automobile.  The  law 
further  provides  that  the  failure  of  any  such 
"shop"  or  garage  to  keep  the  prescribed  record 
shall  constitute  a  misdemeanor. 

In  the  case  of  State  vs.  Fowler,  ct  al.,  196  South- 
western Reporter,  951,  defendants  were  convicted 


before  a  trial  court  on  a  charge  of  violating  the 
statute  but  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  has 
reversed  the  judgment,  holding  that  the  language 
of  the  statute  is  insufiicient  to  make  the  proprietors 
or  managers  of  a  shop  or  garage  personally  amen- 
able to  prosecution  ;  that  one  cannot  be  guilty  of 
a  crime,  unless  the  statute  dcmoninating  the  of- 
fense is  specific  and  clear. 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  Texas  law  is  to 
afford  a  means  of  tracing  stolen  automobiles 
through  shops  where  they  may  have  been  re- 
painted or  repaired,  but  the  Legislature,  while  di- 
recting that  registers  be  kept  in  such  shops,  in 
an  intelligent  manner,"  failed  to  register  the  re- 
quirement in  like  manner.  It  follows  that  the  law 
has  been  practically  nullified        tlie  decision. 


What  Constitutes  a  "Scaffold?" 

THE  Court  of  Appeals  lately  decided  tliat 
wooden  horses,  with  planks  laid  across  for 
the  use  of  workmen,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  scaffold,  witliin  tlie  meaning  of  the  provision  of 
the  New  York  I.al^or  Law  which  makes  an  em- 
ployer liable  for  injury  sustained  by  an  employe 
through  unsafe  scaffolding  furnished  him,  although 
the  platform  may  not  have  been  more  than  three 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor.  (Storrier  vs. 
Mosier  i^-  Summers,  IIH  Northeastern  Reporter, 

98n. 

"Clearlv,  the  height  of  the  structure,  wlule  per- 
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haps  an  important  thing  to  consider,  does  not  fin- 
ally determine  its  character,"  says  the  court. 

The  opinion  refers  to  a  case  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  a  plank  placed  across  a  space  ten  feet 
wide,  between  two  brick  piers,  four  and  a  half  feet 
above  a  floor,  for  use  of  a  painter,  constituted  a 
scaffold  within  the  terms  of  the  Labor  Law. 


Invalid  Defense  to  Suit. 

IN  an  action  to  recover  the  price  of  goods  sold  and 
delivered  it  is  no  valid  defense  that  plaintiff 
agreed  to  postpone  an  attempt  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy, if  the  money  was  due  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  sued  on.  (New  York  Supreme  Court, 
Appellate  Division;  Fischer  vs.  Hobbs  Wall  Paper 
Company ;  164  New  York  Supplement,  622.) 


Municipal  Regulation  of  Signs. 

A CITY  has  no  power  to  adopt  an  ordinance 
interfering  with  the  use  of  walls  of  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  painting  advertis- 
ing matter  thereon,  where  the  matter  is  not  lewd, 
vulgar,  or  obscene.  Nor  can  maintenance  of  bill- 
boards be  interfered  with  by  municipal  regula- 
tion excepting  where  they  are  maintained  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  amount  to  nuisances. 
Regulations  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  injury  to 
travelers  along  sidewalks  and  streets  through 
falling  signs,  or  to  prevent  manifest  fire  hazards. 


or  to  prevent  display  of  signs  offensive  to  good 
morals,  but  they  may  not  be  based  upon  the  mere 
matters  of  aesthetic  or  refined  taste.  (Florida  Su- 
preme Court,  Anderson  vs.  Shackelford,  76  South- 
ern Reporter,  343). 


Materialmen's  Liens  in  Texas. 

UNDER  the  mechanics'  lien  law  in  Texas,  one 
who  has  furnished  materials  to  a  contractor 
for  use  on  a  certain  building  is  entitled  to  a 
hen  against  the  property  only  to  the  amount  that  the 
owner  owed  the  contractor  when  notified  by  the  ma- 
terialman that  such  materials  were  being  furnished. 
(Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals;  First  National  Bank 
of  Paris  vs.  Lyon-Gray  Lumber  Company  ;  194  South- 
western Reporter,  1,146.)  Failure  to  give  such  no- 
tice defeats  all  right  to  a  materialman's  lien  in  Texas. 
(Texas  Supreme  Court;  Texas  Glass  and  Paint  Com- 
pany vs.  Crowdus ;  193  Southwestern  Reporter, 
1,072.) 


Contract  Not  Implied. 

THE  fact  that  one  person  does  work  on  a  house 
under  a  contract  with  a  contractor  who  has 
an  independent  agreement  with  the  owner 
raises  no  implied  promise  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
to  pay  the  first-mentioned  person  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  him.  Vermont  Supreme  Court ;  Conti  vs. 
Johnson;  100  Atlantic  Reporter,  874.) 


Timely  Fall  Windows 

With  Suggestions  for  Eye  Catching  and    Business   Bringing   Displays  That  Are 

Up-to-Date. 

By  Fred'k  Arnold  Farrar. 


WINDOW  trimming  is  not  so  much  an  art 
as  it  is  the  employment  of  intelligence  in 
the  arrangement  of  salable  merchandise. 
The  same  ability  can  be  shown  in  the  trimming 
of  a  window,  whose  object,  of  course,  is  to  sell 
goods  as  you  would  use  in  selling  to  a  customer 
direct. 

Be  very  careful  that  the  contents  of  your  wm- 
dows  are  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  season's 
demand.  It  should  suggest  to  the  prospect  his 
present  needs,  and  be  sure  that  similar  articles  are 
grouped.  Do  not  have  barn  paint  scattered  m  sev- 
eral lots  with  house  paint,  varnish  stains,  var- 
nishes, etc.,  between. 

Group  your  floor  varnishes,  group  your  enamels, 
house  paints,  etc., — give  specific  ideas, — do  not 
use  your  windows  as  a  sort  of  catalogue.  Do  not 
have  a  hodgepodge,  unrelated,  cluttered  collection 
that  fails  absolutely  in  selling  appeal.  Have  your 
goods  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  purchaser  an 
opportunity  for  selection.  If  he  is  not  in  need  of 
house  paint, — he  may  be  in  need  of  floor  varnish. 

Do  not  trim  your  windows  on  a  moment's  notice. 
Your  display  should  be  thought  of  far  enough  in 
advance  to  enable  you  to  put  in  a  trim  that  will 
attract  the  brand  of  attention  that  develops  into 
purchasers. 


One  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  win- 
dows in  old  Cy's  store  were  as  antique  and  out  of 
date  as  his  methods.  You  must  go  your  neighbor 
one  better  if  you  would  close  your  books  with  a 
profit. 

Using  Waste  Space. 

There  is  usually  a  space  below  the  store  win- 
dows, on  the  outside,  that  has  no  special  use.  It 
can,  however,  be  made  to  do  profitable  work  for 
the  retailer  if  he  will  make  use  of  it  for  displaying 
some  of  the  show  cards  supplied  by  the  manufac- 
turer whose  goods  he  sells.  You  can  easily  place 
a  couple  of  strips  of  mouldings  so  that  cards  may 
be  slipped  into  the  grooves  and  then  change  the 
cards  frequently  so  that  something  new  and  at- 
tractive appears  at  regular  intervals,  cards  that  can 
be  used  to  call  the  attention  to  the  displays  or 
cards  a  coat  of  paraffine  and  they  will  last  for 
months — even  in  hard  weather  wear.  This  use  of 
the  under  window  will  not  fail  to  improve  your 
trade. 

Which  is  Genuine? — An  Idea. 

There  are  many  ways  to  attract  attention.  A 
paint  retailer  recently  made  capital  out  of  an  idea 
often  tried  in  various  forms.  On  the  inside  of  the 
glass  he  pasted  two  brand  new  five  dollar  bills,  and 
above  them  displayed  a  small  sign  reading: 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPEK  DEALER 


WHICH  IS  GENUINE 


This  plan  drew  a  large  crowd,  and  practically 
everyone  passing,  at  least  stopped  to  see  what  the 
others  were  attracted  by,  and  people  studied  the 
two  bills  carefully,— some  getting  into  earnest 
arguments.  The  retailer  states  that  many  came 
in  to  verify  their  decision  regarding  the  bills,  ana 
an  A-1  clerk  with  personality  was  stationed  _  to 
greet  all  those  who  entered,  of  course,  advising 
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It  is  a  good  thing  to  look  over  your  trade  Jour- 
nals now  and  then  and  check  up  the  goods  you 
carry  This  also  can  be  done  with  the  national 
magazines,  and  when  you  come  across  something 
that  you  have  in  stock  make  a  good  window  dis- 
play of  them.  Cut  out  the  ads  in  the  magazines 
and  paste  them  neatly  on  your  window  pane,  ihey 
will  help  to  connect  you  with  the  national  adver- 
tising and  attract  special  notice  to  your  store 

Change  your  windows  each  week,  so  that  there 
create  a  stale  impression. 

Be  sure  that  you  show  your  prices  plainly,  inis 
is  important,  and  your  show  cards  should  be  so 


Now  Is  the  Time  io  Show  Your  Patriotism  in  Your  Store  Window. 


each  visitor  that  both  bills  were  genuine,  and  that 
everything  in  the  store  as  well,  was  genuine. 

The  retailer  also  evolved  the  idea  of  having 
every  article  in  the  window  price  tagged  with 
actual  money  up  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  Price 
cards  were  arranged  something  on  the  order  of 
the  following: 


THIS  QUALITY  VARNISH 

IS  YOURS 
FOR  ONLY  PER  GAL. 


A  tow  dollar  bill  and  a 
attached.  It  attracted  no 
brought  many  sales. 


silver  half  dollar  were 
end  of  attention  and 


arranged  as  to  attract  attention  to  certain  goods 
you  are  faturing. 

Patriotic  or  Red  Cross  Window. 

Now,  of  all  times  is  one  in  which  to  arrange  a 
patriotic  window  and  push  goods  of  the  national 
colors.  The  sketch  will  give  pou  a  simple  idea  ot 
arrangement,  and  you  can  secure  the  posters,  etc., 
from  any  Red  Cross  or  Recruiting  Bureau  or  from 
the  bureau  in  your  State  capitol.  One  of  your 
local  merchants  will,  without  doubt,  loan  you  some 
good  flags,  provided  you  will  use  a  small  card 
telling  where  they  were  purchased.     .      ,     .  , 

The  background  of  this  display  is  painted  with 
attractive  light  blue  colcimine  or  with  a  similar 
color  in  flat^wall  paint.  Large  stars  are  cut  out 
from  silver  paper  and  arranged  as  indicated.  The 
two  "steps"  in  the  center  background  arc  accom- 
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plished  by  stretching-  cambric  over  a  foundation 
of  boxes  and  then  calciming  white. 

In  this  display,  feattire  red  barn  paint  for  fall 
use,  red  buggy  and  implement  paint,  outside  white, 
white  enamels,  dark  blue  buggy  paints,  light  and 
dark  blue  enamels,  etc. 

A  window  trim  on  the  order  of  the  above  will 
not  fail  to  attract  immediate  attention,  and  your 
store  will  have  a  patriotic  stamp  that  will  not  be 
overlooked  or  soon  forgotten. 


square ;  put  them  together  around  the  edge  of  your 
window  as  indicated.  The  same  size  squares  can 
be  employed,  putting  them  around  the  top  edge  of 
your  background  and  side  walls,  which  have  pre- 
viously been  finished  with  a  coat  of  white  calcimine 
or  good  flat  white  wall  paint.  Still  smaller  squares 
can  then  be  cut  and  used  at  the  ornaments  on  the 
back  and  side  walls,  and  four  large  squares  can 
.form  the  center,  the  black  squares  bein^  lettered  in 
white  and  the  white  in  black. 


A  Black  and  White  Window. 

Black  and  white  is  very  popular  now,  and  an  at- 
tractive trim  can  be  arranged  with  very  little 
trouble.  The  illustration  will  give  you  an  idea 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  background,  and 
necessitating  very  little  labor. 

Cut  out  pieces  of  black  and  white  paper  six  inches 


A  Black  and  White  Window  Trim. 

Feature  in  this  window  black  and  white  goods 
only,  white  enamels,  white  calcimines,  black  screen 
paint,  black  roof  paints,  stovepipe  enamel,  e.tc.  Have 
plenty  of  good  finished  boards  and  whatever  show 
cards  are  made  prepare  these  also  in  black  and  white. 

This  will  make  a  striking  window,  and  will  not 
fail  to  bring:  in  some  good  sales. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


How  Many  Coats  for  the  Finish? 

SOME  twenty-two  }ears  ago  we  were  told  oi 
some  magical  means  of  painting  and  finishing 
a  passenger  car  at  the  expenditure  of  four  coats 
of  material.    This  feat  was  performed,  as  we  recall 
it,  upon  a  Western  road,  and  at  the  time  it  was  ex-- 
pected,  apparently,  to  revolutionize  the  painting  or 
railway  passenger  equipment,  if,  indeed,  not  freight 
and  locomotive.    However,  the  trial  died  in  its_  in- 
fancy,- since  which  time  methods  suited  to  conditions 
and  actual  requirements  have  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed.   When  the  new  exterior  surface  of  the  coach 
is  to  be  brought  up  to  a  finish  to  render  correct  serv- 
ice, both  from  the  point  of  durability  and_  appearance, 
it  is  found  that  fully  eleven  coats  of  paint  and  var- 
nish will  be  needed  to  fill  the  bill.    Some  systems 
provide  for  additional  coats  of  material,  and  some 
less,  but  this  Avill  afford  an  average  plan.    In  these 
days,  as  in  all  those  which  have  preceded  them, 
it  is  known  that  the  most  durable  finish  is  made 
upon  a  substantial  body  of  paint  and  varnish.  In 
numbers  there  is  a  unity  of  strength,  provided,  of 
course,  that  all  the  units  are  qualified  to  do  their 
full  part.    Deny  the  body  of  material  this  depth 
and  sinew  and  you  build  only  for  a  temporary 
show.    The  day  of  tissue  paper  body  for  the  paint 
and   varnish    elements    has    not   yet  appeared; 
further,  there  is  no  promise  of  its  appearance  so 
long  as  good  looks  and  durability  continue  to  be 
prized  at  their  real  value. 

The  Lettering  of  Railway  Equipment. 

A WESTERN  reader  comments,  in  a  letter 
to  the  writer,  upon  the  apparent  lack  of 
originality  in  the  lettering  seen  upon  rail- 
way equipment,  although  admitting  the  legibility 
of  most  of  this  class  of  work.  All  railway  equip- 
ment lettering  is  performed  under  a  standard, 
from  which  there  is  no  deviation ;  it  is  also  per- 
formed with  the  distinct  purpose  in  view  of  per- 
mitting the  public  to  read  at  a  glance  the  informa- 
tion which  it  sets  forth.  This  is  the  chief  aim  and 
ambition  of  the  railways.  Our  correspondent  will 
likely  observe  that  this  lettering,  for  the  far 
greater  part,  is  displayed  handsomely  and  with 
the  maximum  degree  of  effectiveness.  In  these 
latter  dri\s  it  is  usuallv  applied  in  gold  leaf,  and 
as  an  advertising  display  it  is  a  distinct  success 
by  reason  of  the  plainness  and  illuminating  qual- 
ity of  the  design.  This  is  effective  advertising, 
and  the  professional  sign  writer's  art  would  nullify 
the  aim  of  the  railways. 

Advertising  Value  in  Passenger  Car  Finish. 

SOME  time  ago,  not  a  few  railway  managers 
were  apparently  loath  to  believe  that  a  fine 
exterior  finish,'  with  suitable  ornamental  fea- 
tures accompanying,  carried  any  advertising  value 
worth  while ;  that  with  the  passengers  bent  on  going 
"somewhere"  it  was  a  case  of  getting  "there."  re- 
gardless of  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  equip- 
ment. We  believe  that  this  has  already  been  recog- 
nized as  a  mistaken  conclusion.  Examples  are  con- 
stantly multiplying,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that  it  is  so. 


Let  a  passenger  train  be  drawn  up  ni  iront  of  a 
depot    with  some  of  the  units  mcely  painted  and 
varnished  and  others  only  indifferently  so,  and  gne 
the  public  an  option  upon  choice  of  cars,  and  the 
finest  looking  ones  will  be  picked  quicker  than  the 
conductor  can  say  "Jack  Robinson."    This  is  proot 
positive  that  the  "mass  in  the  making    has  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  appearances.  Another 
pi-oof,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  of  the  advertising 
possibilities  of  the  car  exterior,  be  it  coach  or  freight, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  such  continent  wide  adver- 
tisers as  the  Armour  Lines,  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Anheuser-Busch  Company,  etc.,  make  extensive  use 
of  car  exteriors  to  flaunt  the  merits  of  their  products 
before  the  multitude.    The  extensive  use  of  mono- 
o-rams  trade  marks  and  pictorial  devices,  apphed  at 
considerable  cost,  by  manv  of  the  larger  railroads,  is 
a  further  proof  that  the  exterior  ot  rolling  stock, 
regardless  of  whether  it  carries  breakfast  food  or 
breakfast  food  eaters,  has  an  advertising  value  ot 
direct  and  convincing  merit.    Considered  from  any 
point  of  view,  the  telling  force  and  the  economy  of 
this  form  of  advertisng  is  beyond  dispute.  \Vhy, 
then,  deny  the  value  which  the  splendid  railway 
coach,  striped  and  ornamented  becomingly  and  fin- 
ished in  a  manner  befitting  its  service,  is  able  to 
bring  to  its  owners?    This  class  of  equipment  is  con- 
stantlv  before  the  public,  its  service  is  continuous 
and  conspicuous  and  it  works  even  while  the  gen- 
eral manager  sleeps.    It  tells  the  story,  in  a  bne^ 
sentence  or  two,  of  the  character  of  the  service 
which  the  road  desires  to  give  to  its  patrons,  it 
moreover  gives  evidence,  visible  and  unmistakable, 
of  a  determination  to  cater  to  the  visual  as  well  as 
to  the  physical  delight  of  the  traveler.    Then,  too, 
th^'s  goodly  finish  contributes  to  the  life  and  preser- 
vation of  the  car;  in  itself,  this  one  thing  is  im- 
portant, when  you  stop  to  think  that  today  the  aver- 
age steel  railway  coach  is  costing  the  buyer  $18,000, 
in  the  open  market. 


Detailed  Effects. 

IT  has  been  given  somewhat  wide  publicity  that 
the  object  above  all  others,  after  the  protection 
of  the  car  has  been  taken  into  account,  of  pres- 
ent day  passenger  car  painting,  is  to  establis^h  good 
general  effects  in  the  matter  ni  finish.    This  plan, 
ike  many  others  devised  as  an  excuse  for  certain 
omissions  not  ordinarily  excusable,  has  been  car- 
ried, it  seems  to  the  writer,  to  an  extreme.  While 
general  effects  are  rightlv  to  lie  esteemed  a  mam 
feature  of  present  dav  practice  in  painting  passenger 
car  equipment,  detailed  effects  have  by  no  means 
fallen  out  of  fa'^liion  among  painters,  with  a  prune 
regard  lor  the  little  relinements  which  lend  a  fea- 
ture of  the  picture.s(|ue  to  the  painting  business. 
If  the  sclieme  of  good  general  effects  were  to  he 
rigidly   adbered   to.  we   should   presently   have  a 
standard  ai)proximating  that  governing  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Inimble  but  useful  box  car.  held  up  as  a 
treasure  to  be  prized  in  the  field  of  pas.scnger  car 
equipment  painting.     Good  general  effects,  alone 
and  unaided,  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the  finish 
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applied  to  the  passenger  car,  because  it  would  mean 
the  elimination  of  those  little  deft  touches,  here  and 
there,  which  combine  to  make  up  a  most  essential 
sum  of  refinements.  There  is  the  interior  of  the  car, 
for  example,  which,  when  given  the  finish,  really 
remains  unfinished,  lacking  as  it  does  certain  touches 
with  this  color  or  that,  or  a  bit  of  varnish,  or  some 
minor  dab  of  brightening  up  material.  Let  the 
interior  go  without  these  adequate  attentions  and  you 
have  a  raw,  unfinished  state  of  surface  conditions 
to  turn  out  into  service  for  public  inspection.  Quite 
the  same  conditions  hold  true  on  the  outside  of  the 
car.  Perhaps  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  traveling 
public  doesn't  take  notice  of  these  detailed  effects, 
when  they  are  overcast  by  the  shadows  of  general 
appearances,  but  this  same  public  does  notice,  and 
its  appreciation  is  manifested  in  sure  and  unmistak- 
able ways,  when  the  choice  of  a  car  at  the  station 
ils  left  optional  with  it.  The  sum  of  the  small  things 
make  the  substance  of  the  whole,  both  in  algebra 
and  in  painting  the  passenger  car,  and  the  sooner 
we  divorce  the  idea  that  the  only  essential  thing  is 
a  good  general  effect,  and  consider  detailed  effects" 
as  the  substance  of  the  whole,  the  more  certain  are 
we  to  get  the  results  which  count  in  making  car 
painting  more  than  simply  a  matter  of  brushing  on 
material.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  to  the 
expense  oi  developing  a  substantial  finish  and  neglect 
the  details  which  give  it  distinction  in  the  estima- 
tion of  people  who  buy  transportation. 


Excess  Painting  ajid  Varnishing. 

MASTER  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  some 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,  made  the  observa- 
tion that  "over-painting  and  over-varnish- 
ing, like  over-loading  the  stomach,  are  the  foundation 
of  many  troubles."  It  was  said  then,  and  it  is. 
probably  true  to-day,  that  "there  are  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  people  in  this  country  who  are  dying 
from  some  form  of  dyspepsia,  caused  by  over-eating 
and  eating  in  a  rush,  to  one  per  cent,  dying  from 
lack  of  sufficient  food."  It  would  not  be  a  just  com- 
parison to  say  that  this  percentage,  or  anywhere  near 
it,  to-day  obtains  in  the  over-painting  and  over- 
varnishing  of  passenger  car  equipment.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
excess  painting  and  varnishing  must  be  performed 
upon  the  interior  of  the  steel  passenger,  mail,  bag- 
gage and  express  car,  since  it  is  elected  that  the 
larger  part  of  this  equipment  should  go  in  a  paint 
and  varnish  finish.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  natural 
wood  finish  for  the  interior  held  sway,  it  was  an 
excess  of  varnish  coats  which  kept  the  master  painter 
on  the  anxious  seat.  The  problem  of  removing  this 
bulk  of  material  was  less  formidable  than  that  of 
stripping  off  the  mass  of  paint  and  varnish  piled  onto 
these  interior  surfaces,  under  present  practices.  The 
paste  varnish  remover  quickly  fetched  the  varnish 
fabric  off  cleanly,  and  while  paint  and  varnish  re- 
movers will  perform  the  trick  to-day,  the  removal 
of  this  deeper,  and,  if  anything,  pastier  mass  of 
material  is  a  more  laborious  and  costlier  job.  The 
painted  interior  must  nevertheless  be  kept  in  fitting 
repair,  both  in  the  matter  of  paint  and  varnish,  and 
the  only  alternative  is  to  do  the  thing  first  at  hand  to 
develop  the  finish  that-  will  pass  muster.  In  case  the 
interior  is  grained  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  the  task 
becomes  simplified,  for  it  remains  simply  a  matter  of 


keeping  the  surface  decently  protected  with  varnish, 
in  order  to  get  at  least  several  years  of  wear  out  of 
it,  with  nothing  more  bulky  than  the  varnish  to  ac- 
cumulate an  excess  body  of  material.  With  the 
painted  interior,  a  different  set  of  conditions  are  en- 
countered. In  order  to  maintain  the  surface  in  a 
presentable  appearance,  the  discoloring  of  the  field 
pigment  must  be  overcome  periodically  through  the 
application  of  a  fresh  coat  of  color,  and  thus  the 
practice  of  over  painting  goes  on.  If  the  practice  of 
graining  the  side  walls  of  the  steel  car  interior  be- 
comes universal,  this  exess  painting,  for  the  interior 
at  least,  will  shrink  to  a  minor  matter,  and  the  master 
painter  may  walk  upright  with  another  vexation  put 
to  flight. 


Steel  Truck,  Platform  and  Underframe  Painting. 

THE  day  of  the  wooden  truck  and  platform 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  side-bar  buggy  and 
a  bigger  problem  in  paintlhg  these  parts  of 
the  car  has  come  into  reckoning.  The  steel  plat- 
form, truck,  underframe,  etc.,  have  brought  rust, 
corrosion  and  the  general  decay  of  the  ruiming  gear 
of  the  equipment  into  review  and,  among  other 
things,  have  done  away  with  letting  these  parts  go 
with  a  coat  of  oil  paint  brushed  on  by  some  cheap 
help.  Rust  and  corrosion  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  trucks  and  platforms  of  the  steel  car,  and  like 
the  roof  and  clear  story,  they  must  have  prompt 
and  thorough  attention,  w'Xh  cleaning  and  scraping 
and  grinding  off  of  the  rust  and  decay  prior  to 
painting.  In  one  shop,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  practice  is  to  scrape  the  rust  sharply  off  the  plat- 
forms and  give  them  a  coat  of  metal  primer.  This 
also  holds  true  of  the  trucks,  when  corrosion  has 
set  in.  This  is  allowed  to  dry  hard  and  sure,  after 
which  the  parts  are  sandpapered  down  well  and  fin- 
ished w'th  at  least  two  coats  of  good  truck  enamel. 
The  underframes,  girders,  beams  and  framework 
generally  need  close  attention.  Before  repainting, 
upon  shopping  of  the  car,  all  corrosion  needs  to 
be  scraped  off.  Then  with  some  reliable  pigment, 
coat  these  parts  of  the  car.  Turn  this  work  over 
to  some  painstaking  man  who,  upon  being  well  paid 
for  his  labor,  will  see  that  it  is  well  done.  If  shop 
conditions  and  arrangements  are  such  that  the  paint 
can  be  sprayed  on,  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
and  quickest  way  to  handle  a  class  of  work  very 
undesirable,  at  best,  to  perform  with  a  brush ;  more- 
over, with  the  paint  atomizer  or  spray,  the  paint 
may  be  driven  into  crevices  and  corners  touched 
with  greatest  difficulty  with  the  brush.  The  prin- 
cipal thing,  in  painting  these  underparts  and  trucks 
and  platforms,  is  to  clean  off  all  the  rust  possible, 
and  then  to  get  a  good,  substantial  fabric  of  painc 
or  enamel  in  place.  Keep  these  parts  in  mind,  along 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  car,  and  at  each  shopping 
see  to  it  that  they  receive  their  share  of  cleaning 
and  painting.  In  this  manner,  the  runn'iig  part? 
and  the  supporting  frame  of  the  car  may  be  made 
to  do  their  share  of  revenue  collecting.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  these  parts  of  the  car  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  grease,  which  of  itself  is  a  protection, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  once  rust  starts  it  spreads 
despite  the  grease  and  oily  accumulations.  Cleaning 
and  painting,  then,  offers  the  surest  and  most  cer- 
ta'<n  remedy. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

THE  first  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators  was  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Newark  Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  Septem- 

President  Turton  called  the  meetmg  to  order,  alter 
which  Secretary  Witt  announced  that  as  the  proceedings 
of  the  Asbury  Park  convention  had  been  printed  m  full 
in  the  August  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  read  the  minutes.  ^.   ,  , 

Treasurer  Bartholomew  reported  that  he  had  his  books 
ready  for  audit.    His  report  showed 

Total  receipts,  including  balance  from  last  year.  ?2,3dS.b/ 
Disbursements    hdi'a.'o^ 

Balance  on  hand   $402.07 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  as  Executive  Board  member  of  the  in- 
ternational Association,  representing  New  Jersey,  re- 
ported that  he  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  board  at 
Peoria  He  told  about  the  way  the  board  was  enter- 
tained. The  meeting  was  good,  but  he  was  disappointed 
because  there  were  but  nine  board  members  present.  The 
hotel  accommodations  were  excellent  and  the  city  would 
be  well  able  to  take  care  of  the  convention.  It  is  a  wide 
open  town.  A  full  report  of  the  meeting  was  published 
in  The  Painters  Magazine.  After  the  meeting  most  ol 
those  present  went  to  Rock  Island  to  attend  the  Illinois 
convention.  He  and  Mrs.  Witt  did  not  go  to  the  con- 
vention but  went  on  a  trip. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brewster  the  sum  of  $75  was  appro- 
priated to  cover  Mr.  Witt's  expenses. 

Mr.  Witt  stated  that  he  had  found  a  favorable  senti- 
ment for  New  Jersey  in  1919,  if  we  want  it. 

Mr  Schlosser  said  New  Orleans  had  spoken  for  the 
convention  at  New  Haven,  and  it  might  be  well  to  post- 
pone asking  to  have  the  convention  in  Newark  until  la^f. 

Mr  Schlosser,  as  chairman  of  the  convention  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  read  his  report  of  expenditures  for 
the  various  entertainment  features  furnished  by -the  As- 
sociation. ,  ^, 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  committee 

was  discharged.  n  i  >  

Secretary  Witt  read  letters  from  the  Duryea  Belgian 
War  Relief  Committee  and  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade, 
thanking  the  Association  for  a  generous  gift,  and  for 
holding  the  convention  in  Asbury  Park. 

A  number  of  bills  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

The  question  of  the  location  for  the  open  Executive 
Board  was  brought  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brewster, 
it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  held  in  Newark. 

President  Turton  appointed  Messrs.  Brewster,  Witt 
and  Schlosser  as  a  Program  Committee. 

Mr.  Witt  suggested  that  the  associate  members  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  paper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  bring  this  matter  up  before  the  Associate 
Members'  Association  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  the  same 

Secretary  Witt  said  there  were  one  or  two  firms  going 
about  the  State  claiming  to  be  associate  members, 
whereas  they  are  not.  He  said  that  one  of  these  con- 
cerns would  "get  an  order  for  one  case  of  their  goods 
and  would  send  three  or  four.  They  had  been  saying 
that  Henry  Witt  was  using  barrels  of  it,  and  that  he 
highly  recommended  it,  whereas  he  had  ordered  only  a 
small  quantity  to  try. 

Mr  Schlosser  thought  the  concern  should  be  procoeded 
against  legally  or  else  the  members  should  be  warned. 

Mr  Bergman  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
notify  the  secretaries  of  the  local  associations  that  the 
firm  in  question  is  not  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  moved  that  the  next  meeting  be  held 
in  New  Brunswick.    The  test  fence  at  the  Agricultural 


College  had  been  standing  for  two  years  and  now  was 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to 
inspect  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Witt  supported  this  motion.  He  thought  a  part 
of  the  fence  should  be  set  apart  for  paint  mixed  by  the 
members  and  the  panels  should  be  painted  in  their  shops. 
Different  men  mix  their  paints  in  different  ways,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  results.  You  must  mix 
your  paint  differently  for  different  sides  of  the  bouse. 
There  are  a  number  of  panels  at  New  Brunswick  that 
never  have  been  painted. 

Mr  Bartholomew  said  the  National  Lead  Company,  who 
had  paid  for  the  construction  of  the  fence,  had  proposed 
that  the  Association  now  take  the  fences  and  make  any 
tests  they  wish.  He  wanted  all  the  members  who  could 
to  come  to  New  Brunswick  and  look  over  the  panels.  He 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  hold  the  meeting  on  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

On  motion  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  refreshments  at  the  meeting. 

After  considerable  informal  discussion  concerning  the 
merits  of  a  certain  material— which  was  withheld  from 
publication— the  meeting  adjourned. 


CINCINNATI  ASSOCIATION. 

IT  began  with  a  postal  card  sent  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cincinnati  Association  of  Master  Palnt- 
enrs  and  Decorators.    As  it  was  a  unique  announce- 
ment and  may  serve  to  give  a  hint  to  secretaries  and  en- 
tertainment committees  who  want  something  to  wake  up 
their  stay-at-home  members,  we  reproduce  the  call. 
Here  comes  THE  COMMITTEE  again, 
This  time  with  something  new. 
1st  (most  important)  His  honor,  The  President, 
wishes  that  you  be  notified  that  there  will  be  a 
special  meeting  of  the  M.  P.  A.  Saturday  Sept. 
15,  1917,  at  1  P.  M.  (make  it  sharp  this  time). 
(Very  important  Business) 
AT  MECKLENBURG'S 
2nd  This  meeting  will  start  with  a  lunch.  The 
Committee  has  extended  itself  in  making  prep- 
arations for  this  event,  with  a  result  of  the 
finest  vou  have  ever  eaten.    (This  is  where  the 
"something  new"  comes  in.   Walt  till  you  taste 
it).    PLE.\SE  use  the  attached  reply  card  Al 
ONCE. 

The  Committee,      C.  C.  HECKMAN, 
F.  H.  WALTER, 
W.  ARTHUR  THEOBALD. 
The  meeting  opened  with  a  Dutch  lunch,  which  was 
enloved  Sv  the  twenty-five  members  who  were  present. 
After  lunch  President  Theobald  called  the  mec  ing  to  or- 
der.   The  regular  line  of  business  ^^'"^^  followed  A 
Peoria  club  was  formed  and  fifteen  members  signlflod 
thoTr  indention  of  going  to  the  Peoria  convent.on  of  the 
Internationa!  .\ssociation  next  February. 

U  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  which 
will  be  held  the  early  part  of  October,  the  momborsblp 
will  find  the  .\ssoclation  in  new  quarters,  havmg  voted 
at  the  last  meeting  to  change  their  meeting  place  from 
the  Bradford  Block  to  Room  308,  Builders'  Exchange 
Building. 

\  Committee  on  Extension  of  Membership  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  C.  C.  Heckman,  J.  C.  Flannery.  G. 
Wrampelmeier,  Joel  Kennedy  and  W.  Artliur  Theobald. 
The  committee  at  this  time  reports  progress  and  expects 
to  have  at  least  five  or  six  new  members  for  the  October 
meeting. 

The  committee  in  charge '  of  the  affair  were  voted 
thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  the  lunch  and  meeting 
were  carried  out. 
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The  Cincinnati  Association  has  indorsed  the  "Use  More 
Paint"  advertising  campaign  and  has  contributed  $125 
to  the  fund,  payable  in  equal  annual  installments  of  $25 
each. 


CALIFORNIA  WILL  COME  INTO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL. 

AN  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  held  Wednesday  evening,  September 
12,  in  their  rooms  in  the  new  Call  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Representatives  of  a  number  of  local  associa- 
tions were  present.  The  following  resolution  was 
passed: — 

Resolved,  That  is  is  the  sense  of  this  Executive 
Board  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association 
of  the  State  of  California  that  the  present  conditions 
warrant  that  the  State  Association  at  this  time  should 
affiliate  with  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  do  so  recommend  to  the  several  local  asso- 
ciations and  the  State  coHvention. 

W.  TBeck,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  Wagner,  President. 

TORONTO  ASSOCIATION 
Hold  Their  Annual  Picnic. 

AFTER  several  successful  attempts,  owing  to  the 
very  inclement  weather  conditions,  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association 
finally  succeeded  in  pulling  off  their  annual  picnic  and 
games  in  Weekes'  Grove,  North  Toronto.  The  day  was 
ideal  and  a  goodly  crowd  took  advantage  of  the  outing. 

A  fine  program  of  events  had  been  arranged  by  the 
enthusiastic  committee,  and  each  was  closely  contested. 
The  winners  were  as  follows:  — 

Young  Ladies'  Race — 1,  Marjory  Weekes;  2,  B.  Hughes. 
Nail    Driving— 1,    Mrs.    H.    M.    Stevenson;    2,  Mrs. 
Cheshire;  3,  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Kicking  Football  (supply  men  only) — 1,  F.  Sharpe;  2, 
S.  Warren. 
Bean  Guessing — Mrs.  Galbraith. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  races  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  in  which  great  interest  was  taken  by  the  youthi'ul 
contestants.  Splendid  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  win- 
ners in  each  event. 

A  scramble  for  peanuts  and  Quaker  taffy  caused  great 
hilarity  among  the  little  folks,  who  were  frequently  piled 
up  in  heaps  in  an  endeavor  to  capture  some  of  the  scat- 
tered treasure. 

The  tether  ball  contest  was  a  nerve  wrecking  struggle. 
There  were  six  entries — Messrs.  Sharpe,  Paris,  Rose, 
Jones,  Penfound  and  Wood.  In  the  final  analysis  R. 
Wood  was  declared  the  winner,  with  Mr.  Paris  a  good 
second.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  both  the  con- 
testants would  have  to  be  removed  from  the  grounds  in 
an  ambulance.  Darkness  was  fast  setting  in  and  the 
gladiators  were  batting  each  other  more  than  the  ball. 
Finally  "Bobby"  put  one  over  on  "Bill"  and  cinched  the 
silverware.  A  better  caricaturing  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  could 
not  have  been  put  on  the  boards,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Bud  Fisher. 

The  piece  de  resistance,  however,  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  baseball  match  between  I'epresentative  teams  from 
the  Master  Painters'  Association,  and  the  supply  houses. 
The  following  constituted  the  teams:  — 

Master  Painters — Messrs.  Paris,  Wood,  Hughes,  Che- 
shire, Jones,  Sr.,  Alexander  Jones,  Jr.,  Dougall  and  Stev- 
enson. 

Supply  Houses — Messrs.  Cotton,  Sharpe,  Penfound, 
O'Neill,  Rose,  Warren,  Kendall,  Johnston  and  Moore. 

As  the  teams  took  their  respective  positions  n  the  field 
it  was  easily  perceived  that  they  had  been  trained  to  a 
nicety  and  were  out  for  blood. 

As  neither  of  the  official  umpires  (Bunny  Landon  and 
"Senator"  O'Hearn)  showed  up,  no  doubt  preferring  to 
face  death  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders  rather  than  upon 
a  field  of  pleasure,  "Joe"  Crysler  and  "Jim"  Phinnemore 
were  assigned  the  arduous  duties.  Jim  put  Joe  at  the 
plate,  thinking  there  would  be  less  -chance  of  being 
slain  in  the  garden  than  behind  the  bat. 

When  "Joe"  called  "play  ball,"  Freddy  Sharpe  and 
Bob  Cotton  were  in  the  points  for  the  supply  men.  But 


the  redoubtable  Freddy  was  no  puzzle  for  the  painters, 
who  put  up  three  tallies  in  their  first  attempt  at  bat. 

A  great  cheer  arose  when  Stewart  Hughes  ascended 
the  mound  for  the  painters.  Everybody  was  delighted 
to  see  him  back  in  his  old  position  and  looking  as  fit  as 
a  fiddle.  Paris  was  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  battery, 
with  a  whole  mitt  full  of  signs  and  wonders  to  pilot  the 
determined  painters  to  victory.  Stewart  had  the  enemy 
at  his  mercy  from  the  start.  They  put  over  only  two 
runs  in  their  first  essay. 

The  painters  came  right  back  with  another  three,  while 
the  supply  men  could  only  notch  one  in  their  second  try. 
The  painters  now  had  the  score  doubled  and  the  going 
looked  good.    Two  more  were  added  in  their  third. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  Sinclair  had  not  arrived 
on  the  scene,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  supply  men  lagging  behind.  But,  all  hail  to 
the  chief!  Mac  drops  into  the  arena  as  from  a  cloud, 
and  in  stentorian  tones  commands  his  men  to  take  the 
trenches,  and  they  did,  by  adding  five  and  evening  up  the 
score.  His  umps  tried  to  chase  Mac,  but  he  wouldn't 
chase.  He  kept  up  his  hideous  howling  and  actually 
tried  to  tamper  with  the  oflScials. 

However,  the  painters  did  not  lose  their  nerve,  but 
added  five  more  in  the  fourth.  The  supply  men  ansi^ered 
with  a  well-earned  four.  In  their  fifth  the  painters  added 
two,  as  did  also  the  supplies.  The  painters  were  still 
one  to  the  good  and  hopeful,  tacking  on  three  in  their 
sixth  effort  at  the  bat.  This  seemed  to  enrage  the  sup- 
plies, who  hit  viciously  amidst  the  wildest  tumult  and 
added  five  good  tallies  before  they  were  ousted,  thus  put- 
ting them  in  the  lead. 

The  seventh  was  a  blank  for  both.  The  painters  came 
back  like  a  whirlwind  in  the  eighth  and  added  six  good 
ones  before  their  onrush  was  stayed,  thus  putting  them 
well  in  the  front,  with  only  one  to  go.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  supply  men  savagely  attacked  Hughes'  offerings  and 
hammered  him  all  over  the  lot.  When  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away  it  was  found  that  they  had  made 
the  circuit  six  times  and  were  still  leading  by  an  eye- 
brow. 

In  a  last  grand  effort  the  painters  rallied  their  forces 
and  put  in  all  their  pinch  hitters,  but  all  they  could  cor- 
rall  was  one  single  run,  just  enough  to  tie  the  score  at 
twenty-five. 

The  supply  men  had  still  an  inning  to  go  and  deter- 
mination was  written  on  the  countenances  of  the  bat- 
ters as  they  stepped  to  the  plate.  The  first  man  up  was 
an  easy  out.  But  a  hit  and  an  inexcusable  error  put  a 
man  on  third.  The  man  on  third  attempted  to  steal 
home,  but  Paris  had  him  frozen  stiff  at  the  plate.  A  big 
kick  was  put  up  by  Mac,  who  claimed  that  Paris  had 
used  a  ball  that  was  not  in  play.  Joe,  who  was  up  in 
the  sunflower  patch  with  the  other  ball  in  his  pocket,  did 
not  see  the  play,  but  allowed  the  supply  men  to  get  away 
with  the  bluff,  and  the  game,  with  only  one  man  down. 

It  was  a  rattling  good  game,  full  of  pep  and  bril- 
liancy, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  "hired"  umpires,  the 
master  painters  would  have  won  hands  down. 

"Jim,"  who  had  just  been  aroused  from  his  afternoon 
nap  by  the  furore  which  Mac  was  creating  over  the  vic- 
tory, severely  called  "Joe"  down  for  giving  the  "bum" 
decision  which  gave  the  spoils  to  the  enemy. 

A  splendid  repast  was  prepared  by  the  ladies  and 
heartily  partaken  of  by  the  large  number  present. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Weekes  for  the  use  of  his  spacious  ground. 
The  grove  had  been  gaily  decorated  with  bunting  for  the 
occasion. 


MASTER  PAINTERS  HELP  SELL  LIBERTY 
BONDS. 

IN  RESPONSE  to  a  request  from  Governor  Strong,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  to  Carl  H.  Dabelstein,  to 
take  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  of  New  York 
master  painters  and  decorators  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds  among  their  trade,  Mr.  Dabelstein  reports 
the  following  committee: 

Carl  H  Dabelstein,  156  W.  99th  street,  chairman. 
Harold  E.  Haber,  508  West  Broadway,  vice-chairman. 
Thomas  Laheney,  1482  Broadway,  secretary. 
William  H-  Oliver,  57  Fifth  avenue,  spokesman. 
William  P.  Symonds,  36  Gold  street,  publicity  man. 
John      .  Grimnier,  Chas.  H.  Douglass,  Henry  D.  Moel- 
ler,  William  S.  Hull,  John  Little,  A.  J.  Rosenthal,  Chas. 
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Mack,  John  Martell,  J.  S.  Kelly,  A.  M.  Potts,  F.  W.  Siems, 
Paul  Wilson,  I.  H.  Kaplan,  Morris  Price!  and  A.  Unger. 

The  committee  include  representatives  of  the  three 
asociations  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  the  New  York 
City  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association,  the 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of  the  Bronx 
and  the  United  Painters  and  General  Contractors'  Asso- 
ciation.    'Additional    members    will    be    drafted  from 

Brooklyn.  ^  ,  o 

A  meeting  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  3. 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation 30  West  33d  street.  Chairman  Dabelstein  pre- 
sided and  introduced  Mr.  Hemmingway,  one  of  115  bond 
salesmen  who  have  contributed  their  services,  to  help 
the  committees  to  lay  out  their  plans  of  action.  _ 

He  urg^'d  the  laying  out  of  the  city  in  districts  and 
their  canvass  by  sub-committees  in  the  trade  m  those 
districts-  these  sub-committees  to  be  directed  by  and 
responsible  to  the  member  of  the  central  committee  to 
whom  that  distrist  is  assigned.  That  the  committee  may 
have  credit  for  their  work  and  that  the  subscribers  .o 
the  loan  through  them  may  receive  proper  recognition, 
it  is  desirable  tbat  a  record  of  each  subscription  to  a 
bond  be  reported  to  them,  the  purchaser  of  the  bond 
making  his  subscription  for  it  through  his  own  bank. 

Hemmingway  nlaced  great  emphasis  on  the  invest- 
ment quality  of  the  bonds  at  4  per  cent.,  the  first  issue 
at        now  being  at  par  and  above.  _ 

The  committee,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Painting 
and  Decorating  Industry  of  New  York,  Liberty  Loan 
Committee,  devoted  several  hours  to  mapping  out  the 
campaign  and  adjourned  until  October  5,  at  1.30,  when 
the  work  of  some  of  the  sub-committees  was  reported 
as  sufficiently  advanced  to  start  an  aggressive  canvass, 
which  mav  include  a  mass  meeting  for  the  craft. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CONVENTION 
PROGRAM. 

TUlu  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  that  will  be 
read  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Casey,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  January  15,  16  and  17,  1918;  — 

1.  "The  Relative  Merits  of  Varnish  and  Processed  Oil 
Enamels  for  Interior  and  Exterior  Painting,"  J.  E.  Stand, 
chemist,  W.  W.  Lawrence  &  Co. 

2.  "Exterior  Wood  Painting,"  C.  J.  Potter,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

3.  "Compensation  and  Safety  Appliances,"  F.  F.  Black, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.  "A  Demonstration  of  Wood  Staining,"  E.  D.  Brei- 
nig,  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company. 

5.  "A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Painting  Business," 
Frank  Brown,  Pittsbugh.  Pa. 

6.  "Organization."  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  "Why  a  General  Banking  Business  Is  Essential  to 
the  Employer  of  Labor,"  Wallace  M.  Ruth,  cashier, 
County  Savings  Bank,  Scranton,  Pa. 

8.  "Lithopone  As  an  Exterior  Paint  Pigment,"  H.  A. 
Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

9.  "The  Action  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Sulphate  of  Lead 
and  Zinc  Oxide  on  Tinting  Colors,  '  George  B.  Heckel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10.  "Undercoats  Necessary  for  the  Permanency  of  High 
Colors,"  with  demonstrations  by  a  color  expert. 

11.  "Painting  As  a  Collateral  Asset,"  John  Dewar, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PAINT  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Blackstone,  Chicago,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November 
15  and  16. 


JOPLIN  (MO.)  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators,  held  Tuesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 4,  plans  were  discussed  for  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  Joplin,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Association. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  the  following: — President,  Fred.  Morgan;  vice-presi- 
dent  Edmund  Park;  secretary-treasurer,  R.  C.  Bamett 


Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 

Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions. 


International  Association  Master  House  Pamters  and 
Decorators:— President,  George  E.  Egdorf,  New  Orleans, 
La.;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Builduig,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February  5,  6,  7  and 
8,  1918.    Headquarters,  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

National  Paint  Oil  and  Varnish  Association:— President, 
Howard  Elting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  xU.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street,  New 
Tork.  Convention.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  8-10, 
1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers:— President  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  ^1^ 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States:— 
President,  S.  L.  Sulzberger.  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 
B  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention, 
Hotel ,  Blackstone,  Chicago,  111.,  November  15  and  lb. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States:— President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Free)  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association :— Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  :-- 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  AI- 
toona.  Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association:— 
President,  Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R>^.  Milvvau- 
kee  Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth  Tex.  Convention,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  October  16,  17 
and  18.'  1917.    Headquarters,  HoUenden  Hotel. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen :—Prasident.  J. 
C  Kelly  MoUer  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  secre- 
tary L  M.  Hardy.  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


California  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secretary,  W.  T.  Beck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators.—Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7  Ford  place,  Hartford, 
Conn.    Convention,  Hartford,  January,  1918. 

Indiana  State  As.sociation  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Illinois  State  Aissociation  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush.  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.    Convention,  Aurora,  August,  191S. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  SUite  Society  Ma.ster  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary.  Alexander  Peters.  477  Tromont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall.  Bos- 
ton, January  8,  9  and  10.  1918. 

Michisran  State  As.sociation  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— vSecretary,  I'aul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary.  P.  S.  Porter.  314  Pearl  street, 
Springvield,  Mo.    Convention,  St.  Joseph,  1918. 

New  York  State  Association  Ma.stcr  House  Painters  .and 
Decorators:— Secretary.  Carl  Gocddertz,  37  South  Fitz- 
hugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Syracuse,  Janu- 
ary 22.       and  24.  1918. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators—Secret.arv'.  Henry  Witt.  .Ir.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Open  Executive  Board  Meeting, 
Newark.  December,  1917. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators:— Secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne,  5160  Woodworth 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Scranton,  January 
15,  16  and  17,  1918. 

Ohio  State;  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  1918. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Green  Bay, 
191S 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  K.  J.  Linington,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Commit- 
tee;—Chairman,  E;.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secre- 
tary. Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New 
York. 


Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York:— President,  W.  C.  Lovell;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harold  Rowe;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jordan,  8  Nevms 
street,  Brooklyn. 

Travelers'  Association  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey:— President,  Frank  J.  Higgins;  secretary,  J.  G. 
Buch,  Jr.,  829  Broad  street,  Newark. 

Now  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association:— Presi- 
dent Jas.  L  Williams;  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  W. 
Mueller,  1137  Genesee  street,  Rochester.  Annual  meetmg, 
Syracuse,  January,  1918. 

Conrocticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club:— President,  John  J. 
Riley;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Munns,  217  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NOTE  —It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given'  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  nut  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 


BENJAMIN  MOORE. 

BENJAMIN  MOORE,  founder  and  head  of  Benjamin 
Moore  &  Co.,  paint  manufacturers,  died  at  his  late 
residence  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 30,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

He  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  father, 
whose  name  he  bore,  served  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years  in  the  British  army,  then  settling  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  in  the  County  Monaghan,  pursuing  the  life  of 
an  Irish  farmer.  His  mother,  Martha  Martin,  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  a  woman  of  an  exceptionally 
strong  character  and  deep  piety. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mr.  Moore  came  to  the  United 
States  and  immediately  entered  the  paint  business  in  the 
employ  of  F.  O.  Pierce  &  Co.  After  a  thorough  and  prac- 
tical training  in  the  constructive  end  of  the  paint  busi- 
ness and  unusual  success  as  a  salesman,  he  entered  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  in  the  year  1889  he  formed  the 
corporation  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  rare  judg- 
ment, keen  insight,  absolute  honesty  and  untiring  ca- 
pacity for  work  were  the  basic  principles  In  the  life  of 
this  man  which  enabled  him  to  develop  and  build  up  an 
organization  which  today  stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
greatness,  recognized  as  the  second  largest  industry  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

He  was  the  founder,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.  He  was  a  director  in  other  financial  and  commer- 
cial organizations,  to  all  of  which  he  found  opportunity 
to  willingly  give  his  time  and  aid.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  for  a  number  of  years  a  director  of  the 
Upper  Montclair  Country  Club.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Up- 
per Montclair. 

In  1905  he  moved  from  Brooklyn  to  Montclair,  N.  J., 
and  soon  became  closely  associated  with  the  civic  and  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Montclair,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
His  religious  life  to  him  always  was  a  vital  experience. 
Bishop  Henderson  very  fittingly  said,  "The  fact  that  this 


man  made  his  Wednesday  prayer  meeting  an  unbreak- 
able appointment  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  things  in 
his  experience."  His  keen  interest  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  the  nation.  State  and  community  in  which  he  lived 
was  marked.  Although  time  and  again  refusing  to  per- 
mit his  name  to  stand  for  public  office,  yet  his  counsel 
and  advice  were  jealouly  sought  in  all  governmental 
questions.  He  was  always  a  staunch  Republican  and 
gave  largely  of  his  time  and  generously  of  his  aid  to 
the  support  of  the  organization. 

Although  a  man  of  many  and  diversified  interests,  he 
found  considerable  time  to  give  to  study  and  reading. 
He  was  a  student  of  religious  and  economic  history  and 
was  always  found  thoroughly  conversant  on  all  subjects 
of  historical  note  and  political  value.  He  was  a  rare 
and  convincing  speaker,  possessing  unusual  magnetism, 


simple  and  firm  in  the  choice  of  his  language,  the  char- 
acteristics which  picture  a  man  of  candor  and  honesty. 

In  1880  he  was  married  to  Emma  C.  Shaffer,  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  survives  him.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Ward  C.  Belcher,  of  Montclair. 

Engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  paint 
business,  Mr.  Moore  made  hundreds  of  friends  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  At  one  time  he  was  a  well-known 
figure  at  conventions,  and  at  meetings  of  New  York  paint 
trade  organizations.  The  news  of  his  death  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  his  intimates,  although  for  a  fortnight 
they  had  known  he  was  not  in  good  health,  and  that  the 
end  might  come  at  any  time. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  his  late  residence 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  2,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
A.  Thoburn  officiating.  He  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Theo- 
dore A.  Henderson,  of  Detroit,  and  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Belcher, 
of  New  York.  The  honorary  pallbearers  were: — W.  P. 
Talbot,  Charles  H.  Bergmann,  G.  L.  Gould,  R.  P.  Rowe, 
A.  S.  Somers,  U.  N.  Bethell,  D.  W.  Farnsworth,  A.  C. 
Fetterolf,  L.  V.  Hubbard  and  J.  A.  Lantry. 


A  well-selected  library  of  technical  books  is  often  a 
money  saver  for  the  painter.  The  Painters  Magazine  will 
send  you,  for  the  asking,  a  price  list  of  useful  paint  text 
books. 


"A  little  booklet  now  and  then,  brings  business  to  pro- 
gressive men."  But  the  booklet  must  be  the  result  of 
careful  thought,  it  must  be  well  written,  well  printed, 
and  carry  a  genuine  sales  mesBage. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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CONVENTION  OF  A.  WILHELM  CO.'S 
SALESMEN. 

SOUND  advice  to  men  on  the  road,  in  that  they  should 
divorce  business  and  baseball,  hobbies  and  practi- 
cal affairs,  was  given  by  experts  on  the  selling  end 
of  the  paint  and  allied  trades  at  a  convention  of  paint 
salesmen  and  paint  jobbers  at  the  plant  of  the  A.  Wil- 
helm  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  held  early  this  month. 

The  convention  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by 
H.  J.  Hayden,  general  manager  of  the  Wilhelm  Company, 
followed  by  a  talk  by  Walter  S.  Davis,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company.  Frank  H.  Brown,  sales  and 
advertising  manager,  delivered  a  forceful  talk  to  the  fifty 
or  more  delegates  present.  He  told  them  to  peek  their 
heads  above  the  clouds,  but  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 


An  address  on  paint  and  color  making  was  made  by 
Thomas  V.  Sullivan,  and  a  demonstration  on  dry  color 
making  by  M.  S.  Ho;ikins  followed,  including  a  talk  on 
paint  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  There  was  also  an 
address  on  the  science  of  business  building  by  Milton 
Bergey,  Toronto,  Canada,  sales  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wilhelm  Company. 


The  fact  that  the  wholesaler's  relation  to  the  retailer 
is  an  advantageous  and  profitable  one  is  being  proven 
more  and  more  every  day,  as  this  is  a  day  for  testing,  as 
the  expression  goes,  the  gist  of  business — a  day  when 
every  man,  every  concern,  every  method  must  show  just 
how  much  genuine  fiber  it  has.  Today  all  business,  big 
and  little,  old  and  new,  are  stripping  off  the  pads  of 
pleasant  pretense  and  are  taking  merciless  measures  of 


He  declared  imagination  Is  as  essential  to  the  salesmen 
as  it  is  to  the  poet  or  novelist. 

"Concentrate  on  what  you  are  doing,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
"Don't  argue  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Apply  non-re- 
sistance. Make  the  customer  enjoy  doing  business  with 
you.  It's  far  better  than  to  prove  anything  to  his  mind. 
If  you  must  say  anything  hard,  say  it  with  a  smile — it 
will  go  down  easier.  Don't  talk  over  a  customer's  head, 
because  nobody  likes  to  be  made  appear  ignorant.  Don't 
pursue  the  wrong  principle  of  trying  to  enforce  a  con- 
tract or  making  a  customer  think  your  way,  just  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  Remember,  honey  catches  more  files 
than  vinegar." 

Mr.  Davis  told  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  Wilhelm 
concern.  Today,  he  asserted,  the  company  is  manufac- 
turing more  cans  of  paint,  varnish,  stain  and  enamel 
than  any  other  ore  factory  In  the  world.  .Jesse  C.  Cor- 
nelius, head  of  the  varnish  department,  spoke  on  varnish 
manufacture. 


their  naked,  net  worth.  Shams  are  being  punctured  and 
laid  bare;  wrong  policies  and  weaknesses  are  being 
X-rayed.  The  business  world  is  sifting  the  chaff  out  of 
its  wheat;  separating  its  dreams  and  illusions  from  its 
assets  and  realities.  For  the  able  and  rosourccful.  It  Is 
a  time  of  opportunity;  a  time  for  the  building  of  soumier 
and  stronger  foundations;  a  time  for  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  weakness;  a  time  of  enlightenment  and  new 
business  precautions. 


NEW,  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Robinson  Paint  Company,  Aurora,  n.,  has  beon  In- 
corporatec],  with  a  capital  of  $74,000,  by  Harvey  Neussor, 
Harvey  Gunsul  and  Olncy  Allen. 

Bergman  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  Incorporated  in 
Erooklvn.  N.  Y..  to  m.inufacture  chemical  dyes,  palnt.s 
and  varnishe.s.  Capital,  JIO.OOO.  W.  J.  MoUnart,  H.  C. 
Ehrllch  and  S.  Cohen,  incorporators. 
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Kjar  &  Rasmussen,  of  Atlantic,  la.,  are  doing  an  ex- 
tensive painting-  and  artistic  frisco  decorating-  business 
in  different  towns  throughput  southwestern  Iowa. 

The  Grant  Wall  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  to  deaj 
in  wall  paper,  paints  and  oils.  H.  I.  Synder,  J.  L.  and 
F.  Li.  Grant  are  the  incorporators. 

Rivers  Brothers,  wall  paper  dealers,  23  West  Third 
South  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  have  sold  out  the  business 
to  Fred  Bennett  and  Virgil  Heymanson,  who  will  continue 
the  business  under  the  flrm  name  of  Bennett  &  Hey- 
manson The  concern  was  founded  by  Hanson  J.  River.s 
in  1874.' 

A.  Chorast,  Inc.,  organized  to  do  a  painting  and  dec- 
orating business  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pauline  Chorast, 
Aaron  Chorast  and  Max  Chorast,  incorporators. 

Robinson  Paint  Company,  manufacturers  of  speci,.il 
paints  at  Aurora,  111.,  have  recently  purchased  the  plant, 
business  and  good  will  of  the  Akron  Mining,  MiUing  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  will  continue  the  business 
along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore. 

Aircraft  Fireproofing  Corporation  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Portland,  Me.,  to  manufacture  chemicals  and 
paints.    Capital,  $600,000. 

Pneumatic  Appliance  Paint  Company,  incorporated  in 
Chicago  an  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  In corp orator Si 
George  Sass,  James  H.  Hood  and  Thomas  T.  Howe. 


The  Pennsylvania  Color  Company,  248  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  has  leased  more  floor  room  at  that  address 
to  obtain  increased  facilities  to  meet  a  growth  in  busi- 
ness. This  company  is  now  offering  prompt  deliveries  of 
direct  fast  sca,rlet,  yellow,  orange  and  acid  black. 

Riverside  Paint  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  dis- 
solved. 

Dicks,  David  &  Heller  Company  is  a  recent  Delaware 
incorporation  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  dyes, 
dyestuffs  and  chemicals.  Capital,  $40,000.  Incorporators:  — 
William  B.  Walsh,  R.  H.  Muller,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Harvey  Satkowitz  and  M.  E.  Schaefer,  of  New  York  city. 

The  Pattsrson-Sargent  Company,  of  Cleveland.  O.,  have 
bought  a  plot  of  104,000  square  feet  at  Van  Dam  street 
and  Hunterspoint  avenue,  Long  Island  City,  where  they 
will  erect  a  five-story,  reinforced  concrete  factory  build- 
ing. 

Babcock  Scientific  Paint  and  Oil  Company,  Newark, 
N.  ,J.,  incorporated;  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paints; 
capital,  $125,000;  incorporators,  A.  H.  Scarborough,  L.  H. 
Graham  and  R.  N.  Schoemaker. 

Randall  &  Co.,  Beatrice,  Neb.;  Julius  Naumann,  of  this 
flrm,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  H.  J.  Randall,  who 
will  continue  the  paint,  paper  and  glass  business.  Mr. 
Naumann  has  been  connected  with  the  firm  as  an  em- 
ploye and  partner  for  twenty-one  years.  He  has  been 
part  owner  in  the  business  for  the  past  nine  years. 


The  Markets 


FOR  some  time  past"  a  general  dullness  has  charac- 
terized the  .paint  market  and  this  has  continued 
during  the  past  month.  Some  painters  report 
business  to  be  picking  up  and  numerous  orders  in  hand 
for  late  fall  work,  while  others  say  that  work  is  still 
slack  and  skilled  mechanics  needed  to  do  the  work  m 
prospect  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  These  conditions 
naturally  orevent  any  great  demand  fm-  paint,  and  the 
unsettled  or  rising  values  of  all  paint  products  cause 
consumers  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  order  to  avoid 
locking  up  any  large  amount  of  capital  in  materials  that 
may  fall  rapidly  in  value  should  the  war  come  to  a  sud- 
den close.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seerrni  likely  th  t  pres- 
ent conditions  will  prevail  for  a  long  time  after  peace 
finally  comes,  because  in  the  readjustment  after  tne  war, 
the  attertion  of  every  nation  needs  must  be  devoted  more 
to  the  production  of  food  than  to  the  raw  materials  trom 
which  paints  are  made.  Moreover,  the  operations  of  the 
war  have  destroyed  such  a  large  quantity  of  shipping 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  sufficient  isi  available 
to  bring  enough  flaxseed  or  other  oil  Producing  seeds 
beans  or  nuts,  to  supply  the  normal  demands  of  the  paint 
and  nainting  industry  in  this  country.  , 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the  market  during  the 
beginning  of  this  month  was  a  decline  averaging  tour 
cefts  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  for  immediate  delivery 
The  peculiar  thing  about  this  commodity  is  that  tne  total 
supply  on  the  spot  is  small;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  im- 
Sble  at  times  to  tell  with  certainty  just  what  the 
Set  ist  not  enough  supply  being  available  to  base  an 
Accurate  quotation  on.  Yet  there  is  reselling  being  done 
and  the  continued  weakness  of  the  seed  market  at  the 
West  has  completely  upset  the  entire  trade.  Another  odd 
Sctor  entering  into  this  situation  is  the_  steadine  s  of 
sova  bean  oil.  the  substitute  for  Imseed,  m  face  of  the 
wJakness  of  ihe  former  commodity.  Of  course  his  is 
attributed  to  the  shipping  situation  and  1,he  inability  to 
bring  any  large  supply  here.  However,  it  3ust  goes  to 
illustrate  what  a  peculiar  position  exists  at  the  moment. 
As  fs  usual  with  linseed  oil  declining,  the  trade  demand 
keeps  small,  for  it  is  figured  that  there  need  be  no  rush 
to  purchase  on  a  weakening  market,  especially  when 
most  men  in  the  trade  hope  for  lower  prices  eventually. 

The  last  government  crop  report  shows  a  flaxseed  pro- 
duction of  somewhat  over  eleven  million  bushels  while 
the  normal  American  consumption  is  about  twenty-nine 
millions.  The  Canadian  crop  is  no  better  than  our  own 
as  similar  climatic  conditions  exist,  but  predictions  of 
lower  prices  are  based  on  the  coming  Argentine  crop  to 
be  harvested  next  March  or  April.  If  the  statement  that 
the  o-overnment  expects  to  commandeer  all  merchant  ves- 
sels "even  those  of  neutral  nations  for  carrying  food  and 
supplies  to  our  troops  abroad  and  to  our  Allies,  it  ,lB 
very  uncertain  what  proportion  of  the  Argentine  flax- 


seed crop  will  find  its  way  to  this  country,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  available  supply  of  linseed  oil 
will  be  sufticient  for  next  spring's  normal  demand. 

White  Lead. 

Government  purchasing  at  its  own  price  has  had  a 
tendency  to  steady  pig  lead  values,  with  a  corresponding 
steadiness  in  lead  products.  Consumers,  therefore,  show 
very  little  tendency  to  purchase  except  for  immediate 
requirements;  and  the  general  volume  of  trade  has  con- 
tinued along  routine  lines.  Basic  carbonate  white  lead 
in  oil  is  quoted  at  11%  to  12c.  per  pound,  in  100  pound 
lots,  and  upward,  with  the  customary  advances  for 
sm.aller  quantities  or  small  packages. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  has  completed  the  statistics  of  white  lead 
production  in  1916.  The  output  of  dry  white  lead  was 
32,938  short  tons,  worth  $4,714,343,  as  compared  to  33,907 
tons,  worth  $3,513,856,  in  1915.  The  production  of  white 
lead,  which  was  ground  in  oil,  was  96,041  tons,  worth 
$16,560,137,  as  against  122,194  tons,  worth  $15,879,835  in 
the  previous  year.  The  total  output  of  white  lead  thus 
showed  a  loss  of  27,12i2  tons,  or  over  17  per  cent,  in  quan- 
tity, but  a  gain  of  $1,880,789,  or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  'in 
value.  The  annual  report  of  one  of  the  largest  white 
lead  producers  says: — "The  tonnage  of  white  lead  sold 
was  the  lowest  in  many  years,  due  in  part  perhaps  to 
the  activity  of  competitors,  but  chiefly  to  the  checking  of 
consumption  by  the  high  prices  not  only  of  white  lead 
but  of  linseed  oil  and  everything  entering  into  the  cost 
of  painting,  including  wages." 

Basic  sulphate  white  lead  pricesi  have  been  maintained 
on  a  basis  of  9%  to  10c.  per  pound  for  the  dry  product. 

Red  Lead. 

Dry  red  lead  has  ranged  in  price  fromi  11  to  12i4c , 
according  to  quantity,  while  the  ruling  quotations  for 
red  lead  in  oil  have  been  from  12%  to  12*c.  per  pound, 
in  100  pound  lots,  with  the  usual  advances  for  smaller 
quantities  and  packages. 

Chalk  and  whiting  are  flrmly  held,  the  prices  being 
nominal  on  account  of  reduced  stock,  with  practically 
no  imiJortations, 

Linseed  Oil. 

Prices  for  linseed  oil  have  shown  a  downward  move- 
ment during  the  past  month,  with  a  tendency  toward  a 
reaction  toward  the  close  of  the  period;  $18  has  been 
quoted  for  raw  in  five  barrel  lots,  and  $1.19  for  boiled, 
with  the  customary  advances  for  smaller  quantities. 

Turpentine. 

Stronger  prices  have  featured  this  market,  50  cents  per 
gallon  being  the  quotation  for  large  lots. 
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MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 

Having  received  a  position  of  the  greatest  honor  as  "a  good  reliable  article''  by  the 
largest  and  most-up-to-date  Painting  Contractors  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca,vit  has 
this  month  been  awarded  the  second  prize  of  all  products 
exhibited  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition,  Quebec,  Canada. 

This  "Safest  Foundation"  for  Oil  Paint,  Varnish, 
Kalsomine,  Burlap  and  Wall  Paper  not  only  creates 
better  and  more  lasting  results,  but  it  saves  several  times 
its  cost  in  materials  and  labor. 

Beware  of  substitutes  offered,  that  are  claimed  to  be 
"just  as  good"  or  "the  same  thing."  Look  for  the  one 
pound  carton  in  Red  and  Blue  with  a  brush  and  a 
bucket  printed  on  the  front  panel. 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Munns  Sluality  Calcimine 
217-219  Fulton  Street        Brooklyn,  New  York 

McARTHUR-IRWIN  LIMITED,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Agents  for  Canada. 
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"HI 


The  Triumph 


$22 
Gallon 


EVERY  few  years  something  startling  is  invented  that  upsets  all  past 
precedents  and  completely  revolutionizes  your  old  way  of  doing 
things.  DEGRAH— the  wonderful  new  finish  in  which  degras,  the 
oil  extracted  from  sheep's  wool  is  used—is  one  of  those  startling  inno- 
vations. It  is  an  epoch  making  creation  which  in  one  mighty  stroke 
has  swept  all  before  it — Shellac,  Lacquer  and  Varnish  of  practically 
every  kind. 

NOW  You  "D^Efl^" 

1^1^^^     REGISTERED    ^       U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

If  the  only  remarkable  characteristic  of  DEGRAH  had  been  to  just  do  the  work  of  shellac  at  a  lower 
price — its  sales  would  still  have  run  into  hun'^reds  of  thousands  of  gallons  yearly.  But  DEGRAH 
does  more — infinitely  more.  It  vastly  improves  upon  Shellac.  DEGRAH  is  waterproof.  DEGRAH 
is  resilient  and  elastic.    DEGRAH  is  durable.    Shellac  has  none  of  these  qualifications. 


"DEGRAH"  Your  Floors 

Ttiin  DEGRAH  half  and  half  with  benzine  or  turpen- 
tine, and  apply  it  as  you  would  Shellac  to  floors.  One 
applicaiion  equals  two  coa's  of  Shellac.  Dries  in  from  20 
minutes  to  three  hours.  Hardens  like  a  bone  over  night. 
Then  finish  with  another  applieation  slightly  thinned 
if  to  be  left  in  the  gloss.  For  a  wax  finish  just  sandpaper 
lightly  and  wax.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  beauty  of 
the  floors  and  the  lasting  satisfactory  service  they  will  give. 


"DEGRAH"  AH  Woodwork 

DEGRAH  is  so  convenient  to  use  as  a  varnish  for  all  inte- 
rior trim  and  for  every  other  purpose,  inside  and  outside.  It 
works  so  easily — dries  so  quickly — has  such  a  wonderful 
gloss.  And  you  can  do  anything  with  it.  Sandpaperit  the 
next  morning  and  apply  more — rub  it  with  water  or  oil  to  a 
beautiful,  wax-like  finish — or  polish  it  to  a  high  gloss.  Does 
all  the  work  of  Hard  Oil  Finish,  Cabinet  Rubbing,  Fin- 
ishing, Floor,  Spar,  Automobile  and  Carriage  Varnish. 


Keystone  Varnish 

Makers  of  World-Famom  KEYSTONA 
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of  the  Age 


"DEGRAH"  Table  Tops 
Front  Doors,  Boats 

DEGRAH  resists  everything  that  nat- 
urally comes  into  contact  with  a  var- 
nish under  ordinary  conditions — hot 
plates,  boiling  water,  salt  water,  am- 
monia, whiskey,  acids,  ink,  etc.  Walk 
on  it,  hammer  it.  There  will  be  no 
white  marks.  Alcohol  will  evaporate 
without  leaving  a  spot.  Water  has  no 
effect  on  it,  even  if  left  on  it  for  days. 


"DEGRAH"  Brass  and 
Copper 

In  addition  to  everything  else  this 
wonderful  product  can  be  used  as 
a  lacquer.  Contains  no  acid,  and 
is  tough,  glossy  and  full  bodied. 
Therefore  it  protects  any  metal 
from  wear  and  discoloration.  Because 
it  is  neutral,  DEGRAH  can  also  be 

used  to  make  a  bronze  liquid.  Thousands  of 
painters  everywhere — at  this  minute  are  call- 
ing for  DEGRAH  instead  of  Lacquer — for 
DEGRAH  instead  of  Varnish— for  DEGRAH 


instead  of  "Shellac" 

Write  for  FREE  Sample 

Now,  Mr.  Painter,  that  you  know  of  DEGRAH — use  it.  Why  wait  for  one 
month — two  months — or  perhaps  a  year  to  go  by  before  you  even  try  it?  Surely 
you  want  to  save  from  $1  to  $3  per  gallon  on  what  you've  been  using.  Cer- 
tainly you  want  to  save  from  one  to  three  applications  if  by  doing  so  you  can 
land  a  contract  and  still  give  ideal  results.  Positively  you  want  to  save  your 
time  and  efforts  in  lugging  many  different  varieties  of  varnish,  shellac  and  lac- 
quer to  a  job — besides  having  a  lot  of  money  tied  up  in  them — when  DECiRAH 
alone  will  do.  Buy  DEGRAH  and  try  it— or  write  for  a  sample  and  try  it. 
But  ior  your  OWN  sake — do  one  of  the  two  — To-day. 


519  Keystona  Bldg. 

l^Ompaiiy  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

the  FIRST  Flat  Washable  Wall  Finish 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  MASTER  PAINT- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

THE  fourteenth,  annual  convention  of  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  October  16,  17  and  18.  The  Hollenden  Hotel 
has  been  selected  as  headquarters.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  not  only  to  members  of  the  Association,  but 
to  all  railroad  men  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  railway  painting. 

Two  whole  days  and  one-half  day  of  the  convention 
will  be  given  up  entirely  to  business.  An  interesting  and 
instructive  program  has  been  arranged.  The  secretary 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  all  to  the  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging for  leave  of  absence  and  transportation  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  that  our  fourteenth  annual  conven- 
tion may  be  well  attended.  Many  members  make  this 
their  annual  vacation  trip,  and  enjoy  a  good,  profitable 
time  generally.  You  are  invited  to  bring  the  ladies  with 
you;  there  are  always  a  goodly  number  in  attendance, 
and  they  are  afforded  means  of  entertainment  while 
the  members  are  in  session.  Asking  your  active  co-opera- 
tion for  the  success  of  the  convention,  we  are, 

F.  W.  Hager,  Secretary. 

F.  C.  Rieboldt,  President. 


 Those  members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association  who  attended  the  Denver  con- 
vention in  1912  will  remember  the  address  made  by  J.  F. 
Enright,  superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  At  the  conclusion  of  hie  ad- 
dress he  was  elected  an  honorary  member.  It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  The  Magazine  records  the  death  of 
Mr.  Enright,  which  occurred  Septemeber  4,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  eight  months,  at  his  residence  on  Madison  street, 
Denver.  During  the  entire  period  of  his  service  as  tS. 
M.  P.,  since  1909,  the  paint  department  had  always  re- 
ceived due  consideration  from  him.  J.  H.  Pitard,  H. 
Hengeveld  and  Theodore  Himburg  all  served  under  him 
at  one  time  or  another  as  master  painters  during  his 
connection  with  different  railroads. 

 Secretary  Dane  asks  The  Magazine  to  remind 

the  members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers'•  Association  that  the  payment  of  annual  dues  is  in 
order,  even  though  the  1917  convention  has  been  un- 
avoidably postponed.  There  are  necessary  expenses 
which  the  Association  must  meet,  and  the  secretary 
urges  the  members  to  be  prompt  in  remitting  their  dues 
to  him  in  order  that  the  funds  may  be  in  hand  to  pay 
them  as  they  become  due. 

 The  Toronto  Glohe  states  that  "a  railway  man 

has  been  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  is  not 
surprising.  The  railway  business  is  everywhere  asso- 
ciated with  brains  and  capacity."  Man  the  brakes,  boys, 
man  the  brakes;  there's  a  chance  for  all  of  us  if  we  don't 
take  the  next  ditch. 

 The  painting  force  on  the  Conemaugh  division  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been  recently  increased  by 
the  addition  of  three  young  women.  These  girls  are  said 
to  be  particularly  eflScient.  Next! 

 Robert  G.  Harper,  the  artist's  model  and  car 

painter,  employed  on  various  Western  roads,  and  whose 
classic  Indian  features  greet  you  from  the  polished  face 
of  the  buffalo  nickel,  has  recently  been  promoted  to  be 
sergeant  in  the  United  States  ambulance  corps  at  Omaha, 
Neb. 

 D.  B.  Vail  writes  this  column  :^ — "I'm  taking  a 

week's  vacation."  Dear,  dear,  how  those  former  master 
painters,  after  breaking  into  the  salesmanship  game,  do 
love  to  jump  over  into  the  alfalfa  meadows  and  take  a 
roll.   And  the  salary  goes  marching  on. 

.  At  the  Orbisonia,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  East  Broad 

Top  Railroad  the  visitor  will  receive  a  welcome  that  is 
as  grateful  as  a  wood  fire  on  a  frosty  night  from  Fore- 
man Painter  Frank  Madden.  Frank  is  a  mighty  fine 
young  man  and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  Broad  Top 
folks.    He  was  formerly  a  house  painter  and  decorator. 


but  finds  his  employment  with  the  railway  very  congenial. 
Like  a  sensible  youth,  he  reads  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  aspires  to  membership  in  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  He 
is  climbing  the  ladder,  and  some  fine  day  he's  going  over 
the  top  and  will  make  Orbisonia  famous.  Keep  your  lamp 
on  Madden. 

 At  Millersville,  Pa.,  is  located  the  shops  of  the 

Conestoga  Traction  Company,  and  here  you  may  find 
Foreman  Painter  William  A.  Spangler  a  most  genial  host 
and  a  painter  of  wide  experience  and  an  uncommonly  ef- 
ficient manager  of  men.  A  worn  and  weary  traveling 
salesman  recently  there  says  that  the  beautiful  little  town 
has  at  least  four  things  to  pleasantly  remember — morn- 
ing, noon,  night  and  "Bill"  Spangler's  paint  shop. 

 "Fads  and  Their  Cost"  was  the  title  of  a  paper 

read  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  many  years  ago. 
It  contains  not  a  few  things  applicable  to  the  present 
emergency.  The  employment  of  women,  for  example. 
Under  no  circumstances  ought  women  to  be  employed  for 
work  in  the  shops  until  special  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  They  should  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  segregated  from  the  men,  and  provision 
should  be  made  that  they  may  lunch  in  a  group  by  them- 
selves. A  matron  had  best  be  engaged  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  women;  they  should  have  their  own  first 
aid,  etc.  Unless  real  efficiency  can  be  established,  unat- 
tended by  any  of  the  undesirable  conditions  which  are 
sure  to  cost  the  gentler  sex  the  respect  due  to  woman- 
hood the  world  over,  it  were  better  to  run  railroad  shops, 
including  paint  shops,  without  female  labor. 

 They  sure  do  have  some  winds  out  in  India, 

where  Master  Painter  R.  MacDonald,  of  the  B.,  B.  and  C. 
R.  R.  R.,  and  a  good  friend  of  The  Magazine,  lives  to 
brighten  railway  equipment  and  make  people  happy.  Re- 
cently a  train  on  the  Kohat  Thai  Railroad,  between  Doaba 
and  Kahi,  was  blown  quite  off  the  track.  Two  passengers 
were  killed  and  five  injured. 

 The  recent  retirement  of  E.  J.  Chamberlin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  marks  the  passing  of 
a  man  uniformly  friendly  to  the  painting  department, 
both  passenger  and  locomotive.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
always  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  men  who  kept  the 
equipment  in  a  condition  of  purple  and  fine  linen.  Rob- 
ert Wood,  master  painter  of  the  company's  London  shops, 
and  J.  McCarthy,  of  the  Montreal  shops,  are  among  the 
men  of  the  paint  shops  who  have  appreciated  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin'3  friendly  attitude  toward  the  painting  department. 

 The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Smoke  Pre- 
vention Association  was  held  at  the  Deshler  Hotel,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Septemeber  25,  26  and  27.  Practical  ways 
of  firing  locomotives  smokelessly  were  demonstrated,  and 
the  general  results  of  the  convention  were  of  a  character 
to  encourage  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  to  hope 
for  the  not  far  distant  future  when  the  old  smoke  nuisance 
will  bow  an  ungracious  exit  and  thus  lift  the  burden  of 
the  paint  shop  about  40  per  cent. 

 Master  Painter  John  T.  McCracken,  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  is  pleased  at  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  his  "boys,"  in  common  with  other  employes 
of  the  company,  are  to  receive  bonuses  at  the  er|pi  of  each 
month,  if  they  have  worked  at  least  twenty-two  days  in 
the  month,  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  their  pay  for 
the  month  average  ?3  a  day.  This  applies  to  all  employes 
whose  regular  rate  of  pay  is  less  than  $3  a  day,  and  the 
maximurn  bonus  will  be  ?3  a  month. 

 Master  Painter  John  Hartley's  men  have  some 

extra  work  assigned  to  them,  the  Santa  Fe  having  decided 
to  make  every  freight  car  on  the  Santa  Fe  system  wear 
its  service  stripe.   These  service  stripes  are  of  red,  white 
and  blue,  of  equal  width,  running  horizontally,  on  card 
board,  12  inches  by  18  inches.    Across  the  stripes,  In 
black,  is  the  car's  patriotic  appeal  to  its  users:  — 
Load  me  quickly, 
Load  me  to  capacity. 
Unload  me  promptly 
and 

Help  win  the  war. 
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Remember 
This  Test  Wherf 

You  Specify 

— remember  that  the 
section  of  the  panel  undercoat- 
ed  with  Tector  still  possessed  a  good  ^ 
film  of  varnish  after  every  trace  of  var-  \ 
nish  on  the  other  sections,  one  coated  with  \ 
shellac  and  the  other  with  liquid  wood  filler,  \ 
had  absolutely  disappeared. 

Tector  is  an  undercoater,  filler  and  surfacer  in  one, 
for  use  under  all  finishing  materials,  on  all  surfaces.  x 

Write  for  Tector  Book — shows  the  innumerable  places 
where  Tector  cuts  costs,  adds  durability  and  trouble-proofs  finish- 
ing. Tector  is  a  departure  in  paint  chemistry— and  this  book  belongs 
to  you,  if  you  are  seeking  better  results  and  a  way  to  avoid  finishing 
failures. 


Pitcairn  Varnish  Company, 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co., 


NEWARK  -  MILWAUKEE 
LOS  ANGELES 


Distributing  Stocks  in  26 
Luadiiip  Cities 


THE  RIGHT  FOUNDATION 


Start  right! 

Specify  on  outside 
doors,  window  casings 
and  exposed  work;  on  all 
inside  work,  floors  or 
standing  finish  that  are 
to  be  varnished — first 
coat  with  Tector  re- 
duced as  per 
directions. 


If  you  have  not  received  copy  of  our  lower 
prices  on 

STEK-O 

[Spon-Tem  is  now  called  STEK-O] 

The  Perfect  Paste  in  Powder  Form 

let  us  know  and  we  will  send  them  to  you. 
These  prices  and  the  higher  cost  of  inferior 
products,  such  as  these  made  from  corn,  put 
STEK-O  on  practically  the  same  price  level. 
Of  course  all  who  have  tried  both,  know  that 
STEK-O  has  always  been  more  economical, 
because  it  goes  farther  and  does  better  work. 
Get  these  new  prices. 

Clark  Paper  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


TEK-O 


OriginaXors  and  Sole 
Manufacturers 

Stek.O  Hill, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


 To  date,  2,540  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh,  have  entered  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers,  and  have 
been  granted  furloughs.  Of  this  number  75  have  been  ap- 
pointed commissioned  officers  and  30  are  student  officers 
in  various  officers'  training  camps.  The  remainder,  num- 
bering 2,442,  are  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  In 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  East  of 
Pittsburgh,  there  are  said  to  be  60,000  men  vr\io  are  liable 
to  military  duty  under  the  law.  In  the  painting  depart- 
ment. Lines  Bast  and  West  of  Pittsburgh,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  have  enlisted,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber more  are  liable  to  be  called  under  the  selective  draft 
provision. 

 Press  reports  have  it  that  the  Southern  Pacific 

has  an  order  tiled  for  65  new  locomotives,  costing  over 
$2,500,000.  Ten  of  these  locomotives  are  to  be  built  at 
the  company's  shops.  The  total  number  of  freight  cars 
the  company  has  had  built  or  is  having  built  reaches  to 
the  10,000  mark.  All  of  which  promises  busy  days  for 
Master  Painter  C.  H.  Marshall  and  his  efficient  force  of 
men. 

 At  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  shops  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Company.  Foreman  Painter  J.  G.  Anderson  is  one  of 
the  busy  men  of  the  Nutmeg  State.  Anderson  learned 
his  trade  at  the  old  John  Stephenson  shops.  New  York,  at 
a  time  when  fine  work  was  in  fashion  everywhere,  and 
no  more  capable  workman  was  ever  turned  out  of  this 
famous  center  of  coach  painting. 

 'Car  and  locomotive  employes,  including  painters, 

in  the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe,  are  to  receive  an  increase 
in  wages  ranging  from  11  to  15  per  cent.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10  per  cent,  bonus  which  will  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

 Eighty-six  employes  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in- 
cluding several  men  from  the  painting  department,  have 
left  the  service  of  the  company  to  enter  the  Army  and 
Navy.  These  men  will  receive  nearly  $4,000  as  their 
share  in  the  bonus  provided  by  the  company.  , 

 Nearly  1,200  "war  gardens"  are  being  cultivated 

and  are  also  yieldin."  their  crops  on  vacant  land  which 
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SEALERINE 


the  Right  Hand  Help  of  the  Painter 
Send  for  Free  Sample 

Try  it  like  thousands  of  other 
painters  have  done.  You'll 
find  the  same  saving  of  labor 
and  material — from  25  to  33 
per  cent.  SEALERINE  will 
make  paint  adhere  to  damp 
surfaces  and  will  overcome 
lime  trouble  in  wall  painting. 
Send   now  for   our  booklet. 

This  proposition  should  interest  every  live 
Jobber  in   America.      IVritc   us  today. 

Michael  lUcNamara  Varnish  Worl(s 

Detroit,  Michigan 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  tendered  to  its  employes 
for  the  use  of  themselves  and  families.  The  value  of  the 
things  raised  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $250,000  to 
$275,000.  The  land  cultivated  includes  more  than  1,000 
acres.  The  average  size  of  each  plot  cultivated  by  an 
employe  is  a  trifle  short  of  an  acre.  In  both  D.  A.  Little's 
and  John  F.  Gearhart's  department  employes  have  profited 
through  the  cultivation  of  these  "war  gardens,"  and  if 
Towser  sniffs  an  empty  larder  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  horny  handed  brush  wielder. 

 Secretary  of  War  Baker,  in  a  recently  published 

statement,  denies  that  there  is  any  basis  of  fact  that  the 
railroads  of  France  have  so  far  deteriorated  as  to  re- 
quire the  services  of  American  engineers  to  complete  their 
restoration.  The  painting  upon  the  car  and  locomotive 
equipment  of  the  country  is  also  said  to  be  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  for  the  most  part. 

 Certainly  Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  of  the 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  has  reason  to  feel 
proud  and  haughty  these  lovely  autumn  days,  for  here 
comes  a  report  that  his  road  has  just  ordered  five  electric 
locomotives,  and  very  soon  it  will  buy  fifteen  more. 

 The  foreman  painter  of  the  Fonda,  Johnstown 

and  Gloversville  Railroad  is  W.  M.  Cutwater,  located  at 
Gloversville.  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cutwater  is  busy  all  the  year 
round;  in  the  summer  it  is  general  equipment  painting 
and  during  the  winter  he  gets  right  after  the  locomotives 
and  steam  and  electric  cars.  This  road  is  noted  more  than 
locally  for  the  excellence  of  its  painting,  and  this  fact 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  badge  of  honor  for  any  man  who 
doesn't  want  to  climb  straight  up  to  the  dizzy  heights  of 
fame. 

 Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush,  of  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 

shops  of  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  has  a  stock- 
keeper  who  for  many  years  has  handled  the  supplies  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  His  name  is  A.  G.  Luther, 
;ind  he  dearly  loves  a  cigar,  although  he  claims  to  "smoke 
only  when  he  is  alone  or  with  somebody." 

 Railway  painters  who  enlist  for  service  abroad 

and  who  can  do  a  clever  bit  of  sign  painting  may  find 
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MURESCO 


Unequalled  as  an  interior  finish  for  tinting 
and  decorating  walls  and  ceilings 
of  any  description. 


Pound  for  Pound,  MURESCO  will    ^|  ,J£,t/z...s. 
cover  fully  20  per  cent,  more  surface  ^I^mbi^^^™ 
than  similar  preparations,  look  better  and  wear  longer. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  one  coat  is  sufficient,  although 
others  can  be  applied. 

Made  in  White,  twenty  tints,  and  twenty  colors.  . 

Sold  in  5-pound  packages,  100-pound  kegs,  half  barrels 
and  barrels. 

Look  for  the  Anchor  trade-mark  on  all  packages  none 
genume  without. 


■ 


It  Does 
Not  Crack, 
Rub  or 
Peel  Off 


Manufactured  only  by 


Benfamin  Moore  &  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Toronto,  Canada 
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^^^^^  ^^^^  T.W.REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.  ^M^^ja 

^  PAINT  AND  ^ 
VARNISH  PRO DUCTS 


THE  AD-EL-ITE  LINE 
MAKES  ALL  THE  WORLD  SHINE 


A  quality  product  especially  made  for  every  possible  wood 
or  metal  finishing  purpose. 

ADAMS  &  ELTING  CO. 

2716  Wnshiogton  Boulevard  69-73  Washington  Ave.,  Kings  Count, 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  CITY 


their  opportunity  along  the  Western  front.  In  No  Man's 
Land,  when  divisions  move  up,  the  sign  painter  does  his 
turn  and  enables  those  who  read  to  know  where  they  are 
at.  However,  the  fascination  of  the  work  has  its  draw- 
backs, for  disgruntled  German  guns  keep  plugging  away 
in  a  careless  fashion. 

—  -Although  approximately  20,000,000  miles  of  train 

service  a  year  has  been  saved  b'y  the  elimination  of  all 
passenger  trains  not  essential  to  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  country,  the  paint  shops  of  the  various  roads  have 
suffered  no  reduction  in  the  volume  of  work  performed, 
although  possibly  there  has  come  some  change  in-  the  char- 
acter of  the  work.  Everywhere  master  car  and  locomo- 
tive painters  have  reported  being  busy,  which  means  that 
the  kraut  firkin  and  the  pork  barrel  are  rounding  up 
nicely  fol-  the  winter. 

 The  Erie  Railroad  is  reported  as  being  in  the 

market  for  88  underframes  for  passenger  cars,  a  fact 
which  may  be  expected  to  confer,  in  due  time,  additional 
duties  upon  the  road's  able  staff  of  foremen  painters. 

 The  New  York  Cetral  Lines  have  temporarily  sus- 
pended the  rule  under  which  all  employes  reaching  the 
age  of  70  years  are  to  be  retired  on  pension,  and  those 
not  physically  unfit  will  be  retained  in  the  service.  For- 
mer employes  now  retired  on  pension  who  are  physically 
able  and  competent  to  perform  some  work,  will  be  re- 
employed, temporarily,  if  they  so  desire. 

 The   strike   of  mechanics  on   the  Boston  and 

Maine  was  officially  declared  off  Monday,  September  10, 
and  the  3,300  men  involved  are  back  in  their  places.  An 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  union  and  the  rail- 
road, under  the  terms  of  w,hich  the  men  get  an  increase 
of  five  cents  an  hour.  The  men  asked  for  an  increase  of 
eight  ceents  an  hour,  but  this  three  cents  was  allowed  to 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  for  settlement. 

 The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  announces 

that  it  is  not  taking  off  trains.  The  road  recently  placed 
orders  with  the  Pullman  company  for  additional  drawing 
room  sleeping  cars,  with  the  view  of  continuing  in  opera- 
tion all  of  its  tran.scontinental  trains,  including  the  Cali- 
fornia Limited  and  De  Luxe.    It  really  looks  like  sun- 


shine down  in  old  Topeka  for  Vice-President  J.  W.  Gib- 
bons and  his  athletic  co-workers  in  the  Santa  Fe's  hives 
of  industry. 

 The  papers  state  that  Cleburne,  Tex.,  is  to  have  a 

new  cotton  gin.  Coming  in  the  face  of  the  cheering  news 
from  that  right-handed  citizen  and  enthusiastic  Texan,  J. 
N.  Voerge,  that  Cleburne  is  even  unwilling  to  shake  hands 
with  a  gin  fizz,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
the  thirsty  little  town  will  set  about  to  grapple  with  a 
cotton  gin. 

 At  Beverton,  Ore.,  is  located  Master  Painter  G.  A. 

Van  Antwerp,  of  the  South  Pacific.  Mr.  Van  Antwerp 
handles  a  considerable  volume  of  painting  repairs  up  in 
the  northwestern  corner  of  the  country  in  a  manner  to 
elicit  the  commendation  of  his  superior  officers.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  if  capable  men  get 
their  deserts,  G.  A.  Van  Antwerp  ought  to  be  sent  to  Con-' 
gress,  or  some  other  plush-covered  job,  with  an  able- 
bodied  salary  attached  to  it. 

 Some  one  will  be  compelled  to  offer  a  reward  for 

information  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  one  W.  O. 
Quest,  of  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.  Quest,  according  to  reliable 
information,  was  last  seen  abroad,  at  Sayre,  Pa.,  when  he 
waved  a  satin-lined  Fedora  to  some  good  friends  of  that 
side-wheel  community.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  as 
silent  as  a  spook  shadowing  a  suffragette."  "Your  Uncle 
Dudley"  is  certainly  giving  his  friends  one  terrific  job  to 
smoke  him  out. 

 Commencing  July  1,  this  year,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  took  a  new  step  in  Safety  First  progress  by 
appointing  division  safety  agents  on  all  the  main  line  di- 
visions of  the  system.  As  showing  the  progress  of  safety 
work  on  railroads,  it  may  be  said  that  on  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  during  the  seven  years  ending  June  30, 
1916,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
railroad  employes  killed  and  injured  while  on  duty.  In 
the  year  1910,  on  all  the  railroads,  2.17  employes  were 
killed,  out  of  every  1,000  employed,  while  in  1916  only  1.17 
were  killed  out  of  each  1,000  employed — a  decrease  of  47 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  killed  per  thousand  employed. 
Through  the  efficient  work  of  that  fine  Safety  First  pio- 
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£b  1  keeps  them 
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A  Big 
Campaign 
for  Every  Month 


Here  is  a  brand  new  plan  to 
make  every  month  a  busy  montb 
—a  right  at  home,  advertising 
cam.paign  prepared  on  ideas 
furnished  to  us  by  lOO  successful 
paint  dealers.  It  comprises  their 
combined  opinions  of  "Selling 
Kelps,"  that  help. 

Every  month — catchy  ads. 
inserted  free  in  your  local  news- 
paper. 

Every  month  —  impressive 
mailings  to  your  prospects. 
Beautiful  calendars,  booklets, 
folders,  etc. 

Every  month  —  a  complete 
new  window  display.  Big  hand- 
colored  screens,  trims,  etc.,  that 
are  unusual. 


A 

Trade 

Winner  Since  1857 


Royal  quality  begets  confidence 
— and  confidence  is  the  true  basis 
of  trade.  There's  a  Royal  Paint. 
Varnish,  Stain  or  Enamel  "bure 
to  Satisfy"  for  every  purpose- 
each  made  with  a  full  scientific 
consideration  for  the  require- 
ments it  must  meet. 

The  Royal  shield  on  the  label 
is  our  "Word  of  Honor,"  our 
assurance  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults to  the  user— and  back 
of  every  can  is  that  "Sure  to 
Satisfy"  feeling  of  security  for 
the  dealer  that  makes  business 
a  pleasure. 


Royal  Qualify  plus  year-round  advertising 
will  start  more  trade  coming  your  way 
and  keep  it  coming.  You  will  think  so 
too  when  you  look  over  the  big  portfolio, 

PROFITS  vs.  COBWEBS 
Ask  for  it. 

jFCe  A  .AVitfiefm  (Smpaay 


READING,  PENNA. 

NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 
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The  Profit 
You  Deserve 

is  easy  to  get  on  painting 
jobs  where  you  agree 
to  use  Lowe  Brothers 
Pdints. 

Your  customers  under- 
stand that  the  success 
of  your  job  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the 
paintmaker's  job. 

Lowe  Brothers  Paints 
have  a  reputation  for 
^ticking  tighter — brush- 
ing out  smoother— last- 
ing longer  without 
fading. 

Write  the  Name 
in  Your  Bid 

There  is  one  sure  way  to 
beat  the  price  cutter,  and 
that  is  to  write  "Lowe  Broth- 
ers Paints  and  Varnishes" 
into  every  bid. 

Let  folks  know  what  they  are 
buying  and  they  don't  look 
so  closely  at  the  price. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

455  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Boston        New  York       Jersey  City  Chicago 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada 


neer,  Ralph  C.  Richards,  of  the  Chicago  and  North  West- 
ern— the  first  railroad  to  inaugurate  safety  first  work,  by 
the  way — during  six  and  one-half  years  of  the  safety  cam- 
paign, the  lives  of  293  employes  have  been  saved  on  that 
enterprising  system.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, during  nine  years  of  safety  work  ending  1915,  was 
able,  it  is  reported,  to  save  the  lives,  and,  from  serious, 
injury,  14,967  of  its  employes.  Master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  have  reason,  in  the  light  of  this  evidence,  to  sup- 
port every  available  plan  for  safety  first  work  in  their 
respective  departments. 

 The  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation has  had,  during  its  eventful  history,  many  men 
identified  with  it  who,  through  great  ability  and  devoted 
interest  in  its  aims  and  purposes,  have  helped  it  achieve  a 
notable  place  in  the  list  of  railway  associations.  Chief 
among  these  figures  is  that  of  the  veteran  James  A. 
Gohen,  who  served  as  president  of  the  organization  dur- 
ing the  year  1891.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Gohen  retired 
from  foremanship  duties  to  become  identified  with  the 
Ball  Chemical  Company,  and,  through  this  channel,  he 
continues  to  keep  in  intimate  touch  with  the  affairs  of 
the  railway  paint  shop.  James  A.  Gohen  was  born  in  the 
blue  grass  region  of  Kentuc^ky,  when  horse  racing  was  in 
its  prime.  He  learned  the-  painting  trade  in  Cincinnati, 
"Ohio,  and  began  his  railway  service  with  the  Ohio  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad,  at  Cochran,  Ind.  From  that  time  until 
he  became  a  member  of  the  official  family  of  the  "Big 
Four,"  in  1893,  in  the  capacity  of  master  painter,  he  served 
successively  with  numerous  roads  in  various  parts  of  the 
South,  always  with  success  and  always  increasing  in  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  the  painting  department.  Mr. 
Gohen,  as  a  member  of  the  Association,  was  a  facile 
speaker  and  debater,  witty,  eloquent,  and  a  born  diplomat, 
and  his  influence  was  active  along  every  line  of  asso- 
ciative work.  As  an  honorary  member  he  continues  to 
add  distinction  and  dignity  to  the  Association. 

 Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Master  Painter  H. 

M.  Butts,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  is  now  com- 
pelled to  be  away  from  Albany  a  part  of  the  time,  the 
war  garden,  of  which  he  is  head  gardener,  or  something 
like  that,  in  which  some  of  the  officials  and  boys  in  the 
ranks  are  deeply  interested,  is  reported  to  be  a  fine  suc- 
cess, with  the  result  that  back-to-the-landers  have  amaz- 
ingly increased  in  numbers  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Em- 
pire State. 

 F.  E.  Haylock,  master  painter  of  the  Schenectady, 

N.  Y.,  Railway  Company,  is  one  of  the  enterprising  paint 
shop  managers  of  upper  New  York  State.  He  is  handling 
a  good  volume  of  equipment  at  all  times,  and  is  easily 
one  of  the  important  factors  of  the  Schenectady  company, 

 T.  J.  Mullally,  master  painter  of  the  Armour  Car 

Lines,  Chicago,  111.,  is  one  of  the  disappointed  members 
of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  T.  J.  expected  to  give  the  visi- 
tors, at  the  anticipated  convention,  a  walk  around  the 
Windy  City  which  they  might  remember  until  old  age 
called  for  a  cane.  Nevertheless,  the  athletic  Chicagoan 
enjoyed  the  training  for  the  called-off  event,  and  he  is 
now  in  condition  to  give  even  that  other  veteran  heel  and 
toe  walker,  J.  E.  Blocksidge,  of  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  the  walk  of  his  life. 

 At  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  resides  G.  S.  Corson,  foreman 


painter  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Mr.  Corson  is  a 
member  of  the  Association,  loyal  to  its  every  interest,  and 
is  one  of  the  valued  members  of  the  big  "Four  Track" 
family.  Modest  and  unassuming,  Mr.  Corson  is  amply  de- 
serving of  all  the  good  things  due  an  industrious,  polite 
and  competent  railroad  man. 

 — The   following  Pennsylvania  Railroad  foremen 


painters  have  recently  been  holding  a  two  weeks'  conven- 
tion, with  President  John  F.  Gearhart.  at  the  Altoona 
shops,  discussing  matter  relevant  to  passenger  car  paint- 
ing:— L.  M.  Shaffer,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Henry  Heflelfinger, 
West  Philadelphia,  and  Charles  A.  Cook,  of  Wilmington, 
Del. 

 The  veteran  master  painter  of  the  Boston  and 

Maine  Railroad,  and  ex-president  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P. 
Association,  Charles  E.  Copp,  celebrated  in  the  shop  this 
year  his  sixty-ninth  birthday,  instead  of  at  the  usual  con- 
vention, or  going  to  it  or  returning  from  it.  Another  year 
hence  he  would  be  pensionable  on  some  roads.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  hale  and  hearty  and  at  work  every  day.  Charley 
Copp  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  of  men,  a  fine  type 
of  New  England  manhood,  mingling  with  men  without 
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KY-AN-I7F 


The  Name  on  the  Can  Guarantees 
A  PERFECT  Finished  Job 

Any  Kyanize  Product  must  be  right  and  must  produce  a  perfect  re- 
sult, as  our  guarantee  positively  insures  this.  That's  why  Kyanize 
Products  are  fast  becoming  the  national  favorites. 

^gg^  Floor  Finish 

Here's  the  finish  that  flows  beautifully  under  the  brush,  dries  with  a 
high  luster  overnight  and  wears  like  iron.  This  high-grade  floor  varnish 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  favorite  of  painters  who  value  their 
reputation.    Kyanize  on  the  floor  brings  the  painter  "repeat  orders.  " 

^gg^  White  Enamel 

This  is  the  White  Enamel  that  covers  twice  the  surface  of  ordinary 
enamels ;  flows  out  in  a  way  that  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  apply  it.  There's 
no  whiter  enamel  to  be  had  at  any  price;  none  will  wear  longer.  If  you 
take  pride  in  your  work  use  this  made-in-America  super-enamel  that  will 
keep  its  high-gloss  under  the  severest  weather  conditions  on  exposed 
outside  surfaces. 


oruS§  Spar  Varnish 


CHICAGO 

Warehouse  and  Office 

517  West  Twelfth  St. 


A  Varnish  that's  built  to  withstand  the  ocean — it's  perfect  for  all 
outdoors — that's  Kyanize  Spar.  This  is  a  varnish  that  we  guarantee  will 
not  soften,  will  not  turn  white,  will  not  crack  or  check  under  the  hottest 
sun  or  worst  storms  of  winter.  For  marine  work  on  all  kinds  of  boats 
it  is  the  ideal  varnish.  You'll  always  get  good  results  with  Kyanize 
Spar  on  outside  work. 


BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY- 

Fine  Varnishes  and  Enamels 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Warehouse  and  Office 

311  California  St. 


EVERETT  STATION 

BOSTON 

U.  S.  A. 
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Nature's  Advertising  Medium 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison. 

J  N  the  days  of  criers,  the  tongue  was  the  sole  method  of  advertising.  Men 
walked  up  and  down  the  principal  streets  calling  the  merits  of  wares. 

Nowadays  we  have  printed  advertising  instead  of  criers.  The  tongue, 
though,  still  plays  its  important  part  in  the  broad  plan  of  advertising.  All 
advertising  aims  to  start  it  to  wagging— to  get  merchandise  talked  about. 

The  merits,  accomplishments  and  possibilites  of  a  product  are  set  forth 
in  print  as  a  route  for  the  verbal  advertising  to  follow. 

Indeed,  it  is  often  that  the  printed  advertisment  does  not  offer  an 
article  for  sale  but  has  the  dual  purpose  of  causing  the  mind  to  think  and 
the  tongue  to  talk.  Witness  the  advertising  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company — emphasizing  the  superior  service  to  be  gained  in 
one  country-wide  organization. 

The  very  fact  that  printed  advertising  has  the  partial  aim  of  creating 
talk  is  yours — the  buyers — best  protection. 

The  trade  paper  advertiser,  desirous  of  building  or  continuing  an  estab- 
lished business,  is  careful  not  to  insert  in  his  printed  advertising  any  claim 
or  statement  which  is  not  fully  proven  by  the  article  itself. 

For  the  same  power — the  tongue — that  can  make  an  advertising  suc- 
cess, can  cause  it  to  fail. 

The  advertisers  in  The  Painters  Magazine  want  a  favorable  opinion 
for  their  product.  They  want  your  tongue  to  advertise  for  them  after  you 
have  bought.  They  therefore  put  the  best  possible  quality  into  their  prod- 
ucts. They  therefore  tell  you  in  their  advertisement  only  what  the  product 
is  and  will  be. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  you  should  buy  products 
which  are  advertised  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 
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pride,  and  without  wearing  a  wrist  watch,  and  his  multi- 
tude of  friends  are  fervently  wishing  that  he  may  live  to 
twice  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  find  his  happy  home 
worth  it. 

-That  youthful  Ardmore,  Pa.,  citizen,  Fred  S.  Ball, 


after  the  manner  of  other  boys,  ran  away  from  home  re- 
cently and  spent  a  week  with  his  delighted  Altoona,  Pa., 
friends.  Fred,  like  that  other  veteran  paint  shop  warrior, 
Warner  Bailey,  apparently  grows  younger  as  the  years 
whiz  past,  and  today  he  looks  fit  to  do  eighteen  holes  in 
ninety-five  at  any  old  golf  link  smiling  under  the  October 
sun. 

-Any  friends  of  Arthur  W.  Copp,  the  West  Point 


son  of  Charles  E.  Copp,  wishing  to  correspond  with  him 
may  do  so  at  the  following  address:— Capt.  A.  W.  Copp, 
American  Red  Cross,  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  4 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  France. 

_^  D.  A.  Little  ran  over  to  frivolous  New  York  Sep- 
tember 22,  and  "at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day"  was  the 
guest  of  that  enthusiastic  son  of  John  McGraw's  town, 
John  T.  McCracken,  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Railway.  The  pair  walked  down  Broadway  during  the 
evening  as  happy  as  Mrs.  McGillicuddy's  home  circle,  and 
without  exciting  the  apprehension  of  the  Department  of 
public  Safety. 

-A  strike  of  shop  men  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 


and  Orient  Railroad  was  settled  through  mediation  on 
September  14.  The  men  asked  for  a  10  cent  increase  In 
wages  and  were  offered  an  increase  of  2%  cents  an  hour 
by  the  company.  The  compromise  agreement  was  reached 
which  provides  for  an  increase  of  from  3  to  6  cents  an 
hour  for  mechanics,  helpers  and  shopmen,  including  both 
car  and  locomotive  painters.  The  men  were  absent  from 
work  nine  days. 

-The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  reserved  space 


with  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  about  250 
additional  locomotives,  an  order  which  will  quicken  the 
pulse  beats  of  the  locomotive  painting  department  of  the 
Central. 

-A  former  employe  of  the  Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  of  the 


Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  now  working  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine's  Billerica  shop,  occasionally  carries  the  good 
wishes  of  Master  Painter  Copp  to  Messrs.  Dutton  and 
Hilylick,  and  brings  theirs  back  in  return,  thus  making 
Sayre  and  Ithaca  seem  not  so  far  away  from  Massachu- 
setts as  they  otherwise  would. 


resides  W.  W.  Norwood, 
master  painter  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville.    Mr.  Nor- 


-At  Birmingham,  Ala. 


wood  handles  a  steady  volume  of  work  at  practically  all 
times  of  the  year,  besides  extending  a  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  within  the  gates  that  makes  life  in  a  hotel  seem 
like  a  glimpse  at  the  old  folks  at  home. 

-Master  Painter  Robert  Scott,  of  the  Harlan  & 


Hollingsworth  shops,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  too  busy  to  talk 
for  publication.  Nevertheless,  last  month  he  greatly 
missed  the  annual  convention  good  fellowship,  which  he 
has  for  many  years  regularly  enjoyed. 

 Out  in  the  land  of  tall  pines  and  sky  scrapers  you 

will  find  Master  Painter  Charles  J.  Moore,  at  the  Everett, 
Wash.,  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  Moore  is  one  of 
the  Northwest  hustlers,  a  fine,  clean-cut  chap  who  after 
shop  hours  can,  if  requested  by  the  Visiting  Committee, 
umpire  a  ball  game  or  chop  a  monarch  of  the  big  woods 
into  fence  rails  before  the  evening  nap. 

-F.  C.  Macomber,  master  painter  at  the  lona. 


Mich.,  shops  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  isn't  saying  a  word 
when  the  government  takes  his  nice  young  men  to  bp  sol- 
diers; he  just  simply  continues  to  patriotically  engineer 
painting  affairs  in  a  way  to  make  people  pass  compli- 
ments to  the  management  when  they  board  tlie  Pere  Mar- 
quette's handsomely  painted  and  finished  trains. 

-Secretary  A.  P.  Dane,  of  the  Master  Car  and 


Locomotive  Painters'  Association,  has  been  enjoying  a 
much-needed  rest  from  his  arduous  duties  as  foreman 
locomotive  painter  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  spending 
two  weeks  or  more  at  Washington,  D.  C  where  he 
has  listened  to  Congress  and  enjoyed  the  bright  skies  and 
balmy  atmosphere  of  the  National  Capital. 

Foremen  Painters  E.  F.  Redcay  and  H.  W.  Smith, 


of  the  Lackawanna,  experienced  an  exciting  night  Sep- 


Go  after  the  best 
varnish  jobs 

The  fine  jobs  are  the  real  money- 
makers. Easier  to  handle — more 
profitable — they  bring  new  business. 
To  get  them  you'll  need  the  support 
of  a  thoroughly  good  varnish. 

Murphy 
Varnish 

''the  'varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

backs  up  your  good  work  and  giveb 
you  a  job  to  be  proud  of,  and  it  won't 
cost  you  a  cent  more  than  a  second- 
rate  job.  Its  fine  working  qualities 
cut  down  the  amount  of  materials 
needed  and  the  labor.  The  extra 
durability  is  just  so  much  to  the 
good. 

Your  customers  know  about  Mur- 
phy Varnish  through  our  advertis- 
ing, and  will  be  ready  to  pay  your 
prices  for  a  good  job. 

Shall  we  send  you  information 
about  our  products? 

Murphy  Transpan'tit  Interior 
Murphy  Transparent  Floor 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar 
Murphy  Nogloss  Interior 
Murp/iy  Semi-gloss  Interior 
Murphy  IJnivernish 
Murphy  IVhite  Enamel 
Murphy  Enamel  Undercoating 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr..  President 
Newark  ChioajJ 

Doatfall  Varnish  Company,  I.td.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Associate 
ANA 
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THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  INTERIOR  FINISHES 


Stains,  varnishes  and  produces  the 
rich,  soft,  hand-rubbed  effect  with 
one  operation. 

Does  away  with  the  old,  slow, 
laborious  and  expensive  method  of 
procuring  the  hand-rubbed  finish.  It 
cuts  out  two-thirds  of  the  work  and 
increases  your  output  200%. 

VELVO-TONE  is  the  only  pvoiluct  of  its  Iclnd  on  the  market. 
It  ig  obtainable  in  rine  popular  shades:  Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak. 
Fumed  Oak,  Weathned  Oak.  Rich  Mahogahy,  Dark  Mahopany. 
Zarina  Green,  Black  Flemish.  Natural, 

Write  for  sample  can  and  further  information. 


® 


322  RAGE  STREET 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

By  A.  AsHMUN  Kelly 
THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

598   pages   of    practical    information;   many     hundreds     of     working  formulas; 

many  illustrations   $3. SO 

THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER 

up-to-date   information   on   staining,   filling,  varnishing,  rubbing,  pohshing,  oiling, 
waxing,  etc. ;  250  pages   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.    No  illustrations   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating...   •  2.00 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter   1.50 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 
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tember  12,  when  fire  swept  the  company's  shops  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  to  the  extent  of  destroying  $500,000  worth  of 
locomotives.  Fourteen  locomotives,  six  of  them  of  the 
Pacific  type,  were  practically  destroyed.  The  fire  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  due  to  spontaneous  combustion. 


JOURNEYMEN'S  UNION  WANTS  THE 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

THE  journeymen  painters'  union  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  taking  up  with  the  architects  of  the  city  the 
matter  of  seeing  that  the  contractors  carry  out 
the  specifications  called  for  in  the  contract.  The  jour- 
neymen painters  are  concerned  over  the  fact  that  many 
contractors  do  not  apply  as  many  coats  of  paint  as  the 
specifications  call  for,  or  use  ready-mixed  paint,  which 
is,  they  claim,  much  inferior.  Such  actions  work  to  their 
disadvantage  and  to  that  of  the  property  owner,  fhey 
point  out.  ■  The  union  intends  to  demand  that  the  speci- 
fications be  given  them  as  well  as  the  contractor,  and 
they  will  see  that  it  is  carried  out  to  the  benefit  of  the 
property  owner.  The  business  agent  of  the  union  de- 
clared to  a  local  newspaper  reporter  that  architects  seem 
to  respond  very  favorably  to  the  idea. 


HEAT  ALARM  MACHINERY  PAINT. 

PAINT  that  changes  color  under  the  influence  of  heat 
is  now  recommended  for  coating  the  bearings  or 
other  parts  of  machinery  and  electrical  apparatus 
likely  to  become  overheated.  According  to  the  Engineer. 
the  new  paint  is  normally  bright  red,  but  on  reaching  a 
temperature  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  shows  a  change 
of  color,  and  at  190  degrees  and  210  degrees  Fahrenheit 
is  almost  black.  When  the  temperature  of  the  part  falls 
below  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  paint  resumes  its  nor- 
mal red  color.  It  is  asserted  that  the  paint  is  virtually 
indestructible,  that  it  is  unaffected  by  lubricating  oils, 
that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  rust,  and  that  the  warn- 
ing it  gives  enables  an  engineer  to  stop  a  machine  be- 
fore overheating  has  done  any  damage. 


CLEANING  WALL  PAPER. 

IN  England  the  use  of  articles  having  a  food  value  for 
industrial  purposes  is  strictly  prohibited,  owing  to 
the  necessity  for  food  conservation  because  of  sub- 
marine activity  limiting  the  importation  of  flour  and 
other  food  products. 

The  use  of  flour  paste  is  strictly  forbidden  in  hanging 
wall  paper,  nor  can  flour,  dough  or  stale  bread  be  used 
for  cleaning  wall  paper.  The  following  recipes  for  this 
latter  purpose,  given  by  our  English  contemporary.  The 
Decorator,  may  prove  of  timely  interest  to  our  readers, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  urged,  as  a 
patriotic  dutv,  to  conserve  our  wheat  supply  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  Allies:  — 

The  first  method  is  to  employ  cotton  flannel,  such  as 
is  used  for  bandages,  and  to  rub  the  nap  side  over  the 
wall  paper.  The  cotton  flannel  should  be  used  in  a  roll 
turned  over  a  stick,  and  rolled  back  as  it  becomes  dirty. 
Unless  useless  pieces  of  cotton  flannel  are  u.sed,  this 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  waste.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  recommend  either  of  the  two  following  methods 
as  being  suitable  in  most  cases;  they  do  not  permit  of 
much  waste.  The  first  is  to  use  a  soft  rubber  pad  marie 
like  a  sponge  and  having  a  backing  of  solid  rubber. 
These  pads  are  made  for  cleaning  kid  gloves  and  can  be 
obtained  at  most  shops  where  rubber  goods  are  sold. 

Another  way  is  to  use  bran.  The  method  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Take  a  large  flat  sponge — not  rubber,  but  an  or- 
dinary sponge — that  is  free  from  hard  and  gritty  pieces: 
place  a  handful  of  bran  upon  the  flat  side,  turn  it 
quickly  against  the  walls  and  rub  gently,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  the  bran  will  clean  the  paper  very  well. 
A  cloth  or  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  floor  to  catch 
the  falling  bran.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  same 
bran  twice,  as  it  will  become,  if  properly  used,  too 
dirty  for  the  purpose.  It  is  important  that  it  be  quite 
dry,  and  in  order  to  insure  this  it  may  be  well  to  dry 
it  in  an  oven  previous  to  use. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  cleaning  of  wall 
papers  generally.  If  there  are  any  greasy  marks  they 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  blotting  paper  and  a  hot 
laundresses'  flat  iron  held  against  the  parts. 


For  the  painter  who 
faces  strong  competi- 
tion there  are  three 
big  advantages  in 
using 

/New  Jers^^, 
in  paint 

It  gives  him  an  excellent 
talking  point  with  intelli- 
gent property  owners  who 
take  an  interest  in  what 
goes  into  their  paint. 

It  puts  squarely  behind  him 
the  favorable  influence  of 
our  advertising  of  z  i  n  c  in 
all  the  leadmg  magazmes. 

It  makes  every  job  he  does 
a  standing  advertisement  of 
his  good  work. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Buildinji,  Chicago 
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Overlooking  the  right  girl  for  a  wife  is  like  overlooking 
*'F-S"  Products,  Choose  wisely. 

No  dissatisfaction  comes  when  you  specify  "  Ef-Es-Co' ' 
for  dead-flat  effects  on  wood  or  metal.  Works  easy 
like  paint  and  gives  a  smooth,  washable  finish  that 
looks  like  enamel.    Pure  white  and  tints. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^   Paints^  Varnishes   since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 
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ACCEPTANCES. 

T HE  acceptance  is  a  feature  of  banking  about  which 
the  American  business  man  still  has  much  to 
learn.  Three  years  ago  this  form  of  credit  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  United  States.  Now  there  is  a 
large  and  ever-broadening  market  for  such  paper.  The 
acceptance  has  for  a  great  many  years  been  an  instru- 
ment of  credit  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
although  so  little  known  in  the  United  States. 

To  show  how  rapidly  acceptances  are  coming  into 
favor  in  the  United  States,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  During  1916  these 
banks  alone  purchased  for  investment  in  the  open  mar- 
ket $385,915,973  of  trade  and  bankers'  acceptances.  This 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  22  per  cent,  over  the  amount 
purchased  in  1915. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acceptances,  the  bankers  ac- 
ceptance and  the  trade  acceptance.  They  differ  only  in 
the  character  of  the  acceptor.  In  the  case  of  the  trade 
acceptance,  which  has  not  yet  come  into  common  use  m 
this  country,  but  has  long  been  employed  abroad,  the 
seller  of  goods  draws  a  bill  on  the  buyer,  and  if  the  buyer 
finds  the  draft  in  order  he  writes  ''accepted"  across  its 
face,  together  with  the  name  of  his  city  or  town  and 
date  and  his  signature,  and  returns  the  draft  to  the 
seller,  who,  if  he  wishes,  can  discount  it  at  his  bank.  It 
then  becomes  a  trade  acceptance  circulating  at  a  com- 
parativeley  low  rate  of  interest.  In  the  case  of  the  bank- 
ers' acceptance  the  buyer  of  merchandise  arranges  with 
his  bank  to  have  aU  bUls  drawn  against  him  accepted  by 
the  bank. 

The  bankers'  acceptance  is  defined  by  the  Federal  Ke- 
serve  bank  as  "a  bill  of  exchange  of  which  the  acceptor 
is  a  bank  or  trust  company  or  a  firm,  person,  or  company 
or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  granting  bank- 
ers' acceptance  credits."  In  other  words,  a  bank  accept- 
ance consists  of  the  extension  of  the  bank's  credit  to  a 
customer;  that  is,  the  bank  for  a  consideration  permits 
the  customer  to  use  the  bank's  credit.  The  credit  thus 
granted  may  be  either  secured  or  unsecured,  depending 
entirely  on  the  character  and  financial  responsibility  of 
the  applicant. 


There  is  very  much  of  Interest  that  may  be  said  con- 
cerning acceptances,  and  such  information  will  undoubt- 
edly readily  be  given  to  any  inquirer  who  asks  his  bank 
for  it. — Grapliite. 


A  BETTER  HOMES  EXPOSITION. 

FROM  Wednesday,  November  28  to  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1917,  the  great  Klingman  Exhibition  Build- 
ing, in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will  be  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  expositions  ever  presented  In 
the  United  States,  the  First  Annual  Grand  Rapids  Na- 
tional Better  Homes  Show,  which  will  be  presented  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  Greater  Grand  Rapids  Association,  the 
Grand  Rapids  Art  Association,  and  a  score  of  other  lead- 
ing civic,  industrial  and  social  organizations. 

Grand  Rapids,  nationally  known  as  the  greatest  of 
"home  cities,"  and  because  of  the  fact  that  its  products 
are,  for  the  most  part,  home  furnishings,  naturally  has 
been  selected  by  the  National  Better  Homes  Exposition 
Company  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  launch  this 
great  industrial  "drive"  which  will  extend  over  the  en- 
tire country.  The  exposition  is  presented  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  manufacturer,  the  retail  dealer,  the  purchaser 
and  the  consumer  of  anything  and  everything  that  goes 
to  make  a  pleasing  home.  , 

The  special  features  of  an  educational  nature  will  in- 
clude the  Art  Extension  Course  of  the  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute, Ross  Crane  in  charge.  It  is  also  expected  that 
Dr.  C.  L.  Haney,  of  the  New  York  Art  Institute:  C.  R. 
Clifford,  eminent  in  decorative  circles;  Henry  W.  Frohne, 
editor  of  Good  Furniture;  Wm.  A.  Boring,  professor  of 
architecture  of  Columbia  College,  and  other  national  ex- 
perts and  leaders  in  better  homes  movements,  will  talk 
during  the  exposition. 

Space  plans  are  open  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  of  house  furnishings  for  exhibit  space 
guarantees  a  wonderful  interest,  and  the  success  of  the 
show.  Among  the  manufactured  articles  that  will  be 
eligible  for  exhibit  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Better  Home  Ex- 
position are  high-class  furniture,  draperies,  carpets,  rugs, 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS-EGG  SHELL-  FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties      Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a  Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 
Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  oflfered 

for  a  similar  purpose 
Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


curtains,  decorative  ^Sects  and  goods,  wall  papers,  light- 
ing fixtures,  art  goods,  in  fact,  every  article  of  quality 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  real  American  home  will  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  space  at  the  "Better  Homes  Show." 


Emil  Caiman  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new  ai-t:cle, 
Chinese  Shellac,  that  should  particularly  appeal  to  the 
trade  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  alcohol  shellac.  They  recommend  it  as 
not  onlv  a  substitute  for  this  article,  but  claim  that  for 
many  purposes  it  is  much  better.  It  is  specially  adapted 
as  an  undercoat  for  varnish.  It  will  not  spot  from  cold 
or  moisture.  It  is  excellent  for  use  over  stains  or  natural 
wod.  It  is  backed  by  the  reputation  of  a  concern  whose 
enamolin  has  made  a.  name  for  itself  as  one  of  the  best 
white  enamels  made. 


A  lot  of  farm  implements  and  tools  go  to  the  junk  pile 
long  before  they  should  because  of  rust.  A  good  coat  of 
paint  at  the  right  time  would  prevent  this.  In  these 
times  of  shortage  and  high  prices  of  all  iron  and  steel 
material  paint  is,  if  possible,  more  important  than  ever. 


DECREASE  IN  WHITE  LEAD  OUTPUT  IN 
1916. 

[ncreased  Cost  of  Lead  Results  in  Curtailment  of 
Pigment. 

THE  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department 
the  Interior,  has  completed  the  statistics  of  white 
lead  production  in  1916.  The  output  of  dry  white 
lead  was  32,938  short  tons,  worth  $4,714,343,  as  compared 
to  33,907  tons,  worth  $3,513,850,  in  1915.  The  production 
of  white  lead,  which  was  ground  in  oil,  was  9t),041  tons, 
worth  $16,560,137,  as  against  122,194  tons,  worth  $15,87 J- 
835  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  output  of  white  lead 
thus  showed  a  loss  of  27,122  tons,  or  over  17  per  cent.  In 
quantitv,  but  a  gain  of  $1,880,789,  or  nearly  10  per  cent, 
in  value.  The  annual  report  of  one  of  the  largest  white 
lead  producers  says: 

"The  tonnage  of  white  lead  sold  was  the  lowest  in  many 
vears,  due  in  part  perhaps  to  the  activity  of  competitors 
but  chiefly  to  the  checking  of  consumption  by  the  high 
prices  not  only  of  white  lead  but  of  linseed  oil  and  every- 
thing entering  into  the  cost  of  painting,  including  wages. 


The  question  of  manufacturing  paint  in  the  Ohio  State 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  variou.?  State 
institutions  has  been  under  consideration,  but  was  aban- 
doned because  it  was  found  that  enough  paint  for  a  year's 
supply  could  be  made  in  two  weeks,  and  the  plant  would 
He  idle  the  balance  of  the  year. 


M  C  Fuhrmann,  a  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  wall  paper  sales- 
man between  seasons  works  for  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
Company  and  has  done  a  lot  of  flying.  Recently  he  trav- 
eled ffom  Hanimondsport  to  Penn  Van  in  a  big  army 
flier,  carrying  two  heavy  wall  paper  trunks  with  him  In 
order  to  show  his  line  to  a  customer. 


EXOLIUM 


Paint,  Varnish  and 
Shellac  Remover 


Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler  Wash  Off  with  Plain  Water 

SEMV  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO.       -       -        237a  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
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The  Name  to  Go  BY 
When  You  Go  to  "BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf  ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  "Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

268-274  S.  2nd  St.      m_  •!     _i     i     i_  • 
20 1 -207  Spruce  St.  r^llllaCleipllia 


A  DISTINCTIVE  WATERPROOF  VARNISH. 

ABOUT  ten  years  ago  waterproof  varnish  first  began 
to  make  its  appearance  on  the  market.  There  was 
most  obstinate  skepticism  everywhere  against 
the  innovation,  but  the  manufacturers  knew  they  had  a 
meritorious  article  and  kept  working  toward  a  perfecteu 
varnish,  which  would  stand  every  requirement  which  the 
critics  asked.  Among  the  first  to  get  a  waterproof  var- 
nish that  successfully  met  the  severe  tests  of  water, 
weather  conditions,  elasticity,  non-porosity,  flow,  level- 
ing and  kindred  features  was  the  Atlantic  Drier  and  Var- 
nish Company,  of  Philadelphia.  After  patient  experiment- 
ing they  brought  out  a  waterproof  varnish  and  named  it 
Rubberite.  To  prevent  the  disintegration  of  varnish, 
which  is  caused  by  the  film  being  porous,  they  secured  a 
non-porous  film  which  cast  off  the  destroying  elements. 
In  making  it  the  linseed  oil  passes  through  a  unique 
treatment  which  imparts  a  heavy  body  and  gives  great 
servicability  to  the  oil.  The  hardness  is  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  pale,  hard  .kauri  gum,  which  produces  a  per- 
fect balance  of  all  the  desired  qualities  a  varnish  should 
have. 

Painters  who  have  used  Rubberite  say  that  it  grips  the 
wood  with  unusual  tenacity  and  fiows  easily  under  the 
brush;  there  being  a  "slip"  instead  of  the  usual  "drag.  ' 
Besides  the  great  wear  and  durability,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent luster  which  is  one  of  the  very  desirable  points,  and 
this  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  mars  and  scratches 
do  not  show,  and  it  does  not  turn  white.  The  Atlantic 
Drier  and  Varnish  Company  will  be  glad  to  send  a  sample 
of  this  Rubberite  varnish  to  any  reader  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  in  order  to  give  a  practical  test  of  the  wearing 
qualities  and  service  derived  from  this  excellent  product 
which  they  are  marketing. 


CONSERVATION. 

THE  conservation  of  our  national  resources!  A  big, 
vital  factor  in  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  Conserva- 
tion of  national  resources  means  the  conservation 
of  individual  resources,  the  elimination  of  waste,  destruc- 
tion and  decay.    It  means  practical  economy. 

The  time  to  lock  the  garage  door  is  before  the  machine 
IS  stolen.    The  time  to  paint  is  before  decay  sets  in. 

The  tremendous  loss  to  this  nation  each  year  because 
of  property  destruction  by  the  elements  is  appalling.  One 
house  in  every  four  is  the  estimate.  That  every  fourth 
house  is  the  one  we  are  going  to  save. 

The  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  habit  is  an  ex- 
pensive one.  And  we  have  all  heard  since  our  early 
childhood  that  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  That's  good, 
sound,  sensible  philosophy. 

By  the  same  analogy  we  should  spend  money  now  in 
order  to  save  it  later  on,  and  a  can  of  paint  in  time  will 
save  a  lumber  bill,  a  carpenter's  bill,  a  plasterer's,  and 
perhaps  a  doctor's  bill. 

Paint  is  a  protection  which  is  just  as  necessary  for 
buildings  as  armor  plate  is  for  a  dreadnaught.  Each  has 
a  specific  duty  to  perform.  And  each  is  manufactured 
from  the  finest  metals  obtainable  for  that  particular  duty. 

Without  armor  plate  a  dreadnaught  could  not  be  a 
dreadnaught.  And  without  paint  the  home  is  at  the 
mercy  of  rain,  wind,  hail,  cold,  sunshine,  snow  and  all 
natural  foes  of  unpainted  woodwork. 

Decay  and  ruin  are  bosom  friends.  They  are  expensive 
i'uests  to  have  around  the  place.  Unpainted  buildings 
are  an  invitation  for  these  busy  workers. 

The  liberal  use  of  paint  is  an  investment  which  pays 
big  dividends.  Paint  is  life  insurance  for  buildings— 
the  armor  plate  which  resists  the  attacks  of  wind  and 
weather— a  powerful  agency  for  the  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  property. 

This  is  the  big  drive  on  sensible  conservation  and 
practical  economy.  Paint  up!  Protect  property!  Pre- 
vent decay  and  ruin!  That  is  practical  economy  of  the 
liighest  order. — The  S.  W.  P.  Magazine. 


One  of  the  comparatively  new  industries  in  the  Hazie- 
ton  region  is  the  shipment  of  black  dirt,  found  over  cer- 
tain anthracite  veins  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  paint,  says  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  News.  It  was  by 
mere  accident  that  Thomas  Reese,  son  of  a  former  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  made  this  discovery.  There  is  a 
big  demand  for  the  dirt,  which  is  shipped  to  Eastern 
ocher  mills.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  throughout 
the  coal  belt. 


CALCIMINES 

So  much  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
quality  of  these  materials  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances.    Order  Fox's 

MURALITE 

AND 

CALCITINE 

The  former  mixes  with  hot  water  and 
the  latter  with  cold.  Both  are  thoroughly 
practical. 

We  guarantee  that  Muralite  and  Calcitine 
will  overcome  more  difTiculties.  go  further 
pound  for  pougd,  produce  better  results 
and  cost  less  per  job  than  any  other 
calcimines  or  "wall  finishes." 

Order  them  now  and  see. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  »d  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS'  ASSOCIATION 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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"BUSINESS 

AS 


USUAL" 


This  is  the  Standard-Liberty  Slogan 

for 


1918 


Our  Lines  are  even 

BETTER 
THAN 
USUAL 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

GENERAL  OEFICES  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  J  HNSTON  BLDG.  -         -         -  BROADWAY  &  28th  ST. 

WORKS 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

LINCRUSTA  RELIEF 

THE  PERMANENT  WALL  COVERING 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichors  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete,  ' 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  efiect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


A  RED  LETTER  DAY 
For  the  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  arid 
Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey. 

IP  R.  P.  Rowe,  vice-president  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  had  been  within  hearing  of  all  the  kind 
things  said  in  his  behalf,  he  would  have  felt  gratified 
at  the  pleasure  his  thoughtful  consideration  in  donating 
the  use  of  the  company's  boat,  "The  Atlantic,"  gave  those 
whose  luck  it  was  to  attend  the  second  annual  outing  of 
the  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades 
of  New  Jersey,  on  Thursday,  September  20. 

It  is  noticeable  and  very  desirable  that  while  these 
outings  are  given  as  salesmen's  affairs,  their  friends  in 
the  trade  should  share  the  joy  to  a  very  large  degree. 
For  instance,  Charles  Winter,  master  painter  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  through  his  son  John,  a  member  of  the  association 
and  a  representative  of  the  Munns  Kalsomine  Company, 
provided  a  day's  outing  for  six  of  his  workmen. 

It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Rowe  to  know  that  he 


Robertson,  Lahe\),  Bon^^er,  Roh  and  Kearns. 


THE  rich,  artistic  effects  ■which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State  ^ciLZ 

It  gives  a  dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn't 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 


Coating 


Trial  Can  Free- 


_just  write  for  It,  specifying  what 
tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


WADSWORTH.  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Ir.c,  Boston,  Mass. 

-^  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


contributed  toward  the  happiness  of  those  engaged  all 
along  the  line,  including  jobbers,  dealers,  managers,  sales- 
men, master  painters  and  journeymen. 

The  weather  was  fine,  consequently  the  sail  up  the 
sound  to  Karatsony's,  at  Glenwood,  on  the  Long  Island 
shore,  was  delightful. 

First  Came  Breakfast. 

Breakfast  was  served  on  arrival  and  the  menu  in- 
clued  clam  fritters,  fried  eeds,  broiled  sirloin  steak,  fried 
potatoes  and  coffee. 

Then  Baseball. 

After  breakfast  little  time  was  lost  in  getting  together 
a,  couple  of  baseball  nines  to  play  as  dealers  versus  sales- 
men. 

Some  of  the  enthusiasts  of  the  diamond,  who  formerly 
helped  put  pep  into  the  games  at  the  New  Jersey  master 
painters'  convention,  were  in  old  time  form  and  glory, 
and  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the  interest  displayed  by 
Fred  Busse.  Henry  Witt,  John  Winter,  Tom  Nathan, 
Charlie  Clark,  Paul  Reynolds,  Elmer  Hopper  and  Harry 
Adams. 

The  game  proceeded  smoothly  until  Elmer  Hopper 
went  to  the  bat,  Walter  Dennison,  who  was  pitching, 
seemingly  struck  him  out,  and  Fairweather,  of  John  Lu- 
cas &  Co.,  who  was  umpiring,  called  him  out,  but  Jud 
Clark,  who  fathers  the  flock,  insisted  that  another 
chance  be  given  Elmer.  This  upset  Fairweather  and  he 
appealed  to  Uncle  Fred  McAllister. 

For  a  moment  it  looked  sad  indeed,  but  Uncle  Fred 
finally  took  Fairweather  away  and  then  quiet  reigned. 
Elmer  made  a  strike  and  gave  an  exhibition  ruii  to  first. 
After  this,  Pop  Jud,  all  smiles,  ran  the  rest  «f  the  game 
to  suit  his  inclinations  as  umpire. 

The  score  keeper,  Fred  Andres,  informed  the  fans  that 
one  side  scored  over  the  other  by  seven  runs,  but  hesi- 
tated to  say  which  side.    Wise  Freddy. 

Athletic  Sports  Next. 

The  next  event  was  the  100  yards  dash.  There  was  a 
big  field  and,  among  it,  was  Harry  Adams,  from  Orange, 
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SERVICE 

implies  not  only  prompt  shipments  and 
courteous  handling  of  an  account,  but 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  product. 

EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  has 
been  giving  service  to  the  paint  dealer  and 
the  painter  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

.  .  It  is  always  uniform— the  highest  standard 

of  quality,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  better  results  than  any  other 
paint  material,  because  it  is  purely  an  Old  Dutch  Process  corroded  lead. 

YOU  can  stock  EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  with  our  assurance 
of  receiving  SERVICE  at  all  times.    One  order  will  convmce. 


General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  • 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Rubberite  Varnish  as  a  Sales  Builder 


Rubberite  fully  backs  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer.  It  meets 
every  demand  of  the  consumer.  As  a  waterproof,  tough,  elastic,  wear- 
resisting,  scratch-proof,  will-not-turn-white,  weather-resisting,  var- 
nish it  stands  unsurpassed  and  unchallenged.  A  superior  all  around 
varnish  for  service.  Dealers  are  buying  it  with  enthusiasm.  There's 
good  profit  in  handling  it,  and  it  proves  a  veritable  trade  bringer. 

Moleskin  Flat  Paint 

— a  washable  finish,  soft,  beautiful,  attractive  for  Plaster,  Brick  Walls, 
Woodwork,  Metal,  Beaver  board  and  interior  surfaces. 


Be  sure  you  carry  the 
Monad  trademark  line 


Atlantic  Drier  and  Varnish  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturers  of  the  Monad  "Brands  of 
Rubberite  Varnish  Moleskin  Flat  Paint 

More  Lite  Mill  White  Takitof  Remover 

Varnish  Stains  and  Enamels 


,  N.  J.,  looking  as  young  and  fit  and  as  chipper  as  any 
contestant.    His  getaway  was  fine,  but  the  pace  of  the 

I  youthful  ones  was  too  fast.  Alas!  Poor  Harry!  C.  Wel- 
ter, of  A.  R.  Hauser  Company,  was  the  winner.  The 
prize  was  a  pair  of  military  brushes. 

In  the  fat  men's  race,  200  pounds  and  over,  there  was 
considerable  jockeying  for  the  start,  but  finally  Jim  Mac- 
Donald,  who  was  managing  the  game,  got  them  lined  up 
for  a  fair  go.  Charlie  Roh,  president  manager  for  Mur- 
phy Varnish  Company,  ran  a  great  race  for  a  fat  man 
and  won.    The  pize  was  a  pair  of  gold  cuff  buttons. 

In  accepting  them,  Mr.  Roh  stated  that  his  modesty  at 
'  first  made  him  rather  reluctant,  but  after  thinking  it 
over  he  made  up  his  mind  that  any  one  who  could  pull 
anything  over  a  bunch  of  salesmen  was  worthy  of  all  he 
.got,  and  he  would,  therefore,  accept  and  wear  the  but- 
tons with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  kindly  remem- 
brance. 

The  shoe  race  gave  life  to  the  sports,  as  it  was  some 
hunt  to  find  the  shoes.  Finally,  George  E.  Jones,  of  the 
John  Lee  Paint  Company,  of  New  Brunswick,  outstripped 
the  others  and  got  back  to  the  starting  line  first.  The 
prize  was  a  gold  plated  Gillette  razor. 

In  the  three-legged  race  Art  Williams,  of  the  Matheson 
Company,  and  James  Kelly,  Jr.,  paired,  and  Walter  Den- 
nison,  of  the  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company,  with  Frank 
Baader,  gave  them  a  hard  run  for  the  finish,  but  Williams 
and  Kelly  beat  them  out.  The  prize  was  a  couple  of 
stick  pins. 

The  shot  put  proved  to  be  a  favorite  with  a  large  num- 
ber. Art  Williams,  Joseph  Buchs,  Jr.,  and  Jim  McDon- 
ald made  some  excellent  scores.  Finally  McDonald  took 
the  lead.  He  kindly  donated  his  prize  for  one  of  the 
drawings. 

Reg.  Doggett,  of  Valentine  Company,  matched  Bill 
Lahey,  of  the  Chicago  Varnish  Company,  to  put  the  shot, 
the  winner  to  pay  for  a  box  of  cigars.  After  some  spir- 
ited attempts  Doggett  won  the  smokes.  The  boys  are  all 
wondering  what  kind  of  cabbages  will  be  passed  at  the 
next  meeting. 

i  The  games  over,  dinner  was  served.    The  menu  was:  — 


DINNER.' 
Olives  Pickles 
Steamed  Soft  Clams 
Half  Cold  Lobster     Mayonnaise  Sauce 
Roast  Chicken 
Corn  on  Cob  Lettuce  Salad 

Ice  Cream  Gake 
Coffee  and  the  Brew 
After  coffee  Mr.  McDonald,  who  acted  as  toastmaster, 
called  on  Bill  Lahey  for  a  song.    He  responded  with  the 
Stem  Song. 

Geo.  Groom,  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  the  vice-president  of- 
fered a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ' 

John  Small,  of  the  Yarnall  Paint  Company,  the'  sales- 
men s  poet,  then  read  the  following  poem,  composed  by 
himself:  — 

On  the  30th  of  Septermber, 

From  an  Atlantic  port. 
Set  saiil  a  crowd  of  sellers 

To  spend  a  dav  of  sport: 
A  bunch  of  all  good  fellows. 

Business  was  forgot 
And  every  )ad  aboard  her  mate 

Was  Johnny  on  the  Spot. 

There  were  Buch  and  "Van"  and  "Dennv" 

And  Jagie,  who's  their  boss. 
A  holiday's  been  declared,  I  think 

Around  at  Hockenjos'. 

There's  Dunlap  and  there's  Tyler, 

Carter  men.  yoa  know, 
But  who's  that  tall,  dark  fellow? 

Why,  that's  Bowker,  from  Devoe. 

McCloskey,  ah,  an  Irish  name! 

Bo  gob,  'tis  him  I'd  faith  in. 
TIU  I'iu  tajd  the  man  who  sells  his  goods 

Goes  by  the  name  of  Nathan. 

A  Groom  of  '61,  whose  name  has  won  renown 

*^'to'wn  '^'"^  I^eep  and  Browny,   from  the  good  old  sleepy- 
Near  missed  the  boat.  Cap  Hansen  had  to  stop  her 
A  shout  ranpT  out,  "Hey,  ship  ahoy!"  ' 
And  down  rushed  Elmer  Hopper. 

Symonds  and  Brown,  of  the  two  magazines, 

Are  with  us  at  every  chance; 
Both  help  us  a  lot,  so  go  down  in  vour  jeans 

And  pay  for  a  year  in  advance. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabof  s  Creosote  Stains 

Yoar  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil.  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inrtammability.  I'abot's  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  witti- 
oat  the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  satety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,   cnSr^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  fVood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Sainis,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Benton.  Architect.  Los  An  gel  e 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Eiiamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
625  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


DEGRAH 


A  New  Scientific  Discovery 

The  most  remarkable  finish  which  can  be  used  for 
any  purpose  that  any  high  grade  varnish  is  used  for. 
Resists  everything. 

"  DEGRAH  "  is  pale  and  non- 
penetrating, rubs  perfectly  with 
water  and  oil.  You  can  set  hot 
plates  on  it,  pour  boiling  water 
on  it  or  spill  ammonia  or  alco- 
hol on  it.    Nothing  phases  it. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing 
js  we  can  sell  it  at  a  less  price 
than  any   high   grade  varnish 
on  the  market.    It  sells  at  $2.75  per  gallon,  retail. 
Our  Special  Introductory  Offer 
Each  Per  Doz. 

Gallon  Cans    $1.75  $19  85 


Quart  Cans 
Pint  Cans 


.60 
.35 


5  76 
3.24 


Will  mail  a  sample  can  on  receipt  of  15c  to  cover  postap;e. 
Try  this,  you  ivill  not  be  disappointed . 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

The  faint  People 
62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR 


QUICK  DRYING 


More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.00  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  uimple  ctui 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 


BROOKLYN, 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


OPPORTUNITY   COLUMN.  | 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.    No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 
^   'J 

FOR  SALE 

Paint  and  art  store,  very  complete  and  attractive;  in  a 
large  and  most  attractive  coast  city  in  California;  estab- 
lished 21  years;  about  ?10,000  will  buy  it.  Would  con- 
sider half  cash,  balance  in  time  notes,  or  will  sell  half  in- 
terest to  competent  and  reliable  person;  have  other  In- 
terests here;  no  trade  considered.  If  you  mean  business 
apply  to  H.  L.  BRANDES,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  for  full 
particulars.  - 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Painting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, 100  William  street,  New  York. 


PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a  purchaser. 


IF  YOU  MAKE  PAINT  FOR  SALE 

You  need  a  copy  of  "Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding," 
the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  ever  published. 
Written  by  a  man  with  more  than  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  factories  in 
the  country;  giving  up-to-date  American  practice  in 
terms  understood  by  the  factory  man.  Practical  working 
formulas  in  commercial  quantities.  The  book  is  Worth 
many  times  its  price — Ten  Dollars,  delivered.  Address 
BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE, 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York. 


COMPETENT  FOREMAN  WANTED 

Advertise  for  him  in  the  Opportunity  Column  and  it  will 
reach  wide-awake  men  who  are  looking  out  for  just  such 
an  opportunity. 


GOING  OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

And  a  quick  purchaser  wanted  for  store  and  stock.  This 
is  the  place  to  state  what  you  have  to  offer  if  you  want 
to  reach  live  men  who  are  looking  for  opportunities. 


WIDE-AWAKE  PAINT  SALESMEN 

Who  have  a  little  spare  time  can  add  to  their  income  by 
taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Magazine.  Liberal 
commission  given.  For  particulars  address  SUBiSCRIP- 
TION  DEfPARTMENT,  THE  fAIiNTEiRS  MAGAZINE,  100 
William  St..  New  York. 


Doggett,  Old  Valsper  king,  and  Harry  Wilson,  too, 

Your  deeds  are  often  spoken  of, 
Our  hars  are  off  to  you; 

And  Poster,  with  your  mill  white,  turn  night-time  into  day, 
b  or  Busse  isays  the  Dutch  boy 

Has  Furely  lost  Ills  way. 

There  are  Mac  and  Kearns  and  Hlggins, 

Of  them  you've  often  read, 
For  they're  the  three  whose  job  it  Is 

To  sell  the  lead  that  spreads. 

There  were  Iris'n  and  Dutch, 

And  everything  such. 
To  add  to  the  sport  of  the  day, 

For  there  with  a  smile,  which  he  wore  all  the  while. 
Was  Fiederick  Keystana  MacRae. 

Rowe,  R.  P.,  a  royal  prince, 

To  give  the  boat,  last  year  and  since. 
To  him,  boys,  let  the  cheers  ring  out; 

He  must  be  an  ace, 
Of  that  there's  no  doubt. 

Bill  Lahey  was  there,  and  he  hadn't  a  care. 

And  added  a  deal  to  our  pleasure — 
With  his  jokes  and  his  laugh. 

To  you,  boy,  we  "auaft"'; 
You're  a  friend  that  we  always  will  treasure. 

We  have  our  Sommers  and  our  Winters, 

Our  English,  too,  is  fine; 
Wihat  care  we  for  Hoover's  warning? 

We  have  our  Cole  for  winter-time. 

There  are  Kimmerle,  Witt  and  Schaedel, 

The  nnan  who  won  the  hat, 
Sendle,  Haas  and  Andres. 

But  where  is  Sipe's  At? 
Gathered  round  the  eats,  I  bet 

Keating's  with  them,  too; 
Tou'll  find  them  there,  up  to  their  necks. 

Along  with  George  Pfriendschau. 

There  were  Gloeckner  and  Jones  and  Shellac  Vernoy, 

Reynolds,  Du  Bois  and  Slegel, 
But  right  with  the  rest,  with  his  badge  on  his  chest. 

Was  Brink,  who  sells  for  the  Eagle. 

McAllister,  of  Lucas,  Kelly,  of  Hilo  fame. 

Arc  members  whom  we  cherish, 
And  a  credit  to  the  game; 

All  boys  again  we  are  today, 
Like  children  on  a  lark. 

Carefully  watched  over  by  our  friend,   A.   Judson  Clark. 

Frank  Higgins,  you  know, 

A  friend  of  us  all,  is 
President  of  the  association; 

I'm  sure  you  will  find  no  better  than  he 
If  you  look  o'er  the  whole  of  creation. 

Frank  .J.  Higgins,  of  the  Matheson  Lead  Company,  and 
president,  responded  to  a  call  for  a  speech  and  thanked 
the  members  for  the  hearty  respons  and  offered  a  mo- 
tion for  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Jack  Keating  and  Jim  Mc- 
Donald, the  committee  who  had  the  outing  in  charge. 
Then  James  Kelly,  of  Moller  and  Schumann,  the  president 
National  Salesmen's  Association,  made  some  appropriate 
remarks. 

The  Generous  Ones. 

The  donors  of  the  prizes  were:- — 

Matheson  Lead  Company. 

Muralo  Company. 

Devoe  &  Raynolds  Company,  Inc. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company. 

Newark  Varnish  Company. 

W.  P.  Symonds. 

Pratt  &  Lambert. 

Alfred  Peats  &  Co. 

Sikes  Japan  Oil  Company. 

Valentine  &  Co. 

The  drawings  for  prizes  were  won  by  Parker  Watson, 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  Dunlap  hat,  and  C.  A.  Marston,  of 
Paterson,  a  cane. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  R.  P.  Rowe  and 
to  Captain  Thompson. 

Those  attending  were:  — 

A.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co. 

F.  J.  Higgins,  Matheson  Lead  Company. 

C.  A.  Foster,  U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company. 

C.  A.  Woolson,  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co. 

J.  G.  Buch,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Hockenjos  &  Co. 

H.  A.  Brown,  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

J.  D.  McDonald,  Matheson  Lead  Company. 

J.  M.  Kraus,  Alfred  Peats  Company. 

H.  R.  Larsen,  Louis  Schlesinger.  r 

N.  Karasiet,  manufacturer,  Newark. 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  master  painter,  Newark. 

G.  A.  McMoran,  Richard  E.  Thibaut,  Inc. 
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Has  W.  H.  S.  Lloyd  Co.'s  Traveler  Galled  on  You? 

If  he  has  not  as  yet  advised  you  as  to  probable  date  of  arrival  in  your  city,  please  drop  us  a 
line  NOW,  and  we  will  put  him  in  touch  with  you. 

He  has  with  him  the  new  Sanderson  1918-19  Import  set,  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  interest- 
ing. It  contains  any  number  of  new  patterns  which  renew  the  progressive  spirit  in  the  Sanderson 
liroductions,  and  some  especially  fine  patterns  are  repeated. 

To  look  through  the  collection  is  very  much  like  visiting  an  art  gallery— you  admire  the  whole  as 
an  exhibition,  and  while  tempted  to  purchase  all  that  appeal  to  you,  you  may  select  only  such  as 
meet  with  the  requirements  of  your  trade — the  choice  is  large. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  at  your  convenience. 

Have  vou  our  new  Stand?     Let  us  hear  from  you. 

W"H       <N       TTOVDdO        NEW  YORK— 105-107  West  40th  Street 
.     n.  I  LJ     ^^.y    cHIGAGO-125  North  Wabash  Avenue 


IMPORTERS' 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


(,r  ^"TOMOBILES  LEATHER  'j 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

is  the  on'y  prepared  wax  that  can  be 
used  on  pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  It  requires  very 
little  labor  and  gives  a  beautiful  shine. 


Write  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SiSK  iVIFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
J  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888) 

90-92  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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whiting-AdAms 
BRUSHES 


Schools,  Public  Buildings  — rffH^fZ] 
'iiiijv  "NMffH  and  Residential  Buildings  Require 

Floor  Sweeping  and  Dusting  brushes  ivliich  ;ire  made  of  good  quality,  stiff,  elastic  bristles.  .Sanitation  demands  that  dirt  and 
dust  beactu;illy  removed.  Soft  brushes,  which  mat  down,  will  not  aerve  the  purpose. 

WHiTiNG-ADAE^S  FLOOR  BRUSHES,  DUSTING  BRUSHES 

ud  other  brushes  for  Household,  Mechanical  aud  other  purposes,  do  the  work  as  it,  should  be  done.  Reliable  and  economical. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  \ 

L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  COMPANY,  Boston,  U.S.A.  gr^^eT^r/avel^ 

Wliiting-Adaiiis  lirushcs  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  191S 


PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers.  f 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals,    i  ;> 
therefore  no  stains.    Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  Water,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust-  ; 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  SO-    j  f 
lb.  kegs;   also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone. 

SampU  gtadtg  S9nt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Street    (E«tab.  1895)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

WcBtern  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factor/ 


G.  F,  Miller,  dealer,  Newark. 

H.  Morrow,  dealer,  Newark, 
C,  Walter.  A.  R.  Hauser. 

G.  L.  Kimmerle,  dealer,  Newark. 
Thomas  H.  Hoover,  Newark. 

Charles  E.  Van  Syckle,  .J,  .J.  Hockenjos  Company. 

Charles  S.  Van  Syckle,  master  painter,  Newark. 

J.  H,  Wilson,  Valentine  &  Co. 

F.  S.  Tyler,  Carter  White  Lead  Company. 

F.  F.  Winters.  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company. 

Joseph  Schaedel,  dealer,  Newark. 

A.  J.  Clark,  .Jr.,  A.  C,  Getchius  &  Co, 

R.  L.  S,  Doggett,  Valentine  &  Co. 

Harry  Adams,  master  painter,  Newark. 

Harry  Arnstein,  dealer,  Orange, 

Wanter  &  Son,  master  painters,  Madison. 

Fred  Andres,  Newarlc  Varnish  Co. 

A.  G.  Fairweather,  .Tohn  Lncas  &  Co.,  Inc. 

S.  Thornton,  Thornton  &  Co. 

Harry  Seton,  painting  superintendent,  Newark. 

Ix)uis  Rubenstein,  painting  superintendent,  Newark. 


A.  H.  Somers,  James  McCafferty. 

Thomas  Cole,  Janeway  &  Carpender. 

W.  C.  Symonds,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper  and  Curtains. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  Hanlon  &  Goodman  Co. 

Chas.  Brusle,  Valentine  &  Co. 

John  A.  Hellawell,  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  C.  Kelly,  Moeller  &  Schumann. 

J.  C.  Kelly,  Jr. 

George  Roven,  dealer. 

Harry  Bowker,  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Co. 

J.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Howe  Varnish  Company. 

Geo.  E,  Jones,  John  Lee  Paint  Company. 

J,  J,  Forabella,  New  ersey  Bronze  Works. 

Paul  P.  Reynolds,  John  Mahury  &  Son. 

Harry  B.  Schoonmaker,  dealer,  Paterson. 

F.  F.  Richer,  dealer,  Passaic. 

Edwin  Wynn,  dealer,  Newark. 

S.  T.  S.  Davis,  dealer,  Newark. 

Fred  McAllister,  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Henry  Webber,  painter,  Newark. 

Morris  Einhorn,  dealer,  Newark. 

Frank  X.  Baader,  dealer,  Newark. 

H.  L.  Goash,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

F.  R.  Pitcairn,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

W.  B.  Dunlap,  Carter  Lead  Company. 

T.  E.  Kearns,  manager,  Matheson  Lead  Company. 

A.  J.  Williams,  Matheson  Lead  Company. 

George  D.  Groom,  Pratt  &  Lambert. 

Chas.  Clarke,  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co. 

J.  F.  Snail,  Yarnall  Paint  Company. 

Tom  Nathan,  McCloskey  Varnish  Company. 

Geo.  Jagle,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company. 

Parker  Watson,  F.  E.  Watson  &  Co. 

George  W.  Murdy,  Oliver  Bergman,  Walter  Geursch, 
Henry  Nethercott,  E.  H.  Tennis  and  R.  Grassenbacher. 
■with  Winter  &  Son. 

C.  D.  DuBois,  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

C.  A.  Marston,  Paterson. 

Wm.  J.  Harris,  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

E.  P.  Hopper,  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

Chas.  Roh,  resident  manager.  Murphy  Varnish  Co. 

Wm.  Gloeckner,  Moeller  &  Schumann  Company. 

O.  G.  Schaeder,  Thibaut  &  Walker. 

Fred  Busse,  National  Lead  Company. 

E.  B.  Morton,  Morton  &  Maguire, 
C,  G.  Mindner,  dealer,  Newark. 
J,  E.  Connelly,  dealer,  Newark, 
Wm.  Hutcheon,  dealer,  Newark, 

A.  H,  Hoover,  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company, 
C,  Wesley  Reep,  Thomsoon  Wood  Finishing  Company, 
William  Dennison,  J,  J,  Hockenjos  Company. 

F,  S,  Vernoy,  William  Zinsser  &  Co. 

W.  G.  Lahey,  Chicago  Varnish  Company. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  of  Cleveland,  are 
making  a  great  publicity  drive  for  their  products,  basing 
their  campaign  on  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  use  of 
paint  will  presereve  property,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  which 
every  one  owes  to  the  nation  to  protect  his  home  from 
decay.  They  are  sending  out  to  each  of  their  dealers  a  big 
envelope  containing  a  copy  of  The  S,  W,  P,  Magazine,  a 
supplement  containing  special  conservation  articles,  and 
as  some  attractive  window  trim  posters  and  display  cards, 
an  account  of  their  general  publicity  campaign,  as  well 
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Mr.  Painter  and  Hardwood  Finisher: 

FOR  high  class  work  vou  need  the 
highest  quality  varnish.  47  years 
experience  has  helped  us  produce 
Interor  Spar  Finishing  that  will  end 
all  your  varnish  troubles.  Here  are  a 
few  points  to  interest  you  but  you'll 
find  more  as  you  use  Interior  Spar.  It  is 

Economical 

Waterproof 

Stands  Hardest  Wear 

Heavy  in  Body 

Works  Free  Under  the  Brush 

Beautiful  Lustre 

Moderate  in  Cost 

fV rite  for  Sample  Can  and  get  prices  at  once. 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

Cor.  Ohio  and  Pine  Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Chicago  Branch:  2149  Belmont  Avenue 

Established  WO 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  CallowhUl  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established    1 844 
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GEORGE  K.  BIRGE,  President 
HUMPHREY  BIRGE,  Vice-President 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY.  Treasurer 
HOWARD  M.  HESTON.  Secretary 


The  Birge  Kind-Made  in  Buffalo,  U.S. A. 

In  Paper  Hangings  the  call  today  is  for  decorative  materials  of  poise 
and  character,  and  the  coming  season  will  provide  greater  returns  than 
ever  for  manufacturer  or  dealer  whose  standards  are  convincingly 
maintained. 

We  have  done  our  part  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely,  and  are 
prepared  to  offer  the  trade  an  assortment  of  incomparable  value. 

The  excellence  of  the  Birge  Nineteen  Eighteen  product  will  likely  sup- 
ply the  incentive  for  years  to  follow. 

With  the  object  of  reaching  greatest  number  of  possibilities  we  invite 
correspondence. 

M.  H.  BIRGE  &  SONS  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  East  39th  Street 


CHICAGO 
168  No.  Michigan  Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
1418  Walnut  Street 


BOSTON 
120  Tremont  Street 


LONDON,  ENG. 
46  Bemers  Street 


Master  Painters 

-SAVE  MONEY- 


You  only  require  65%   of  zinc  or  lead  in 
priming  if  you  use  our 


^SILVER  BOND= 


Pure  Silica 


:350  Mesh  Fine: 


for  the  other  3S%>  of  the  mixture.  This  has  been 
proven  to  make  a  better  paint  than  straight  lead  or 
^inc — it  wears  fully  as  long  and  prevents  checking  and 
chalking.    It  means  quite  a  reduction  in  your  costs. 

Will  send  you  our  "Silica  Catechism  for  the 
Paint  Man"  which  has  valuable  information  com- 
piled by  eminent  chemists  relating  to  Silica  heretofore 
only  known  to  the  large  paint  grinders— Also  con- 
tains valuable  formulas  for  Wood  Fillers,  Flat  Wall 
Paints,  etc. 

Write  today  for  this  and  working  sample  free. 

TAMMS   SILICA  CO. 

Grinflers  by  Water,  General  Offiies: 

,  Floating  System  CHICAGO 

Jho  Finest  of  High  Grade  U^ood  Fillers 


Minea  and  Mills; 

TAMMS,  ILL. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  weather  of  the  past  month  has  been  most  fayor- 
ahle  for  the  painting  trade,  and  as  a  consequence, 
business  has  been  quite  normal.  The  shortage  of 
good  mechanics  has  been  a  drawback,  both  in  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating  branches.  The  recruiting  ranks  have 
taken  many  of  the  best  men,  necessitating  the  engage- 
ment of  almost  any  kind  of  a  mechanic  applying  his  ser- 
vices in  order  to  complete  contracts.  The  paperhangers 
have  been  extremely  busy,  and  there  is  much  unfinished 
work  yet  ahead.  Ths  prospects  for  an  active  fall  trade 
are  much  brighter  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  There 
has  also  been  an  improvement  in  building  circles.  The 
number  of  permits  issued  at  the  City  Hall  have  been 
much  more  encouraging.  There  is  talk  of  several  large 
buildings  being  erected  in  the  near  future,  which  will 
give  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  workmen. 
The  master  painter  always  shares  in  the  generally  Im- 
proved business  conditions. 


There  is  very  little  to  report  by  way  of  change  in  the 
material  market.  As  usual,  it  has  had  its  up  and  downs. 
Linseed  oil  has  declined  11  cents  during  the  month,  and 
is  now  quoted  at  ?1.49  and  ?1.52  for  raw  and  boiled,  re- 
spectively, for  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine 
has  advanced  6  cents  a  gallon,  and  is  now  offering  at 
6  cents  for  imperial  gallon,  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead 
ground  in  oil  is  still  firm  at  previous  quotations,  $18 
per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
market  is  firm  at  previous  high  prices. 


F.  J.  Cox  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  wrist  while 
cranking  his  machine.  Although  the  fracture  was  very 
painful  and  caused  him  inconvenience  in  his  work,  yet 
he  is  again  able  to  be  about  as  usual. 


Mr.  Blow,  an  employe  of  William  Paris,  met  with  a 
very  painful  accident  on  September  21.  He  was  work- 
ing' on  a  scaffold  and  fell  a  distance  of  3.5  feet  to  the 
.ground,  breaking  his  foot  very  badly,  but  otherwise 
escaping  serious  injury.  He  was  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  received  the  best  medical  attention.  The 


THE  FUNCTION 

OF 

GOOD  PAINT 

To  properly  preserve  wood,  which  is  the  main  function 
of  paint,  it  is  necessary  that  the  paint  fill  the  pores  and 
secure  a  firm  anchorage  for  the  film  It  must  be  elastic  so 
it  will  not  crack  and  scale  when  the  wood  expands  and 
contracts  by  weather  changes.  Good  paint  must  be  tough 
to  stand  the  rigors  of  storms,  but  not  too  hard.  It  must  be 
entirely  free  from  any  substance  soluble  in  water. 

Just  the  right  proportion  of  oil  must  be  used  to  suit 
the  surface  conditions  of  the  wood. 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

makes  this  kind  of  paint.  It  has  every  desirable  feature 
of  a  perfect  preserving  paint.  And  it  is  the  most  artistic 
covering  for  wooden  structures.  It  can  be  tinted  to  any 
desired  shade.  A  house  painted  with  Dutch  Boy  paint 
stands  out  above  its  neighbors. 

The  painter  who  advocates  white-lead-and-oil  paint  is 
the  man  who  builds  up  the  most  substantial  business.  He  doesn't  have  to 
look  for  new  customers  every  time  he  wants  work.  White-lead  is  a  repeater. 
A  house  owner  to  whom  has  been  shown  the  advantages  of  its  use  will  not 
change  to  a  less  certain  paint. 


Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead  makes  metal  paint 
that  sticks  tenaciously  and  prevents  rust. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Boston 
Cleveland 


Buffalo 
St.  Louis 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  O.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C  Diicago 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


doctors  say  it  will  be  some  weeks  before  he  Avill  be  able 
to  resume  his  work. 


Charles  Reeve,  of  Chas.  Reeve  &  Son,  is  in  the  hospital 
undergoing  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  The  surgeons 
report  that  everything  is  progressing  as  favorably  as 
possible,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  speedy  re- 
covery. 


Chris  Cross,  of  Cross  &  Risley,  painters  and  decora- 
tors, has  opened  a  grocery  store  on  Gerrard  street.  East. 
With  the  push  and  close  application  to  business  Tor 
which  Mr.  Cross  is  noted,  he  will  no  doubt  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  new  venture. 


The  Toronto  Sign  Writers'  Association  is  getting  an 
excellent  program  arranged  for  their  fall  and  winter 
sessions.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  a  series  of  practical 
lectures  delivered  by  expert  artists. 


The  nuptials  of  Jos.  O'Hearn  and  Miss  M.  "V.  Hahndorf 
created  qpite  a  ripple  in  the  young  people's  social  circle. 
The  Toronto  Star  referred  to  the  happy  event  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  very  pretty  wedding  took  place  Tuesday  morning, 
September  11,  when  nuptial  high  mass  was  solemnized  by  the 
Rev.  1.  Minehan,  wliein  Marjory  Violet,  daughter  of  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Hahndorf,  was  married  to  Joseph  N.  O'Hearn,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrb.  J.  J.  O'liearn,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul, 
which  was  beautifully  decorated  with  palms  and  white 
asters.  The  bride,  who  was  given  away  by  her  uncle,  Mr. 
J.  Hahndorf,  carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  white  roses;  she 
w-as  attended  by  her  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Hahndorf.  Mr. 
VViiifi-id  O'Hearn,  brother  of  the  groom,  acted  as  best  man. 
After  the  breakfast  held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
the  happy  couple  left  on  their  honeymoon  for  a  trip  to  the 
Stales,  and  upon  their  return  will  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the 
oummtr  home  of  the  groom's  parents  in  Port  Dalhousie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Hearn  will  make  their  home  in  Toronto. 


The  deep  sympathy  of  the  entire  fraternity  is  extended 
to  Stewart  N.  Hughes  and  family  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hughes,  which  sad  event  took  place  at  the  family  resi- 
dence, Lytton  Boulevard,  this  city,  on  the  evening  of 
September  27.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  a  lady  of  most  lovable 
character,  and  because  of  her  genial,  happy  disposition 
had  made  a  host  of  admiring  friends,  who  will  deeply  re- 
gret her  somewhat  sudden  demise  in  the  very  prime  of 
life.  Although  Mrs.  Hughes  had  been  confined  to  her 
home  for  some  months  through  illness,  yet  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  the  end  was  so  near.  What  gives  an 
added  touch  of  sadness  to  the  event  is  the  fact  that  her 
only  son,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Hughes,  is  at  the  battle  front  in 
France.  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  a  devoted  wife,  a 
fond  and  loving  mother,  and  a  dearly  loved  and  cher- 
ished friend  has  been  called  to  her  reward.  Mrs.  Hughes 
was  a  faithful  and  consistent  m^mber  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  was  always  active  in  every  good  word  and 
work.  Interment  took  place  in  Mount  Pleasant  Ceme- 
tery. The  rich  profusion  of  beautiful  floral  designs  evi- 
denced the  high  esteem  and  regard  in  which  Mrs.  Hughes 
was  held  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
(As  Reported  by  Building  Departments). 

THE  effect  of.  rising  costs  for  labor  and  materials  in 
the  building  industry  is  in  evidence.  Returns 
from  the  ten  largest  cities  in  New  York  State  re- 
\eal  that  the  estimated  cost  of  building  operations,  in- 
cluding alterations  and  repairs,  for  which  permits  were 
issued  in  August.  1917.  was  two  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  previous  month,  and  43  per  cent,  less  than  in  August 
of  last  year.  As  compared  with  July,  three  cities— Al- 
bany. New  York  and  Syracuse — reported  gains.  As  com- 
pared with  August  of  last  year,  Syracuse  alone  reported 
an  increase. 

The  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were 
issued  in  August,  in  the  ten  cities  above  referred  to,  was 
358,726,692,  of  which  $6,637,742  was  for  new  buildings. 


Paint  and  varnish  get  their  severest  use  on  automo- 
biles. Railway  coaches  were  once  regarded  as  hardest 
to  keep  properly  painted  and  varnished,  but  the  auto- 
mobile goes  through  worse  experiences  than  railway 
coaches  ever  meet,  and  today  the  painter  who  solves  au- 
tomobile coating  problems  is  entitled  to  highest  bonore. 
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A  Dependable  White  Lead 


\/f  ATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  request  will  bring 
a  sample  and   full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1  Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as  with- 
out having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Provision  for 

iinting 
Neglected 


In  designing  bridges,  fac- 
tories, grain  elevators  and 
p       .     .  similar  buildings  of  an  en- 

Kepainting  gineering    character,  the 

fact  that  these  structures 
require  frequent  repaint- 
^,      ,  .  iriS"  to  preserve  them  from 

the  destructive  influence  of  rain,  snow,  heat,  cold 
and  engine  gases,  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  bv  the 
engineer  or  architect,  and  important  parts  of  the 
structural  metal  are  often  so  designed  as  to  be 
practically  inaccessible  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
mg  rust  or  corroded  portions  and  properly  pro- 
tecting" the  cleared  surface  with  a  preservative 
paint  coating.  This  was  brought  out"  in  a  report 
on  "Bridge  Painting"  and  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association,  a  full  re- 
port of  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  .V  new  bridge  was  mentioned  where 
two  important  plate  girders  are  placed  but  seven 
inches  apart,  leaving  a  space  too  small  for  a  man 
to  get  into  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  repaint- 
ing  when  it  becomes  necessary.  While  the  hidden 
portions  may  be  reached  by  means  of  a  long- 
handled  brush,  every  painter  knows  that  a  coatiiig 
of  i)aint  applied  in  this  manner  docs  not  afford  ade- 
quate protection  and  long  before  it  should  be  neces- 
sary these  girders  will  require  renewal  on  account 
of  corrosion  that  could  be  prevented  if  the  bridge 
designer  had  but  taken  the  re(|iiirinicnl<  ,.t"  the 
painter  into  consideration.  Oilier  ])ridges  were 
mentioned  where  it  is  practicallv  impossible  to 
swing  a  staging  for  cleaning  and  repaintin-  and 
one  member  spoke  of  a  steel  grain  elevator',  with 
a  sheer  height  of  two  hundred  feet  and  no  place  to 
which  the  scaffold  hooks  .ould  be  attached  until 
he  had  broken  ImUs  through  the  wall  and  run  out 
projecting  wooden  ])cams.  Even  in  many  dwell- 
ings and  business  buildings  the  p.iiiiter  is"  obliged 
to  resort  to  dangerous  or  difficult  expedients  to 
find  supi)r)rts  for  his  swing  staging.  If  structural 
desin-ncrs  woulfl  onlv  consider  the  painter  thev 
could  provide  the  needed  supports  for  scafl'olding 
when  the  building-  is  erected.  In  manv  F.uropean 
countries  it  is  customarv  to  build  iron  bolts,  with 
rings  on  the  out'^idc,  in  the  w.nll.  jii^t  below  the  cor- 
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nice,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  scaffolds,  and 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Ameri- 
can architects  and  engineers  would  be  willing  to 
adopt  similar  expedients  were  the  matter  properly 
placed  before  them  by  the  master  painters'  associa- 
tions. 


National  Paint, 


Patriotic  expressions  and 
a    pledge    of    loyalty  to 
President  Wilson  fittingly 
Oil  and  Varnish  marked  the  opening  pro- 

ceedings  of  the  most  suc- 
Assn.  Convention       cessful  convention  ever  held 

by  the  association.  Its 
membership  comprising  a  large  percentage  of  the 
mental  sinew  of  the  paint,  oil  and  varnish  trade 
seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  conscious  of  the  task 
before  them,  and  consequently  bent  every  force  avail- 
able in  an  endeavor  to  do  their  part  m  meeting  ttie 
situation  confronting  the  country.  May  the  hopes  of 
President  Howard  Elting  be  realized.  In  his  opening 
address  he  said:— "We  are  now  about  to  enter  mto 
a  war  convention,  and  may  the  Lord  save  us  from 
the  necessity  of  ever  having  another."_ 

The  essence  of  the  business  attitude  centered 
around  the  unanimous  opinion  that  co-operation  was 
absolutely  essential  to  success.  The  president  dwelt 
upon  it  in  his  address.  Secretary  George  V.  Horgan 
pointed  to  the  old  adage  that  "in  un^ty  there  is 
strength,"  and  showed  the  mistake  that  some  m  the 
trade  were  making  in  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
facilities  which  were  theirs  for  the  asking,  and  i  reas- 
urer  Frank  Waldo  pointed  distinctly  to  the  greater 
opportunities  obtained  when  the  instrument  is  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  preserve  correct  business  prac- 
tices. Ernest  T.  Trigg,  who  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  "Use  more  paint  movement,"  voiced  an  im- 
portant sentiment  when  he  said :— "This  is  essentially 
a  day  of  community  action.  The  old  saying  that 
'competit-on  is  the  Hfe  of  trade,'  is  superseded  by 
the  modern  'Uve  and  let  live,'  thought  that  'co-opera- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade.' "  _  r  rc  •  i 
The  consideration  given  to  the  opinions  of  otticials 
of  the  international  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  s-gnificant  as  showing  that  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  painting  materials  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  they  represent. . 
Secretary  McGhan  and  ex-President  Dewar  repre- 
sented the  master  painters  in  an  able  manner,  and  did 
much  toward  strengthening  the  relations  between  the 
allied  organizations. 


Painters  and 

Manufacturers 

Co-operating 


That  the  best  results  to 
be  achieved  by  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  advertising 
campaign  now  being  in- 
stituted by  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  fullest  and  heartiest  co-operation  of  the 
master  painters,  was  very  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  address  of  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  chairman  of  this 
Advertising  Campaign  Committee,  before  the  Na- 
tional Paint.  Oil  and  Varnish  Association.  A  full 
report  of  this  convention  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Trigg 
was  warmly  supported  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan 
and  ex-President  John  Dewar,  who  represented  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 


ada, which  organization  has  already  given  prac- 
tical indorsement  to  the  campaign  by  contributing 
to  the  fund.  Pledges  of  financial  support  have  also 
been  given  by  the  State  associations  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Con- 
necticut, as  well  as  by  the  local  associations  of 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati 
and  Youngstown  Ohio.  All  of  these  pledges  were 
given  with  the  understanding  that  the  campaign 
is  to  be  conducted  along  the  broad  and  general 
lines  of  educating  the  property  owner  to  the  need 
for  using  more  paint  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
his  property  from  decay  and  thus  to  conserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
effect  an  ultimate  saving  for  himself.  Paint  is  as 
necessary  a  form  of  property  insurance  as  fire  in- 
surance. Again  the  painters  have  contributed 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  special  ma- 
terial or  brand  or  no  method  of  application  is  to 
be  recommended  or  indorsed  in  the  advertising 
campaign,  and  that  the  fact  must  also  be  brought 
out  that  to  insure  the  fullest  measure  of  protec- 
tion, the  paint  must  be  applied  by  a  competent 
painter,  who  not  only  has  the  mechanical  ability 
to  brush  it  on  properly,  but  by  his  practical  knowl- 
edge knows  exactly  how  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  surface  to  which  the  paint  is  to  be  applied  and 
the  weather  at  the  time  of  painting.  That  the  other 
State  and  local  associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  give  their  practical  and  financial  support 
to  the  "Use  More  Paint"  advertising  campaign  as 
their  conventions  are  held  and  the  subject  is 
brought  to  their  attention,  goes  without  saying. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  interests  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  master  painters  are  mutual,  and 
it  has  brought  about  a  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  trade  that  augurs 
well  for  closer  relationship  in  the  future  than  has 
existed  in  the  past,  with  the  result  that  the  paint- 
ing business  will  be  placed  on  a  more  profitable 
and  stable  foundation  than  ever  before,  and  the 
manufacturers  will  find  that  the  painters  will  be- 
come better  business  men  and  better  customers. 


Opportunity  for 
the  Wide-Awake 
Painter 


The  great  "Use  More 
Paint"  advertising  cam- 
paign spells  opportunity 
for  the  contracting  house 
painter.  At  a  time,  when 
the  people  are  being 
urged  by  the  government 
to  curtail  the  use  of  luxuries  and  to  conserve  all  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  in  order  to  help 
America  and  her  alUes  to  win  the  war,  this  cam- 
paign will  serve  to  educate  property  owners  to  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  paint  to  preserve  buildings  of 
any  kind,  be  they  houses,  barns,  factories  or  what 
not,  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  direct  and  indispensable 
means  of  conservation  of  the  lumber,  iron,  cement 
and  other  natural  resources  that  are  cut  from  the 
forest  or  mined  from  the  earth.  Practically  all  of 
the  materials  used  in  building  are  needed  by  our 
army  and  navy  to  help  them  win  the  struggle  we 
are  engaged  in  or  by  our  Shipping  Board  for  use 
in  the  construction  of  ships  to  help  us  feed  our 
allies  across  the  sea.  It  is  urgent  that  no  waste  of 
lumber,  iron,  cement  or  other  materials  of  this 
kind  be  permitted.  It  is  the  patriotic  duty— as  well 
as  the  self  interest — of  every  property  owner  to 
preserve  his  buildings  from  destruction  and  decay 
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as  long  as  possible.  Paint  and  varnish,  the  time- 
tried  preservative  coatings  for  all  structural  mate- 
rials, will  prevent  the  decay  of  building  materials 
most  efifectively  and  most  economically.  More 
buildings  are  destroyed  every  year  by  lack  of  pamt 
than  by  fire.  It  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  six  out 
of  seyen  buildings  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  coun- 
try need  paint  to  insure  their  preservation.  The 
"Use  More  Paint"  campaign  will  bring  these  facts 
home  to  property  owners.  It  will  be  along  broad 
and  general  lines  ;  will  not  advocate  any  special  ma- 
terials or  methods  of  applying  them ;  will  suggest 
the  advantage  of  employing  competent  painters,  m 
order  to  secure  the  best  protective  results  and  the 
greatest  economy.  Contracting  painters  have  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  their  business  by  calling 
upon  property  owners  whose  buildings  need  paint- 
ing and  making  use  of  the  seed  sown  by  the  edu- 
cational advertising  to  reap  a  harvest  of  profitable 
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work.  In  addition  to  this  general  campaign,  indi- 
vidual manufacturers  will  continue  to  advertise 
their  own  special  brands  and  materials,  both  to  the 
general  public  and  to  the  men  who  apply  those 
materials— the  contracting  painters.  Improved  ma- 
terials and  processes;  labor  saving  appliances  are 
constantly  being  introduced  by  the  manufacturers. 
Whether  the  contracting  painter  adopts  them  or 
not  muse  depend  upon  the  result  of  his  own  inves- 
tigations. Our  readers  will  find,  each  month,  m 
our  advertising  columns,  a  record  of  the  progress 
in  producing  high  class  painting  materials,  as  well 
as  the  announcement  of  manufacturers  of  staple 
products.  Those  contracting  painters  who^  are 
alive  to  the  opportunity  af¥orded  them  by  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign  are  wide  enough  awake  to 
read  and  profit  by  the  advertising  which  the  man- 
ufacturers direct  to  them  through  their  publication, 
The  Painters  Magazine. 


A  Prominent  Nebraska  Decorator 

How  Henry  Lehmann  &  Sons  of  Omaha  Achieved  Success. 
By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


IT  is  always  interesting  to  meet  a  man  who  is 
master  of  his  trade  or  profession  and  obtain  his 
ideas  of  what  a  thorough  training  in  that  par- 
ticular line  really  consists.  I  wish  all  the  apprentices 
of  the  painting,  decorating  and  wall  paper  trade  could 
have  heard  Henry  Lehmann  relate  his  early  experi- 
ence to  me.  They  would  have  seen  the  necessity  as 
never  before,  no  doubt,  of  procuring  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  their  trade  and  becoming  thorough  and 
proficient  in  every  branch.  , 

Mr.  Lehmann's  Trade  History. 
Mr.  Lehmann,  Sr.,  with  whom  I  talked,  learned  his 
trade  in  Germany  in  1863.  He  reached  this  country 
in  1867,  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  West  was  just  beginning  to  boom  and  hun-' 
dreds  of  settlers  were  emigrating  to  the  vast  areas 
of  the  Western  Territories  .opened  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  settlement.  This  skilled,  industrious 
decorator  came  direct  to  Omaha  and  settled  there. 
It  was  only  a  frontier  town,  scarcely  a  dozen  years 
old,  with  but  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  Every 
one  was  hustling  for  his  living  and  believing  no  place 
on  earth  had  greater  opportunities. 

Referring  to  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Lehmann  re- 
marked:— "Boys  now-a-days  are  taught  the  trade 
very  differently  in  this  country  than  they  were  in 
Germany,  where  I  served  as  an  apprentice.  At  that 
time  I  worked  fourteen  hours  a  day.  I  had  to  attend 
drawing  school  and  learn  designing  and  also  every 
other  essential  that  could  in  any  way  be  applied  to 
this  business.  All  these  various  requirements  have 
been  extremely  useful  in  the  success  of  our  business, 
but  how  many  American  boys  do  you  find  who  will 
apply  themselves  studiously  and  earnestly  enough 
to  their  trade  to  learn  such  things  as  I  have  just 
mentioned?  They  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
getting  a  little  practice  of  daubing  paint  on  a  build- 
ing and,  when  pay  day  comes  around,  drawing  their 
wages.  They  begin  an  apprenticesliip,  at  least  some 
of  them,  and  never  seem  to  get  above  a  certain  point. 


They  don't  stop  to  think  that  there  is  money  and 
advancement  to  be  gained  by  acquiring  knowledge  of 


Henry  Lehmann. 

the  wav  paint  i-^  made,  its  analysis,  tin-  various  coni- 
l)inations  of  color  and  the  working  out  of  designs." 
American  Indifference  to  Trade  Training. 
Here  i'^  a  man  who  comes  out  fiat-fooled  against 
the  indilTcrcnt  wav  a  liov  in  .Xmcrica  learns  his  trade. 
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Sometimes  it  is  the  boy's  own  fault;  often  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  man  he  works  for,  or  the  backward  con- 
ditions in  the  place  where  he  is  employed.  In  cer- 
tain large  machine  shops,  in  many  jewelry  manufac- 
turing establishments  and  among  other  similar  metal 
trades,  boys  often  have  to  fight  hard  to  gain  a  fair 
working  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  set  out  to 
master.  The  idea  of  the  employer  is  to  make  his 
apprentice  adept  in  one  line  of  work  only;  in  this 
way  they  turn  out  work  faster  and  lessen  the  cost 
of  production.  Further,  it  prevents  them  from  gain- 
ing too  wide  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  trade,  thereby 
heightening  their  value  to  a  competitor.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  a  manufacturer  would  try  to 
keep  his  apprentices  within  such  narrow  limits,  but 
it  is  practiced  considerably.  Where  a  boy  has  the 
chance  to  get  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  trade,  as 
Mr.  Lehmann  states,  it  is  discouraging  to  the  master 
painter  and  decorator  who  offers  the  opportunity, 
that  he  does  not  use  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Early  Conditions  in  Omaha 

Referring  again  to  conditions,  during  his  earlier 
years  in  Omaha,  Mr.  Lehmann  remarked :— "My 
first  work  here  among  the  painting  contractors  was 
signs  and  special  work.  Sometimes  men  of  my 
ability  received  as  high  as  ninety  dollars  per  week 
for  our  class  of  work,  but  particularly  because  of 
the  thorough  way  we  did  it.'" 

I  asked  this  experienced  decorator  if  he  observed 
a  o-reat  change  in  the  kind  of  work  that  was  done  in 
those  days  as  compared  with  today.  To  this  he  re- 
plied-.—"There  was  a  great  deal  of  graining  then  and 
the  woodwork,  in  nearly  every  house  and  in  most  of 
the  public  buildings,  was  artistically  grained.  It  gave 
a  very  pretty  efifect  when  properly  performed.  To- 
day there  is  none  of  this  kind  of  work  done.  It  has 
seemed  to  entirely  give  way  to  hardwood  finishing, 
and  people  like  the  new  style  so  much  that  its  use  is 
almost  double  that  of  graining  and  its  popularity  is 
constantly  increasing.  Of  course,  hardwood  floors 
in  those  days  were  not  known.  It  was  something 
that  had  to  be  brought  out  and  experimented  with 
before  the  public  would  make  the  change.  In  my 
contracts  in  and  around  the  city,  I  often  see  our 
old  graining  jobs,  done  years  ago,  and  it  shows  the 
evidence  of  careful,  well-executed  work." 

Success  in  the  Painting  Business. 

I  called  Mr.  Lehmann's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  painters  have  complained  of  the  conditions 
that  surround  the  painting  and  decorating  trade ;  the 
competition,  the  strife  and  vexatious  labor  questions, 
the  changes  that  are  occurring  nearly  every  season 
and  the  constant  readjustment  of  cost  of  doing  work. 
To  this  he  replied  by  saying:— "It  is  hard  to  make 
a  big  success  in  the  painting  business  because  of  the 
class  of  men  who  get  into  it." 

It  is  Mr.  Lehmann's  idea  that  the  public  will  pay 
a  good  price  for  good  work  and  when  a  painter  estab- 
lishes his  reputation  among  a  class  of  people  in  a 
large  city,  he  will  have  no  trouble  to  get  his  price 
and  to  get  competent  workmen  for  his  contracts,  as 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  the  price  to  get  good  men. 

"Why  is  it,"  I  asked  Mr.  Lehmann,  "that  there 
are  so  many  not  only  mediocre  but  even  poor  paint- 
ers in  the  painting  business?  They  seem  to  get 
credit  and  secure  contracts  and  appear  to  make  a 
semblance  of  success.  They  keep  men  at  work,  are 
able  to  bid  against  other  painters  of  longer  standing 
and  more  ability  and  have  the  happy  faculty  of  mak- 
ing the  public  believe  in  them?" 


To  this  question,  Mr.  Lehmann  replied  in  sub- 
stance. A  great  many  American  workmen  are  not 
thorough,  in  their  business  at  least.  They  do  not 
learn  their  trade  as  completely  as  they  should  and 
when  they  are  sent  out  on  a  job  by  a  high-grade 
painter  they  do  not  do  their  work  satisfactorily.  If 
you  inquire  into  their  career,  you  will  find  they  have 
only  worked  a  short  time  on  a  job,  perhaps  a  few 
months,  and  they  think  that  being  able  to  apply  paint 
with  a  brush  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  a  painter 
and  they  expect  to  be  classed  with  men  who  are 
really  skilled  in  their  trade  and  have  developed  into 
good  workmen  from  a  careful  apprenticeship. 

"As  an  example  of  the  way  not  a  few  of  these 
so-called  painting  contractors  get  in  business,"  Mr. 
Lehmann  further  remarked.  "I  could  mention  some 
who  have  been  at  work  on  buildings  of  big  corpora- 
tions or  the  railroads.  Here  they  have  been  engaged 
with  others  to  repaint  buildings  and  structures  of 
various  types  and  after  working  this  way  for  a  few 
months  they  come  forth  as  full  fledged  painters.  If 
they  fail  to  land  a  job  with  one  of  the  long  estab- 
lished experienced  contractors,  they  secure  enough 
financial  backing  to  start  in  business,  and  sally  forth 
to  compete  with  those  who  have  been  at  it  for  years 
and  know  how  to  estimate  correctly  and  produce  the 
kind  of  work  that  pleases  the  customer." 

If  these  men  who  attempt  to  start  in  the  painting 
business  were  first  of  all  strictly  high-class  work- 
men, they  would  be  a  credit  to  the  craft  instead  of 
a  barrier  to  its  progress.  But  as  they  are  not  finished 
workmen  it  is  impossible  to  be  of  the  value  they 
otherwise  would  to  the  trade.  Instead  of  lifting  it 
to  a  higher  plane  and  bringing  higher  ideals  into  it, 
they  rather  lower  the  status  of  the  business  and  en- 
courage cheap,  unsatisfactory  work. 

Does  a  Line  of  High-Class  Work, 

Because  of  the  thorough,  efficient  methods  that 
have  always  characterized  this  establishment,  its  pro- 
prietor has  an  excellent  high-class  line  of  work,  and 
among  its  patrons  may  be  found  some  of  the  best 
homes  in  the  city.  In  a  particularly  busy  season  as 
many  as  forty  men  find  employment.  In  speaking 
of  the  employment  of  help  in  the  painting  and  deco- 
rating business,  Mr.  Lehmann  had  this  to  say: — "I 
am  not  prejudiced  against  any  race  or  creed.  All 
good  workmen,  no  matter  what  their  nationality  may 
be,  can  find  work  here  when  we  need  help.  But  I 
do  find  a  great  difference  in  the  men  we  employ.  An 
hour  after  a  man  starts  on  his  job  I  can  tell  whether 
or  not  he  has  learned  his  trade  as  he  ought,  and 
whether  he  is  capable  of  meeting  our  demands  of 
high-class  work.  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
our  workmen,  especially  painters,  have  learned  the 
trade  in  the  old  country.  As  to  paperhangers — our 
experience  is  that  the  American  workman  excels  the 
foreigner. 

"Merely  applying  paint  to  a  building  is  no  test  for 
it.  The  boss  painter  should  know  what  it  is  made  of 
before  he  uses  it,"  said  i\Ir.  Lehmann,  in  conversing 
on  this  branch  of  painting.  "We  make  very  careful 
tests  of  all  our  materials  before  we  buy  them,  and  I 
believe  that  every  business  house  that  uses  paints 
should  give  close  attention  to  this  part  of  their  busi- 
ness.  It  will  save  them  from  much  trouble  later  on." 

My  continued  interview  with  Mr.  Lehmann  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  had  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  of  paints  and  could  test  out  colors  to 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy.  While  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  quote  him  as  a  chemist  nor  as  an 
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expert  in  the  color  of  paints,  still  his  method  of 
analyzing  the  properties  of  paints  and  finding  out 
the  action  they  will  give  when  used  has  been  of  great 
value  in  his  business  as  a  successful  decorator  and 
painter. 

Changes  in  the  Trade. 

We  talked  at  length  on  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  painting  and  decorating  trade 
within  the  past  few  years.  Besides  the  hardwood 
floors  now  so  popular,  and  the  absence  of  all  classes 
of  grained  work,  a  new  style  of  ceiling  is  seen  that 
was  almost  unheard  of  thirty  years  ago.  This  is  the 
new  metal  ceiling,  which  is  so  widely  used  and  which 
easily  lends  itself  to  side  wall  decorations,  through 
which  a  very  agreeable  harmony  of  ornament  can 
usually  be  brought  out. 

"We  use  considerable  burlap  in  work  today,"  said 
Mr.  Lehmann,  "This  has  come  into  use  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  seems  to  meet  with  considerable 
favor.  Another  wall  and  ceiling  covering  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  from  the  East  known  as 
'Lincrusta.'  This  material  is  a  very  fine  article  and 
many  pretty  effects  can  be  secured  from  it,  if  used 
in  good  taste.  It  is  a  flat  covering  that  bears  many 
pleasing  effects  in  both  raised  ornaments  of  a  bold 
design  and  a  variety  of  shade  and  soft  tones  and 
tints. 

Wide  Extent  of  Business  Done. 

The  business  of  Henry  Lehmann  &  Sons,  _at_  1305 
Farnam  Street,  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Omaha.  As  the  town  has  grown,  so  has 
their  business.  At  one  time  Mr.  Lehmann,  Sr., 
could  manage  the  entire  establishment,  but  later  he 
found  many  details  requiring  his  attention,  and  both 
his  sons  were  admitted  in  the  business  and  now  con- 
tracts are  looked  after  in  any  part  of  their  own 
State,  as  well  as  in  Iowa,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  as  far 
off  as  Montana.  One  contract  was  completed  twelve 
hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha. 

Until  a  big  cyclone  struck  this  Nebraska  metropo- 
lis five  or  six  years  ago,  a  great  many  Eastern  people 
had  barely  heard  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions 
of  the  world  and  a  railroad  center  from  which  seven- 
teen big  trunk  lines  converge  East,  West,  North  and 
South. 

When  you  get  to  Omaha,  in  some  inexplainable 
way,  you  feel  you're  in  the  West.  Every  point  East 
of  here  gives  you  the  impression  that  you're  in  the 
Middle  West.  But  after  Omaha  comes  Denver  and 
the  Rockies ;  perhaps  that's  why  one  has  that  West- 
ern feeling  about  traveling  out  here.  In  crossing 
Nebraska,  I  looked  for  wide  stretching  prairies  and 
vast  plains.    I  was  slightly  disappointed. 

I  don't  know  just  how  many  thousand  beautiful 
farms  there  are  in  the  State,  but  the  average  value 
of  the  191 5  crops  per  farm  was  $2,579.  The  dairy 
product  of  the  State  amounts  to  over  $30,000,000. 
The  writer  of  Omaha's  Commercial  Club  book  grew 
enthusiastic  as  he  stated  that  Nebraska  cows  work 
overtime  and  produce  30,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
annually  for  shipment  out  of  the  State,  also  supply- 
ing enough  for  her  million  and  a  quarter  population. 
The  Nebraska  hen  is  on  the  job  every  day.  She 
swells  the  wealth  of  the  State  by  $40,000,000  worth 
of  eggs  and  poultry  every  year. 

Nebraska  is  one  of  the  greatest  stock  raising, 
<rrain  raising,  and  fruit  producing  States  in  the 


Union  And  Omaha  is  the  city  where  all  this  busi- 
ness naturally  gravitates.  It  now  has  a  population 
of  more  than  200,000  and  is  the  second  live  stock 
market  in  the  United  States.  The  second  primary 
corn  market  in  the  world,  the  first  lead  reducmg 
center  in  the  world  and  the  fourth  distributing  center 
for  farm  implements.  Her  seventy-one  first-class 
hotels  are  needed  to  care  for  all  the  vast  passenger 
traffic  passing  this  way  to  the  Coast  and  Mountain 
States. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how^  a  live,  up-to-date  concern  can 
succeed  in  a  citv  of  this  type  and  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention the  Leh'manns  have  given  their  business  has 
brought  them  where  they  now  stand. 

The  Wall  Paper  Department. 
The  wall  paper  department,  Mr.  Lehmann  in- 
formed me,  was  added  in  1875,  and  that  branch  of 
the  business  is  now  fairly  equalized  with  the  painting. 
Last  spring,  fourteen  paperhangers  were  kept  busy 
on  the'various  contracts  which  the  concern  had,  and 
each  year  they  find  a  growing  demand  for  their 
class  of  work. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  excellent  way  of 
keeping  the  stock  in  this  part  of  the  business.  A 
card  index  system  is  employed  and  small  samples 
are  pasted  on  each  card  of  sufficient  size.  A  num- 
bering and  checking  arrangement  is  used  and  every 
pattern  in  stock  is  kept  in  this  file,  with  all  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  quantity  on  hand,  the  maker  and 
the  cost  per  roll.  Every  detail  about  every  sample 
■is  kept  here,  so  systematically  that  they  never  run 
short  of  certain  patterns,  nor  disappoint  their  patrons 
by  being  "just  out"  of  a  favorite  design.  This  ex- 
cellent idea  was  worked  out  by  one  of  Mr.  Lehmann  s 
sons  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the  wall 
paper  stock  in  good  order. 

The  second  and  third  floors  of  their  large  building 
are  filled  with  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  line  of  wall 
papers,  well  arranged  in  racks  and  tiers.  Nearly 
4,000  patterns  of  side  walls  and  borders  are  kept 
here  ready  for  selection. 

The  store  is  nicely  equipped  with  easy  chairs  and 
settees  for  the  convenience  of  the  customer,  when 
selecting  goods  or  looking  over  samples.  Paper  is 
displayed  on  floor  stands  and  wall  display  racks  in 
the  most  effective  style.  Wall  effects  are  shown  and 
the  customer  can  procure  a  good  idea  of  the  finish 
and  tone  her  rooms  will  have  by  the  attractive  dis- 
plays in  this  show  room. 

The  paint  department  is  in  the  rear  and  all  ma- 
terials are  taken  out  the  rear  entrance. 

In  the  basement  are  the  scafl'olds  and  ollu  r  c  (|ui]v 
ment  necessary  for  contract  work.  Mr.  Txhmann 
has  a  set  of  scaffolds  here  that  would  highly  mterest 
a  painter  who  has  never  seen  a  sinular  set.  They  are 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  hr  erected  or  removed 
in  twenty  minutes. 

As  I  concluded  mv  interesting  interview  witli  this 
thorough  and  practical  man  I  could  not  help  but 
consider  how  different  he  looked  at  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  than  do  many  of  the  competitors 
in  other  cities.  The  reason  Henry  Lehmann  .V  Sons 
arc  successful  is  due  to  the  fact  that  high  quality 
has  alwavs  been  their  watchword,  and  it  a  joli  will 
not  stand  quality  they  do  not  want  it.  Why  do  not 
all  painters  and  decorators  adopt  that  plan?  If  it 
works  in  Omaha,  it  will  work  everywhere  and  the 
results  are  worth  far  more  than  all  the  effort  in- 
volved. 
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Competition. 

-  .  By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


VRNISH  color  and  glaze  color  efifects,  largely 
employed  upon  automobile  work,  must  have 
a  form  of  treatment  proportioned  to  the 
delicacy  and  importance  of  the  pigments  under 
process  of  development.  You  may  see,  in  certain 
publications  in  which  the  amateur  workman  is 
instructed  how  to  paint  his  car,  rules  laid  down 
which,  if  followed  out  to  anywhere  near  the  letter, 
would  ruin  the  color  outright. 

Some  of  these  instructions  advise  rubbing  the 
varnish  color  with  steel  wool,  coarse  fabrics,  etc. 
To  rub  a  varnish  color  with  steel  wool  is  the  next 
thing  to  stealing  money;  it  has  cost  good  money 
to  fetch  the  surface  along  up  to  the  varnish-color 
stage,  and  to  rub  this  delicate  surface  with  steel 
wool  is  simply  to  ruin  the  effect  of  the  color.  All 
varnish-colors,  and  glaze  color  effects,  in  which 
varnish  predominates,  should  be  rubbed  with  wa- 
ter and  pumice  stone  flour,  of  the  finest  grade, 
and  for  the  first  coat  of  this  material,  the  rubbing 
should  be  done  with  a  soft,  fleece  wool  sponge, 
moistened  and  dipped  in  the  pumice  stone  flour. 

Surfacing. 

The  surface  had  best  receive  only  sufficient  sur- 
facing to  take  down  the  gloss  and  break  up  the 
surface  roughage.  This  may  be  done  with  the 
sponge  and  water  and  pumice  stone  flour,  without 
injury  to  the  color  tone  or  to  the  surface.  To 
"moss"  this  off  with  curled  hair  or  trimmers' 
"moss"  means  to  kill  the  gloss  by  mussing  up 
the  film  of -the  varnish,  but  it  is  at  best  a  dirty 
job  and  furnishes  nothing  to  help  bring  the  sur- 
face a  little  nearer  to  the  finishing  stage. 

If  the  workman  prefers  to  use  a  felt  rubbing 
pad  for  the  reducing  process,  it  may  be  done,  but 
the  sponge  rub  for  the  first  coat  material,  at  any 
rate,  is  a  process  easier  for  the.  material  and  pro- 
duces quite  as  good  results.  The  main  thin^  is 
to  prevent  iniuring  the  color  tone,  for  this  is  the 
very  thing  which  the  varnish-color  and  the  glaze 
coats  are  employed  to  develop  in  their  fullest  es- 
tate. If  it  were  not  that  we  expect  to  produce 
through  the  use  of  these  materials  finer  and  richer 
tone  effects,  such  coats  might  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  ordinary  flat  coats  of  color  put  in  their 
place. 

These  varnish-color  coats  and  glaze  materials 
should  be  freely  flowed  upon  the  surface,  after  the 
proper  ground  has  been  prepared,  for  they  are  a 
success  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  brilliancy 
established,  and  this  latter  is  largely  a  matter  of 
getting  enough  stock  in  place  to  create  the  depth 
and  brilliancy  referred  to.  Then,  when  it  comes 
to  rubbing  for  the  next  coat,  there  is  sufficient 
foundation  to  permit  a  thorough  reduction,  thus 
enabling-  the  workman  to  rapidly  build  up  a 
smooth  and  level  foundation. 

The  foremost  fact  to  tceep  in  mind,  in  this  treat- 


ment of  the  varnish-color  and  glaze  materials,  is 
that  they  are  delicate  and  sensitive,  before  re- 
ceiving the  protection  of  the  finishing  varnish,  and 
whatever  injury  they  are  forced  to  suffer  during 
the  developing  stage  can  rarely  be  made  good 
enough  to  escape  detection.  Moreover,  a  surface 
defect  or  injury  cannot  well  be  mended  without 
going  back  to  the  coat  preceding  the  varnish-color 
or  the  glaze,  and  building  anew,  thereby  prac- 
tically doubling  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

The  success  of  city  painters,  having  a  large 
amount  of  this  class  of  work  to  do,  is  made  pos- 
sible, for  the  most  part,  through  their  care  in 
bringing  these  coats,  carrying  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  varnish  in  their  composition,  through 
unsoiled  to  the  point  of  applying  the  finishing  coat. 
When  the  secret  of  doing  this  is  thoroughly 
learned  and  carried  into  every  day  practice,  there 
will  be  very  little  complaint  heard  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  using  varnish-color  and.  glazing  coats 
of  material. 

Color  Selection. 

Right  in  line  with  this  matter  of  colors,  having 
varnish  ,as  their  predominating  ingredient,  comes 
the  subject  of  color  selection.  To  many  painters 
in  the  jobbing  shop,  this  selectio(n  of  color  for 
the  car  is  one  of  their  annoying  tasks.  There  are 
a  few  simple  rules,  which  obtain  in  selecting  a 
color  for  the  car,  which  are  likely  to  help  the  aver- 
age man.  The  color,  in  the  first  place,  should  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  lines  and  general  conformation 
of  the  vehicle;  then,  too,  its  size  must  be  reckoned 
with,  because  some  colors  have  the  property  of 
unduly  enlarging  the  size  or  appearance  of  the 
car,  while  others  have  a  diminishing  effect.  AH 
these  matters  had  best  be  taken  into  account  be- 
fore deciding  upon  the  color  scheme. 

For  the  large  car,  whose  appearance  the  owner 
is  desirous  to  have  minimized  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
tent at  least,  solid  black,  or  any  of  the  deep,  bril- 
liant greens  or  blues,  are  especially  adapted. 
These  colors  not  only  have  a  diminishing  eft'ect, 
but  they  are  largely  neutral  in  respect  to  seasonal 
effects  upon  the  senses.  Light  colors — at  least 
many  of  them — have  the  capacity  of  enlarging  the 
appearance  of  the  car,  and,  under  the  effect- of 
some  of  them,  the  big  car  looks  bigger.  The  two 
color  scheme  appears  to  excellent  advantage  upon 
the  car,  for  example,  which  has  numerous  broken 
lines,  moldings,  and  varying  outline  sweeps. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  if  this  color 
selection  work  were  more  carefully  performed,  a 
big  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  car 
equipment  would  be  soon  noticeable.  _  Moreover, 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the'  use 
of  finer  and  more  suitable  colors,  with  more  fre- 
quent varnishing,  in  order  to  keep  them  amply 
protected.    This  would  fetch  to  the  shop  an  in- 
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creased  volume  of  business,  and  possibly  distrib- 
ute it  through  the  season  in  a  way  to  make  the 
year  a  busy  one  throughout. 

Value  of  Striping. 
Then  we  have  striping-  effects  for  the  car  as  a 
subject  worth  while.  Most  repainted  cars,  candid- 
ly speaking,  are  greatly  improved  by  some  stripmg 
effects,  even  the  simple  ones  doing  much  for  the 
finish.  To-day,  the  striping  of  the  car,  as  a  rule, 
is  confined  to  comparatively  few  lines,  and  none 
of  these  to  be  classed  as  fancy.  '  Usually  the 
straight  line  work  is  in  evidence,  and  for  the  sur- 
face that  remains  in  good  condition  this  simplified 
display  of  effects  meets  the  requirements  fully. 

Upon  the  old  car,  disfigured  and  battle  scarred 
beyond  the  resources, of  putty  and  pamt  of  the 
most  deceptive  character  to  make  good,  stripmg 
is  almost  hke  manna  in  the  wilderness.  It  diverts 
the  eye  and  detracts  attention  from  the  defects  to 
the  lines  and  effects  of  color  quite  completely. 
Upon  such  work  it  saves  varnish  and  surfacing 
processes,  which  at  this  time  are  a  source  of  im- 
portant expense.  . 

Single  and  double  lines  of  contrasting  color,  or 
of  two  or  more  colors,  have  a  wonderful  capacity 
for  alleviating  surface  defects  and  disfigurements : 
they  are  comparatively  cheap  to  apply,  and  help 
to  pass  .along  a  surface  which,  without  the  strip- 
ing might  be  protested  at  sight.  Upon  black  or 
deep  green  or  blue,  gold,  carmine,  white,  ivory 
white,  orange,  light  blue  and  green  hnes,  both 
double  and  single,  may  be  used  to  splendid  ad- 
vantage, and  for  the  relief  work  above  mentioned, 
they  are  specially  recomrnended. 

All  these  colors  should  be  purchased  m  tubes, 
which  will  enable  the  purchaser  to  carry  them  m 
workable  shape  for  a  long  time  Striping  may  well 
be  resorted  to  upon  surfaces  which  plain  painting 
and  finishing  will  not  suffice  to  make  presentable 
at  the  price  usually  paid  for  repainting  work._  It 
helps  keep  the  cost  down  and  at  the  s,ame  time 
furnishes  an  appearance  of  attractive  results  satis- 
fying to  the  car  owner. 

In  handling  these  old  surfaces,  in  a  manner  to 
make  the  finish  presentable  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  not  only  the  striping  judiciously  ap- 
plied helps  immensely,  but  the  choice  of  colors, 
already  spoken  of,  will  also  aid  to  conceal  surface 
defects.  In  all  cases,  where  it  is  desired  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  the  paint  and  varnish  repairs,  the 
selection  of  color  must  be  chosen  with  chief  regard 
for  the  capacity  of  the  pigment  to  alone  and  un- 
aided conceal  the  defects  of  the  surface. 

The  dark  colors,  such  as  black  and  green  and 
blue  of  the  darker  sorts,  and  the  deep  maroon  and 
lakes,  show  surface  defects  much  plainer  than  yel- 
low, brown,  light  greens  and  blues,  many  of  the 
lighter  reds,  and  practicallv  all  the  gray  colors. 
For  the  finest  work  the  black  and  deep  R-rcens  and 
blues  are  unsurpassed  for  tone  and  brilliancy  and 
luxurious  effects;  the  other  colors  have  the  .re- 
deeming nualiiy  of  adaptability  to  all  surfaces; 
they  are  all  the  year  round  colors ;  thev  show  de- 
fects in  the  surface  to  the  minimum  degree,  and 
are  therefore  speciallv  suited  to  cheap  work,  or  to 
work  that  may  be  rightly  called  good  yet  lacking 
the  refinement  commonly  associated  with  the  best 
class  of  v^ork. 

Competition  with  Mail  Order  Houses. 
The  jobbing  shop  painter  is  beginning  to  feel 
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the  competition  which  the  big  mail  order  houses 
are  throwing  into  the  business  of  painting  the_  car. 
Some  of  these  houses  sell  paints,  made  especially 
to  be  used  upon  the  automobile.  They  furnish  the 
buyer  full  instructions,  covering  the  work  ot 
cleaning  the  car  and  painting  it.  Glibly  the  in- 
structions read  to  "wash  and  rinse  off  the  sur- 
face;  then  polish  the  rough  places  with  steel 
shavings:  wipe  with  cotton  waste."  Then  apply 
a  coat  of  the  paint,  this  single  coat,  as  a  rule, 
sufficing  to  make  a  good  job.  As  a  final  precau-- 
tion  the  reader  of  the  M.  0._  H.  Uterature  is  told 
to  apply  a  coat  of  auto  varnish. 

The  entire  proceeding  appears  so  transparently 
simple  that  many  are  misled :  they  see  the  chance 
of  keeping  the  car  painted  while  you  wait  at  a 
nominal  cost  They  follow  the  directions,  doubt- 
less prepared  by  some  one  totally  unacquainted 
with  car  painting  and  finishing,  and  daub  a  mass 
of  this  one  coat  dope  over  the  surface.  If  they 
don't  ruin  the  car  at  the  first  attempt,  they  surely 
will  at  the  second,  and  eventually  if  the  vehicle 
escapes  the  scrap  heap  it  may  be  expected  to 
reach,  the  paint  shop  accompanied  with  instruc- 
tions to  remove  the  old  finish  and  repaint  and 
finish  in  good  shape. 

This  class  of  competion  is  at  first  thought  most 
difficult  to  combat:  it  certainly  is  not  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  as  competition.  Beyond  showing  the 
ridiculous  nature  of  the  claim  of  the  seller  of  the 
material,  which  at  one  splash  of  the  brush  is  to 
the  surface  primer,  filler,  putty,  color,  varnish- 
color,  varmsh,  and  finally  finishing  varnish,  com- 
bined in  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  painter  need 
not  seriously  concern  himself  with  the  trade  which 
becomes  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  mail  order 
gentlemen.  . 

Intelligent  men  are  not.  as  a  rule,  slow  to  dis- 
cern a  fox  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  this  paint-your- 
car-at-one-coat  dope,  Avhile  perhaps  not  actually 
the  fox,  is  an  interloper  from  the  same  kingdom 
and  is  entitled  to  the  treatment  usually  admin- 
istered for  protective  purposes.  One  thing  is 
clear,  namelv,  that  the  owner  of  a  paintinsr  busi- 
ness should 'not  attempt,  through  the  medium  of 
reduced  prices,  to  take  over  any  of  the  trade  in- 
clined to  run  after  this  mail  order  method  of  car 
painting.  The  trade  that  is  satisfied  with  the  one 
coat  dope  finish  is  not  the  trade  that  commonly 
comes  to  the  professional  painter:  moreover,  no 
painter  need  hope  to  acquire  all  the  painting  busi- 
ness within  his  territory. 

If  he  is  industrious,  polite,  skillful,  reasonable 
in  price,  and  considerate,  he  may  expect  to  have 
all  the  business  he  is  able  to  do.  at  a  good  profit, 
without  running  after  the  unprofitable  sort.  That 
class  of  business  will  presently  find  its  level  and 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose and  aim  of  the  legitimate  painting  business, 
nor  to  set  the  pace  or  the  price  for  the  latter. 
Efficient  car  painting  has  something:  more  sub- 
stantial than  a  mere  whisp  of  material  pinned  in 
place  bv  a  smear  of  varnish. 

If  there  is  anvthing  which  the  owner  of  a  paint- 
ing bu<^iness  must  rest  his  reputation  on.  in  order 
to'^bnild  up  a  trade  that  is  really  worth  while,  it 
is  fine  and  durable  work  performed  at  a  nrice 
which  will  allow  a  good  margin  of  profit .  That 
may  be  defined  as  the  busines'^  painter's  motto. 
Superior  materials  and  workmanship  are  the  ac- 
cessories.   There  are  manifold  details  to  be  at- 
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tended  to,  all  bearing-  upon  the  main  issue,  but  the 
chiei'  asset  is  embraced  in  the  above  definition. 
Over  against  this  enterprise,  carefully  managed, 
the  one-coat-finish  and  the-just-as-good-and-costs- 
you-less  practice,  and  the  farm'  barn  methods  of 


painting,  swagger  as  a  vain  thing.  In  these  days 
of  soaring  prices  for  all  things  purchasable  it  is  d 
fit  time  for  the  automobile  painter  to  bid  for  the 
best  business,  adjust  his  prices  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  win  success  by  deserving  it. 


Imitation  of  Natural  Wood  Finishes 


Describing  the  Roller  Process  of  Graining. 
By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 


THERE  are  various  methods  for  imitating  fine 
natural  hard  and  soft  woods  and,  in  the 
list,  we  might  include  veneering,  for  what 
else  is  that  but  gluing  a  thin  sheet  of  the  real  wood 
on  to  a  thick  core?  Palpably  an  imitation.  No 
matter  what  method  be  employed,  the  object  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  end  justifies  the  means,  provided 
always  that  the  work  is  done  cleverly.  Just  w:hen 
hand  graining  seemed  to  be  listed  for  extinction 
came  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  woods,  and  this 
has  given  the  art  a  new  lease  of  life.  So  important 
IS  this  matter,  that  our  government  has  issued  a 
bulletin,  treating  the  subject  very  roughly,  and  giv- 
ing a  good  deal  of  useful  information.  The  great- 
est and  best  imitators  seem  to  be  the  furniture  men, 
for  they  are  vitally  interested  in  the  wood  problem! 
its  cost  and  scarcity:  hence  they  must  take  the 
more  abundant  suitable  woods  and  make  them 
serve  in  the  place  of  other  and  costlier  woods. 

They  do  not  aim  to  deceive  the  public  when  they 
make  birch,  maple,  beech  and  gum  look  like  maho- 
gany, for  instance,  their  object  being  a  better  one 
than  that,  namely,  to  conserve  the  meager  supply 
of  the  genuine  wood,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  handsome  finish.  Posts  and  frames  will  thus  be 
made  from  birch  and  maple,  stained  to  the  maho- 
gany efifect,  while  veneers  of  true  mahogany  cover 
the  panels,  tops  and  rolls.  "  " 

For  imitating  quartered  oak,  almost  any  sort  of 
wood  may  be  used,  for  the  finish  is  done  by  print- 
ing or  from  impressions  from  the  real  oak  ^Circas- 
sian wa  nut  is  an  expensive  wood,  and  by  using  it 
in  the  shape  of  veneers  for  the  chair  backs,  panels 
of  bedroom  furniture  and  table  tops,  the  rest  of  the 
structure  being  formed  from  black  walnut,  or  satin 
walnut  (red  gum). 

,^P.\,^^''(^  ^raimns  it  is  needless  to  speak;  Mr. 
Walls  excellent  work  on  that  subject  leaves  noth- 
ing to  add.  But  the  roller  process  of  graining  is 
Tn^  T  8-,e"'^'-^'^"y  l^-nown  or  understood  by  painters, 
and  doubtless  manv  of  them  would  be  interested  in 
a   description   coverine  this  method.     Verv  few 

Kfo"^  wf'"  f'^^"  '  ^'■^'^^^^  hand  graining, 
thoueh  thousands  of  thorn  "grain"  rieht  along  Nor 
would  the  Drmtm.o-  or  roller  process  avail  them  anv- 
thmg  as  It  is  not  suited  to  general  graining,  but 
more  for  factory  work,  or  where  there  are  plain  sur- 
faces only  to  gram?  Of  course,  the  panels  of  doors 
and  many  other  plain  surfaces  found  in  house  con- 
struction might  be  grained  this  wav.  finishino-  bv 
hand  where  the  roller  could  not  be  used.         "  ' 

Making  the  Roller. 

The  roller  is  made  from  light  but  strong,  well 
seasoned  Avood.    Let  us  take  a  large  roller,''or  the 


one  generally  used.  Make  a  circular  head  of  inch 
board,  and  make  it  from  three-fourths  to  six-fourths 
inches  larger  than  the  roller;  make  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  each  head,  through  which  to  run  the  shaft 
and  handles. 

The  roller  part  may  be  the  segment  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  to  be  used  with  a  rocking  motion,  or 
it  may  be  made  by  having  12-inch  spokes  in  the 
handles  of  the  roller,  and  covering  these  with  a 
veneer  of  gum  wood,  about  one-fourth  inch  thick. 
That  makes  a  round  roller.  The  shaft,  forming  the 
handles,  and,  on  which  also  the  roller  is  formed,  as 
described,  will  extend  about  four  inches.  Make 
these  handles  smooth. 

Now  to  proceed  with  the  large  round  roll,er.  Cut 
the  heads  perfectly  true  and  fasten  down  close  to 
the  roller ;  secure  same  firmly  with  bolts,  made  to 
hook  over  the  spokes  of  the  roller.  Fasten  the  head 
down  true,  so  that  it  will  form  a  flange  of  equal 
depth  all  around  the  roller.  Now  turn  the  roller 
over  and  stop  all  holes  with  plaster  of  paris.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  run  the  plaster  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  roller,  for  there  must  be  no  leaks. 

In  the  head  of  the  roller,  as  it  stands  upright, 
cut  out  three  or  four  holes  along  the  edge  of  the 
head,  about  one  by  two  inches,  to  allow  of  the 
pouring  in  of  the  composition  and  the  escape  of 
air.  Next,  take  a  long  and  smooth  strip  of  zinc 
sufficient  to  enclose  the  roller.  Oil  or  grease  it 
well,  to  prevent  any  composition  from  sticking  to 
it,  removing  any  surplus  oil  or.  grease  with  a  rag; 
place  the  sheet  around  the  roller,  oiled  side  in.  A 
good  way  is  to  rub  in  the  grease  or  oil  by  hand, 
rubbing  in  well  and  not  missing  a  spot.  Use  plenty 
of  grease,  and  after  wiping  of?  with  a  rag,  wipe 
ofif  also  with  your  hand.  A  very  large  roller  will 
need  to  have  the  zinc  sheet  fastened  with  collar- 
bands.  Draw  the  zinc  around  the  roller  and  make 
fast ;  pour  in  the  composition  through  a  strainer, 
and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours  before  removing  the 
zinc. 

Making  the  Smaller  Roller. 

This  may  be  made  from  a  light  wooden  frame 
of  the  desired  size,  using  it  as  a  mold,  set  in  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  on  a  piece  of  zinc  or  glass.  In  this 
mold,  pour  the  composition,  and  on  top  of  the  com- 
position lay  a  piece  of  canvas.  When  the  compo- 
sition is  cold,  attach  the  thing  to  roller  or  rocker, 
fastening  the  edges  and  ends  of  the  canvas  down 
with  tacks. 

Making  and  Using  the  Composition. 

The  composition  for  the  roller  is  similar  to  what 
printers  use.  There  are  two  methods  for  making 
this,  either  of  which  you  may  use  and  find  suit- 
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able.  First:— Take  twelve  ounces  of  raw  linseed 
oil  and  heat  to  near  the  boiling-  point;  then  add  one 
ounce  of  chloride  of  sulphur.  In  another  vessel 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  the  best  white  glue,  adding 
also  eight  ounces  of  glycerine.  Use  very  little 
water  when  dissolving  the  glue.  Now  mix  all  to- 
gether and  stir  well. 

The  other  method: — Dissolve  twenty-seven 
parts  of  the  best  white  glue,  adding  eight  ounces 
of  twelve  parts  of  commercial  glycerine ;  and  also 
a  small  quantity  of  molasses  and  raw  linseed  oil. 


For  a  roller  weighing  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  one-half 
pint  of  molasses  and  linseed  oil,  respectively,  will 
do. 

To  test  the  composition  for  consistency  cool  a 
little  of  it  and  if  too  hard,  add  a  little  more 
glycerine  ;  if  too  soft,  then  a  Uttle  more  glue.  It 
v/ill  not  injure  the  mass  to  boil  it,  and  in  fact  it 
will  be  the  better  for  boiling,  for  that  will  expel 
surplus  water.  Keep  the  composition  hot,  until 
usfd. 

Makijig  the  Scraper. 

You  will  require  a  scraper,  and  this  can  be  made 
as  follows: — Take  a  piece  of  clear,  ^-inch,  white 
pine  board,  four  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches 
long.  In  one  edge  of  the  board  cut  a  groove  an 
inch  deep.  In  this  groove  set,  with  glue,  a  piece 
of  sole  leather,  li/2-inch  wide,  and  as  long  as  the 
board.  Plane  the  edge  of  the  board  down  to  the 
leather,  making  a  rather  blunt  edge,  but  making 
the  edge  perfectly  true.  This  sample  tool  is  used  in 
removing  surplus  color  from  the  impression  board 
or  printing  block. 

Making  and  Using  the  Printing  Color. 

The  colors  used  for  this  work  are  ground  in 
japan.  Make  the  printing  color  a  little  heavier 
than  ordinary  oil  paint,  strain  it  on  the  board,  using 
enough  to  spread  well :  then  spread  it  out  evenly 
with  the  scraper,  using  both  hands  in  this  work. 
Make  the  coating  quite  uniform  and  even.  Push 
the  scraper  before  or  away  from  vou,  bearing  down 
hard.  As  a  new  board  never  gives  clean  impres- 
sions, it  will  be  necessarv  to  run  ofif  a  few  pre- 
liminarv  impressions  before  doing  the  actual  job 
in  hand. 

Japan  colors  alone  must  be  used  and  nnlv  suffi- 
cient color  must  be  left  in  the  pores  of  the  wood 
you  are  printing  from  to  give  a  clear  impression. 
The  japan  color  is  thinned  with  turpentine,  to  form 
paste,  after  which  it  is  given  a  little  boiled  oil  to 
prevent  the  colors  from  drying  on  the  board.  It 
is  understood  that  the  board,  that  the  impression 
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is  taken  from,  is  carefully  prepared,  made  perlectly 
true  and  smooth,  and  must  be  a  fine  specimen  ot 
its  particular  kind  of  wood  ;  once  made,  it  will  last 
a  long  time  before  wearing  out. 

Printing  from  the  Roller. 
The  operation  is  very  simple;  but  great  care 
must  be  used,  in  order  to  secure  good  work,  i  he 
beginner  will  of  course  make  many  mistakes  but- 
practice  will  enable  him  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
After  the  board  has  been  prepared  with  the  color, 
take  the  roller  in  both  hands,  select  a  point  on  the 
roller  to  start  from,  place  it  down  to  the  board  you 
are  to  print  from,  press  down  evenly  and.  with  a 
firm  pressure,  roll  it  along  the  board  until  the  roller 
has  made  a  complete  revolution,  being  careful  not 
to  go  beyond  the  point  you  have  marked  on  the 
roller  Pick  up  the  roller  and  do  not  permit  it  to 
slip  the  least  bit  in  the  board,  then  place  it  care- 
fully on  to  the  surface  that  you  wish  to  transfer 
the  impression  to.  beginning  at  the  mark  you  made 
on  the  roller,  rolling  firmly  and  evenlv,  and  you 
should  have  a  perfect  copy  of  the  natural  wood  vou 
have  printed  from. 

Taking  Care  of  the  Roller  and  Board. 
After  you  are  done  with  the  apparatus,  clean  the 
board  with  benzine  and  rag,  using  also  a  stitt  brush 
with  benzine  for  cleaning  out  the  markings  m  he 
board,  doing  this  woik  very  carefully.  .Should  the 
board  ever  become  dogged  with  color,  it  will  have 
to  be  treated  with  Ive.  to  eat  out  the  hard  pigment 
But  do  not  allow  the  lye  to  eat  too  long,  for  it 
might  damage  the  structure  of  the  wood  After 
this  clean  with  water,  let  the  board  dry,  then  put 
it  away  in  a  drv,  clean  place  for  the  next  time 
Clean  the  roller  composition  with  benzine  and  put 
it  away  in  a  cool  place.  With  care,  the  roller  will 
last  a  very  long  time. 
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Questions 

We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  zvill  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magasine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

To  Clean  Gilded  Articles  and  Genuine  Gold. 

D.  T.,  Virginia,  would  like  to  know  of  a  treatment 
to  bring"  back  brilliancy  of  genuine  gold  and  also 
gilded  articles  without  injury. 

Answer :  To  clean  genuine  gold  and  have  it  retaia 
its  brilliancy,  rub  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  into  alcohol 
or  a  watery  solution  of  toilet  soap.  Should  this  fail 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  use  a  batter  made  of  three 
parts  bruised  sal  ammoniac  and  one  part  burnt  lime 
mixed  with  a  little  water.  Then  finish  off  with  a 
warm  solution  of  ammonia  and  water,  equal  parts, 
and  polish  with  a  dry  cloth  or  chamois  skin. 

To  clean  gilded  articles  from  fly  specks  and  other 
unsightly  matter,  scrub  the  gilded  portion  with  a  hot 
solution  of  soap  and  water  to  which  a  small  portion 
of  ammonia  is  added,  using  a  soft  brush.  Rinse  sev- 
eral times  in  rain  water,  and  immediately  dry  with  a 
soft  linen  cloth  or  towel.  Then  cover  the  article  with 
nne  sawdust  until  all  is  dry.  Do  not  use  sawdust 
from  wood  which  is  very  pitchy  or  resinous,  such  as 
Southern  or  yellow  pine,  etc. 

The  sawdust  can  be  kept  for  further  use  if  washed 
out  in  clean  water  and  dried,  because  the  sawdust 
absorbs  the  acid,  and  when  it  is  washed  thoroughly  ii 
eliminates  all  risk  of  having  the  gilding  appear  dull 
or  discolored. 


Cleaning  Brick,  Stone  and  Concrete. 

J.  O.  H.,  Oregon,  desires  to  hear  of  a  solution  for 
cleaning  brick,  stone  and  concrete  surfaces  before 
painting. 

Answer :  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  stains  as  to  what  is  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
this.  If  the  stains  are  caused  by  water,  dissolve  one- 
half  pound  oxalic  acid  in  an  ordinary  pailful  of  water 
and  rub  the  surface  with  sandstone  of  fine  grain  or 
lump  pumice  dipped  into  the  solution.  This  done, 
take  a  large  sponge  and  clean  off  the  surface,  then 
rinse  with  more  clear  water.  If  stained  with  soot 
and  smoke,  in  addition  to  the  water  stains,  clean  down 
with  soft  soap  and  water  before  rubbing,  using  scrub- 
bing brush  and  sponge.  For  cleaning  marble  or  other 
fine  stone  fronts  the  best  thing  is  to  use  pumice  or 
rubbing  stone  and  water,  to  which  a  little  ammonia 
has  been  added.  Soft  soap  is  also  best  for  cleaning 
cement  surfaces,  but  they  must  be  given  a  thorough 
rinsing  with  clear  water  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
painting.  To  remove  stains  made  by  smoke  on  plas- 
tered walls  use  a  solution  of  curd  or  laundry  soap  in 
lukewarm  water;  scrub  spots  until  they  disappear, 
then  sponge  with  clean  water. 
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Answered 

Material  Used  in   Varnish  to   Make   It  Proof 
Against  Boiling  Water. 

J.  K.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  desires  to  know 
the  name  of  the  ingredients  put  into  varnishes 
that  makes  them  withstand  the  test  with  boiling 
water. 

Answer;  There  is  no  ingredient  or  materials 
that  can  be  added  to  any  varnish  in  the  cold  way 
for  the  purpose  named,  but  China  wood  oil,  prop- 
erly treated  and  used  in  the  right  proportion  and 
in  the  right  temperature,  replacing  certain  por- 
tions of  linseed  oil  during  the  manufacturing 
process,  will  produce  the  resistance  to  hot  or  boil- 
ing water.  This,  however,  is  a  secret  of  manu- 
facture that  so  far  ast  we  know  has  never  been 
published  in  any  text  books,  and  its  success  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  ability  and  caution  of  the 
manipulator. 

Composition  of  Sample  of  White  Lead  in  Oil. 

M.  H.,  Ohio,  who  submitted  a  sample  of  white 
lead  in  oil,  about  which  our  findings  were  pub- 
lished on  page  457  of  our  issue  for  September, 
1917,  thinks  that  our  answer  is  incorrect,  because 
the  material,  after  thinning  for  use,  settles  hard 
in  bottom  of  pot  and  the  covering  qualities  are 
not  good.    Thinks  we  should  make  another  guess. 

Answer:  We  see  no  reason  for  changing  our 
previous  opinion  and  you  cannot  expect  us  to  pay 
for  a  full  chemical  analysis,  especially  as  you  have 
not  stated  the  brand  or  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer. That,  as  you  say,  the  white  settles  hard  in 
the  bottom  of  the  paint  pot,  after  thinning  for  use, 
does  not  prove  that  the  material  is  not  pure  white 
lead,  as  the  oil  or  drier  used  by  you  in  thinning 
the  paint  is  liable  to  produce  settling  and  caking 
hard. 


Repairing  and  Resilvering  Mirrors. 

M.  S.,  Massachusetts : — I  have  tried  the  recipes  for 
silvering  by  smoothing  out  tinfoil  and  then  applying 
quicksilver,  which  works  well  and  gives  the  mirror 
effect,  but  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  glass,  even  after 
liaving  been  weighted  down  for  a  day  or  two.  What 
do  you  advise? 

Answer:  Did  you  have  the  spot,  where  you  laid 
on  the  quicksilver,  thoroughly  clean?  The  recipe  re- 
quires it.  Are  you  certain  that  the  cleaned  spot  on 
the  glass  did  not  sweat  before  you  put  on  the  quick- 
silver? The  least  trace  of  grease  will  prevent  adhe- 
sion, and  the  tinfoil  must  be  of  the  best  and  purest 
kind  and  very  clean.  Here  are  a  few  precautions  for 
beginners  recomn-nended  to  us  by  an  expert  in  silver- 
ing : — 

Do  not  try  to  resilver  part  of  an  old  mirror.  For 
a  first  class  job  remove  all  old  silver  and  resilver  the 
whole  glass. 

Do  not  expect  to  make  perfect  mirrors  out  of  win- 
dow glass. 

Do  not  get  discouraged  if  you  must  silver  a  mirror 
two  or  three  times  in  order  to  get  right  results. 

Do  not  trv  to  silver  vour  first  glass  at  night. 

Be  sure  vour  hands  and  evervthine  else  in  use  are 
absolutely  clean  while  doing  this  kind  of  work. 

Master  one  formula  before  attempting  another. 

Do  not  put  solution  No.  i  into  bottle  used  for  No. 
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2  or  you  will  have  a  silvered  bottle,  and  consequently 
at  so  much  loss. 

Polish  for  Gum  Wood,  Stained  and  Filled. 

J.  C,  Missouri,  would  like  to  polish  gum  wood  that 
has  been  stained  to  imitate  walnut,  filled,  shellacked 
and  rubbed.  A  hard  finish  that  is  very  smooth  m  one 
or  two  applications  is  desired.  There  is  no  desire 
for  a  heavy  body  finish,  such  as  waxing  or  flat  finish 
will  produce,  nor  a  rubbed  finish. 

Answer:  The  most  simple  and  least  troublesome 
method  to  make  and  apply  such  a  polish  as  you  are 
looking  for,  is  to  place  in  a  glass  bottle  of  one-half 
gallon  capacity  the  following:— 8  ounces  raw  linseed 
oil,  4  ounces  denatured  alcohol,  4  ounces  strong  vme- 
gar,  I  ounce  of  butter  of  antimony  (antimony  tri- 
chloride) and  4  ounces  spirits  of  turpentine.  Shake 
well  and  apply  the  polish  with  a  woolen  rubber,  rub- 
bing until  the  desired  finish  is  obtained. 

Transparent  Sheets  of  Glue  and  Sugar. 

J.  &  C,  Missouri,  want  to  make  transparent  sheets 
of  glue,  gelatine  and  sugar.  The  idea  is  to  dip  a 
sheet  of  glass  into  the  solution  while  fairly  hot,  and 
when  cooled  the  film  is  to  be  peeled  off  the  glass,  to 
form  a  transparent  sheet  like  isinglass.  They  want  io 
know  if  we  can  propose  the  use  of  an  acid  or  chemical 
to  be  applied  to  the  glass  before  dipping  it  in  the 
solution,  in  order  to  permit  the  film  to  come  off 
readily. 

Answer:  In  the  first  place,  the  sheet  of  glass 
should  be  cleaned  very  thoroughly  with  alcohol,  the 
denatured  article  will  do,  and  rubbed  over  with  tissue 
paper;  then,  before  dipping  into  the  solution,  a  very 
thin  coating  of  refined  glycerine  should  be  applied 
on  the  side  from  which  the  transparent  film  is  to  be 
removed,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  glass. 


Tiffany  Wall  Finish. 

C.  V.  C,  Illinois,  would  like  to  get  some  literature 
describing  Tiffany  wall  finish. 

Answer :  We  do  not  know  of  any  books  or  litera- 
ture giving  this  information,  but  if  you  will  look  up 
the  issue  of  this  magazine  for  July,  117,  you  will 
find  some  idea  about  the  matter  on  page  353,  under 
Questions  Answered. 
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t^on,  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  would  like  to 
know  how  Mr.  Hasselman  proceeds  to  lay  the  alumi- 
num leaf  dust,  and  if  there  is  any  special  grade ;  also 
the  process  of  mottling."  _  . 

Answer :    It  was  an  oversight  or  mistake  m  punc- 
tuation, in  my  September  article,  which  caused  many 
readers  to  read,  "lay  the  aluminum  leaf  dust.^  i. 
•should  read:— "Lay  the  aluminum  leaf,  dust,  etc. 
The  surface  of  the  wall,  after  proper  preparation, 
^uch  as  a  coat  of  flat  paint,  is  sized  with  Heinz's  gold 
=ize— the  size  that  remains  tacky  for  twenty-four 
hours.   This  size  is  rubbed  out  well,  care  being  taken 
that  there  are  no  lappino-  spots.    The  surface  must  DC 
sized  evenly.   The  following  day,  the  aluminum  leat 
is  laid,  exactly  like  laying  gold  leaf  by  hand,  ihis 
leaf  is  padded  down  carefully  upon  the  sized  surface 
and  all  breaks  and  little  spots  where  the  leaf  has 
failed  to  hold  are  covered  with  parts  of  the  leat. 
After  this  laying  and  padding,  dust  the  walls  from 
the  top  down,  catching  the  loose  fragments  m  a  sheet 
of  paper  folded  into  a  cornucopia.  The  walls  are  now 
o;iven  a  coat  of  French  varnish  or  a  coat  of  shellac 
in  proportion  of  three  parts  alcohol  to  one  of  white 
shellac.  This  lacquer  must  be  apphed  swiftly  and  tull. 
In  drying,  the  surface  will  appear  milky  in  spots  but, 
as  the  drying  proceeds,  these  spots  will  disappear. 
The  walls  are  now  ready  for  mottling.    Use  Prus- 
sian blue,  raw  umber  and  verdigris  (or  some  pure 
green  color)  and  thin  with  a  liquid  composed  of  three 
parts  turpentine,  one  part  raw  linseed  oil  and  very 
little  dryers.    Apply  this  full  and  allow  it  to  set 
slightly,  when  the  second  man  follows  with  a  handful 
of'cheesecloth  and  presses  this  into  the  setting  stain, 
thus  mottling  the  surface.   The  proportion  and  depth 
of  the  colors  will  depend  upon  the  selection  of  tone. 
The  beauty  of  a  wall  treated  as  described  in  the  men- 
tioned article  is  the  transparancv. 

JoJin  J.  Hasscluian. 


Casein  and  Its  Uses  with  Lime. 

R.  H.  K..  Maine,  says  he  has  on  hand  some  casein, 
and  desires  to  know  if  he  can  use  it  with  a  mixture 
that  is  composed  partly  of  hydrated  lime.  Could  it 
be  used  with  water  glass  ?  And  what  can  it  be  thinned 
with? 

Answer:  ou  can  use  casein  as  a  binder  with  hy- 
drated lime,  as  the  latter  is  usually  employed  with 
casein  for  cold-water  paint.  We  would  not  recom- 
mend the  use  of  water  glass  with  casein,  as  we  do  not 
know  whether  your  stock  of  casein  does  not  already 
contain  borax,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and,  in  such 
case,  it  would  not  work  well  with  water  glass.^  At 
any  rate,  your  hydrated  lime  is  the  proper  thinner 
for  the  casein,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  by  dry 
weight,  and  10  per  cent,  hydrated  lime  is  all-sufficient. 
For  the  remaining  pigment  whiting  alone,  or  clay  and 
whiting,  may  be  used.  All  of  which  should  be  thinned 
to  proper  consistency  with  water. 


Coating  for  Pneumatic  Decoys  to  Make  Water- 
proof and  Non-Cracking. 

M.  E.  F.,  Kansas,  dsires  formula  for  a  water- 
proof non-cracking  coating  for  pneumatic  decoys  or 
men's  slickers. 

Answer:    Dissolve  pure  para  rubber  m  coal-tar 
benzol  of  90  per  cent.    Cut  the  rubber  in  shreds,  by 
wetting  a  very  sharp  knife  with  water;  place  the 
shreds^'in  a  can  or  pot  and  put  enough  benzol  over 
them  to  cover.   This  will  make  the  rubber  swell  and 
-■often,  then  add  more  benzol  and,  if  you  want  _tc 
hasten  solution,  place  can  in  a  hot  water  bath  with 
a  cover  on  the  can.    Stir  occasionally  and  add  more 
benzol,  until  you  have  a  clear  solution  of  the  con- 
sistency of  a  coach  varnish.    Brush  this  over  your 
nneumatic  articles  and  let  it  set  up,  when  you  will 
find  a  rubber-like  coating  that  will  not  dry  hard 
enough  to  crack  and  is  perfectly  waterproof.    Do  not 
attempt  to  use  benzine,  gasoline  or  turpentine  to  dis- 
solve the  rubber.   To  one  pound  of  pure  para  rubber 
you  will  require  about  one  gallon  benzol.  _  Should 
ihere  be  anv  Impuritv  in  the  solution. ^strain  it.  while 
fairly  warm,  (lirough  a  fine  wire  sieve  or  bolting 
cloth. 


Aluminum  Leaf  and  Mottling. 

W.  &  D.,  Prince  Edward  Island,  writes :— "In  the 
September  issue  is  a  scheme  for  dining  room  decora- 


Cleaning  and  Restarching  Canvas  Covered  Walls. 

C  M.  P.,  Illinois,  inquires  how  to  clean  and  re- 
starch  canvas  covered  walls  that  have  been  finished 
in  light  Tiffanv  effect.  He  asks  whether  it  is  not  a 
fact'diat  when'  the  surface  is  not  properly  or  evenly 
starched  the  work  would  show  up  streaked  in  clean- 
ins. 
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Answer :  While  canvas  for  covering  walls,  as  a 
rule,  has  been  starched  in  manufacture,  a  size  is  also 
applied  after  the  canvas  has  been  laid  and  the  sur- 
face prepared  with  a  ground  for  the  distemper  or  oil 
colors  employed  to  produce  the  Tififany  finish.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  ground  must  have  excellent 
binding  properties  and  be  uniform  in  order  to  stand 
being  cleaned  from  time  to  time. 


Ceiling  Trouble. 

C.  K.,  New  York,  writes : — I  have  been  called 
upon  by  one  of  my  customers  whose  work  I  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  four  years,  and  only  last 
week  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  main  hall  and 
dining  room  ceilings,  which  look  very  badly.  To 
describe  the  condition,  they  look  as  if  they  were 
varnished  over  the  kalsomine.  I  tried  to  wash  off 
spme  of  jt,  but  could  not.  Now,  to  make  this  ques- 
tion easier  for  you  to  solve,  II  will  give  you  some 
information  which  I  have  found  upon  my  investi- 
gation : — 

When  the  ceilings  were  done  the  vestibule  ceil- 
ing was  also  done  with  the  same  color,  and  that 
ceiling  is  still  in  perfect  condition. 

The  family  I  speak  of  had  considerable  sick- 
ness since  the  above  mentioned  work  was  done, 
and  disinfecting  and  fumigating  plaved  an  active 
part  quite  often.  I  mentioned  sulphur  could  do  the 
damage,  and  to  prove  that,  the  vestibule  ceiling  is 
perfect.  The  upper  hall  ceiling,  getting  the  most, 
shows  the  result  baked  in. 

I  trust  to  receive  an  early  reply,  as  I  have  told 
Mrs.  Rogers  I  was  going  to  write  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  would  show  her  the  answer. 

Answer:  Although  it  is  not  clearlv  stated  in 
your  letter  whether  you  want  us  to  tell  you  what, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  or  as  to 
the  method  of  curing  the  defect,  we  will  assume 
that  information  on  both  sides  will  be  acceptable. 
_  In  the  first  place,  your  description  of  the  condi- 
tion "baked  in"  does  not  convey  very  clearly  to  us 


just  what  the  appearance  of  the  ceiling  is.  If  the 
ceilifig  surface  has  turned  dead  flat,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  gloss,  it  would  indicate  that  the 
plaster  had  not  had  enough  paint  on  it  and  had 
been  sized  with  glue  size  between  coats.  Or  if  the 
next  to  the  last  coat  had  been  a  gloss  coat,  com- 
posed mostly  of  oil,  and  the  finish  fiat  coat  had  been 
all  turpentine  and  applied  too  soon  on  top  of  the 
oil  coat  it  would  produce  the  condition  described. 

There  is  also  some  foundation  for  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  you,  viz : — That  the  old  kalsomine  was 
not  washed  ofif  and  a  coat  of  varnish  applied  over 
it  and  then  painted.  Another  possible  cause  for 
such  trouble  is  due  to  the  habit  that  some  painters 
have  of  using  ceiling  varnish  as  a  priming  coat  and 
attempting  to  finish  with  a  coat  of  paint  on  top  of 
this  foundation.  All  of  these  methods  are  at  best 
only  temporary  makeshifts,  and  while  they  may 
look  all  right  when  the  job  is  completed,  they  will 
eventually  turn  out  badly.  All  this  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  produce  lasting  and 
satisfactory  results,  and  that  is,  "use  no  substitutes 
either  in  materials  or  methods." 

The  use  of  sulphur  in  a  disinfectant  will  have  the 
efifect  of  causing  a  black  spot  or  streak  to  appear 
here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  paint  composed  of 
lead  and  turpentine,  or  lead,  zinc  and  turpentine, 
although  this  is  rare.  We  have  also  seen  cases, 
though  they  are  rare,  where  the  reason  for  glossy 
patches  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  disinfect- 
ants. 

The  point  stated  by  you  that  the  vestibule  being 
in  perfect  condition  would  prove  that  disinfectants 
had  caused  the  trouble,  on  the  interior,  is  not  con- 
clusive. Vestibules,  as  a  general  rule,  are  always 
painted,  whereas  ceilings  on  the  interior  are,  as  a 
rule,  kalsomined. 

Under  these  conditions,  perhaps,  the  interior  ceil- 
ings showed  defects,  because  of  poor  foundation 
coats,  where  the  vestibule,  having  been  painted 
many  times  before,  had  held  up  better. 

Robert  N.  Hunter. 


Buying,  Selling  and  Profits 


By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


IN  buying  goods,  those  that  are  intelligently  pur- 
chased are  half  sold.  When  you  have  a  large 
stock  of  goods  that  are  actually  bought  right, 
you  may  feel  reasonably  sure  that  they  will  move  . 
quickly  and  at  a  satisfactory  price,  one  that  will  af- 
ford you  a  good  profit;  but  before  this  profit  is 
actually  shown,  is,  in  fact  yours,  the  goods  must 
be  out  of  your  hands  and'  in  those  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

When  putting  in  a  stock,  either  large  or  smah, 
the  first  question  you  must  ask  yourself  is: — Will 
the  goods  readily  sell?  No  matter  how  large  a 
percentage  of  profit  they  may  contain,  you  are  a 
long  way  from  the  money  if  the  merchandise  is 
still  on  your  shelves. 

Today,  quality,  good  shelf  appearance  and  plenty 
of  advertising,  in  addition  to  the  push  you  must 
give,  is  what  is  needed  to  effect  quick  turnovers, 
and  remember  that  the  well  advertised  brand,  which 
gives  the  retailer  a  fair  profit  is  far  and  away  your 


best  "buy,"  because  the  turnovers  are  more  fre- 
quent and  the  merchant  realizes  a  more  reliable 
profit  from  them  than  from  the  brand  that  is  not 
advertised,  one  which  perhaps  is  supposed  to  give 
a  larger  percentage  of  profit,  but  which  brings  an 
added  responsibilit}',  and  one  upon  which  you  will 
have  to  spend  arditous  labor  to  win  disposal. 

Do  not  always  figure  too  closely  on  the  per- 
centage of, profit,  for  a  thing  that  sells  readily  at 
a  less  profit  is  far  better  for  you  to  handle  than  a 
line  that  perhaps  shows  a  larger,  but  upon  which 
you  must  work  night  and  day,  spend  worry,  time 
and  money  in  moving. 

iNationally  advertised  goods  are  known  more  or 
less  to  your  public.  The  money  is  spent  bv  the 
manufacturer  for  you,  and,  therefore,  you  are  re- 
lieved of  this  expense  and  responsibility,  whereas, 
with  the  unadvertised  brand  the  burden  upon  vou 
after  purchasing  is  two-fold. 

Salesmen  can  sell  anvthing  once,  but  after  that 
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it  is  up  to  the  prodtict,  and  upon  it  depends  abso- 
lutely the  future  of  your  business.  Goods  or_  a 
store  that  satisfies  is  remembered  long  after  price 
is  forgotten. 

I  remember  a  retailer  who  recently  sold  out.  He 
had  quite  a  business,  but  was  not  making  money, 
hence  the  sale  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
systematic  up-to-date  buyer.  No  accounts  seemed 
to  have  been  kept ;  there  were  only  memos  on  slips 
of  paper,  system  had  been  systematically  lacking, 
and  he  never  knew  accurately  what  the  sales  had 
been  and  what  expenses  were.  Disaster,  of  course, 
was  inevitable. 

Now,  carrying  your  business  details  m  your  mmd, 
instead'  of  on  a  simple  set  of  accounts  is  poor  prac- 
tice, and  absolutely  unbusinesslike.  There  are  few 
minds  large  enough  to  hold  them  successfully.  A 
successful  business  man  finds  it  necessary  to  know 
his  cost  of  doing  business— he  does  not  necessarily 
keep  this  record  because  his  business  is  large. 
His  business  is  big,  however,  because  he  knows  his 
costs. 

Many  retailers  make  a  net  profit  of  over  lo  pei 
cent,  on  their  total  sales. 

How  about  you?  Is  your  profit  as  large ? 
If  not,  do  you  know  the  reason? 
Do  not  depend  upon  guess  work  in  finding  out, 
start  right  and  get  the  facts,  and  unless  you  posi- 
tively know  how  much  it  costs  to  sell  your  goods, 
you  are  only  guessing,  and  guessing  is  always  a 
loss.  When  it  comes  to  replacing  equipment,  it  is 
not  half  so  hard,  where  you  have  set  up  a  deprecia- 
tion account  and  considered  depreciation  a  part 
of  your  cost  of  doing  business. 

Find  out  exactly  what  each  item  of  expense  is 
and  you  will  soon  find  out  how  to  increase  your 
profits.  You  will  find  it  easier  and  save  money, 
and  the  money  saved  will  be  certain.  _  You  know  it 
is  absolutely  clear  and  yours  for  banking. 

The  United  States  has  realized  a  need  of  business 
education,  and  has  appointed  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. One  of  its  duties  being  to  teach  honest, 
intelligent,  efficient  and  yet  simple  business  methods. 
One  of  the  scarcest  things  is  exact  information, 
.  and  the  guesses  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
wrong.  The  concerns  who  are  supplied  with  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  business  details 
are  building  substantially. 

Getting  the  Price. 
An  adequate  selling  figure  is  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary, and  you  must  get  it  or  exit.  Rising  prices 
are'  not  necessarily  a  scarce  head.  Wlien  the  tea 
kettle  boils  over,  there  is  a  reason,  and  when  the 
price  of  paint  and  kindred  line  products  move  up, 
there  is,  in  the  average  case,  legitimate  cause. 
When  a  grocer  has  to  pay  more  for  his  sugar  per 
barrel,  it  is  naturally  necessary  to  add  a  cent  or  two 
per  pound  to  the  retail  price.  The  cigar  retailer  is 
obliged  to  pay  $i  a  thousand  more  for  his  cigars, 
which  you  formerly  purchased  at  three  for  a  quar- 
ter, and  they  now  cost  you  ten  cents  straight,  and 
so  on. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  cases, where  the  dealer 
makes  the  retail  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  his  purchase  price.  This  is  illegitimate 
and  entirely  outside  the  circle  of  fair  ,play.  It  is 
-necessary  for  a  retailer,  however,  to  raise  the  price 
for  a  given  article  or  the  service  that  article  renders 
must  fall  below  par.    No  retailer  is  in  business  for 


love — he  has  to  make  a  living  profit,  a  legitimate 
margin  on  his  sales  or  he  can  no  longer  remain  in 
business.  Of  course,  he  can  cut  the  quality  and 
keep  the  old  price,  but  that  directs  to  the  road  to 
ruin. 

It  is  the  universal  custom  for  a  man  to  get  all 
he  can  for  that  which  he  owns  and  desires  to  sell, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  merchandise  or  labor,  but 
the  man  who  wishes  to  build  good  will  and  main- 
tain a  substantial  trade  will  not  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  market.  He  will  give  customers 
the  benefit  of  every  possible  advantage  from  his 
fortunate  purchases. 

A  careful  explanation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  is 
frequently  all  that  is  required  to  reach  the  intelli- 
gent purchaser.  While  one  may  at  first  think  the 
price  high,  he  will  consider  the  purchase  real  econ- 
omy when  he  sees  later  the  satisfaction  the  goods 
give.  If  the  customer  can  only  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  increased  years  of  service  the  higher 
price  barn  paint  will  give,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  get  the  slightly  higher  figure  asked  per  gallon. 
Price  Cards. 
Most  retailers  today  are  featuring  price  cards  in 
their  windows — some  insist  they  are  of  as  much 
importance  in  the  display  as  the  goods  themselves, 
particularly,  if  your  displays,  color  cards,  sample 
boards,  etc.,  are  very  attractive,  the  idea  is  created, 
that  judging  by  the  apparent  quality,  the  goods 
must  be  high  in  price,  therefore,  an  attractive  price 
card  is  a  little  surprise  to  the  prospect  and  a  sale 
is  thus  created. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  prices  card 
often  brings  the  observer  in  to  inquire  the  price. 
This  gives  the  man  behind  the  counter  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  selling  ability,  but  often  the  prices 
are  a  disappointment  and  the  man  leaves  without 
purchasing. 

It  is  better,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  have  the 
price  cards  get  a  man  in,  and  if  you  can  not  sell  him 
the  paint,  sell  him  an  enamel  or  a  varnish,  or  a  cal- 
cimine. 

Make  your  figures  so  that  they  are  easily  read,  so 
that  there  is  the  least  possible  resistance.  Plain  talk 
is  easiest  understood,  so  are  plain  figures  the  easiest 
read,  and  plain  facts  the  hardest  to  dispute.  The 
story  of  the  orator  who  uses  complicated  language  is 
lost  on  the  plain  people  who  are  the  backbone  of^the 
community.  Simplicity  is  the  best  argument.  Your 
price  cards  must  be  attractive  and  thev  must  not  be 
catalogues  or  art  "masterpieces."  Things  that  are 
plain  'show  their  good  qualities,  bad  ones  hide  m 
complications,  gaudv  colors  and  flourishes. 

Credits. 

Do  not  be  a  bank  for  vour  trade.  When  long 
credits  are  asked,  you  are  somethino-  more  than  a 
merchandiser,  you  are  a  banker  for  tliis  particular 
man.  ^en  a  man  buys  tangible  properly  elsewhere, 
such  as  a  house  or  a  horse,  or  a  fanu  or  a  city  lot.  he 
either  pays  cash  or  payments  with  interest.  He  fol- 
lows the  essential  of  sound  banking,  for  that  which 
he  can  not  pay  in  cash— he  pays  interest.  Now  there 
is  no  great  difference  between  buying  a  honsc  or  ten 
bushels  of  grain,  than  buying  a  lot  of  paint,  varnish, 
etc..  to  fix  np  a  man's  nroportv.  You  have  liarl  to 
pav  cash,  in  all  prohabilitv.  for  the  goods  from  the 
manufacturer,  or  pledge  credit  for  it.  If  vour  cus- 
tomers in  turn  take  lone  credits  it  is  a  losing  proposi- 
tion for  von. 
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Competition  is  very  keen  now  and  conditions  are 
abnormal ;  the  cost  of  living;  has  grown,  and  you  must 
demand  quick  payments,  the  same  as  the  manufac- 
turers, who  have  to  pay  cash  and  high,  prices  for  raw 
material,  must  demand  the  same  of  you,  in  order  to 
meet  their  greatly  increased  bills. 

It  is  well  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  light  of  the 
victim  of  a  situation  created  by  some  one  else.  Qf 
course,  credit  is  a  thing  sought  by  certain  people  in 
need  of  it,  but  if  it  works  additional  burdens  upon 
you,  it  should  be  omitted,  or  paid  for  in  proportion 
to  the  added  burden  upon  you.  Thousands  of  dealers, 
all  over  the  country,  are  looking  for  shorter  credits, 
and  not  a  few  are  insisting  that  those  asking  credit 
pay  for  it. 

Efficiency  is  demanded  in  every  phase  of  life  dur- 
ing these  trying  times.  In  some  of  the  large  depart- 
ment stores,  large  jobbing  houses,  etc.,  where  so  mony 
of  the  young  men  have  answered  the  call  to  the  colors, 
the  clerks  are  insisting  upon  buyers  taking  home 
their  purchases  wherever  possible.  This  would  also 
be  a  saving  to  you.  Also  deliveries  made  necessary 
by  a  customer's  carelessness,  are  an  extra  expense 
and  are  not  usually  included  in  your  overhead. 

By  the  old  way  the  one  who  paid  the  most  for  his 
goods  was  the  cash  customer,  and  the  one  who  paid 
the  least  for  his  goods,  outside  of  the  one  who,  never 
paid,  was  the  long  credit  customer. 

Now  a  Mid- Western  dealer  changed  all  this.  By 
his  method  things  were  reversed.  The  cash  customer 
pays  the  least,  and  the  slowest  credit  paying  customer 
pays  the  most,  for  now  if  a  buyer  pays  cash  a  dis- 
count of  three  per  cent,  is  allowed  when  goods  are  pur- 
chased. If  the  accounts  are  paid  any  time  during  the 
same  month  in  which  they  are  bought  a  discount  of 
one  per  cent,  was  allowed,  and  if  accounts  were  paid 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  month  following 
purchase,  two  per  cent,  was  allowed  as  discount. 

You  will  see  that  this  variety  of  scale  was  very 
beneficial.  It  inspired  customers  to  pay  just  as  soon 
as  one  possibly  could  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage 
outlined  above. 

If  accounts  were  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the  first 
month  following  purchase,  then  a  certain  percentage 
of  interest  was  charged  from  the  beginning  of  the 
month  following  the  purchase,  and  if  accounts  were 
not  paid  by  the  end  of  the  third  month  ^following 
purchase,  the  particular  customer  was  considered  en- 
titled to  no  further  credit  until  the  bill  was  cancelled. 

By  this  method  you  will  see  the  sooner  the  cus- 
tomer paid  for  his  purchase,  the  least  it  cost  him, 
and  the  longer  the  account  runs,  the  more  he  has  to 
pay.  This  is  a  splendid  idea,  worked  out  well  for  the 
paint  retailer  mentioned,  and  contains  a  good  system 
for  all  to  follow. 

Profits. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  a  man  who  says  that  he 
can  not  tell  what  his  profits  are  until  the  end  of  the 
year?  "At  that  time,"  this  man  states,  "I  compare 
my  bank  balance  of  today  with  that  of  a  year  ago, 
c-nd  the  difference,  of  course,  represents  my  profit  for 
the  year." 

Sounds  well,  doesn't  it? 

Do  you  believe  it  is  true?  Do  vou  believe  the  dif- 
ference in  these  figures  is  actually  a  profit? 

This  man  is  of  the  type  who  takes  no  inventories, 
who  never  draws  a  definite  salary,  satisfying  himself 
with  taking  from  the  cash  drawer  what  is  actually 
needed  from  day  to  day.  He  knew  in  a  general  way 
what  his  stock  should  be  worth:  he  knew  what  h? 
paid  for  the  fixtures  in  the  beginning  and  he  guessed 


his  business  was  worth  about  umpty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Years  ago,  when  he  started,  he  had  very  little 
to  start  with,  and  as  time  went  on  accumulated  a  con- 
siderable stock,  carried  an  average  bank  balance  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  had  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  real  estate.  He  thought  himself 
in  fairly  good  condition. 

One  day  his  wife  woke  up  and  found  that  he  had 
slipped  off  into  the  great  beyond,  and  his  executor 
had  a  hard  time  in  selling  the  store,  both  stock  and 
fixtures,  for  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Now  this,  as 
a  reward  for  so  many  years  of  hard  work  does  not 
seem  altogether  satisfying. 

Now  had  this  paint  retailer  worked  his  business 
along  more  up-to-date  lines,  kept  accurate  records, 
installed  proper  profit  figuring  systems,  taken  fre- 
quent inventory,  etc.,  he  would  have  had,  after  these 
years  of  hard  labor,  a  much  better  showing. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  and  changing 
values  many  merchants  would  not  be  in  business  long 
if  they  depended  upon  their  bank  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  show  what  profits  had  been  made. 

The  merchant  who  strives  most  diligently  for  ac- 
curate store  records  is  the  one  who  makes  the  greatest 
profits  and  is  in  a  position  to  increase  them  from  time 
to  time.  When  he  comes  to  know  just  where  the 
quickest  turn-overs  lie  and  discovers  the  slow  ones,  he 
will  come  to  know  just  what  merchandise  to  buy 
heavy  and  which  to  go  light  on. 

The  merchant  who  figures  his  profits  on  a  basis  of 
the  total  amount  he  has  invested  in  his  business,  or 
on  a  basis  of  his  total  sales  in  all  lines,  and  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  determine  his  turn-overs  in  various 
lines,  is  verv  much  in  need  of  a  business  doctor. 

It  is  well  to  group  different  lines,  say  house  paints, 
roof  and  barn  paints,  floor  varnishes,  high  grade 
enamels,  etc.,  in  lots  indicated  by  "A,"  "B,"  "C," 
"D,"  etc.  Have  each  salesman  mark  his  sales  tickets 
v/ith  these  letters,  covering  the  group  of  goods  from 
which  the  sales  were  made.  This  takes  very  little 
time  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  week,  or  surely  every 
month,  sort  out  these  slips.  The  totals  may  surprise 
you,  but  they  will  tell  a  convincing  story. 

You  see  forty  years  ago,  when  Uncle  Cy  kept  the 
paint  store  in  your  town,  he  employed  vastly  different 
methods  than  those  which  are  necessary  today.  In 
the  old  days,  buckets  of  whitewash,  screen  paint,  etc., 
were  hung  from  the  ceiling,  oftentimes  remaining 
there,  dust  covered  and  useless  from  season  to  season, 
and  there  were  barrels  of  oil  and  calcimines  always 
between  you  and  the  counter.  Practically  all  the  cans 
leaked,  and  if  you  were  looking  for  one  of  outside 
white,  you  had  to  move  half  the  stock  off  the  shelves 
to  find  it. 

Things  have  changed  since  Milton  Meadows  drove 
the  old  nag  to  town  for  barn  paint,  traded  its  value  in 
butter  and  eggs  and  did  the  job  himself. 

When  you  Ijuy  things  for  your  personal  use,  or  for 
that  of  your  family,  where  do  you  go  for  them  ?  How 
does  the  merchant  get  your  trade?  Of  course,  you  go 
to  the  one  who  will  give  you  the  best  value  for  your 
money. 

This  is  not  the  only  item  which  influences  your 
purchase.  You  go  to  the  store  where  you  get  the 
best  service,  a  little  better  than  vou  have  received 
elsewhere.  The  goods  alone  would  not  keep  you  re- 
turning month  after  m.onth,  because  no  doubt  there 
are  several  places  where  vou  can  get  certain  things 
at  the  price  you  are  willing  to  pay.  but  you  like  a 
person  in  a  certain  store,  you  like  the  way  you  are 
greeted  when  you  come  in :  vou  like  the  displays,  the 
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Palesmen,  the  general  atmosphere,  the  promptness  lu 
deliveries,  their  courtesy  in  collections.  Because  you 
get  something  that  you  do  not  find  in  other  stores  m 
which  you  have  occasionally  traded.  That  is  whv 
vou  return  month  after  month. 

Now  how  about  applying  this  to  your  own  store. 
Do  you  give  that  brand  of  service  to  your  customers 
which  pleases  you  so  well  when  extended  by  others 

Cleanliness,  too,  is  an  asset.  Have  your  stock 
convenient  and  attractive  in  arrangement,  exercise 


intelligent,  cheerful  forethought  for  your  customers' 
needs,  all  of  which  are  elements  of  practical  service, 
too  much  of  which  can  not  be  given  to  any  customer. 

Make  it  a  point  to  give  your  trade  just  that  sonie- 
thing  which  they  can  not  get  in  any  other  paint  store, 
and  "if  you  will  do  this  vou  will  hold  your  trade,  and 
those  you  hold  will  bring  others. 

Buying,  selling  and  profits  are  the  three  big  items 
in  modern  merchandising,  and  it  is  important  that 
you  acquire  every  possible  point  relative  to  each. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Car  Glass  Cleaning. 

THE  cleaning  of  the  car  glass  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  of  work,  and  it  calls  for  the 
services  of  a  careful  and  painstaking  work- 
man. Embossed  and  prism  glass  are  now  greatly  in 
evidence  in  all  passenger  car  design.   This  style  of 
glass  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  cleaning  opera- 
tions ;  it  is  a  design  also  that  invites,  both  for  utihty 
and  appearance,  through  cleaning  processes.    It  is 
a  class  of  work  that  may  well  be  given  to  one  or 
two  men  who  show  proficiency  in  the  work ;  this 
insures  uniformity  in  results  along  with  increased 
economy.    The  man  or  men  who  show  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work,  and  who  like  it,  may  very 
well  be  charged  with  doing  it  and  held  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  results.    One-third  alcohol 
and  two-thirds  water,  with  clean,  fine  whiting  for 
the  dipping  flour,  are  the  mediums  suited  to  the 
work.   Use  a  soft,  fleece  wool  sponge  moistened  m 
the  water  and  alcohol  mixture,  and  then  dipped 
in  the  whiting  flour,  to  coat  the  glass  in.  Allow 
this  mixture  to  dry  until  it  takes  on  a  white  pamt 
appearance.    Then  go  over  the  glass  first  with  a 
cloth  to  take  ofif  the  whiting  smear;  then  follow 
with  a  clean  cloth  to  polish  the  glass  and  brighten 
it.    A  puttey  knife  should  be  used  to  take  out  the 
corners  and  run  the  edges  of  the  glass.   The  knife 
will  need  grinding  somewhat  specially  to  give  it 
the  right  edge  and  square  corners.    It  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  this  matter  of  glass  cleaning  some  spe- 
cial attention ;  it  may  help  to  brighten  the  corner 
of  the  other  fellow,  and  incidentally  advertise  your 
road  as  one  permitting  the  traveller  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  "the  way  that  leads  back  home.'' 


Superior  Wearing  of  the  Rubbed  Surface. 

THIS  may  really  be  more  a  fancy  than  a  fact ; 
nevertheless,  the  average  master  car  painter 
will  tell  you  that  the  rubbed  surface  does 
appear  to  wear  better  than  the  one  allowed  to  go 
in  full  gloss.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  the 
rubbed  finish  stays  clean  and  neat  and  finely  con- 
ditioned longer  than  the  gloss  finish  and  this  con- 
dition may  be  responsible  for  the  contention  that 
the  rubbed  finish  excels  the  high  lustre  one.  It  is 
easier  to  keep  the  rubbed  surface  clean  and  look- 
ing at  its  best  out  on  the  road:  it  admits  Aviping 
up  to  the  desired  surface  glow,  and  it  apparcntly 
suflfers  less  from  gases  and  smoke  and  foreign  ac- 
cumulations. These  are  advantages  of  moment, 
but  above  these  must  be  reckoned  the  mnrc  home- 


like appearance  of  the  car  interior,  the  effect  of 
luxury,  even,  which  the  rubbed  finish  yields  as  it 
wears  to  a  good  old  age. 

Ample  Protection  for  Inaportant  Car  Parts. 

THE  roof,  deck  or  clearstory,  and  the  under- 
side of  the  floor  constitute  parts  of  the  car 
which  are  entitled  to  the  best  possible  protec- 
tion.  In  earlier  issues  of  this  department,  the  urgent 
need  of  protecting  these  parts  of  the  car  has  been 
pointed  out  briefly.    A  recent  examination  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  roofs,  clearstories,  and  floor  un- 
der-surfaces,  of  steel  passenger  cars  has  convinced 
the  writer  that,  at  the  points  indicated,  the  life  of  the 
car  is  determined  in  large  part.   These  are  the  points 
at  which  the  rust  and  corrosion  begin  to  gnaw,  and, 
unmolested,  continue  to  gnaw  until  the  steel  is  eaten 
through  and  the  collapse  made  complete.   It  has  been 
said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  keeping  the 
metal  surface  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  rust  demon,  but 
this  vigilance  avails  little  when  the  periods  between 
shopping  are  protracted  and  so  long  drawn  out  that 
the  corrision  grows  and  thrives  and  gets  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  painter  to  arrest  it.    When  the  car  is 
shopped  and  the  screens  are  removed,  as  they  should 
be,  the  removal  of  the  developed  rust  should  go  down 
to  the  very  metal  itself,  otherwise  the  corrosion,  like 
the  canker  that  it  is,  continues  to  take  toll  of  the  life 
and  vigor  of  the  steel.   This  is  a  big  undertaking,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  disease 
may  be  arrested  and  the  car  saved  for  another  run  of 
service.    In  quite  the  same  way  must  the  eft'ort  be 
made  to  maintain  the  bottom  side  of  the  floor.  These 
steel  panels  are  shot  through  in  comparatively  short 
order,  once  the  rust  gets  a  foothold ;  they  are  down 
out  of  sight  and  their  decay  is  therefore  all  the  easier. 
But  it  niust  be  considered  good  railroading  to  see 
that  the  rust  be  held  at  bay  under  the  car  just  as  de- 
terminedly as  at  the  apex.   The  first  step  in  the  mat- 
ter of  stopping  the  rust  blight  is  to  remove  the  rust, 
using  steel  scrapers,  emery  paper,  files,  sandpaper, 
and,  when  possible,  the  sandblast,  the  last  named  be- 
ing the  only  sure  remedy.    Anyhow,  get  all  the  cor- 
rosion pos.sible  off,  and  make  the  surface  clean  and 
sound.    Then  coat  up  with  a  pigment  carrying  oil 
enough  to  insure  a  perfect  adhesion,  and  with  a  te- 
nacity of  film  equal  to  raw  h'nlv.    This  for  the  roof 
and  clearstory,  and  a  second  coat  will  be  in  order  for 
the  same  parts.    The  under  side  of  the  floor  usually 
receives  a  coat  of  black  paint,  carbon,  etc.    If  this 
can  be  sprayed  on,  so  much  the  better;  it  may  be  in 
this  manner  worked  into  every  crevice  and  cranny, 
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where  it  belongs.  Paint  these  parts  often  and  well 
and  thus  safeguard  the  life  of  the  car. 


Brush  Supply  in  Relation  to  Output. 

THE  railway  paint  shop  output  bears  a  closer 
relation  to  the  brush  supply  than  may  be 
apparent  on  the  surface.  As  a  certain  mas- 
ter car  painter  puts  it: — "Poor  luck  is  bad  enough, 
but  a  poor  brush  supply  is  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  poor  beast's  back."  With  paint  and  varnish 
coming  in  imperial  quaUty  the  output  is  not  helped 
much  without  a  brush  supply  superior  in  every 
respect.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  middle 
ground  from  which  to  draw  the  brush  supply._  It 
must  be  good  or  bad,  with  degrees  of  comparison 


running  from  very  good  to  very  bad.  Under  the 
circumstances,  then,  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  buy 
the  best,  and  let  the  gambler's  chance  go  by  de- 
fault. Efficiency,  good  workmanship,  fine  surface 
results,  durability,  etc.,  are  the  natural  results  of 
skilled  labor  using  first  class  brushes.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  use  of  inferior,  or  fair  to  mid- 
dling, brushes  could  be  deemed  excusable  it  has 
gone  the  way  of  ancient  history.  There  is  neither 
profit  nor  excuse  to  offer  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
brush  supply.  It  is  simply  mistaken  economy  to 
choose  the  brush  by  the  quotation  of  the  price  list. 
Quality  deserves  first  place  when  selection  of  the 
brush  supply  is  in  order :  price  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Why  not  choose  the  brush  supply  upon 
this  basis  ? 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


The  Ever  Present  ScaiTold  Question. 

THERE  can  be  no  matter  connected  with  the 
business  of  a  master  painter,  or  any  other 
employer  whose  work  requires  the  use  of 
scaffolding,  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  more  care 
and  attention  than  the  scaffold.  The  amount  of 
profits  which  may  be  expected  from  a  given  job  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the 
amount  the  employer  may  be  compelled  to  pay  as 
damages  for  injury  to  one  of  his  workmen.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  suggestion,  we  lay  aside  all  con- 
siderations of  humanitarian  duty  to  avoid  inflicting 
loss  and  suffering  upon  an  employe — a  consideration 
which  ought  to  be  enough  in  itself  to  call  for  the 
highest  degree  of  care.  From  a  cold-blooded  busi- 
ness standpoint  it  pays  the  employer  to  be  careful. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  cases  in  which  master  painters  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  large  judgments  to  discharge  personal 
injury  claims.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a 
scaffold  accident  has  cost  more  than  one  master 
painter  all  of  his  capital  and  left  him  in  bankruptcy. 

So  far  as  the  employer's  liability  in  an  ordinary 
suit  at  law  is  concerned,  he  can  be  mulcted  in  dam- 
ages only  on  proof  that  he  has  failed  to  exercise  that 
degree  of  care  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  an  or- 
dinarily prudent  man  in  the  same  circumstances. 
The  principal  exception  to  this  rule  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  may  be  held  to  account  for  carelessness  of 
the  foremen  and  superintendents  to  whom  he_  may 
entrust  the  supervision  of  work,  instead  of  doing  it 
himself.  Ahhough  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should 
be  held  responsible,  when  not  personally  liable,  it  is 
only  fair  that  when  he  delegates  to  a  foreman  or 
superintendent  the  performance  of  legal  duties  to  his 
employes,  any  carelessness  of  such  representative 
should  be  imputed  to  him.  This  point  suggests  the 
importance  of  employing  only  careful  and  com- 
petent foremen. 

A  typical  lawsuit  was  lately  passed  upon  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maine,  involving  an  employer's  liability  for  injury 
to  a  worker,  due  to  breaking  of  scaffold  materials. 
(Vanier  vs.  Swett,  243  Federal  Reporter,  939.) 

In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  an  employer  can- 
not defeat  liability  for  injury  to  his  employe,  directly 
traceable  to  the  use  of  defective  materials  in  scaffold- 


ing, on  the  ground  that  the  materials  were  bought 
from  a  reputable  lumber  dealer  or  manufacturer, 
where  their  obvious  condition  made  them  unsafe. 

The  judgment  awarded  against  defendant  was  ap- 
parently strongly  influenced  by  the  facts  that  pieces 
of  lumber  used  as  braces  were  of  short  leaf.  South- 
ern pine  and  in  dozy  condition,  containing  knots ; 
that  the  foreman  was  too  incompetent  to  know  the 
danger  of  using  them ;  and  that  the  exact  number  of 
pieces  required  in  the  work  was  all  that  was  sent  on 
the  job,  thereby  preventing  the  workmen  from  mak- 
ing any  selection  for  themselves. 

In  addition  to  holding  that  the  injured  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  assume  that  the  materials  furnished 
for  the  scaffold  had  been  properly  inspected  and 
found  to  be  reasonably  safe,  the  court  said : — 

'Tt  is  true  that,  where  a  structure  is  erected  by 
workmen  from  material  furnished  by  the  master, 
such  master,  having  no  control  of  the  construction, 
is  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  workmen  by 
reason  of  defects  in  the  structure,  if  he  has  used  the 
care  of  a  reasonably  prudent  man  in  the  selection  of 
■suitable  material.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  which 
holds  that,  when  an  employer  furnishes  proper  ma- 
terial for  a  structure  such  as  may  be  built  by  un- 
skilled workmen,  and  the  workmen  themselves  con- 
struct it  as  part  of  their  work  they  undertake  to  per- 
form, and  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment, 
the  employer  is  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by 
a  workman  while  subsequently  using  the  structure, 
and  in  consequence  of  negligence  in  its  construction ; 
the  reason  being  that  such  structures  do  not  require 
greater  knowledge,  or  the  exercise  of  more  skill, 
than  is  usually  possessed  by  the  ordinary  mechanic. 
*  *  *  But,  as  Mr.  Justice  Lurton  said,  in  Cham- 
bers vs.  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  129  Fed., 
561.  562  *  *  *  where  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tention was  a  certain  scaffolding : — 'The  rule  is  quite 
otherwise  if  the  employer  himself  undertake  to  fur- 
nish such  scaft'olding  for  the  men  who  are  to  work 
thereon.  In  such  case  the  duty  is  one  of  those  posi- 
tive duties  of  the  master  toward  the  servant,  which 
cannot  be  discharged  by  the  substitution  of  a  com- 
petent agent.  The  act  or  service  to  be  done  is  that 
of  furnishing  a  reasonably  safe  place  or  appliance, 
and  negligence  in  the  doing  of  such  a  service  is  the 
negligence  of  the  master,  without  regard  to  the  rank 
of  different  employes.'  " 
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Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Painters 

Hold  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters' 

Association. 

Cleveland,  October  16,  17  and  18,  1917. 


D-ESPITE  the  fact  that  many  of  the  railway  associa- 
tions have  indefinitely  postponed  their  scheduled 
annual  conventions  this  year  on  account  ot  tne 
war,  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Associa- 
tion held  a  very  successful  meeting  at  "^eHollenc.en  Ho- 
tel, Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs 
day,  October  16,  17  and  18,  1917.  While  the  attendance 
was  not  quite  so  large  as  usual,  because  on  some  ot  tne 
roads  the  master  painters  were  so  busy  they  could  not 
obtain  leave  of  absence,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  the  men  in  charge  of  roadway, 
bridge  and  building  painting,  and  the  program  presented 
an  interesting  and  practical  series  of  topics  whose  dis- 
cussions will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  employing  com- 
panies. ,  „  „ 
The  papers  and  reports  presented  by  members  of  the 
Association  showed  more  than  usual  ability,  and  the  Re- 
ports of  Committee  No.  1  on  Painting  Bridges,  and  Com- 
mittee No  3  on  Painting  Water  Tanks  presented  these 
technical  topics  in  a  manner  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
The  first  of  these  reports  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  bridge  engineers,  for  there  is  little  doubt,  if  greater 
attention  were  paid  in  designing  bridges  to  securing  ease 
of  inspection  and  repainting,  that  many  of  these  costly 
structures  could  be  maintained  for  a  longer  period  and  at 
less  expense  than  they  are  now,  when  ease  of  repainting 
and  opportunity  to  reach  and  paint  the  structural  posi- 
tions seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  designer  of  the 
bridge.  .  i 
President  Rieboldt  has  been  very  earnest  m  his  work 
for  the  good  of  the  Association  during  the  two  years  ot 
his  incumbency,  and  will  find  in  H.  E.  Conrad  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  worthy  successor.  H.  F.  Jones 
received  well  merited  recognition  in  his  election  to  the 
first  vice-presidency,  and  Ole  Stubstad  has  earned,  by 
faithful  service,  his  elevation  to  official  rank.  Almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  F.  W.  Hager,  of  the  Denver  Road, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer,  tie 
has  already  proved  his  ability  in  this  position  and  well 
deserved  to  be  continued  in  it. 

Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
convention,  because  practically  all  of  the  members  can 
reach  this  point  over  their  own  or  directly  connecting 
lines.  It  was  felt  that  the  present  was  no  time  for  select- 
ing a  convention  location  that  should,  even  in  the  remot- 
est degree  suggest  a  pleasure  jaunt. 

From  start  to  finish  the  Cleveland  convention  was  a 
strictly  business  one,  the  only  entertainment  feature  be- 
ing a  theatre  party  at  Keith's  Hippodrome,  tendered  by 
the  supply  men  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  17.  The 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  was  devoted  by  most  of  the 
members  to  the  inspection  of  a  local  varnish  plant.  The 
customary  banquet  was  omitted. 

Many  of  the  members  were  accompanied  by  their  wives, 
and  the  ladies  were  piloted  about  Clovehvnd  by  some  of 
the  wives  ot  the  local  members  and  the  supply  men.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  were  not 
very  largely  represented  at  this  convention. 

FIRST  SESSION. 
Tuesday  Morning,  October  16.  • 

President  F.  C.  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order 
at  10.20  a  m.,  and  introduced  Rev.  John  S.  Rutledge. 
who  oponod  the  proceeding's  with  an  appropriate  prayer. 

The   Mayor   not  having    arrived,    President  Rieboldt 


asked  Rev.  Mr.  Rutledge  to  welcome  the  convention  to 
the  city. 

Address  by  Mr.  Rutledge. 

Mr.  Rutledge  &iadd  that  on  this  very  spot  he  had  many 
years  ago  helped  welf^ome  General  Joseph  E.  Wheeler. 
He  bade  those  who  had  come  from  other  places  a  hearty 
welcome  to  Cleveiland,  which  they  considered  the  center 
of  the  universe.  We  have  eight  or  ten  cities  in  Ohio  of 
over  100,000  people.  We  have  more  colleges  than  any 
other  State.  We  believe  every,  man  ought  to  try  to  make 
the  world  a  little  better  than,  we  find  it  and  we  should 
G.^.ch  of  us  put'  a  litt'le  bit  more  into  our  work  than  we 


Fifsidcnt  //.  fJ.  Conrad. 


get  out  of  it.  Here,  in  Cleveland,  you  can  rido  fourteen 
mile!3  for  f'-ur  cents.  While  you  are  here,  we  want  you 
all  to  feel  that  Clevelancl  is  your  home.  Wo  arc  a  great 
railroad  center  and  we  are  g'lad  to  have  you. 

At  this  point  the  Mayor  an-ive<V  ;ind  Mr.  Rutledge 
turnod  ov^r  to  liim  the  ta.sk  ol'  wclc mh intr  th.-  convontion 

Address  by  Mayor  Harry  L.  Davis. 

1  am  pleased  that  you  .selected  Cleveland  from  .so  many 
beautiful  cltie;?.  Wo  feel  we  hive  a  hospitable,  kmdly 
people,  who  will  be  glad  to  make  you  welconit\  AVe 
have  a  campaign  on  for  the  sale  ot  Liberty  lionds  and 
instead  of  our  allotted  $C)n.(M)O,000  we  want  to  have  jsn  - 

000.  000  to  the  credit  of  this  city.  I  do  not  believe  poop'e 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as  much  as  they 
};hould.  If  we  do  nothing  more,  if  when  this  war  i.s  over, 
we  have  had  a  part  in  bringing  liberty  to  the  .world  we 
.should  also  have  a  part  in  helping  bring  it  a!bout  by 

1.  uying  Liberty  Bond.'?. 
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The  Mayoi-  then  presented  to  President  Rieboldt  a  large 
key,  which  he  characterized  as  the  key  to  the  city. 

President  Rieiboldt  briefly  respondeld,  thanking-  the 
Mayor  for  his  kindly  welcome. 

A  rising-  vote  of  thanks  was  g-iven  to  the  Mayor,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

President  Rioboldt  next  read  his  annual  address,  as 
follows: — 

President's  Address. 

To  the  O-fRcers  and  Members  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters'  Association,  Liadies  and  Gentle- 
nien: — 

Ag-ain  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  in  annual 
convention,  to  listen  to  and  discuss  the  program  formu- 
lated by  yo'ur  Executive  Coimmittee,  which  met  at  Toledo, 
on  Sunday,  May  27, 

The  motives  of  our  Association  are  not  seiffish,  and 
wliile  it  is  not  the  intention  of  our  Association  to  create  or 
establish  standards,  we  do  recommend  methods  and  d'-scuss 
materials.  I  can  assure  -you  that  all  intelligent  criticism 
and  all  intelligent  questioning  will  'be  received  in  a  spirit 
of  g-ood  will,  and  will  'be  the  medium  of  exhibiting  your 
interest  in  this,  our  fourteenth  annual  convention. 

Some  of  you  may  have  been  in  a  quandary,  during  the 
past  year,  as  to  why  you  did  not  receive  the  Philadelphia 
convention  proceedings,  and  for  those  in  such  a  state 
of  miind  I  wish  to  state  that  the  proceedings  were  ship- 
ped to  yo'ur  secretary,  Mr.  Hager,  last  I>©cem,ber,  'but 
evidently  due  to  the  embargo  placed  on  shipping  last 
fall  they  were  not  received  by  Mr.  Hager  for  distribution 
and  all  efforts  to  locate  them'  have  been  unavailing. 

We  were  not  successful  in  an  effort  tO'  have  five  'liiun- 
dred  additional  co'pies  printed  at  that  time,  and  now 
inasmuch  as  our  Philadelphia  convention  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  our  Association,  I  suggest  that 
we  direct  our  secretary  to  have  a  limited  number  oi. 
pamphlets  printed  for  distribution. 

I  had  occasion  to  call  on  Walter  M.  Smith,  librarian, 
of  the  University  of  Wiaconsin,  iMadison,  Wisconein,  with 
the  olbject  of  iplacing  our  recent  annual  convention  pro- 
cedings  on  file  in  mentioned  institution.  Mr.  'Smith 
a.dvise.s  that  our  proceeding.?  would  ibe  accepted  and  placed 
on  file  with  th'anks,  "but  urges  us  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  the  proceedings  of  all  our  past  conventions,  and 
also  for  our  secretary  to  get  in  contact  with  other  lead- 
ing libraries  of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  placing 
themi  on  file  in  the  respective  libraries.  I  recommend 
that  this  subject  he  given  some  attention  by  our  secre- 
tarj'.  For  your  information,  I  can  slay  that  Mr.  Smith  sug- 
gested such  libraries  as  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 
etc. 

The  question  of  co-ordinating  the  various  voluntary 
railway  organizations  with  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation has  come  up  for  'discussion  at  various  gatherings 
during  the  past  year  and  I  suggest  to  discuss  this  matter 
Cit  is  not  on  our  program)  at  siome  informal  meeting 
during  this  convention.  The  method  of  procedure  in  co- 
ordinating is  suggested  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Lioree, 
chairm'an  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Executive  'Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win, president  of  the  A'merican  Railway  Engineering 
Association.    A  synopsis  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: — 

At  a  .meeting  of  the  Executive  Co'mmittee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  Messrs.  Kruttschmitt,  Willard 
and  liOree  were  appointed  'a.  suib-committee  to  con.sider  and 
report  on  the  question  of  co-ordinating  the  various  railway 
a.ssociations  with  the  American  Railway  Association.  In 
carrying  out  the  work  contemplated  by  this  action,  the 
sulb-committee  has  classed  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  as  the  primary  one  and  the  others 
as  secondary. 

In  conclusion,  the  letter  says: — "We  would  further  ap- 
preciate your  suggestion  as  to  method  of  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  such  secondary  associations  with  your  Asso- 
ciation, so  that  you  could  exercise  proper  supervision  and 
discipline  over  -them,  so  that  there  could  be  cretated  an 
orderly  method,  by  which  suggestion  as  to  practice,  etc., 
coulld  find  a  way  from  the  man  directly  in  charge  of  the 
matter  to  the  American  Railway  A'ssociation  or  to  your 
Association,  where  the  subject  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  permit  of  its  being  disposed  of  these.  A  brief  state- 
ment as  to  character  of  work,  the  method  of  giving 
effect  to  conclusions  and  method  of  providing  for  expenses 
of  the  various  associations  has  been  provided." 

Although  our  As.=?oniation  cannot  chronicle  a  phenomenal 
growth  as  to  'membership,  it  is  gratifying  to  your  officers 
to  be  able  to  advise  that  we  did  not  go  backward,  and 
credit  is  due  ycur  secretary,  Mr.  Hager,  for  his  faithful 
attention  to  his  duties  as  secretary.  We  have  not  lost 
any  members  due  to  death,  for  which  we  also  should 
be  grateful. 

Your  various  committees  have  performed  the  duties 
assigned  to  -Ihem  with  credit  and  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  not  out  of  place. 

Tt  is  with  great  pleasure  to  note  the  presence  of  the 
feminine  sex  at  this,  our  opening  session,  and  the  officers 
congratulate  tb.em.  and  \vith  the  welcome  extended  to 
the  Association  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Davis,  'they  should  have  no  trouble  enjoying  themselves 


at  the  many  beautiful  shopping  emporiums  and  arcades 
for  which  Cleveland  is  noted. 

I  wish  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  L.  Davis,  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  for  his 
cordial  address  of  welcome  to  the  city  he  represents. 

The  omcers  and  membens  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Master  Paintei's'  Association  wish  to  extend  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Rutledge,  .superintendent  Ohio  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  for  the  blessings  called  down  upon  us 
from  on  higli,  for  the  successful  deliber'ations  of  all  ques- 
tions and  papers  coming  before  this,  the  fourteenth 
annual  convention,  and  which  I  now  declare  by  the  power 
invested  in  me  open  for  the  regular  order  of  business. 
I  thank  you.  , 

Secretary-Treasurer  read  his  report  as  treasurer,  show- 
ing a  balance  of  $125.95. 

Committees. 

President  Rieboldt  appointed  the  following  committees:— 
Auditory: — Ebel,  Plummer  and  Jones. 

President's  Address:-^PhelpS',  French,  Johnston  and  Con- 
rad. 

Next  Meeting  Place:— Darrow,  Grimsted,  Schmidt  and 
Staud. 

Question  Box:— Kane,  Daeher,  Etoel  and  H.  B.  Wilson. 
Re.'!Olutions.— DeMiller,  Stubstad  and  Conrad. 

SECOND~SESSION. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  October  16. 

President  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.10  p.  m. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  C.  F.  Doweth,  chief  engineer, 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Railway,  Chicago,  the  paper  which  he  had 
written  was  read  by  Mr.  Lacher,  as  follows:— 

Painters  and  Painters. 

When  your  president  invited  me  to  speak  on  this  occa- 
sion I  felt  complimented,  and  accepted  with  readiness,  but 
when  he  came  back  inquiring  what  my  subject  would  be, 
my  perplexities  began.  To  apeak  on  a  technical  subject 
of  interest  to  a  group  of  practical  and  expert  master 
painters  and  paint  makers  was  to  risk  much,  so,  perforce, 
the  subject  chosen  m-ust  be  on©  upon  which  most  anything 
could  be  hung,  and  when  I  advised  him  what  my  subject 
would  be  he  could  not  guess  that  I  would  do  such  an 
apparently  foolish  thing  a.s  to  try  to  play  the  part  of  a 
story-teller  and  moralizer. 

An  abridged  dictionary  definition,  which  of  necessity 
must  be  quite  brief,  might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  painter.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
are  so  engrossed  with  your  calling  that  you  acknowledge 
no  others  as  painters  than  yourselves,  or  at  least  none 
worth  mentioning;  however,  I  have  no  less  authority  than 
the  Century  Dictionary  for  the  statement  that  there  are 
painters  and  painters  of  many  kinds. 

To  remind  you  that  there  are  other  kind's  of  painters 
and  paint  makers  than  yourselves  may  seem  ungracious 
in  an  honored  .guest,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned,  if 
my  comparisons  are  not  too  severe. 

How  shall  we  define  a  painter?  Briefly,  paint  is  color- 
ing matter,  generally  in  liquid  form,  but  not  invariably 
so:  painting  is  the  laying  on  of  color;  a  painter  therefore 
is  one  who  lays  on  colors. 

Color  may  be  defined  as  something  more  than  that 
which  the  eye  alone  can  distinguish,  for  color  is  often 
applied  to  imaginary  things  which  art  seen  only  with  the 
mind's  eye.  The  painters  of  such  colors  cometimes  use 
pens  or  words  instead  of  brushes,  and  may  be  called 
word  painters.  A  noted  writer  has  said: — "A  picture  is 
a  poem  'without  words,"  and  conversely  there  are  words 
pictures,  and  these  may  be  of  many  hues.  Of  word 
painters  there  are  writers  and  orators,  who  more  or  less 
color  the  truth;  editorial  writers  who  paint  their  journals 
yellow,  and  gossip  painters  who  blacken  characters. 
Singers  who  can  perform  "certain  kinds  of  thrill's  or 
other  florid  decorations  in  vocal  music"  (that  is  the  way 
the  dictionary  defines  it)  are  called  coloratura  artists, 
which  in  simple  nomenclature  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  song  painters. 

Strange  to  relate,  some  very  successiful  painters  may  be 
color-blind,  for  are  there  not  those  who  paint  white  black 
and  black  white?  We  frequently  see  those  who  can  paint 
lies  white. 

We  have  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  met  those  painters 
who  forever  delight  in  the  dark  cobalt  hues;  who  are  them- 
selves painted  through  and  through  with  blues  of  all 
shades,  and  would  ha.ve  all  who  come  -within  the  circle 
of  their  influence  more  or  less  blue.  Then  there  are 
those  grotesque  painters  to  whom  all  things  are  out  of 
proportion;  these  must  be  of  the  Cubist  class. 

Then  we  have  the  real  color  painters,  landscape  and 
portrait  painters;  of  the  latter  there  are  those  who  paint 
flesh  on  canvas,  and  others  who  paint  only  on  living 
fliseh;  and  yet  others  whose  work  is  spread  on  very 
small  surfaces  of  glass  or  fine  china  who  are  called  minia- 
ture painters. 
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Also  there  ara  si^  painters,  busy  all  about  our  cities, 
and  other  painters  who  paint  towns  red  There  are  car- 
riage painters,  or  rather,  there  were  before  horses  be- 
came extinct.  i,    /i  -^^t 

There  are  painters  who  apply  only  whitewash;  do  not 
despise  such,  as  I  hope  to  show  later  that  such  a  white- 
washer  may  become  a  skilled  painter,  even  a  master 
painter,— yes,  even  an  artist. 

Then  there  are  building  painters— and  some  of  these  call 
them  decorators,  although  if  the  surfaces  have  not  mucti 
variety  in  color  they  are  kalsominers,  and  if  the  color  is 
superabundant  they  may  call  themselves  mural  or  fresco 
artists. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  ordinary,  every-day  painters  ot 
railway  bridges  and  buildings  and  other  more  or  less  un- 
attractive structures,  who,  to  comipensate  for  the  plain- 
ness of  their  subjects,  call  themselves  maintenance  of  way 
painters. 

In  a  degree  all  of  us  may  be  included  in  the  category 
of  painters:  for  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  all  influenced 
by  environment,  and  more  'Or  less  take  on  or  reflect  the 
color  of  our  surroundings,  thus  the  impressionist  paint- 
ers, so  called,  comprise  a  large  clasjS.  'Again,  we  are 
painters  of  our  own  acts,  always  in  bright  colors,  whale 
those  of  others  are  in  drabs. 

TSTow,  paint  is  applied  for  preservative  or  decorative 
reasons,  or  both.  The  paint  on  the  exterior  of  la  build- 
ing preservcis  the  material  from  rust  or  disintegration, 
and  the  picture  painted  on  its  walls  hands  down  through 
the  years  a  record  of  events;  or.  the  painting  has  been 
for  decorative  effect,  to  cover  up  defects  or  make  them 
less  apparent,  or  to  beautify  and  adorn;  sometimes  to 
bring  out  the  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  object  and  make 
tliem  more  in  evidence  and  attractive,  sometimels  the 
reverse-  sometimes  to  accentuate,  sometimes  to  subdue. 
Strangely  these  qualities  of  painting  are  oftentimes  moist 
effectively  used,  or  abused,  by  the  female  painters  of  our 
neighbors'  families.  . 

This  Association  of  Master  Painters  is  celebrating  its 
fourteenth  anniversary,  but  the  lart  of  painting  which  you 
represent  is  a  very  old  one,  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honorable.  .  ^      .  4. 

Many  books  have  been  written  of  the  history  of  paint- 
ing and  painters.  Steam  engineering  is  an  mfant  in 
respect  to  painting;  and  long  before  printing  and  igun- 
powder  and  cloth-making  were  known,  there  were  paint- 
ers and  painting.  ^  „, 
All  through  history  there  are  references  to  the  work 
of  painters,  and  before  history  could  be  written 
alphabetical  characters,  it  was  written  in  paintmg.  hoi 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era  kings  com- 
manded that  their  victories  in  war  should  be  recorded 
and  handed  down  to  posterity  through  the  medium  of 
painting.  Ancient  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  civilization; 
when  the  tools  and  weapons  of  stone  which  its  people 
used  were  giving  place  to  those  of  metal,  painting  was 
an  art  even  at  the  time  so  perfect,  that  such  exampels 
as  now  survive,  after  6,000  or  more  years,  are  today  mar- 
vels of  harmony  and  brightness  and  permanence  of  color. 

Many  centuries  prior  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian was  the  cave  man,  whose  precarious  existence  was 
lived  in  caves,  with  clubs  and  rough  stone  weapons  as 
his  sole  dependence  for  the  food  necessary  for  his  exist- 
ence. He  W3.S  rough  and  uncouth,  with  no  written  lan- 
gua<^e  yet  even  he  was  a  painter.  On  the  walls  of  the 
caves  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  in  which,  buried  under  the 
accumulated  debris  of  centuries,  his  remains  have  been 
discovered  together  with  his  crude  stone  weapons,  have 
been  found  rough  drawings  and  paintings  in  colors  de- 
picting the  wild  animals  of  his  day  and  the  manner  of 
hunting  them.  So  the  first  man,  .the  hunter  and  flmt 
toolmaker,  was  also  a  color  worker,  and  the  history  of 
his  --^ge  comes  down  to  us  preserved  by  the  artists  of 
his  time  in  the  crude  paintings  and  drawings  on  the 
walls  of  his  chalk  cave. 

When  wc  refer  to  remote  antiquity,  we  often  refer  to 
it  as  being  before  the  Deluge.  That  is  pretty  far  back, 
but  we  have  undipnuted  evidence  in  Holy  Writ  that  there 
were  painters  befo  e  the  'Flood,  for,  do  we  not  read  that 
Noah  painted  the  Ark  within  and  without?  'Some  carp- 
ins:  critic  will  be  certain  to  .say  that  Noah  did  not  paint 
but  rather  pitched  the  ark  within  and  without.  Very 
well,  thPre  arc  many  who  in  this  day  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  pitch  and  paint,  and  even  contend  that 
pitch  is  the  best  kind  of  paint.  -  ^v. 

For  the  antiquity  of  painting,  we  may  go  "back  further 
than  the  cave  man  and  further  back  than  the  Deluge, 
and  learn  that  painting  is  older  than  the  hills.  'Rcfore 
the  hill-,  were  there  was  the  great  'Master  Painter,  He  who 
put  the  pigments  into  rocks  of  which  "He  formed  the  hills 
and  then  clothed  them  with  verdure  of  many  colors. 
The  pigments  are  there  today,  ready  foi-"  man's  use,  as 
lustrous  and  bright  as  when  first  made;  and  the  verdure 
of  grass  and  foliage  and  flower,  of  infinite  variety  of 
tint  and  color  *ave  come  and  gone  with  the  numberless 
seasons  and  will  continue  to  cdme  again  and  again  with- 
out the  loss  of  any  of  their  beauty.  And  before  the  hills 
■     were  formed  there  were  the  skies  and  seas  Wondrously 
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and  bountifully  colored  as  backgrounds  for  the  hills.  This 
great  Master  Color  'Maker  and  Painter  covered  all  His 
creations  with  marvelous  colors  of  innumerable  shades 
and  tints.  . 

Modern  paint-makers  strive  to  make  colorte  which  wiU 
be  fast  and  not  fugitive.  The  great  Master  Painters 
colors  are  both  fast  and  fugitive,  unchangeable  and  yet 
forever  changing.  The  sea  is  blue,  all  shades  of  "blue, 
and  fades  into  grays  and  then  into  greens  and  back 
again  Into  blues;  .and  with  all  these  ever  recurring 
ehangas  the  sea  is  as  .blue  and  as  green  as  ever.  The 
skies  and  the  clouds  were  pamted  in  many  hues  oii 
blue  and  gold,  crimson  and  white,  yes,  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  and  these  throughout  countless  ages  have 
been  ever  changing,  and  yet  today  are  as  'bright  and  . 
enduring  as  at  the  beginning. 

What  present  day  paint-maker,  with  all  his  skill,  could 
year  by  year  produce  colors  as  true  to  type  as  that  of 
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the  rose,  which  this  Master  Painter  has  brought  forth 
anew  through  thousands  of  years? 

I  think  there  are  many,  even  among  painters,  who  lack 
the  true  painter's  instinct,  and  'have  little  or  no  apprecia- 
tion for  the  ever  changing  and  ever  wonderfully  beautiful 
color  displays  of  nature.  .Because  they  arc  so  lavishly  he- 
stowed,  we  esteem  them  common,  and  hurry  along  our 
ways,  scarcely  taking  time  to  notice  a  brilliant  sunset, 
the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  on  the  water,  the  many 
tints  of  fields  and  woods,  and  the  rich  and  exquisite 
coloring  of  flowers  and  birds.  Comparer!  with  thes(>  dis- 
plays man's  imitatinn.s  appear  cheap  and  insignificant. 

The  literature  of  all  countries  is  filled  with  praise  of 
the  achievements  of  the  art  of  painting.  Historians  make 
honorable  mention  of  painters  along  Avith  patriots  and 
scholars  and  others.  From  this  great  list,  time  permits  of 
but  one  reference.  The  great  American  humorist.  Mark 
Twain,  has  immortalized  a  painter.  This  iiaintor's  name 
was  Tom  Sawyer. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  Tom  Sawyer?  Tom 
li\-ed  with  his  aunt  in  a  country  town  and  was  a  typical 
lioy.  On  one  bright,  sunny  morning  when  the  .iwlmminR 
pool,  the  woods  and  all  nature  were  callinp  every  active 
boy  to  play.  Tom's  aunt  also  called,  and  giving  Tom  a 
pail  of  whitewash  and  a  brush,  directed  him  to  white- 
wash the  fence.  Strange  that  there  should  ho  such  klll- 
ioys  In  this  world,  and  Tom's  auntie  was  one  of  tliem. 
Poor  Tom!  The  pail  of  whitewash  looked  as  big  a.«!  a 
pond  and  the  liigh  board  fence  seemed  to  cover  the 
landscape.  He  began  his  job  very  dejectedly,  becoming 
a  painter  not  of  choice,  hut  of  stern  necessity;  he  painted 
for  his  board,  and  painting  was  a  drudge;  lie  was  ashamed 
of  his  job.  and  so  of  him.«elf.  How  the  jilios  of  the  boys 
oi'  their  way  to  play  would  cut,  and  what  reply  could  he 
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make!  Tom  wanted  to  be  thought  well  of  by  his  play- 
mates—how could  he  save  himself  from  disgrace?  Ah! 
He  had  it!  He  would  make  the  work  seem  important  and 
his  importance  would  grow  with;  it!  Fortunate  painter 
in  any  Jine  'Who  arrives  at  such  conclusion!  iSo*  as  the 
boys  came  along  they  saw  Tom  at  work,  with  many 
elaborate  flourishes  of  the  brush,  a  hard  rub  here  and  a 
touch  there,  standing  back  and  throwing  up  his  head 
and  looking  at  his  work,  and  carefully  retouching,  and, 
wonder  of  wonders,  all  absorbed  in  his  work.  Thus  it 
became  "some  job"  and  Tom  a  skilled  workman,  proud 
of  himself  and  of  his  work,  working  not  only  because  he 
must,  but  because  of  the  joy  of  doing  something  worth 
while. 

Tom's  enthusiasm,  even  if  somewhat  forced,  was  con- 
tagious. Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  who,  if  he  was  not 
obliged  to  paint,  did  not  want  to,  and,  did  not  think 
he  could  paint  as  good  as  any  painter?  One  by  one 
the  boys  asked,  and  then  (pleaded,  for  a  try  at  the  brush, 
but  no,  this  was  a  very  difficult  and  particular  job,  and 
Tom's  auntie  had  particularly  instructed  him  not  to  in- 
trust it  to  ^.nyone  else.  It  was  not  every  day  that  a 
boy  could  get  a  fence  to  whitewash  and  the  boys  burned 
with' envy,  one  by  one  parting  with  their  valuable  trifles 
for  the  privilege  of  a  few  strokes  with  the  brush.  As  Tom 
received  their  valuables — old  knives,  marbles,  apple  cores 
and  such  like — he  wished  that  the  pail  of  whitewash 
were  larger  and  the  fence  higher  and  longer. 

So  Tom  became  a  master  painter;  his  playfellows  did 
the  painting  while  he  sat  and  directed  the  job,  taking 
in  the  profits.  His  promotion  from  a,  painter  who  worked 
for  his  board  to  that  of  a  master  painter  was  -ciuite 
rapid,  and  must  have  come  about,  not  only  because  he 
had  an  eye  for  painting,  but  for  the  practical  business  end 
of  life  as  well.  Tom  was  a  master  painter  of  a  very  high 
order  in  that  he  had  the  ability  to  instill  in  his  as- 
sistants a  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  They  were 
not  painting  beca.use  they  had  to,  but  for  the  joy  of  doing 
something  which  Tom  made  them  think  was  of  unusual 
imt)ortance,  and  one  which  only  skilled  workmen  might 
be  permitted  to  do.  Indeed,  they  had  parted  with  things 
they  valued  for  the  privilege  of  working,  and  each  vied 
with  the  others  in  doing  the  small  portion  permitted  him. 
Tom  did  not  give  a  bonus  to  his  men,  tout  quite  the  con- 
trairy,  they  paid  for  the  privilege'  of  working  for  him. 

Surely  he  who  can  instill  in  those  with  whom  he  is 
associated  an  enthusiasm  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts, 
is  a  master  workman,  whether  it  be  at  painting  or  any 
other  line  of  human  endeavor. 

He  who  paints  a  landscape  or  a  portrait  chooses  not 
only  his  subject  Ibut  its  setting.  Aifter  the  landscape  is 
completed  if  the  old  mill,  or  the  shepherd's  hut,  or  the 
roadway  bridge,  do  not  harmonize  with  the  sky  and  the 
trees  or  other  settings  so  as  to  make  the  whole  effective, 
the  painter  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  brush  and  a  penny's 
worth  of  paint  changes  the  colors,  or  the  outlines  of 
the  offending  object,  or  perhaps  eliminates  it  altogether. 
The  portrait  painter,  if  the  finished  work  is  not  to  his 
liking,  can  in  a  few  short  minutes  change  the  scarf,  the 
robe  or  cloak  of  his  subject  to  such  tint,  form  or  texture 
as  to  bring  into  better  contrast  the  subject  of  the  portrait. 
In  both  cases  there  is  but  one  point  of  view  and  the 
combinations  of  foreground  and  background  and  setting 
once  fixed  to  the  saisfacion  of  he  painter  remain  un- 
changed. 

But  the  work  of  the  every-day  painter  of  bridges  and 
buildings  is  not  so  simple.  When  his  structure  has  been 
painted,  if  it  does  not  harmonize,  much  less  swear  at  its 
surroundings,  so  much  time  and  expense  have  been  in- 
curred that  it  must  remain  a  monument  to  his  lack  of 
artistic  ability.  Its  atmosphere  ever  changes,  its  setting 
varies  with  the  seasons,  and  the  points  of  vieiw  are  many. 

Which  ig  the  easier?  If  both  are  well  done  why  call 
one  workman  an  artist  and  the  other  simply  a  painter? 
Both  manifest  imagination,  but  that  of  the  latter  must 
be  more  perfect  because  his  work  must  be  clearly  defined 
from  its  inception,  and  cannot  he  touched  up  as  can  that 
of  the  land.scape  or  porti-ait  painter. 

What  is  an  artist?  Is  the  painter  of  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  ipainted  ocean  an  artist?  Yes  and  no.  Is  the 
painter  of  a  building  or  a  bridge  an  artist?  Yes  and  no. 
The  painter  on  canvases  may  be  a  drudge  and  simple 
dauber  of  colors,  while  he  who  paints  the  roughest  sur- 
faces in  the  crudest  colors  may  be  in  the  truest  sense 
an  artist.  The  paJinter  on  canvases  and  others  of  their 
class,  paint  their  pictures  for  the  living  which  the  world 
accords  thiem  and,  ito  this  extent,  they  are  no  more 
artists  than  h©  who  paints  a  bridge  or  a  building  and 
does  so  for  his  daily  wage.  D'o  not  think  that  all  the 
drudges  in  painting  are  tho.se  avho  paint  rough  structures, 
and  that  those  who  paint  pictures  in  many  colors  monopo- 
lize all  the  joy  of  painting. 

I  saw,  a  few  days  since,  a  reference  to  what  was  called 
a  "painter's  breakfast,"  which  was  coffee  and  a  cigarette. 
The  meanest  painter,  you  gentlemen  know,  can  do  better 
than  that. 

An  artist  is  one  who  practice?  art.  Art,  simply  defined, 
is  a  combination  of  two  human  qualities,  one  physical  and 


the  other  mental,  one  of  the  hand  and  the  other  of  the 
mind.  The  first,  in  its  perfection,  we  call  skill,  and  the 
second  we  call  thought  or  imagination.  The  skilled  work- 
man, without  trained  imagination,  is  simply  a  skilled 
workman.  The  imaginative  workman,  without  the  well 
trained  hand  and  eye,  is  simply  an  inefficient  dreamer. 
The  t/wo  in  proper  combination  make  the  artist. 

On  the  title  page  of  a  text  book,  which,  as  a  young 
man,  I  had  to  diligently  study,  was  a  definitition  of  art 
and  the  artist  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  simple  and 
complete.    It  was  as  follows: 

"He  just  is  despised!  who  ne'er  did  thought  to  his 
labors  ibring. 
For  this  is  art's  true  indication. 

When  skill  is  minister  to  thought, 
Wlien  types  which  are  the  mind's  creation 
The  hand  to  perfect  form  hath  wrought." 
A    master    Wiorkman    has    painted    a    iword  picture 
apocalypse  for  painters.    In  it,  if  we  are  goid,  we  are  all 
to  be  painters,  even  master  painters;  and  we  are  to  paint 
only  for  the  joy  of  doing  something  worth  while.  We 
have  seen  how  painting  was  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  he  shows  how  painting  is  to  be  our  final  achievement. 
You  Maintenance  of  Way  Painters,  who  sometimes  tliink 
your  brushes  pretty  coarse  and  the  surfaces  too  large, 
will  see  that  you  will  paint  with  brushes  of  comet's  tails 
on  surfaces  leagues  in  length.    This  master  workman  is 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  his  picture  is  this:— 
"When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the  tubes 

are  tw"isted  and  dried, 
Whert  the  oldest  colors  have  failed,  and  the  youngest 

critic  has  died. 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith  we  shall  need  it— lie  down 

for  an  eon  or  two. 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  set  us  to 
woi'k  anew ! 

And  those  that  wei-e  good  shall  be  happy;  they  shall 

sit  in  a  golden  chair; 
They  shall  slash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes 

of  comet's  hair; 
They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from^Magdalene, 

Peter  andi  Paul; 
They  shall  work  cTor  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be 

tired  at  all! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the 

■Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall 

work  for  fame: 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  working,  and  each,  in  his 

separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  things  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  God  of 
things  as  they  are." 

^'^aL^^'^®^  '^^^  greeted  with  applause  and  on  motion 
ot  mt.  Jones,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a 
written  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Loweth. 

The  Linseed  Oil  Problem. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  the  foJlowing  question:— 

In  view  of  the  falct  that  the  government  estimate  ol 
the  current  year's  flaxseed  crop  is  11,000,000  bushels, 
while  the  normal  consumption  is  29,000,000  bushels;  that 
the  Argentine  crop  harvested  early  in  1917  was  almost 
a  total  fafilure  and  less  than,  the  seed  requirements  for 
that  country,  and  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  shipping 
to  bring  seed  from  Argentine  in  April  and  May,  1918, 
and  that  in  consequence  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of 
linseed  oil,  what  can  we  as  Maintenance  of  Way  Mas- 
ter Pa.inters  offer  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty? 

Referred  to  the  Question  (Box  Committee. 

In  explanation  of  his  reason  for  offering  this  question, 
Mr.  Brown  stated  at  some  length  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  that  confronts  painters  and  manufacturers. 
Soya  bean,  perilla  and  Chinese  wood  oil  tlrat  have  been 
suggested  as  partial  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  are  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market.  The  soya  beans  planted  in 
this  country  are  heing  used  for  food.  Sunflowers  have 
not  ibeen  planted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  sunflower 
seed  oil  available.  Whiting  and  chalk  are  practically 
no  longer  imported.  American  process  zinc  oxide  is  no 
longer  available  to  the  paint  manufacturer,  all  that  is 
produced  going  to  the  rubber  tire  industry.  Leaded  zinc 
made  from  zinc  ore,  containing  from  five  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  lead,  instead  of  from  the  Fi-anklinite  ore  is  all 
that  is  now  availahle.  In  the  words  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us  and 
the  painter  should  .=tudy  how  he  can  best  meet  the  situ- 
ation. 

President  Rieboldt  introduced  C.  H.  Hall,  vice-president 
of  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who 
read  the  following  paper: — 

The  Painting  of  Interior  Walls. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  painting  of  interior 
T.'alls  your  interest,  no  doubt,  is  largely  or  entirely  in 
oil,  paints  and  enamels,  and  not  in  water  paints  and 
kalsomines.  In  consequence  the  subject  will  be  considered 
entirely  from  the  former  viewpoint. 
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This,  therefore,  classifies  the  paints  under  discussion 
into,  first;— Flat,  eg-g-shell  and  oil-gloss  paints,  and  sec- 
ond:—Flat,  egg-shell  and  gloss  enamels. 

It  is  assumed,  further,  that  you  are  interested  prin- 
cipally in  the  use  of  light  tinted  paints  and,  as  the^a 
require  the  use  of  white  pigments,  white  lead,  zinc  oxide 
and  lithopone  are  the  pigments  which  .must  Ibe  used  for 
the  base. 

The  properties  and  characteristics  of  the  first  two  pig- 
ments are  too  generally  known  to  necessitate  further  dis- 
cussion. Lithopone,  however,  is  not  as  well  known  a 
pigment  and  a  full  discussioit  of  its  properties  and  char- 
acteristica  may  prove  of  interest  and  profit. 

The  discovery  of  lithopone  is  credited  to  Orr,  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  the  year  1S74.  It  was  used  to  a  greater  extent 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  up  to  the  year  1902  its  consumpticn  here 
was  very  small.  By  1908,  it  was  'being  used  in  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  thousand  tons  per  year, 
and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  1917,  the  consumption  will 
be  in  excess  of  fifty  thousand  tons.  Aibout  fifty  per  cent, 
is  used  in  the  paint  trade,  thirty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
rubiber  trade,  and  the  balance  in  oil  cloth,  etc. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  such  a  tremendous  increase 
in  loonsumiption  warramts  careful  consideration'  of  the 
product  and  must  be  due  to  certain  inherent  merits. 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into  any  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  method  of  manufaature  of  this  pigment, 
tut  you  will,  no  doulbt,  be  interested  in  a  description  of 
the  manufacture,  in  a  general  way. 

Zinc,  either  in  the  form  of  oxide,  metal,  or  dross,  is 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  purified  so  as  to  make 
pure  zinc  sulphate.  Ordinary  barytes,  or  natural  barium 
sulphate,  is  crushed  to  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  smialler, 
mixed  with  coal  and  heated  in  a  rotating  furnace.  This 
results  in  the  carbon  in  the  coal  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen in  the  barium  sulphate  and  producing  a  crude  barium 
sulphide  This  barium  sulphide  is  reiadily  soluble  m  hot 
water  and,  when  this  solution  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  solution  of  /inc  sulphate,  it  results  in  a  precipitation 
of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  sulphate  of  barium,  both  of  which 
are  insoluble  in  water.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  at  this  point,  that  the  sulphate 
of  barium  is  not  the  ordinary  barytes,  but  that  it  has 
been  converted  into  another  chemical  compound  and  re- 
formed by  precipitation,  so  that,  while  in  the  same  chem- 
ical form  as  the  original  barytes,  it  is  quite  different  m 
ts  physical  properties. 

The  insoluble  material  formed  from  the  above  mixture, 
i-,  then  dried  and  heated  in  a  muffle  furnace,  then  with- 
drawn while  hot  and  quenched  in  water.  It  is  then 
R-round  in  water  to  a  fine  powder,  fioated,  pressed,  dried, 
and  roground  in  a  dry  pulverizing  machine,  resulting  m 
the  completed  product. 

The  comiposmition  o-f  the  flni-s-hed  material  is  approxi- 
mately 72  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate,  and  28  per  cent 
zinc  sulphide  and  oxide,  the  latter  being  present  in  small 
quantities,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide  dur- 
ing the  heating  process. 

The  phy.sical  properties  of  the  pigment  thus  produced 
are  of  more  interest  than  is  the  method  of  manufacture 
or  it=  chemical  composition.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  manu- 
facturing methods  enter  decidedly  into  the  production 
of  the  pigment,  some  variations  will  be  found  between 
products  made  by  different  manufacturers,  but  in  general 
the  properties  are  as  follows:— 

In  color  the  pigment  is  much  whiter  than  white  lead 
and  about  equal  to  the  best  grades  of  French  process 
zinc  oxide.  The  texture  is  more  nearly  isimilar  to  lead  than 
to  7inc  oxide,  lac-king  as  it  dbes  the  perfect  smoothness  of 
the  latter,  but  in  this  respect  there  are  possibilities  of  a 
great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  lithopone  by 
more  thorough  water  floating.  Its  color  is  unaffected 
by  sulphur  or  nvdrogen  sulphide,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  already  :x  sulphide  combination.  It  is  somewhat 
le.ss'  active  chemically  on  the  liquids  used  in  grinding 
and  mixing  than  is  zinc  oxide,  .        •  „fto^ 

On  account  of  its  being  a  sulphide  pigment,  it  is  often 
a.ssumed  it  c.innot  be  used,  safely  with  the  pigments  and 
driers  contninimi-  lead,  on  account  of  the  formulation  of 
lead  andi  tinted  with  such  colors  as  chrome  yellow  and 
case  as  it  can  be  used  safely  wi*h  driers  containing 
read' sulphide,  which  is  black.  However  such  is  not  tho 
chrome  green  without  giving  rise  to  any  complications. 

In  opacity,  lithopone  i.=.  equ.-U  or  slightly  superior  to 
zinc,  which  means  that  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  white 
lead'.  In  making  this  statement,  I  realize  that  many  of 
you  may  take  exception  to  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that, 
pound  for  pound,  zinc  oxide  has  greater  opacity  than 
white  lead.  Tn  other  words,  if  the  same  'ivrifjht  of  pigment 
is  spread  over  the  same  area,  llie  zinc  oxide  will  ob.scurc 
the  surface  better  than  the  white  lead. 

In  actual  practice,  this,  of  course,  does  not  take  place, 
as  white  lead  paint  contains  so  much  more  pigment  that 
it  naturally  re.sults  in  a  much  greater  weight  of  pigment 
being  spread  over  the  same  area. 

To  demonstrate  the  relative  opacity  between  white  lead, 
zinc  oxide  and  lithopone,  I  wish  to  present  these  panels, 
prepared  by  painting  over  a  black  surface  with  paints 
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prepared  from  these  three  pigments  by  mixing  and  grind- 
ing equal  weights  of  pigment  and  thinning  to  equal 
volumes.  An  equal  volume  of  each  paint  was  taken,  m 
each  case,  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  panel.  This 
means  that,  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  on  a 
small  scale,  an  equal  weight  of  each  pigment  has  been 
spread  over  an  equal  ai'ea.  The  result  is  so  evident  that 
it  cannot  be  questioned,  unless  the  accuracy  of  the  test 
is  questioned,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  as  accurate 
as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  test  of  this  character. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  favorable  characteristics 
of  lithopone,  it  has  certain  properties  which  are  not  so 
much  in  its  favor  and  it  is  just  as  important  to  discuss 
these,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  limitations  to  its 

proper  use.  ,         ^    .  t,.^,„ 

In  direct  sunlight,  particularly  on  the  exterior,  litho- 
pone is  liable  to  discolor  and  turn  a  decided  gray.  There 
is  a  dfference  in  brands  in  this  respect,  some  turning 
very  quickly;  some  being'  almost  fast,  excepting  under  the 
most  humid  weather  conditions  when  the  sun's  rays  a'-e 
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most  intense.  The  tendency  to  turn  is  decidedly  greater 
in  the  outside  than  on  the  inside,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
in  most  cases,  sunlight  reaching  the  interior  does  so 
through  window  glass,  which  filters  out  the  more  active 
rays. 

In  addition,  lithopone  has  not  shown  itself  to  be  a 
pisrment  of  any  great  durability  for  exterior  use,  a  straight 
lithopone  paint  disintegrating  much  more  quickly  than 
does  a  white  lead  paint.  It  is  used,  to  a  certain  extent 
in  cheap  grades  of  paint  to  modify  the  hardness  of  zinc 
oxide  but,  on  the  whole,  it  should  bo  con-'-'idered.  at  the 
present  stage  of  paint  manufacture  at  least,  as  essentially 
a  pigment  for  interior  use. 

In  connection  with  its  other  propei'ties,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  lithopone  will  one  average  in  the  cost  about 
60  per  cent,  the  co.st  of  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide.  Conse- 
quently when  all  its  properties  a.s  a  paint  pigment  are 
taken  into  consideration,  we  find  tho  very  strongest  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  its  use. 

The  present  world  condition  i.?  teaching  us  lesson.'?  whicb 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  overlook,  if  America  is  to  keei> 
abreast  of  European  competition.  Failure  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  economical  materials  and  inelhods  for  accomp- 
lishing our  puipo.=€  affects  not  only  tho  individual  and 
the  individual  company,  but  affects  the  public  as  a  whol<x 

Allowing  a  stool  railway  bridge  to  rust  and  deteriorate, 
from  lack  of  paint,  may  seem  a  matter  of  interest  only 
to  those  who  are  stockholders  of  the  railroad,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  results  in  an  indirect  lo.ss  In  everj' 
citizen,  bocause  it  is  n,  needless  distruk'llon  of  capit.il.  and 
the  total  wealth  of  the  country  is  a  matter  \vhi<-ii  alTcct.s 
us  all  directly  and  indirectly.  • 

The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  the  destruction  of 
property  by  sucli  niojin.'--  is  desirable,  as  it  makes  .addi- 
tional work.  If  such  were  tho  case,  tho  groalost  prosper- 
ity could  he  obtained  by  erecting  .strucUiros  and  imme- 
diately destroying  them.  The  fallacy  of  this  is  so  evi- 
dent that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  di.scuss  it  further. 

AVhilc  the  economic  loss  may  not  ho  so  evident,  where 
one  pigment  is  used  tliat  could  be  sulislltulcd  to  advant- 
age by  .a.  cheaper  product,  it  is  nevortholcss  a  fact  that 
the  economic  los.o  takes  place  and  it.  therefore,  becomes 
a  patriotic  duty  to  make  a  careful  study  of  this  feature. 
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to  endeavor  to  reach  the  desired  goal  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner  possilDle.  .  . 

We  will  probably  find  little,  if  any,  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  class  of  paint  desirable  for  general  interior 
use  The  danger  of  the  use  o'f  varnish  in  paint,  particu- 
larly in  the  primer,  is  most  vividly  illustrated  at  times  by 
cracking  and  ipeelmg  and,  for  ordinary  interior  walls,  the 
nearer  that  w«  confine  ourselves  to  straight  oil  products, 
the  farther  we  will  keep  away  from  trouble. 

Enamels,  ot  course,  have  their  proper  use  and,  before 
going  further,  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  their  composi- 
tion and  proper  uses.  ,        ,  ■„ 

Here  as  in  paints,  your  interest  is  no  doubt  largely  m 
light  tints,  wdiich  require  the  use  of  a  large  percentage 
of  white  pig-ment.  • 

Zinc  oxide  has  peculiar  propertiesi,  which  make  it  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  use  in  enamels.  Where  extreme  white- 
ness is  required,  iwe  have  the  perfect,  white  French 
process  zinc,  and  for  the  tinted  enamels  the  high  grade 
American  process  zinc,  both  of  which  have  a  peculiar 
■smoothness,  which  results  in  producing  a  perfect  enamel 
surface. 

Lithopone  can  -be  used  to  a  certain  extent  m  conjunc- 
tion with  zinc  oxide,  -but  it  has  not  the  perfect  smooth- 
ness which  is  desired  in  certain  types  of  enamel  finish, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  not  usedl  in  the  very  high  grade 
products.  .     . ,      „  1  „ 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  liquids  of  enamels,  we 
find  that  these  mav  vary  all  the  way  [from  cheap  rosin 
varnish  to  la  long  oil,  hard  gum,  finishing  varnish,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  hiighest  grade  enamels,  ^  the 
liquid  contains  no  gum  at  all,  'but  is  composed  entirely 
of  oil,  the  resultant  product  having  the  gloss  and  flow 
of  an  enamel,  while  retaining  the  elasticity  of  oil  paint. 

When  interior  walls  or  woodwork  are  finished  with 
enamels  containing  hard  drying  varnish,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  this  will  crack  and  check  and 
require  scraping  cr  sandpapering  to  put  into  proper  con- 
dition for  repainting.  Even  the  'best  grades  of  varnish 
will  lose  their  elasticity,  sooner  than  an  oil  pamt,  ana 
while  the  all  oil  enamels  will  not  do  so,  they  are  more 
difficult  to  apply  and  less  economical  than  properly  made 
paint  or  se:ni-enamel.  The  result  is  that  the  use  ot 
enamel  should  be  confined  to  that  class  of  work  where 
a  very  fine  finish  is  desired  and  where,  m  reflnishing, 
the  work  of  robbing  down  and  sanding  will  'be  justified. 
This  clas^  of  work,  no  doubt,  represents  only  a  small 
amount  oif  that  in  which  you  are  directly  "Uteres ted  and 
we  will,  therefore,  take  up  the  discussion  of  oil  p'amts 
made  with  the  various  pigments'.  ,        .  .  - 

You  are  all  familiar  w4th  the  lead  and  oil  piamt  for 
interior  use  made  either  by  thinning  the  pajste  with  oil, 
turpentine  or  a  combination  of  each.  You  have  also^ 
used  comibination  lead  and  zinc  and,  no  douibt,  many  o;f 
you  ha^  used  specification  paints  maide  from  vano'us 
in-redients  in  which  ordinary  oil  is  used  as  a  vehicle. 
In  order  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  pamts  thus 
produced  and  paints  made  with  ,^y,^f„^,^,f ,^ 
is  subject  to  heat  treatment  to  give  it  add  tional  tooldy 
and  flowing  properties,  I  have  had  four  panels  prepared. 
-One  white  lead  and  oil  thinned  with  turpentine,  one 
zinc  oxkle  in  'oil  thinned  with  ^urperitine  and  two  of 
lithopone,  one  made  so  as  to  produce  a  dead  flat  finish,  and 
the  other  to  produce  an  egg  shell  finish. 

An  examination  of  these  panels  would  seem  to  present 
a  stronger  argument  than  any  which  I  can  put  forward. 
You  will  note  that  in  covering,  flowing  and  general  ex- 
ce'lence  of  finish  the  lithopone  products  are  mcompar- 
aibly  .superior  and  you  will  be  'stiU  further  interested  m 
•  the  cost  per  gallon  of  these  products,  on  the  present  mar- 
ket basis,  'Without  taking  into  consideration  any  of  the 
•  labor  cost  of  thinning  the  lead  and  zmc  paints. 

These  costs  are  as  follows: — 

Lead  paint   $2.65  per  gjallon 

Zinc    paint    „ 

Flat  lithopone  paint   

Egg  shell  lithopone  pamt   -i-o" 

In  applying  paints  on  interiors,  you  no  doubt  encounter 
every  possi'Me  type  and  kind  of  surface,  including  old 
and  new  wood,  plaster,  cement  and  'brick  and  the  ques- 
tion s  o'ften  brought  up  as  to  whether  .sPe^»f^P«-;^;ts  ,are 
not  required  for  these  different  m'atenals,  and  whether 
the  lime  paint  that  is  suitable  for  one  is  smtable  for 
the  other.  ^.  .  ■  ^ 

If  the  'S'urfiace  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  pamt,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  same  class 
i-ji  paint  is  not  suitable  for  all  these  surfaces,  although 
certain  modifications,  such  as  the  amount  of  oil  added 
to  the  priming  coat,  are,  of  cour.se,  necessiary.  Various 
and  sundry  methods,  which  it  is  claimed  will  permit  paint 
to  be  applied  over  tiiem  with  safety,  are  offered  for  treat- 
ment of  damp  plaster  and  cement  walls.  Tliis  practice 
is  dbviousiy  unsafe  and,  where  it  is  successful,  only  proves 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Every  one  knows  that  satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
obtained  by  painting  on  damp  wood  and  everyone  should 
know  that  even  less  satisfactory  results  can  be  expected 
by  painting  on  wet  plaster  or  cement,  as  the(  condition 
Is  further  complicated  by  alkali  in  the  material.  Once 
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the  material  is  completely  dried  out,  this  alkali  is  con- 
verted by  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  into  its  original 
form,  and  such  a  surface  presents  no  special  problems 
whatever.  ;Kveii  the  use  oi  lime-proof  colors  for  unting, 
which  is  sometimes  advocated,  is  not  necessary.  If  'the 
walls  are  perfectly  dry  the  colors  will  be  unaffected, 
while,  if  moisture"  is  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
affect  them,  it  will  have  a  still  more  serious  efliect  on 
the  paint  film  and,  even  if  the  colors  were  limeproof,  it 
would  affect  the  film  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  cause  seri- 
ous ispotting.  The  only  siafe  method  to  follow  is  to  allow 
new  walls  to  dry  thoroughly.  _  _ 

The  causes  of  spotting  and  peeling  are  suibjeots  of  in- 
teresit.  In  Che  cases  which  have  come  under  my  O'bser- 
vation  I  'have  found  few  instances  where  the  trouble  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  from  the  chemical  action  of  the 
surface  painted.  In  almost  all  cases,  peeling  results  from 
the  use  of  cheap  varnish  in  the  primer,  which  prevents 
proper  penetration  and  eventually  causes  it  to  become 
brittle  and  crack  off.  Again,  in  repainting,  it  is  caused 
by  painting  over  a  greasy  surface  or  a  hard  surface  with 
a  high  gloss.  'Spotting,  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  new 
work,  appears  to  'be  due  simply  to  the  presence  of  suc- 
tion spots  in  the  plaster.  These  are  generally  called  hot 
spots,  which  term  would  seem  to  refer  to  spots  caused 
bv  chemical  action  of  the  plaster  or  cement.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  however,  they  are  simply  spots  Which 
have  not  ibeen  troweled  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face and  which,  therefore,  suck  in  more  of  the  paint  which 
is  applied  over  them.  The  surest  way  to  guard 
against  these  spots  occurring  in  the  finished  work 
is  to  make  sure.  Tiefore  the  finishing  coat  is  ap- 
plied, that  none  of  these  dead  chalky,  looking  spots  are 
present  in  the  undercoat  and  if  they  are.  that  sufficient 
priming  point  is  applied  over  them  to  satisfy  the  suction. 

The  subject  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a  dis- 
cussion of  specification  p'aint  for  intertor  use. 

There  is  no  question  whatsoever  -as  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  bv  the  buver  from  the  use  of  specification  paints, 
and  up  to  their  point  of  limitation  they  are  to  be  advo- 
cated. Specifications  of  composition  are,  however,  limited 
to  standardized  materials  made  t-y  -standardized  methods 
and  ceases  to  be  of  -service  and  becomes  a  liability  when 
the  personal  element  is  necesmry  in  their  -manulaoture, 
or  where  it  cannot  be  determined  positively  whether  the 
material  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Why  is  it  that  coach  finishing  varnish  is  not  bought 
according  to  specifications?  It  is  possible  to  specify  the 
different."  ingredients  desired  and  to  determine  whether 
they  are  present  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  However, 
it  is  generaliv  known  that  the  merits  of  finishing  varnish 
depend  to  such  a  great  degree  on  the  method  of  manu- 
facture that  no  railroad  co-mp-any  would  be  -siatisfied  to 
-buy  this  class  of  material  except  on  an  actual  service  test. 
This  same  thing  applies  'to  interior  paints  to  a  very  decided 
extent. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  follov/ing  specifications  of  the  com- 
position of  interior  station  paint,  -which  i.-,  used  by  one 
of  the  large  railroads  and  la.n  examination  of  it  may  prove 
of  interest  — 

Pigment  by  weight   65  per  cent. 

Ve^hicle  by  weight   35  per  cent. 

Composition  of  pigment  by  weight:— 

Corroded  white  lead   "5  per  cent. 

Sublimed   lead   1^  Per  cent. 

Zinc  oxide   Per  cent. 

Asbestine   10  per  cent 

-Color  pigments  not  over  10  per  cent. 

Composition  of  vehicle  by  weight:— 

■Boiled  linseed  oil   55  per  cent. 

Turpentine   "0_  per  cent 

Turpentine  dryer  la  P^r  cent. 

Platting  varnish   40  per  cent. 

This  material  is  made  of  standard  pigments  and  stand- 
ard liquids,  with  the  exception  of  the  flatting  varnish, 
on  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  standard  and  the  merit 
of  the  resulting  paint  will,  -of  course,  vary  with  the  varia- 
tions in  this  material.  In  consequence,  paints  made  by 
different  manufacturers,  delivered  according  to  this  speci- 
fication, will  vary  widely  in  many  important  characteris- 
tics. Under  no  consideration,  however,  would  the  best 
paint  which  could  fee  furnished,  at  the  lowest  price,  be 
as  good  a  value  as  would  a  properly  made  lithopone  pamt. 

"^T  -would  like  the  privilege  of  offering  for  your  consider- 
ation what  I  feel  -would  be  both  a  practical  specification 
for  this  class  of  material  and  one  which  would  result  in 
securing  the  greatest  money  value,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  an  opportunity  for  the  manufacturer  to  apply 
his  technical  knowledge  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

First -—The  paint  desired  under  these  specifications  shall 
match  the  standard  in  shade,  gloss  and  -fineness  of  tex- 
ture. 

-Second:— The  liquid  shall  consist  of  nothing  but  pure 
vegetable  oil  and  thinners. 

rpijii-d-— Samples  will  be  accepted  for  tests  from  com- 
panies of  recognized  standing  and  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  material  which  has  superior  properties  in  cover- 
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ing-,  ease  of  spreading,  flowing  and  general  excellence  and 
economy  of  finisli.  td,^^;^ 

The  above  specifications  can  be  easily  enforced.  Jriosm 
Is  the  only  material  that  would  be  used  m  place  of  ou 
and  its  presence  can  be  detected  by  a  simple  laboratory 
test  requiring  but  a  few  momente.  Its  presence  or  ab- 
sence is  all  that  it  is  desired  to  know,  and  not  the  quan- 
tity present.  The  proposition  is,  therefore,  put  directly 
up  to  the  manufacturer  to  use  his  knowledge  in  producing 
a  paint  of  the  greatest  value,  and  the  final  decision  is  m 
the  hands  of  the  master  painter  as  to  which  pamt  is  tne 
most  economical  for  his  use. 

It  seems  that  such  a  method  should  stimulate  the  manu- 
facturers to  their  greatest  efforts,  something  not  the 
ca=ie  with  present  method  of  writing  specifications  where 
a  premium  is  oftentimes  placed  on  producing,  not  Vhe 
best  paint  that  can  be  made  under  the  specifications,  but 
the  cheapest  paint  that  can  be  produced  and  stUl  pass 
the  specifications. 

Mr  Hall  said  in  addition,  that  he  had  only  touched  on 
the  liigh  lights  and  there  were  many  points  which  should 
come  up  in  discussion. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  some  of  the  flat  wau 
paints  were  not  China  wood  oil  varnish  propositions? 

'Mr  Hall  replied  that  this  was  originally  the  case,  but 
most  of  the  manufacturers  are  now  usmg  China  wood 
oil  specially  treated,  instead  of  China  wood  oil  varnish. 
It  'has  the  peculiar  property  that  sometimes,  when  you 
■want  China  wood  oil  to  dry  flat,  it  will  dry  glossy. 

iMr    Jones  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  and  ac- 
cepted with  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Hall. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  «.  B.  Wilson,  master 
painter  of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railway,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Methods  Employed  in  Protecting  the  Public 
from  Paint  and  Danger  During 
Renovating  Period. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Master  'Painters'  Association  of  United  States  and 
Canada:— 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  a,s 
possible,  as  different  conditions,  too  numerous  to  be  dealt 
with  by  one  individual,  have  to  be  met  with  in  renovating 
interiors  and  exteriors  of  buildings  and  beautifying  fix- 
tures on  railroads,  v/here  the  traveling  public  are  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  or  loitering  or  sitting  waiting  for  trams. 

In  reference  to  materials,  nearly  all  railroads  have  a 
certain  class  of  materials  which  their  master  painters 
have  to  use  in  preserving  and  beautifying  their  build- 
ings and  fixtures,  so  I  will  not  try  to  specify  any  materials, 
only  to  state  that  the  more  bullet  proof  the  finish  is,  the 
more  sanitary  and  beautiful,  especially  the  lower  parts  of 
buildings  used  by  the  traveling  public  will  be  m  the  end. 

In  renovating  stations  and  in  painting  fixtures  near 
stations,  where  travel  is  heavy,  quick  drying  materials 
are  a  necessity,  on  account  of  the  limited  time  we  have 
to  finish  them,  to  toe  able  to  paint  or  refinish  them,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  traffic,  so  durability  is  sometimes 
overlooked  to  get  a  sanitary  and  beautiful  appearance, 
but  at  the  .same  time  it  is  known  by  us  all  that  the  slow 
drying  finishing  coat  is  more  elastic  and  tough  than 
quick  drying  coat.'s. 

In  regards  to  staging  used,  nearly  all  the  different  rail- 
roads have  staging  specified  by  their  company,  or  by 
State  Laws. 

On  my  road  (the  Bessemer  and  /Lake  Erie),  I  use  stag- 
ing specified  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  a  pamphlet  of  which  I  have  with  me,  and  will 
read  if  called  for. 

The  above  remarks  I  have  made,  more  to  remind  the 
master  painters  of  the  two  main  subjects  for  floor  discus- 
sion staging  and  material;  as  for  men,  the  more  com- 
petent, the  more  protection  for  all  concerned  in  renovating 
the  building. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  of  the  many  ways  of  pro- 
tection to  traveling  public  and  men  who  are  doing  the 
renovating. 

Visit  your  job,  previous  to  renovating,  and  note  what 
rigging  "and  materials  will  be  needed,  as  this  method,  in 
the  long  run,  will  save  tronblo. 

When  you  get  moved  onto  the  job,  axamine  all  rigging 
to  be  used  and  be  doubly  sure  that  it  is  to  be  fully 
trusted,  and  in  hanging  or  placing  it.  .see  that  it  has  the 
proper  footing  or  is  hung  to  a  substantial  place. 

On  interiors,  before  applying  any  materials  (whoro  the 
traveling  puiblic  are  entering  or  leaving),  place  slgn.g  on 
the  outside  o>f  the  building  notifying  the  public  that  the 
interior  is  being  renovated,  also  small  ones,  hung  on  the 
interior,  hung  up  by  string  or  wire,  as  it  will  move  to  and 
fro  and  attract  attention  more  than  a  stationary  sign. 

Middling  large,  showy  signs,  made  on  light  canvas  which 
could  be  rolled  up,  could  bo  taken  from  ioh  to  job  and 
put  up  where  the  public  enters,  notifying  them  that  the 
interior  is  being  freshly  painted. 

Remove  all  unnecessary  loose  toelongings  fi-om  the  room 


to  be  renovated,  or  place  where  least  in  the  way  of  the 
public  and  yourself.  . 

Where  it  is  possible,  rope  or  fence  off  part  of  buUdmg 
and  finish  before  doing  other  pai-t.  If  seats  are  to  be 
refinished,  and  can  be  finished  elsewhere,  take  part  of  them 
at  a  time,  using  benches  or  chairs  to  replace  them. 

As  tressels  and  planks  are  generally  used  to  do  upper 
parts  of  interiors,  drop  cloths  of  light  material  can  be 
stretched  over  top  of  planks,  and  thin  boards  of  same 
width  of  plank  laid  on  top  to  hold  cloth  in  position  and 
to  show  painters  proper  place  to  walk;  also  drop  cloths 
should  be  used  on  floors  where  needed. 

Keep  as  much  ventilation  as  finishes  and  public  will 
stand  for  in  the  room,  use  judgment  in  washing,  strained 
material,  good  brushes,  use  judgment  in  placing  your 
men  (especially  on  difflcult  work),  and  have  your  men 
keep  as  neat  and  clean  looking  as  possible. 

It  is  good  policy  to  keep  one  man  on  the  floor  to  wipe 
up  and  look  after  things  in  general  pertaining  to  the  job. 

In  refinishing  exteriors,  where  tressels  are  used,  drop 
cloths  can  be  used  like  on  interiors,  and  where  swinging 
staging  is  used,  a  drop  cloth  as  long  as  the  staging  and 
twice  as  wide,  with  wooden  strips  tacked  or  fa;stened  on 
each  end,  can  be  clamped  on  bottom  of  staging,  and 
easily  removed  when  rehanging  staging,  ifor  protection 
of  public  below. 

Mr.  Brown  mentioned  the  O'Connor  ladder  rung  rem- 
forcer,  also  the  use  of  building  paper  in  protecting  floors. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  said  they  used  building  paper  in  protect- 
ing floors  on  his  road. 

Mr  Jones  said  he  could  not  see  how  building  paper 
could  be  substituted  ior  drop  cloths. 

Mr.  Plummer  asked  what  could  be  done  in  the  dis- 
patcher's office,  where  you  cannot  stop  the  operators  from 
working. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  building  paper  would  be  of  great 
use  on  a  new  hardwood  floor. 

President  Rieboldt  said  the  Wisconsin  building  law  re- 
quired a  twelve-inch  plank,  while  in  New  York  a  railing 
is  required  on  the  outside  of  the  staging. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  many  contracting  painters  thought 
the  railing  would  afford  greater  safety  if  it  were  next  the 
house,  as  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  scaffold  to  swing 
out. 

Mr.  Bbel  said  he  never  had  had  an  ax;cident  to  a  man 
falling  outside  a  staging,  but  had  two  men  fall  between 
the  plank  and  the  building. 

Mr.  Stubstad  said  that  some  twenty-two  years  ago  he 
had  an  experience  painting  a  union  depot.  He  had  done 
all  he  could  to  protect  people,  when  Sinie  sisters  of 
cJiarity  came  in,  with  them  iwas  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
that  rubbed  against  the  paint  and  then  rubbed  the  paint 
against  their  clothes.  Fortunately  they  did  not  complain 
that  the  company  was  at  fault. 

President  Rieboldt  mentioned  the  buttons  and  said 
the  secretary  thought  the  date  could  ba  eliminated  and 
the  design  used  for  a  permanent  button. 

A  motion  was  made  that  standard  buttons  be  obtained 
without  the  date  or  place  O'f  meeting. 

On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  final  action.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Ebel  reported  that  the  Auditing  Committee  had 
examined  the  books  at  the  secretary^-treasurcr  and  found 
them  correct. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.15  p.  m. 


THIRD  SESSION. 
Wednesday  Morning,  October  17. 

President  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
9.15  a.  m.,  and  asked  W.  S.  Lacher.  managing  .editor  of 
the  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer,  of  Chicago,  to  read 
a  paper  on 

The  Volume  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Painting. 

Mr.  Lacher  began  by  saying  that  as  he  was  un.icqualnted 
practically  with  the  subject  of  paints  or  painting,  he  had 
felt  that  probably  the  mo.^t  interesting  topic  that  he  could 
in-esent  to  the  Association  was  a  review  of  the  volume  of 
j/ainting  done  and  i)aint  materials  used  by  the  bridge  and 
building  departments  of  the  railways,  and  thus  give  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  coming  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

He  had  endeavored  to  obtain  figures  from  various  rail- 
road systems,  which  would  show  this  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  but  was  hampered  by  lack  of  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  amount  of  maintenance  of  way 
painting  done  by  the  railroads. 

It  was  difficult  oven  to  obtain  any  definite  Idea  of  the 
quantity  of  materi.al  used  because  In  most  case.^  .all  the 
paint  used  by  both  the  car  painters  and  the  maintenance 
of  way  painters  is  bought  by  the  purchasing  agent  and 
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distributed,  as  might  be  required,  through  the  supply  de- 
partment. 

He  was,  however,  able  to  obtain  some  figures,  under 
pledge  that  the  names  of  the  roads  would  not  be  revealed, 
which  indicated  the  approximate  amount  of  paint  used 
by  the  railroads  in  maintenance  work,  and  ui^ged  the  gath- 
ering by  the  Association  of  more  accurate  data  from 
which  more  reliable  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

At  ithe  conclusion  of  the  pajper,  Mr.  Brown  sipoto©  as 
follow®: — 

In  adidifion  to  the  viewpoint  tiaken  -by  (Mr.  L.acher,  in 
regard  to  the  volume  of  pa,int  materials  used  by  the  rail- 
way bridge  and  (building  painters,  there  is  another  im- 
portant phase  of  the  subject  which  you  should  not  aUow 
your  superior  officers  and  the  railroad  owners'^!  refer  to 
the  stockholders — to  loste  sight  of  and  that  is  the  value 
of  paint  in  pre.serving  expensive  railroad  structures  from 
decay.  And  this  is  all  the  more  important  now  that  the 
government  is  urging  the  conservation  of  all  our  resource 
in  order  to  aid  us  to  win  the  war  and  assist  our  Allies. 

Every  property  owner,  be  the  times  good  or  bad,  pays  his 
fire  insurance  premiums  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  spends 
money  for  such  insurance  against  a  possible  loss  by  fire. 
Yet  there  are  many  wOio  -will  postpone  painting,  ■because 
times  are  hard,  although  paint  is  insurance  agiainst  a  cer- 
tain loss  caused  'by  the  desitructive  action  of  the  elements. 

The  statement  has  been  made  toy  a  professor  in  the  State 
Agricultural  'College  of  Kansas  that  the  total  destruction 
caused  by  fire  loss  in  that  State  is(  very  much  less  than 
the  annual  loss  caused  toy  neglect  of  paint  preservation. 

As  railway  painters,  you  can  increase  your  importance 
in  the  community  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  higher  offlcfials 
by  keeping  this  fact  of  the  value  of  paint  conservatioai 
of  railroad  propei-ty  prominently  in  the  foreground.  Bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  editors  of  your  local  papers  and 
ask  them  to  publish  items  concerning  the  economy  to  the 
railroads  of  keeping  their  sitations  and  buildings  well 
painted  and  saving  them  from  decay  and  destruction.  Such 
articles  will  bring  this  subject  before  the  stockholders 
who  are  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land  and 
will  make  them  realize  better  the  importance  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  painter  as  a  factor  in  railroad  economy. 

The  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  is  .starting  a 
ration-wide  advertising  campaign  to  convince  the  putolic 
that  to  "Use  More  Paint"  for  the  conservation  of  property 
is  true  economy,  and  you  will  find  in  this  advertising, 
arguments  that  you  can  most  effectively  use.  I  urge  you 
to  link  up  in  a  practical  way  with  this  campaign  a;nd  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  convince  your  superior  officers  and 
the  directors  that  it  is  truer  economy  to  spend  money 
wisely  to  prevent  property  from  going  to  decay  than  to 
allow  expensive  railroad  structures  to  deteriorate  for  lack 
of  paint. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  the  more  forcibly  assooiations,  hke  ours, 
can  impre'^s  on  the  highe.st  officials  of  the  roads  the  im- 
portance of  the  paint  preservation  of  structures,  the  toet- 
ter  we  will  stand. 

President  Rieiboldt  suggested  that  the  members  should 
preserve  the  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  paint  mate- 
rials used  by  them  during  a  year. 

Mr.  Conrad  sagsrested  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  compile  for  the  Association  the  figures  showing  the 
paint  used. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  that  up  to  two  years  ago  Tie  had  kept 
records  of  all  the  work  done  undeiri  hjs  supervision,  tout 
the  company  had  furnished  him  no  sitorage  space  and  he 
had  destroyed  the  records. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  value  of  bringing  the  necessity 
for  paint  protection  of  railroad  property  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  at  large,  through  the  medium  of  articles  in 
the  local  newspapers.  In  these  days  when  property  con- 
ser\'.P  tion  is  regni'ded  as  so  important,  such  articles  will 
undoutotedly  influence  tlie  railroad  officials  and  the  stock- 
holders, and  thus  render  to  the  importance  of  mamtenance 
of  way  painting  greater. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  two,  consisting  of  H.  F.  Jones 
and  H.  B.  Wilson,  was  appointed  to  compile  this  infor- 
mation. 

Some  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  proper  method 
of  gathering  the  desired  information  and  just  what  was 
required 

On  motion  W.  S.  Lacher  was  added  to  the  committee. 

The  nexit  thing  taken  up  was  the  report  of  Committee 
No.  3,  read  by  Bert  E.  Darrow,  of  the  Santa  Fe.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  as  follows:— 

Painting  Water  Tanks. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  3, 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  members  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  M'aster  Painters'  Association:— 

Sub  Committee  ISTo.  Z  decided,  as  their  topic  for  this 
meeting,  the  painting  of  water  tanks. 

I  have  a  report  from  Mr.  Turney,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  alsv  one  from  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
and  Mr.  Newbury,  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Railway. 

These  men  are  all  members  of  Committee  No.  3. 

Mr  Turnev's  method  of  painting  tanks  is  a  very  good 
one     The  tanks  on  his  division  are  all  wooden  structures 


ranging  in  heights,  the  highest  tank  being  65  feet  in 
height.  These  tanks  are  composed  of  a  tub  and  twelve 
supporting  posts.  Mr.  Turney  uses  a  swinging  stage,  on 
which  to  do  the  work  on  the  tub  and  the  outside  of  the 
supporting  posts. 

To  the  post  that  extends  above  the  roof  a  handline  is 
attached,  provided  that  the  post  is  safe.  Otherwise  a 
hole  is  bored  in  the  roof  through  which  the  rope  is  passed 
and  made  secure  to  a  timber  on  the  inside.  This  hand- 
line  is  to  assist  the  painters  in  moving  the  stage. 

Mr.  Turney  uses  a  medium-sized  stage  hook,  hooked  in 
the  roof  about  ten  inches  from  the  edge,  to  which  the 
block  and  falls  are  attached.  The  painting  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  and  frame  is  done  by  other  painters  while  the 
stage  work  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Turney  has  painted  a  number  of  new  tubs  on  the 
inside  with  two  coats  of  paint  and  has  had  very  good  re- 
sults. 

He  did  not  say  whether  the  water  was^  treated  or  not. 

Mr.  Ffye,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  uses  a  very'safe  method  in 
painting  tanks,  his  rigging  consisting  of  three-fourth  inch 
line  and  double  blocks,  seven-eighth  inch  iron  hooks 
about  eight  inches  long  made  square,  with  eyes  in  which 
to  hook  the  double  blocks. 

The  hooks  are  made  wi,th  enough  clearance  so  that  the 
painters  can  slide  the  hooks  with  the  blocks  and  falls 
around  the  iron  of  the  top  of  the  tank  from  the  ground, 
when  changing  from  one  stretch  to  another. 

His  tanks  are  all  open  at  the  top  except  the  filter  tanks. 
Mr.  Fyfe  uses  three-fourth  inch  rope  bridle  on  the  stir- 
rups in  preference  to  the  iron  ones. 

In  cleaning  his  tanks  he  uses  about  the  same  tools  as 
other  painters  do.  These  tools  are  scrapers,  chipping 
hammers  and  wire  brushes.  Mr.  Fyfe  has  cleaned  one  of 
his  tanks  with  sand  blast,  as  they  are  all  steel.  I  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  tanks  should  be  painted  very  soon 
after  cleaning,  for  a  thin  coat  of  rust  forms  on  the  steel. 
Sandblasting  tanks  is  a  very  practical  and  sure  method 
of  cleaning  tanks  when  there  is  a  good  supply  of  sand 
and  air  obtainable,  and  you  possess  the  proper  rigging. 
He  also  touches  up  the  rusty  spots  while  cleaning  tanks. 
This  makes  .a  very  satisfactory  job  where  the  tanks  are 
given  only  one  coat  of  paint. 

Mr.  Newbury,  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern  Railway,  has 
as  his  slogan,  "Safety  First." 

In  painting  tanks  Mr.  Newbury  prefers  using  swinging 
stage,  instead  of  ladders,  and  I  will  agree  with  him  there, 
as  ladders  would  be  very  slow  and  not  very  safe. 

Mr.  Newbury  uses  about  the  same  rigging  as  other 
painters. 

My  experience  in  painting  tanks  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  the  other  methods  mentioned. 

I  use  small  steel  cable  instead  of  rope  on  my  stirrups. 
And  also  use  three-fourth  inch  rope  and  double  blocks, 
■with  a  16-foot  stage.  And  I  also  use  hooks  similar  to  Mr. 
Fyfe's. 

All  tanks  on  my  division  are  steel,  28  to  65  feet  high. 
The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  in  painting  tanks  is 
on  a  cloudy  and  warm  day,  when  the  tanks  are  sweating. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  paint  tanks  in  this  condition,  I 
generally  go  on  to  another  job  and  come  back  when  the 
weather  is  more  favorable.  I  have  used  several  different 
kinds  of  paint  on  tanks  and  have  found  that  all  have 
given  good  results.  Like  bridge  paint,  they  are  most  all 
good  when  given  a  fair  trial.  I  believe  that  if  water 
tanks  are  given  a  good  coat  of  paint  once  every  two 
years,  they  will  be  always  in  good  condition.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  necessary  to  paint  the  interior  of  water 
tanks  when  treated  water  is  used. 

Mr.  iPlummer  said  he  thought  nearly  everybody  painted 
tanks  alike,  using  a  swinging  stag'ing. 

Mr.  Darrow  said  he  used  a  twelve-inch  plank  and  the 
same  kind  of  staging  that  he  used  on  other  buildings. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  said  that  if  the  tank  was  nut  too  big  they 
used  ladder.-?. 

Mr  Ebel  thought  the  planks  sftiould  not  be  too  long, 
to  avoid  carrying  extra  weight.  They  use  a  roof  line 
fstened  to  the  finical,  and  also  a  toack  line,  carried  down 
and  fastened  on  the  opposite  side,  to  pi-event  slipping. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  said  that  where  there  is  a  .strong  wind  the 
ladder  must  be  tied  or  made  fast  in  some  way. 

Ml-.  Ebel  said  he  had  a  pair  of  adjustable  ladder  jacks 
that  give  a  level  place  for  the  plai.nk  and  that  can  toe 
liung  over  or  under  the  ladder. 

Mr.  Rieiboldt  said  he  had  two  iron  hooks,  which  wer  > 
Used  tC'  support  the  ladder,  that  lie  uses  as  a  staging, 
with  a  plank  laid  on  it. 

Mr.  Etoel  said  the  safest  thing  he  had  seen,  instead  i^; 
a  roof  line,  was  used  on  the  B.  &  O.  out  of  Chicago,  where 
the  master  painter  had  a  heavy  iron  ring  that  slipped 
over  the  finial.  There  was  a  ring  that  slipped  round  this 
and  could  be  moved  round  to  suspend  the  lines  from. 

Mr.  Plummer  said  he  used  a  rope  ring  over  the  flnial. 
and  .slips  an  old  piece  of  air  hose  over  the  rope  to  prevent 
the  roof  edge  from  cutting  the  rope. 

Mr.  Lacher  asked  what  protection  can  ba  given  the  men 
against  trains,  when  the  spouts  are  near  the  track. 

Mr.  Etoel  replied  that  the  spout  is  usually  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  which  gave  plenty  of  clearance  room,  even  for 
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a  man  on  a  ladder.  There  is  aJlways  from  five  to.  seven 
feet  clearance  between  the  tank  and  the  side  o£  the  car. 

<Mr.  Conrad  said  the  Interstate  pommerce  rules  require 
seven  feet  six  inches  clearance. 

Mr.  Plummer  said  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  .watch  the 
trains  and  see  that  everything  is  clear. 

Mr  Hig'g-ina  said  that  on  the  New  York  Central,  they 
have  done  away  with  ropes  and  use  one-quaxter  inch  Unk 

chains.  .       ^  ^,     ^  i 

Mr  lEibel  asked  about  painting-  the  interior  of  the  tanks. 
,H   B   Wilson  said  it  is  the  interior  of  steel  tanks  that 
is  going  to  give  trouble.    He  has  some  tanks  to  pamt, 
where  the  material  has  to  be  put  on  with  a  trowel. 
The  next  thing  called  for  was  an  open  discussion:— 

The  Painting  of  Danger  Lines  on  Station 
Platforms. 

The  explanation  was  made  that  in  some  places  white  lines 
are  being  painted  on  the  .platforms  to  show  the  clear- 
ance in  order  to  let  the  public  see  and  avoid  the  danger 
zone. 

Mr  Brown  offered  the  following:—  , 

Resolved  that  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers' lAssociation  place  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
painting  of  a  white  line  on  station  platforms,  indicating 
the  extreme  clearance  required  by  cars  and  locomotives, 
as  a  measure  of  safety  to  the  public— snch  white  clear- 
ance line  being  now  generally  adopted  by  cities  as  gatety 
lines  and  therefore  understood  by  almost  every  one. 
Mr.  Dunstan  said  they  used  vermillion  red  lines  with 
the  words  danger  zone.  „,q 
Mr    Brown  said  that  while  red  is  used  as  a  railroad 
danger  signal  many  people  do  not  see  red  plainly— and 
moreover  vermillion  turns  black. 

Mr  Grimsted  stated  they  used  a  white  Ime,  four  feet 
six  inches  from  the  outside  edge  of  rail,  with  the  words 
danger  line,  on  the  Michigan  Central. 

Mr  Conrad  sfdd  he  had  painted  danger  lines  on  sta- 
tion platforms.  He  had  tried  out  red,  black  and  white  and 
found  the  white  showed  plainest.  He  had  rexieived  orders 
to  discontinue   the  practice. 

Mr.  Newberry  said  they  had  been  using  the  white  line 
on  tlie  station  platforms. 

Mr.  De  Miller  said  that  on  the  iPennsylvania  Lines  they 
paint  the  line.s  white,  except  on  a  cement  platform  at 
Canton,  where  it  is  black,  and  at  Allegheny  they  have  a 
line  of  white  bricks  in  the  brick  platform, 

Mr.  De  Miller  said  they  use  half  -white  lead  and  half 
whiting  with  pure  linseed  oil  and  paint  the  lines  every 
six  weeks.  '  .  ^ 

Mr.  Brown  said  the  white  line  is  being  .generally  used 
on  city  streets  and  is  understood  by  the  public  and  is 
therefore  better,  except  in  the  case  of  a  white  platform 
where  black  may  be  used. 
The  resolution  was  adapted. 

The  Committee  on  iRe.solutions  siubmitted  the  following:— 

Whereas,  The  future  peace  and  pro.sperity  of  the 
United  States  depend  utpon  its  ahiliity  to  defend  its 
rights  at  home  and  abroad  and  its  shores  against  in- 
vasion, and' 

TVhereas,  Nearly  three  year.s  of  . -war  overseasi  'have 
shown  us  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  citzeni-y  trained 
to  arms,  and 

Whereas,  Our  own  history  has  demonstrated  the  folly 
of  spending  for  defense  upon  raw.  untrained,  hastily 
gathered  troops,  therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the  nation 
and  its  rights,  be  it 

Resolved: — That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  legislation  .should  be  immediately  enacted  provid- 
ing for  the  military  trainin.s'  of  all  youno-  men  so  that 
in^the  hour  of  need  all  shall  be  able  to  perform  their 
fundamental  duty  to  the  nation. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  National  Preparedness. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The    following    resolution    was    also    pre.s'ented^  and 
adopted:— 

Whereas.  The  l=>reKident  of  the  United  States  has.  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  A'pril  2,  1917,  declared  that 
our  object  in  waging  war  is  to  set  up  among  the  really 
free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world  such  a  con- 
cert of  purpose  and  of  action  as  will  henceforth  insure 
the  observance  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  _  ^ 

Whereas.  The  maintenance  of  W;iy  Master  Painters' 
Association  reccgnlzes  in  the.  exalted  object  of  the 
iwar,  as  stated  by  the  President,  the  world's  greatest 
opportunity  to  extend  world  ibrotherhood  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  enduring  peace. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Maintenance  or 
Way  Master  Painters'  As.sociation  pledges  its.  loyal 
support  to  the  Government  of  the  T^nited  States  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  further 

Be  it  resolved     That  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 


Painters'  Association,  individually  and  as  a  body,  in 
every  available  manner  make  known  the  high  purpose 
and  "object  of  the  war,  to  the  end  that  at  its  conclu- 
sion a  league  of  nations  to  secure  an  enduring  peace 
may  be  established,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
A  motion  was  adopted  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  i-eso- 

lutions  be  sent  to  William  Howard  Taft,  president  of  the 

League  to  Enforce  Peace,  for  his  information. 
Charles  Bass  Field  extended  an  invitation  to  hold  the 

next  convention  at  Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  paint  trade 

of  that  city. 

The  session  then  adjourned,  after  a  statement  by  Presi- 
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dent  Rieboldt  that  the  members  would  have  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  us«  as  they  saw  fit. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 
Thursday  Morning,  October  18. 

President  Ricijoldt  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9.15 
a.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  Chairman  H.  S.  Bird,  foreman  painter 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  liailway,  the  report  of 
Committee  No.  1  was  read  by  ISdward  Harst  Brown,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  Painting  of  Bridges. 

Report  of  Committee  No.  1. 

Wc  ri'lVr  p;irl  iculaii.N'  lo  .'iti'cl  lirid.ue.s-,  for,  while  concrete 
is  largely  u.'-^ed  now  in  the  construction  of  bridges,  steel 
still  continues  to  be  u.<?ed  to  a  veo'  large  extent. 

Railway  bridges  are  erected  over  rivers  and  streams  and 
over  streets  or  highways,  to  avoid  grade  iratVic  The  typo 
of  constuction  varies;  they  may  be  of  heavy  girdern  <if  the 
lattice  or  plate  type,  or  they  may  be  suspension  or  canti- 
lever bridges.  Rome  'bridges  arc  what  is  knowni  aa 
"through"  bridges,  and  others,  in  the  case  of  which  the 
main  travel  passes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  super-.struc- 
ture,  are  known  as  "deck  bridges."  Whatever  the  struc- 
ture, however,  there  remains  the  serious  problem  of  their 
maintenance  and  care. 

Ail  railway  brid.ges  are  subject  to  destruction  from  cor- 
ro.sion.  If  corrosion  takes  plac(>,  the  bridge  may  become 
weakened,  with  the  result  that  traffic  over  It  is  d.anger- 
ous,  both  to  life  and  property.  If  corrosion  gvies  too  f-ir. 
it  becomes  neces.sar>-  to  reconstruct  the  bridge  or  replace 
with  a  newer  one.  The  tearing  down  of  a  railway  Ihridge 
and  replacing  with  another  is  a  serious  operation  and.  in 
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most  cases,  Vyfould  result  in  so  much  delay  in  traffic  as  to 
place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  operating-  department  of 
a  railway.  Bridges,  therefore,  are  designed  to  last  for  a 
great  many  years  and  it  is  oibvious  that  they  should  be 
cared  for  in  the  most  scrupulousi  manner. 

There  is  probably  no  form  of  steel  construction  that  is 
more  subject  to  corrosion  than  the  railwiay  bridge.  It  is 
subjected  to  the  corroding  influence  of  the  gases  from  the 
locomotive,  occasionallv  the  moistening  from  steam  and 
weather,  the  drip  from  refrigerating  cars,  and  the  more 
or  less  continuous  moisture  of  rain  and  snow  on  those 
parts  from  which  water  will  not  readily  drain.  They  are 
subjected  to  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 

In  these  days,  when  all  materials  are  very  high-priced 
and  in  which  steel  particularly  is  affected,  the  replacement 
of  a  steel  bridge  becomes  a  prolblem  separate  in  itself,  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  original  cost.  Bridges  being 
erected  today  represent  an  investment  much  grefater  than 
similar-  bridges  would  have  represented  a  few  years  ago. 
There  is  a  serious  question  whether  steel  prices  will  ever 
be  as  low  as  thev  have  been  in  the  past.  The  real  cost 
of  a  bridge  is  not  merely  its  original  cost,  but  the  lengta 
of  time  i+  is  in  service.  If  it  lasts  twenty  years,  the  cost 
may  be  divided  by  twenty  to  get  what  we  might  call  the 
yea;r  cost.  If  any  ibridge  can  be  made  to  last  forty  years, 
the  year  cost  would  be  proportioimtely  lower. 

The  American  people  have  been  accused  of  being  waste- 
ful, and  undoubtedly  the  charge  is  somewhat  deserved.  We, 
today,  are  learning  the  necessity  of  conservation— conser- 
vation not  merely  of  raw  material,  or  materials  that  are 
being  used  up  from  day  to  day,  but  of  structural  mate- 
rials, which  are  expected  to  last  for  a  numjber  of  years. 

We  are  learning  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  these 
materials,  that  they  should  be  cared  for  and  that  the  old 
adage,  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  is  having  its 
truth  forced  upon  us.  The  question  is:— "How  can  bridges 
be  saved;  how  can  the  ravages  caused  by  nature  be  ob- 
structed; how  Clan  corro«ion  be  stopped?  There  is  only  one 
method,  and  that  is;— By  painting. 

New  bridges  are  sometimeiS  neglected  and  allowed  to 
become  badly  corroded  before  repainting.  After  corrosion 
has  taken  piace,  it  is  a  great  proiblemi  to  prevent  it  from 
continuing.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,"  and  it  applies  very  strongly  in  this  case. 

Bridge  painting  is  not  an  easy  operation.  In  many 
places  bridges  are  designed  so  that  the  scaffolding  neces- 
sary for  painting  is  very  difficult  to  erect  and  often  the 
operation  of  painting  itself  is  quite  dangerous.  Neverthe- 
less, the  painting  has  to  be  done.  We  think,  very  often, 
bridge  engineers  neglect,  in  the  designing  of  their  bridges, 
giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that  they  must  be  painted 
from  time  to  time— that  bridge  engineers,  when  designing 
bridges,  should  provide  means  whereby  bridge  painting 
could  be  rendered  more  easy. 

Perhaps,  by  co-operation  with  the  maintenance  of  way 
master  painter,  the  bridge  engineer  could  obtain  valuable 
suggestions  in  the  matter  of  design,  that  would  make 
painting  m.ore  ea.gy  and  effective.  If  a  part  'of  the  sur- 
f'lce  of  .a  bridge  to  be  painted  is  not  reasonably  accessible, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  it  can  be  painted  properly. 

The  bridge  painter,  in  his  oapiacity  as  an  inspector,  will 
often  note  that  certain  33arts  of  a  bridge  are  more  cor- 
roded than  others.  These  parts  will  require  more  careful 
cleaiiing  and  more  thorough  painting.  Some  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  certain  pfirts  of  su,  bridge  to  corrode,  may  be 
corrected  by  a.  cliange  in  bridge  design  by  the  bridge 
engineer,  naturally  not  upon  the  bridge  where  the  inspec- 
tion was  made,  but  upon  bridges  designed  later  om.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  bridge  engineer  is  helpless,  the 
tenden'.'ies  to  corrode  at  certain  parts  will  be  given  in  any 
design,  and  no  change  of  design  will  give  relief.  With 
these  bridges  ir.  is  up  to  the  ibndge  painter  to  do  the  best 
•he  can  and  try  to  protect  the  structure  by  superior  paint- 
ings. For  instance— it  is  claimed  by  some  that  horizontal 
surfaces  are  more  apt  to  corrode  than  vertical  surfaces. 
The  reason  these  surfaces  corrode  more  than  vertical  sur- 
faces is  due  to  the  fact  that  water  does  not  a55  readily 
tend  to  run  away  from  such  surfaces,  and  as  water  is  the 
main  corroding  agent,  thei  greater  the  length  of  time  it 
stays  there,  the  greater  the  duration  of  the  corroding 
process.  If  it  is  true  that  horizontal  surfaces  tend  to  cor- 
rode more  rapidly  than  vetical  surfaces  or  inclined  sur- 
faces, then  it  is  possible  the.t  they  should  receive  more 
care  and  treatment  and  perhaps  more  paint. 

It  is  well  known  that  rivets  and  bolts  tend  to  corrode 
or  to  make  the  metal  around  them  corrode  more  than 
metal  away  from  rivets  and  bolts  will  corrode.  This  may 
be  due.  as  some  may  claim,  to  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  metal.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
rivets  and  bolts  project  and  therefore,  are  more  subject 
to  wear  or  it  may  be  that  rivets  and  bolts  cannot  be 
painted  as  thoroughly  as  flat  surfaces.  It  is  well  known, 
that  unless  adequate  precautions  are  taken,  that  at  the 
jointure  of  two  pieces  of  metal  corrosion  is  apt  to  take 
place.  This  is  probably  due  to  capillary  attraction,  which 
the  joints  have  for  water.  Good  practice  has  overcome 
this  difficulty,  however,  by  filling  in  between  the  surfaces 
at  the  joints  With  a  heavy  red  lead  paint. 

We  rnust  consider,  however,  not  merely  the  corrosion  of 


the  sreel,  but  the  destruction  of  the  paint,  for  if  anything 
destroys  the  paint  then  the  steel  is  exposed  to  corroding 
influences.  A  railway  engine  going  across  a  steel  bridge 
may  emit  sparks  and  particles  of  cinders  from  the  smoke- 
stack, or  cinders  may  be  dropped  from  the  ash  pan  and 
these,  falling  upon  the  paint  onto  the  bridge,  may  burn 
it  in  spots  and  partially  destroy  it,  so  that  where  such  de- 
struction occurs  the  metal  may  commence  to  corrode. 

We  come  now  to  the  painting  of  the  bridge  itself,  and  I 
propose  to  lay  down  certain  general  principles,  which  apply 
to  bridge  painting  and  also  to  a  great  many  other  kinds  of 
painting.  Painting  should  be  made  easy,  the  paint  should 
spread  easily,  buc  if  this  thought  is  carried  too  far,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  paint  will  not  be  satisfactory.  A  paint,  for 
protective  purposes,  should  be  well  brushed  in  and  not 
flowed  on.  A  paint  designed  to  flow  on  easily  should  never 
be  used  for  the  protection  of  iron  and  steel.  The  prac- 
tice of  adding  turpentine  or  petroleum  thinners,  in  order 
that  paint  may  be  more  easily  applied  is.  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point,  a  bad  practice.  A  volatile  thinner  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tool  and  as  a  tool,  if  it  is  used  too  much.,  it 
is  mis -used.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically 
all  of  the  volatile  thinners  evaporate  and  therefore  do  not 
stay  on  the  surface  and  do  not  prove  a  valuable  component 
of  paint  for  protective  purposes. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that,  in  its  evaporation,  a 
volatile  thinner  tends  to  cool  the  surface  of  metal  and 
therefore  makes  moisture  to  deposit  on  that  surface.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  cases  but  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  it  is  t:-ue  to  any  great  extent.  The  real  objection  to  the 
use  of  volatile  thinners  is  that,  while  they  enter  into  the 
paint  as  it  is  manufactured  or  prepared,  they  do  not  stay 
with  the  paint  when  they  have  been  applied  to  the  surface 
painted. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  proper  selection  of  paint. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  for  rusted  or  corroded  portions, 
red  lead  is  the  most  desirable  to  be  followed  by  one  or  two 
coats  of  railroad  standard  speciflcation  paints.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  painting  iron  and  steel  is 
the  continuity  of  coat;  by  continuity  of  coat,  we  mean 
freedom  from  unpainted  spaces.  A  continuous  coat  is  one 
that  completely  covers  the  surface  painted.  Where  the 
surface  painted  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  paint  applied,  it 
is  practicallv  im.possible  to  insure  perfect  continuity.  The 
more  the  color  of  the  paint  differs  from  the  surfaces  of  it, 
the  easier  it  is  to  secure  continuity  of  paint. 

No  painter  is  so  color-blind  that  he  cannot  tell  when  a 
red  lead  paint  is  properly  applied.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  which  red  lead  paint  corrects.  It  also  explains 
why  the"  practice  of  adding  lampblack  to  the  second  coat 
of  paint  has  been  found  to  be  valuable.  The  usual  prac- 
tice in  painting  a  new  structure,  is  to  apply  pure  red  lead 
and  oil  as  a  first  coat.  This  coat  is  a  great  contrast  in 
color  to  the  surface  of  the  metal  painted.  With  modern 
high  grade,  red  lead  paint,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  work 
has  been  done  properly;  it  is  easy  for  the  painter  to  secure 
a  continuous  coat. 

Such  a;  coating  becomes,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  paint  coating  to  become  a  part  of  the  steel  itself.  The 
coatin.g  when  dry,  gives  a  hard  layer  of  paint  which  is 
very  desirable  for  undercoatings. 

After  this  first  coat  of  red  lead  paint  has  been  applied, 
the  best  practice  indicates  that  a  careful  inspection  should 
be  made  and  such  parts  of  the  metal  as  have  not  been 
completely  coated  should  be  touched  up.  Of  course  this  is 
done  after  the  paint  has  dried.  The  parts  touched  up  are 
mostly  those  that  are  difficult  to  paint,  such  as  bolt  and 
rivet  heads.  Where  there  are  openin.gs  or  crevices  be- 
tween parts  of  metal,  these  also  are  filled  in  with  the  red 
lead  paint. 

Time  now  must  be  allowed,  if  good  results  are  desired 
for  -the  red  lead  to  harden  and  mature  properly,  before 
applying  the  next  coat.  Past  practice  would  indicate  that 
this  time  should  not  be  less  than  one  week.  It  should  be 
more  in  damp  weather.  This  is  usually  no  hardship  if 
the  bridge  ;s  a  large  one.  Of  course  it  means  the  moving 
of  scaffolds  from  place  to  place  if  the  bridge  is  large  in 
size. 

The  bridge  is  now  ready  for  another  coat  of  paint  and, 
as  indicated  above,  the  best  practice  is  to  use  a  paint  coa- 
taini'ng  a  small  amount  of  lampblack,  so  that  the  paint 
will  have  a  chocolate  color.  This  color  is  in  sufficient  con- 
trast to  the  red  lead  paint  already  on  the  bridge  so  that 
good  work  can  be  obtained.  At  this  point  it  would  be 
well  to  remark  that  the  addition  of  lampblack  is  used  in 
increasin.g  amounts  for  outer  coats.  We  have  already  in- 
dicated that  it  is  of  advantage  as  favoring  inspection. 
It  also  is  of  advanta.ge  in  that  the  lampblack  when  added 
to  red  lead  paint,  prevents  the  paint  from  excessive  hard- 
ening. Therefore,  if  we  start  with  straight  red  lead  paint, 
we  have  over  this  a  coating  that  will  harden  less  and  on 
this  is  a  still  softer  coating.  There  is  another  reason  for 
adding  lampblack  to  paint  and  this  is  connected  with  the 
color  "of  the  paint.  The  bridge  and  safety  engineer  use  red 
as  a  danger  signal.  The  bridge  engineers  do  not  wish  the 
finishing  coat  of  bridges  to  show  red.  Therefore  for  fin- 
ishing coats,  dark  brown  or  black  coats  are  preferred. 

Every  painter  knows  that  good  painting  can  be  done 
only  when  the  surface  to  be  painted  can  be  carefully  ex- 
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amined:-First,  in  order  to  see  that  it  is  m  proper  con- 
dition and  second,  that  the  paint  film  should  be  smooth, 
uniform  and  complete.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  great,  costly  and  important  bridges  built  of  deep 
trusses,  with  no  means  of  access  to  a  large  part  of  tne 
material,  which  are  painted  with  a  brush  lashed  to  a 
long  stick  or  'Pole.  In  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  no 
proper  inspection  of  the  work,  as  it  goes  on,  is  practi- 
cable. It  should  be  possible  for  the  engineer,  in  his  work- 
ing drawings,  to  indicate  suitable  places  where  strong 
bolts,  terminating  in  large  eyes  should  be  inserted  in 
the  structure,  to  which  swinging  scaffolds,  operated  in 
the  usual  way  by  hooks  and  pulleys,  could  be  attached. 
If  the  master  painters  would  study  this  matter  and  bring 
some  definite  and  sensible  plans  to  the  engineers,  they 
should  have  little  trouble  in  having  it  done;  the  cost 
would  be  little  or  nothing,  and  facilities  would  be  pro- 
vided for  thorough  inspection,  which  is  needed  for  other 
things  than  paint. 

The  erection  of  permanent,  fixed  scaffolding  is  trouble- 
some and  expensive,  but  if  some  means  were  provided  by 
which  easy  access  could  be  given  to  any  part  of  the 
bridge,  inspections  might  be  made  once,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, twice,  each  year,  and  rusty  places  scraped  and  re- 
painted. This  is  cheaper  and  better  than  repainting  the 
whole  structure,  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  get  badly 
rusted,  for  the  cleaning  costs  more  than  the  painting, 
and  is  more  likely  to  interfere  with  traffic.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  so  important  as  the  present  for  keeping 
bridges  in  good  condition;  first,  because  of  the  excessive 
cost,  which  we  may  hope  will  be  considerably  less  in  two 
•or  three  years  at  .  the  most,  and  second,  because  freight 
traffic  was  never  so  great  and  important  as  now.  Put- 
ting up  a  new  bridge  delays  traffic  more  or  less  for  at 
least  a  week,  more  often,  two,  even  with  the  best  skill 
a,nd  experience  of  erecting  contractors,  and  this  skill  and 
experience  are  every  day  becoming  more  difficult  to  get. 
It  is  true  that  paint  is  high  in  price,  and  so  is  labor,  but 
steel  is  higher  yet,  and  a  dollar's  worth  of  steel  can  be 
painted  for  less  money  than  it  ever  could  before;  and  it 
is  really  the  dollar's  worth  which  we  are  trying  to  save 
by  painting. 

Let  us  take  care  of  our  old  bridges,  because  it  costs 
excessively  to  replace  them,  and  because  we  do  not  want 
to  take  them  down  just  now;  and  let  our  new  ones  be 
painted  with  the  best  materials,  with  real  painstaking 
care,  and  if  possible  have  them  made  so  that  it  will  be 
easier  and  cheaper  to  care  for  them  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  This,  if  we  can  do  it,  is  real  progress  and  con- 
servation. 

President  Rieboldt  read  the  following  from  H.  J.  Bark- 
ley:— 

Carbondale,  111.,  October  3,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  Rieboldt:— 

I  have  received  our  secretary's  notice  of  the  next  meet* 
ing  at  Cleveland  this  month,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
the  seeming  neglect  I  have  shown  during  the  past  few 
months  but  I  believe  I've  been  the  busiest  man  you  ever 
heard  of. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  away  from  my  crews, 
valuation,  fire  insurance,  bridge  inspection,  some  of  which 
have  been  entirely  off  my  territory,  besides  we  are  rushed 
with  work,  and  the  poorest  help  I  have  ever  experienced. 

Mrs.  Barkley  was  taken  to  the  hospital  this  afternoon 
for  an  operation  in  the  morning,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  that  may  mean,  so  you  can  see  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  me  to  go  to  Cleveland. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  ask  you  to  do: — To  make 
a  canvass  of  all  the  members  there  as  to  the  common 
practice  of  painting  bridge  stringers  under  the  wooden 
ties. 

We  have  recently  started  jacking  up  the  track  where 
corrosion  was  bad,  but  with  little  success  where  the  ties 
are  very  large  and  spaced  very  closely  together. 

Will  you  please  make  it  a  matter  of  recoj^  at  the  con- 
vention for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  go? 

Ever  yours, 

H.  J.  Barkley. 

Mr.  Plieljis  said  one  point  was  the  construction  of 
bridges  in  such  shape  that  they  can  be  gotten  at  for  paint- 
ing. Our  people  are  erecting  bridges  where  there  are  parts 
impossible  to  reach,  except  with  a  hatchet  brush.  On 
one  new  bridge  there  are  two  girder.'?  only  ao\'en  inches 
apart  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  gelt  in  between 
Ic  paint  them. 

President  Rdeiboldt  .s-aid  that  thinness,  such  as  turpen- 
tine, will  evaporate  and  leave  the  paint  without  affecting 
it.  But  the  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  tTiedr  own 
thinning. 

H.  B.  Wilson  thought  turpentine  should  be  used  on  cold 
steel.  The  officials  expect  you  to  start  work  early  in  the 
morning  and  you  should  use  enough  turpentine  to  make 
the  paint  work  ensily  while  the  steel  is  chilled. 

Mr.  Riehnldl  said  that  turpentine  is  not  a  dryer. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  by  his  own  experience,  he  knew 
that  the  addition  of  turpentine  would  help  ^harden  the 
paint. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  said  they  never  jacked  up  the  ties,  but 
painted  the  spaces  between. 


Mr.  Wilson  said  that  where  he  had  jacked  up  the  ties 
he  found  that  the  steel  under  the  ties  was  bri.ght,  except 
for  about  an  inch  under  the  ties.  Since  then  'he  had  been 
using  graphite  thinned  with  crude  oil.  This  will  retard 
corrosion  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried  out  and  oxidized. 

Mr.  Ethel  said  he  thought  jacking  up  the  ties  was  un- 
necessary, as  the  friction  of  trains  going  over  the  bridges 
l<eeps  the  steel  liright.  He  found  the  crude  oil  is  useless  if 
it  is  exposed  between  the  ties.  It  remains  tacky,  colle-ts 
cinders  and  causes  more  corrosion.  The  operation  of  jack- 
nig  up  ties  is  dangerous,  if  you  haven't  enough  men  to 
put  a  flagman  at  each  end. 

Mr.  .Tones  said  he  had  found  it  unnecessary  to  jack  up 
the  ties,  except  on  those  lines  where  they  have  salt  brine 
from  i-efrigerator  cars  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  Plummer  said  that  about  five  years  ago  he  had  a 
bridge  to  paint  at  Rock  Island,  that  they  were  raising. 
Underneath  the  ties  he  had  found  the  steel  bright.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  provide  for  hanging  stages  when  bridges 
and  buildings  are  to  be  repainted.  The  hardest  job  he 
ever  had  was  to  paint  a  steel  grain  elevator,  200  feet  high, 
with  no  place  to  hang  staging  and  he  had  to  have  holes 
cut  through  the  sides  to  put  beaimsi  through,  in  order  to 
hang  the  sta.ging. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  spoke  of  one  tank  on  their  road,  whore  the 
finial  only  went  two  inches  into  the  tank  and  it  wa,s  im- 
possible to  hang  a  staging  to  it. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  a  structure  is  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est part.  If  you  do  not  lift  your  ties  you  cannot  get  down 
to  the  top  members  of  your  bridge  to  clean  them.  The 
m.ain  pressure  on  a'  tie  is  toward  the  centre  of  the  tie.si 
There  is  a  small  section  where  there  is  no  pressure  between 
the  tie  and  the  top  member. 

Mr.  Plummer  said  there  was  no  worse  place  for  salt 
brine  drippings  than  at  the  Kansas  City  bridge,  and  it 
was  dry. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  .said  the  tie  does  not  protect  the  laterals. 
Their  road  provided  a  triangular  block  between  the  ties 
to  throw  off  drippings. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  he  had  never  seen  a  bridge  where  ties 
were  removed  where  the  surface  is  not  bright. 

Mr.  Hager  said  that  in  many  p'laces  he  found  the  bright 
spots  were  black  rust  polished  by  friction. 

Mr.  Conrad  said  he  always  found  corrosion  under  ties. 

Mr.  Engle  said  they  never  jacked  up  ties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  painting.  At  the  ends  of  flanges  they  cut  a  man- 
hole, helween  two  ties,  and  send  a  man  down  and  have 
him  clean  and  paint  the  bridge. 

Wii'liam  C.  Gaw,  a  contracting  hoiise  painter  of  Cleve- 
land, was  introduced  and  showed  his  Aero  Jack  scaffold. 

He  also  told  of  his  practice  of  using  spiked  shoes  for  the 
men  in  painting  shingle  roofs.  He  uses  ordinary  shoes 
and  about  twenty  athletic  spilies  in  them.  With  a  45  de- 
gree angle  no  rope  is  needed,  but  over  45  degrees  he  throws 
a  line  over  the  roof. 

He  had  invented  a  stirrup  to  meet  the  laws  of  the  States 
requiring  an  outside  rail. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  thnt  occasionally  one  of  the  poles  run- 
ning through  the  roof  will  rot,  and  in  one  case  the  car- 
.oenters  simply  loe-nailed  a  new  piece  on  top  of  the  tank. 
Mot  knowing  this  fact,  his  men  made  fast  to  this  with 
'Jisastrovis  rc-ault.s. 

H.  L.  Wilson  read  the  following  paper:— 

A  Talk  on  Natural  Finishes  for  Floors. 

Tliese  floor  finishes  which  I  mention  are  finishes  which 
have  given  satisfaction  in  the  past,  to  my  knowledge,  but 
o.s  there  arc  many  styles  of  finishing  floors  which  I  know 
liracticaily  nothing  aibout  (in  some  cases  being  tr.ado  se- 
crets), I  hope  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  not  criticise 
my  talk,  only  on  what  I  say  in  this  paper. 

T  will  take  the  three  standard  woods  which  arc  used  on 
floors,  oak,  maple  and  yellow  pine,  for  treatment  in  my 
ialk. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  floors  are  to  bo  seasoned 
wood,  laid  solidly  on  floor  joists,  dressed  free  from  dirt, 
and  floor  finish  applied  in  a  temperature  of  at  lea.st  70 
degrees,  andi  kept  in  that  condition  of  temperature,  or 
nearly  so,  until  all  materials  applied  liave  thoroughly 
dried. 

To  .get  the  best  satisfaction  .ns  for  durability  from  any 
one  of  the.se  three  woods,  they  should  first  bo  flushed  with 
raw  linseed  oil.  bleached  or  unbleached,  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  150  degrees  (oil  heated  for  penetration), 
and  left  to  soak  into  floor  for  a  few  hours  .and  excess  oil 
wiped  up  and  left  to  drj'  thorou.ghly  before  applying  any 
finish. 

The  oil  can  be  colored  any  shade  of  color  desired  for 
the  wood  before  applyin.g. 

Bleached  or  unilileached  oil  will  darken  the  wood  In  time, 
the  unil)Ieached  more  so  than  the  bleached,  so  If  wishing  to 
hold  the  floors  as  near  the  s.ame  color  as  the  shade  of 
the  wood  naturally  is,  I  would  apply  no  oil  for  first  coat. 

Maple  and  yellow  pine  floor.i.  whlcli  are  oiled,  will  darken 
with  ago  much  quicker  than  the  hard  open  gr.alned  woods, 
such  as  oak  and  che.''tnut;  so  for  dark  finishes  on  floors 
1  would  use  the  oil  coating'  on  bare  wood,  as  it  binds  the 
fibres  near  the  surface  of  the  floor,  retains  the  natural 
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ingredients  of  wood  from  evaporation,  and  liardens  it,  of- 
feringr  more  i-esistance  for  pressure,  on  the  surtface. 

Raw  Unseed  oil  will  not  raise  Ih-e  grain  of  the  wood  like 
oil  and  varnis'h  and  other  gummed  preparations,  so  will 
give  a  more  even  preserved  surface  for  the  foilo>wing  coat, 
and  the  oil  coated  wood  will  ou-twear  the  wood  that  has 
not  been  flushed  with  oil,  although  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
the  wood  preserving-  oil  coat  to  hold  the  natural  wlor 
of  the  wood  desired  by  some  people. 

Before  going  further  with  my  talk,  I  will  state  that,  as 
floors  get  more  rough  usage  than  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  that  all  materials  used  in  finishing  same  should 
be  the  best  obtainable,  and  bought  from  reliable  manu- 
facturers whose  guarantee  of  their  materials  have  stood 
the  test. 

In  reference  to  whether  a  varnished  or  waxed  finish  wiU 
give  the  best  service,  I  would  say  the  tough  drying  long 
oil  floor  varnish  will  outwear  the  waxed  surface,  but  if 
not  taken  care  of  properly,  the  waxed  surface  will  be 
cheapest  by  far  in  the  end,  as  a  not  too  badly  worn  spot 
in  the  wax  surface  can  be  rewaxed  in  a  few  moments, 
while  the  same  spot  on  a  varnished  surface  would  neces- 
sitate the  removal  of  varnish  the  whole  length  of  worn 
piece  of  flooring  and  refinished  to  get  as  good  results  as 
was  accomplished  by  touching  up  the  spot  In  waxed 
floors;  also  if  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  either 
finish  for  renewal  the  wax  finish  is  by  far  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  remove. 

As  the  Safety  First  slogan  seems  to  be  the  first  on  our 
minds  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  work,  I  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  wax  polished  floors  in  general  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsafe  footing  which  they  supply,  but  if  to 
be  used  would  suggest  their  use  in  places  where  parties 
using  same  would  have  knowledge  of  their  slippery  con- 
dition. 

Ceresine  wax  (taken  from  sugar  cane),  and  carnauba 
wax  (taken  from  the  Brazilian  wax  palm),  used  in  equal 
proportions,  will  polish  with  a  harder  film  than  beeswax 
and  give  more  wear. 

The  same  wax,  pressed  firmly  in  small  cracks  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  less,  will  give  good  satisfaction 
as  a  crack  filler  (to  be  colored  to  match  wood),  but  a  still 
better  one  for  small  cracks  is  the  stiff  portion  of  silex 
base  natural  paste  filler,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a 
settled  can  (same  to  be  colored  to  match  wood). 

I  will  now  give  you  a  formula  for  a  yellow  pine  floor 
with  a  varnished  and  a  .waxed  finish,  following  with  the 
same  class  of  finish  for  maple  and  oak. 

Varnishiing  Yellow  Pine  Floors. 

1st.  'Floor  to  be  dry  and  free  for  all  foreign  substance. 

2nd.  If  to  be  stained,  color  heated  raw  linseed  oil,  flush 
fioors  and  leave  stand  for  a  few  hours,  wipe  up  surplus 
oil  and  let  dry,  or  brush  oil  stain  well  into  floor  and 
leave  to  dry. 

.3]-d.  Color  crfii^l--  filler,  and  press  flrmily  into  cracks, 
cleaning  all  surplus  filler  away  from  edge  and  give  time 
to  dry,  and  sandpaper  whole  surface  with  00  paper. 

4th.  Dust  well  and  give  coat  of  tough  drying,  long  oil 
floor  varnish,  cut  lightly  with  turpentine  and  let  dry. 

5th.  Sandpaper  varnished  coat  with  0"  paper,  dust,  and 
wipe  whole  floor  with  clean  cloth,  or  sponge,  dampened 
lightly  with  water  to  pick  up  excess,  dust,  and  give  an- 
other coat  of  same  varnish. 

6th.  A  third  coat  of  same  varnish  should  now  be  applied 
for  a  complete  job,  rubbed  level  with  pumice  stone  and 
oil. 

7th.  Iif  floor  is  to  be  left  in  the  natural,  omit  oil  coat, 
and  instead  give  bare  wood  coat  of  white  shellac,  fill 
cracks  and  follow  with  varnish  coats. 

Waxed  Yellow  Pine. 

1st.  If  floors  are  to  be  colored,  wax  over  colored  linseed 
oil  flushed,  or  brushed  surface  with  two  coats  or  more 
of  floor  wax  well  polished  between  coat.s. 

If  left  in  the  natural,  wax  over  fioor  which  has  first 
been  given  coat  of  white  shellac. 

Maple  floors  to  be  treated  same  as  yellow  pine. 

Oak  Floors  Varnished. 

■  1st.  Floors  to  be  dry  and  free  from  foreign  substance. 

2nd.  If  floors  are  to  be  stained,  color  heated  raw  lin- 
seed oil  and  brush  well  into  wood  and  leave  dry. 

3rd.  Take  silex  base  paste  -filler,  of  desired  shade,  and 
fill  all  checks  and  voids  flush  with  surface  of  -^loiod,  ex- 
tra caution  being  used  to  get  filler  rubbed  solidly  into 
all  checks  and  voids  and  let  dry. 

4th.  Fill  all  cracks  with  crevice  filler,  removing  all  filler 
from  edges  of  cracks  and  let  dry. 

5th.  Sandpaper '  whole  surface  with  00  paper  and  dust 
thoroughly  and  then  apply  a  coat  of  tough  drying,  long 
oil  floor  varnish,  cut  lightly  with  turpentine  and  let  dry. 

6th.  Apply  two  more  coats  of  same  varnish,  sanding  be- 
tween coats,  and  rub  to  a  level  surface  with  pumice  stone 
and  oil  after  -s-arnished  surface  is  thoroughly  dry  for  a 
good  ,iob.  omitting  pumice  .'■itonie  ru'li  if  high  .gloss  al'iid 
not  so  good  a  job  is  desired. 

7th.  If  floors  are  to  be  left  in  the  natural,  omit  oil 
stain  and  fill  wood  with  natural  silex  base  paste  filler. 


give  a  thin  coat  of  white  shellac  and  follow  with  varnish 
coats. 

Wax  Finish  for  Oak  Floors. 

I'St.  If  floors  .are  to  be  stained'  two  or  more  coats  Of 
floor  wax  polished  between  coats  and  applied  over  floor 
after  it  hag  been  prepared  by  paste  filler  and  cracks  filled. 

2nd.  If  floor  is  to  be  left  in  the  natural,  fill  checks  and 
voids  of  the  wood  with  silex  base  natural  paste  filler. 

3rd.  Fill  all  crevices  with  crevice  colored  to  match 
fioors,  let  dry,  sand  paper  with  00  paper,  give  twiJ  or  more 
coats  of  wax  polished  between  coats. 

Wax  for  all  floors  to  be  used  in  paste  form. 

Bleached  shellac,  varnish  gums  and  oils  should  not  be 
used  ill  reference  to  unbleached  material,   as  they  are 
not  as  tough  drying  as  unbleached,  and  they  will  all  dis- 
color more   or   less   with  age. 
Mr.  President  and  members  assembled: — 

President  Rieboldt  extended  the  privilege  of  discussion 
to  Mr.  Gaw. 

Mr.  Darrow  said  most  floors  on  the  Santa  Fe  were  con- 
crete. In  small  stations  the  floors  are  finished  with  par- 
aflin  oil,  put  on  by  the  agent. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  on  his  road  they  were  experi- 
menting with  different  flnishes  on  floors,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  splinters  down. 

H.  F.  Jones,  foreman  painter  of  the  "Big  Four,"  Wa- 
bash, Ind.,  read  the  following  paper  on 

Efficiency,  Economy  and  Safety  First. 

Here  are  three  rules  that  should  be  given  a  very  care- 
ful study  by  each  foreman  or  master  painter  who  has  the 
handling  of  men  and  material  for  the  respe'ctive  ctom- 
p,anies  who  employ  ith'em.  This  knowledge  should  them 
be  taught  to  the  men  who  are  working  under  their  su- 
pervision. 

Start  with  efficiency,  the  definition  of  which  is  the 
power  to  produce  eftects.  This,  of  course,  covers  a  large 
.<?cope  of  territory,  and  I  feel  satisfied  in  saying  there  is 
no  other  man  behind  the  gun  who  has  any  more  territory 
to  cover  than  the  master  painter  for  a  railroad  company. 
He  has  every  class  of  work  known  to  the  trade  to  con- 
tend with,  and  very  frequently  comes  across  jobs  that 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  never  known  to  the  trade. 
What  does  he  do,  then?  He  has  no  one  to  go  to  for  ad- 
vice how  to  do  it.  He  would  quickly  be  told: — "It  must 
be  done  as  it  has  been  so  ordered,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to 
do  it."  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  the 
master  painter  has  to  have  the  power  to  produce  effects. 

Again  we  have  other  chances  to  produce  effect,  also 
economy,  in  our  evei-y  day  routine  of  work,  by  studying 
our  wo^k  ahead  of  us;  figure  it  in  our  minds  before  send- 
ing men  on  the  job,  not  send  eight  men  to  coat  a  job 
that  would  probably  take  a  day,  when  six  could  do  it 
just  as  easy.  I  happened  to  see  a  gang  working  on  a 
certain  road  not  long  ago.  There  were  six  men  on  the 
job  first  coating  a  station.  Each  man  had  a  ladder,  pot 
of  paint  and  brush.  I  did  not  see  a  putty  knife,  scraper 
or  du.=iter  on  the  joib;  not  even  a  plank  for  scaffold.  Each 
man  got  his  ladder  in  where  he  could;  no  scale,  dust  or 
dirt  scraped  or  dusted  off;  but  painted,  or  rather,  swiped 
right  over.  I  approached  one  of  them  and  asked  for  the 
foremaxi  and  was  told  he  was  on  another  job,  would  not 
be  there  that  day.  While  talking  to  this  man  I  heard 
one  of  the  men  caution  another  -one  about  taking  hie 
time,  savins'  we  want  to  put  the  day  in  on  this  depot  and 
not  start  anything  else  until  tomorrow.  Four  men  could 
have  coated  this  building  easy  in  the  day,  with  the  proper 
superintendent.  Here  is  a  case  for  effects  and  economy 
both.  I  was  at  the  station  when  they  quit  that  night. 
Each  one  stuck  his  brush  in  his  pot  of  paint  and  set 
them  in  the  baggage  room.  We  all  know  brushes  cost 
money,  and  the  best  brush  is  no  better  than  a  cheap  one, 
if  they  are  not  properly  taken  care  of. 

About  one  year  ago  one  of  my  best  men  quit  me  to  take 
a  job  with  another  company.  He  worked  about  two 
months  with  this  company  and  came  back  and  made  ap- 
plication with  us  for  a  job  again.  He  told  me  they  used 
stage  beds  made  out  of  two  by  eight  hard  pine.  They 
were  heavy  enough  to  run  a  train  over.  Men  could 
hardly  handle  them;  that  it  took  more  time  to  handle 
the  scaffolds  than  it  did  to  do  the  work.  Another  case 
for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Paint  materials  at  the  present  time  are  very  high.  We 
should  keep  a  very  close  watch  on  our  various  materials, 
also  our  tools,  brushes,  etc.  Make  every  pound  of  paint 
do  its  duty,  not  let  one  ounce  go  astray.  See  that  the 
best  of  care  is  taken  of  brushes,  and  get  all  the  service 
out  of  them  that  is  possible.  Have  a  receptacle  in  your 
car  or  shop,  and  when  they  are  worn  out  throw  them  in 
this  place.  '  They  are  worth  saving;  there  is  a  sale  for 
them  Steel  kegs  we  receive  lead  in  we  never  throw 
away  When  we  empty  them  they  are  .shipped  to  the 
store  keeper,  who  has  bails  put  on  them  and  they  are 
u.^ed  for  dope  buckets  by  motive  power  department.  I 
find  in  painting  some  of  our  stations  by  touching  up  some 
parts  of  the  building  where  it  is  needed  and  finish  with 
a  coat  of  fairly  heavv  color,  well  rubbed  out,  makes  just 
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as  good  and  lasting  a  job  as  two  coats  would.  This 
makes  a  hig  saving  in  labor  and  material. 

Nearly  all  roads  have  a  heavy  overhead  iprojection  on 
their  stations,  which  protects  most  of  the  building,  naore 
or  less,  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground  or  plat- 
form Consequently,  the  touching  up  is  only  requirea 
around  the  lower  part  of  building.  Of  course,  there  are 
lots  of  cases  where  this  does  not  apply,  and  a  general 
repainting  is  required.  I  find  the  same  general  proposi- 
tion on  some  of  our  bridges,  especially  some  of  our  deck 
plate  p-irder  bridges.  While  the  upper  surfaces  of  all 
bottom'  flange  angles  and  tops  of  girders  need  attention, 
we  frequently  find  the  web  in  good  shape.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  labor  and  material  to  first  coat 
the  structure  solid.  We  thoroughly  clean  all  parts  that 
require  it,  and  keep  it  coated  up  fast  as  cleaned,  and 
when  thoroughly  hard,  coat  the  structure  solid. 

The  first  of  this  year  we  received  a  letter  from  our 
division  engineer,  stating  that  the  railroad  at  the  pres- 
ent time  WMS  receiving  the  highest  prices  ever  known  for 
scrap   material,   that   an    old  bolt  or  spike  represented 


camp  cars.  It  is  a  light  derail  that  can  be  picked  up  and 
carried  anywhere.  We  used  to  have  a  blue  banner  at 
first,  but  now  use  a  red  light  that  is  placed  opposite  the 
derail  Evervone  with  camp  car  equipment  will  appre- 
ciate the  derail.  If  switching  is  necessary  they  must 
come  to  us  and  get  the  key,  which  is  usually  left  m 
charge  of  the  cook.    It  is  a  portable  derail  locked  over  the 

^^Fred  Epple,  contracting  house  painter,  of  Cleveland, 
was  introduced  and  made  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  the  convention  continued  in 
session  instead  of  adjourning  for  luncheon. 

Material  and  Labor  Reports. 

President  Rieboldt  said  that  every  foreman  hands  in  a 
daily  labor  report.  We  get  a  daily  work  order,  or  A.  F.  E. 
—our  authority  for  expenses,  that  comes  from  the  man- 
agemeni:. 

Mr  Jones  thought  this  question  of  reports  was  a  mat- 
ter that  properly  belonged  to  the  accounting  department. 
We  havf  a  daily  report  to  make  showing  what  each  man 
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about  one  cent,  and  asked  us  to  use  every  effort  m  our 
power  to  collect  all  scrap,  n,o  matter  hpw  smiaM,  and  In 
doing  our  road  work  last  spring  we  would  collect  on  an 
average  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  day,  and  not  spend 
any  time  looking  for  it.  Old  bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  would 
be  picked  up  on  the  right  of  way,  where  we  would  stop 
to  number  telegraph  •poles,  paint  mile  posts,  crossing 
signs  etc.  We  carried  a  box  on  the  motor  car  which  we 
put  this  scrap  in.  When  we  came  to  a  section  house  we 
would  place  it  in  the  scrap  bin.  Here  was  a  saving 
which  amounted  to  one  man's  wages. 

Knowing  you  are  all  interested  in  Safety  First,  I  will 
not  use  much  of  your  valuable  time  on  that  subject,  only 
to  say  that  in  order  to  keep  the  "Safety  First"  move- 
ment a  case  of  first  thought  in  my  men's  minds  at  all 
times,  we  hold  a  Safety  First  meeting-  in  the,  cars,  one 
night  each  week.  Each  man  hag  a  chance  to  di.scu.ss  the 
problems  he  has  in  mind  that  would  advance  Safety 
First.  I  find  that  hy  keeping  it  fresh  on  theii  minds-  they 
are  always  looking  for  unsafe  oonditions.  I  v.'ish  also  t<i 
add  that  in  the  past  year  our  company  has  equipped  all 
B  and  B.  gangs  with  good  camp  car  equipment,  living 
cars  rebuilt'  out  of  coache.s,  equipped  with  steel  sanitary 
•■bunks,  etc.,  tO'ol  and  material  car.-j  built  to  suit  each 
gang  for  box  cars,  also  lall  gangs  are  furnished  motor 

Each  camp  car  outfit  carries  two  portable  derails.  As 
soon  as  cars  are  set  out,  these  derails  are  placed  on  the 
rails  When  trainmen  want  to  switch  the  cars  they  have 
to  go  to  the  man  in  charge  nf  the  cars  to  have  derails 
removed.  When  no  one  is  with  the  cars  derails  must  be 
removed  and  placed  in  the  tool  cars. 

Mr  Ebel  said  he  thought  every  camp  car  ought  to  be 
equipped  with  a  few  derails.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
had  switched  some  cars  into  his  camp  cars.  He  was  in 
the  car  mixing  paint  and  was  thrown  about  ten  feet  and 
a  lot  of  paint  was  thrown  over  the  car  that  took  a  man 
an  hour  to  clean  up. 

Mr.  Jones  said  the  derails  mentioned  in  his  paper  are 
turnlshed  with   a  special   standard   lock,    used   only  by 


works  on.  At  the  completion  of  every  job  we  make  a 
srructural  report.  We  have  a  paint  report  that  goes  to 
the  chief  engineer,  showing  cost  of  cleaning,  first  coat, 
second  coat,  etc.,  also  the  yardage.  We  should  not  40 
on  record  as  adopting  any  standard  form  of  report. 

Mr.  Lacher  thought  the  association  could  not  go  into 
details.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  considered  would  bo 
the  kind  of  reports  needed. 

Questions  From  the  Question  Box. 

Information  asked  in  relation  to  the  bonus  system  now 
being  used  by  many  manufacturers  and  railroads. 

Mr.  Laclior  said  this  av;i.s  a  .selieine  for  inereiisin.g  tlie 
production  of  the  men,  whereby  'both  the  employer  and  the 
man  shared  the  results  of  increased  production.  The  piece- 
work .sys'tem  has  proved  to  be  a  failure;  because  the 
quantity  a  man  was  capable  of  producing  was  not  taken 
into  account.  As  men  became  expert,  the  employer  would 
cut  the  rate  so  they  could  not  earn  too  much  lin  a  day. 
Eut  iff  anythnig  happened  to  prevent  delivery  of  material 
to  the  man  he  would  los-e  his  wage.  The  bonus  sy.stoni 
guarantees  a  certain  wa.go  per  day  and  fixes  a  ))rodiieti<m 
standard.  Any  work  done  in  excess  oC  this  gives  the  man 
a  bonus.  Time  and  motion  studies  have  been  made  that 
showed  what  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  do  if  he  ha.ndled 
his  wKirk  properly.  By  this  means  reasonable  standards 
wore  fl.xed;  the  men  have  been  aiblo  to  e;irn  more  and  the 
employer  has  obtained  belter  results  for  less  money.  It 
is  necessary,  in  some  places,  as  on  the  B.  and  O.  to  set 
standards  for  gang  work.  If  there  is  a  loafer,  his  fellow 
W(3rkmen  .see  that  he  gets  busy  or  gels  out.  Kxpenmental 
■work  is  being  done  on  other  roads. 

Mr  Conrad  .«aid  thev  aro  uam^  it  with  tra*-k  hands  on 
the  Peniisvlvania  and  they  expect  to  put  It  in  force  in  the 
painting  department  on  November  1.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  speed  up  the  woil<  and  give  thorn  something  to  work 
for.  Railroad  painters  are  generally  laggei-s.  If  ihoy  .speed 
up  they  can  earn  2.j  per  cent,  more  money  witli  the  same 
effort. 
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Why  is  it  called  a  basic  pigment? 

Mr.  Field  g-ave  as  liis  opinion  that  it  is  the  pigment  on 
which  a.  paint  is  built  up. 

Mr.  Laoher  said  that  chemically  a  base  is  a  substance 
that  is  not  an  acid. 

■  Protection  of  Steel  Decks  on  Track  Scales. 

Mr.  Eibel  said  on  their  road  they  used  a  tar  product. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  unless  there  was  a  uniform  tem- 
perature there  would  be  allig'atoring-. 

Mr.  Elbel  replied  that  he  had  tried  a  number  of  thing-s, 
but  found  this  tar  product  better  than  anything-  else. 

'Mr.  Wilson  said  there  was  a  ooal-tar  product  that  hard- 
ened on  the  surface  and  was  soft  underneath  and  re- 
miained  elastic.    He  had  tried  it  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Ebel  explained  that  the  material  he  had  referred 
to  was  a  coal-tar  product  with  the  acid  taken  out.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  you  have  to  heat  it,  as  it  gets  chilled 
easily.  It  has  been  standing-  about  a  year  and  a  haMf.  We 
clean  it  off  every  now  and  then.  This  was  a  steel  deck 
track  scale.  We  have  wooden  floors  covered  with  roofinig' 
paper. 

Mr.  Jones  said  they  bad  just  got  two  steel  decks.  The 
scale  ins'pector  wanted  to  use  crude  oil,  but  as  safety  chair- 
man, he  opposed  it.  Track  scales  arei,  for  some  reason, 
usually  put  on  a  track  where  they  are  switched  over.  The 
one  at  Benton  Harbor  they  thoroughly  cleaned  and  gave 
two  coats  of  red  lead  paste  and  sanded  it;  then  a  coat  of 
graphite  and  sanded  that  and  they  are  water-tight.  The 
other  scale  was  fi-nished  with  red  lead  and  graphite,  just 
as  they  finisih  other  steel.  Very  fine  lake  sand  was  used 
just  after  thei  paint.  His  idea  was  to  prortect  the  paint 
from  hot  cinders.    It  had  stood  six  months. 

What  is  the  best  materia!  for  the  protection  of  track 
scales? 

Mr.  Kbel  thought  this  referred  to  the  scale  beams  and 
he  said  he  had  made  a  non-drying  coi-ating  of)  crude  toil 
and  white  lead.  Now  he  is  using  crude  oil  alionle,  and 
the  scale  man  says  this  gives  satisfaction.  Their  sca,le 
jnts  are  very  roomy. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  crude  oil  itself  is  as  thin  asi  water 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  ground.  The  longer  it  stands  }|t 
becomes  a  heavy  paste  form.  On  substructures  this  makes 
an  indestructible  coating  for  metal  or  lumber,  although 
it  is  very  unsightly.  It  must  be  put  on  a  dry  surface 
to  begin  with. 

Philip  L.  Maury,  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
arrived  at  this  time  and  read   the   following    paper  on 

Metal  Protective  Paint. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  some 
engineers  and  authorities,  relative  to  the  selection  of  pig- 
ments and  vehi<.-les  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  metal,  it  seems  quite  useless  to 
waste  time  in  arguments  relative  to  the  superiority  of  this 
or  that  pigment  or  combinations  of  pigments,  likewise  of 
the  vehicles. 

The  difference  of  opinion  will  last  as  long  as  the  world 
lasts.  In  the  meantime,  engineers  are  interested  in  the 
protection  of  iron  and  steel  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
are  in  any  particular  pigment  and  a  protective  coating 
made  solely  with  the  idea  of  protection  in  mind  would 
seem  to  be  the  logical  solution  of  the  problem,  for  the 
present. 

Protection  is  of  prime  importance  and  is  the  uppermost 
thought  with  the  buyer  of  metal  protective  paint.  We  will 
therefore  speak  of  the  paint  we  have  in  mind  as  "protec- 
tion," and  in  order  to  describe  that  paint  let  us  proceed 
along  a  definite  line  of  analysis  of  what  it  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  that  it  must  meet. 

The  foremost  important  headings  or  subdivisions  bearing 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  a  paint  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  metal  are:— 

1.  Application. 

2.  Wearing  or  service. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Eo-nomy  in  use.  .4.1,  -u 
Each  of  these  is  important  and  each  may  be  further  sub- 
divided, bringing  out  many  other  important  features  We 
will  proceed  to  analyze  these  various  headmgs  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  therefrom  the  ideal  paint  for  metal  pro- 
tection. 

Application. 

The  application  of  a  paint,  to  our  mind,  is  dependent 
upon  foUT-  things: — 

A.  Appearance  and  condition  of  the  material  in  the 
package. 

B.  AVurking  or  case  of  application  with  the  kind  of 
labor  usually  employed. 

C.  Proper  dr\-ing  of  each  coat,  permitting  a.pplication 
of  subsequent  coats  withi-n  reasonable  time. 

D.  Safety  in  diwing  and  handling  under  average  con- 
ditions. 

The  .appearance  and  condition  of  the  material  in  the 
package  are  important,  because  of  the  fact  that  an  opin- 
ion regarding  the  paint  is  often  formed  upon  -first  appear- 
ance. If  thv>  paint  is  separated  in  the  can.  if  the  pi^iment 
is  hard  in  the  bottom,  or  if  the  paint  appears  unsatisfac- 
tory in  any  way,  adverse  opinions  of  it  may  be  formed. 


It  is  important,  therefore,  that  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  material  in  the  package  be  correct. 

The  worki-ng  or  ease  of  application  of  the  paint  is  of 
snecial  importance  on  account  of  the  kind  of  labor  that  is 
usually  employed  for  applying  metal  protective  paint.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  paint  be  one  that  will  spread  easily, 
spread  out  in  a  uniform  way,  dry  well — not  only  so  that 
each  coat  will  dry  thoroughly  in  order  that  subsequent 
coats  may  be  applied  safely,  but  dry  so  that  they  will  not 
be  harmed  under  conditions  of  weather.  These  and  other 
points  are  important  under  the  heading  of  "Application. 

Wearing  or  Service. 

The  wearing  or  the  service  of  the  paint  is  the  important 
feature  a,nd  is  dependent  upon  three  things: — 

A.  The  resistance  to  abrasion  or  strength  of  the  firm., 

B.  Elasticity. 

C.  Imperviousness  of  the  film  tO'  destructive  agents. 

The  resistance  to  abrasion  or  strength  of  the  film  is  de- 
pendent, in  turn,  upon  the  hard  drying  of  the  film,  its 
toughness,  its  adhesiveness  and  the  bonding  and  cohesion 
of  the  several  coats  Into  one. 

The  elasticity  of  the  film  constitutes  its  ability  to  te- 
spond  to  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  metal,  due- 
to  the  extremes  of  temperature  without  breaking. 

The  imperviousness  of  the  film  to  destructive  agents  de- 
pends upon  the  thickness  of  the  film  and  its  non-porosity, 
which  enaihle  it  to  exclude  air  gases  and  mioisture,  the 
enemies  of  iron  and  steel  and  if  these  are  kept  away  from- 
the  metal,  the  main  purpose  of  the  paint  has  been  fulfilled. 

Composition. 

The  composition  of  the  paint  is  of  importance  in  arriv- 
ing at  its  purpose,  but  the  composition  should  interest  the 
purchaser  only  in  his  confidence  in  the  manufacturer  and 
his  faith  in  the  manufacturer's  ability  to  choose  the  proper 
raw  materials. 

Therefore  we  will  divide  the  "Composition"  intiD  three 
headings: — 

A.  Designing  the  product. 

I>.  Raw  material. 

C  A.<=Bembling  or  manufacture. 

Designing  the  product  gives  a  clear  conception  of  what 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  paint,  and  also  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  designer  through  his  general  knowledge  and 
ability.  , 

The  raw  materials  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

Solids  or  pigments. 

Fluids  or  vehicles.  ■      ^  ^-u 

These  must  be  selected  thr)ough  test  or  otherwise,  by  the 
designers  to  meet  the  requirements.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
fi-om  this  that  there  are  so  many  othtr  details,  and  so 
many  other  points  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  choice 
of  ravN'  materials  is  greatly  dependent  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  paint,  and  having  those  requirements  first  in 
mind  it  must  follow  that  the  raw  materials,  whatever 
th^y  may  be,  must  be  correct. 

Economy  in  Use. 

Our  fourth  important  division  of  a  metal  protective 
naint  is  eccnom-y,  which  is  measured  by  the  Dost  per 
unit  which  may  "  be  the  cost  per  car,  or  cost  pier  ton  oif 
steel,  or  the  ciosit  per  hundred  square  feet,  per  yard,  per 
vear  or  per  whatever  term  may  be  chosen  in  which  to 
express  the  cost  for  comparison  with  other  figures.  This 
co^-it  per  unit  is  the  cost  of  the  material  plus  the  cost 
of  the  labor  for  application,  divided  by  the  term  of  serv- 
-ce— the  term  of  service  being  the  time  elapsing  (between 
the  first  application  and  the  time  when  it  becomes  neces- 
f.ary  to  rene-^v  the  coating. 

Mr.  Maury  went  on  to  say  that  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Committee,  of  which  TIenry  A.  Gardner  is  secretary,  is  an 
advisory  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
they  haye  been  -working  with  the  Bureau  of  'Standards 
in  preparing  up-to-date,  modern  formulas  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  fashioned  formulas  previous  in  use 
and  to  conserve  important  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  problems  you  railway  painters  have  to  solve  are 
big,  but  onlv  a  few  in  comparison  with  what  the  suiper- 
intendent  of  a  modern  paint  factory  has  to  work.  We 
want  you  to  tell  us  what  you  want  to  do  and  let  the 
manufacturer.s  work  it  out. 

Question  Box  Resumed. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  new  cement  posts  to  pre- 
vent paint  coming  off? 

Mr.  Ebel  said  that  he  allowed  the  posts  to  stand  three 
months,  then  .gave  a  thin  coat  of  white  lead  as  a  priim- 
ing.  then  second  coated  aind  had  no  trou(blei. 

Mr.  Wilson  found  a  thin  priming  coat  was  best. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  the  Macnichol  process.  One 
pound  of  zinc  sulphate  to  one  pint  of  soft  water.  Give 
the  cement  a  ccat.  I..et  it  wait  t-wenty-four  hours— give 
a  second  coat;  then  paint  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  I.utes  tho-.iight  it  better  to  let  the  post  dry^get  a 
thoroughly  drv  first  coat,  then  you  will  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  that  a  whistle  post  or  property  line  post 
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is  very  small,  dries  quickly  and,  when  dry.  he  finds  no 
trouble  painting  with  lead  and  oil. 

Mr.  Gow  thought  it  was  important  to  waterproof  the 
part  that  goes  into  the  ground.  .^^i^+or 

Mr  Eppe  said  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  pamter 
should  work  together,  and  when  the  painter  becomes 
more  of  a  chemist  and  the  manufacturer  more  of  a 
painter,  the  difficulty  will  be  solved.  He  recommended 
the  Macnichol  neutralizing  solution  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Brown. 

Should  not  this  association  put  itself  on  record  as  fav- 
oring practical  trade  education  in  the  public  schools,  in 
view  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics,  made  greater 
by  reason  of  the  present  world  war? 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  the  association  put  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  trade  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Adopted  unanimously. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  government  estimate  of  the 
current  year's  flaxseed  crop  is  11,000,000  bushels;  while 
the  normal  consumption  is  29,000,000  bushels;  that  the 
Argentine  crop  harvested  ea^ly  in  1917  was  almost  a  total 
failure  and  less  than  the  seed  requirements  for  that  coun- 
try, and- that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  shipping  to  bring  seed 
from  Argentina  in  April  and  May,  1918,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  linseed  oil;  what 
can  we,  as  maintenance  of  way  master  painters  offer  as 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty? 

Mr  Wirson  said  trade  conditions  take  care  of  them- 
selves as  the  problems  come  up,  and  this  question  will 
adjust  itself  as  it  comes  up.  We  will  have  to  use  Unseed 
oil  on  the  places  most  needed. 

Mr  Rieboldt  said  linseed  oil  s  largely  a  by-product. 
The  main  product  is  cake,  but  its  shipment  to  Europe  is 

''^Mr^Brown  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
actual  shortage  of  flaxseed  due  to  poor  weather  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  to  a  poor  crop  m  Argentina  this 
vear  and  lack  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  to  bring 
Argentine  flaxseed  to  this  country  next  year.  The  farmers 
are  bein"  urged  bv  the  government  to  grow  wheat  and 
Ire  payin-  more  attention  to  food  grains  than  to  flax. 

Soya  bean  oil  one  of  the  most  important  substitutes, 
is  also  scare-  because  of  lack  of  shipping  to  bring  it  from 
Manchurit:"  southern  farmers  have  planted  soy  bean^ 
but  thev  are  being  largely  consumed  for  food  in  the  form 
of  pork  and  beans  China  wood  oil  and  penlla  oil  are  both 
very  scarce,  and  so  is  sunflower  seed  oil,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  good  d'rying  oil. 

Mr  Field  said  the  company  he  represents  are  probably 
the  largest  consumers  of  linseed  oil  in  the  country.  Oil 
is  very  scarce  and  $2  oil  is  predicted,  but  he  warned  every 
one  to  be  mighty  careful  of  the  substitute  oils  that  are 
off  Gr6(3. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  President's  address  was 
read  as  follows;  — 

Report  on  President's  Address. 

We  your  committee  on  "President's  Address"  beg  to 
report  that  same  is  well  written  and  quite  satisfactory 

We  recommend  that  the  president's  suggestion  that  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  our  conventions  past  (so  far 
as  may  be  obtainable),  present  and  future  be)  placed  on 
file  v/ith  the  librarians  of  the  various  State  universities, 
so  fpr  as  may  be  practicable,  and  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  collect  copies  of  as  many  past  meetings  as 
possible  and  have  them  so  placed. 

We  further  recommend  that  this  association  co-ordinate 
with  the  American  Railway  Association  if  it  be  satis- 
factory to  the  said  railwe,y  association,  and  that  the  in- 
coming president  and  secretary  be  authorized  to  make  all 
^hf  arrangements  for  its  consummation.  Respectfully 
submitted,  ^  g  Phelps, 

Harry  F.  Jones, 
H.  E.  Conrad. 

After  some  discussion  explanatory  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  CO  ordination  with  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  showing  that  this  did  not  mean  a  loss  of 
fidelitv  of  the  Association  a  motion  to  adopt  the  report  of 
the  Commmee  on  President's  Address  was  carried  unani- 

Mr."' Brown  read  the  following  letter  from  W.  I. 
French: — 

Middletown.  N.  Y.,  October  14,  1017. 
To  the  Oflicers  and  Members  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Master  Painers'  Association. 

My  dear  Sirs:— I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to 
attend  the  convention  this  year,  but  owing  to  certain  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  hope  the  convention  as  a  whole,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones  we  have  ever  held,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  while  not  present,  I  shall  think  of  you  all. 

I  am  sending  you  several  of  the  report  sheets  that  I 
have  received  from  the  members,  showing  the  different 
systems  of  keeping  the  labor  and  material  records  used 
on  the  several  railroads  they  represent. 

Some  make  daily  reports,  while  on  our  road  we  make  a 
monthly  report. 
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As  far  as  the  reports  are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  for  the  convention  to  take  any  action  on  them, 
as  these  reports  are  made  out  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  of  each  State  and  railroad  which  they 
represent. 

I  would  like  the  secretary  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention  when  they  are  printed,  as 
I  did  not  receive  any  last  year.  Wishing  you  a  successful 
convention,  I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  F.  French,  Foreman  Painter, 
O.  and  W.  Ry.,  Middletown,  N.  T., 
House  Address,  103  Linden  Ave. 
On  motio-n  of  Mr   Phelps,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Maury  for  the  paper  and  to  all  others  who 
had  distributed  papers,  and  also  to  Charles  Dudley  Field. 


Election  of  Officers. 


The  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers: — 

President,  H.  E.  Co'nrad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

First  vice-preside'nt,  H.  F.  Jones,  "Big  Four,"  Wabash 
Ind.  „^ 

Second  vice-president,  Ole  Stubstad  C.  and  N.  W., 
Winona,  Minn. 

Secretary-treasurer,  W.  Hager,  the  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth  Tex. 

Mr  Dunstcn  moved  a  risi'n.cy  vote  of  thanks  to  the  sup- 
ply men  and  all  others  in  Cleveland  who  had  contributed 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  convention.  Unanimously 
adopted.  ,     ...   •,   ,,  „ 

The  Committee  on  Next  Meeting  Place  submitted  the 
names  of  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago   Louisville.  .  „ 

A  motion  to  appropriate  $50  to  reimburse  Secretary 
Hager  for  his  services  for  the  past  year  was  adopted. 

A  ballot  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Chicago  for  the  next 

President  Conrad  appointed  the  following  committees:  — 
Committees. 

Elxecutive  Committee :  -TuHey  C.  Turney  Pennsylvama 
Lines;  F.  O.  Clong,  C.  B.  &  Q.;  H.  B.  Wilson  B.  &  L.  B., 
Bert  Darrow,  Santa  Fe;  J.  T.  Lewis,  Wabash. 

Committee  No.  l.-Painting  of  Concrete  Interior  and 
terior:— A.  B.  Phelps.  N.  T.  C;  G.  F.  Mitchel,  N.  T.  C. 

^Commmce'5'o'  ?.-M.  F.  Ebel  C.  H.  &  D.;  J,  Grimstead. 
C.  H  &  D.;  Abner  De  Miller,  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Committee  No.  3.-William  Dunstan  D_M  &  N. ,  H.  W. 
Wolfe  S  F,.  P.  &  P.;  J-  E.  Johnson,  C.  B.  &  y. 

The'  meeting  adjourned  at  1.45  p.  m. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  SOCIETY. 

^  HE  second  duarterly  meeting  ol  Connecticut 
I       Association    was   held    at    the   Hotel  Stratheld. 

Bridgeport,  November  5. 
After  President  Neil  Muirhead  called  the  meeting  to 

order  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 

approved. 

"Use  More  Pamt"  Advertising. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  the  c.ons.der:it.on  o£  the 
"Use  More  Paint"  advertising  campaign,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  pledging  the  Society  of  Master  Pamt- 

'         Report  of  Committee  on  Convention. 

C  R  Turner,  chairmnn  of  the  committee,  said  in  snb- 
«fance  that  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  tlio  As- 
soSioa  would  he  held  at  Unity  Hall,  "artford.  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  January  17  and  IS  For  th^^  A'ft 
time  in  the  history  of  the  .Vssociat.on  it  wa.  to  have 
exhibits.  Preference  for  location  will  he  PdV"!  to  the 
associate  members.  Booths  will  he  rented  at  ?2,,  *33 
and  $50.  There  will  also  he  exhibits  of  practical  ^^ork- 
manship.  Members  are  reqnest(Mi  to  place  all  orders  pos- 
sible with  exhibitors.  . 

,\  banquet,  tickets  for  which  are  not  to  exceed  $3  11 
be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  at  which  ladies  can  be 

resent   ami  <m  Friday  evening  there  wij 
Invitation  cards  to  visit  the  exhibition  hall  ^^Mll  be  freely 
distributed.    Pap-rs  on  subjects  of  interest  nmU  Iw  a 
feature  of  the  meetings.  ,  ,  r 

Mr  Baxter  announced  that  the  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  ready  to  help  the  Association  in  every 
possible  manner  to  make  the  convention  a  success. 

Application  for  .issociate  nu-.nbcrsliip  from  the  Parrott 
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Varnisli  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  was  favorably  voted 
noon. 

Old  Discounts  on  Wall  Paper  Assured. 

C.  R.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wall 
Paper,  announced  the  assurance  from  Aifi'ed  Peat?  Com- 
pany that  the  old  discounts  would  prevail  this  coming 
season.  Encouragement  of  similar  nature  was  received 
from  Robert  Graves  Company  and  Henry  Bosch  Com- 
pany. 

J.  L.  White,  Jr-,  of  Hartford,  attributed  the  change  in 
discounts  to  the  efforts  of  the  Connecticut  Society. 

Robert  Kannegiesser,  of  New  Haven,,  indorsed  Mr. 
White's  statement,  and  said  that  the  new  discounts  had 
caused  him  toi  change  his  account  from  a  concern  ho 
had  dealt  with  for  a  number  of  years. 

W.  G.  Baxter,  of  Hartford,  nominated  Neil  Muirhead, 
the  president  of  the  Association,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  for  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Muirhead  was 
unanimously  indorsed. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  taki 
charge  of  Mr.  Muirhead's  campaign. 

Trade  Schools. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  iof  the  International 
Committee  for  Trade  Educational  Development,  read  a 
paper  which  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  receiving  their  rights,  as^  tax 
payers,  and  that  as  master  painters  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut it  was  to  their  interest  to  have  the  painting  de- 
partments in  the  trade  schools  receive  better  attention 
from  the  State  and  local  authorities. 


C.  R.  'Turner,  Neil  .iMuirhead,  Dl  H.  McKenzie  and 
James  Conlin  spoke  on  the  issue.  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  was  with  Dr.  Ireton,  and  in  consequence,  J.  L. 
■White,  Jr.,  moved  for  the  appointment  by  the  president 
of  a  committee  of  one,  with  full  power  to  proceed  as  he 
deemed  best,  after  consulting  E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  International  Committee  for  Trade  Educational  De- 
velopment.   The  motion  was  carried. 

Experience  of  ah  Architect. 

Leonard  Ascheim,  an  architect  of  Bridgeport,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  meeting.  He  called  attention 
to  (the  fact  that  there  arc  some  painters  who  make  itj 
a  practice  to  submit  ridiculously  low  bids  instead  of 
competing  on  a  basis  of  service.  Talks  with  the  painters 
with  whom  he  had  done  business  had  resulted  in  bring- 
ing about  more  intelligent  bidding  and,  consequently,  bet- 
ter work,  and,  for  example,  he  cited  comparisons  in 
bids  for  school  work  in  Bridgeport. 

In  1910  he  asked  for  bids  for  the  painting  of  a  four- 
room  school  building:  they  ran  $691,  $587  and  $460.  In 
1915,  for  an  eight-room  building;  they  ran  $786,  $792, 
$819  and  $9G9.  In  the  same  year  he  advertised  for  bids 
for  a  nine-room  building;  they  ran  $1,068,  $1,109,  $1,168. 
The  bid  for  ?  1,068  was  from  the  same  party  who  hid 
§460  in  1910.  He  closed  by  stating  his  belief  that  every 
man,  had  a  right  to  live,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  fellow. 

Mr.  Muirhead  attributed  the  increase  in  figures  submit- 
ted for  school  work  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bridge- 
port association. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 

Holds  a  Very  Successful  Convention  in  Which  Patriotism  Is  Put  Ahead  of  Business  and 
"Use  More  Paint"  Is  Enthusiastically  Endorsed. 
Chicago,  October  8,  9  and  10. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Thirtieth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varni.sh  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  'Wednesday,  October  8,  9  and  10,  was  the  at- 
tention paid  to  tlie  "Use  More  Painf  campaign,  ably  and 
eloquently  presented  to  the  meeting  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg, 
of  Philadelphia.  And  another  thing  that  was  specially 
noteworthy  was  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  the  Asso- 
ciation manifested  toward  the  master  painters,  and  the 
cordial  reception  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. 

With  patriotism  the  dominant  spirit  in  the  scheme  of 
decoration,  in,  the  program  of  the  meeting  and  in  tixe 
hearts  of  its  members  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Oonventlon 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varaisiii  Association  was 
formally  opened  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel, 
In  Chicago,  at  8:15  o'clock.  Monday  evening,  October  S. 

Ja.9t  na  the  American  flag  abd5\''e  itlua  sipeakers'  table 
continued  'to  wave  throughout  the  session  fin  response 
to  an  artificiiial  breeze),  so  tlte  spirit  of  piatriotLsim  per- 
vaded this  session  and  all  the  others.  The  ladies  were 
more  than  ever  in  evidence  and  from,  the  patience  and 
interest  they  displayed  in  the  opening  session  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  they  were  active  memlbers  »f 
the  Association.  In  fact.  President  Elting  assumed  that 
to  Ibe  the  case  and  addressed  himself  as  much  to  the 
ladies  as  to  their  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers. 

The  patriotic  fervor  of  the  assemblage  reached  a  climax 
when  during  the  president's  addre.^s  there  was  flashed  on 
a  screen  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  industry,  shoiwing  in 
numbers  the  contribution  of  the  paint,  oil  and  varnjish 
industi-y  to  the  forces  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy.  Wlien  the  applause  subsided  the  600  men  a.nd 
women  arose  and  sang  the  national  anthem. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  to  Chicago  by  John  W. 
O'Leary,  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  address  of  President  Howard  Elting  was  full  of 

the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

Secretary  Hogan,  in  the  course  of  his  report,  said: — 
We  must  not  stop;  we  must  not  turn  back.  Business 

•must  'be  increased;   steady  labor  employment  continued 


and  the  country  kept  strongly  ahead,  as  a  successful 
economic  machine.  We  must  have  -successful  Industries 
if  successful  tax  levies  are  to  he  raised.  Any  tendency 
to  suspend  or  postpone  building  projects  is  inconsistent 
with  maintaining  our  prosiperity.  The  paint,  oil,  varnish 
and  kindred  lines  of  materials  which  are  used  in  huild- 
ing  are  basic.  Neither  government  regulations  nor  rail- 
road restrictions  should  be  imposed  unnecessarily  to  in- 
terfere with  them,  although  right-of-way  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  is  needless 
to  say,  acknowledged  with  full  meaning  of  all  it  implies. 

Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  was  introduced  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  gave  the  following  address  of  greeting: 

Address  by  A.  H.  McGhan. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  tlie  National  Paint.  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association,  and  Ladies: — The  International 
Association  of  Ma.ster  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  very  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity  to  meet  ag-ain  with  you  in  your  convention 
and  ou  their  behalf.  I  can  assure  you  that  as  the  pro- 
ceedings or  business  of  this  convention  unfolds  itself,  you 
will  find  that  our  association,  the  master  painter.%  are 
co-operating  in  the  fullest  sense,  as  has  been  expres-sed 
by  your  president  in  his  address. 

I  may  convey  to  you  an  exipression  on  our  behalf  that 
it  is  our  intention  to  co-operate  with  you  in  all  of  those 
things  that  have  to  do  vvith  the  welfare  of  the  trad<j| 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  master  painter,  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Gentlemen',  permit  me  to  say  that  the  master 
painters  now  in  the  association  that  we  have  now  formed 
is  not  at  all  a  small  organization,;  it  is  an  orgartization 
now  of  more  than  three  thousand  employers,  and  they 
employ  upwards  of  sixty  thou.sand  men  applying  the  ma- 
terials of  which  you  people  are  the  manufacturers.  We 
are  no  longer  a  gmall  organization.  We  have  kept  step 
with  you,  with  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
with  the  other  allied  trade  organizations,  and  it  is  on  be- 
half of  that  organization,  iMr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
that  we  offer  you  our  co-operation  and  our  assistance  in 
your  endea^■cr  for  the  welfai-e  of  the  business  hereafter. 
(Applause.) 
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The  privilege  of  the  floor  wias  extended  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators,  throughout  the  convention. 

At  the  second  session,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Brush 
Committee  presented  a  report  which  will  interest  the 
m.aster  painters,  as  it  explains  the  reasons  for  the  present 
high  price  of  brushes. 

Report  of  Brush  Committee. 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  report  on  conditions  in 
the  paint  brush  industry,  desires  to  submit  the  following: 

Russian  Bristles. 

All  the  reliable  sources  agree  that  raw  bristles  this  year 
are  extremely  scarce,  being  probably  half  the  normal. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  pigs 
have  been  slaughtered,  not  only  for  war  purposes,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  chaotic,  social  disturbances  in  the 
interior.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  raw  bristles  to  a  place 
where  they  can  be  dressed,  and  in  some  instances,  to 
insure  delivery,  they  are  "personally  conducted."  This 
and  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  work  people  adds 
enormously  to  the  original  cost.  Then  there  is  great 
delay  from  the  interior  to  point  of  shipment,  from  which 
point  expenses  pile  up  to  30  per  cent,  before  reaching  this 
country.  Many  raw  products  in  Russia  have  increased 
in  price  400  per  cent,  to  500  per  cent,  since  the  war  started, 
the  greatest  advance  taking  place  this  year,  and  the  best 
po?sible  advices  indicate  higher  prices  in  the  very  near 
future.  Even  supposing  peace  were  declared,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  taking  off  of  war  risks  would  be 
balanced  by  an  appreciation  of  the  troubles  added  fby  a 
demand  for  Russian  bristles  from  some  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  The  world's  surplus  stocks  held  by  the  dealers, 
dressers  and  manufacturers  have  been  reduced  to  the 
vani.«hing  point. 

China  Bristles. 

Here  we  have  a  situation,  the  chief  factor  of  which  is 
an  enormous  rise  in  exchange,  the  'Eastern  exchange 
being  about  30  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year;  the  packers 
having  labor  troubles,  and  the  native  workmen  are 
demanding  a  higher  rate  of  pay;  his  costs  of  transpor- 
tation are  greater;  his  banking  facilities  curtailed,  as  the 
European  banks  'were  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Now 
China  is  a  belligerent  and,  naturally,  prices  increase  at 
the  primary  source.  It  is  freely  prophesied  that  silver 
will  go  considerably  higher  and  Eastern  exchange  fol- 
lows "price  of  silver.  It  is  widely  stated  that  users  of 
brushes  are  switching  from  the  European  bristles  to  the 
China  bristles.  This  will  not  alter  conditions,  for  where 
a  man  has  used  a  S^-inch  Russian  brush  and  switches  to 
a  'China  brush  of  the  same  length,  he  will,  to  do  the  same 
work,  use  up  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  bristles. 
The  demand,  therefore,  for  China  bristles  will  increase 
in  that  proportion,  and  as  the  supplies  are  not  increasing, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  a  higher  level  of  price.  Should 
peace  be  declared,  there  will  be  a  large  demand  from  the 
European  countries  for  all  sizes.  Today  the  stocks  in 
London  and  this  country  are  lower  than  at  any  period  in 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  spite  of  the  lessened  demand  in  E^urope  this  season, 
a  continually  rising  market  has  prevailed  owing  to  the 
great  demand  and  the  shortness  of  supplies.  Freight  and 
war  risks  from  China  have  advanced  enormously,  and 
recently  the  freight  rate  rose  from  $13  to  $65  gold  per  ton. 
French  bristles  are  practically  unobtainable,  and  the  few 
remaining  goods  command  exceedingly  higher  prices. 

Soft  Hair. 

With  respect  to  this  stock,  used  largely  for  finishing 
brushes,  the  market  is  about  devoid  of  any  material. 
Brush  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  reporting  good  business.  In  addition  to 
bristles,  all  supplies  required  for  brushes  have  advanced 
materially  of  late  and  labor  is  reported  scarce  in  many 
localities.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  of  late  for 
brushes  from  remote  countries. 

In  view  of  the  above  conditions,  your  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  most  firm  prices  will  prevail  and  with 
further  advances  in  many  lines. 

Shortly  afterward  tiie  following  report,  of  special  inter- 
est to  master  painters,  was  presented; — 

Report  of  the  Master  Painters'  Committee. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association: — 

The  Master  Painter.s'  Committee  of  your  Associntion 
bega  leave  to  report  that  during  the  year  since  their 
appointment  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
meetings  of  the  Master  Painters'  Associations  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston.  At  all  such  meetings 
your  committee  was  shown  every  po.s.sihio  courtesy  and 
invitations  were  extended  to  attend  .all  discussions  of 
interest  to  both  master  painters  and  your  Association. 

'Several  members  of  your  committee  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International   Association  Master  House 


Painters  and  Decorators,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February 
lS-16.  This  convention  is  acknowledged  to  have  been, 
from  start  to  finish,  a  most  decided  success  and  showed 
great  progress  in  the  broadening  out  of  the  scope  of 
development  of  the  Master  Painters'  Association  to  one 
ranking  with  other  large  business  gatherings. 

It  seems  proper  that  some  mention  should  be  made  by 
your  cohamittee  of  the  various  topics  so  ably  treated  by 
the  papers  read  at  the  convention. 

Walter  B.  Palmer,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon 
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the  "Importance  of  Cost  Finding  in  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness." Tlie  paper ■  contained  suggestions  for  finding  the 
three  elements  of  cost — labor,  materials  and  overhead 
expense — and  gave  warning  against  the  tendency  of  small 
contractors  to  guess  at  the  labor  cost  and  to  disregard 
the  overhead  expense.  The  general  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed showed  that  the  trade  generally  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  great  importance  of  this  subject. 

Mr  O.  C.  Harn  gave  a  "Business  Talk,"  emphasizing 
how  important  it  is  for  a  master  painter  to  pay  more 
attention  to  his  sales  department.  Mr.  Harn  closed  his 
remarks  with  this  admirable  sentiment: — 

"'An  honest  and  able  master  painter  is  a  credit  to  his 
craft;  a  master  painter  who  has  the  ability  to  greatly 
increase  the  desire  of  the  public  for  his  art,  and  to  enlarge 
the  appreciation  of  the  public  for  the  usefulness  of  that 
art,  is  a  great  civic  benefactor." 

Tlie  "Use  More  Paint"  camp.aign  proposed  by  the  Paint 
Manufacturers'  Association  was  abl.v  explained  by  Mr. 
Ernest  T.  Trigg,  'Who  recommended  that  the  master 
painters  oITlcially  indorse  the  .general  plan  and  help  indi- 
\  idually  to  prove  to  tlio  property  owner  that  It  costs  him 
more  to  leave  his  property  unpainted  than  It  does  to  paint 
it.    The  convention  voted  to  adopt  his  recommendations. 

"The  White  Pigment  Industry"  was  treated  extensively 
by  Henry  'A.  Oardner,  assistant  director  of  the  Institute 
of  industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C.  CMr.  Cardner 
illustrated  his  lecture  t)y  exhibiting  stereopticon  slides 
and  moving  pictures  showing  the  process  of  manufactur- 
ing the  various  pigments. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Breinig,  of  your  committee,  read  a  paper  upon 
the  "Co-operative  Works  of  I^umber  Associations  in  Con- 
iioction  with  the  Finishing  of  Their  Product — Lumber." 
He  expl.ained  what  the  lumlior  associations  were  doing  to 
pi'omoto  the  use  of  more  lumber  and  It.s  relation  to  the 
increased  use  of  paints  and  finishes.  He  stated  that 
"Professor  King,  of  Kansas,  who  is  certainly  an  indf- 
liendent  authority,  has  issued  a  slgrned  statement,  the 
result   of   investigation,   that   the   loss  In   the   State  of 
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Kansas  was  greater  during  1915,  due  to  the  lack  of  the 
use  of  paint,  than  through  fire."  cta+A«, 
The  decorations  in  the  corridors  of  the  United  btates 
Capitol  were  said  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Kelley  to  be  greatly 
in  need  of  restoration,  and  he  presented  resolutions  to  the 
eftect  that  the  existence  of  these  conditions  should  De 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  with  the 
request  that  special  treatment  he  given  them  hy  sHUiea 
decorators. 

The  Committee  Upon  Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  through 
Mr  E  C.  Beck,  reported  the  results  of  their  study  of  tne 
subject  and  the  convention  voted  that  the  committee  be 
continued  and  authorized  to  perfect  the  mutual  msur- 

Excellln^'^pap^rs  were  read  upon  "Flax  Croppmg,'' 
"Commercial  Linseed  Oil"  and  "Merchandising  of  Wall 
Paper." 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  was  the 
insDection  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shop,  the  first  ot 
its  kind  in  America  to  establish  a  painting  class  under 
the  public  school  system.  It  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  master  painters  and  the  labor  unions.  Prof  Gruei  er, 
of  Yale  university,  chairman  of  the  Trade  School  Com- 
mittee, a^  well  as  'Dr.  Beebe,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
addressed  the  master  painters  and  others  present  and 
gave  a  very  interesting  history  of  this  wonderful 
trade  school.  1.1,1* 
Secretary  McGhan  read  a  report  of  hi?  travels  in  behalt 
of  the  association  during  the  year,  which  required  travel 
ing  over  22.0U0  miles  in  order  to  attend  conventions  and 
meetings,  representing  the  association.  He  attended,  as 
delegate  of  the  association-  meetings  of  the  National  Asso- 
cia?fon  of  Manufacturers,  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varmsn 
Association  and  also  many  State  conventions.  He  reported 
finding  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  a  proper  cost  ac- 
"onntinl  system,  applicable  to  their  trade.  He  voiced  the 
hope  that  every  delegate  should  return  to  his  respective 
State  association  -with  the  fixed  purpose  of  advocating  a 
system  for  the  protection  of  the  individual  and  the  protec- 
tion of  credits.  , 
Secretary  McGhan  read  the  report  on  the  Clean-Up  ana 
Paint-Up  Campaign  Committee,  and  your  committee  leei 
•  that  a  part  of  this  report  is  of  such  interest  that  they  wish 
to  include  it  in  order  to  show  the  interest  and  indorsement 
by  the  Master  Painters'  Association.    Part  of  their  report 

was  as  follows: —  ,    .  ^       t  j  •„ 

"The  master  painters  should  be  deeply  interested  m  this 
movement,  and  as  the  procedings  of  this  convention  have 
been  marked  by  discussions  of  advertising  and  busmeo^ 
methods  of  increasing  the  volume  of  business,  as  suggested 
in  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Harn  and  Mr.  Trigg,  this  is  with- 
out doubt  another  means  which  every  master  Pamter 
should  avail  himself  of.  Every  local  association  should  be 
the  leader  in  the  community. 

"I  would  suggest  that  further  indorsement  be  given  this 
movement  by  this  association,  believing  it  affords  the 
painter  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  public  the  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  paints.  It  enables  the  painter,  by  con- 
certed timely  action,  to  draw  about  his  trade  all  the  forces 
of  the  community,  the  press,  the  commercial  bodies,  the 
merchant  and  civic  forces,  and  makes  the  opportunity  at 
which  the  painter  may  be  heard  when  the  public  is  in  a 
receptive  mood,  willing  to  listen  and  ^nt  in  practical  opera- 
tion the  use  of  paints  for  cleanliness,  for  sanitation,  for 
ornamentation  or  for  preservation.  It  brings  forward  the 
painter  in  the  community,  and  in  which  civic  association 
'  performs  its  duty,  that  of  healthfulness,  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  is  the  most  important,  and  the  duty  of  the 
painter  is  to  suggest  and  lead  because  his  trade  brings  him 
into  closer  contact  with  conditions  requiring  such  a  move- 
ment, and  an  association  of  master  painters  is  then  fulfill- 
ing its  proper  function." 

Peoria,  111.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  1918  conven- 
tion. The  business  of  the  convention  was  closed  by  the 
■slection  and  installation  of  George  E.  Egdorf  of  New  Or- 
leans, as  president;  William  H.  Pinck,  of  Buffalo,  as  vice- 
president;  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary-treasurer. 

Many  creditable  displays  by  manufacturers  were  on  ex- 
hibit, and  exhibitors,  as  wpII  as  their  many  representa- 
tives, seemed  well  pleased  with  their  surroundings  and 
well  laid  for  their  efforts.  "Welcome"  was  written  on  the 
mat  ,n  large  letters.  The  Connecticut  State  Society,  the 
Ne-sV  Haven  local  association,  and  the  "Toreadors"  worked 
overtime  to  insure  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the  members, 
againpt  one  moment  of  unoccupied  time  not  devoted  to 
sightseeing  and  entertainment.  The  "Toreadors'  Hop" 
opened  the  festivitie'5  on  Monday  evening.  A  reception  to 
the  president  and  offlcer.s  of  the  Intern.itional  Assoclatior 
was  scheduled  for  Tuesdav  evening,  followed  by  dancing 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  "Toreadors'  Niffht."  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  composed  of  O.  C.  Harn,  W.  A.  Robertson 
and  Frank  E.  Day,  iasslsted  gy  Dr.  D.  T^ouis  Treton,  had  a 
:most  deli.ghtful  program,  which  included  a  high-class  vau- 
deville performance  acceptable  to  pvpti  the  most  fastidious. 

Thursday  evening  the  annual  subscription  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Taft.  Mr.  Neil  M.  Muirhead  president  of 
the  Connectcut  State  Soc'pt-v  actinEr  as  toastmaster.  The 
r.rincipai  addresses  were  dolivered  by  X^leutenant -Govern or 
Wilson  of  Connecticut;  Dr.  Uouis  D.  H.  Weid,  of  Tale  TTnl- 
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versity;  Mr.  John  M.  Peters,  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany. 

AJr.  James  Phinnemore,  of  Canada;  Mr.  Wall,  of  Massa- 
obusettb;  ex-Presiuent  Albrecht.  Mr.  O.  L>.  Wood,  New 
"ioi-K;  ivir.  John  JJewcir.  i.^enasylvania,  and  secreiary  A.  H. 
McGhan,  each  responded  for  their  home  Siaie  in  most 
appropriate  and  pleasing  manner. 

This  banquet  fittingly  closed  by  all  rising  and  singing 
.Respectfully  .submitted, 

A.  H.  Broderick,  Chairman. 
D.  E.  Breinig. 
H.  J.  Greene. 
Frank  Woolsey. 
S.  F.  Woodhouse. 
Another  matter  that  is  of  interest  to  painters  as  con- 
sumers of  linseed  oil.  was  the  report  of  the 

Sub-Committee  of  Linseed  Oil  Consumers'  Flax 
Development  Committee. 

We  believe  it  may  be  well  to  say  in  the  beginning  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  pertaining  to  the  work  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement  and  development  of  flaxseed  produc- 
tion it  seems  not  possible  at  any  time  to  report  that  mucii 
of  it  at  any  particular  period  has  reached  the  point  ot 
conclusion  since  so  mucli  that  is  done  necessitates  over- 
lapping from  one  crop  year  to  that  succeeding. 

Since  our  report  to  your  association  at  its  last  annual 
convention  the  activity  of  your  sub-committee,  and  the 
officials  and  scientists  of  Northwestern  State  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  been  constant  and 
persevering. 

The  plans  of  operation  and  the  reports  to  our  committer 
of  the  unceasing  efforts  and  the  accomplishments  gradu- 
a.ny  achieved  that  should  be  of  permanent  good  in  flaxseed 
production  are.  we  feel,  altogether  too  extensive  to  incor- 
porate in  this  report,  yet  we  not  only  do  not  nesitate  to 
dc  so  but  eagerly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
state  our  positive  conviction  that  genuine  progress  and 
advancement  is  being  made  in  the  desired  direction. 

We  may.  however,  mention  that  with  the  financial  sup- 
port of  those  subscribing  to  the  fund  of  the  Flax  Develop- 
ment Committee  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Institutions  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  are  in 
part  to  be  classified  as  follows:  — 

First,  and  probably  foremost  in  importance,  is  the  neces- 
sary research  work  of  the  scientists  engaged  by  those 
States  on  diseases  of  plant  and  soil,  the  breeding  and 
development  of  standard  tynes  of  sturdy  seed. 

Second.— Publicity  in  various  forms  of  the  result  of  the 
work  of  scientists  and  experts  on  flaxseed  production  in 
all  its  phases  and  stages. 

Third. — The  work  of  experts  in  the  farmers'  fleldg,  _  in 
their  investigations,  observations  and  co-operation  with 
farmers  to  determine  demonstrate  and  conclude  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  the  expert  and  the  farmer  that  flax- 
seed is  not  hard  on  land  and  to  arrive  at  an  appreciation 
ol  its  return  value  to  the  production. 

Fourth. — The  visitation  of  scientists  and  experts,  de- 
livering lectures  and  making  demonstrations  relating  to 
flaxseed  production  at  meetings  of  farmers  during  both 
the  summer  and  winter  seasons,  and  which  gatherings  are 
arranged  and  held  frequently  and  in  many  localities. 

Fifth  — Continuous  and  successful  increase  in  production 
of  types  or  strains  of  flaxseed  which  are  steadily  becom- 
ing more  resistant  of  wilt  and  other  diseases  of  common 
flaxseed,  the  use  of  same  for  sowing  purposes  and  their 
reproduction  for  the  enlargement  of  flaxseed  area  as  found 
suitable  to  soil  and  other  conditions  peculiar  to  certain 
districts  we  are  assured  are  more  in  evidence  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Sixth  — Employment  of  field  experts  rendering  assist- 
ance to  farmers  co-operating  in  the  production  of  certifled 
types  of  flaxsped  and  the  preservation  of  the  seed  produced 
from  special  fields  for  sale  distribution  and  use  for  sowing 
riurposes  a  succeeding  season. 

Seventh. — The  exhibition  of  and  contests  held  for  best 
flaxseed  produced  in  different  localities  at  State  and 
county  fairs  at  shows  of  grain  and  seed  growers'  associa- 
tions and  lectures  to  farmers  at  many  prearranged,  gath- 
erings are  all  being  encouraged  and  conducted. 

We  have  previously  reported  to  your  association  that 
only  about  two  years  ago  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  United  States  took  what  was  practically  its  initial 
step  in  research  and  experimental  work  on  flaxseed  pro- 
duction. It  has  continued  in  the  work,  and  in  the  Division 
of  Cereals  Investigations  the  time  and  attention  of  one 
expert  is  .eriven  solely  to  it,  with  others  assisting  during 
the  growing  period  of  flaxseed  plots  in  several  localities. 
"The  Star  Snansrled  Banner"  with  enthusiasm. 

It  seems  proner  to  state  here  that  the  adversity  to 
all  crops,  including  flaxseed  of  a  protracted  drought  and 
period  of  excessive  heat  duri-^  the  past  summer  has 
diim'nished,  if  not  made  it  quite  impossible  to  carry  on 
some  of  the  fipld  avork  on  flaxseed  that  was  early  planned 
by  the  agricultural  experts  in  co-operation  with  several 
hundred  fanmers. 

At  the  request  of  your  secretary,  Mr.  Horgan,  for  publi- 
cation in  your  Association  bulletin  No.  3,  dated  July  2, 
1917,  this  committee  reported,  in  part: — 

Being  cognizant  O'f  the  fact  that  the  all  but  com- 
plete failure  of  the  1916  crop  of  flaxseed  in  the  Argentina. 
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due  for  harvest  in  November  and  December  last,  would 
itVelf  materially  diminish  the  world's  supply  of  flax- 
seed'also  fhe  improbability  of  securing  supplies  to  our 
markets  from  any  sources  other  than  domest.c  and  Cana 
rlian  durin°-  the  twelve-month  period  dating  from  October 
me'  the  Ftax  Development  Committee  decided  to  conduct 
a  campaign  of  publicity  amongst  the  ^^^'f.^^  [^l 
flaxseed  growing  districts,  making  known  to  them  the 
world  shortage  of  flaxseed  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  tne 
production  this  season  throughout  North  America 

Publicity  concerning  the  short  flaxseed  supply  situation 
was  vigorously  conducted  prior  to  and  during  the  sow- 
ing season  this  spring,  the  war  cnsis  '"^'^'"f,  /''^^rth- 
dinary  but  jaist  demand  upon  the  farmers  '>f.the  North 
west  for  greatest  possible  increased  production  of  food 
Troi  and  presented  the  difficult  problem  of  having  even 
as  great  an  area  sown  with  flaxseed  as  a  year  ago. 

In  this  publicty  campa^gn  amongst  farmers  through  the 
Northwest  the  Flax  Development  Committee  adopted  as 
its  slogan:—  ^  .  ^, 

"T-kO  NOT  SHIRK  TOUR  DUTY— GROW  WHEAT! 

"Sg    Sot    MISS    YOUR  opportunity-grow 

FLAX!"' 

In  our  publicicy  campaign  last  spring  we  were  very 
liberally  and  ably  assisted  by  the  State  Agricultural  .ffi- 
cfats  i^n  the  Northwest,  particularly  those  of  North  Dakota 

"""The^preseTtation  last  spring  by  our  cornBTU!ttee  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  of  the  statistical 
DosiMor  of  the  worlds  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  supply, 
and  th"  attention  brought  to  the  worlds  shipping  con- 
d  tions  unfavorably  affecting  the  supply  to  the  united 
States  resulted  in  prompt  measures  being  taken  by  jH"^ 
and  through  the  newlv  created  Seed  Stocks  Committee 
oi"  the  AgrTcultural  Department  a  representative  was  sent 
to  the  Northwest  who  with  unquestionably  good  results 
co-ooerated  with  the  local  State  officials  and  other  agen^ 
cie«"such  as  elevator  companies,  bankers,  etc.,  m  effecting 
an  increasf  in  the  acreage  sown  w  th  flaxseed  this  season 
ir  the  Northwest  of  more  than  20  per  cent  over  the 
flaxseed   area  of   1916.  ir.r<rAn<;pd 

Our  committee  made  its  direct  appeal  ^o^^^"  ^"^'IX^j^ 
acrea-e  to  the  Northwestern  farmers  through  the  medium 
of  paid  advertising  in  agricultural  papers. 

To  Northwestern  bankers,  elevator  interests    etc.,  we 
brought  the  attention  of  the  flaxseed  supply  situat  on  by 
furnishing  ciarefully  prepared  statistics  that  proved  con 
elusively  and  convincingly  how  advisable  it  was  for  them 
to  advocate  to  their  farmer  customers  the  sowing  of  flax 

^^The  Northwestern  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations,  based  on  our  stat  stics  and  other  data 
furnished  by  our  committee,  issued  bulletins  and  P'^epared 
articles  bearmg  on  the  question  of  the  flaxseed  supply 
sUuaSon  that  were  wid^y  published  in  country  news- 

^  Tour  committee  begs  leave  to  conclude  this  report  by 
expressing  ts  firm  belief  that  under  the  naost  xtraordi 
nary  but  just  demand  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Nortl*^^^^ 
for  an  increased  area  to  be  sown  with  food  crop^  tms 
seLson,  the  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent_  m  the 
flaxseed  area  was  no  little  achievement  and  however 
great  is  the  disappointment  in  the  low  ^^Id  of  producuon 
af  flaxseed  from  much  of  the  area  caused  t|ie  un_ 
favorable  weather  conditions  throughout  the  past  sum 
mer.  the  linseed,  oil  consumers  of  the  United  states  shouw 
feel  much  encouraged  and  without  ^^^^'tation  continue 
their  support  of  the  propaganda  to  improve  and  develop 
flaxseed  production  In  our  country.  ^„nr,rt<!  on 

The  following  extracts  from  the  various  reports  on 
the  ".Clean-up  and  Paint-up"  Campaign  are  of  spec-.ai  in- 
terest:— 

Clean-up  and  Paint-up. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  within  the  past  five 
years,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  less  than  forty  thous- 
and dollars,  the  slogan  "Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up"  has  be- 
come a  household  word  in  almost  every  city,  village  nnd 
hamlet  in  the  United  States,  we  mu'--t  wonder  by  what 
magic  this  has  been  acccmplished.  We  And  the  answer 
in  the  quick  and  willing  respon.'.-e  to  the  Bu-eau's  unmue 
and  straightforward  invitat'on,  by  city  officials,  com- 
mercial and  civic  organi!;atons  and  bus  ness  and  profes- 
sional men  in  all  sections  of  this  broad  land,  together  with 
the  un.selfish  support,  editorial  and  otherwise,  so  rherally 
given  by  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  period  cals, 
both  local  and  national,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Through  these  thou-^ands  of  messages  this 
"Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up"  spirit  permeates  even  the 
farms  and  remotest  corners  where  no  "community"  cam- 
paigns are  possible. 

We  must  not  look  lightly  upon  th's  phnso  of  our  sur- 
cess  and  we  must  not  fail  to  realize  that  this  co-operat  on 
can  'be  secured  and  held  in  no  other  way  than  by  conspicu- 
ously and  helpfully  associatng  our  work  with  the  altruistic 
idea  of  "civic  improvement."  Money  cannot  buy  this 
support,  no  matter  how  much  we  expend;  and  It  was 
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a  happy  thought-that  of  Allen  W.  Clark-to  initiate  and 
to  nationalize  this  movement  in  this  spirit,  and  he  is  to  be 
compUmented  on  what  has  been  accompUshed  durmg  this 
brief  peniod.  ,      *      *  * 

No  one  can  doubt  the  business  benefits  emanating 
from  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  gratuitous  news  sto 
ries  and  editorials  which  the  paint  trade  has  enjoyed  and 
at  a  cost  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered^  Other 
plans  will  supplement  and  add  to  these  sales  heneflts 
but  the  "Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up"  campaigns  must  go  on 
and  our  associations  must  continue  to  endoi-se  and  support 
the  work  that  has  done  more  to  bring  hefore  the  people 
of  our  country  the  value  of  paint  than  any  advertising  plan 
yet  conceived.  *      »      ♦  « 

These  national  campaigns  have  made  and  will,  maintain 
a  lively  interest  in.  a  good  respect  for  and  an  intelligent 
BDPreciation  of  paint  and  varnish  products,  among  both 
t^e  general  publfc  and  the  dealers  throughout  he  nation 
and  especially  in  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  nations  cities 
tnd  towns  where  the  sale  of  these  products  is  dependent 
upon  dialers  in  whose  business  paint  is  r^^^^'^f'^^^^^l 
to  their  general  lines  of  merchandise,  such  as  drugs,  hara 
ware,  building  materials,  etc  nationaliz- 

This  nationwide  and  intensive  work  is  truly  nationau^ 

seed  and  growing  the  crop  everywhere  for  the  haivest^^ 
nf  a    richly   increased  volume  of  business   auu  ^ 

both  individually  and  co-operatively  ^y  ^oo 
painters,  in  connection  with  the  local  L.ied,ji 

""in'th^s  Section  this  bureau  has  noted  with  satisfac- 

opportunities  can  more  thorougmy  undertaken 
pendent  commercial  publicity  that  canno";        ^  connec- 

S?S"rn"^i?\ra^«eo?Sl."o>;£%Sa»c5^  nor  to  e„- 

barrass  those  connections  Paint-Up"  movement, 

Speaking  of  the  "Clean-Up  and  f^^^^^^^^     jj.om  the 
John  Dewar,  of  Pitsburgh,  one  of  the  delegates^tr 
International  Association  of  iVLaster  xiuusc 

^M^Presiden^a^d  Gentlemen,  Mr.  McGhan  is  the  estab- 
lished orator  of  our  International  Association  and  I  have 
been  keeping  very  discreetly  in  the  background.  _ 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentinients  voiced  by 
the  master  painters  all  over  these  United  States  and  Can- 
adl  and  the  civic  movement-our  civic  movement-and  I 
^m  in  hearty  accord  with  the  pictures  shown  on  the 
'c^een  Whv?  Because  the  civic  movement  produces 
cLanUness  it  is  a  medium  of  education,  and  the  natural 
?lsul  of  Cleanliness  and  education  is  to  P^o^';'"-  <='^'^ 
righteousness,  and  that  is  what,  our  nation  stands  for 

r^i^x  ye?rl  l^^^^l^i  the^resX  ot  af  JwakSln^^l^f  ^the 

hy^'approaching  the  people  of  th-  -^^^'[^.'^ 

Uke  way  for  the  sale  and  use  of  ."^O'e  Palnt^ 

ness  proposition  nowadays,  ^nd  it  should  be^   i  c 

the  country.    Wien  we  get  in  the  ^^^'^t  °r  t  e  _ 
of  the  night-or  in  the  oW^a  ^nd  N  e  count     p^^  ^^^^ 
soual  assets  in  the  ^o^^^of.  stocks  a„d  b^i^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

l^kr-^urrhe;^e^rth^^man^'wlro^?atTes  the  fiuetua- 

''rt'has  been'desTiiated  by  one  paper  on  painting  as  a 
••rolla^erar  Asset  "  You  men  who  are  in  business  and 
re  "l  with  bank^  along  the  lines  for  which  banks  are  cre- 

"'gn'^ire,:  l"im  ."he^.^S  'l^ToVcl^with  the  movements 
will  rn -ike  better  men  and  better  women  and  bettor 
homVrand'befter'conditions  aH  over  the  country,  but  we 
m  s    eet  down  to  business.  (Applause.) 

President  Elting  saldi-Those  remark.s  are  very  apropos 
at  this  time,  because  we  are  all  facing  the  quest  on  of 
rnvVt  on  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  already 
ane  1  our  aUent  on  to  the  fact  that  out  of  perhaps  2rA0OO 
Pornorallons  60  per  cent,  made  some  profit,  and  perhaps 
'o  per  cent  'mad?  5  per  cent,  profit  and  the  re.st  of  hem 
a  little  greater  profit.    But  If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
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pay  our  taxes,  we  must  'make  money.  We  ibelieve  nuL 
only  in  this  particular  movement,  but  we  do  believe  in 
the  Use  More  Paint  doctrine.  . 

'Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  added:— I  have  set  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  International  Association  so  well 
before  the  pulblic  in  numbers  of  articles  that  I  have  con- 
^;ributed  to  magazines,  'that  it  seems  we  'are  in  a  position 
to  do  away  with  further  discussion  on  the  matter,  except 
In  the  way  Mr.  Dewar  already  explained  to  you  and  in 
•  he  letter  I  took  occasion  to  write  you. 

But  to  g-et  right  to  the  point — I  am  following  Mr.  Dewar 
directly — bringing  the  situation  directly  to  its  final  analy- 
sis, to  the  'business  point  of  view.  I  left  th(e  Atlantic 
Co'ast  in  July,  and  I  went  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  have 
been  on  the  road  representing  this  question  before  the 
different  conventions  of  master  painters  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  master  painter  is  exceedingly  keen  for 
business.  He  is  as  'much  a  busineiss  man  as  any  other 
business  'mian,  and  he  is  desirous  of  availing  himself  of 
'advertising,  of  joining  with  you  and  presenting  things 
to  the  public  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  painter. 

As  I  placed  it  before  a  great  many  of  the  associations — 
we  know,  as  practical  men,  what  painting  ought  to  be 
done.  Yo'U,  as  nmarketers  of  p'aint  over  the  country,  are 
not  nearly  so  intimately  connected  with  the  job  as  we. 
We  have  our  men  who  limimedia'tely  report — sometimes 
more  than  once  a  day— the  conditions  that  cause  the  job 
to  'be  done.  We  are  closer  to  'the  puiblic,  we  arei  closer 
to  the  owner,  and  m'ore  directly  connected  with  the  one 
■that  directly  causes  the  job  of  painting  to  be  done,  which 
is  one  point  that  you  very  frequently  overlook,  and  that 
is  the  tenant.  The  tenant  causes  more  painting  to  be 
done  than  the  owner.  There  are  more  tenants  than  there 
are  owners. 

You  never  speak,  for  instance,  to  the  tenant  of  the  san- 
itary advantag-e— youi  speak  entirely  of  protective  ad- 
vantages, etc. 

At  each  one  of  the  State  conventions  which  I  attended 
the  local  association  has  indorsed  and  contributed  funds 
to  the  impersonal  presentation  of  this  matter  and  that 
will  be  drawn  out  a  little  more  directly  in  the  "Use  More 
Paint"  campaign.  But  should  there  be  any  question  in 
your  mind  of  a  division  of  or  the  abandonment  of  one 
campaign  to  indorse  another,  I  sincerely  trust,  genitlemen, 
that  you  will  discharge  such  an  idea.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  not  go  any  further.  Our  views  are  very,  very  well 
known.  The  master  painter  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  gentlemen,  is  with  you  heart  and  soul  in  a  proper 
presentation  of  the  advantages  of  paints  to  the  public. 
He  has  within  the  past  ten  weeks  indorsed  that  both  in 
a  moral  sense,  you  may  say,  and  financially.  Our  co- 
operation with  you  is  complete  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  and  we  will  be  with  you  in  these  two  cam- 
paigns which  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  indorse. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Another  allied  subject  that  the  Master  Painters'  Associa- 
tions are  specially  interested  in  is  the  follo'wing: — 

Address  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg  on  "Use  More 
Paint." 

The  "Use  More  Palint"  campaign,  so  called,  has  been  so 
completely  before  our  public  through  the  courtesy  and 
interest  of  the  trade  publications  and  other  ways  thart,  it 
seems  rather  an  imposition  to  recite  again  before  this 
audience  the  details  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
and  the  objects  of  this  campaign  intended  to  meet  those 
necessities. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  going  over  the  ground  with  which 
you  are  already  familiar,  permit  me  to  djiscuss  the  situation 
in  a  little  more  general  way.  As  we  all  know,  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry  is  one  of  those  wihich  the  historian 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  has  termed  "homespun  indus- 
tries." Such  industries  in  the  early  days  of  our  republic 
grerw  up  in  local  communities  to  supply  the  needs  ot 
those  communities.  In  the  development  of  the  country 
most  of  these  industries — for  exainple,  iron,  as  a  con- 
spicuous instance — have  been  generalized'  and  systematized 
to  the  last  degree.  Our  industry,  however,  until  recently 
has  clung  to  its  local  and  mdividualistic  character.  Not 
many  years  since  certain  existing  abuses  forced  far- 
seeing  men  exclusively  on  the  manufacturing  side  of  our 
business  into  an  association,  and  in  that  organization  a 
deterniined  attempt  at  co-operation  was  made.  The  first 
re.?ult  was  in  the  establishment  of  the  non-exchange  agree- 
ment. This  abuse  at  the  time  threatened  to  destroy  the 
industrj-.  After  an  experience  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  the  exchange  of  paint  is  as  rare  as  the  dodo.  This 
is  only  one  instance  wbere  co-operation  has  benefited  the 
tT-ade.  Many  of  its  activities  are  known  rather  from  their 
beneficial  effects  than  by  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts. 
We  have,  for  example,  the  familiar  red  label  for  inflam- 
ma:ble  materials  in  transportation.  But  for  the  associa- 
tion and  its  committees  the  regulations  as  originally  pro- 
posed would  have  seriously  affected  a  large  part  of  the 
industry  and  made  it  impossible  for  many  manufacturers 
to  continue  manufacturing  and  shipping. 


Model  Fire  Ordinance. 

A  .-jiinilar  instance  's  the  proposed  model  Are  ordinance 
of  the  Fire  Protection  As-sociation.  But  for  the  com- 
mittees who  gave  their  time  and  knowledge  freely  to  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  this  problem  on  practical 
grounds,  we  should  have  had  an  ordinance  in  many  cities 
that  would  have  made  it  impossible,  in  some  cases,  to 
manufacture  either  paints  or  varnishes,  and  in  other  in- 
stances would  have  made  it  necessary  for  manufacturers 
to  build  entirely  new  plants  to  conform  with  the  requlre- 
meints.  These,  however,  are  merely  instances  of  co-Oipera- 
tion. 

In  constructive  work  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association, 
has  been  even  more  conspicuously  siuccessful.  Tou  are 
familiar  with  two  instances  of  this  class: — the  saving  of 
the  flax  'crop  by  co-operation  with  the  agricultural  authori- 
ties of  the  Northwestern  States  and  at  Washington,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  soy  bean  by  co-operation  with 
the  Southern  agriculturists. 

The  industry,  as  you  see,  is  gradually  learning  to  co- 
operate. It  was  only  after  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation had  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years  that 
the  appearance  of  another  menace  prompted  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  Educational  Bureau.  While  the  danger  was 
met  and  passed,  the  exaimple  of  eflicient  help  given  in 
this  instance  has  maintained  the  bureau  with  increasing 
activity  and  constant  usefulness  in  the  industry  to  this 
day.  Through  the  laboratory  orgaiiization  of  the  bureau 
established  in  Washington  the  industry  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  interest  of  scientific  men  througihout  the 
country  for  the  co-operative  solution  of  technical  prob- 
lems. 

The  National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
younger  than  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association.  Both 
are  children  of  this  great  body  which  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  addressing. 

The  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association  also  grew  out 
of  necessity  for  co-operative  effort  in  an  industry  that  had 
developed  side  by  .sde  and  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
paint  manufacturing  industry.  The  time  came  in  this 
industry  as  it  comes  in  all  when  the  individual  or  indi- 
vidual factory  wa.s  too  small  and  too  circumscribed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  a  national  situation.  In  the  few 
years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Varnish  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  that  industry  has  succeeded  in  revising 
its  venerable  and  archaic  terms  to  something  like  a  mod- 
ern basis.  It  co-operated  in  the  revision  of  the  proposed 
red  label;  it  co-operated  also  in  the  fajir  treatment  of  paint 
and  varnish  products  in  the  revised  freight  classifications; 
it  co-operated  most  effectively  in  the  revision  of  the  pro- 
posed fire  ordinance  to  a  reasonable  and  tolerable  basis, 
and  today  is  issuing  regularly  to  its  members  a  series  of 
service  bulletins  covering  the  general  problems  of  the 
industry  to  which  all  contribute. 

Ths  great  asociation— that  is,  the  National  Paint,  Ooil 
and  Varnish  Association — out  of  which  the  others  ha/ve 
grown,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion. Tt  was  the  original  voice  in  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  blazed  the  way  for  the  entire  industry  out 
of  the  forest  of  individual,  narrow,  selfish  competition  into 
the  broader  light  of  a  better  business  day.  But  all  of  the 
fundamental  and  essential  work  which  has  been  done  in 
an  associated  and  impersonal  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  industry  has  so  far  had  to  do  exclusively  with,  first, 
the  protection  of  our  industry;  second,  tbe  development 
andi  perfection  of  our  products.  Perfected  systems;  the 
most  efficient  processes  and  finished  products  which  as- 
sure 100  per  cent,  results  are  the  necessary  foundation 
stones  of  successful  business.  But  such  a  perfect  founda- 
tion profits  nothing  without  the  other  great  essential  of  a 
distribution  equal  to  the  limit  of  the  industry's  capacity. 
A  condition  of  supply  exceeding  demand  inevidtably  spells 
a  'maximum  of  expense  and  a  minmum  of  profit 

Must  Increase  Consumption  , 

The  greatest  problem  facing  us  today  is  Uit.t  of  devel- 
oping the  consumption  of  paint  and  varnish  products  in 
the  United  'States  to  a  point  more  nearly  reaching  that 
of  its  possibilities.  The  individual  and  independent  activ- 
ity of  hundreds  of  manufacturers  s  responsble  for  mer- 
chandising practices  in  the  industry,  resulting  in  a  vast 
annual  waste  of  time  and  money  in  destructive  compe- 
tition. iManufacturers  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
concentrating  a  large  part  of  their  sales  efforts  upon  the 
customers  of  other  manufacturers  instead  of  devoting  the 
effort  to  the  development  of  new  business,  for  which  prac- 
tically unlimited  opportunity  exists.  Too  much  thought 
is  given  to  the  dealer  and  not  enough  to  the  consumer. 
Important  as  the  dealer  is  in  the  situation,  he  is,  never- 
theless, but  a  cog-  in  the  wheel  of  distribution,  a  half-way 
station  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  the  final  analysis 
our  nistitutions  exist  because  of  the  consumer,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  the  more  we  can  do  as  an  industry 
to  develop  demand  and  consumption  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer,  the  more  will  we  be  benefiting  the  dealer  him- 
self.   The  estimate  has  been  made  that  not  over  25  per 
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cnt.  of  the  paintable  surfaces— public  buildings,  railroad 
rolling  stock,  vehicles,  bridges,  houses,  barns,  outhouses, 
etc.— throughout  the  country  are  painted  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  keep  theminproper  condition.  It  is  likely 
that  this  percentage  is  too  high,  a  fact  which  can  be 
verified  by  even  most  casual  observation.  One  of  the 
conditions  which  retards  the  industry's  growth  is  the  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  consumer  that  the  first  func- 
tion of  paint  and  varnish  is  that  of  decoration.  ODecora- 
tion,  sanitation,  cleanliness,  appeal  to  personal  and  civic 
pride,  etc.,  arc  all-important  factors  in  its  use;  but  the 
first  and  greatest  function  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
more  costly  materials  over  which  it  is  applied. 

Much  effective  and  useful  work  has  been  done  inde- 
pendently by  some  manufacturers  through  means  of  gen- 
eral pubiicity,  which  has  clearly  brought  out  the  necessity 
argument.  Unfortunately,  however,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  industry  in  a  big,  broad  way,  such  advertising 
m_ust  naturally  be  of  a  personal  nature  intended  to  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  the  reader  in  favor  of  the  advertiser's 
products.  The  net  result,  therefore,  is  that  such  adver- 
tising is  largely  influential  with  that  property  owner  who 
already  appreciates  the  necessity  for  paint  rather  than 
performing  the  service  so  badly  needed  by  the  industry 
as  a  whole  of  converting  the  non-paint  user  to  the  fact 
that  his  own  selfish  interests  are  in  jeopardy. 

As  an  Investment. 

A  property  owner  can  expend  an  equal  amount  of  money 
in  no  other  way  to  bring  him  the  same  returns  or  divi- 
dends as  an  investment  in  renewed  preservation  materials 
for  his  property  when  the  life  of  its  previous  protecting 
coats  commences  to  fail. 

The  action  of  the  elementsi— wind  and  water,  heat  and 
cold— soon  starts  deadly  decomposition  to  work  on  unpro- 
tected surfaces,  and  the  step  from  the  early  stages  to 
final  destruction  is  a  short  one. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  money  spent  in 
paying  fire  insurance  premiums  protects  against  only  a 
possible  loss,  while  money  spent  for  the  products  of  our 
factories  protects  against  a  certain  loss,  just  as  inevitably 
as  that  night  follows  day. 

It  Is  this  protection  and  its  consequent  conservation  of 
property  values  which  pays  the  owner  big  dividends  plus 
the  fact  that  property  kept  in  a  good  state  of  paint  and 
varnish  repair  inside  and  out  is  from  its  very  appearance 
enhanced  in  value,  and  serves  to  elevate  its  owner  in  the 
minds  of  his  neighbors  and  the  community  generally. 

It  has  been  definitely  developed  from  reports  received 
from  over  500  bank  presidents  in  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union  that  property  kept  well  painted  entitles  the 
ovmer  to  more  consideration  when  credit  accommodations 
are  required;  that  such  property  will  sell  for  more  money, 
and  that  it  is  an  asset  to  the  property  owner  in  his  finan- 
cial dealings,  for  it  denotes  to  the  banker  and  to  local 
tradesmen  a  thrifty,  careful  and  economical  risk. 

It  is  generally  realized  by  merchants  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish credit  accommodations  that  the  man  who  has  enough 
pride  to  keep  his  house,  barn,  outhouses,  fences,  etc., 
i-epaired  and  -who  uses  paint 'and  varnish  when  his  prop- 
erty needs  it,  has  too  much  pride  and  is  altogether  too 
good  a  citizen  not  to  pay  his  just  indebtedness. 

But  the  thought  must  not  get  abroad  among  our  public 
that  this  trade  extension  work  will  be  restricted  by  the 
limitati'-.ns  of  any  kind,  brand,  type  or  form  of  material 
produced  by  any  branch  of  our  industry.  While  especial 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  "consumer  through  the 
dealer"  activities,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  full 
.strength  of  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  expended  on  the 
development  of  that  side  of  the  industry,  which  is  directly 
reflected  by  the  dealers'  representation.  Far  from  it. 
The  big  thought  back  of  this  is  to  bring  the  paint  and 
varnish  business  of  this  country  into  its  own.  It  may 
snfely  be  said  that  our  industry  provides  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  building  materials,  in  the  sense  that  from  our 
plants  must  come  the  products  with  which  to  protect, 
preserve  and  decorate  the  handiwork  of  the  engineer, 
architect  and  skilled  mechanic.  As  producers  of  a  build- 
ing material,  we  in  the  paint  and  varnish  business  have 
one  great  advantage  over  the  producer  of  any  other 
building  material  made,  in  the  sense  that  such  other  pro- 
ducers find  only  one  .sale  for  their  product  with  each 
separate  operation,  while  paint  and  varnish  is,  or  should 
be,  an  ever-recurring  necessity  as  a  collateral  asset. 

To  Build  Sentiment.   

This  campaign  will  build  sentiment,  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  which  cannot  be  gauged.  It  will  bring  the  eco- 
nomically pound  and  logical  story  of  paint  and  varnish 
into  the  homes  throughout  our  land,  nnd  by  constant 
reiteration  will  place  it  in  the  minds  of  present  and  future 
generations  as  one  of  the  necessities  for  investment  pro- 
tection and  normal  decent  existence.  Cataloguing  our 
products  in  the  mental  registrations  of  our  citizens  as  a 
necessity,  the  use  of  which  cannot  bo  dispen.sed  with  at 
will,  but'  which  must  be  employed  with  regularity  and 
frequency,  means  an  effect  far  beyond  the  mere  consid- 
eration of  paint  and  varnish  for  household  use.    It  means 


a  new  appreciation  and  realization  of  our  industry  in  the 
factory,  mill  and  office,  as  well  as  the  home. 

There  is  no  manufacturer  in  our  industry,  regardless  of 
the  tvpe  of  material  made,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended,  who  will  not  benefited  by  this  stimulation  of 
public  appreciation.  To  consider  this  work  in  any  less 
broad-gauged  way  is  to  admit  to  oneself  that  his  particu- 
lar products  are  not  essential  to  either  the  industrial  or 
community  life  of  this  nation. 

-Vs  already  indicated,  the  industry  has  grow-n  from  a 
small  beginning  to  its  present  iproportion  in  an  inai^'Q" 
ualistic  way  and  incidentally  it  might  be  said  that  this 
"Towth  to"  a  large  extent  at  least,  has  been  along  the 
fines  of  least  resistance.  Except  in  the  general  directions 
already  referred  to,  we  have  accepted  conditions  as  they 
h^ve  developed  without  any  centralized  or  concentrated 
effort  to  mold  them  to  best  suit  the  need  of  the  moustry 
itself  For  instance,  the  bulk  of  our  business  is  dona 
in  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  Curing  the  other 
months  the  manufacturer  and  the  painter,  too,  practically 
mark  time.  It  is  a  business  of  a  short  high  peak  and  a 
long  depression.  The  manufacturer  who  attempts  to 
equip  himself  with  facilities  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
high  peak  period  is  obliged  to  carry  a  large  unnec- 
essary overhead  during  the  long  depression;  or  if  he 
adopts  the  reverse  equipment  ipolicy  he  finds  himself  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  handling  the  trade  during  the  busy 
spring  and  fall  periods.  The  employing  painter  is,  if  any- 
th'ng  at  n  greater  disadvantage  on  account  of  this  peak 
and  depression  condition  than  the  manufacturer,  because 
of  the  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  experienced  and 
satisfactorv  help  during  the  short  interval  of  the  few 
active  months  when  every  other  employing  painter  is 
biddina-  for  the  same  labor.  The  employing  painter  is 
utterly  deprived  under  present  conditions  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  good  men  of  his  own  whom  he  can 
afford  to  train  and  keep  in  his  employ  year  m  and  year 
out  and  thereby  build  up  a  dependable,  loyal,  efficient 
organization,  which  means  greater  success  in  his  own 
busmess,  and  at  the  same  time  means  greater  satis- 
faction and  better  service  to  his  customers.  Other  indus- 
tries have  felt  the  pinch  of  the  same  conditions,  but  as 
soon  a.-?  realized  have  gotten  together  and  solved  their 
problem.  ' '  -■ 

Electric  Current. 

A  striking  example  of  this  is  with  the  manufacturers  of 
electric  curent,  who,  in  the  early  days,  when  the  bulk  or 
their  service  was  for  lighting  purposes,  found  a  higli,  peaiv 
load  say,  from  6  to  11  at  night  and  a  period  of  depression 
during  the  remaining  lb  hours  of  the  day.  Through  co- 
operative work  this  industry  developed  various  avenues 
in  the  home  and  the  factory  for  the  consumption  of  cur- 
rent during  the  mean  hours.  The  electric  fan,  various 
electrical  cooking  and  heating  devices,  unit  motors,  etc., 
are  typical  examples.  While  their  associated  activities 
have  very  largely  increased  the  total  volume  of  business, 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  accomplished  their  original 
objective  of  creating  service  demands  spread  with  prac- 
tical evenness  over  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  making  it 
possible  for  each  plant  to  operate  at  a  minimmn  of  ex- 
pense and  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  In  a  word,  they  have 
taken  the  kinks  out  of  the  curve.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  by  putting  ourselves  intelligently  and  seriously 
at  work  on  this  problem,  we  can  eventually  accomplish  a 
similar  result  in  our  industry.  This  greatly-to-be  desired 
end,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  by  individual  and 
spasmodic  effort.  It  can  only  come  through  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  of  our  interests  from  the  raw  material  producer 
to  the  man  who  applies  the  finished  in-oduot. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  today  an  industry  split  into 
hundreds  of  individual  units.  Some  of  those  units  are 
bf.nded  together  in  groups  where  the  common  ground  of 
community  interest  exists.  Through  co-operation  in  these 
various  groups  much  good  affecting  such  groups  and  in- 
directly affecting  the  industry  in  general  has  been  and  is 
being  accomplished.  But.  as  an  industry  in  its  complete 
sense,  we  have  not  as  yet  taken  upon  ourselves  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  u|)on  the  shoulders  of  every  branch 
ol  the  trade  to.  first,  arouse  our  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
life  and  in  every  avocation  to  the  fundamental  n(>cessity 
of  frequent  and  regular  u.se  of  paint  and  varnish  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve,  thereby  eliminating  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  wastes  in  this  country;  to  decorate  and  bcautlf.v 
their  properties  of  every  kind  as  a  civic  reiiuirement  of 
the  first  order,  and  as  an  evidence  of  good  citizenship,  and 
at  the  high(>st  expression  of  adv.inced  civilization;  second, 
.stabilize  the  business  and,  in  so  fnr  as  possible  sj)read  the 
new  and  bigger  consumption  more  evenly  over  tlie  twelve 
months  of  tlie  year;  and  third,  to  co-operate  with  the 
master  painters  by  encouraging  n  larger  percentage  of 
cur  responsible  young  men  to  take  up  the  p.iinting  trade 
a.s  a  serious  luisinoss,  to  the  end  th.nt  this  great  and  Im- 
portant branch  of  the  Industry  may  be  largely  increased 
numerically  by  addition.il  thornughly  skilled  and  re- 
sponsible workmen.  ,nnd  that  the  paintintr  craft  m.ay  con- 
tinue as  the  rpsponslbie  connecting  link  between  the  pro- 
flucing  Industry  nnd  the  public.  This  Is  an  ambitious 
program,  one  which,  however.  Is  well  within  the  scope  of 
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possibility  througli  lha  co-op&ratioii  ami  support  of  the 
whoie  industry. 

What  It  Means. 

Its  accomplishment  means  a  aemand  in  excesss  ol:  the 
present  capacity  ol  the  I'aw  material  industries  and  the 
paint  and  varniah  piants  of  tnis  country;  a  more  even 
inontniy  output  which  will  result  in  a  maximum  of  ei- 
nciency  ana  a  reuuceU  unit  cost  oi  produciioii;  and  linaily 
a  sumcient  suppiy  of  experiencea  .and  responsible  laDor 
to  ensure  proper  use  and  application  of  paint  and  varnisn 
niaterials. 

This  is  essentially  a  day  of  community  action.  The  okl 
saying  that  "competition  is  the  life  Oi.  trade"  is  superseded 
by  the  modern  '  nve  and  let  live'  thought  that  "co-opera- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade."  All  round  us  in  every  line  of 
activity,  social,  professional  and  commercial,  are  striKing 
evidences  of  it.  When  our  national  government  suddenly 
found  itself  faced  witn  the  supreme  emergency  of  war,  in 
a  state  of  almost  absolute  unpreparedness,  tne  newer  spirit 
immediately  prompted  the  call  for  co-operation  toward  the 
common  good.  It  called  to  the  aid  of  its  Council  of  Na- 
tional JJefense  the  leaders  of  thought  and  industry,  and 
within  a  short  time  competitors  of  yesterday  found  them- 
selves competing  for  tne  common  welfare.  It  was  held  by 
the  enemy  that  because  of  our  unpreparedness  and  in- 
dividualistic civilization  the  United  States  could  not  within 
a  short  period  be  of  any  service  in  this  war.  P^act^  have 
proved,  however,  that  the  new  leaven  has  been  working 
t^ilentiy  and  that  it  only  required  the  stir  of  emergency  to 
bring  this  co-operation  to  full  and  effective  frmtion.  The 
realization  on  the  part  of  our  people  that  this  nation,  m 
ompany  with  our  Allies,  is  grappling  in  a  death's  struggle 
with  the  most  inhuman,  most  heartless  and  most  powerful 
foe  on  earth,  a  foe  which  has  shown  its  real  side  in  its 
repudiation  of  solemn  agreements,  in  its  violation  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations  upon  land  and  sea,  and  in  its 
wanton  murder  of  innocent  and  helpless  women,  children 
and  old  men,  has  in  a  few  short  months  crystalized  the 
opinion  of  all  our  citizens  worthy  to  be  classed  as  such 
into  a  firm  and  fixed  determination  that  this  greatest  of 
all  wars  must  be  fought  to  a  finish  in  order  that  the  pres- 
ent and  I'uture  generations  may  not  be  obliged  to  exist 
under  the  iron  heel  of  Prussian  domination. 

What  is  possible  to  our  citizens  as  a  nation  is  possible 
to  the  individuals  of  the  nation  in  any  industry.  It  needs 
but  have  the  vision  of  the  necessity  and  clear  view  of  what 
is  to  be  accomplished  to  bring  action.  The  paint  and 
varnish  industry  is  now  confronted  with  the  necessity-  and 
has  the  vision  of  what  must  be  accomplished.  I  am  con- 
fident with  the  evidences  of  co-operation  in  this  proposed 
work,  already  at  hand,  that  within  a  short  time  we  shaK 
be  actively  engaged  in  the  solution  of  our  problem  in  a 
big,  broad,  impersonal  and  impartial  way,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  because  a  liberal  use  of  paint  and  varnish 
IS  in  no  small  measure  a  gauge  of  a  nation's  civilization 
and  progress. 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  campaign  will  eventually 
result  in  increased  business  for  every  one  connected  with 
it.  This  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  non-subscriber  in  the 
same  measure  as  to  the  subscriber,  and  I  am  convinced, 
therefore,  that  every  individual  engaged  in  the  industry 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the 
burden. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the 
Eiducational  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manu.'acturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  bureau  is  handling  this  matter  for  the  entire 
industry,  of  expressing  sincere  appreciation  to  those  trade 
papers  and  their  editors  who  have  so  promptly,  generous- 
ly, unselfishly  and  repeatedly  supported  this  big  work  and 
given  its  activities  such  excellent  publicity. 

I  also  desire  on  behalf  of  the  bureau  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  officers  of  the  International  Asso- 
cjation  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  especially  to  their  execu 
five  secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan.  for  the  interest  and 
support  given  to  this  movement  and  the  work  done  in  its 
behalf  which  has  so  far  resulted  in  a  number  of  local  and 
State  master  painter.s'  associations'  moral  and  financial 
support,  and  which,  we  are  as.'^ured,  will  result  in  the 
same  kmd  of  support  from  the  International  Association 
Itself  and  from  many  other  of  the  State  and  local  associa- 
tions. 

This  campaign,  born  in  the  spirit  of  "one  for  all  and  al! 
for  one,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  personal  ambi- 
t>on  or  design  aimed  only  to  put  the  industry  on  a  higher 
batter  and  sounder  basis  has  no  axe  to  grind  with  any 
other  activity;  on  the  contrary,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  co- 
operate and  support  so  fftr  as  is  within  our  province  and 
the  restriction  of  our  subscriptions,  all  other  proper  and 
possible  activities  and  interests  of  every  branch  of  the 
industry. 

Another  subject  of  interest  to  master  painters  was  the 
following  report  prespnted  bv  Arthur  S.  Sn.me'-s:— 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Committee  on  Lregislation  submits  for 
information  the  following  report  of  its  activities  during 
the  season  1916-19'17. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  there  have  been  sev- 
eral attempts  made  in  vario;us  legislatures  to  enact  legis- 
lation seriously  affecting  the  paint,  oil  and  varnish  trades. 


'Most  of  the  bills  presented  were  similar  to  what  Is  known 
as  "the  formula  labeling  bill."  Others  were  not  only- 
drastic  but  somewhat  revolutionary  in  character.  Tour 
committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  and  jo'bbers  generally  have  been  success- 
ful in  preventing  the  a.doption  of  these  bills. 

It  is  needless  to  recite,  as  has  been  the  custom  hereto- 
fore, the  details  of  the  bills  proposed.  The  only  purpose 
would  be  to  take  up  your  time  and  occupy  space.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  this  season 
a  better  spirit  has  been  ma.intained  by  those  on  either 
side  of  this  question  of  paint  legislation. 

It  is  with  pleasure  -that  your  committee  reports  the 
disappearance  of  old  antagonisms  and  the  substitution  of 
a  friendlier  feeling,  born,  we  believe,  of  an  appreciation 
that  both  are  actuated  by  unselfish  motives  and  all  are 
tending  toward  a  condition  that  will  serve,  in  the  final 
analysis,  as  a  protection  to  the  consumer  of  our  products. 

Your  committee  has  not  departed  from  the  slogan  that 
we  favor  legislation  that  will  prevent  deceit  by  misbrand- 
ing and  mislabeling.  We  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
property  rights  should  not  be  destroyed  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distance  when  the  gap  between  the  contending 
forces,  now  steadily  narrowing,  will  be  bridged  complete- 
ly, and  that  we  may  all  stand  on  a  common  pilatform 
of  justice. 

A  very  interesting  situation  arose  in  Georgia  and  in 
Texas,  in  both  of  which  State  bills  were  introduced.  In 
Georgia  the  bill  was  modified  by  eliminating  all  refer- 
ence to  paint,  with  the  understanding  that  your  commit- 
tee would  take  this  matter  up  with  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture at  a  later  date,  and  endeavor  to  agree  upon  a  bill 
to  which  little  or  no  objection  can  be  offered.  This  mat- 
ter is  now  pending.  In  Texas  a  condition  much  the  same 
exists,  and  we  submit  that,  in  good  faith,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  your  committee  to  confer  with  the  legislators  at 
a  later  period,  and  try  to  reach  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
meat  of  any  differences  that  may  exist. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  work  for  the 
year  has  been  conducted  with  practically  no  expense,  ex- 
cept for  such  incidentals  as  cannot  be  avoided.  The  total 
amount  expended  was  less  than  $300.  A  statement  of  the 
treasurer  of  your  committee  is  annexed  herewith. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  trade  generally  for  the  generous  response 
to  the  appeal  made  for  help  wherever  a  situation  arose 
that  needed  help.  There  were  no  slackers  m  the  camp, 
and  your  committee  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  statement. 

We  renew  our  recommendation  made  a  year  ago  loi 
the  appointment  of  a  similar  committee  for  the  coming 
vear  and  we  recommend  that  the  associations  agree  to 
contribute  a  sum  not  in  excess  of  that  previously  con- 
tributed for  the  use  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  in  case  of  need.  _       .  ^^r.n-rt 

Mr.  Somers  continued —There  is  nothing  m  the  •  report 
that  the  committee  wishes  to  conceal,  and  if  .t^e  Asso- 
ciation cares  enough  about  it  to  have  it  prmited,  the 
committee  offers  no  objections. 

I  say  here,  incidentally,  that  the  chairman  wants  to 
record  with  pleasure  the  cordial  relations  that  have  ex- 
isted and  I  think  will  continue  to  exist  between  those  that 
have  been  advancing  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  one, 
and  those  who  have  been  opposing  it  on  the  part  of  the 
others.  We  divide  on  the  broad  principle  and  that  alone, 
but  in  other  ways  our  relations  are  most  cordial  amd 
sympathetic.  .  . 

I  have  had  conferences  with  those  in  charge  of  legis- 
lation, in  hoth  legislatures,  and  I  have  promised  at  their 
convenience  to  visit  them  in  their  State  or  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  in  New  York  and  discuss  the  question  of 
having  a  bill  introduced  that  I  hope  will  meet  more  nearly 
tlie  conditions  for  which  all  of  us  have  been  contending. 
(Applause.)  .  ^  ^  „„ 

The  following  resolutions  are  of  interest  to  every  pa- 
triotic American  citizen:— 

Report  of  Special  War  Resolution  Com- 
mittee. 

Gentlemen;— The  closing  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  our 
existence  as  an  Association  and  the  birth  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration occurs  at  a  period  that  is  unquestionably  the 
most  critical  in  the  lifetime  of  our  country.  For  over 
three  years  the  world  has  witnessed  the  most  beastial 
war  ever  recorded  in  history.  During  these  years  civili- 
zation has  been  shocked  at  the  savage  operations  of  a 
military  power  against  which  the  forces  of  humanity 
must  now  be  unceasingly  directed  until  the  world  wit- 
nesses the  complete  destruction  of  that  power.  During 
the  progress  of  that  war  this  nation  held  aloof,  submit- 
ting tirne  and  again  to  indignities  and  insults  almost  un- 
Dearaible.  Our  country,  with  unexampled  patience,  has 
witnessed  attacks  upon  our  commerce  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lives  of  American  men,  women  and  children, 
hoping  all  the  while  against  hope  that  an  awakening  con- 
science might  bring  the  maddened  poiwer  behind  these 
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attacks  to  a  sense  of  realization,  that  it  at  least  awed 
something  to  huananity. 

With  insolence  unparalled  these  forces  of  destruction 
approached  our  very  shores.  Intrigue  was  carried  across 
our  brooders  and  into  our  very  midst.  Even  high  diplo- 
ma.tic  officials  have  been  revealed  as  common  spies. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Germany,  and  Congress  declared  war  upon  that  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  now  at  war.  So  much  has  been  said  in  this 
convention  urging  -our  memtoers  to  appreciate  fully  the 
terrible  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  thero.  that  your 
committee  deems  it  inadvisable  and  unnecessary  to  stress 
this  matter  still  further.  Our  president  has  recommended 
'n  his  annual  address  a  resolution  adopted  hy  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  their  annual 
meeting  called  at  Atlantic  City  in  Septemiber,  1917,  and 
to  it  you  have  given  your  approval. 

Mr  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  Chicago,  the  first  president 
of  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
masterful  address  to  this  Association,  has  with  dispas- 
sionate eloguence  directed  our  attention  to  some 
of  the  vital  needs  of  the  country  in  this  extreme 
moment.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  Assiociation, 
representing  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  and  embracing  within  its 
memibership  representatives  from  almost  every  State  m 
the  Union,  should  record  its  eagerness  to  meet  the  test, 
however  severe  that  test  may  be.  The  roll  of  honor  tha^ 
discloses  the  contribution  Vv'e  have  already  made  of  men 
to  the  service  of  the  country  is  indeed  worthy  of  this 
Association.  Much  more  will  be  required  of  us  and  much 
more  we  believe  ourselves  prepared  to  contribute.  Tour 
committee,  therefore,  in  order  that  there  may  he  no  ques- 
tion as  to  our  loyalty,  our  patriotism  or  our  milita.nti 
aggressiveness  m  this  crisis,  recommends  for  iadoption 
the  following  resolutions:—  _ 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Pamt,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  assembled  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago in  this  month  of  Octoher,  1917,  does  hereby  declare 
its  allegiance  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the 
representative  of  this  great  nation,  and  pledges  to  him 
and  to  the  Congress  our  loyal  support  m  the  Prosecution 
of  the  war  against  those  agencies  that  spell  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind.  '  4.1  ^ 
Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  answer  to  the  appeal 
made  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Benedict  XV. 

Resolved,  That,  in  making  these  pledges  we  do  so  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice  that  may  be  required 
of  us  and  we  dedicate  ourselves  upon  the  altar  of  tna: 
sacrifice  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  indeed  be  made 
"safe  for  democracy." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  S.  Somers,  Chairman. 
William  H.  Andrews. 
E.  T.  Trigg, 
George  E.  Watson, 
R.  McC.  Bullington. 
The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and  on  mo- 
HVn  were  wired  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  'U=r  More  Paint"  campaign  was  brought  up  and 
the  indorement  of  this  project  by  the  master  painters 
a"socat;on  was  expressed  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan, 
as  follows:—  _ 

A.  H.  McGhan  on  the  Use  More  Paint  Campaign. 

Mr  McGhan-— Mr.  President,  with  your  permission,  bemg 
more  fresh  from  the  field  of  activity  than  perhaps  any 
Te  else  concerned  with  this,  I  would  like  to  f 've  you  a 
report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  master  painter  regards 
this  "Use  More  Paint"  campaign. 

Having  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  Mr 
Trigg  Mr  Gardner,  and  other  olhcials  of  the  Educational 
Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  at  my 
home  at  Washington,  and  learning  from  Mr  Tngg  and 
others  of  these  gentlemen  the  nature  oif  this  matter.  I 
took  !t  upon  myfelf  to  take  it  before  the  different  State 
a°sociatrons  of  master  painters  and  before  our  Interna- 
tional  Executive  Board.  t  *  1 

Having  visited  a  number  of  these  associations  I  feel  It 
incumbent  upon  myself  to  report  the  result.  I  might  say, 
preliminary,  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
International  Association  of  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  it  consists  of 
140  loal  as.sociations  of  master  painters  in  seven  different 
States  and  Canada,  with  a  total  membership  of  slightly 
more  than  3,000  master  painters.  As  far  as  I  got  on  my 
tour  I  was  met  by  unanimity  of  expression  and  indorse- 
ment, and  of  appropriation  of  funds  as  far  as  their  treasury 
would  allow.  ,    ,  . 

At  these  different  points,  the  State  associations  of  New 
Jersey  Ohio  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Illinois,  the  local 
associations  'at  Philadelphia.  Washington,  D.  C:  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  have  all  ap- 
proved this  work.  It  now  rests  with  those  who  will  have 
their  State  conventions  later  to  indorse  the  movement,  and 


they  have  already  assured  us  that  they  will  also,  as  far 
as  they  can,  contribute  toward  this  fund. 

Our  International  Executive  Board,  meeting  at  Peona, 
passed  a  resolution  indorsing  and  recommending  that  the 
International  Association,  at  their  convention  next  Febru- 
ary, likewise  indorse  and  appropriate  toward  the  move- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  this  man- 
ner entirely  impersonally,  naming  no  brand,  no  mode  or 
type  or  method  of  paint,  but  laying  it  in  this  nianner  be- 
fore the  public,  was  received  very,  very  cordially  by  the 
master  painters,  and  for  the  first  time  I  helieve  I  can 
say  that  the  master  painters  are  aligned  with  advertising. 
They  are  going  to  go  to  the  very  liimit  to  help  you  in  this 
good  work.  (Applause.) 

The  President:— I  don't  want  to  be  urgent  on  this,  but 
I  would  like  to  have  short,  snappy  remarks  made  on  this 
subject  by  every  one.  I  think  that  it  is  a  vital  question, 
E'entlGiTiGn. 

Mr  Watson:— I  listened  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Trigg  this 
morning  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  had  not  heard 
very  much  in  regard  to  this  Use  More  Pamt  Camipaign. 
I  didn't  appreciate  the  broadness  of  it.  I  had  heard  some 
remarks  among  my  friends  that  in  some  way  it  was 
antagonistic  to  the  movement  which  we  have  all  been 
so  urgent  about  in  the  Clean  Up  and  Pa.int  Up  Campaign. 
But  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposi- 

^^Tlie  Clean  Up  and  Paint  Up  Campaign  was  started  with 
the  idea,  of  course,  that  it  would  result  in  the  use  of 
more  paint,  and  it  naturally  will,  but  that  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropic  movements  in  this 
country  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  any  commercial  or- 
ganization starting.  It  had  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  work  in  the  large  cities  throughout  the  country  has 
been  di'-ected  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community  for 
the  health  and  the  preservation  of  life  more  particularly 
than  to  the  use  of  paint.  We  all  realize  that  anybody  who 
starts  to  clean  up  will  naturally  follow  with  painting  up, 
but  this  campaign  of  using  more  paint  is  something  that 
comes  home  personally  to  each  one  of  us  and  to  our 
pockets  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can't  be  too  urgent  m 
pushing  this  campaign  forward  because  it  means  money  to 

^The  other  point  that  he  struck  this  morning  appealed 
to  me  a  great  deal,  and  that  was  the  fact  of  trying  to  make 
it  universally  understood  by  people  that  the  work  should 
be  carried  out  throughout  the  entire  year.  I  had  that 
exemplified  very  materially  to  me  this  spring  m  the  im- 
mediate nighborhood  where  I  live.  In  fact,  I  started  it 
myself.  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  repairing  on  my  house  and 
I  immediately  started  to  paint  it.  They  all  got  the  fever 
and  three  or  four  of  my  neighbors  wanted  to  Pa-int  at 
the  same  time.  The  result  was  that  the  contractors  and 
the  painters  that  lived  in  that  immediate  neighborhood 
were  swamped  with  work.  I  tried  to  persuade  some  of 
them  to  wait  until  a  little  later  on  in  the  season,  but  to 
no  avail.  With  this  campaign  we  should  tiy  1^0  imbue 
the  people  with  the  idea  that  this  paint  should  not  be 
put  on  early  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  is  better  to  put  it 
on  later  on  and  to  carry  it  along  through  the  entire  year, 
so  that  this  industry  will  continue  and  tlie  master  painters 
will  be  husy  all  the  year  around.  That  is  the  very  thmg 
that  we  want,  and  this  slogan  of  Use  More  Paint  shoald 
be  carried  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  and 
we  should  all  get  back  to  the  other  movement,  too. 

Let  us  consider  that  what  we  subscribe  to  the  Clean 
Un  and  Paint  Up  Campaign  is  fwr  charity,  but  let  us  charge 
what  we  ppend  on  the  Use  More  Paint  Campaign  to  adver- 
tising. (Applause.) 

The  President:— Don't  let  us  forget  that  the  one  clogan 
that  goes  with  all  this  is  that  paint  is  a  real  asset. 

John  Dewar  said,  in  addition:— 

If  I  had  the  eloquence  and  the  logic  of  my  friend  Soniers 
I  would  have  every  man  and  woman  in  this  hou.se  standiiiK 
on  the  chair  shouting  for  the  propaganda  that  wo  aro 
now  about  to  enter  upon.  The  inspiration  of  the  llro 
brought  forth  from  the  reading  of  that  mopt  cxc-IUmU 
paper  of  this  morning  by  that  masterful  man— .and  I  say 
masterful  advisedly— Mr.  Trigg,  has  somewhat  dulled 
down,  and  the  inspiration  with  it. 

My  memory  takes  me  back  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
great  propaganda  of  Clean-Up  anl  Paint-Up  was  grst 
started  and  the  Association,  with  the  men  who  started  that 
propaganda,  have  left  a  sweet  memory.  The  names  are  as 
a  l)alm  of  Oilead  to  those  inierestd  In  paint-up,  .and  I  think 
that  it  is  fitting  thnt  we  should  think  of  the  work  th.i 
those  men  did: -Robert  Perry,  Ernest  11^;^'^'^ 
Evans,  Norris  Gregg.  Thomas  Heale,  George  Heckel,  H.air>' 
Cardiner,  Chas.  :MacNicho!  and  George  Butler. 

We  are  enjoined  by  an  Injunction  emanating  from  a 
court  as  old  as  creation,  a.s  old  as  mankind,  to  be  fru  t- 
ful,  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  This  reaches  out 
to  the  material  conditions  of  life,  to  the  materal  conditions 
of  today,  and  we  are  now  about  to  start  on  a  campaign 
of  education,  conservation  and  co-operation,  and  the 
master  pa'ntera  of  this  country,  with  over  sixty  thousand 
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men,  are  going  to  lend  all  of  theiir  energy  and  finance  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability  to  this  propaganda,  that  we 
might  proteict,  beautify  and  embellish  the  homes  of  the 
sons  and  daughter  of  mien,  let  those  homes  Ibe  cottages  or 
mansions. 

The  President:— I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Dewar,  that  we  were 
allowed  to  step  aside  for  a  minute  and  have  our  mem- 
ories refreshed  in  regard  to  those  men  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  trade. 

Use  More  Paint  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Morton  then  presented  the  following  resolution:  — 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  plans  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Trigg  on  behalf  of  the  Educational  Bureau,  Paint  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States,  for  co-opera- 
tive promotion  of  the  paint  and  varnish  industry,  includ- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  best  interests  of  the  raw  materials 
manufacturer,  the  paint  grinder,  the  varnish  manufacturer, 
the  jobber  the  dealer  and  the  master  painter,  are  thor- 
oughly sound  economically,  broad,  constructive,  and  prac- 
ticable in  every  way;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  give  to  these  plans  our  hearty  and 
complete  approval,  believing  this  work  to  be  essential  to 
the  progressive  development  of  the  industry,  and  urge  its 
whole-hearted  moral  and  financial  support  upon  our  mem- 
bers and  others  connected  with  the  industry,  individually 
and  collectively. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Trigg  said,  among 
other  things:  — 

We  will  call  together  a  committee  of  advertising  men 
in  an  advisory  caoacity  to  work  out  the  plans  of  the  cam- 
paign for  a  sufficient  period  ahead,  but  not  for  the  whole 
five  years.  This  committee  will  consist  of  the  advertising 
men  from  the  raw  material  people,  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  the  advertising  men  of  three 
or  four  of  the  largest  paint  and  varnish  rtiakers  of  thp 
United  States,  a  representative  from  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  be- 
cause we  have  tq  have  the  painter's  slant  on  this  proposi- 
tion. We  have  to  have  him  sitting  in  our  councils  and 
telling  us  the  viewpoint  of  the  painter  and  giving-  us  the 
benefit  of  his  ideas,  in  order  that  our  campaign  may  be  an 
all-inclusive  one  that  will  benefit  the  whole  industry. 

Experts  Will  Plan  Work. 

We  will  have  working  on  that  committee  and  giving 
their  time  gratuitously  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  men 
who  are  the  greatest  experts  in  their  business  in  the 
United  States  today,  who  have  all  the  ramifications  a", 
their  fingers'  ends,  working  in  the  interests  of  the  industry 
for  nothing.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  services 
furnished  to  the  industry  by  those  men  who  will  work  on 
this  campaign — and  it  is  going  to  take  lots  of  work,  it 
can't  simply  be  looked  at  dn  a  superficial  way  and  glossed 
over — if  we  had  to  buy  them  would  amount  to  as  much  a'^ 
we  are  talking  about  as  a  minimum  amount  per  annum 
for  our  campaign.  (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Much  business  of  especial  interest  to  the  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  interests  was  transacted,  a  full  report  of 
which  was  published  in  a  .supnlement  to  the  issue  of  thc^ 
Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  for  October  22. 

Officers  Elected. 

President — George  C.  Morton,  Boston. 
First  Vice-President — Howard  Elting.  Chicago. 
Second  Vice-President — R.  B.  Robinette,  Cleveland. 
Third  Vice-President — R.  A.  Moore.  St.  Louis. 
Treasurer — H.  S.  Chatfield,  New  York. 

DIRECTORS. 
Atlanta  Paint  Club — S.  L.  Rhorer. 
Baltimore — H.  B.  Davis, 
Buffalo — George  P.  Towns. 
Central  New  York — F.  P.  Collins. 
Chicago— H.  I.  Pfeffer. 
Cincinnati — George  C.  Wuenker. 
Cleveland — W.  A.  Alpers. 
Colorado^ — .Tames  E.  Ebersole. 
Detroit — James  H.  O'Donnell. 
Next  place  of  Meeting — Boston, 

The  1918  convention  will  be  held  in  Boston,  the  usual 
custom  being  to  select  the  home  city  of  the  president  for 
the  place  of  meeting.   


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  ASSOCIATION  EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD  MEETING. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  scheduled  for 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  20,  was  held  at  New 
Brunswick.  The  program  included  an  inspection 
of  the  test  fence,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  it,  also  the 
subject  of  trade  schools. 

The  principal  object  was  the  inspection  of  the  test 
fence,  consequently  considerable  interest  was  evidenced 
in  the  meeting,  and  a  good  attendance  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Witt,  the  secretary,  who  is  always  on  his  job, 
wisely  foresaw  that  the  meeting  would  be  well  attended, 
and  the  right  opportunity  to  extend  an  invitation  to  Dr. 
D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee for  Trade  Education  Development,  to  attend  and  voice 
some  views  and  advice  on  the  subject  of  trade  schools. 
The  idea  was  timely,  as  the  report  of  the  meeting  in- 
dicated. 

Those  present  of  the  State  officers  were: — Ex-Presi- 
dents Wm.  Christensen  and  George  Udall;  President  Rob- 
ert Turton,  Vice-President  E.  F.  Schlosser,  Secretary 
Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Treasurer  H.  L.  Bartholomew,  Deputy 
Organizer  R.  F.  Woolston. 

The  board  members  were  Maynes  Potter,  Orange;  Fred 
Horsefleld,  Morristown;  Chas.  Hecht,  Newark;  Matthew 
Willem,  Englewood;  J.  F.  Tangaard,  Perth  Amboy;  L.  C. 
Davis,  Somerville;  F.  J.  Bergmann,  Jr.,  North  Hudson; 
Fred  Busse,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  Paul 
Reynolds,  of  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  members  of  the  As- 
sociate Executive  Board. 

The  following  guests  were  present: — Dr.  D.  Louis  Ire- 
ton,  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  for  Trade 
Education  Development;  Frank  J.  Higgins,  president  of 
the  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades 
of  New  Jersey;  Gus  Kimmerle,  Newark;  John  Horsefield, 
Morristown;  Edward  Tangaard,  New  Brunswick;  Oliver 
H.  Tallman,  Bradley  Beach;  W.  G.  Lahey,  representing 
The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  test  fence  is  situated  in  the  grounds  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  farm,  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  It  is  about  200  feet 
long  and  10  feet  high,  and  laid  over  in  panels  2  by  4 
feet,  each  of  these  panels  made  of  slats  similar  to  house 
clapboards  and  constructed  of  red  cedar,  white  wood, 
yellow  pine  and  cypress. 

The  panels,  the  painting  of  which  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1914,  are  in  three  sections,  about  8  inches 
wide,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  results  of  different 
formula  for  priming,  second  and  third  coating. 

The  fence  faces  east  and  west,  and  is  in  the  center  of 
an  open  field,  which  is  frequently  plowed  up  and 
fertilized.  It  is  about  500  feet  from  a  cow  barn  and  pig 
sty,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  are  two  chemical 
factories,  in  one  of  which  is  manufactured  chloroform, 
ether  and  anti-toxins,  and  in  the  other  soapmaking  ma- 
terials; consequently  the  fence  is  subjected  to  a  very  severe 
exposure. 

The  majority  opinion  at  the  inspection  favored  red 
cedar  as  the  wood  showing  the  least  ill  effects  on  paint. 
Whitewood  and  white  pine  were  practically  alike,  yellow 
pine  less  desirable  than  either  of  them,  and  cypress  very 
poor. 

The  majority  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  ipaint  on 
the  panels  made  of  red  cedar  were  the  best. 

This  showed  that  yellow  pine  and  cypress  requires  par. 
ticularly  careful  treatment  in  painting.  The  comb 
grain  in  the  red  cedar  was  better  than  the  growth  or 
open  grain. 

The  red  cedar  panel  selected  as  showing  the  best  re- 
sults was  painted,  according  to  the  following  formulae:  — 


LEFT 


Priming  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   34  lbs. 

Dry  red  lead   66  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   6  gals. 

Turps    1  qt. 

Dryer    1  qt. 

f^econd  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   34  lbs. 

Dry  red  lead   66  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   4  gals. 

Turps    3  qts. 

Dryer    2  qts. 


CENTER. 


Priming  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   100  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   6  gals. 

Turps    1  gal. 

Dryer    1  qt. 

Second  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   100  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   3%  gals. 

Turps   1  qt. 

Dryer    1  pt. 


RIGHT. 


Priming  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   34  lbs. 

Red  lead  in  oil   70  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   5%  gals. 

Turps    1  gal. 

Dryer    1  qt. 

Second,  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   100  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   3%  gals. 

Turps   1  qt. 

Dryer    1  pt. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPEE  DEALEK 
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LEFT. 

Third  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   100  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   4  gals, 

Turps    1  pt. 

Dryer    1  pt. 


CENTER. 

Third  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   100  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   4  gals, 

Turps    1  pt- 

Dryer    1  Pt- 


RIGHT. 

Third  Coat. 

White  lead  in  oil   100  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil   4  gals. 

Turps    1  pt. 

Dryer    1  pt. 


The  center  part  of  the  panel  showed  a  firmer  and  bet- 
ler  covered  surface  than  either  the  right  or  left  side. 

The  panels  coated  with  mixtures  containing  colors, 
.■such  as  black,  ochre,  umber,  and  chrome  yellow,  wore 
better  than  the  white,  and  the  mixtures  of  4  pounds  of 
color  to  100  pounds  of  lead  were  considerably  better  than 
the  mixtures  of  2  pounds  of  color  to  100  pounds  of  lead. 

The  panels  painted  with  4  pounds  of  chrome  to  100 
pounds  of  lead  were  the  best  in  the  entire  lot. 

The  Board  Meeting. 

After  the  inspection  all  adjourned  to  the  Administra- 
tion Building  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  test  and 
such  other  business  as  would  be  regularly  brought  be- 
fore the  board  for  its  attention. 

President  Robert  Turton  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Sec- 
retary Witt  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place,  the  members  of  which  are  H.  B.  Brewster,  E.  F. 
Schlosser  ^nd  Henry  Witt  had  arranged  to  have  the 
regular  open  winter  meeting  at  Achtelstetter's  Hotel, 
Broad  street,  Newark,  on  Wednesday,  December  19,  but 
Inasmuch  as  another  meeting  of  the  board  will  be  held 
before  that  date,  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  postponed. 

Trade  Schools. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  International 
Trade  Education  Development  Commitee,  was  then  intro- 
duced. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Ireton. 

Dr  Ireton  said:— I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
ppeak  on  this  matter  of  trade  schools.  I  have  been  anxious 
to  talk  to  the  New  Jersey  Association  and  express  my 
views  Mr  Dougan,  superintendent  of  the  Boys'  Industrial 
Sc>^ool  of  Newark,  has  asked  me  to  take  an  interest,  but 
I  told  him  I  would  only  Work  through  the  master  paint- 
ers of  the  State.  I  believe  there  should  he  a  committee 
an  trade  schools  in  every  city  of  the  State,  the  members 
of  which  should  automatically  become  a  member  of  the 
"International  Committee  on  Trade  Schools." 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  little  can  be  gained 
from  the  State  Boards.  The  work  must  be  done  m  the 
locality  in  which  the  school  is  to  be  built.  I  can  recall  a 
number  of  cases  where,  by  this  procedure,  schools  are 
now  in  operation.  As  to  the  unions,  you  need  not  have 
grave  fears  from  that  quarter.  The  "Federation  of  Labor 
Ts  with  us,  and  the  labor  unions  are  represented  on  the 
board  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  All  that  they  are  particular 
about  is  that  we  teach  the  trade  in  its  entirety. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  manual  training  idea.  Vo- 
cational training  is  merely  kindergarten  work— we  need 
schools  actual  trade  schools.  Schools  that  teach  a  boy 
how  to  be  a  full-fledged  mechanic.  There  are  good  .schools 
in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  that  are  making 
excellent  progress,  and  now  Providence,  R.  1.,  is  coming 
into  line,  and  the  movement  is  being  heartily  supported 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Bergmann  moved  that  the  present  State  Commit- 
tee, with  Mr.  Woolston  added,  get  busy  in  conjunction 
with  the  Newark  .^ssociation  Committee  and  push  the 
project  of  trade  schools  with  all  possible  speed.  Carried. 

Discussion  on  the  Test  Fence. 

The  discussion  on  the  test  fence  was  then  taken  up 

Mr  Schlosser  said:— I  was  disappointed  in  the  tests. 
I  figured  that  the  examples  would  show  up  much  better. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  fence,  in  part  at  least,  repainted. 

Mr.  Bergmann:— I  agree  with  Mr.  Schlo=ser,  repaint 
with  three  coats  and  see  how  it  would  stand.  I  admit 
it  is  a  severe  tost,  but  no  more  so  than  some  of  my 
jobs  in  North  Hudson  and  vicinity,  whore  we  have  fac- 
tory fumes  of  all  kinds. 

Mr  Kimmerle:— Is  it  appreciated  that  a  great  mistake 
was  made  in  erecting  this  kind  of  a  fence?  I  looked  at 
a  shop  building  adjacent  to  the  fence  which  was  painted 
five  to  six  years  before  the  fence  was  painted,  and  it 
looks  good  yet.    The  weather  can  attack  the  boards  from 


both  sides  as  they  now  are,  and  that  sort  of  exposure 
is  very  unusual. 

Mr.  Busse: — 1  view  the  test  fence  as  it  is  as  a  sort  of 
a  plaything  of  no  value  whatever.  Tests  should  be  made 
on  houses,  and  in  different  localities,  and  records  made 
and  followed  up.  The  surface  on  this  fence  is  merely 
judging  paint  on  small  spots. 

Mr.  Bergmann: — Can  we  tell  much  by  formulas?  Is  it 
not  best  to  use  one's  experience  and  mix  your  paint  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Schlosser: — Until  I  viewed  these  test  I  always  had 
little  regard  for  red  lead  as  a  primer,  now  I  have  less. 
Mr.  Witt:- — It  is  good  for  certain  purposes. 
Mr.  Schlosser: — I  have  even  found  that  on  iron  work 
a  good  metallic  paint,  with  a  small  percentage  of  red 
lead,  was  the  best — and  the  Washington,  D.  C,  test  fence 
showed  this  to  be  true.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  As- 
sociation ought  to  have  a  chemist  to  whom  we  can  sub- 
mit inauiries  or  turn  to  for  analyse.=. 

Mr.  Udall: — I  never  fear  the  question  of  the  formula. 
If  our  members  in  making  their  purchases  will  bear  our 
associate  members  in  mind  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  will 
not  get  stuck,  as  they  are  reputable  and  will  stand  back 
of  anything  that  should  by  chance  go  wrong. 

Mr.  Willem: — Let  the  master  painter  mix  his  paint 
the  way  he  thinks,  compare  the  wearing  properties  with 
paint  mixed  according  to  many  so-called  scientific  for- 
mulas. I  can  show  you  houses  painted  Ave,  six,  seven  and 
eight  years.  I  recently  painted  over  a  house  I  did  thir- 
teen years  ago.  The  condition  enabled  me  to  do  a  good 
job  with  one  coat,  and  I  had  no  scraping  to  do.  I  used 
2,800  pounds  of  lead  and  linseed  oil,  started  the  job  in 
November  and  finished  in  March,  and  used  hardly  a  gal- 
lon of  turps  or  quart  of  dryer. 

Mr.  Bartholomew: — There  has  been  some  controversy, 
or  at  least  some  comments,  respecting  the  mixed  paints 
applied.  After  giving  considerable  thought  to  this  phase 
of  the  test,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing any  comparisons.  The  test  was  started  really  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  out  lead  and  oil  in  different  combina- 
tions, and  on  different  woods,  formulae,  with  other  pig- 
ments, wore  not  in  the  original  intention.  It  is  some- 
what disappointing  that  the  test  has  not  proved  of  more 
value.  Even  the  National  Lead  Company,  who  used  to 
show  it  quite  some  attention,  has  lost  some  of  the  old- 
time  interest.  I  have  the  following  letter  from  G.  W. 
Thompson,  the  chief  chemist,  in  regard  to  It:  — 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  19,  191/. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Bartholomew, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bartholomew:  — 

Our  Mr.  Hallett  wrote  you  yesterday  indicating  thai 
Mr.  Ekey  would  hardly  be  able  to  go  to  New  Brunswick 
on  Saturday.  He  is  not  in  today  and  the  indications  are 
still  more  positive  that  he  will  not  be  there.  I  am  very 
sorry  for  this  and  1  would  like  to  take  his  place,  but  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  will  lie  prevented  from  coming 
out.  This  being  the  case.  I  think  it  would  be  right  that 
I  should  outline  very  fully  to  you  and  your  hoard  my 
views  in  regard  to  this  test  fence. 

Candidly,  we  are  disappointed  in  the  fence,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  way  white  lead  has  acted,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  way  all  of  the  mixed  paints  have  acted.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  painting  was  not  done  properly, 
or  there  are  other  conditions  connected  with  the  farm 
which  render  tests  conducted  there  unfair. 

Our  view  is  that  it  would  be  best  to  di.scoiitinuo  these 
tests  at  New  Brunswick.  1  would  modify  this,  lunvevor, 
by  saying  that  if  your  board  ttiinks  that  the  tests  shnuld 
be  continued,  we  will  bo  glad  to  roiitinuo  Ihom  in-any 
way  they  desire,  and  wc  will  h(\ir  all  ol"  the  o\i)('ns(^  con- 
nected with  it. 

I  think  your  board  should  al-o  know  that  our  com- 
pany has  purchased  a  farm  of  fifteen  acres  down  on  Long 
Island  and  we  have  coinniencod  paint  tests  there.  These 
tests  we  would  l)e  very  glad  to  explain  to  the  board  later 
on.  Unfortunately,  the  land  had  to  be  cleared  and  we 
have  only  been  able  to  start  one  section  of  tests.  You 
will  see, "  therefore,  that  we  are  not  discouraged  about 
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paint  testing.  All  we  feel  is  that  if  the  tests  are  to  he 
made,  we  ought  really  to  know  how  to  make  them. 

We  have  developed  a  scheme  which  will  give  us  re- 
sults that  would  agree  with  practice.  If  we  carried  on 
our  tests  at  New  Brunswick  the  same  way  we  are  doing 
on  Long  Island,  it  would  mean  an  entire  discarding  of 
the  old  tests,  and  a  reconstruction  of  our  fences  at  New 
Brunswick.  We  feel  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
ever  attempting  to  paint  panels  indoors  and  expose  them 
to  the  weather.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that  test  fences 
should  be  constructed  as  nearly  like  house  siding  as 
possible. 

Won't  you  please  read  this  letter  to  the  Executive 
Board  and  assure  them  of  our  desire  to  co-operate  with 
them  and  do  anything  that  they  wish  in  connection  with 
these  tests,  even  if  what  they  wish  is  adverse  to  our  own 
opinions?  It  may  be  that  if  your  board  desires  to  have 
tests  conducted  at  New  Brunswick,  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  discard  the  present  tests  and  start  all  over  again. 
Of  course,  you  know  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
disliked  our  New  Brunswick  tests  is  that  there  is  so  much 
plowing  going  on  right  near  the  test  fence. 
"  With  best  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Thompson. 

I  am  readv,  said  Mr.  Bartholomew,  to  do  anything  to  get 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem,  if  we  may  term  it  so.  at 
any  rate,  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  technical  devel- 
opment of  the  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  our  members.  I 
will  have  the  mixtures  applied  if  any  one  sees  fit  to  send 
them,  and  mark  each  space  with  the  name  of  the  sender, 
or  I  will  send  the  panels  to  any  member  so  that  he  may 
apply  his  own  formula,  and  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Christiansen: — We  are  all  very  sorry  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  is  about  to  sever 
his  association  with  the  paper.  We  know  and  appreciate 
what  a  good  friend  he  has  always  been  to  our  Associa- 
tion. We  are  pleased,  however,  to  welcome  his  suc- 
cessor. He  is  well  known  to  us,  having  been  actively 
identified  with  our  Association  for  some  t'me  as  an  asso- 
ciate member,  and  we  heartily  welcome  him. 

We  feel  sure  he  will  be  a  help  to  further  the  interest  of 
the  membership  of  the  Association. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  mpet  later  at  a  local 
hotel  for  dinner. 


The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
that  a  splendid  program  had  been  drafted  for  the  fall  and 
winter  sessions,  and  he  wished  to  present  the  same  for 
the  approval  of  the  Association. 

The  program  as  outlined  was  as  follows:  — 


NO  DEALERS'  EXHIBIT  AT  BOSTON. 

THE  Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts  have  issued  an  a.nuouncement  dated 
November  1,  1917,  that  no  exhibition  of  dealers' 
materials  will  be  connected  with  their  next  annual  con- 
vention, to  be  neld  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass., 
commeacing  .January  8,  1918. 

This  notice  Ms  been  sent  to  all  the  exhibitors  who 
had  space  at  the  last  convention,  January  9,  10  and  11, 
1917,  all  of  whom  had  taken  option  on  their  same  spaces 
for  this  coming  convention. 

This  step  was  carefullv  considered  by  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society,  in  the  interest  of  the  paint 
jobers  and  manufacturers,  who  have  so  loyally  and  faith- 
fully co-operated  with  them  in  the  past  and.  on  account 
of  the  market  conditions  of  paint  materials,  shipping 
embargoes,  etc.,  thoy  felt  it  would  be  best  for  the  mutual 
interest  of  dealers  and  Massacliusetts  members  not  to  in- 
volve this  expence. 

This  wil'  in  no  wav  interfere  with  the  usual  soc'al 
events  to  which  all  of  the  dealers  will  be  welcome  and 
invited  as  in  the  past. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  fall  and  winter  sessions  of  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters  and   Decorators'  Association  got 
off  to  a  splendid  start  in  their  rooms  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Temple,  on  Thursday  evening.  October  11. 

President  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
invited  guests  from  the  supply  houses. 

An  appetizing  dinner  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.  in  Chief 
Chef  Paris'  best  style. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  President  .1.  R.  Robinson 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  a  very  felicitous  ad- 
dress welcomed  the  members  and  guests.  He  hoped  the 
good  attendance  was  but  an  augury  of  what  might  be 
expected  during  the  fall  and  winter  sessions. 


Program. 


bu 


Thursday,  October  11. — Meeting  called  at  3.30  p.  m.  for 
jsiness;   supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m.;   a  review  of  the 
trade;  progressive  euchre. 

October  25 — General  business;  progressive  euchre;  Ques- 
tion Box. 

November  8 — ^Stag  supper  served  at  6.30;  paper  by 
Jame-s  I'hinnemore;  Question  Box;  progressive  euchre. 

November  22 — Regular  meeting  called  at  7.30  p.  m. ;  gen- 
eral business  and  interchange  of  ideas;  progressive 
euchre;  Question  Box. 

December  13 — Supper  served  at  6.30;  general  business; 
bowling  match. 

December  27 — Ladies  night,  including  all  the  children; 
supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. ;  Christmas  tree;  musical  pro- 
gram. 

January  10 — Meeting  called  at  3.30  p.  m.;  election  of 
officers;  supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. ;  five  minutes  talk  by 
■new  officers  on  the  prospects  for  the  year  1918;  progressive 
euchre. 

January  25 — Peoria  night;  election  of  delegates:  sup- 
per served  .at  6.30  p.  m. ;  general  business;  paper  by 
James  Kitchener;  subject,  "Tact";  Question  Box;  pro- 
gresive  euchre. 

February  21-^Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m.;  report  of 
delegates  to  international  convention;  progressive 
euchre;    Question  Box. 

March  7 — Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m.;  past  presidents' 
night;  technical  education.  Speakers  will  be  provided. 
Progressive  euchre.    Question  Box. 

March  21 — Ladies'  night;  supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m.; 
ladles  to  arrange  program;  progressive  euchre.  Question 
Box.  .  • 

April  '11 — Khaki  night:  supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m.; 
speaker  to  be  arranged  for. 

COMMITTEES. 

Musical— William  Paris,  James  Kitchener,  Robert  Wood, 
W.  Hulme. 

Refreshments— C.  W.  Landon,  J.  R.  Robinson  W.  M. 
Weekes.  P.  J.  Cox,  W411iam  Paris,  James  B.  Tliompson, 
W.  Cheshire  Reeve  Brothers. 

Games— D.  Gould,  T.  W.  Aldrich,  J.  O.  Dougal  M.  Wax- 
son  Robert  Dale,  E.  W.  Vernon,  J.  W.  Mogan,  J.  H.  Crys- 
ler,  Geo.  Egles,  R.  Wood,  A.  Newton,  A  Huston,  R.  J<>nes. 

Decoration— Will  Stevenson,  Geo.  Alexander,  Harry 
Fells.  Jas.  Casey,  A.  E.  Phillips,  Harry  Emmett,  O.  Tor- 
rance. 

Question  Box — F.  H.  McCausland,  James  J.  O'Hearn, 
James  Phinnemore,  J.  M.  Faircloth,  W.  J.  Bolus.  John 
Stewart 

Red  Cross— iStanley    Taylor,    Stewart    N.  Hughes 
R.  Robinson. 

Membership^.   B.   Thompson,  W.   M.   Weekes  J. 
Robinson,  William  Paris,  V.  J.  Cox,  C.  M.  Hmchcliff. 

Master  Painters'  Eye  Opener— Editor-in-Chief :  H. 
Hawkins.    Associate  editors:  W.  Paris,  J.  Phinnemore. 

After  a  brief  discussion  the  entire  program  was  adoptea 
as  recommended,  and  the  Executive  Committee  thanked 
for  their  excellent  work  in  its  preparation. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to 
arrange  for  the  Christmas  tree  and  entertainment:— Stan. 
Taylor,  chairman ;  M.  Watson,  J.  M.  Faircloth,  Wm.  Pans, 
R.  Wood  and  R.  Jones. 

Stan.  Taylor  reported  that  the  summer  picnic  and 
games  had  been  a  great  success. 

F.  H.  McCausland  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  Red 
Cross  work  and  explained  the  objects  of  the  campaign 
which  was  about  to  be  launched  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$500,000  in  aid  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Fund.  He  asked 
that  any  contribution  the  Association  felt  like  making 
might  pass  through  his  hands  as  captain  of  one  of  the 
teams  assisting  in  the  work  of  raising  the  amount  antici- 
pated. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
$150  be  granted  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Fund,  the  same 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  McCausland  to  forward  in  the  name  of 
the  Association. 

J.  B.  Thomson  kindly  placed  his  Kawartha  Cottage  at 
the  disposal  of  the  proposed  ''hunting  expedition"  during 
their  stay  in  the  northern  woods.  The  offer  was  grate- 
fully accepted. 

The  rate  per  hour  for  time  work  was  raised  to  65  cents, 
owing  to  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
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Act  was  being  violated  by  some  painters,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  role  of  employers  of  labor  by  taking  contracts, 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  for  a  list  of  the 
master  painters  in  Toronto  who  were  paying  their  assess- 
ments into  the  Compensation  Board. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  to  Stewart  N.  Hughes  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  R.  Wood  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  the  relatives  of  the  late  Benjamin  Moore,  were  or- 
dered to  be  placed  upon  the  minutes. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Association  took 
place  In  their  rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  October  25,  at  8  o'clock. 

President  Robinson  was  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Daykin  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress on,  "Dry  Paste,"  and  on  motion  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was.  tendered  to  him  for  his  helpful  hints. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  members  present  that 
the  Associi^tion  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  arranging 
for  more  such  practical  talks  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Daykin. 
It  was  also  thought  that  practical  demonstration^  of  man- 
ufacturing processes,  should  be  more  frequent.  , 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  ,>.;r-../; 


Letter  of  Condolence. 

THE  following  letter  of  sympathy  was  forwarded  by 
the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation to  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  ex-International 
president,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hughes:  — 
Dear  Mr  Hughes'— On  behalf  of  the  Toronto  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators'  Association,  we,  the  president 
and  vice-president,  and  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, desire  to  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  you  in 
the  irreparable  loss  you  have  sustained  by  the  death  of 
your  devoted  helpmeet.  Most  of  us  knew  her  well  enough 
to  appreciate  her  sweetness  of  character,  her  sunny  smile 
and  her  indomitable  cheerfulness  under  all  circumstances, 
whether  good  or  ill.  We,  therefore,  can  under.=tand  in 
some  degree  the  depth  of  your  sorrow,  yet  we  wish  to 
share  with  you  the  comforting  certainty  of  her  greater 
happiness  in  God's  keeping,  who  has  seen  fit  to  grant  her 
peaceful  sleep  after  terrible  suffering.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  healing  process  of  time  may  hallow  and  soften 
your  great  grief,  and  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  that  has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
us  all. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  Robinson, 

President. 


From  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan 


Subjects  for  Discussion  at  Local  Meetings — An 
Open  Letter. 

To  the  Members  of  our  Association:  — 

Gentlemen — Many  requests  have  been  made  to  me  for 
information  regarding  the  most  interesting  subjects  to 
lay  before  the  master  painters,  to  interest  them  in  Asso- 
ciation affairs.  After  visiting  a  number  of  State  and  local 
conventions  throughout  the  country,  and  noting  the  in- 
terest taken  in  discussion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
the  subjects  of  greatest  interest  are  those  affecting  di- 
rectly the  financial  affairs  of  business — such  is  to  be  ex- 
pected.   This  is  a  business  organization. 

Following  are  the  lines  on  which  the  International  As- 
sociation is  actively  engaged.  We  are  not  departing  from 
those  other  subjects  more  or  less  academic.  The  local 
secretary  or  organizer  may  go  as  far  as  conditions  re- 
quire along  such  lines,  but  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, the  following  'are  the  subjects  eliciting  the  most 
interest.  Each  may  be  lengthened  into  an  hour's  dis- 
course. 

Advertising. 

This  Association  is  at  present  deeply  concerned  In 
changing  the  methods,  or  wording,  of  the  advertising  of 
paints,  and  by  aligning  ourselves  with  the  "Use  More 
Paint"  campaign,  which  is  about  to  be  projected,  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  $100,000  per  year  for  five  years 
consecutively  (a  total  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars) 
in  a  nation-wide  campaign,  that  we  may  be  able  to  tem- 
per these  coming  advertisements  with  our  counsel  and 
advice,  as  practical  men,  and  have  the  viewpoint  of  the 
practical  painter  presented  to  the  public. 

This  connection  has  been  accomplished  hy  a  most 
hearty  response  to  the  suggestion,  wherever  presented. 
The  International  Executive  Board  indorsed  the  move- 
ment and  recommended  an  appropriation  of  $1,2.50;  $250 
per  year  for  the  five  years.  The  State  aisociations  ot 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Missouri  each 
indorsed  the  movement  and  appropriated  $250,  $50  per 
year  for  the  five  years.  The  local  association  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  appropriated  $250;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $1215; 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  and  Young.s- 
town,  Ohio,  $100,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  $50,  the  sums  ap- 
propriated to  be  made  in  yearly  payments  for  the  five- 
year  period.  The  subject  is  now  before  a  number  of  as- 
sociations, which  hold  their  conventions  or  meetings 
later,  and  favorable  action  is  assured.  This  connection 
puts  every  member  of  our  Association  in  close  touch  with 
the  very  best  advertising  talent  in  this  country.  Our  As- 
sociation will  be  represented  on  the  board  managing  this 


advertising  campaign,  and  the  interest  of  the  master 
painter  will  be  protected. 

Cost  Accounting. 
More  than  4,000  "cost  finding"  envelopes  are  being  sent 
forward  now — a  sufficient  number  being  sent  to  the  sec- 
retary of  each  association  to  provide  every  member  with 
a  copy.  This  Association  is  insistent  on  the  adoption  of 
a  cost  accounting  or  cost  finding  plan  by  master  painters. 
Such  a  system,  including  due  consideration  of  the  over- 
head cost  of  conducting  business,  is  more  than  ever  nec- 
essary at  this  time  of  unsettled  values.  The  most  emi- 
nent authorities  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  lend  this  Associa- 
tion their  counsel  and  assistance.  The  result  of  deep  re- 
search, with  reference  to  this  vital  subject,  is  at  your 
command  through  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Purity  of  Materials. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  every  master  painter  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  purity  of  the  materials  he  handles. 
To  the  master  painter  who  may  be  careless  on  that  i)oint 
I  have  but  to  say: — "Surely  you  are  concerned  in  getting 
100  cents  in  value  for  the  dollar  paid  for  materials  and 
not  50  per  cent,  adulterants."  This  Association,  l)y  con- 
stant agitation,  has  undoubtedly  raised  the  standard  of 
your  goods.  What  other  agency  caused  the  formula  or 
analysis  label  to  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturer,  to- 
gether with  full  weight  and  measure?  What  agency  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  into  our  trade,  for  your  bene- 
fit, the  test  fences  with  the  developments  for  better  paint? 

If  there  has  been  any  other  agency  it  has  been  the  vop- 
utable  manufacturer,  represented  by  the  Educational  Bu- 
reau of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  wliich 
body  we  are  very  closely  allied  at  present.  If  you  are 
at  all  interested  in  the  i)urity  of  the  goods  you  are  fur- 
nishing your  customer,  tben  no  l)eUer  autliority  is  iiossi- 
ble  than  the  advice  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Where  H.  A.  Gardner  is  constantly  :it  work  on  our 
problems;  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  president  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  North  Dakota,  and  Dr.  Bolly.  an  eminent  author- 
ity on  flax  culture.  These,  and  many  others,  are  at  your 
command  to  conserve  your  intere.-ls  against  fh(>  unscrup- 
ulous vender  of  substitutes  for  our  materials,  and  .ill  are 
actively  at  work  with  this  Association. 

Vocational  Training. 

We  have  a  very  active  coniniittee  working  on  this  prob- 
lem of  furnishing  men  to  our  trade.  May  I  ask.  How  do 
you  expect  to  get  men  to  work  in  your  shops  when  you 
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do  not  employ  apprentices?  Many  thousands  of  young 
men  are  being  drafted  into  military  service. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  this  Association  to  estab- 
lish schools  where  painting  will  be  taught.  This  is  a 
most  vital  question,  and  like  other  proposed  measures 
of  relief,  better  headway  can  be  made'  by  all  working  to- 
gether. 

Workmen's  Compensation. 

Very  considerable  saving  has  been  made  through  plac- 
ing a  collective  business  with  some  acceptable  mutual 
company  which  gives  special  rates  to  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

In  New  Jersey,  this  special  rate  given  members  caused 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  master  painters  to  join 
the  association,  also  in  Wisconsin  a  large  number. 

The  master  painters  of  Illinois,  and  many  other  places, 
are  highly  pleased  with  results  obtained  through  asso- 
ciation effort,  resulting  as  it  does  in  a  very  substantial 
saving  on  the  note  paid,  and  contributing  greatly  to  the 
upbuilding  of  their  associations. 

The  details  of  all  these  are  to  be  procured  through  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  and  will  be  very  willingly  for- 
warded on  application. 

If  you  are  concerned  in  the  purity  of  the  materials 
you  use — we  are  one  with  you. 

If  you  are  concerned  in  making  a  better  business  man 
of  your  competitor,  through  the  installation  of  a  cost  ac- 
counting or  cost  finding  plan  or  system,  we  are  one  with 
you. 

If  you  are  out  for  more  business  through  advertising, 
properly  done,  we  are  one  with  you. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  competent  workmen 
through  vocational  training  or  any  method  possible— we 
are  one  with  you. 

We  want  your  assistance,  and  undoubtedly  you  need 
ours — unless  you  have  attained  that  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  we  aspire. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  31,  1917. 


Correspondence 

Steadier  Work  for  Painters. 

Editor  The  Painters'  Magazine. 

Dear  sir:— You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  many 
editorials  on  '-Steadier  Work  for  Painters";  there  are. 
however,  many  phases  of  the  complex  situation  into 
which  the  trade  has  gradually  drifted  that  have  not 
been  touched  upon,  and  while  editorial  columns  aJ-e 
important  as  a  medium,  by  and  through  which  the  many 
thoughts  are  crystalized  into  a  workable  solution  of  ' 
troublesome  questions,  still,  while  the  editorial  support 
of  The  Painters  Magazine  is  essential  to  the  movement, 
by  itself  it  can  do  little  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
industry,  for  we  must  know  that  the  painting  trade  is 
but  a  single  part  of  the  whole  industrial  fabric,  and 
therefore  dependent  on  forces  which,  while  seemingly 
outside,  are,  nevertheless,  closely  related  ones. 

There  is  a  natural  sequence  in  all  things,  and  no  pride- 
of  opinion  can  or  will  change  it,  and  until  all  industries, 
or  at  least  those  commonly  known  as  the  building 
trades,  realize  their  co-relation,  each  with  the  other, 
the  painting  trade  and  all  other  seasonal  ones  can  hope 
for  little  relief. 

Here  in  New  York  new  work,  so-called,  is|  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one-third  of  all  the  painting  work  and, 
as  large  operations  are  very  rarely  carried  on  with  in- 
dividual capital,  they  become  more  of  a  financial  opera- 
tion than  of  building;  that  is  to  say,  loans  are  made 
to  cover  the  shortest  period  of  time,  or  a  time  up  to 
where  the  operation  will  commence  to  be  self-support- 
ing. During  construction  time  interest  goes  on  and 
with  no  income.  It  is  therefore  considered  good  man- 
agement to  reduce  to  the  smallest  number  the  interest- 
bearing  days.  This  is  accomplished  by  crowding^  on 
the  men.  This  in  itself  not  only  lessens  the  number  of 
days'  employment  to  the  individual  worker,  but  calls 
for  more  men  for  a  short  period  than  can  be  absorbed 
oi  taken  care  of  after  the  large  operations  are  com- 
pleted. 

Construction  work  is  usually  commenced  in  the  early 
spring  or  late  winter,  and  it  is  well  on  to  the  summer 


before  the  painter's  services  are  wanted,  and  at  the  best 
provides  no  more  than  three  months'  work.  With  the 
other  two-thirds  of  all  the  painting  work  we  have  an- 
other story  to  tell.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  hand, 
but  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  people  live  in 
apartments.  Leases  are  made  from  October  1;  this 
brings  with  it  the  problem  of  redecorating  so  as  not  to 
inconvenience  the  old  tenant,  and  at  the  same  time  get 
the  apartment  ready  for  the  new.  This,  too,  is  accom- 
plished by  crowding  on  the  help,  which  means  that  for 
a  month  or  more  painting  and  decorating  is  at  the  peak 
load,  and  from  this  point  on  there  is  a  general  let 
down  that  soon  makes  unemployment  the  rule. 

We  now  come  to  the  one-third  of  the  people  who  live 
in  private  houses,  or  two-ninths  of  all  the  painting. 
Automobiles  have  encouraged  the  ownership  of  subur- 
ban homes,  which  means  that  the  city  house  is  closed 
early  in  the  spring,  and  as  the  so-called  social  or  social 
equality  problem  has  lessened  each  year,  the  number  of 
those  who,  in  times  past  acted  as  caretakers,  private 
watchmen  now  protect  the  houses.  These  are  usually 
opened  about  September  1,  and  effort  is  made  to  get 
them  ready  for  occupancy  about  October  15,  often 
sooner,  so  here  we  find  a  condition  that  makes  for  at 
further  scarcity  of  men  that  brings  them  from  neigh- 
boring' cities  and  towns. 

Spring  work  still  provides  employment  for  many  men 
out  of  town,  but  as  the  back  yard  and  flower  garden  is 
something  of  the  past,  yard  fences  are  neglected,  and  as 
electricity  is  depended  on  for  light  the  rear  work  re- 
ceives little  or  no  attention,  and  further,  as  the  houses 
are  opened  late  front  painting  is  done  during  October  so 
as  to  get  the  benefit  of  its  freshness  in  the  early  fall- 
all  of^which  proves  that  there  are  forces  beyond  the 
control  of  the  painter  that  are  the  main  factors  in  les- 
sening the  opportunities  for  employment. 

It  further  proves  that  with  15,000  painters  one-third 
of  all  the  work  is  done  in  three  months  and  two-thirds  m 
not  more  than  eight  weeks,  and  as  it  is  of  common  in- 
formation that  painters,  as  a  rule,  average  not  more 
than  six  months'  steady  work  during  the  year  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  is  more  man  power  in  the  in- 
dustry than  can  be  taken  care  of,  except  when  trade  is 
at  the  so-called  peak  load.  In  other  words,  15,000  men 
means  4,500,000  days'  labor  per  year.  If  all  are  employed 
for  three  months,  and  the  average  time  of  all  _  is  six 
months,  we  have  1,125,000  days'  labor  or  approximately 
4  000  more  men  than  the  industry  can  support,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  an  economic  waste  equal  to 
$7,000,000.  .  ^. 

While  this  tells  the  story  in  terms  of  painting  and 
decorating,  this  condition  and  waste  does  not  stop  with 
a  single  trade,  nut  finds  its  way  into  all  industries,  and 
gathers  imiportance  as  it  goes. 

The  reason  for  "out  of  work  period"  cannot  be  rem- 
edied within  the  .painting  industry  alone,  as  relief  can 
be  had  only  by  a  face  about  in  all  trades,  by  a  re- 
adjustment and  new  alignment.  _ 

Figures  do  not  lie,  but  figures  are  sometimes  used  m 
a  Avay  that  brines  results  contrary  to  the  intended  pur- 
nose  and  I  venture  the  thought  that  crowding  men  on 
to  complete  old  as  well  as  new  work  in  a  short  space  ot 
time  is  not  only  costlv  to  the  painters  and  those  engaged 
in  the  seasonal  trades,  but  to  the  financial  interests  as 
well. 

Mathematically  ten  men  will  do  as  much  work  m  one 
day  as  one  man  will  in  ten,  but  in  practice  it  takeis 
twelve  men  to  do  in  one  day  what  one  man  would  do  in 
ten— an  excess  of  one-fifth.  If  $1,000,000  is  expended  for 
labor  on  a  given  piece  of  hurried  work  the  extra  cost  is 
$200,000— an  absolute  loss,  as  no  real  service  has  been 
rendered  for  it,  a  further  proof  that  hurried  work  is  not 
only  extremely  costly  and  wasteful,  but  economically 
unsound,  as  the  loss  overbalances  the  saving  of  interest 
charges,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  idleness 
and  discontent  in  all  trades. 

A  survey  of  the  condition  in  the  painting  trade,  and 
an  analysis  of  all  data,  reliable  and  otherwise,  prompts 
the  conclusion  that  no  change  can  come  about  until  there 
isi  a  measured  effort  by  all  interests,  financial  as  well, 
to  lengthen  the  time  of  employment  in  all  the  so-called 
seasonal  trades  Keep  up  your  good  work  with  printers' 
ink  through  your  editorial  column  and  it  may  work  out 
as  Gerald  Stanley  I^ee  says  in  his  book,  entitled 
"Crowds":  — 

"The  first  and  most  practical  step  in  getting  what  one 
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wants  in  this  world  is  wanting  it.  One  would  thmk  that 
the  next  steo  would  be  expressing  what  one  wants.  But 
it  almost  never  is.  It  generally  consists  in  wanting  it 
still  harder  and  still  harder  until  one  can  express  it. 

"This  is  particularly  true  when  the  thing  one  wants 
is  a  new  world.  Here  are  all  these  other  people  who 
have  to  he  asked.  And  until  one  wants  it  hard  enough 
to  say  it,  to  get  it  outside  one's  self,  possibly  make  it 
catching,  nothing  happens."  Respectfully, 

W.  H.  Oliver. 

New  York,  November  5,  1917. 

THE  MARTIN-SENOUR  FORTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY SALES  CONVENTION. 

THE  fortieth  anniversary  sales  convention  of  the 
Ma.tin-Senour  Company  was  held  in  Chicago  Oc- 
tober 3  4  and  5.  It  was  the  most  successful  gath- 
-rin°-  the  com'panv  has  ever  held.  The  general  chairman 
of  the  convention,  Z.  E.  Martin,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  co^nipany,  was  assisted  by  a  reception 
committee.  „  j. 

The  key  note,  which  was  "1918— all  100  per  centers. 


uany.  A  demonstration  and  explanation  of  insecticides, 
coal-tar  products,  manufacturers'  sales  department  lines 
followed,  also  auto  specialties  and  other  new  products 
manufactured  by  the  company.  The  session  was  directed 
bv.L  A.  Day,  assistant  sales  manager;  Wells  Martin,  ad- 
vertising manager,  and  E.  F.  Smith,  manufacturing 
representative  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Thursday  evening  the  entire  convention  party  were 
guests  of  the  company  at  a  theatre  parly. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  departuvcnts.  The  new 
advertising  features  for  1918  were  shown  and  explained 
by  Wells  Martin,  advertising  manager:  the  different 
sales  promoting  campaigns  to  be  used  during  191S  by  L. 
A  Day.  assistant  sales  manager;  the  Martin-Senour 
decorative  service  by  R.  G.  Roberts  of  the  advertising 
department,  and  the  Martin-Senour  representatives'  out- 
fit by  P.  A.  Gross  of  the  sales  department. 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  sales  talkes  concern- 
ing different  products  of  the  Martin-Senour  quality  line 
by  Martin-Senour  representatives. 

On  Friday  evening  a  banquet  was  held  in  the  east  room 
of  the  LaSalle  Hotel.    Sixty  were  present.    Z.  E.  Mar- 


referred  directly  to  the  products  and  the  sal©  campaigns 
of  the  Martin-Senour  Company  planned  for  1918. 

After  roll  call  the  inspection  of  the  paint  and  varnish 
factories  on  Wednesday  morning,  October  3,  all  went  to 
the  Hotel  LaSplle  where  luncheon  was  served.  The  af- 
tf  rno'on  session  included  addresses  of  welcome,  including 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  company,  by  Z.  E. 
Martin  president,  and  H.  D.  Watts,  treasurer.  The  other 
addresses  were:— "Martin-Senour  Factory  Methods"  and 
"Paint  Facts,"  by  H.  F.  Pierson,  factory  superintendent 
of  the  Martin-Seno^ir  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  a 
demonstration  of  "Martin-Senour  Products,"  by  E. 
Frantz  manager  trades  sales  deparlment,  city  of  Chicago, 
and  J  G.  Elsor,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  factory. 
Discussion  of  the  subjects  by  all  present  followed. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  included  a  review  of 
sales  records  made  in  the  different  tcrrilories  and  divi- 
sions during  1917,  and  of  the  price  list.  Mr.  H.  n.  ^\atts. 
treasurer,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Credits  and  Terms. 

A.t  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  a  review  of  the 
"Martin  Varnish  Sales  Pioposition"  wa-s  conducted  by  1.. 
H  Lawrence,  sales  manager  of  the  Martin  Varnish  Corn- 


tin  was  toa.stmaster  for  the  evening  and  eacli  nirinlier 
of  the  convention  party  was  called  on  for  a  short  UalK. 
The  banquet  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  IJannor." 

POWDER  PASTE. 

In  the  banr.iu^-  ol  i)apcr  i)rop.Miy  paste  plays  a  very 
important  part.  Tlie  paste  Stek-O.  formerly  known  as 
Spon-Teni  is  a  car'-fiiUy  preirarod  coinlunation  ot  do- 
mestic, --nd  imported  materials  thiu-ou.L'hly  blended  to- 
gether Tliose  using  it  find  that  it  dm^s  all  the  manu- 
facturer Clark  Paper  and  Manufacturing  Company,  or 
Rochoscer  N  Y..  claim  for  it.  Circulars  and  other  infor- 
mal ion  may  bo  had  by  writing  to  the  homo  olUce. 

The  October  issue  of  the  dealer's  edition  of  Brush  and 
Pail  represents  an  epoch  in  the  histor.v  of  this  house 
organ  of  tlie  Alabastino  Company  which  ha.s  been  de- 
voted laigolv  to  th.-  interests  of  the  painter  and  deco- 
rator With  this  issue  it  widens  its  appeal  and  is  de- 
signed to  be  of  value  to  the  dealer  in  liardware,  drut;s, 
paints  and  oils,  who  handles  Alabastine. 
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JOHN  G.  MILES  ELECTED  BURGESS. 

IOHN  G.  MILES,  a  member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Local 
Association  of  Master  Painters,  was  elected  as  the 
Burgess  of  Wilkinsburg,  located  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  styled  m  that  section  as  the  "Holy  City."  He  is 
actively  interested  in  church  and  lodge  work  and  is 
drum  major  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  band.  He  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  party  and  indorsed  by  the 
Democratic,  Socialist,  Prohibition  and  Washington 
parties. 

More  than  3,000  master  painters  will  be  represented  at 
the  Peoria  convention,  February  5,  C,  7,  8,  1918. 


New  Firms,  Business  Changes,  Etc. 

Becker's  Aniline  and  Chemical  Dye  Works  are  erecting 
n  ^^w  Dlant  in  the  Flatlands  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  group  comprises  forty-six  buildings,  covering  twelve 
acres  of  ground.  The  plant  is  the  second  largest  of  its 
S  in  the  United  States  and  will  cost  over  a  milhon 
dollars. 

Daniel  M.  Healey. 

Parker  Piint  and  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Huntington, 
Ind  has  moved  from  520  Ninth  street  to  the  third  floor 
of  the  Deardorff-Lisler  department  store.  As  the  new 
Quarters  adjoin  the  carpet  rugs  and  draperies  depart- 
ment Ln  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  substan- 
«al  increase  in  the  sale  of  their  large  and  varied  stocks 
of  paints,  wall  paper  and  decorations. 

Texas  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 
deceasd  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $5,000. 

H  C  Brown,  of  Menominee  Wis.,  will  move  his  paint 
and"  paper  store  to  Kr-uez  Block  on  Main  street  on  or 
about  November  5, 


The  Perkins  Wall  Paper  House,  Columbus,  O.,  are  open- 
ing an  additional  large  three -story  warehouse  with  head- 
quarter.? at  129-137  East  Long  street.  The  concern  is  now 
busy  making  up  its  new  set  of  sample  books  and  it  is 
said  that  over  4,000  books  will  be  distributed  among 
agents  during-  the  next  two  or  three  months. 

J  F.  Thompson,  of  Clarinda,  la.,  has  sold  his  painting 
and  paper-hanging  business  to  Henry  Sirup  an  employee 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Standard  Glass  &  Paint  Company,  Waterloo,  la., 
opened  its  new  store,  located  corner  East  Park  avenue 
and  Sycamore  street,  on  October  26. 

Real  Estate  and  Building  Show,  Columbus  Ohio,  will 
be  held  on  January  21  to  30  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  aounds 
in  Columbus. 

Chas.  H.  Brown  Paint  Company,  Brooklyn,  ^-  J  ^^l^ll^ 
purchased  the  building  formerly  the  P/operty  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bank  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Clinton  streets  The 
building  will  be  used  for  the  general  ofRces  of  the  com- 
pany. 


FIRES. 

Tulaa  Decorating  Company,  414  South  Main  street, 
Tulsa  Okla.,  had  a  fire  break  out  in  their  paint  room  on 
the  night  of  October  24.  It  spread  so  rapidly  that  before 
the  firemen  could  get  it  under  control  it  caused  a  ^pwp- 
erty  damage  of  over  half  a  million  dollars,  one  man  losing 
his  life. 

The  one-story  paint  shop  occupied  by  Ely  Budd  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Wissahickon  and  Hunting  Park  ave- 
nues, Philadelphia,  took  fire  on  October  8.  The  loss  was 
trifling-. 

The  Omaha  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
met  with  a  loss  from  damage  to  their  stock  by  water, 
caused  by  a  fire  in  an  adjoining  building.  The  amount 
is  difficult  to  estimate. 

W.  P.  Fuller  Company,  Stockton,  Cal. — A  destructive 
fire  occurred  in  their  store  and  warehouse  on  October  30. 
The  stock,  valued  at  $100,000,  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  damage  to  the  building,  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 


The  Markets 


DURING  the  past  month  a  tone  of  optimism  has  pre- 
vailed. The  fall  season  in  many  sections  is  the 
most  active  one  in  the  year,  and  as  the  weather  has 
been  favorable  there  was  every  reason  for  painters 
being  busy  and  a  consequent  necsssity  for  material.  The 
-shortening  of  terms  has  stopped  the  old  practice  of  placing 
orders  in'advance  of  actual  requirements  and  on  this  ac- 
count purciiasesi  were  made  during  the  month.  Bills 
ran  small  in  amounts  and  were  more  frequent,  and  on 
this  account  the  aggregate  was  satisfying  in  dollars  and 

As 'long  as  favorable  weather  continues  good  _  demand 
for  material  may  be  expected.  Th-  shortage  m  labor 
will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  extend  the  season  into 
a  later  period  than  usual,  and  although  the  needs  of  the 
government  arp  an  unknown  quantity  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  tiiere  will  be  large  requisitions  from  that 

TalTn^  these  conditions  as  a  base  for  future  estimate 
there  is^little  probability  of  any  decline  m  prices. 
Linseed  Oil. 

Pr.ces  have  had  an  upward  trend  There  is  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  buyers  to  be  bearish,  but  higher 
prices  later  would  not  cause  a  surprise 

Northwestern  seed  keeps       advancmg     Ih^re  are  re 
norts  of  frost  in  Argentina,  which  is  quite  a  disappoint 
S.  as  hopes  had  been  placed  on  a  soo'i  e-P  trom  that 
cection.    Raw  linseed  oil  is  quoted  at  $1.15@1.18  m  nve 
barrel  lots;  Iwiled,  $1 .1S(&'1.21. 

White  Lead. 

The  demand  was  about  the  same  as  usual  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Basic  carbonate  white  lead  is  quoted  at 
10%@llc.  per  pound  in  100-pound  lots  and  upward,  with 
the  customary  advance  for  small  packages. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

An  announcement  of  new  prices  is  looked  for  the  com- 


ing week.  Many  expect  to  see  higher  jirices  than  those 
now  prevailing,  owing  to  the  increasing  use  of  this  prod- 
uct in  various  commodities. 

French  process  is  quoted  at  15%c.  per  'POund  in  less 
than  carload  lots;  green  seal  at  14^c.  and  re'd  reail, 
14-^/sC. 

Colors  in  Oil. 

Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  the  trade  in 
the  reports  sent  out  by  Washington  stating  that  the  Com- 
mercial Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
tense  is  making  a  careful  investigation  looking  to  the 
curtailment  of  shades  of  mixed  paint  as  a  war  measure. 
A  list  of  questions  in  order  to  determine  the  course  has 
been  sent  to  all  manufacturers.  Prices  for  chemically  pure 
colors  remain  firm. 

Turpentine. 

The  demand  is  not  urgent  and  the  advances  of  late  have 
bad  a  tendency  toward  indifference  in  placing  ordersj. 
^■"rices  quoted  are  52(n^T>^c.  per  gallon  for  large  lots. 

Brushes. 

There  wa^  an  advance  in  the  price  of  brushes  the  first 
of  the  month  .and  leading  manufacturers  look  for  an- 
other in  the  3 '-'2  inches  and  larger  sizes  at  any  future 
time.  The  Russian  supply  of  bristles  is  looked  upon  as  a 
dead  issue  and  China,  although  it  has  come  to  the  rescue, 
is  not  yet  able  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  In  England  the 
war  has  increased  the  peace  requirements  thirty-fold. 

The  normal  demands  for  military  brushes,  for  instance, 
in  time  of  peace  averaged  738,000,  and  during*  the  open- 
ing twenty-four  months  of  the  war  it  reached  a  total 
of  43,750,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  Germany  and 
Belgium  figured  largely  in  supplying  the  peace  demands 
of  England  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  an  Idea 
of  the  situation  at  the  base  of  supply  for  raw  material 
can  be  drawn. 
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MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 


&05T0N.MAS3. 


Killed  Smoke  and 
Water  Stains 
Caused  by  a  Big 
Fire  in  Lenox 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Messrs  L.  F.  PERRY 
COMPANY,  one  of  the 

largest  contractors 
and  painting  firms 
in  Boston,  thinks 
MUNNS  WALL 
SIZE  the  greatest 
thing  on  the  market. 

They  recently 
painted  the  Hotel 
Lenox,  where  the 
walls  were  all  water- 
stained  and  smoked 
up  from  a  recent 
fire. 

After  thoroughly 
using  MUNNS 
WALL  SIZE,  they 
obtained  a  job  which 
will  compare  with 
any,  no  evidence  re- 
maining of  the  fire. 


Advice  to  Painters: 

If  you  cannot  see  the  bucket  with  a  brush  in  it,  on  the 
one-pound  carton,  don't  accept  a  substitute. 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  is  not  sold  under  any  other 
name,  nor  made  by  any  other  person,  firm  or  company. 
There  is  nothing  "Just  as  Good."  MUNNS  WALL 
SIZE  is  so  inexpense  that  you  cannot  afl^ord  to  be 
without  it,  and  it  is  too  costly  for  you  to  experiment  with 
substitutes. 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

217-219  Fulton  Street        Brooklyn,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Munns  Sluality  Calcimine 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 Car  painters   and   decorators   with   the  Allied 

armies  on  the  Western  front  are  indispensable  units  of 
the  armies,  and  as  "camoufleurs"  they  are  daily  engaged 
in  making  forests  and  lakes,  and  even  cities,  to  appear 
overnight.  Camouflage,  the  concealment  of  things,  or  imi- 
tating nature,  is  becoming  in  importance  next  to  "going 
over  the  top,"  and  the  boys  with  the  brush  are  fast  giv- 
ing it  a  name  that  will  live  in  history. 

 Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  of  the  Readville 

shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  is 
likely  in  the  near  future  to  have  members  of  the  fair  sex 
among  his  employes.  So  many  workmen  have  been  called 
to  the  colors  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  officials  of 
the  company  have  arranged  to  employ  women  to  fill  the 
vacancies. 

 Fred  A.  Chubb,  formerly  employed  at  the  Sayre 

(Pa.)  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  under  Master 
Painter  W.  H.  Button,  now,  it  is  understood,  a  member 
of  the  great  new  army  ifi  training,  is  a  typical  soldier  of 
fortune.  Chubb  has  fought  on  all  sides  of  the  world, 
helped  put  down  a  South  American  revolution  or  two, 
and  carries  medals  for  bravery  in  sufficient  number  to 
excite  the  envy  of  the  chief  official  in  a  gypsy  outfit. 

 The  total  number  of  employes  of  the  London, 

Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  is  said  to  be  some- 
thing over  4,500.  Of  this  number  277  have  fallen  in  ac- 
tion, 330  have  been  wounded,  28  are  prisoners  and  23 
are  missing.  Among  this  company  of  fine  fellows,  quite 
a  number  from  the  different  painting  departments  have 
gone  forth  to  help  make  the  world  safer. 

 The  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  have  subscribed  $15,000,000  to 
the  Liberty  Loan.  The  painting  departments  of  these 
roads,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  loan,  are  to  do  their 
bit  in  making  this  loan  an  unqualified  success. 

 Readers  of  this  department  who  attended  the 

Nashville  convention,  1914,  will  pleasantly  remember  that 
picturesque  little  railroad,  the  Mammoth  Cave  Railroad. 
Recently  this  line  was  fined  $500  for  failing  to  obey  the 
law  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  colored  people. 
Marse  Henry's  State  is  certainly  becoming  mighty  par- 
ticular, if  you  please,  suh;  it  sure  is. 

 From  Master  Painter  J.  N.  Voerge's  cactus  plumed 

country,  Miss  Ima  Hogg  and  Miss  Ura  Hogg,  in  company 
with  their  thrifty  brother,  Moore  Hogg,  have  been  getting 
some  headline  attention  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
family  is  said  to  be  making  an  unusual  contribution 
toward  helping  to  win  the  war. 

 Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  since  May  1  the 

railroads  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  passenger  traffic 
by  approximately  25,000,000  miles,  railway  paint  shops 
throughout  the  country  have  experienced  a  summer  and 
autumn  period  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity. 

 Railroads  in  the  Middle  West  are  gradually  add- 
ing more  women  to  their  pay  rolls  to  take  the  places  of 
employes  who  have  left  to  serve  their  country.  So  far, 
however,  this  column  has  not  been  able  to  locate  a  paint 
shop,  in  the  section  referred  to,  in  which  a  woman  brush 
wielder  has  displaced  a  male  of  the  species. 

 Master  Painter  William  Mullendorf,  of  the  Illinois 

Central  Railroad,  is  due  to  have  some  important  inspec- 
tion duties  in  the  near  future,  his  road  having  just  placed 
an  order  with  the  Pullman  company  for  25  passenger 
cars,  15  baggage  cars,  and  five  combination  passenger  and 
baggage  cars. 

 The  Elgin,   .Joliet  and  Eastern,  in  .addition  to 

building  a  number  of  freight  cars  in  its  shops,  will  also 
build  500  gondola  cars,  a  matter  of  construction  which 
will  considerably  increase  the  volume  of  work  being  han- 
dled by  the  road's  painting  force. 

 Master  Painter  H.  S.  Allen,  of  the  Central  Rail- 
way of  Georgia,  is  to  have  the  locomotive  and  passenger 
equipment  under  his  care  increased  to  the  following  ex- 
tent:— Thirteen  locomotives.  14  passenger  cars  and  700 
freight  cars.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  equipment  will 
be  $2,500,000.  The  locomotives  will  cost,  each,  $100,000; 
passenger  cars,  each,  $20,00;  freight  cars,  each,  $1,200. 


 A  recent  publication,  issued  by  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works,  details  what  the  company  has  done  for 
the  war.  Some  Consolidation  type  engines  have  been 
built  and  painted  in  fairly  record-breaking  time,  which 
proves,  for  one  thing,  that  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce 
continues  to  guide  a  very  efficient  force  of  men. 

 In  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  shops,  at  Stratford, 

Ont.,  the  female  employes  have  recently  been  instructed 
to  wear  uniforms — in  other  words,  overalls.  This  is  to 
lessen,  the  danger  by  accident.  The  women  wear  caps, 
and  in  their  new  attire  present  an  appearance  quite  on  a 
par  with  their  big  brothers. 

 -Years  ago,  or  possibly  before  D.  B.  Vail  ever 

dreamed  of  becoming  master  painter  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  certainly  before  he  ever  aspired  to  the  position 
of  railway  saleg  manager  of  James  B.  Sipe  &  Co., 
which  position  he  most  efficiently  adorns  today,  he  lived 
in  Ohio,  and  among  his  other  activities,  painted  pictures 
that  were  not  mere  daubs.  It  was  before  the  cheap 
chromo  infested  the  hurricane  deck,  and  "Dan"  had  for  a 
time,  a  nice  field  all  to  himself,  with  many  profitable 
sales.  How  he  drifted  away  from  the  land  of  Presidential 
timber  and  surrendered  his  opportunity  of  becoming  an 
arti&t  and  kow-towing  with  royalty,  is  another  story.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  at  this  time,  that  for  years  he  had  charge 
of  the  painting  department  of  the  Buffalo  shops  of  the 
Erie  railroad,  eventually  resigning  to  accept  a  "job  on 
the  roc^d,"  a  posit-'on  he  has  for  many  years  filled  with 
signal  ability  and  success. 

 The  Association  is  fortunate,  during  the  period 

of  convention  omission,  to  have  an  Advisory  Committee 
composed  of  John  T.  McCracken,  chairman,  and  S.  E. 
Breese,  F.  W.  Bowers,  W.  A.  Buchanan  and  M.  F.  Shaf- 
fer, as  most  able  assistants.  This  is  a  very  important 
committee,  invested  with  much  authority,  and  members 
of  the  Association  are  especially  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  composing  it. 

 One  of  the  busy  foremen  painters  of  the  country 

is  Theo.  K.  Baldo,  of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company.  Mr.  Baldo  has  a  fine  equipment  under  his  ex- 
pert care,  and  the  condition  of  its  maintenance  is  the 
best  compliment  that  may  be  handed  over  to  Theodore. 

 Those  modest   New  York   Central   soil  tillers, 

headed  by  Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts,  have  gathered 
their  war  garden  products,  and  without  pausing  to  figure 
out  the  profit  or  loss,  have  commenced  to  plan  for  a  big- 
ger, busier  agricultural  effort  for  next  season.  The 
"boys"  all  say  there  is  health,  brawn  and  a  wonderful 
appetite  in  playing  "farmer"  and  helping  to  win  the  war. 

 Major  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C,  has  been 

one  of  the  busiest  men  in  North  Carolina  for  more  than 
a  year,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  reason  why  he  has 
failed  to  tell  readers  of  this  department  his  experiences 
while  filling  the  office  of  both  "Your  Honor,  the  Mayor," 
and  "Your  Honor,  the  Judge."  Also  as  master  painter  of 
the  Southern  Railway.  He  is  having  experiences  which 
would  make  interesting  copy  if  W.  H.  were  a  less  modest 
man.  Anyhow,  Mayor,  Judge  and  Master  Painter  Burton 
is  a  mighty  versatile  citizen  of  a  section  where  two  Gov- 
ernors once  lingered  over  an  invitation  that  has  since 
traveled  round  the  world. 

 W.  A.  Buchanan,  of  the  famous  road  of  Anthra- 
cite, isi  keeping  close  to  his  Buffalo  bailiwick,  meantime 
working  a  busy  force  of  painters  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
Iiackawanna's  locomotive  equipment  fully  up  to  the  stand- 
ard adhered  to  on  this  progressive  system. 

 At  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  shops  of  the  New  York 

Central  Lines,  Master  Painter  Samuel  E.  Breese  is  doing 
a  large  volume  of  work,  and  turning  it  out  in  a  manner 
to  elicit  the  praise  of  the  traveling  public.  At  these 
shops  both  locomotive  and  passenger  car  equipment 
painting  is  taken  care  of  and  a  large  number  of  men  are 
constantly  employed  in  these  departments. 

 At  Macon,  Ga.,  Master  Painter  Walter  A.  Fendt 

is  doing  a  considerable  volume  of  work  right  along.  Mr. 
Fendt  has  a  reputation  for  doing  first-class  work,  and  he 
continues  to  sustain  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Georgia 
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A  comfortable  sense  of  security  goes  with  "F-S"  Products 

You  can  specify  "F-S"  Mission  Finishes  and 
rest  assured  that  they  will  give  the  durable,  rich 
effects  you  desire.  They  are  easily  applied  and 
won't  lap  or  set  while  brushing  out. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors^  Paints,  Varnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 


Southern  and  Florida.  Mr.  Fendt  has  charge  of  the  paint- 
ing of  some  64  locomotives  and  cars  of  various  types,  to 
the  number  of  2,391.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A. 

 At  Moberly,  Mo.,  Foreman  Painter  J.  J.  Cullen, 

of  the  Wabash,  is  one  of  the  busy  and  active  members  of 
the  official  family.  Cullen  Is  an  unusually  fine  craftsman, 
an  enthusiastic  Association  member,  and  a  good  citizen 
of  no  mean  city. 

 Qpite  53,160  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 

road  subscribed  to  a  total  of  !f3,440,600  of  the  bonds  of  tha 
First  Liberty  Loan.  At  this  writing,  the  record  promise; 
to  be  surpassed  in  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  tlie  Sec- 
ond Loan,  and  it  is  expected  that  fully  100,000  subscrib- 
ers will  buy  at  least  $7,000,000  of  the  bonds. 

 The  Erie  Railroad  has  invited  employes  to  write 

to  their  superintendent  recounting  their  experience  and 
telling  him  what  higher  positions  thoy  feel  (lualified  to 
fill.  This  action  is  along  the  line  tliat  "what  is  worth 
having  is  worth  asking  for,"  and  is  intended  to  give  "the 
under  dog"  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  shoes  of  liis  su- 
perior officer  at  perhaps  some  future  date.  Thus,  if  the 
scrap  picker  thinks  he  is  fitted  to  fill  the  position  of 
Master  Painter  H.  .\.  Polhemus,  and  will  write  the  super- 
intendent to  that  effect,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  ei)istle 
will  be  tenderly  filed  for  future  reference.  Nothing  like 
having  more  than  one  iron  in  the  fire,  "dontohorknow." 

 Master  Painter  E.  H.  McLaughlin,  of  the  .Missouri, 

Kansas  and  Texas,  pleasantly  situated  at  Parsons,  Kans., 
in  a  territory  upon  wliich,  as  Vice-President  .1.  W.  Gib- 
bons clieerfully  slates,  the  sun  shines  for  six  months  dur. 
ing  each  year,  is  busy  and  contented,  and  taking  care  of 
a  considerable  volume  of  work  at  practically  all  seasons. 
McLaughlin  is  oiu'  of  tlie  able  sons  of  tlie  Sunflower 
State  and  an  enthusiastic  -Association  man. 

 Out  at  Clinton.  M.  G.  Taylor  is  foreman  painter  of 

the  Illinois  Central,  and  is  engaged  wltli  a  l)usy  force  of 
men  in  kcei)ing  the  rolling  stock  of  bis  road  under  sat- 
isfactory paint  and  varnish  repairs.  .Mr.  Taylor  Is  a  be- 
liever in  the  gospel  of  good  painting  and  justifies  his  be- 
lief by  his  work. 


Master  Painters 

—SAVE  MONEY— 

You  only  require  65%   of  zinc  or  lead  in 
priming  if  you  use  our 

SILVER  BOND=n 

Pure  Silica 

P  350  Mesh  Fine  =J1 

for  the  other  35%  of  the  mixture.  This  has  been 
proven  to  make  a  better  paint  than  straight  lead  or 
zinc — it  wears  fully  as  long  and  prevents  checking  and 
chalking.    It  means  quite  a  reduction  in  your  costs. 

Will  send  you  our  "Silica  Catechism  for  the 
Paint  Man"  which  has  valuable  information  com- 
piled by  eminent  chemists  relating  to  Silica  heretofore 
only  known  to  the  large  paint  grinders — Also  con- 
tains valuable  formulas  for  Wood  Fillers,  Flat  Wall 
Paints,  etc. 

Write  today  for  this  and  working  sample  free. 

TAMMS   SILICA  CO. 

Mines  and  Milli;  Grinders  l)y  Wiiter  General  Olfiiei: 

TAMMS,  ILL.  Floating  System  CHICAGO 

Also  Finest  of  High  Grade  IVood  Filler, 
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Paint,  Varnish  & 
Shellac  Remover 


Oid  Goats,  Together 
with  Filler,  Wash  Off 
with  Plain  Water 


Send  for  literature 
and  prices 


EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  GREENWICH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


 From  the  paint  shop  to  salesmanship  has  been 

the  experience  of  many  of  the  prominent  travelers  in  the 
railway  sales  department  of  some  of  the  prominent  sup- 
ply houses  of  the  country.  In  proof  of  which,  he  intro- 
duced to  E.  J.  Arlein,  Fred  A.  Elmquist,  J.  T.  Hartnagle, 
T.  J.  Lawler,  Albert  V.  Locke,  W.  H.  Pratt,  H.  C.  Quest, 
H.  G.  Taylor  and  D.  B.  Vail.  These  are  men  of  prime 
quality  and  equal  to  the  task  of  selling  you  anything 
from  three  grains  of  bird  seed  to  a  duplicate  of  Noah's 
ark  and  convincing  you  that  you  have  made  the  invest- 
ment of  a  lifetime. 

 ^Ever  see  the  interior  of  a  sleeping  car  on  a  Jap- 
anese railroad?  These  interiors  are  things  of  beauty,  and 
the  finishing  is  of  the  very  finest.  The  Japanese  sleeper 
is  strictly  up  to  date,  and  for  workmanship  and  surpass- 
ing features  of  convenience  and  luxurioua  travel  is  sec- 
ond to  none. 

 ^J.  J.  Sherrin,  master  painter  at  the  Logansport 

(Ind.)  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  finds  his  time  all 
taken  with  his  appointed  tasks.  The  Logansport  plant 
IE  one  of  the  busy  Pennsylvania  points,  and  Sherrin  is 
quite  the  man  to  keep  his  department  up  to  the  limit  of 
producing  capacity. 

 Frank  Robbins  is  now  back  in  the  soft  and  se- 
ductive clime  of  Cuba,  and  as  master  painter  of  the  Ha- 
vana Central,  with  headquarters  at  Havana,  Cuba,  he  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the  enterprising 
Cuban  system. 

 Master  Painter  A.  F.  Lancton.  of  the  Jackson 

(Mich.)  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central,  is  just  at  this 
time  coming  into  the  busiest  season,  if  with  him  one 
season  can  be  termed  busier  than  another,  and  with  the 
prevailing  scarcity  of  help,  A.  F.  is  earning  his  salary 
fully  and  a  half  time 

 Master  Painter  H.  C.  Lafferty,  who  recently  be- 
came an  official  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  is  getting 
things  under  control  in  his  department.  This  road  has 
an  equipment  of  199  locomotives  and  1,048  passenger 
'cars,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Lafferty  is  making  the 
effort  of  his  life  to  fetch  the  appearance  of  this  equip- 
ment right  up  to  the  best  in  the  country. 


SEALERINE 

I      di      THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  PAINT  B 

The  Foremost  Economist  for 
Painters  and  Decorators 

Get  a  Sample 

Sealerine  guards  paint  by  sealing 
the  surface  pores  of  material  on  which 
paint  is  used, 

Sealerine  reduces  the  cost  of  paint 
and  increases  the  spreading  power. 

Sea.lerine  saves  from  25  to  33  per 
cent  labor  and  material.  It  overcomes 
lime  troubles  and  pays  back  more  than 
its  cost  in  its  economics  and  results. 

Free  Sample  Sent  With  "Book  of  Proof 

Interesting  Proposition  to  all  Jobbers 


Michael  McNamara  Varnish  Works 

Detroit,  Michigan 

 Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  just  beginning  to  have 

periodical  chills  preliminary  to  wrapping  the  white 
shroud  of  winter  about  her  and  taking  a  nap,  but  at  the 
shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Master  Painter  A.  Gamble 
is  digging  in  desperately  to  fetch  the  road's  equipment 
under  his  expert  care  up  to  a  condition  corresponding  to 
its  prosperity.  And  if  you  have  ever  seen  Gamble  in  ac- 
tion you  are  ready  to  gamble  that  he  is  fully  equal  to  the 
task. 

 No    squealing    fifes    nor    thumping  tom-toms 

ushered  ex-Mayor  Simon  H.  Walker  into  the  position  of 
assistant  master  painter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
big  passenger  car  paint  shop  at  Altoona,  following  his 
retirement  from  the  office  of  chief  executive  of  the  city, 
January  3,  1916.  However,  Simon  H.  Walker  is  the  kind 
of  a  man  who  makes  his  influence  felt  in  any  sphere  of 
activity,  and  while  he  made  a  splendid  Mayor,  he  is  also 
classed  as  an  equally  efficient  assistant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  one  of  the  foremost  railway  car  paint  shops  in 
the  country. 

 In  ancient  days,  Zacchaeus,  chief  among  publi- 
cans, but  small  of  stature,  established  the  fact  that  little 
men  are  not  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  doing  big 
things.  Happily,  these  little  chaps  do  not  now  have  to 
climb  a  sycamore  tree  to  get  the  public  eye.  At  any 
rate,  our  good  friend,  George  Schumpp,  master  painter  of 
the  Nashville  (Ky.)  shops  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, doesn't  resort  to  the  practice,  for  by  simply  going 
along  doing  most  efficiently  the  thing  nearest  to  hand,  he 
finds  attention  riveted  upon  him,  and  today,  among  mas- 
ter car  and  locomotive  painters  throughout  the  country, 
George  Schumpp  is  most  cordially  liked  and  appreciated 
for  qualities  which  live  on  and  help  men  along  the  way. 

 Years  ago,  before  he  became  a  prime  minister  of 

paint  shops,  and  chief  administrator  of  painting  affairs 
along  the  entire  line  of  the  Lackawanna,  B.  E.  Miller 
earned  a  fine  reputation  as  one  of  the  rapid  and  adroit 
pencil  hands  in  various  Middle  West  shops.  At  the  Chi- 
cago shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  B.  E. 
Miller  worked  under  the  late  John  Rattenbury,  at  that 
time  master  painter  of  the  entire  Rock  Island  system. 
Mr.  Miller  and  Fred  Elmquist,  now  of  the  Sherwin-Wil- 
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Pioneer  Year-Round  Advertising 

Never  has  any  advertising  proposition  on  Paints  and  Varnishes 
created  such  a  sensation  as  the  announcement  of  the  continuous 
Home-Town  advertising  campaign  on 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Today  the  Royal  dealership  is  the  greatest  asset  in  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
field.  It  means  the  exclusive  agency  of  "Sure  to  Satisfy"  Products — at 
rhoderate  prices  that  allow  you  a  generous  profit  plus — a  complete  and 
distmct  advertising  campaign  for  each  and  every  month  in  the  year,  in- 
cluding free  newspaper  advertising — extensive  mailing 
to  prospects — cartoon  movie  film  reels — mechanical 
window  displays,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  an  exclusive  Royal  franchise  to  bestow  in 
every  town  and  city  where  Royal  products  are  not  now 
sold,  but  the  Royal  Agency  franchise  is  too  valuable  to 
give  to  any  but  keen,  aggressive  men  who  will  co-operate 
with  our  business  building  efforts.  Let  us  tell  you  about 
it.  Send  for  the  big  Royal  portfolio,  "Profits  vs.  Cob- 
webs."   It  tells  about  the  year-round  advertising. 
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Increase  Your  Profits 
On  Every  Job 

In  the  old  days— the  days  of 
hand -mixed  paints  —  many 
painters  used  to  throw  off  most 
of  the  profit  on  the  paint  in  order 
to  land  the  job  of  painting. 

That  is  never  necessary  when  you  specify  Lowe 
Brothers  Paints  in  your  bid.    For  customers  know 
their  value  and  are  willing  to  pay  their  full  price. 
Follow  this  suggestion  and  you  will  get  your  full 
profit  on  both  the  paint  and  the  painting. 

Dfie  £owe  Brothers  Companif 

456  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Boston      New  York     Jersey  City     Chicago      Kansas  City 
Minneapolis     LOWE  BROTHERS.  LTD..  Toronto, Canada 


liams  company,  were  pals  in  the  striping  and  ornament- 
ing department  of  Rattenbury's  kingdom,  and  the  stories 
of  their  prowess  with  the  pliant  pencil  is,  to  the  "boys" 
of  the  Rock  Island  shops,  what  Mecca  the  Mystic  is  to  the 
pilgrims  from  .Java. 

 At  the  Derby   (Me.)   shops  of  the  Bangor  and 

Aroostook,  Master  Painter  Sherman  D.  Page  is  hustling 
along  the  work  preliminary  to  the  heavier  painting  re- 
pairs which  are  due  to  come  presently.  Mr.  Page  is  one 
of  the  busy  men  of  the  Pine  Tree  State,  and  if  he  isn't 
doing  his  share  to  win  the  war,  then  we  might  as  well 
come  away  and  leave  Maine  to  its  fate. 

—  Now  that  the  baseball  season  has  been  securely 

locked  in  the  closet,  and  the  honk,  honk  of  the  wild  goose 
has  ceased  to  echo  on  the  far  winds  of  the  night,  Master 
Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins,  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  shops  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  is  fast  getting  deeply  into  work 
that  will  absorb  his  attention  for  many  week  to  come. 
Heavy  painting  repairs,  along  with  many  other  classes 
of  equipment  painting  repairs,  are  giving  friend  Wilkins 
all  manner  of  activities. 

 Up  in  New  Hampshire,  amid  the  hills  which 

have  shed  poetry  and  romance  upon  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  Warner  Bailey  has  already  put  woolen 
"socks"  upon  his  choice  chickens,  dressed  up  the  gera- 
niums in  their  winter  jackets,  banked  the  house,  and  set- 
tled into  the  great  armchair  for  rest  and  reflection,  and 
to  plan  at  his  leisure  for  the  activities  of  garden  and 
field  due  to  come  with  another  season  of  growing  things. 
Hale,  hearty  and  happy,  Warner  Bailey  is  an  example  of 
sane  American  living  which  men  everywhere  would  do 
well  to  emulate. 

-At  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  shops  of  the  Delaware 


and  Hudson  Company,  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush  is  mak- 
ing plans  to  take  care  of  the  usual  winter  schedule  of 
painting  repairs,  chiefly  passenger  car  painting.  Excel- 
lent work  is  done  at  these  shops,  and  the  chief  factor  in 
maintaining  this  standard  is  Andrew  J.  Bush,  a  crafts- 
man of  superior  attainments  and  a  manager  of  men  of 
unusual  ability. 
 Master  Painter  Fred  W.  Bowers,  of  the  Kent 


(Ohio)  shops  of  the  Erie,  is  beginning  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  the  winter  run  of  work,  and  a  busy  force  of  men 
are  actively  pushing  the  increasing  volume  of  repairs 
along.  The  Kent  shop  force  annually  handles  a  large 
volume  of  painting  repairs,  and,  over  it  all,  Fred  Bowers 
wields  a  fine  administrative  hand. 

 Gus  Derrick,  foreman  painter  at  the  Grand  Rap- 
ids (Mich.)  shop  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  a  former 
baseball  fan  of  unique  attainments,  is  having  plenty  to 
do  at  this  Writing,  and,  with  a  busy  force  of  men,  the 
old  Grand  Rapids  plant  is  humming  like  a  wheel  of  for- 
tune. 

 Master  Painter  J.  A.  Bradburn,  of  the  Water- 

ville  (Me.)  shops  of  the  Maine  Central,  is  another  paint 
?hop  manager  who  is  getting  into  the  time  and  tide  that 
waits  for  no  man,  and  with  a  considerable  force  of  men 
he  is  "going  after"  the  work  in  the  usual  vigorous 
fashion  characteristic  of  these  shops. 

 The  Illinois  Central  has  arranged  to  build,  at  its 

own  shops,  from  700  to  1,000  freight  cars,  an  enterprise 
which  will  mean  increased  work  for  the  painting  depart- 
ment officered  by  Messrs.  Mullendorf,  Chism  and  Martin. 

 Master  Painter  James  B.  Grafton's  busy  em- 
ployer, the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad, 
is  already  in  the  field  with  the  injunction: — "Do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early."  Mr.  Gratton's  department  is 
also  doing  its  Christmas  painting  early,  and  all  hands 
are  working  at  top  notch  efficiency. 

 The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  is  about  to 

reopen  its  car  shops  at  Green  Island,  N.  Y..  near  Troy, 
which  for  the  past  seven  years  have  been  idle.  A  force 
of  men  is  now  being  recruited  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing and  painting  freight  cars  at  these  shops. 

 The  Southern  Railway  during  the  year  1917  has 

spent  for  maintenance  of  equipment  $12,372,000,  an  in- 
crease over  1916  of  $1,963,000  Here,  then,  is  an  ex- 
planation, if  any  is  needed,  for  toe  prosperity  of  the  paint- 
ing department  on  this  great  system  of  the  South. 

 In  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  Company  there  is  a  splendid  compliment 
paid  by  the  management  to  the  employes.    It  is  couched 
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in  these  words:— "Despite  disturbed  labor  conditions 
throughout  the  year  and  acute  discussions  of  wages,  the 
company  has  again  had  loyal  and  efficient  service  from 
its  army  of  officers  and  employes.  The  management  cor- 
dially acknowledges  that  whatever  success  has  been  se- 
cured is  due  to  that  co-operation  and  to  the  vigor  with 
which  work  is  done  under  the  stimulus  of  the  now  estab- 
lished and  recognized  pride  of  the  rank  and  file  m  their 
relation  to  the  property." 

 At  Murphysboro,  111.,  at  the  shops  of  the  Mobile 

and  Ohio,  you  may  find  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Callaway 
conducting  shop  affairs  in  a  manner  to  produce  telling 
results  for  his  company.  Callaway  is  an  enthusiastic  As- 
sociation man,  a  fine  craftsman  and  a  citizen  among  the 
mighty  in  the  Corn  Belt  section. 

-"Paint  and  its  application  to  railway  structures" 


was  a  topic  ably  presented  and  discussed  at  the  late  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association. 

 The  veteran  George  Lord,  foreman  painter  of  the 

Fitchburg  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  spent  his  vaca- 
tion lately  visiting  his  brother  in  Illinois,  near  Chicago. 
He  would  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone  if  the  con- 
vention had  been  held  in  the  vVindy  City,  but  one  bird, 
unfortunately,  didn't  even  light  in  the  tree. 

 At  the  close  of  the  day,  October  20,  Master  Paint- 
er Charles  E.  Copp  finished  forty-seven  years  of  service 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Warner  Bailey,  then  fore- 
man painter  at  the  old  Lawrence  (Mass.)  shops  of  the 
company,  employed  Charley,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-two 
years,  and  Warner  is  today,  in  common  with  the  youth 
he  hired  on  that  eventful  October  afternoon,  well  and 
happy  and  ready  to  caper  along  in  the  race  for  another 
forty-seven  years  of  achievement. 

 October  20  D.  A.  Little  and  son,  D.  A.  Little,  Jr., 

attended  the  Automobile  Show  at  Pittsburgh,  and  while 
in  the  Smoky  City  visited  Guy  Taylor,  George  Ball  and 
W.  T.  Hogan,  the  famous  trio  of  the  Ball  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

 News  of  the  death  of  J.  F.  Enright,  Superintend- 
ent of  Motive  Power  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail 
road,  has  elicited  many  expressions  of  regret  from  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Association  and  of  numerous  members  of 
the  organization.  In  his  Denver  address  to  the  members 
attending  the  forty-third  annual  convention,  he  paid  a 
fine  compliment  to  the  car  and  locomotive  painter  and 
his  achievements. 


 From  the  locomotive  department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's Altoona  shops,  from  six  to  ten  locomotives  a  week 
are  being  turned  out,  and  as  a  result  of  this  activity 
Master  Painter  D.  A.  Little's  force  of  painters  are  as  busy 
as  the  three  toiling  tailors  of  Tooley  street. 

 Mr.  Master  or  Foreman  Painter: — Are  you  dis- 
couraged with  your  prospects  in  life?  If  so,  read  the 
story  of  Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  who  up  to  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  had  never  received  a  salary  to  exceed 
$200  a  month.  And  today— ah,  well!  Master  Painter  John 
D.  Wright,  of  Daniel's  road,  will  speak  to  you  about  that 
confidentially. 


THE  LATE  FRANK  F.  FISK. 

ANOTHER  veteran  member  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association,  whose  face  had 
been  seen  at  every  fonvention  for  a  score  of  years, 
until  two  or  three  years  ago,  has  joined  the  Great  Ma- 
jority. Frank  F.  Fisk,  master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
er of  the  Toledo,  St.  liOuis  and  Western  Railway,  at  the 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  shops,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on 
September  28,  after  an  illness  extending  over  two  years, 
which,  however,  did  not  incapacitate  him  from  duty.  In 
fact,  he  was  at  his  office  atending  to  general  routine  work 
the  day  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Fisk  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Soptombor  18, 
1853.  When  but  a  small  lad  he  learned  Iho  painting  and* 
decorating  business  with  his  father,  Zenith  Alien  Fisk,  at 
the  Logansport,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis.  In  187fi  he  went  with  the  Columbus  and 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad,  locating  at  the  Columbus.  Ohio, 
shops.  In  1882  he  secured  employment  with  the  Scioto 
Valley,  and  until  the  later  part  of  188S  he  worked  at  the 


Do  Quality  Work 
Only 

The  men  who  can  achieve  per- 
manent success  in  your  field  are 
those  who  strive— week  in  and  week 
out— to  build  and  maintain  a  reputa- 
tion for  good  work  done  with  good 
materials. 

Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish 

"the  'varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

has  every  virtue  that  either  you  or 
your  customers  demand  of  a  floor 
varnish. 

It  enhances  the  beauty  of  grain 
and  coloring  of  the  wood.  To  all 
practical  purposes  it  is  waterproof, 
crack-proof,  and  it  retains  ts  oirgi- 
nal  lustre. 

Murphy  Floor  Varnish  is  easy  to 
work  with.  It  flows  smoothly  from 
the  brush  and  covers  so  much  sur- 
face that  it  is  the  most  economical. 

You  probably  know  all  these  facts. 
Perhaps  you  always  use  Murphy 
Varnish.  If  not,  begin  now.  You'll 
find  it  has  the  knack  of  making 
every  job  you  do  bring  others  from 
the  right  kind  of  people. 

Send  for  prices  and  full  informa- 
tion of  the  numerous  Murphy  prod- 
ucts. 

Murph>  \arnish  ConipauN 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr..  President 
Newark  Chicago 
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THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  INTERIOR  FINISHES 


old,  slow, 
method  of 


Stains,  varnishes  and  produces  the 
rich,  soft,  hand-rubbed  eftect  with 
one  operation. 

Does  away  with  the 
laborious  and  expensive 
procuring  the  hand-rubbed  finish.  It 
cuts  out  two-thirds  of  the  work  and 
increases  your  output  200%. 

VELVO-TONE  is  the  only  product  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
It  is  obtainable  in  l  ine  popular  ehadee:  Old  Oak,  Golden  Oak, 
Pumed  Oak.  Weathfred  Oak,  Rich  Mahogahy,  Dark  Mahogany, 
Zarina  Green,  Black  Flemish,  Natural. 

Write  for  sample  can  and  further  information. 


322  RAGE  STREET 
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The  Expert  Series 

OF  BOOKS  FOR  PRACTICAL  PAINTERS 

:  '  By  A.  AsHMUN  Kelly 

THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 

;  598   pages   of    practical    information^   many     hundreds     of     working  formulas; 

'  many  illustrations   $3.50 

THE  EXPERT  WOOD  FINISHER  # 

•  Up-to-date   information   on   staining,   fillifig,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  oiling, 

waxmg,  etc. ;  250  pages  .  • .    3.00 

THE  EXPERT  PAPERHANGER  # 

203  pages  of  practical  information  on  hanging  all  kinds  of  wall  coverings   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  SIGN  PAINTER 

Methods,  processes,  formulas  and  recipes.    No  illustrations   3.00 

THE  EXPERT  INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Color  harmony,  methods  and  materials  for  interior  decorating   2.00 

THE  EXPERT  ESTIMATOR  AND  BUSINESS  BOOK 

An  invaluable  manual  for  every  contracting  painter     1.50 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 
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Portsmouth,  Ohio,  shcps  of  the  company.  The  following 
year  he  commenced  service  with  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and 
Western  Railway,  and  from  that  date  until  the  t^jme 
of  his  death,  a  period  of  28  years,  he  remained  a  faithful 
and  devoted  employe  of  the  "Clover  Leaf  Route,"  and  we 
believe  for  25  years  of  that  long  period  of  service,  was 
employed  as  foreman  painter  at  the  Frankfort,  Ind., 
shops. 

Though  helonging  to  the  old  school,  Mr.  Fisk  was  always 
susceptible  to  new  ideas  and  was  ever  ready  to  try  any 
modern  method,  which  he  thought  would  revolutionize 
the  painting  game.  As  a  craftsman  Frank  F.  Fisk  was 
unusually  skillful:   he  co^-.ld  paint  a  landscape  with  a 


The  Lale  Frank  F.  Fis}(. 


wonderful  grasp  of  details  and  color-lone  work.  In  prac- 
tically all  lines  of  ornamental  work  he  excelled.  As  'a 
manager  of  men  he  .vas  successful  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  his  shop  was  noted  for  etfic'encv,  good  worl^  accom- 
plished, and  ;i.  fine  spirit  of  co-operation.  He  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally well-informed  man  along  all  lines  of  the  point- 
ing trade,  as  he  was  also  widely  informed  urion  all  world 
affairs. 

Mr.  Fisk  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  among  car  and 
jocomotive  painters,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  .Xssoc'a- 
tion  his  .iudgment  and  comprehensive  graso  of  things,  and 
his  desire  to  work  for  the  broader  and  higher  good  of  the 
organization,  were  cba.racterislics  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Fiske  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  sons,  Natlian 
B.,  of  Detroit;  Frank  A.,  of  Grepuwood,  Ind.;  and  Harry 
T-,  of  New  York  ci1y,  ^\ho  attended  a  nnmb(>r  of  conven- 
tions with  his  father. 

Genial,  likeable  and  the  good  STmaritan  to  the  down 
and  out,  and  a  most  hospitalile  host,  Mr.  Fisk  will  be  rev- 
erently remembered  by  a  goodly  company  of  friends,  who 
esteemed  him  for  those  fine  qualities  wliicli  pass  as  the 
Inie  nobility  among  men  today. 


A  New  Association  of  Master  Painters. 

An  association  known  as  the  New  Haven  Painters  and 
.Paperhangers'  Association  has  recently  ho.en  started.  Its 
meeting  place  is  Room  219,  Congress  Square  Building,  Xevv 
Haven,  Conn.  The  officers  are; — Piesident,  J.  Dipsiner; 
vice-president.  M.  H.  Pite;  secretary,  X.  i^al<i(-ten;  treas- 
urer, S.  Bernstein. 


All  the  best  paint 
manufacturers  use 
zinc  in  all  their 
best  paints.  They 
haven't  the  slight- 
est prejudice  either 
for  or  against 


/New  Jersey  \ 
in  paint 

They  use  zinc  because 
their  experience  has 
proved  that  no  other  in- 
gredient, regardless  of 
cost,  can  work  so  great  an 
improvement  in  paint. 
Wouldn't  it  pay  you  to 
take  a  leaf  out  of  their 
book  ? 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York; 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Mar(iuette  Hiiildin^,  Chicago 
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NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
Hold  Annual  Meeting  at  Newark  and  Elect 
Officers. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  associate  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  was  held  at  Achtelstetter's,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  Friday  evening,  September  2.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Carl  Watter,  the  chairman,  who  is  now  serving 
with  the  aviation  corps,  Charles  E.  Van  Syckle,  vice- 
chairman,  presided;  W.  G.  Lahey,  secretary,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  which  were  approved. 
George  Groom,  treasurer,  submitted  his  report,  which 


was  approved.    It  showed:  — 

Balance  on  hand,  July,  1917   $175.25 

Oontributions   245.00 


-    Total    $420.25 

Expenses  of  July,  1917,  convention   347.42 


Balance  on  hand   $72.83 


The  motion  made  at  the  previous  meeting,  of  June  15, 
to  the  effect  that  the  balance  on  hand  was  to  be  pro  rated 
and  returned  was  brought  up  for  further  consideration. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that,  inasmuch  as 
some  who  contributed  to  the  July  fund  had  no  share  in 
the  balance  then  on  hand,  and  the  amount  per  capita  was 
very  small,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  unnecessary  calcula- 
tion to  make  adjustments,  and,  further,  as  the  Associa- 
tion had  minor  expenses  from  time  to  time,  it  was  best 
to  hold  the  balance  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Higgins,  as  chairman  of  the  convention  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  in  making  his  report  stated  that  it  was 
practically  covered  by  the  treasurer's  report. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  was  next  in 
order. 

Charles  E.  Van  Syckle,  of  the  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Com- 
pany, was  elected  chairman. 

Fred  Busse,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  vice-chair- 
man. 

Frank  Vernoy,  of  Wm.  Zinsser  &  Co.,  treasurer. 

W.  G.  Lahey,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  secretary. 

For  members  of  associate  Executive  Board,  the  follow- 
ing were  selected:  — 

Fred  Busse,  chairman,  the  National  Lead  Company. 

Paul  Reynolds,  John  W.  Masury  &  Son. 

Frank  Tyler,  Carter  White  Lead  Company. 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  secretary  and  chief  organizer  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, stated  that  a  representative  of  a  New  York  con- 
cern was  wrongly  representing  his  company  to  the  mas- 
ter painters  by  making  the  statement  that  it  was  an 
associate  member.  He  was  directed  by  the  Executive 
Board  to  ask  the  associate  members  to  take  some  action 
in  this  particular  case  and  to  request  that  a  comTnittee 
be  appointed  with  authority  to  sass  on  al_  future 
plications  for  associate  membershin. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  con- 
cern in  question,  requesting  them  to  have  their  repre- 
sentative desist  in  making  such  an  unwarranted  state- 
ment. 

This  brought  about  the  giving  of  authority  to  the  chair- 
man to  appoint  a  standing  committee  of  three  members 
to  pass  on  all  applications  for  membership. 

Mr.  Groom,  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  was  appointed  a 
committee  of  one  to  provide  a  speaker,  in  behalf  of  the 
associate  memb&rs,  at  the  open  winter  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  State  Association,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Achtelstetter's,  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
Wednesday,  December  19. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  vice-president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Master  Painters'  Association,  E.  F.  Schlosser  and 
ex-president  of  the  Master  (Painters',  George  Udall,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Time  itself  is  the  most  wonderful  stainer;  in  some 
woods  it  produces  incomparably  fine  effects.  Oak,  for 
example,  under  the  touch  of  time,  becomes  almost  black 
of  a  most  splendid  brilliancy:  mahogany  takes  on  a 
magnificent  deep  red  tone,  maple  a  deep  buff  brown. 


Judge  John  A.  Dahl  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
validity  of  the  will  George  A.  Strebel  is  said  to  have 
written  on  a  piece  of  wall  paper  before  he  died,  October 
18,  1916. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  month  just  past  has  been  a  fairly  good  one  for 
the  painter.  Most  of  the  employers  were  kept 
busy  with  odds  and  ends  of  a  rush  nature.  There 
were  a  few  large  contracts  under  way,  but  these  are  get- 
ting pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  the  outlook  is  none  too 
bright.  Paperhangers  have  been  in  demand.  Good  me- 
chanics are  very  scarce,  and  in  many  cases  the  work  has 
had  to  be  delayed  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  workmen.  The 
city  architect's  office  has  been  a  little  busier  issuing  build- 
ing permits,  but  only  a  few  buildings  of  large  dimen- 
sions are  being  tendered  on.  The  war  is  holding  much 
needed  work  in  check,  and  until  things  brighten  up  a  bit 
in  the  war  zone,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
very  much  change  in  the  business  outlook.  The  new  Con- 
scription Act  is  now  calling  for  Class  One  men,  and  this, 
too,  has  created  a  little  more  uncertainty  as  to  just  how 
many  of  this  class  will  be  available  through  exemption 
for  carrying  on  business  as  usual. 


The  material  market  has  shown  signs  of  weakening 
during  the  past  month.  Turpentine  has  been  the  only 
thing  to  advance  in  price.  It  is  now  quoted  at  77c.  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Linseed  oil  has  taken 
quite  a  drop  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.37  and  $1.40  per  gal- 
lon in  barrel  lots,  for  raw  and  boiled,  respectively.  White 
lead  has  decreased  a  few  points  and  is  now  selling  at 
$17.50  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  Shellac  varnish  has 
eased  up  to  the  extent  of  20  cents  per  gallon.  All  other 
materials  continue  at  advanced  prices.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prognosticate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  just 
what  may  take  place  in  prices. 


Toronto's  Technical  School  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
institution  of  its  kind  on  this  continent.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  marvelous  the  sustained  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested. There  are  now  over  seven  thousand  students  in. 
the  day  and  night  classes  of  the  different  branches.  Dr. 
McKay,  the  indomitable  principal,  is  a  host  in  himself, 
ana  manages  to  keep  every  department  in  most  perfect 
condition  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  very  highest  effici- 
ency. The  visitor  who  fails  to  inspect  this  fine  institution 
misses  what  is  perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  our  unsur- 
passed educational  system.    Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


Mr.  Cooke,  of  Cooke  &  Boulton,  who  recently  underwent 
an  operation  in  the  hospital,  is  reported  to  be  progressing 
splendidly  and  will  soon  be  able  to  be  at  business  as 
usual. 


The  horn  of  the  hunter  will  soon  be  heard  on  the  hills. 
A  bunch  of  Toronto  master  painters  are  contemplating  a 
trip  to  the  Northlands  in  pursuit  of  large  game.  If  they 
have  as  great  success  as  when  last  they  visited  the  polar 
regions,  it  will  be  up  to  "Hanna"  to  lift  the  embargo  on 
all  meatless  days. 


The  members  of  the  Sign  Writers'  Association  expect 
to  get  their  fall  and  winter  series  of  meetings  into  full 
swing  early  in  November.  The  program  outlined  prom- 
ises to  be  a  great  drawing  card,  and  the  boosters  are  hop- 
ing to  add  very  materially  to  their  fast  growing  member- 
ship during  the  coming  months.  The  social  side  has  not 
been  overlooked  in  planning  for  a  splendid  series  of  prac- 
tical addresses  by  skilled  artists. 


In  the  person  of  R.  J.  Hovenden,  another  veteran  has 
passed  to  the  great  majority  from  the  ranks  of  the  paint- 
ing fraternity  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Hovenden  passed  away  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  on  October  26.  He  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  came  across  the  water  when  a  mere  lad.  He  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  the  Southern  States  and  took  up 
arms  against  the  North  in  the  great  American  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Hovenden  moved  to  Toronto  in  1870  and  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  painting  business  with  R.  Meldrum. 
The  firm  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  trade.  Mr.  Hoven- 
den was  unsurpassed  as  an  artist,  being  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sign  writers  of  the  city.  Many  of  his  skillful  produc- 
tions are  still  extant.  The  deceased  was  never  married, 
preferring  to  live  in  single  blessedness  with  his  Benedic- 
tine friends.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  29th  in  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery. 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS-EGG  SHELL-FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties      Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a  Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  white  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  ofJered 

for  a  similar  purpose 
Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


"THE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROB- 
LEM." 

By  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Secretary  International 
Trade  Education  Development  Committee. 

OUR  country  has  never  in  its  history  faced  more  seri- 
ous economic  problems  than  it  is  facing  today. 
Until  recently  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
our  supply  of  trained  trade  workers  largely  through  im- 
migration. 

Northern  Europe  sent  us  hundreds  of  skilled  workmen 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  tide  continued 
from  both  the  south  and  north  of  Europe  until  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war.  Since  then  immigration  has 
been  practically  suspended,  and  while  again  with  the 
world  on  a  peace  footing,  we  might  be  able  to  draw  heav- 
ily upon  southern  countries  for  ordinary  laborers,  it  can- 
not be  hoped  that,  even  with  a  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions, the  industrially  active  northern  nations  will  per- 
mit their  trained  workmen  to  leave  and  so  impoverish 
them  for  the  enrichment  of  this  country. 

If  we  do  not  prepare  to  meet  these  conditions  by  train- 
ing our  own  youth  for  industrial  pursuits,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  driven  to  the  wall  in  the  world-wide  industrial 
competition. 

The  problem  already  confronts  us,  and,  as  it  is  one 
■which  our  industrial  establishments  individually  find 
themselves  unable  to  solve,  conviction  is  forced  upon 
them  that  the  only  source  through  which  an  available 
supply  of  trained  workmen  can  be  secured  is  the  trade 
training  school. 

The  country  is  waking  up  to  a  full  realization  of  this 
fact,  and  thoughful  public  men,  business  men,  and  edu- 
cators are  becoming  more  and  more  enthused  towards 
trade  schools,  as  being  important  factors  in  combined  ed- 
ucational and  industrial  preparedness. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  educators,  as  well  as  with  the  general  public, 
industrial  education  now  stands  out  as  a  thing  of  great 
necessity,  and  in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  the 
problem  of  some  extension  towards  industrial  education 


in  our  public  schools  is  being  carefully  considered,  and 
our  cities,  States  and  national  boards  are  giving  the  mat- 
ter most  serious  attention. 

The  International  Committee  for  Trade  Education  De- 
velopment as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  is  car- 
rying on  a  most  vigorous  campaign  in  enlistijig  the  co- 
operation of  business  men  and  educators  in  the  (develop- 
ment of  vocational  or  industrial  training  for  the  thou- 
sands of  our  boys  and  girls  who  are  destined  for  the  in- 
dustries. 

A  great  many  of  our  communities  have  started  out,  in 
some  course,  for  industrial  education  without  any  defi- 
nite plans,  but  with  the  hope  that  the  crystallizing  of 
public  opinion,  or  business  conditions,  will  indicate  what 
is  really  wanted  or  needed. 

There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  good  reasons  , 
why  available  e-xperience  should  not  be  used  and  estab- 
lished principles  applied. 

When  considering  the  matter  of  industrial  education  ' 
the  important  factors  to  be  taken   into  consideration 
should  be,  first,  that  of  youth  and  citizenship,  and  sec- 
ond, the  needs  of  the  conmiunity  and  local  industries. 

In  industrial  education  we  shcuhl  endeavor  to  secure 
definite  results  in  making  a  specific  product  for  a  spe- 
cific market. 

If  the  industries  of  tliis  country,  and  the  labor  unions, 
as  well,  W'uld  all  co-oi)erate  in  having  .-onic  off(>clive 
system  of  training  developed  in  our  scliools,  where  tlie 
youth  would  be  taught  some  trade  in  its  entirety,  in 
combination  with  such  academic  training  as  would  best 
fit  them  for  the  particular  trade,  the  efllciency  of  our  in- 
dustries would  bo  guaranteeii  and  the  conditions  of  our 
industrial  workmen  i)ermanently  improved. 

Opportunities  are  open  everywhere  for  those  qualified, 
l)ut  in-iniary  knowledge,  at  lea.st,  of  the  requirements  of 
any  vocation  is  essential,  as  the  old  api)renticeship  sys- 
tem is  wholly  unsuited  to  modern  conditions. 

Our  youth  need  help  in  making  vocational  selection, 
and  every  school  or  board  of  education  should  have  a 
well  trained  cand  informed  councillor,  who  is  a  good  judge 
of  human  nature,  to  advise  them  in  clu)osing  the  proper 
vocation  for  their  life's  work.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
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TRADE 
MARK 


RCe. 
U.S.A. 


The  Name  to  Go  "BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf  ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 
igfliSvip^c/si.  Philadelphia 


ORDER  FOX'S 

CALCIMINES 


AND 


Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  materials  are  the  Standards  of  their  re- 
spective kinds.  They  will  prove  more  prac- 
tica',  more  reliable  and  more  truly  economical 
than  Kay  others  on  the  market. 

THEY  ARE  SUPERB 

MURALITE,  the  best  calcimine  of  any  kind 
CALCITINE,  the  best  cold  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE,  the  best  genuine  water-paint 

We  are  selling  at  bargain  prices. 

Now's  the  time  to  place  an  order 


M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


all  earnestly  co-operate  in  this  movement,  as  being  one 
of  the  vital  educational  issues  of  the  day. 

An  illustrated  lecture  on  '^What  Trade  Education  is 
Accomplishing"  will  be  given  by  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  at 
the  Scranton  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  to  be 
held  on  January  15,  16  and  17,  1918.  What  the  doctor 
has  to  offer  on  trade  schools  is  worth  listening  to. 


The  Commercial  Economy  Board  desires  to  learn 
from  each  paint  and  varnish  manufacturer  whether,  as 
a  measure  of  war-time  efficiency,  it  is,  in  his  opinion, 
practical  to  reduce  the  number  of  shades,  finishes,  grades 
and  sizes  that  are  now  being  put  out  and  just  how,  and 
to  what  extent  that  should  be  done  to  get  the  results 
desired — ^namely,  to  conserve  men,  money  and  materials 
for  use  in  the  war— and  at  the  same  time  to  do  that 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
civilian  population  with  the  least  possible  detriment  and 
disturbance  to  business. 


The  lockout  of  4,000  painters  in  Chicago  and  through- 
out Cook  county  was  averted  recently  when  the  Painters' 
District  Council  called  off  three  small  strikes  in  which 
fifty  painters  had  walked  out.  The  Building  Construc- 
tion Employers'  Association  charged  that  the  strikers 
had  broken  their  contracts  by  refusing  to  submit  their 
grievances  to  arbitration.  The  employers,  therefore, 
issued  an  ultimatum  declaring  that  unless  they  returned 
to  work  all  painting  being  done  throughout  Cook  county 
would  be  stopped.  The  Painters'  Council  then  ordered 
the  strikers  to  return  to  work. 


The  estimated  cost  of  building  operations  in  New  York 
State,  based  upon  permits  issued  in  the  ten  largest  cities 
of  the  State,  was  31  per  cent,  greater  in  September,  1917, 
than  in  the  previous  month  and  3  per  cent,  less  than 
in  September  of  last  year.  As  comipared  with  August, 
six  cities — New  York,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  Troy, 
Utica  and  Yonkers— reported  gains.  As  compared  with 
September,  1916,  four  cities — ^Rochester,  Schenectady, 
Troy  and  Utica— reported  gains. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  reason  why  catalogs 
are  printed?  Think  of  the  thousands  of  people  living  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  off  the  line  of  the  railroads, 
depending  on  the  "rural  delivery"  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world.  Think  of  the  thousands  who  live  in 
^mall  communities  where  they  can  get  all  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  but  few  of  the  luxuries  or  business  require- 
ments These  are  the  people  who  benefit  from;  catalogs. 
With  George  E.  Watson  Co's  "up-to-the-minute  '  Catalog 
listing  all  the  principal  staple  articles,  and  every  new 
device  \a  make  work'  easier  and  more  profitable,  34ou 
will  lb<^  able  to'  find  everything  you  wish  in/  the  pamt 
ime  and  which  you  can  have  as  quickly  as  the  te^ graph 
or  U  3.  mail  can  deliver  your  message.  A  copy  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  'Geo  E.  Watson  Company,  62 
West  Lake  street,  Chicago,  111. 

ADVERTISE— ADVISES  SECRETARY 
McGHAN. 

ADVERTISE  was  the  theme  of  a  talk  given  by  A.  H 
McGahn,  secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  at  a  meeting  of  the  building  trades, 
held  in  the  Builders'  Exchange,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Fri- 
day, October  8.  ^  .  ^-^  „ 
He  stated  that  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  coun- 
try's needs  in  paint  was  being  properly  cared  for,  and 
urged  the  systematizing  of  business,  and  the  co-operation 
of  employers  of  painters  with  the  civic  organization  of 
their  cities,  as  both  had  the  one  end  in  view. 

He  also  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  necessity  for  trade 
education,  and  showed  a  photograph  of  the  vocational 
training  school  building  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  all 
trades  are  interested,  and  which  pictured  its  much 
needed  condition  for  a  coat  of  paint. 

J.  J.  Keating,  representing  the  Muralo  Company  in 
New  Jersey,  has  had  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  added  to  his  terri- 
tory. Those  in  New  Jersey  acquainted  with  Jack  know 
that  his  genial  nature  and  good  salesmanship  will  add 
many  customers  to  his  present  long  list.  Their  best 
wishes  attend  him. 
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"BUSINESS 


AS 


USUAL" 


This  is  the  Standard-LibertyfSlogan 

for 


1918 


Our  Lines  are  even 

BETTER 
THAN 
USUAL 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

GENERAL  OEFICES  HUDSON  FALLS,  N  Y 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  J  HNSTON  BLDG.  -  .         .  BROADWAY  &  28th  ST.* 

WORKS 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

LINCRUSTA  RELIEF 

THE  PERMANENT  WALL  COVERING 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated, 
ahomng  its  porous  character. 


Concrete  weatherproofed 
with  Bay  State  Coating. 


Building  for  Beauty 


Coating 


To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get-able  with 

Bay  State 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a  permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn't 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also— Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.    Rain  can't  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
thit  the'odginal  Bay  State  Coating  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.   Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a  sample 
can  of  the  origiral  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.    Say  whut  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office :  Architects'  Building 


OBITUARY. 

J.  A.  Bass,  painter,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  40  years  old, 
was  killed  on  Thursday,  October  12.  The  weights  of  an 
elevator  m  an  unoccupied  building  at  528  Canal  street 
fell  and  broke  his  neck. 


John  Shirley,  painter,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  aged  40, 
died  suddenly  on  October  11,  the  result  of  poison  self 
administered.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  five 
children. 


Hugo  Bartholomae,  a  retired  manufacturer  of  wall 
papers,  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Sherman  Square 
Hotel,  New  York  city,  on  October  21.  He  was  72  years 
old.    One  son  survives  him. 


Frank  A.  Matthews,  senior  member  of  the  wall  paper 
and  painters'  supply  firm  of  F.  A.  Ma-tthews  &  Son,  of 
Eureka,  CaL,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on  October  9. 
He  was  a  native  of  lone,  Amador  county,  Cal.,  and  was 
aged  about  59  years.  He  had  been  a  resident  of  Hum- 
boldt for  the  past  39  years,  but  for  many  years  past  he 
had  been  in  business  in  Eureka.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  two  children. 


Henry  L.  Brothers,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  many  years 
engaged  in  the  painting  business  in  that  city,  died  at 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  city,  on  Thureday,  Octo- 
ber 27.  His  widow  and  two  sons  survive  him.  He  was 
a  member  of  Pacific  Lodge  No.  583,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

T.  J.  Beard,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  president  Beard  Wall 
Paper  Company,  died  at  his  residence,  2122  Spencer 
street,  on  October  25.  He  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  1841.  Mr.  Beard  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  Six  children  survive 
him,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 


JOHN  M.  STILES. 

IN  the  death  of  John  M.  Stiles,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Kernstowu,  Va.,  on  September  30,  the  trade 
has  lost  a  man  who,  until  failing  health  had  caused 
him  to  retire  from  nctive  business,  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  association  work,  both  in  Chicago,  where  he  had 


BAY- 8TAT8 


The  Late  John  M.  Stiles. 

been  in  the  painting  business  for  many  years;  in  the 
Illinois  State  Association,  where  he  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged as  org'anizer  and  had  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
Association  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  in 
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SERVICE 


and 
but 


implies  not  only  prompt  shipments 
courteous  handling  ot  an  account, 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  product. 

EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  has 
been  giving  service  to  the  paint  dealer  and 
the  painter  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

.  .  It  is  always  uniform— the  highest  standard 

of  quality,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  better  results  than  any  other 
paint  material,  because  it  is  purely  an  Old  Dutch  Process  corroded  lead. 

YOU  can  stock  EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  with  our  assurance 
of  receiving  SERVICE  at  all  times.    One  order  will  convince. 


General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Let  the  Monad  Trademarked 
Line  Increase  Your  Profits 

The  Monad  Trademark  is  a  positive,  quickly  recognized  mark  guarantee- 
ing high,  uniform  quality  on  every  article  it  bears.  The  Monad  Trade- 
mark is  backed  by  a  manufacturing  organization  whose  dependable  products 
are  bringing  intense  satisfaction  to  every  dealer  handling  them.  One  of 
the  most  profitable  lines  is 


Rubberite  Varnish 


A  tough,  elastic,  waterproof,  wear  resisting  varnish  that  stands  every  conceivable  test 
the  consumer  can  put  it  through.    It's  a  business  bringer  of  the  first  magnitude. 


Moleskin  Flat  Paint 


is  another  profitable  line  dealers  are  enthusiastic  about.  It's  an  interior  washable  finish 
for  Plaster,  Brick  Walls,  Woodwork  or  Metal.  It  satisfies  the  customers  and  brings 
them  back  for  more. 

Atlantic  Drier  &  Varnish  Company,  Philadelphia 

Manufacturers  of  the  MONAD  Brands  of  Rubberite  Varnish,  More  Lite  Mill  White 
Moleskin  Flat  Paint,  Takitof  Remover,  Varnish  Stains  and  Enamels 


I 


whJch  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  official  position,  having 
been  elected  to  the  presidency  at  the  Denver  convention, 
in  1913,  and  presiding  over  the  meeting  held  in  Indian- 
apolis in  February,  1914. 

Mr.  Stiles  was  a  man  who  allowed  enthusiasm  in  the 
vsubject  he  was  advoating  to  work  him  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  nervous  excitement  and  frequently,  while  in  debate 
upon  the  floor  of  the  convention,  the  veins  in  his  neck 
would  swell,  his  face  would  'become  flushed  and  his  voice 
break  with  emotion.  It  was  this  nervous  temperament 
that  finally  undermined  his  health  and  caused  him  to  re- 
tire, to  spend  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  in  a  quiet, 
litle  Virginia  town. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  open  shop  and  an  opponent  of 
unionism  and  its  methods,  Mr.  Stiles  held  a  conspicuous 
position.  For  this  reason  he  was  the  victim  of  constant 
strikes  and  boycotts,  and  he  claimed  that  the  union  lead- 
ers in  Chicago  had  caused  him  the  loss  of  more  tiia'ian 
$50,000.  He  held  that  the  closed  shop  was  unconstitution- 
al and  un-American,  and  preached  this  doctrine  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause  for  which  he  strug- 
gled— ^the  "open  shop." 

Mr.  btiles  had  a'  host  of  friends  among  the  master 
■painters  of  this  country  and  Canada  and  tlie  news  of  hi3 
death  will  cause  universal  regret. 


venport.  His  widow  and  one  son  and  three  daughters 
survive  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church,  and  also 
Cedar  Camp  No.  27,  M.  W.  A. 


DRAB  COLORED  HOUSES  DECRIED  BE- 
FORE ARCHITECTS 

The  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up"  movement  and  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  movement  were  indorsed  unconsciously  at 
the  national  conference  on  housing  in  America  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  week  of  October  19  by  300  social 
workers,  builders,  architects  and  real  estate  men.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  was  a  single  paintJ  man  or  deco- 
rator present.  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Aldis,  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  closing  session  of  the  convention,  boldly 
advanced  the  theory  that  what  is  most  lacking  in  the 
residence  and  tenement  sections  of  mosti  American  cities 
is  color.  "Don't  pass  over  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
question,"  she  declared.  "We  haven't  enough  color  in 
our  lives.  Why  do  we  consent  to  drab  lives  in  drab 
houses  in  drab  cities?  Please,  please  instill  into  your 
plaais  some  of  the  jeweled  magic  of  color.  We  need  that 
more  than  anything  else." 


JOHN  W.  SPINK. 

JOHN  W.  SPINK,  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Master 
Painters'  Association,  died  at  his  home,  806  West 
Fourteenth  street,  Davenport.  Iowa,  on  October  14, 
from  a  lingering  illness,  the  result  of  a  complication  of 
diseases. 

He  was  born  March  30,  1863,  in  Davenport,  and  wag  a 
son  of  Henry  Spink. 

He  practically  spent  all  of  his  life  in  Davenport,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  known  painters  and  decorators  in 
that  city. 

He  had  the  faculty  of  making  friends  and  had  many 
In  a  social  and  business  way,  and  his  death  will  be  sadly 
felt  by  all  he  came  in  contact  with. 

On  August  4,  1886,  he  married  Ella  May  Ness,  of  Da- 


WOMEN  BEING  EMPLOYED  IN  THE 
TRADE. 

LIKE  many  other  lines  of  business,  the  painting 
trade  has  found  It  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to 
turn  to  the  employment  of  women,  in  order  to 
overcome  in  some  measure  at  least  the  scarcity  of  men 
painters. 

P.  J.  Simmons,  decorator,  of  214  South  Nineteenth 
street,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  has  decided  to  make  an  experi- 
ment, and  has  hired  two  women.  Both  have  had  some 
experience.    The  results  are  to  be  seen. 

The  Arco  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  em- 
ployed a  Miss  Louise  Otis  to  take  the  place  of  a  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  company's  laboratories.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Northwestern  University  and  did  special 
work  in  chemistry  while  a  student. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 


Cabof  s  Creosote  Stains 


Tour 


rnst/imfira  ran  comDare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
bv  aXl^^tLrlSrtMrand  th^y  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  Purest  and  Btrpngest 
&^oTd  InpufeUns^d  oufand  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  bigb  flash-pomt  so 
thit  th^  a?e  snrro'f  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  woo^^^^^ 
-      ■  Inflammability.   Cabofs  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  stnppea  witn 
^  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 


redaced 
oat  the 


You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Manufacturing 
Chemists 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  'Benton,  Architect,  Los  Angele 


TKe  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Enamels 
Flat 
Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET         BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Advance  1918  Edition 

CATALOG  No.  28 

FULL  OF 

Painters*  Wants 

Every  one  who  buys 
paints,  varnishes,  oils, 
brushes  and  all  other 
supplies  used  in  the 
paint  shop  should 
have  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  gives  the 
reasonable  prices  we 
can  quote  you  on  all 
yourneeds  in  this  line. 

SOME  FALL  SPECIALS 

Mention  Number  and  Special  Price  when  ordering 
No.  141.    8  l-gaU,  -'Monogram"  Outside  White,  strictly  liigli 

grade  paint,  15  Ifis.  to  tbe  gallon   $14.00 

No.  142.   B  1-gala.  "Faultless"  Outside  White,"  good  covering. 

capacity  and  dural)ility,  12  11)9.  to  the  gallon   J  or 

No.  143.    "Red  Barn"  Mineral  Paint,  5  gal  cans,  each   4.2.) 

SO.gal.  Hbbls.  sue  per  gal.    80-gal.  hbls.  per  gal   -'^ 

No.  145.    12  1-gals.  "Chicola"  high  grade  Interior  Varuish   lo.Uj 

12  l-gals.  "Chico'a"  high-grade  floor  \'arnl«h  •••  1'  00 

No.  146     "DEGKAH"  New  Scientific  Discovery;  a  Varnish  for 

any  purpose.    Resists  everything,    Noth ing  phases  it.  Gal. 
$2.00.    (Quarts  60c.    Special  12  1-l'h1.  cans   22.011 

Above  prices  all  Special  "NET  CASH"  for  prompt  order 
Write  us  today  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  Catalog  No. 
28  by  return  mail.    Mention  The  Painters  Magazine. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

"Thf  Paint  People  " 
62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.00  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

SeruJ  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN.        -       -       NEW  YORK 
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Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 

FOR  SALE 

'Modern  paint  machinery.  Will  dispose  at  big  bargain. 
All  details  furnished  by  mail.  M.  Mv\SSARI,  142  Bradley 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE 

Faint  and  Wall  Piaper  Store  in  one  of  the  leading  towns 
of  Illinois,  on  account  of  death  of  owner.  Business  es- 
tablished 2i6  vears,  and  always  prosperous.  For  further 
details  address  HEATH  &  Mir.LilGAN  MPO.  COMPANY, 
Chicago,  111. 

FOR  SALE 

Paint  and  art  store,  very  complete  and  attractive;  in  a 
large  and  most  attractive  coast  city  in  California;  estab- 
lished 21  years;  about  ?10,000  will  buy  it.  Would  con- 
sider half  cash,  balance  in  time  notes,  or  will  sell  half  inr 
terest  to  competent  and  reliable  person;  have  other  in- 
terests here;  no  trade  considered.  If  you  mean  business 
apply  to  H.  L.  BRANDES,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  for  full 
particulars. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Paincing,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


WIDE-AWAKE  PAINT  SALESMEN 

Who  have  a  little  spare  time  can  add  to  their  income  by 
taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Magazine.  Liberal 
commission  given.  For  particulars  address  SUBSCRIP- 
TION DEPARTMENT,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100 
William  St.,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIPTION  MEN  WANTED 

We  have  room  for  live  canvassers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  obtain  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Liberal  commissions  will  be  given  and  there  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  make  good  money  whether  you  devote 
your  whole  time  or  your  leisure  hours  to  this  work.  Ad- 
dress CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  care  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, 100  William  street.  New  York. 


PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a  purchaser. 


IF  YOU  MAKE  PAINT  FOR  SALE 

You  need  a  copy  of  "Paint  Making  and  Color  Grinding," 
the  most  practical  book  on  the  subject  ever  published 
Written  by  a  man  with  more  than  thirty  years'  experi- 
ence in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  factories  in 
the  country;  giving  up-to-date  American  practice  in 
terms  understood  by  the  factory  man.  Practical  working 
formulas  in  commercial  quantities.  The  book  is  worth 
many  times  its  price — Ten  Dollars,  delivered.  Address 
BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE, 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT. The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  York 
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Three  war  service  flags  have  been  unfurled  at  the 
headquarter's  offices  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  flags  bear  stars  representing  348 
S-W  employees  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  defend- 
ing the  colors  of  the  Allies.  The  American  flag  has  131 
stars,  the  British  flag  125,  and  the  Canadian  flag  92. 


Service  Flags  Displaced  on  the  Sherwin-Williams  Factory 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sufficient  space  has  been  reserved  on  the  American  flag 
for  119  more  S-W  employees'  stars,  for  58  more  on  the 
Canadian  flag,  and  50  more  on  the  British  flag.  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
American  business  concern  to  unfurl  three  war  service 
flags  representing  employees  of  three  lands  flghting  for 
world  democracy. 


John  T.  Pender,  head  of  the  painting  and  decorating 
firm  in  the  Carondelet  street  bearing  his  name,  is  included 
among  the  foremost  business  and  enterprising  men  in 
New  Orleans.  He  is  a  native  and  life  long  resident  of 
Louisiana,  born  in  New  Orleans,  September  2,  1874. 

After  working  for  others  until  1898  he  entered  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  on  his  own  account 
and  without  capital.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  when 
he  was  soundly  established,  and  giadually  his  business 
increased  until  to-day  his  firm  is  considered  among  the 
leading  painting  and  decorating  firms  in  the  South. 


Harrisons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  F'a..,  have  started  an  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaign.  It  includes  a  booklet 
known  as  the  Farmers'  Paint  Book  and  several  folders 
for  store  display,  titles  of  which  are  "Getting  Into 
Action,"  "Ready  for  the  Second  Shot"  and  "Supporting 
the  Artillery."  All  are  very  strikingly  gotten  out. 
Copies  or  further  infoiniation  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying to  their  office  at  Philadelphia. 


"Decay  doesn't  hoid  off  during  a  period  of  economy — 
paint  now  and  save  future  repairs.  That's  true  economy." 
"Property  is  one  of  the  nation's  great  assets.  Keep  yours 
from  decay  by  consistent  upkeep."  "It  is  better  business 
to  save  your  property  than  to  save  your  paint  money." 
These  are  axioms  printed  on  display  cards  that  are  being 
mailed  to  painters  by  Sherwin-Williams,  and  may  be  had 
for  the  asking  by  addressing  the  company's  home  office 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Important  to 

Paint  Jobbers,  Painters,  Decorators  and  Wall  Paper  Dealers 

Regular  shipments  of  PARIPAN  ENAMEL  come  to  us  from  England. 
The  Larger  the  Quantity,  the  Lower  the  Price. 

Please  write  us  for  further  information. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO., 


:  SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS 


NEW  YORK  — 105-107  West  40th  Street 
CHICAGO— 125   North  Wabash  Avenue 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


3S6W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


i^oLoolfwAji 

[If  ^IITOMOBIIES  LEATHER  'ij 


St 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing 
and  polishing  floors,  but  also 
for  pianos,  automobiles,  tan 
shoes,  leather  bags,  etc.  We 
solicit  your  inquiry. 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us— will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  iVIFC.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 
DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Vermanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
A  pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

90-92  West  Broadway  ^^^^  UKK 
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Permanently  attach  paint,  color 
and  varnish,  and  produce  brilliant 
^  luminous  surf  aces  whereverused 

Do  youknow  what  NVHITING- ADAMS 
means?  It  means  satisfaction  in  brushes, 
sood  work,  long  wear,  best  results. 
Sendforlllustrateci  Literature.  Dept. 


VULCAN  Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

By  using:  them  prevent  crawling,  imitation  alligator 
skin,  leopard-like  spots  and  other  scaley  defects  in 
Varnished  Surfaces. 

whiting-AdAm  s  _ 
BRUSHES 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.  J.ADAIMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushea  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon, 
tlie  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Eipoaition,  1015 


BiDY  PASTE 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVater,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. -      "  \ 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib.  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  and 
tubes.    A  size  to  Suit  everyone. 

SampU  gladtjf  stnt 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t    (Eitab.  1S95)    BOSTON,  MASS. 

Weg'tern  shipments  made  direct  from  Westem  factory 


HOW  DO  YOU  FIGURE? 

DO  you  divide  tlie  years  of  service  into  the  cost  of 
paint,  plus  the  cost  of  labor?    If  so,  you  have 
the  correct  method  of  figuring  the  yearly  cost  of 
paint  protection. 

If  you  have  metal  surfaces  or  any  exposed  surfaces, 
■whether  of  metal  or  wood,  to  renaint,  it  will  be  worth 
your  while  to  prchaae  Dixon's  Silica-Graphite  paint  be- 
cause the  long  service  and  good  quality  of  Dixon's  paint 
are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  a  few  cents  per  gallon. 

The  careful  and  cautious  user  of  paint  will  appreciate 
this  fact.  For  over  fifty  years  the  slogan  and  standard 
of  the  Dixon  Company  in  the  matter  of  paint  has  been 
"the  best  and  one  grade  only."  If  any  one  is  looking  for 
a  low-priced  paint  and  does  not  care  about  quality  and 
long  service,  the  Dixon  Company  has  nothing  for  him; 
but  if  he  desires  quality  and  long  service,  Dixon's  Silica- 
Graphite  paint  is  the  best  for  them. 

For  detailed  information,  price  and  assistance  in  any 
way,  write  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 


City,  N.  J.,  and  watch  Dixon's  house  organ,  "Graphite," 
for  long'  service  records. 


OPTIMISM  THE  KEYNOTE 
Expressed  by  New  Jersey  Paint  Trade  Salesmen 
at  Their  Meetings. 

THE  salesmen  covering  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
associated  with  the  Travelers'  Association  of  the 
Paint  and  Allied  Trades  are  endeavoring  to  do 
their  part  to  help  win  the  war  and  to  keep  business  go- 
ing, by  encouraging  bright  talks  at  their  meetings  in 
order  to  liberally  diffuse  the  spirit  among  buyers  and 
by  subscribing  to  Liberty  Bonds.  Meetings  are  being 
held  twice  a  month.  The  first  part  of  the  evening  is 
given  over  to  the  initiation  program.  The  life  instilled 
through  this  medium  braces  them  up  for  the  more  serious 
part  and  if  any  member  attends  with  a  feeling  of  blues 
he  soon  forgets  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  evening  is  de- 
voted to  pertinent  talks  regarding  their  daily  observa- 

*^°G6orge  Groom,  representing  Pratt  &  Lambert,  told 
of  what  he  recently  overheard  in  a  store  while  waiting 
to  see  the  buyer.  A  customer  who  came  in  started  with- 
out question  to  place  an  order  for  five  gallons  of  pamt. 
To  my  astonishment  I  heard  the  clerk  exclaim:—  My 
dear  sir'  Don't  vou  know  that  paint  is  very  dear.' 
'•Well,  I  cannot  help  it,"  the  customer  said,  "I  must 
have  it"  You  can  imagine  I  had  a  good  talk  with  the 
clerk  We  must  use  all  our  influence  to  discourage  such 
thoughts  in  eveiT  instance  where  we  see  a  semblance 

°  M^eetTngs  are  being  held  regularly  twice  a  month  Jhe 
first  part  of  the  evening  is  given  over  to  the  initiation 
new  candidates,  and  if  any  brother  salesman  has  the 
blTes  from  a  bad  day's  business,  to  watch  tbe  predica- 
ments the  candidate  is  subjected  to  soon  drives  away  dull 
Tare  and  starts  a  fellow  off  with  another  brace  of  sun- 
shine and  a  sterner  feeling  of  better  luck  next  time,  and. 
f  Tny  one  doubts  the  ability  of  the  New  Jersey  Travel- 
ers' as  expert  diagnosticians  and  sure  healers  of  low 
spirits,  let  him  apply  for  a  treatment. 

If  references  are  desired,  inquire  what  was  done  to 
Jack  Keating,  of  the  Muralo  Company,  or  Jim  McDonald, 
of  the  Mathison  Lead  Co.,  and  then  ask  Frank  Higgins, 
the  president,  and  Jud  Clark,  the  father  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   They  know.  ,  ^         .  „ 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  serious 
business,  such  pertinent  talks  relative  to  the  trade  as  the 

following  taking  place:—  „        „  t      v,  wT,no 

George  Groom,  representing  Pratt  &  Lambert : —While 
waiting  in  a  store  recently  to  talk  to  the  buyer  a  man— 
I  omit  the  word  customer,  for,  although  he  was  one  when 
he  came  in.  you  will  see  how  the  salesman  soon  changed 
his  title— came  in  to  buy  five  or  six  gallons  of  paint. 
The  clerk  exclaimed:— "My  dear  sir!  Don't  you  know 
that  paint  is  awfully  dear!"  "Well,  I  cannot  help  it,  I 
must  have  it,  and  the  prospective  customer  became  a 
supplicant." 

This  brought  a  slogan  to  my  mmd  we  all  should  im- 
press on  the  other  fellow:— "Business  is  just  as  good  as 
you  make  it." 

Gus  Kimmerle,  jobber  of  paints,  etc.,  of  Newark:— l 
find  effective  argument  with  those  inclined  to  wait,  by 
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Interior  Spar  Finishing 

Mr.  Painter  and  Hardwood  Finisher: 

FOR  high  class  work  you  need  the 
highest  quality  varnish.  47  years 
experience  has  helped  us  produce 
Interor  Spar  Finishing  that  will  end 
all  your  varnish  troubles.  Here  are  a 
few^  points  to  interest  you  but  you'll 
find  more  as  you  use  Interior  Spar.  It  is 

Economical 

Waterproof 

Stands  Hardest  Wear 

Heavy  in  Body 

Works  Free  Under  the  Brush 

Beautiful  Lustre 

Moderate  in  Cost 

tV^ rite  for  Sample  Can  and  get  prices  at  once. 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

Cor.  Ohio  and  Pine  Streets 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Chicago  Branch:  2149  Belmont  Avenue 

Established  1870 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  onljr  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Establiahed  1844 
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Why  Do  Manufacturers  Advertise  In 

This  Paper? 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison. 

BACK  of  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  are  a  number  of  nuclear  or 
main  reasons,  which  have  actuated  the  manufacturer  to  print  it. 
These  reasons  are  based  on  the  moral  honesty  and  business  sagacity 
of  the  manufacturer  and  on  the  established  facts  of  business.  Foremost 
among  them  are: — 

The  manufacturer  knows  that  advertising  makes  easier  the  selling  of 
his  goods.  It  simplifies  the  work  of  his  salemen,  agents  or  other  distributors. 
It  brings  to  him  business  from  out  of  the  way  places  where  his  salesmen 
would  never  go. 

The  manufacturer  realizes  that  advertising  works  in  conection  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  buyer.  He  knows  that  it  awakens,  persuades  and 
criticizes;  that  it  implants  the  seed  of  sales. 

The  manufacturer  believes  in  service  to  the  buyer — in  facilitating  de- 
tail for  him.  His  advertisements  are  a  summary  of  facts  about  his  goods; 
they  tell  how  easy  other  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  manufacturer  likes  to  tell  others  about  his  manufacturing  success 
because  he  is  proud  of  the  honest  manner  in  which  it  has  been  obtained. 
Men  like  to  talk  about  the  things  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested.  Like- 
wise, they  like  to  work  for  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  an  ad- 
vertiser is  constantly  working  to  improve  this  product,  service  and  business. 

The  manufacturer  regards  advertising  as  an  assurance  to  the  buying 
public.  He  realizes  that  men  trust  the  man  who  comes  to  them  straight- 
forwardly to  tell  his  business.  He  knows  that  this  assurance  is  a  material 
which  cements  trade  to  his  busmess. 

The  manufacturer  considers  ir  the  duty  of  every  honest  manufacturer 
to  scourge  with  the  printed  truth  the  fakers  out  of  the  Temple  of  Business, 
He  classifies  advertising  as  a  sterilizer  of  the  stagnant  waters  of  Public 
Indifference. 

The  manufacturer  knows,  too,  that  the  demand  for  an  advertised  article 
is  greater  than  when  it  is  not  advertised.  He  knows  that  this  demand 
necessitates  manufacture  in  larger  quantities;  that  the  larger  quantities 
lower  the  cost  of  production;  that  they  allow  shipment  in  larger  lots  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  transportation;  that  as  a  result  he  can  sell  you  a  better 
article  at  a  lower  price;  that  he  can  keep  his  factory  running  steadily  be- 
cause he  can  offset  any  slackening  of  orders  with  a  larger  advertising  cam- 
paign to  sell  the  surplus  of  manufacture. 


Now  let  us  view  these  reasons,  inversely,  and  they  will  tell  you  why  we, 
as  careful  purchasers,  should  give  preference  to  the  materials,  supplies  and 
equipment  manufactured  by  the  advertisers  in  this  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine. 
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A  White-Leader 
is  a  Booster 

THERE  is  no  more  enthusiastic  painter  than  an  old-time  white 
leader.    He  is  justly  proud  of  his  work  as  he  can  point  to 
innumerable  examples  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years- 
Knowing  woods,  and  the  proper  mixing  of  paint,  he  is  not 
an  experimenter.    He  can  guarantee  good  results  and  be  sure  of 
getting  re-orders  from  old  customers. 

Many  a  one-man  shop  has  been  developed  into  a  big 
contracting  concern  because  the  owner  has  realized  that  by 
putting  all  his  efforts  behind  standard  products  like  white-lead 
and  linseed  oil  he  was  bound  to  win  out. 


Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

has  been  a  big  factor  in  these  successes.  Its  purity,  fineness,  durability 
and  natural  attraction  for  linseed  oil  make  it  the  most  natural  pamt.  It 
fills  the  pores  of  wood  and  covers  the  surface  with  a  tough,  elastic  film  that 
makes  it  impervious  to  moisture, 

i2|,  25,  50  and  100  pound  kegs. 

National  Lead  Company 

Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


New  York 
Cincinnati 
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BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  guotea  tn  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  S3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  Wlillsm  Street,  New  York  City 


asking  the  question: — "Don't  you  know  that  wages  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  advance,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  them  going  down?" 

William  English,  representing  Robert  Graves  &  Co:  — 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  "Wall  Paper  Week,  and 
solicit  your  co-operation  in  boosting  it.  It  will  increase 
the  sale  of  other  materials,  for  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
papering  is  done  without  its  meaning  also  a  painting  or 
varnishing  job. 

W.  P.  Symonds,  representing  Carpets,  Wall  Paper  a/nd 
Curtains: — A  large  sum  will  be  spent  by  the  wall  paper 
manufacturers,  advertising  in  the  principal  journals,  and 
periodicals.  This  will  help  the  painter  and  consequently 
•  all  connected  with  the  trade.  Let  us  all  by  word  and 
deed  help  the  cause." 

C.  E.  \an  Syckle,  representing  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Com- 
pany:— Business  under  present  conditions  is  good.  If 
some  one  had  told  us  some  years  ago  what  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  to  contend  with,  we  would  have  thrown  up 
our  hands  in  despair,  but  we  have  met  the  situation,  and 
any  one  who  gives  way  to  calamity  is  foolish." 

Frank  Vernoy,  representing  William  Zinsser  &  Co.: — • 
Talk  cheerfulness.  I  think  that  the  poorest  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  say  that  business  is  rotten." 

The  Educational  Committee  was  directed  to  endeavor 
to  provide  a  program  for  an  evening's  instruction  in  the 
near  future.  Jud  Clark,  the  chairman,  promised  to  get 
busy. 

Elmer  Hopper,  representing  Murphy  Varnish  Company, 
as  a  committee  of  one,  is  making  arrangements  in  order 
to  have  the  meeting  of  November  18  held  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  organize  a  Pennsylvania  State 
Association. 

James  C.  Kelly,  representing  Moeller  &  Schumann  Co., 
moved  that  a  service  flag  with  four  stars,  in  memory  of 
those  who  are  serving  their  country,  be  purchased,  and 
with  the  names  of  the  volunteers,  namely,  Herbert  Gill, 
Ted  Howell,  Carl  Watter  and  R.  L.  Pereu,  be  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  different  dealers  throughout  the  State. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  much  enthusiasm. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Octo- 
ber 1,  1917:— 

State  of  New  York         Lg  . 

County  of  New  York      )    "  ^  m 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  anfl 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  general  manager  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that  the 
following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  443  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit:— 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  manager  are:— Publisher, 
The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York; 
editor,  William  O.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York; 
managing  editor,  Harry  J.  ISchnell,  100  William  street. 
New  York;  business  manager,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  Wil- 
liam street,  New  York.  . 

That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  addresses  of  m- 
dlvidual  owners  of,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock),  WilUam 
O.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se- 
curity holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgagees  or  other  securities  are 
(if  there  are  none,  so  state)   not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also.  In  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statement  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
a  bona  fide  owner,  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person  association  or  corporation  hag 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonda 
or  other  securities  than  as  stated  by  him.  (Signed) 
Harry  J  Schnell,  General  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  sub- 
scribed before  me  this  1st  day  of  October,  1917.  (Signed) 
Jno.  R  Johnson,  Notary  Public.  (My  commission  expires 
March  30,  1919.) 
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Look  for  the 
name 
"MATHESON" 


12i,  25,  50  and 

100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A  Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a  dependable  product. 
You  can  .depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it— 
a  white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

latheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a  superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a  trial.    Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A  post  card  requeat  will  bring 
a  sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  CompEiny 

559-57 1  Vernon  Avenue  Lon«  ^^^^  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a  year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a  lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as  with- 
out having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a  letter  of  author- 
ization,  bearing  a  date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  %.o  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewitli  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Problems 
for  the  Trade 
to  Solve 


During  the  period  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Mas- 
ter   House    Painters  and 
Decorators  held  its  conven- 
tion  at   New  Haven,  in 
February    of    this  year, 
great  and  momentous  changes  have  come  over  this 
country  that  affect  the  painting  and  decorating  trade 
in  common  with  all  other  industrial  occupations.  The 
necessity  to  raise  an  enormous  army  for  foreign  serv- 
ice has  withlrawn  from  their  usual  vocations  a  large 
percentage  of  the  young,  vigorous  and  active  men, 
upon  whom  the  building  trades  and  other  industries 
depended  for  their  mechanics.    Employers  and  em- 
ployes alike  have  volunteered  or  been  drafted  into 
the  service  and  are  faithfully  and  earnestly  devoting 
their  energies— their  lives,  if  necessary— to  the  loyal 
support  of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy 
represented  bv  the  "Stars  and  Stripes."  Industries 
not  directlv  contributing  to  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  war  have  been  compelled  to  subordinate  them- 
selves to  the  nation's  needs.    Materials  used  by  the 
painting  industry  have  advanced  m  price;  skilled 
labor  is  difficult  to  get  and  wages  are  higher  than  ever 
before.    The  cost  of  living  has  advanced ;  the  people 
have  been  urged  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  help  the 
nation  win  the  fight  for  democracy ;  taxes  have  been 
increased  and  property  owners  have  little  money  left 
to  spend  for  Itixurics  and,  with  the  many  calls  upon 
them,  are  inclined  to  curtail  their  expenditures  to 
the  bare  necessities  and  jiostponc  everythmg  else 
until  the  end  of  the  war.    With  all  these  problems 
and  many  others  confronting  the  trade  and_  needing 
the  most  careful  judgment  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  International   Association   of  Master 
House  Painters  ;uul  Decorators  urges  its  members 
and  every  other  contracting  ]xiinter  who  can  make 
it  possible  to  do  so,  to  meet  in  convention  at  i\'oria, 
111.,  on  February  5,  6,  7  and  8.  and  to  lake  part  in 
discussing  the  unusual  conditions  that  affect  the  trade 
in  the  hope  that  satisfactory  solutions  may  be  found 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the  nation's  efforts  to 
win  the  war.  hut  will,  make  it  possible  for  property 
owners  to  use  more  paint  in  order  to  preserve  t'neir 
buildings  from  decay.    Such  questions  must  be  con- 
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sidered  in  a  broad  and  patriotic  spirit  and  need  the 
combined  judgment  of  a  gathering  which  shaU  be 
fully  representative  of  the  trade  at  large.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  master  painters  of  the  country,  as  loyal 
citizens,  to  take  part  in  the  Peoria  convention  and 
help  the  trade  take  such  a  stand  in  the  many  ques- 
tions that  will  be  discussed,  that  the  nation  may  be 
assisted  and  not  hindered  in  her  efforts  to  win  the 
war.  We  may  no  longer  adopt  the  slogan  "Business 
as  usual,"  but  we  must  learn  that  business  shall  be 
subservient  to  the  nation's  needs.  This  does  not 
mean  loss  of  opportunity  to  develop  the  painting  in- 
dustry, but  it  must  be  along  lines  that  are  strictly 
utilitarian.  We  must  teach  the  public  that  they  must 
use  more  paint  than  ever  before,  but  it  must  be  used 
for  structural  preservation  rather  than  for  decora- 
tion; we  must  impress  upon  property  owners  that 
painting  can  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year  and 
that  there  is  no  need  for  crowding  all  the  painting 
within  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  but  that 
the  shortage  of  labor  makes  it  necessary  to  extend 
the  painting  season  throughout  the  year  in  order  to 
do  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  with  the  skilled 
mechanics  who  have  passed  the  age  when  they  are 
available  for  active  service  in  the  war.  These  are 
problems  that  the  International  Association  will  be 
called  upon  to  consider  at  the  coming  Peoria  con- 
vention and  you,  as  a  contracting  painter,  owe  it  to 
your  trade  to  be  there  and  to  help  to  solve  them. 


Painting  a 
Necessity, 
Not  a  Luxury 


In  a  recent  address  in  Buf- 
falo,  Francis   H.  Sisson, 
vice-president  of  the  Guar- 
anty  Trust   Company  of 
New  York    city,  speaking 
of  possible  remedies  for  the 
present  situation,  especially 
as  to  labor,  said : — "The  situation  can  be  mitigated  to 
an  appreciable  extent  by  stopping  all  non-essential 
work  in  the  country.    In  this  respect  we  may  have 
to  learn  a  lesson  from  the  French.    In  Paris  not  a 
private  house  or  other  building,  it  is  reported,  has 
been  painted  in  the  past  three  years,  as  the  painters 
are  being  employed  in  the  army  or  in  the  war  trade. 
Sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  we  mus' 
adjust  our  activities  to  such  a  Spartan-like,  utili- 
tarian basis."    Unless  the  trade  wakes  up  to  the 
situation,   we   may  find  it  difficult  to  convince  th-? 
Council  of  National  Defense  that  painting  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity,  in  this  country  at  least.  The 
great  majority  of  property  owners  have  been  alto- 
gether  too   apt   to   consider  painting  as  done  for 
appearance  only,  and  forget  altogether  that  at  the 
same  time  they  are  combining  necessary  protection 
with  improved  appearance.   Mr.  Sisson  may  not  have 
known  that  in  France  and  England,  where  the  btiild- 
ings  a;'e  constructed  of  brick,  stone  and  concrete,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  paintintr  that  is  done  is  interior 
work  and  its  object  is  either  improved  appearance 
or  to  make  the  buildings  more  sanitary.    Under  these 
conditions  painting  may  be  postponed  for  three  or 
four  years  without  great  damage  to  the  structure  of 
the  building,  but  in  this  country,  where  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood  or  metal 
construction,  postponing  -painting  beyond  the  proper 
period  of  renewal  means  the  destruction  of  the  prop- 
erty, through  decay  or  corrosion  and  the  wasting  of 
the  mineral  and  timber  resources  of  the  country, 
which  must  be  preserved  for  government  purposes. 


It  is  highly  important  for  the  trade  to  keep  this  dis- 
tinction clearly  before  those  in  authority  and  to  point 
out  to  them  that,  while  painting  may  safely  be  posr- 
poned  in  countries  where  paint  is  used  rather  for 
appearance  than  for  preservation,  in  this  country, 
v/here  perishable  materials  are  used  for  building 
purposes,  delay  in  painting  means  destruction  of 
property  and  a  waste  of  the  national  resources,  which 
every  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
demands  should  be  preserved  to  the  uttermost  limit. 


Trade 
Education 
Needed  Now 


One  of  the  most  serious 
problems    that  confronts 
American  industry  at  tlie 
present  time,  especially  the 
building  trades,  is  that  of 
where  the  skilled  labor  that 
we  will  need  in  the  imme- 
diate future  is  to  come  from.    The  war  is  depleting 
our  industries  of  the  young  men  who  have  recently 
entered  them ;  the  high  wages  offered  by  the  so-called 
war  industries  have  been  drawing  away  many  of  the 
men  who  are  above  draft  age.    Contracting  painters, 
all  over  the  country,  are  confronted  with  a  shortage 
of  skilled  labor,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
do  the  work  that  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  We  have 
been  very  largely  dependent  upon  -"^oreign  trained 
v/orkmen  for  our  skilled  mechanics  in  the  painting 
industry  in  the  past,  but  this  condition  will  not  recur 
again  for  years  to  come,  because  the  male  population 
of  the  European  countries  is  being-  so  reduced  in 
numbers  by  the  war  that  when  peace  finally  comes 
none  of  them  will  be  able  to  spare  any  portion  of 
their  inhabitants  for  emigration  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  those  men  who  are  skilled  mechanics. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  question  of  trade  training 
in  connection  with  our  public  school  system  becomes 
more  than  ever  important,  and  the  efforts  that  are 
being  miade  by  the  International  Committee  for  Trade 
Education  Development,  which,  although  appointed 
by  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters   and  Decorators,  is  working  along  broaA 
general  lines,  deserve  the  ereatest  possible  encourage- 
ment and  the  earnest  support  not  onlv  of  the  master 
painters  of  the  country,  but  of  all  employers  of  skilled 
labor,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  are  themselves 
employed  in  industries  demanding  handicraft  train- 
ing.   In  the  generally  disorganized  condition  of  al' 
industry,  brought  about  bv  the  war.  it  is  follv  to 
expect  the  industries  to  be  able  to  train  the  youth  of 
the  country  even  if  the  old  apprenticeship  svstem  had 
not  become  practically  extinct.    The  world  war  has 
brought  about  so  many  chan2"ed  conditions  that  edu- 
cators should  be  made  to  realize  that  old  ideas  must 
be  cast  aside,  and  that  they  must  adapt  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  the  country,  rather  than  continue  to  fol- 
low along  lines  which  may  tend  tOAvard  mental  devel- 
ooment,  but  which  leaves  the  bovs  and  eirls,  when 
their  school  life  is  completed,  without  the  training 
needed  to  earn  an  honest  livino-  for  themselves,  or  to 
take  their  oart  in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
countrv.    It  is  high  time  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  countrv — especiallv  the  local  school 
boards  and  school  superintendents — should  awake  to 
the  needs  of  the  times  and  realize  that  industrial 
tiainin?  alone  practical  lines  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  the  boys  and  eiris  and  to  the  country  at 
brge  than  anv  possible  education  alone  old  accepted 
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lines.  And  to  this  end  every  man  engaged  in  the 
industries  should  use  his  personal  endeavors  to  fur- 
ther this  idea  in  his  own  community,  so  that  the 
public  at  large  should  realize  the  urgent  necessity  for 
immediate  action  along  the  lines  of  trade  training. 


Women 
As  Interior 
Decorators 


There  are  a  good  many 
people  still  living  who  can 
remember  the  time  when 
two  women  were  almost 
mobbed  for  attempting  to 
transact  business  on  Wall 
Street,  and  forty  years  ago 
it^  was  an  unusual  sight  to  see  women  in  the  New 
York  financial  district  during  business  hours.  But 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  more  women 
than  men  upon  the  streets  in  the  busiest  sections  of 
our  cities  during  the  noon  luncheon  hour,  and  they 
are  crowding  the  men  in  almost  every  line  of  office 
work.  The  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  war  has 
made  such  an  urgent  call  upon  the  young  manhood 
of  the  nation  that  the  demand  for  women  in  business 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  not  only  for 
ofifice  positions,  but  v/omen  are  being  taken  into  the 
shops  and  factories  to  do  work  that  it  was  never  sup- 
posed that  they  could  do.  The  Army  and  the  Navy 
need  every  young  man  who  is  physically  fit.  and  this 
means  that,  if  industry  is  to  be  continued,  women 


must  take  their  places.    Already  we  understand  that 
women  are  being  employed  in  some  of  the  railroad 
paint  shops,  and  it  may  be  that  contracting  house 
painters  will  be  compelled  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
their  English  brethren  and  employ  women  to  do  such 
portions  of  the  work  of  painting  and  decorating  as 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  especially  paperhanging 
and  certain  classes  of  interior  painting.   The  Council 
of  National  Defense  is  taking  steps  to  conserve  the 
man  power  of  the  country  to  the  uttermost  possible 
limit  and  to  emplpy  every  available  man  in  work  that 
will  help  win  the  war,  whether  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  or  in  those  war  industries  where  the 
employment  of  women  is  impossible,  and_  all  other 
industries  are  being  restricted.    While  painting  for 
structural  preservation  may  be  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  the  conservation  of  property  and 
of  material  which  the  government  will  need  for  mili- 
tary use,  it  is  altogether  possible  that  decorative 
painting  and  paperhanging  might  fall  under  the  ban, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  a  trade  that  can 
be  conducted  without  reducing  the  man  power  of  the 
country  and  that  the  hanging  of  fresh  wall  paper  Lo 
take  the  place  of  that  which  is  old  and  dirty  is  a 
sanitary  necessity.    It  is  high  time  for  decorators 
to  consider  the  question  of  increased  employment  of 
women  in  their  work  in  order  to  release  more  men 
from  an  industrv  which  does  not  directly  contribute 
toward  winning  the  war. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  TO  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR? 

THE  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  been  sending  out 
questionnaires  to  retail  paint  dealers  asking  what  they  could  do  to  co-operate  in  reducmg  the 
number  of  sizes  of  cans  and  the  number  of  shades  in  ready-mixed  paints.  They  have  also 
asked  for  similar  information  in  regard  to  varnishes,  enamels,  roof  paints  and  special  pamt  products. 
All  elimination  of  unnecessary  labor  in  commercial  pursuits  and  all  unnecessary  use  of  metal  contamers 
makes  it  harder  to  win  the  war.  You  as  retail  dealers  can  do  your  part  to  cut  waste  to  a  minimum. 
The  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  have  already  agreed  to  carry  out  the  government's  suggestions. 

As  Painters  You  Can  Also  Help. 

Let  The  Painters  Magazine  have  a  list  of  those  tinting  colors  which  you  believe  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  Omit  all  colors  which  can  be  approximated  by  mixtures  of  simpler  colors  and  mention 
what  they  are  and  what  substitutes  you  suggest.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  sizes  of  cans  of 
standard  tinting  colors  that  you,  a?  painters,  can  get  along  with.  Also  of  varnishes,  enamels,  etc.  And 
what  sizes  do  you  think  should  be  retained?    Remember  the  very  smallest  number  of  sizes  is  wanted. 

Do  the  Wall  Paper  Sample  Books  Contain  Too  Many  Patterns? 

Could  they  not  be  very  greatly  reduced  with  saving  of  labor  and  of  paper,  of  colors  and  metallic 
bronzes  for  other  purposes  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  government?  Is  there  any  advantage 
in  having  a  practical  duplication  in  the  lines  of,  say,  half  a  dozen  different  manufacturers?  Is  there 
any  benefit  in  having  a  complete  new  line  every  year? 

How  You  Can  Aid. 

You  can  aid  by  suggesting  simplicity  in  interior  decoration;  colors  for  exterior  house  painting 
that  are  durable  and  which  indicate  that  their  purpose  has  been  a  combination  of  the  protection  given 
by  the  application  of  paint  and  refined  color  effect  produced  by  the  simplest  means. 

Remember  that  anything  which  you  can  do  to  help  save  labor  and  mate- 
rials and  make  them  available  for  government  use  will  help  to  win  the  war. 
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Helping  to  Win  the  War 


THE  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  is  making  an  investiga- 
tion to  learn  how  the  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try can  best  co-operate  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
the  nation  in  the  present  crisis.  In  order  to  carry  the 
vi^ar  to  a  successful  conclusion  within  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  it  is  now  clearly  recognized  that  the 
country's  resources  must  be  used  to  full  advantage. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  business  practices  which 
involve  the  uneconomical  use  of  labor,  materials  and 
capital  shall  either  be  greatly  modified  or  discon- 
tinued. 

The  board  wishes  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence or  paint  retailers  in  deciding  how  economy  can 
be  brought  albout  in  the  paint  and  varnish  trade.  _  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  reduction  in  the  variety 
oF  shades,  colors,  finishes  and  grades  will  result  in 
large  savings  of  materials  and  labor.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  certain  sizes  of  cans  can  be 
eliminated  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  board  wishes  to  know  how  great  a  reduction 
can  be  made  along  these  lines,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  the  essential  needs  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Incidentally  this  reduction,  it  is  anticipated, 
would  substantially  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  now 
tied  up  in  retailers'  and  manufacturers'  stocks.  A: 
the  present  level  of  prices  this  economy  in  investmeni 
is  likely  to  be  of  especial  importance  to  the  retailer. 

The  foregoing  was  made'  the  subject  of  a  letter  in 
which  there  was  an  enclosed  blank  form  which  the 
recipient  was  asked  to  fill  in  and  return  promptly, 
together  with  such  additional  information  or  sugges- 
tions as  can  aid  the  government  in  meeting  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Any  information  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential. 

The  questionnaire  follows  : — 

COMMERCIAL  ECONOMY  BOARD 
COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
Schedule  for  Paint  and  YarnisU  Retailers. 

1.  Do  you  sell  paint?    Varnish?    Hard- 
ware?   Drugs?   Lumber?    Gen- 
eral merchandise?                 Other  lines?   

2.  Approximately,  how  much  capital  is  invested  in  your 
stock  of  paint  and  varnish  today?    What 

was  your  investment  January  1,  1914?    Do 

you  carry  the  same  quantity  of  stock  today?   

More?   %.    Less?   %. 


3.  Number  of  shades  or  colors  and  sizes  of  cans  that  you 
stock  in  the  following  lines  of  paint  and  enamel: 

 House  Paint   —Flat  Paint—     — Enamels-— 

First  Second   Third      First   Second      First  Second 
Grade.  Grade.  Grade.     Grade.  Grade.     Grade.  Grade. 

Number  of  shades   

or  colors?         

How  many  shades 

or  colors  can  be   

eliminated?  ...       

Number  d£  sizes  o£    

cans?  .........       

Which    sizes  of 

cans     can  be     

eliminated?  ...       

4.  Can  a  similar  reduction  be  made  in  the  number  of 

shades  or  colors  in  floor  and  deck  pint?    Roof 

and  barn  paint?    Carriage  and  auto  paint?  

Oil  colors?    Stains?    Can  a  similar  re- 

duction be  made  in  the  number  of  grades  and  finishes 

of  interior  varnish?    Exterior  varnish?   

Which  sizes  of  cans  can  be  eliminated  in  these  lines  of 
paint  and  varnish?   

5.  What  objections  are  there  to  reducing  the  number  of 

shades,  colors  and  finishes?  

To  reducing  number  of  grades  of  varnish?  

  To  reducing  number  of  sizes 

of  cans?   

6.  What  do  you  consider  the  minimum  quantity  of  color 
cards  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  your  business  for  a 
period  of  one  year?   

7.  In  order  that  all  avoidable  waste,  no  matter  how  small, 
may  be  eliminated  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  vfar, 
can  you  suggest  any  other  opportunity  for  economy  in 
your  line  of  business?   


The  above  statement  is  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Name   

.  Company  or  firm  

City   

State   
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

The  Touch-up-and-Varnish  Job — Washing  and  Cleaning  Up — Umber  One  of  the  Season's 

Colors — Bringing  up  the  Surface. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  jobbing  shop  painter  must  be  prepared  to 
handle  all  classes  of  repainting,  including  the 
troublesome  touch-up-and-varnish  job.  This 
class  of-  work  is  chiefly  objectionable  because  of  the 
matching  of  the  color,  touching  up,  etc.  The  chem- 
ical light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  colors, 
neutralizes  them  and  this  effect  is  commonly  called 
fading.  Some  deepen  and  become  darker,  while 
others  get  lighter,  and  in  either  case  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

The  primary  colors  are  neutralized,  if  so  desired, 
by  mixing  them  so  that  no  single  one  of  the  colors 
is  distinguishable  in  the  mixture.  Also,  if  so  de- 
sired, one  of  the  primaries  may  be  made  to  pre- 
dominate, in  a  way  to  resemble  a  faded  example  of 
the  color.  The  primaries  are  red,  of  the  carpiine  hue, 
Prussian  blue  and  lemon  yellow.  It  will  be  found, 
also,  that  all  faded  colors  must  have  some  certain 
amount  of  the  primaries  to  match  them. 

All  dark  colors,  even  including  black,  may  be 
touched  up  with  some  combination  of  the  primaries. 
Black,  under  successive  coats  of  varnish,  becomes 
oxidized  or  is  given  a  green  hue.  For  the  touching 
up  of  black,  that  has  faded,  use  the  three  primaries 
along  with  black.  The  blue  and  yellow  will  make 
the  green ;  then  for  the  proper  shade  add  black  grad- 
ually. Next  neutralize  the  mixture  by  adding  red 
until  the  correct  shade  is  reached. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  work  of  matching  the 
color  proves,  for  the  most  part,  difficult  to  perform, 
is  that  the  work  must  be  accomplished  with  one  coat 
of  the  pigment.  This  coat  must,  therefore,  be  done 
with  color  a  little  heavier,  at  least,  than  ordinary 
color,  and  it  should  be  made  to  dry  out  to  about  the 
same  luster  as  that  of  the  old  paint  and  varnish 
fabric.    This  latter  is  generally  a  rubbed  surface. 

The  thin,  flat  color,  as  a  rule,  floats  up  a  false  tint 
or  shade  before  it  sets,  and  generally  this  tint  or 
shade  is  darker  than  the  expected  shade.  The  com- 
mon vermilion  surface  can  be  touched  up,  even  when 
faded  badly,  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  the  basic 
color  united  with  the  primaries.  In  the  case  of  a 
yellow  surface,  faded  and  worn,  mix  white  and  yellow 
together,  and  then  tone  the  color  with  Prussian  blue 
and  red,  the  remaining  primaries. 

A  carmine  that  has  faded  may  be  matched  in  this 
way : — Take  some  carmine,  blue  and  vellow,  in  semi- 
paste  form,  and  trv  the  carmine  comparatively  to  see 
how  badly  the  color  has  faded,  and  then  match  the 
faded  parts  with  the  blue  and  yellow,  using  the  car- 
mine as  the  basic  material.  For  a  lake,  which  almost 
invariablv  turns  dark  with  age.  add  coach  black  to 
deenen  the  match  color. 

Bottle  sfreen,  olive  green  or  Brewster  green  can  be 
matched  bv  taking  coach  black  for  the  base  and  then 
work  to  the  shade  or  tint  desired  with  the  three 
primaries.   In  the  case  of  light  green  omit  the  black. 


The  workmen  who  may  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
matching  the  color  should  know,  almost  at  a  glance, 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  original  color.  The 
rule  is  to  take  the  original  pigment  represented  by 
the  faded  surface  for  the  base,  and  then  with  the 
primaries  catch  the  shade  or  tint.  Thus,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  carmine,  however  badly  it  may  be  faded, 
the  fresh  carmine  color  will  need  to  be  used  as  the 
base,  with  the  other  two  primaries  to  be  added  in 
order  to  catch  the  correct  shade. 

The  above  was,  years  ago,  termed  the  scientific 
method  of  matching  colors  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  J.  G.  Cameron,  whom  the  writer  is  able  to  vouch 
for  as  an  able  workman  and  thinker.  In  touching 
up  use  no  white  lead  unless  there  is  some  in  the 
original  color. 

In  the  world  of  colors  there  are,  today,  many  new 
and  startling  reds  to  match  which  the  workman  will 
need  to  quite  fully  know  their  character,  controlling 
ingredient,  and  be  able  to  identify  them.  However, 
in  this  work  of  touching-up-and-varnishing,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  try  the  plan  her.e  outlined ;  we 
believe  it  will  enable  him  to  greatly  simplify  and 
render  more  accurate  the  matching  of  colors,  which 
is  easily  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work.  It  is  in 
order  here  to  say  that,  even  though  the  match  color 
is  known  to  be  very  close  in  shade  and  tint  to  the 
old  field  color — an  exact  match,  let  us  admit — the 
touching  up  should  be  limited  to  the  actual  require- 
ments, and  to  the  exact  size  of  the  defect,  with  the 
color  used  almost  in  the  nature  of  vamish-color  as  a 
means  of  preventing  it  from  drying  away  from-  th« 
faded  spots. 

The  power  for  reflection  of  light  as  shown  in  a 
varnish-color  aids  to  keep  it,  when  drying,  from 
absorbing  an  excessive  amount  of  light.  When  the 
color  does  this,  it  always  dries  to  a  shade  or  tint  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  old  color  with  the  result  that 
the  spots  of  the  leopard  are  imitated.  The  match 
color  should  in  every  case  reflect  more  light  than  it 
absorbs,  even  when  perfectly  matched. 

In  touching  up,  it  is  a  wise  practice  to  use  a  letter- 
ing pencil  and  to  thus  be  able  to  get  the  spot  cor- 
rectly touched — that  is,  coated  in  to  exact  dimensions, 
and  with  no  thick,  blury  edges  to  stand  out  like  a  sore 
thumi)  after  the  varnish  has  been  applied. 

.Some  years  a.go  it  was  the  plan  of  a  painter  known 
to  the  writer  to  take  some  of  the  color  used  on  each 
individual  job,  put  it  in  a  small  bottle,  label  it  prop- 
erly, and  expose  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  at  the  date 
of  the  release  of  the  job  for  service.  \VTien  the  joo 
came  back  for  varnishing.  touchint;-up.  etc.,  the  ex- 
posed color  in  the  bottle  was  taken  in  hand  for  the 
match  color  and,  while  this  color  often  had  to  be 
tricked  out  some  with  additional  color  and  matched  to 
meet  the  fading  and  discoloring  acts  of  the  old  field 
color,  it  not  infrcquentlv  <;ervod  the  purpose  fnllv. 
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before  dusting,  and  as  a  final  cleaning,  a  soft  wool 
sponge  was  moistened  with  water  lightly,  after  whicti 
a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  were  rubbed  over  the  sponge. 
The  surface  was  gone  over  with  this,  and  at  once  fol- 
lowed with  a  piece  of  silk-an  old  piece  carefully 
washed  to  be  selected— with  which  it  was  wiped  untu 
dry  Then  with  an  absolutely  clean,  white  bristle 
duster,  flat  form,  the  work  was  brought  right  out 
free  of  foreign  matter  and  ready  for  the  varnish. 
Umber  Painted  Cars. 
During  the  past  few  months  you  have  probably 
seen  if  you  have  been  abroad  on  city  streets,  a 
considerable  number  of  cars  painted;  in  umber, 
principally  burnt,  and  you  have  also  doubtless 
noted  the  real  beauty  and  quality  of  the  color. 
The  raw  umber  lacks  softness  of  tone  and  shade, 
but  the  burnt  variety  has  all  the  fine  points  which 
the  rawr  umber  lacks.  The  deep,  soft  toned  umber 
with  a  decided  glow  of  warmth  to  it,  is  the  sought 
for  color,  and  for  panel  work  it  is  certainly  very 
neat  and  effective.  The  moldings  are  best  seen 
painted  black. 

Umbers  belong  to  the  natural  earth  class  ot  pig- 
ments, and  they  are  durable  beyond  any  question. 
The  so-called  umber  brown  is  nothing  less  than 
burnt  umber,  to  which  has  been  added  a  bit  of 
red  and  black. 

Pure  burnt  umber  is  a  semi-transparent  color, 
and  must  therefore  have  a  dense,  solid  perfectly 
covering  ground  to  insure  good  results.  ihis 
ground  color  should  be  at  least  a  shade  darker 
than  the  umber,  and  it  may  be  made  of  Indian 
red  coach  black,  and  a  dash  of  chrome  yellow. 

One  thing  of  importance  the  car  owner  and  the 
painter  should  keep  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  umber  is  that  they  are  exceedingly  durable, 
like  most  earthen  pigments,  and  retain  their  orig- 
inal tone  and  shade  to  the  maximum  limit.  ihe 
umbers  afford  a  wide  variety  of  shades,  and  they 
may  be  striped  with  telling  effect  m  lines  of  gold, 
Naples  yellow,  or  ivory  white.  Contrasting  lines 
of  black  are  also  used  to  intensify  the  contrasting 
effect  between  the  field  color  and  the  striping  col- 
ors employed.  '  . 

The  umber  had  best  be  used  m  the  varnish  up 
■  to  the  last  coat  of  rubbing  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  the  umber  and  for  giving  it  a 
deeper  color  brilliancy. 

Burnt  umber  is  classed  as  a  member  of  the 
brown  family  and  it  is  really  ond  of  the  most  use- 
ful browns.  It  figures  in  olive,  orange,  coffee, 
amber,  seal,  tan  and  chocolate  brown.  With  crim- 
son lake  it  forms  a  handsome  maroon  It  helps 
make  London  smoke.  There  is  a  call  for  leather 
color  and  in  the  making  of  this  color  burnt  umber 
in  one  part,  burnt  sienna  two  parts,  with  a  sprinkle 
of  Arctic  white,  are  used. 

Drabs  are  made  with  one  of  the  ingredients  be- 
ing umber.    Some  splendid  panel  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  glazing  umber  brown,  above  spoken  of, 
•  with  yellow  lake.    Olive  brown  is  made  of  three 
parts  of  burnt  umber  and  one  part  lemon  yellow. 
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Bronze  green,  a  color  of  fairly  wonderful  brilliancy 
when  brought  out  correctly,  is  made  of  five  parts 
chrome  green,  one  part  burnt  umber  and  one  part 
black.  All  umber  browns  display  gold  and  alum- 
inum effects  in  striking  fashion. 

Bringing  Up  the  Surface. 

In  fetching  the  surface  up  to  a  condition  fit  to 
receive  these  umbers  and  browns,  as  well  as  all 
other  colors,  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance to  make  it  smooth  and  level  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  no  additional  puttying  or  repairs  will 
be  needed.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  a  wadely  known 
finisher  and  paint  shop  expert  is  that  not  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  perfecting  the  surface  prior  to 
applying  the  color. 

There  is  certainly  no  excuse,  barring  accidents, 
for  surface  defects  which  require  fixing  up  after 
the  color  is  in  place  on  the  surface.  As  a  rule  it 
is  both  an  expensive  and  an  unsatisfactory  remedy 
for  a  condition  which  with  reasonable  attention 
could  be  avoided.  It  is  not  good  automobile  paint 
shop  practice  to  neglect  the  surface  building  pre- 
paratory to  the  reception  of  the  color,  expecting 
that  defects  and  surface  failures  will  be  hidden  un- 
der the  ample  flow  of  varnish  which  will  be  ap- 
plied. 

The  surfacing  work  should  be  attended  to  most 
carefully,  and  the  ground  color  and  the  field  color 
proper  deserve  to  have  every  possible  attention 
iTid  applied  methods  of  perfection.  Al!  such  work 
makes  it  easier  in  developing  the  varnish  founda- 
tion and  the  finish.  Indeed,  it  will  serve  to  econ- 
omize on  ti'.c  qaantity  of  varnish  used  and,  at  the 
present  quotation  for  this  indispensable  varnish- 
room  commodity,  even  small  savings  help  amazingly. 

The  writer  believes  in  putting  the  putty  down  be- 
low the  line  of  active  surfacing;  at  any  rate,  it  Is 
always  best  to  stop  up  all  defects  upon  the  second 
coat  of  surfacer,  and  when  this  is  done,  whether  new 
or  old  work,  there  is  small  danger  of  having  trouble 
after  the  ground  color  or  the  field  color  have  found 
their  place  on  the  surface. 

The  question  often  arises  with  the  small  shop 
painter  whether  it  is  best  to  use  the  roughstuflF  under 
the  colors  we  have  been  speaking  of  in  a  mixture  to 
dry  flat  or  dead.  Years  ago,  this  was  a  much  dis- 
cussed feature  of  trade  practice,  but  in  later  years, 
with  the  painting  process  speeded  up  almost  to  the 
limit,  the  dead  roughstuff  has  had  the  call,  sa  it 
may  well  have. 

To  insure  a  solid,  compact,  and  sure  drying  body 
of  pigment  at  a  time  when  two  coats  of  the  surfacer 
are  to  be  applied  a  day,  the  mixture  that  dries  flat 
and  not  dead  may  have,  and  is  more  than  likely  to 
have,  the  elements  which,  under  the  generally  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  develop  cracking  and  frac- 
turing of  the  finish.  Flat  roughstuff  has  more  eles- 
ticity  than  the  dead,  and  when  the  former  is  pushed 
alone  in  a  hurry,  as  the  usual  run  of  work  is  pushed 
to-day,  premature  checking  and  splintering  of  the 
finish  is  due  to  come. 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Dealer's  Liens  In  Iowa. 

THE  right  of  an  Iowa  dealer  in  paints,  etc.,  to 
enforce  a  materialman's  lien  against  proper- 
ty on  account  of  furnishing  supplies  to  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  is  afifected  by  the  follow- 
ing points  of  law  decided  recently  by  the  Iowa  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Garrison  Grain  &  Lum- 
ber Co.  vs.  Farmers'  Mercantile  Co.,  164  North- 
western Reporter,  791 : 

One  furnishing  materials  to  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  all  pro- 
visions in  the  contract  with  the  owner  of  the 
building  covering  the  job.  ' 

If  a  material  man  fails  to  give  notice  to  the 
owner  of  his  claim,  within  thirty  days  after  furnish- 
ng  the  last  item  of  goods,  no  lien  can  be  enforced 
against  the  owner  beyond  any  sum  remaining  in 
his  hands  and  payable  to  the  contractor.  And,  if 
a  lien  claimant  intentionally  makes  a  false  state- 
ment as  to  when  the  last  item  of  goods  was  fur- 
nished, that  forfeits  his  right  to  any  lien. 

Mechanics'^liens  are  to  be  given  priority  over 
each  other  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
are  filed. 


Injury  Due  To  Defective  Staging. 

MB.  McFARLAND,  journeyman  painter 
formerly  employed  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  Co.,  sued  the  company  for 
injury  sustained  through  breaking  of  a  three- 
fourths  inch  rope  supporting  a  swinging  scatTold 
on  which  he  was  working  on  a  water  tank.  The 
trial  judge  directed  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
in  the  company's  favor  on  the  ground  that  the 
employer  was  not  shown  to  have  been  negligent, 
or  that  plaintiff  assumed  the  risk  of  the  accident. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  however,  has 
reversed  this  judgment  on  appeal,  holding  that 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  finding 
by  the  jury  that  there  is  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  company  for  the  accident.  (197  Southwestern 
Reporter,  944.)  The  following  points  were  de- 
cided by  the  higher  court: 

It  is  a  legal  obligation  of  a  railway  company  t.*' 
furnish  its  painters  of  tanks,  bridges,  etc.,  with  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work  and  reasonably  safe 
appliances. 

A  journeyman  painter  does  not  assume  the 
risk  of  being  injured  through  breaking  of  a  defec- 
tive rope  and  consequent  fall  of  the  scaffold  on 
which  he  is  working,  unless  he  knows  of  the  un- 
safe condition  of  the  rope  or  unless  the  defect  is 
so  obvious  that  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence, 
situated  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  dis- 
cover it  and  refuse  to  continue  his  Avork  until  sup- 
plied with  a  reasonably  safe  rope. 

Evidence  that  the  particular  rope  was  defec- 
tive and  broke  and  that  the  foreman  of  the  crew 
was  shown  to  have  known  of  the  defective  condi- 
tion by  warning  other  painters  in  the  same  crew 
against  it,  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in 
finding  that  a  proper  place  of  work  was  not  pro- 


vided plaintiff;  and  plaintiff's  testimony  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  warning  could  be  found  by  the 
jury  to  exonerate  him  from  any  assumption  of  the 
risk  unknown  to  him. 


Injury  Through  Dropping  Articles. 

THE  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has  dis- 
missed a  suit  in  which  a  lower  court  had 
awarded  judgment  for  $7,500  against  a  con- 
tractor engaged  in  constructing  a  tank,  on  account 
of  injury  sustained  by  an  employe  when  a  co-em- 
ploye painter  accidentally  dropped  a  pair  of  pliers 
from  the  top  of  the  tank.  (Brown  vs.  J.  S.  Scho- 
field's  Sons  Co.,  93  Southeastern  Reporter,  381.) 

Why  the  painter  carried  pliers  was  somewhat  in 
doubt,  although  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that 
he  carried  them  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his 
brush  to  places  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  arm. 

To  charge  defendant  employer  with  liability,  it 
was  asserted  by  plaintiff  that  the  painter  should 
have  been  supplied  with  a  safety  belt  or  some 
other  means  of  carrying  the  pliers,  and  that  failure 
to  so  supply  him  amounted  to  actionable  negli- 
gence. But  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  journeymen  painters 
are  usually  supplied  with  such  belts  or  similar  ap- 
pliances, or  that  this  painter's  foreman  authorized 
him  to  use  pliers  or  knew  that  he  was  using  them. 
"For  aught  that  appears,"  said  the  court,  "IMont- 
E;-omery  may  have  dropped  them  when  taking  them 
out  of  his  pocket  or  in  using  them  to  lengthen  his 
paint  brush  handle.  In  any  event,  Such  negligence 
would  be  that  of  a  fellow  servant,  for  which  de- 
fendant would  not  be  liable. 

"Assuming  for  sake  of  argument  that  it  was  de- 
fendant's duty  to  furnish  a  safety  belt,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  failure  to  furnish  it  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  ATontgomery  may 
have  had  the  belt  buckled  around  his  waist,  and 
yet  have  dropped  the  pliers  while  using  them  in 
connecting  with  his  brush.  Upon  the  evidence  no 
one  can  account  for  the  falling  of  the  pliers."  It 
was  evidently  one  of  those  accidental  and  unavoid- 
able mishaps  that  has  not  inirequentlv  occurred  in 
building  houses,  erecting  tanks,  and  doing  similar 
work,  and  which  no  reasonable  diligence  upon  the 
part  of  the  employer  could  foresee  and  prevent. 

"It  is  contended  that  defendant  failed  to  furnish 
plaintiff  a  safe  place  to  do  his  work,  and  negligently 
permitted  plaintiff  to  do  his  assigned  work  in  a 
place  of  obvious  dnntrer.  While  it  is  the  dutv  of 
the  master  to  use  ordinnrv  care  to  furnish  reason- 
ably safe  instnnnentalitics  with  which  his  servants 
mav  perform  their  work,  and  a  reasonahlv  safe 
place  in  which  they  may  render  their  service,  this 
dutv  has  its  legal  and  rational  limits. 
.  "The  master  is  not  required  to  stand  by  his  ser- 
vant and  watch  his  cvcrsr  movement  in  order  to 
protect  him  from  injurv.  *  *  *  place 
where  plaintiff  was  standing  *  *  *  .^^..^j,  p^j., 
fectly  safe,  but  the  actual  situation  from  which  the 
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injury  arose  was  a  temporary  and  ^hanging  inci- 

Sat  plaintiff  was  bound  to  take  his  position  imme- 

had  f  he  had  been  standing  imniediately  by  him 
If  the  drastic  rule  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff  s 
ield  to  be  good  law,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  construct  an  ordinary  house  without  consti- 
Sting  h'owner  or  builder  an  ^-urer  of  his  en.- 
p^oyes  against  those  ordinary  accidents  that  are 
incident  to  such  work." 

Obstructing  Public  Ways. 

ONE  who  constructs  or  uses  staging  or  scaf- 
^  folding  suspended  over  a  street,  sidewa  k, 
or  other  public  thoroughfare  owes  a  dis- 
tinct duty  to  travelers  along  such  way  to  avoid 
any  careless  act  that  naturally  tends  to  ^mpen 
them    This  legal  duty  is  illustrated  m  the  Mas 
fa  huse?ts  Supreme  /udicial  Courtis  de-ion  in 
the  late  case  of  Hurley  vs.  Boston  &  Mame  Ra d 
road  117  Northeastern  Reporter,  591.    What  tne 
court  said  has  obvious  apphcation  to  the  com- 
mon instance,  where  painters  are      P^^^f,  f  ^^^^ 
on  buildings  over  sidewalks,  as  well  as  to  the  some 
what  unusual  facts  presented  in  the  Massachusetts 

""""Defendant's  railroad  crossed  a  street  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts town  on  an  overhead  steel  bridge.  In 
na  ntino-  the  bridge  defendant's  employes  con- 
structed a  staging  which  was  suspended  withm 
™r  dght'fee^  of  the  surface  of  the  roadway, 
obstructing  the  normal  clearance  of  I2/2  teet.  ivp 
proaching  the  place  at  dusk  on  a  hazy  evemng,  the 
horse  which  plaintif¥  was  driving  became  fright- 
ened at  the  staging,  on  which  no  "^^"f^j;,^^^' 
had  been  placed,  and  turnmg  quickly  caused  in- 
jury to  plaintiff.  In  affirming  judgment  m  plain- 
tiff's favor,  the  court  said: 

''Assuming  that  the  defendant  had  a  right,  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  or  otherwise,  to  occupy  a 
nart  of  the  highway  while  pamtmg  its  bridge  yet 
Zl  right  mu^st  be^xercised  with  due  regard  to 
the  public  safety  and  convenience  Even  if  it  was 
necessary  to  make  use  of  some  kind  of  a  staging 
to  do  this  work,  it  was  the  duty  o>f  the  defendant 
to  employ  one  which  would  not  unnecessarily  ob- 
struct the  way,  or  be  of  such  an  unusual  charac  er 
as  would  be  likely  to  frighten  horses  It  was  also 
its  duty  not  to  maintain  the  staging  for  more  than 
a  reasonable  time;  and  while  it  was  in  the  high- 
way, to  use  due  skill  and  care  to  prevent  injury  to 
travelers,  and  to  provide  warning  signals  during 
periods  of  darkness. 

"Ordinarily  the  question  whether  a  particular 
obstruction  of  a  public  way  is  a  i-easonable  one  or 
is  negligentlv  maintained,  is  one  of  fact  for  the 
iurv  And  the  same  rule  apphes  to  the  mainte- 
nance in  a  public  wav  of  a  structure  which  is  nat- 
urally calculated,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  frighten  horses  of  ordinary  gentleness.  *  *  " 
■In  our  opinion  it  was  for  the  jury  and  not  for  the 
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court  to  determine  whether,  on  all  the  evidence, 
the  plaintiff's  injury  was  caused  by  an  unreason- 
able or  negligent  use  of  the  public  way  by  the 
defendant." 

Negligent  Use  of  Ladders. 

E MPLOYES  of  a  painting  contractor,  in  using 
ladders  placed  on  public  sidewalks,  are 
bound  to  take  notice  of  such  weather  con- 
ditions and  other  circumstances  as  affect  the  lia- 
biUty  of  a  ladder  falling  over  upon  a  pedestrian. 
The  law  of  such  instances  has  been  fixed  by  sev- 
eral appellate  court  decisions.  For  example,  m 
the  case  of  Haxer  vs.  Griessel,  162  Michigan  Re- 
ports, 310,  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  _  decided 
that  it  was  open  to  a  jury  to  find  that  a  journey- 
man painter  was  guilty  of  negligence,  causino:  in- 
jury to  plaintiff,  and  that  the  workman  s  employ- 
ers were  therefore  liable  to  plaintiff.    The  court 

said : —  ,  ■       1  4. 

"A  careful  reading  of  the  record  impels  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  defendants 
negligence  should  have  been  submitted  to  the 
jury.  While  the  placing  of  the  ladder  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  siood  a:  the  time  of  the  accident, 
and  its  use  bv  Bishop  while  in  that  position,  may 
be  said  to  indicate  reasonable  care  on  his  part,  or 
at  least  to  afford  no  evidence  of  negligence,  we  are 
still  of  the  opinion  that  his  leaving  it,  even  for  the 
time  necessary  for  him  to  change  his  paints,  lean- 
ing against  the  freshly  painted,  slippery  edge  of 
the  roof  of  the  bay  window,  under  the  weather 
conditions  which  prevailed  and  to  which  his  at- 
tention had  been  at  that  moment  called  by  his 
master,  was  such  an  act  as  to  warrant  the  court 
in  taking  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  its  char- 
acter." 

The  decision  in  this  case  was  followed  by  the  same 
court  in  the  later  case  of  Bacon  vs.  Candler,  181 
Michigan  Reports,  372,  in  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  trial  judge  erroneously  took  from  the  jury 
consideration  of  the  point  whether  an  employe  of 
defendants  was  negligent  in  leaving  a  fourteen- 
foot  ladder  standing  against  a  building  on  a  pub- 
lic sidewalk  in  Detroit,  resulting  m  an_  existing 
wind  blowing  the  ladder  over  to  plaintiff  s  injury. 
It  was  further  he,ld  that  defendants,  partners,  hav- 
ing taken  a  subcontract  for  doing  certain  paintmg 
oirthe  building,  were  independent  contractors,  m 
the  sense  that  they  and  not  the  general  contractor 
or  the  owner  were  liable  for  negligent  acts  of  de- 
fendants' employes. 


Liability  for  Defective  Painting. 

ONE  of  the  instructive  decisions  to  be  found  in 
the  court  reports  on  the  law  of  painting  is  the 
opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
this  case  plaintiff,  an  owner  of  a  buildmg,  sued  to 
r-cover  from  defendant  the  cost  of  revamishing  wood- 
work three  vears  after  defendant  had  built  the  house 
as  a  contractor,  and  was  awarded  $^^7.50..  The  work 
was  done  under  specifications  which  reauired  certain 
woodwork  to  be  filled,  sand  papered  smooth  and 
treated  to  specified  brands  of  finish.  The  evidence 
showed  that  an  inferior  varnish  was  used,  rendering 
rcvarnishinp-  necessary.  .      ,   ,  , 

Defendant  contractor  first  claimed  that  the  super- 
visino-  architect's  final  certificate  of  performance  was 
conchisive  on  the  point  that  defendant  had  cornplied 
with  the  contract,  but  the  court  decided  that  the  de- 
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fects  complained  of  were  not  apparent  at  the  time 
the  certificate  was  issued,  and  that  while  the  certificate 
was  conclusive  as  against  defects  then  visible,  it  did 
rot  preclude  the  owner  from  recovering  on  account 
of  then  latent  and  afterwards  disclosed  defects  ihe 
decision  finds  that  the  architect  was  absent  while  t  le 
varnishing  was  being  done,  and  that  the  use  of  th.^ 
cheaper  varnish  could  not  be  detected  when  it  was 
put  on,  and  would  be  developed  only  by  time. 

The  contract  contained  the  customary  building 
agreement  orovision  for  notice  to  the  contractor  0£ 
his  failure  to  conform  to  the  contract,  as  a  basis  for 
correction  of  the  defect  by  the  owner  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor,  and  defendant  claimed  that  because 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  give  such  notice  there  was  no 
right  to  the  reimbursement  sued  for.  But  the  court 
held  that  this  clause  did  not  apply,  saying:— 

"That  clause  of  the  contract  and  the  notice  therein 
provided,  clearly  refer  to  the  time  when  the  work  is 
in  progress,  and  not  after  completion.  As  to  defects 
in  the  work  which  are  subsequently  discovered,  the 
plaintifl"  was  under  no  obligation  to  inform  the  con 
tractor." 

The  other  point  on  which  defendant  unsuccessiuily 
relied  to  defeat  the  suit  was  that  there  was  no  com- 
petent evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  sustained 
by  plaintiff  owner,  it  having  merely  been  shown  that 
it  was  reasonably  worth  from  $340  to  $388  to  scrape 
off  the  old  varnish  and  replace  it  with  the  kind  calleu 
for  by  the  contract.    The  court  said : — 

"Unquestionably  the  measure  of  plaintiff's  damages 
is  the  sum  which  he  necessarily  expended  to  make  th.^ 
varnishing  of  the  woodwork  of  his  house  conform  to 


the  contract,  whether  such  sum  be  more  or  less  than 
vhe  sum  for  which  the  defendants  contracted  to  do  the 
work.  .  .  .  The  evidence  was  that  the  refilling  and 
revarnishing  of  the  woodwork  to  make  it  conform  tc 
the  contract  was  reasonably  worth  from  $340  to  $388 ; 
the  finding  of  the  court  that  plaintiff  was  damaged  in 
the  sum  of  $357*  is  therefore  not  without  evidence  to 
support  it.  But  it  is  contended  that  from  the  sum 
which  plaintiff  necessarily  expended  to  make  the  work 
conform  to  ihe  contract  should  be  deducted  the  actu:d 
value  to  plaintiff  of  the  work  which  defendants  did 
Derform,  and  of  which  plaintiff  had  the  benefit,  and 
that  the  balance  thus  ascertained  furnishes  the 
measure  of  plaintiff's  damages.  Conceding  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  such  a  reduction  of  plaintiff's 
damages  might  have  been  made  in  this  case,  the  right 
was  one  which  belonged  to  the  defendants  to  be 
asserted  by  way  of  counterclaim  set  forth  in  their 
answer.  ...  No  set-off  or  counterclaim  was 
pleaded." 


Liability  For  Defective  Ladder. 

WHEN  the  owner  of  a  building  undertakes 
to  furnish  a  ladder  for  use  of  a  workman 
in  making  repairs  on  the  building,  he  is 
bound  to  furnish  a  reasonably  safe  one  and  is  liable 
for  injuries  sustained  by  the  workman  on  account 
of  a  defect  which  was  not  obvious,  but  which  the 
owner  should  have  known  of  in  making  proper  in- 
spection of  the  ladder  before  so  furnishing  it. 
(Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  Windt  vs. 
Poll,  117  Northeastern  Reporter,  Sil.) 


Preparing  Paste  Wood  Fillers 


WATER  floated  silex  is  fine  enough  to  be 
used  without  grinding  through  a  mill  after 
mixing  the  batch  in  the  paint  mixer,  a  good 
strong  change  can  mixer  being  sufficiently  heavy 
to  do  the  work. 

The  vehicle  is  placed  in  the  mixer  and  while 
the  latter  is  running  at  slow  speed,  say  about  50 
to  60  revolutions  a  minute,  the  silex  is  added  gradu- 
ally, while  the  mixing  knives  keep  the  material  from 
lumping.  The  resulting  paste  must  be  free  from 
lumps  and  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  soft 

P'ltty.  . 

Thorough  mixing  will  obviate  the  necessity  ot 
grinding  the  paste-  through  a  paint  mill  and  the 
filler  will  work  more  freely  without  grinding  and 
will  not  be  liable  to  become  ropey  or  gummy.  A 
pony  or  change  can  mixer  is  most  practical  for 
the  purpose,  because  the  material  can  be  handled 
quickly  by  emptying  the  contents  of  the  can  into 
barrels  or  kegs,  etc.,  and  while  this  is  being  done, 
another  batch  can  be  run  on  the  mixer  with  another 
can.  Capacity  of  the  can  should,  he  about  35  to  37 
gallons,  which  permit  a  batch  of  30  gallons  to  be 
made  without  the  paste  being  thrown  out  of  the 
can,  while  the  mixer  is  running.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  color  the  filler  for  dark  or  golden  oak. 


walnut,  mahogany,  etc.,  it  is  best  to  use  dry 
color  of  good  fineness,  instead  of  color  ground  in 
oil,  as  this  produces  a  less  greasy  filler,  which  will 
not  clog  or  rub  out  of  the  grain,  when  wiping  off. 

As  for  keeping  the  paste  filler  from  undue  settling 
or  caking  in  the  package  or  settling  after  thinning 
with  turpentine,  substitute  turpentine,  or  benzine, 
would  not  use  any  emulsion,  but  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  cornstarch  can  be  added,  say  not  over  20 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  silex  used,  10  per  cent, 
being  usually  enough,  llic  starch  nuist  be  bone 
drv  and  of  good  grade. 

When  cost  of  cornstarch  is  objcctional)lo,  silicate 
of  magnesia  (asbestine  powder),  added  to  the  ex- 
tent of  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  silex,  \yill 
also  prevent  undue  settling,  but  it  is  not, as  effective 
as  the  starch,  l^lour  middlings  have  also  been  used 
in  this  connection,  but  are  considered  too  coarsi: 
for  the  i)tirposc. 

Emulsions  of  soap  arc  not  praclicd  and  onnil- 
sions  of  v.ax  arc  out  of  date. 

As  to  a  mill  for  grinding; paste  fillers  a  20  inch  or 
24  inch  steel  mill  is  bcth  r  than  a  stone  mill,  because 
it  is  quicker  for  the  (|nanlit\  of  output:  a  stone 
mill  is  onlv  required  when  llu'  fillcM-  has  not  been 
iiniformlv  mixed. 
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Success  in  the  Decorating  Business 

An  Interview  With  Charles  Stepper,  a  Leading  Newark  Decorator,  Detailing  His  Opinions 

and  Experience. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


^^XXTHAT  is  the  outlook  today  for  the  con- 
W  tracting  painter  and  decorator?  Can 
his  business  continue  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  economic  pressure  of  these  times?  Will  it 
yield  an  increase  for  the  effort  put  forth  to  conduct 
it  properly  as  well  as  assure  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  money  invested?" 

These  are  leading-  questions  I  asked  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prominent  decorators  in  the  city 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  last  month  and  his  reply  was  of 
such  an  interesting  nature  that  I  spent  considerable 


The  Second  Sior\)  Shop  of  a  Newark  Decorator. 


time  reviewing  his  experience  in  the  business  and 
gaining  an  idea  of  the  excellent  way  he  has  applied 
common  sense  principles  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work. 

This  progressive  Newark  decorator,  Charles  Stop- 
per, has  a  finely  appointed  office  and  show  room  at 
944  Broad  street.  His  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  contracting  and  decorating  business  and  his  wide 


experience,  together  with  his  genuinely  deep  interest 
for  the  future  of  the  high-class  decorator,  eminently 
qualifies  him  to  give  a  very  clear  and  logical  all- 
around  view  of  the  situation. 

"So  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,"  Mr.  Stopper 
remarked  after  reflecting  on  my  questions,  "the  out- 
look for  the  earnest,  conscientious  decorator  and  con- 
tracting painter  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  at  any 
time  in  his  history.  The  painting  business  is  a  good 
one  for  a  mian  to  follow  if  he  goes  at  it  right,  and 
sets  a  standard  that  will  distinguish  his  work  from 
that  of  the  man  who  cares  nothing  for  the  art  and 
fine  skill  that  the  painting  business  welcomes." 

I  saw  from  this  remark  that  I  was  not  talking  to  a 
painter  who  merely  buys  a  quantity  of  paint  as  low 
priced  as  he  can  and  slaps  it  on  a  building  or  interior 
walls  and  wood  work  with  little  care  and  thought 
other  than  the  price  which  he  has  agreed  to  take  for 
this  work. 

The  High  Class  Decorator  in  Demand. 

"Notwithstanding  the  advanced  cost  of  all  mate- 
rials, the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  increased  cost 
of  every  item  which  makes  up  our  daily  living,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Stopper,  "the  work  of  a  high-class,  skilled 
decorator  and  painter  is  as  much  in  demand  today 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  my  career.  Now  let  me 
show  you  why  this  is  true.  There  are  two  qualities 
which  the  successful  painter  must  possess  and  make  a 
part  of  his  business ;  those  are  brains  and  honesty. 
And  you  will  invariably  find  that  when  the  public 
learns  of  a  man's  determination  to  build  his  business 
end  serve  the  people  who  come  to  him  on  that  plat- 
form he  will  never  have  to  look  long  for  work.  In 
my  twenty-four  years'  experience  I  have  met  with 
and  talked  to  a  number  of  painters.  Some  were  very 
successful,  others  were  a  failure,  but  when  I  looked 
into  the  methods  they  had  of  conducting  their  busi- 
ness and  when  I  saw  the  way  they  treated  their  cus- 
tomers I  knew  why  one  man  was  a  failure  and  why 
the  other  one  succeeded." 

I  asked  Mr.  Stopper  at  this  point  in  our  conver- 
sation how  he  w^ould  handle  those  who  came  to  him 
and  were  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  he  considered  a 
job  worth.  He  replied:— "A  man  is  usually  willmg 
to  pay  what  a  job  is  worth;  that  is,  if  he  is  shown 
how  much  more  advantageous  it  is  to  have  a  thor- 
oughly good  job  done  at  a  fair  price  than  an  inferior 
one  at  a  lower  cost ;  and  when  he  sees  the  honest  ef- 
fort put  into  his  work  it  gives  him  confidence  to  pay 
the  right  price  to  a  skillful  man.  A  painter  makes  a 
mistake  when  he  begins  to  underestimate  and  has  to 
slight  his  work  in  order  to  get  through  and  make  a 
reasonable  profit.  Sooner  or  later  the  party  he  worked 
for  will  find  him  out,  and  he  will  never  have  the  work 
nor  the  good  will  of  those  he  has  not  been  honest 
with.  I  shall  always  maintain,"  said  Mr.  Stopper, 
in  a  most  vigorous  manner,  "that  the  honest,  intelH- 
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gent  painter  and  decorator  can  become  successful  in 
his  business  and  make  money  at  it.  In  my  own  busi- 
ness we  have  a  great  many  repeat  orders.  I  mean 
by  this  that  when  we  do  the  work  in  a  building  for 
the  first  time  the  job  of  redecorating  will  fall  to  m 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  this  work  done 
again.  I  could  hardly  give  any  clearer  example  ot 
my  idea  of  honesty,  service  and  good  quality  mate- 
rials than  to  cite  cases  of  customers  returning  year 
after  year  to  engage  us  for  their  painting  and  deco- 


that  it  costs  him  so  much  more  than  formerly  tliat 
he  studies  conditions  and  on  learning  the  present 
high  cost,  he  insists  on  the  best  work  being  done,  and 
thereby  eliminates  the  cheap,  inelYicient,  poor  quality 
work  and  the  inferior  paint  that  he  has  used  other 
times.  The  cost  now  is  high  for  either  good  work 
or  poor  work,  he  reasons,  and  the  better  quality  may 
as  well  be  bought ;  hence  the  inferior  man,  who  has 
been  such  a  menace  to  the  paint  trade,  is  slowly  being 
eliminated  in  this  way.   And  while  the  soaring  prices 


Interior  of  the  Stopper  Store  ShoTa>ing  the  Office. 


rative  work.  Every  year  we  have  about  twenty  new 
buildings  which  we  work  in,  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  we  can  consider  permanent  work  for  our  force.  ' 
High  Cost  of  Materials  Eliminates  the  Inefficient 
Painter. 

"Now,  a  little  more  on  the  present  outlook  of  the 
painter  today.  I  said  it  was  better  than  ever.  Since 
you  have  asked  me  to  give  some  reasons  for  my 
belief,  I  will  go  over  the  ground  and  see  what  con- 
fronts him.  First,  consider  the  great  advances  in 
our  supplies.  Oil  and  lead  are  the  two  main  mate 
rials  in  this  business;  these  are  to  the  paint  trade 
what  flour  and  sugar  are  to  the  grocery  trade — the 
staple  articles  of  the  craft.  Lead  and  oil  have  ad- 
vanced in  price  the  past  few  years  from  75  per  cent, 
to  loo  per  cent.  Not  alone  this,  but  labor  has  de- 
manded from  20  per  cent..to  25  per  cent,  more  wages 
than  we  ever  paid  before.  The  natural  consequence 
is  that  work  costs  nearlv  50  per  cent,  more  than  it 
did  a  few  years  ago.  What,  then,  is  the  result  of  all 
this?  Why,  I  find  that  when  a  man  decides  to  have 
his  home  painted  or  the  interior  decorated  he  finds 


of  labor,  material  and  all  supplies  prevail,  still  it  is 
teaching  the  public  the  value  of  good  work  and  en- 
couraging it  to  procure  it." 

The  Art  of  Pleasing  Customers. 

The  art  of  pleasing  customers  was  one  point  I 
v>  ished  to  have  Mr.  Stopper's  ideas  on  and  how  he 
had  managed  to  suit  his  patrons  so  well  that  they 
invarial?.ly  returned  to  him  for  more  work  when 
needed.    His  remarks  on  this  feature  were  these: — 

"We  no  longer  take  sample  books  around,  as  we 
did  in  former  years.  Women  cannot  get  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  finish  and  decorations  for  their  rooms 
as  they  can  when  the  wall  papers  arc  displayed  on 
panels' resembling  the  wall  of  a  room.  When  I  saw 
the  advantage  of  a  showroom,  where  goods  could 
be  inspected  easier,  I  determined  to  have  one.  Wc 
bought  this  building  and  fitted  up  this  front  room, 
•vliich  looks  out  on  the  main  street,  where  all  the 
hcrht  necessary  is  obtained,  and  where  congenial  sur- 
roundings make  it  easier  for  the  purchaser  to  buy. 
When  a  customer  comes  in  here  wc  can  show  exactly 
linw  paper  will  look  when  on  the  walls  of  a  room. 
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and  also  the  various  combinations  and  effects  secur- 
able  with  other  patterns.  In  this  way  most  all  the 
troubles  which  arise  from  dissatisfied  customers  are 
eliminated." 

A  Model  Showroom. 

This  showroom  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  good 
arrangement.  Panel  effects  are  exhibited  on  walls, 
and  a  large,  full-length  display  fixture,  with  leaves 


Making  It  Easy  to  Select  Wall  Decorations. 


for  showing  various  designs  of  wall  paper,  occupies 
one  part.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  nicely  finished 
and  comfortable,  attractive  chairs  invite  the  cus- 
tomer to  be  seated  while  selecting  for  the  home.  All 
these  seemingly  minor  items  and  details  of  a  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Stopper  believes,  help  to  contribute  greatly 
to  a  decorator's  success,  and,  to  the  extent  the  cus- 
tomers are  impressed  with  the  surroundings  and 
equipment  of  a  first-class  painter,  to  that  degree  they 
will  repose  confidence  in  the  ability  and  experience 
of  the  craftsman  they  choose  for  their  job. 

On  the  display  rack  in  the  Stopper  showroom  are 
both  imported  and  domestic  papers.  As  a  casual 
observer,  I  could  not  tell  the  difference.  "Foreign 
papers,"  Mr.  Stopper  remarked,  "are  perhaps  better 
in  quality  as  a  whole,  still  the  domestic  product  is 
of  excellent  grade  today.  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
"leather"  style  wall  papers,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  better  line  produced  than  that  made  by  a  well- 
known  American  manufacturer.  Of  course,  in  the 
production  of  colors  which  stand  the  wear  and  serv- 
ice that  most  people  require,  the  imported  papers  are 
unequalled.  The  English  papers  are  noted  for  the 
way  they  stand  the  fast  color  test.  The  Japanese  are 
producing  an  excellent  wall  paper  today,  although 
it  is  not  as  popular  as  the  European  makes." 
Cost  vs.  Quality. 

It  seems  to  be  a  habit  with  most  people  when  they 
engage  a  painter  for  a  job  to  question  him  closely 
on  what  the  cost  will  be.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  iht 
eagerness  of  certain  painters  for  work,  and  the 
temptation  to  quote  a  low  price  is  so  strong  that  they 
yield,  and,  usually  before  the  job  is  finished,  there 
is  every  evidence  of  a  loss.    The  only  chance  to  get 


through  with  it  is  to  skimp  on  the  work,  they  think, 
and  in  most  cases  they  are  pretty  successful  in  doing 
this.  No  contractor  of  principle  will  commit  such 
an  act,  but  if  he  should  make  an  error  and  sustain 
a  slight  loss  he  will  be  game  and  face  the  music  like 
a  man:  and  I  believe  in  this  idea  I  am  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  the  best  painters  and  decorators  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Stopper's  view  on  this  matter  is  well  worth 
considering.  He  stated : — "In  a  large  number  of  re- 
finishing  jobs  an  estimate  is  useless,  and  even  when 
one  is  given  how  often  do  you  find  that  the  decorator 
has  failed  to  count  his  overhead  cost  in  the  price  he 
has  quoted  for  his  work?  I  have  met  painters  who 
appear  to  forget  that  they  have  any  fixed  charges  at 
all,  and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  cost  for  equip- 
m.ent  and  the  operating  expense  comes  out  of  their 
profit,  and  then  they  wonder  why  they  don't  make 
m.oney.  In  dealing  with  those  who  ask  me  for  an 
estimate,  when  I  cannot  gauge  the  cost  accurately, 
I  ^how  them  the  advantage  of  having  work  done 
good  and  paying  a  fair  price  for  it.  An  approxi- 
mate figure  may  always  be  given,  but  to  quote  a 
hard  and  fast  price,  unless  one  is  sure  of  the  job  and 
the  extra  work  v\^hich  may  become  involved,  isa  risk." 

About  I  per  cent,  of  tlie  painters  who  start  in  busi- 
ness become  eminently  successful  and  develop  into 
what  might  be  called  skilled  and  efficient  decorators, 
capable  of  handling  every  big  job  that  is  offered  them, 
is  Mr.  Stopper's  belief.  A  few  readers  of  this  inter- 
view may  not  agree  with  this  idea,  but  when  the 
facts  are  considered  on  what  a  painter  should  be 
capable  of  doing,  it  will  be  seen  that  Stopper's  argu- 
ment has  considerable  weight.  Although  I  have  no 
statistics  at  hand  for  proof,  still  it  is  claimed  by  men 
in  the  business  that  not  more  than  lo  per  cent,  of 
those  who  start  in  the  business  remain  and  gain  their 
livelihood.  These  conditions  are  entirely  due,  Mr. 
Stopper  claims,  to  lack  of  business  training,  careless- 
ness and  wrong  methods. 

The  Question  of  the  General  Contractor. 

In  speaking  further  of  the  present  existing  condi- 
tions which  affect  the  contracting  decorator,  Mr. 
Stopper  made  this  statement : — "The  painter  today 
loses  his  identity  on  big  jobs  through  the  general 
contractor.  This  is  something  I  sincerely  hope  to 
see  remedied  through  the  closer  working  together 
with  architects.  You  are  probably  aware  that  the 
big  contracting  concern  takes  over  the  erection  of  a 
building.  They  sub-contract  the  foundation  work, 
the  masonry,  carpenter  work,  electrical  work  and 
painting,  interior  decorating  and  hardwood  finishing 
The  idea  of  the  general  contractor  is  to  have  al! 
branches  of  the  work  done  at  the  most  satisfactory 
figure  to  him.  There  is,  then,  some  very  close,  profit- 
less estimating  done  to  secure  the  contract.  The 
result  is  that,  instead  of  allowing  the  decorator  to 
work  cut  the  scheme  to  the  best  advantage  with  the 
architect,  he  is  bound  by  the  dictation  of  the  general 
contractor,  and  fails  to  produce  his  best  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  painter  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  architect  he  will  do  exactly  whar 
the  contract  calls  for.  If  there  are  three  coats  of 
paint  to  be  put  on  a  wall,  he  will  give  three,  and  not 
two.  His  work  will  be  under  closer  inspection,  and 
consequentlv  the  building  owners  will  get  what  they 
pay  for.  Few  people  realize  that  a  man  may  build 
a  $20,000  house  and  the  painter  can  come  in  and 
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spoil  the  entire  effect  tliat  the  designers  had  in  mind 
when  v/orking  out  the  color  and  decorative  effect  by 
the  use  of  inferior  materials.  The  finest  piece  of 
mahogany  wood  may  be  ruined  with  a  cheap  var- 
nish." 

My  continued  interview  with  this  decorator  showed 
that  he  had  studied  the  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness from  an  angle  that  brought  him  to  success.  He 
started  in  1893  in' a  small  shop  on  Camden  street. 


centers  in  the  country,  and  the  development  of  Pore 
Newark,  where  the  government  has  bought  hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  and  begun  the  erection  of  enonnouj 
plants  costing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  prom- 
ises rich  reward  to  the  industrial  prominence  of  the 
city.  Newark  has  always  been  overshadowed  by 
New  York  city.  For  decades  the  town  was  dubbed 
"New  York's  work  shop."  The  traveling  public  has 
been  whirled  through  it  on  fast  trains  for  years,  and 


An  Effective  Interior  Treatment  Lil(e  This  Aids  in  the  Sale  of  High  Class  Wall  Papers. 


It  was  a  very  humble  beginning,  but  honest  work, 
good  materials  and  fair  dealing  were  the  foundation 
stones  on  which  he  reared  his  business  structure. 
The  next  move  was  to  a  shop  on  South  Orange  ave- 
nue, and  as  the  business  outgrew  that  place  the  Broad 
street  building  was  procured  in  191 2,  and  the  present 
^me  show  rooms  and  offices  were  established. 

"Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  our  work  is  interior,"" 
said  Mr.  Stopper,  "and  much  of  this  is  in  the  large 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  this  city  in  the 
last  ten  years.  In  fact,  Newark  has  developed  40 
per  cent,  in  that  time. 

Newark  a  Great  Industrial  Center. 

Mr.  Stopper,  like  other  Newark  business  men,  has 
great  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city.  It  has  recently 
came  forward  as  one  of  the  greatest  slii|)buil(ling 


saw  only  the  smoking  factories  and  grimy  shops, 
never  realizing  the  handsome  residential  sections  far 
back  on  the  hills,  within  plain  view  of  the  broa'l 
Passaic  Valley  .on  one  side  and  the  delectable  Orange 
Mountains  on  the  other.  Few  realized  the  proximity 
of  the  fashionable  section  of  the  Oranges,  Montclair 
and  other  stylish  centers  to  Newark  and  the  unsur- 
passed business  opportimitics  that  lay  before  the 
merchant  here,  who  was  prepared  to  serve  a  high- 
class  patronage. 

Notwithstanding  New  York's  great  financial  and 
cnmmercial  prestige.  Newark  is  now  alive  to  her 
I  ])|)nrtnnities.  She  has  just  adopted  the  commissioi' 
form  "I  government  and  is  working  out  plans  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  for  taking  care  of  the 
thousands  of  new  residents  who  will  need  homes. 
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All  of  this  will,  of  course,  affect  the  painting'  and 
decorating  business.  The  present  estimated  popula- 
tion of  Newark  is  410,000,  ranking  fifteenth  among 
the  cities  of  the  Union,  but  eleventh  in  manufactures. 

Five  trunk  lines  pass  though  Newark  and  electric 
railroads  thread  the  city,  reaching  every  suburban 
point.  More  than  $225,000,000  is  invested  in  New- 
ark's factories.  The  value  of  finished  products  for 
191 5  passed  the  $250,000,000  mark,  of  which  smelt- 
ing and  refining  of  metals  were  first.  Paints,  oils 
and  varnishes  stood  sixth  in  worth  and  importance, 
the  total  being  $7,761,000.  Of  the  252  distinct  lines 
of  industry  fifty  turn  out  values  from  $1,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  each  year. 

A  number  of  prominent  mechanics  and  engineers 
have  hailed  from  this  notable  industrial  city,  and  not 
alone  quantity  production,  but  quality  production,  has 
been  characteristic  of  her  manufacturers.  Newark 
added  celluloid  to  the  world's  commerce.  Here  the 
first  patent  leather  in  America  was  made  and  the  first 
malleable  iron  was  produced.  The  first  locomotive 
to  travel  up  grade  was  constructed  here.  In  the 
manufacture  of  high-gL-^de  paints,  varnish,  shoes,  cut- 
lery, jewelry,  leather  and  machinery  Newark  takes 
second  place  to  none.  Her  bank  resources  total 
■$180,000,000,  and  the  total  outgoing  bank  clearings 
are  $750,000,000.  As  an  insurance  center  the  city 
ranks  next  to  New  York.  All  this  proves  that  a 
town  may  thrive  and  grow  in  importance  and  prom- 
inence although  within  the  radius  of  a  powerful 
metropolis  which  attracts  and  commands  the  best  art 
and  talent  in  the  business  world. 

The  Training  of  Skilled  Craftsmen. 

Since  Newark  is  a  great  labor  center,  one  might 
conclude  that  the  procuring  of  help  v/ould  be  easy. 
Speaking  on  this  condition  in  the  decorating  trade, 
Mr.  Stopper  said : — "We  train  our  men  to  suit  our 
requirements.  Men  who  know  something  about  the 
work  come  here,  and  we  teach  them  our  ways  of  fin- 
ishing and  of  securing  the  best  effects  ir  colors.  We 
do  not  take  apprentices  any  more,  because  thev  arc 
not  willing  to  stay  long  enough  to  become  finished, 
high-grade  workmen.  It  is  a  deplorable  condition 
today  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  business 
which  is  giving  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the 


trade  at  heart  considerable  thought.  In  Newark  we 
have  about  three  hundred  shops  that  employ  from  one 
man  up.  I  should  say  there  are  over  one  thousand 
men  in  this  city  who  do  practical  work  in  the  paint- 
ing trade.  You  can  readily  see  the  boys  of  today  are 
losing  great  opportunities  in  not  preparing  to  study 
the  trade  and  keep  up  the  quality  of  work  we  are 
trying  to  establish.  When  I  was  at  the  New  Haven 
convention,  last  February,  I  became  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  school  for  young  men,  and  I  saw 
they  could  get  a  good,  fundamental  knowledge  from, 
such  a  school.  It  has  been  an  incentive  to  work  for 
such  an  institution  here,  and  this  is  now  before  the 
State  Board  of  Education." 

I  asked  Mr.  Stopper  if  the  unions  had  any  effect 
on  the  conditions  of  Newark  painters.  "The  unions 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  mechanics — ^perhaps 
75  per  cent  of  their  benefits  have  come  through  the 
organization.  But  where  we,  as  contractors,  have 
been  benefited  is  in  the  influence  of  the  union  in 
raising  the  morale  of  the  painter.  The  beer  pail  has 
been  abolished,  drinking  during  working  hours  has 
been  entirely  eliminated,  and  this  has  made  steadier, 
better  men ;  but  another  element  has  helped  wonder- 
fully in  this  matter,  which  is  the  liability  law,  which 
employers  have  taken  out  to  protect  themselves  and 
provide  for  their  employes.  The  unions,  however, 
have  other  steps  to  take  which  will  bring  them  to  a 
far  more  helpful  state  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
members  of  the  various  organizations — that  is,  to 
insist  that  the  men  learn  more  and  gain  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  work,  and  then  to  re- 
quire examinations  which  will  qualify  them  as  finished 
workmen." 

As  the  time  was  at  hand  for  our  interview  to  closC; 
I  felt  Ihat  it  had  been  a  verv  profitable  talk  with  a 
man  whose  ideas  and  practical  work  were  such  a 
credit  10  the  trade.  Mr.  Stopper  believes  in  the  work 
of  local  associations,  in  State  and  National  conven- 
tions, and  he  is  alive  to  every  factor  that  will  lift  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  to  a  high  plane  of 
success.  A  man  with  these  principles  that  have 
marked  his  business  cannot  help  but  succeed  and 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  fact  that  brains,  honesty 
and  hard  work  will  accomplish  every  task  and  achieve 
all  that  he  could  desire. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and_  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor^  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  tiventieth 
of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeeding 
issue. 


Painting   Steam   Radiators   in   Gloss   White  or 
Ivory. 

L.  and  P.,  Virginia,  write: — We  will  thank  you 
to  publish  in  your  next  issue  an  answer  to  our 
question  and  suggest  best  treatment  to  keep  en- 
amel on  steam  radiators,  white  or  ivory  tint. 

We  have  just  finished  a  room  in  a  gloss  enamel 
ivory  tint.  The  radiator  in  this  room  is  composed 
of  two  sections  of  metal  (we  believe  it  is  sheet 
iron)  suspended  from  the  wall,  and  this  we  have 
trouble  with,  the  enamel  having  turned  as  yellow 
as  saffron. 

We  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  special 
make  of  enamel  that  will  stand  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  radiator  when  in  use  for 
heating  purposes.  We  coated  one  in  another  room 
with  flat  lead  and  have  had  trouble  with  this  also. 
We  should  also  mention  that  the  radiators  in  ques- 
tion were  finished  in  maroon  color,  enameled  or 
varnished  before  installation  about  thirty  years 
since  and  are  still  in  good  condition,  the  writer 
having  worked  on  the  house  when  it  was  erected. 
The  enamel  we  used  lately  and  had  trouble  with 
because  of  its  not  standing  the  heat  bears  a  fancy 
trade  name  and  is  manufactured  by  a  reputable 
varnish  company. 

Answer :  The  manufacturers  of  the  goods  make 
no  claim  in  their  advertisement  as  to  this  partic- 
ular enamel  being  heat-resisting,  but  assert  that 
it  will  not  discolor  when  used  on  exterior  or  high- 
class  interior  work,  and  here  is  where  you  erred  in 
applying  the  material  on  steam-heated  surfaces. 
You  should  have  procured  a  baking  enamel  in 
white  and  tinted  it  ivory  with  as  little  color  as  pos- 
sible, and  applied  at  least  two  coats,  runnins:  in 
some  steam  after  applying  the  first  coat,  permit- 
ting this  beine  baked  on.  Caution  is  required  to 
have  this  hard  before  applying  the  next  coat,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  set  somewhat  before  the 
steam  is  turned  on.  Any  reputable  varnish  maker 
can  furnish  such  an  enamel  when  specified.  Flat 
lead  paint  on  steam  radiators  is  boimd  to  Ijccomr 
yellow  rapidly,  when  the  heat  is  turned  on,  as 
white  lead  is  more  sensitive  than  zinc  oxide,  which 
is  the  pigment  base  in  hcat-resistinc  white  cnamH. 

We  cannot  recommend  anv  special  brand  of 
enamel  that  will  not  discolor  under  the  conditions 
you  have  named,  and  you  must  trv  o!ic  that  is 
guaranteed  by  the  maker  or  seller. 

That  the  maroon  paint  you  speak  of  has  stoorl 


for  thirty  years  is  natural,  because,  as  you  say, 
the  radiators,  when  installed,  had  been  finished  at 
the  factory,  the  color  and  varnish  most  likely 
having  been  baked  on  the  metal. 


Finishing  Walls  in  Hospitals  to  Stand  Washing. 

E.  M.  W.,  Idaho,  says  he  has  a  job  of  finishing 
the  walls  in  a  hospital  and  would  like  to  hear  of 
the  best  method  of  doing  it  so  they  will  stand 
washing.  The  plaster  will  be  smooth  finished  and 
a  hurry-up  job. 

Answer:  We  would  suggest  to  apply  a  coat  of 
varnish  wall  size  next  to  the  plaster,  this  size  to 
consist  of  a  hard  drying  interior  varnish,  thmned 
with  62  deg.  benzine,  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  var- 
nish to  on^  part  benzine  by  volume.  This  size 
must  be  entirely  free  from  tackiness  before  pamt- 
ing  is  proceeded  with  or  subsequent  coats  are 
liable  to  crack,  alligator  or  peel  off. 

Follow  with  a  coat  of  inside  flat  wall  coatmg, 
such  as  can  be  obtained  from  any  paint  supply 
house,  and  see  that  this  also  dried  thoroughly  and 
hard  before  applying  a  final  coat  of  finish. _  For 
this  vou  can  use  anv  good  interior  gloss  finish  or 
interior  enamel  that  you  obtain  from  a  supplv 
house.  We  would  suggest  that  you  look  through 
our  advertising  pages  for  a  selection  of  these 
goods.  To  have  this  finish  so  free  from  porosity 
that  it  is  readilv  cleansed  from  time  to  time  by 
washing  with  mild  solutions  of  soap  and  water,  the 
finish  must  contain  at  least  a  portion  of  good,  hard 
gum  varnish.  A  finish  made  from  white  lead  is 
not  desirable  for  hospital  rooms:  it  should  be 
made  with  zinc  white  as'  a  base.  You  mav  find  it 
advisable  to  applv  two  coats  to  the  finish,  m  which 
case  the  coat  next  succeeding-  the  flat  coat  should 
be  cut  some  with  turpentine  to  produce  an  eggshell 
gloss. 

Sawdust    for    Cleaning    Wax    from  Hardwood 

Floors. 

L  S  E.,  Massachusetts,  wants  us  to  advise  him 
how  to  prepare  sawdust  for  placin"-  it  on  hardwood 
floors  before  sweeping  same.  The  ^oor  is  that  of 
a  lorl^e  room  and  hns  vcrv  little  wax  .^n  it.  He 
should  like  to  sprinkle  some  of  the  <aw.lu^t  over 
the  ucor  so  as  not  to  raise  anv  dust. 

Answer:  We  have  no  information  on  tliat  jiouit, 
although  we  know  sawdust  is  used  for  cleaning 
purjicses  on  floors.  P.ut  sawdust  moistened  with 
v/ater  would  hardh-  <ln  in  vour  case  on  account  of 
the  wax,  and  we  would  suggest  that  vou  screen  the 
sawdust  throucfh  a  sieve  with  \\iile  cinMigli  mesh 
to  let  tlie  fine  dust  sift  ihronirh  and  use  the  coarser 
particles  on  the  floor,  "^'ou  might  sfirinkle  this  over 
the  surface  and  then  before  beginning  to  sweep 
throw  a  verv  flnc  ^prav  of  water  on  the  sawdust, 
but  nr  1  monnh  tn  iMTreiitilih-  wet  the  floor. 


Substances  for  Fly  Paper— How  Prepared. 

I,.  S.  E..  Massachusetts,  desires  to  know  what 
the  substance  used  on  flv  iiaper  is  composed  of. 

Answer:  Powdered  black  pepper  is  mixed  with 
syrup  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is  spread  with  a  wide 
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brush  upon  coarse  blotting  paper.  Common  brown 
syrup  will  answer,  but  syrup  made  from  sugar  is 
preferable,  as  it  dries  more  quickly.  For  use  a 
piece  of  the  paper  is  laid  on  a  shallow  plate  and 
dampened  with  water.  This  is  safest  to  use,  where 
children  are  about,  it  being  non-poisonous. 

Another  recipe  is  to  melt  rosin  and  adding  boiled 
linseed  oil,  then  add  honey  to  make  it  the  consist- 
ency of  syrup.  Soak  manila  paper  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  alum  and  let  it  dry,  then  apply  the  substance 
with  a  brush. 


Paperhangers'  Flour  Paste  That  Will  Keep. 

P.  F.  C,  Maryland,  would  like  to  see  a  good  for- 
mula for  a  permanent  paste  that  will  keep  from 
souring  or  molding  for  a  few  months.  Should  be 
concentrated  enough  to  be  diluted  with  water  when 
required  for  use  and  give  perfect  adhesion. 

Answer:  The  peculiar  advantage  of  a  paste  made 
by  the  following  method  is  that  it  is  made  up  quite 
thick,  never  becomes  watery  or  sour,  keeping  at  lease 
three  months,  even  in  summer  time,  so  that  stock 
can  be  made  up  in  any  quantity.  Here  are  tigures 
for  making  a  small  batch  for  trial  and,  by  increasing 
them  correspondingly,  larger  batches  can  be  com- 
pounded. In  the  top  part  of  a  graniteware  double 
cooker  place  one-half  pound  good  wheat  flour,  one- 
half  ounce  each  of  powdered  alum  and  borax,  one- 
sixteenih  ounce  of  boric  acid  and  oil  of  sassafraf. 
Mix  with  a  square  redwood  paddle,  adding  one-haif 
pound  cold  water,  beating  up  the  mass  until  all  lumps 
have  disappeared ;  then  add  two  ounces  acetic  acid 
of  36  per  cent,  and  boiling  water,  one  quart,  all  ar 
once ;  then  place  over  the  fire  and  heat  to  break  up 
the  starch  globules,  indicated  by  bluish  tint  and  grea^ 
adhesiveness,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  burning. 
Do  not  heat  too  long,  as  it  keeps  cooking  somewhat 
after  removal  from  fire.  Place  into  a  covered  jar, 
and  when  wanted  for  use  reduce  the  paste  with  boil- 
ing water,  two  parts  to  one  of  paste,  adding  the  water 
slowly  while  whipping  the  mixture  smooth. 

White  Ammonia,  or  Household  Ammonia. 

E.  A.  C,  Ohio,  would  like  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes white  ammonia. 

Answer:  Shred  or  shave  four  ounces  of  laundry 
soap,  or  white  ivory  soap,  fairly  fine,  and  dissolve  by 
the  aid  of  heat  in  four  pints  of  rain  water ;  then  cool 
and  add  four  pints  of  16  per  cent,  aqua  ammonia. 
When  higher  strength  of  ammonia  is  used  use  five 
pints  of  rain  water  and  only  three  pints  of  aqua  am- 
monia.  This  is  also  sold  as  "household  ammonia." 


Formulas  for  Furniture  Polish. 

G.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  us  to  publish  a  few 
simple  formulas  for  furniture  polish  that  are  easy  to 
make  up  and  easy  to  applv  to  household  furniture. 

Answer:  i.  Wood  alcohol,  two  fluid  ounces;  raw 
linseed  oil.  fifteen  fluid  ounces;  spirits  of  turpentine, 
fifteen  fluid  ounces,  makes  one  quart  and  is  mixed 
cold. 

2.  Melt  one  ounce  by  weight  of  parafiin  wax  ;  take 
froim  fire  and  add  one  pint  each  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

3.  Mix,  without  heat,  eight  fluid  ounces  kereosene 
oil,  three  fluid  ounces  each  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  raw  linseed  oil  and  two  fluid  ounces  of  cedar  oil. 

4.  Mix,  cold,  one  fluid  ounce  acetic  acid,  one  fluid 
ounce  hydrochloric  acid,  four  fluid  ounces  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  ten  fluid  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil. 


Directions  for  use  of  any  of  the  above: — First, 
thoroughly  clean  the  furniture  from  adhering  dirt  by 
the  use  of  warm  soapsuds.  After  wiping  dry,  apply 
the  polish  with  a  woolen  or  cotton  rubber  on  a  brush, 
so  that  the  surface  is  well  covered,  then  using  soft, 
dry  rags,  rubbing  briskly  and  with  friction  until  dry 
and  a  high  polish  is  obtained. 


Ink  That  Will  Not  Spread  on  Show  Cards. 

A.  K.,  Illinois,  writes  that  he  experiences  trouble 
in  writing  show  cards  because  of  his  blank  ink 
spreading  over  the  lines. 

Answer:  The  following  has  been  used  by  some 
show  card  writers,  who  claim  to  have  had  excellent 
results  in  drawing  very  broad  as  well  as  the  finesi 
lines  with  sharp  outlines : — 

Melt  four  ounces  shredded,  clean  white  wax  and 
one  and  one-half  ounces  white  soap  by  heat,  and  when 
well  amalgamated  add  one-half  ounce  of  lampblack. 
Mix  well,  heat  strongly  and  add  one  ounce  of  gun^ 
shellac.  Heat  again,  mix  well,  let  cool  and  bottle 
for  use.    Use  a  wide-mouth  jar  and  cork  tightly. 


Cement  for  Bicycle  Tires. 

W.  K.  S.  desires  us  to  publish  the  formula  for  a 
certain  brand  of  bicycle  cement. 

Answer:  We  are  not  in  position  to  furnish  the 
composition  of  this  proprietary  article,  but  here  is 
one  thai  was  published,  by  the  India  Rubber  World 
some  years  since : — 

Macerate  together  until  dissolved  three  grams  fisn 
glue,  six  grams  gutta  percha,  twelve  grams  India 
rubber  and  ninety-six  grams  carbon  bisulphide.  To 
mend  bicycle  tires,  rubber  behs  and  other  kinds  of 
rubber  material,  clean  the  edges  of  the  break,  if  nec- 
essary strengthen  with  sQme  stitches  and  fill  up  the 
spaces  with  the  cement  thinly,  letting  each  successive 
layer  dry  some  before  putting  on  another.  When 
more  has  been  laid  on  than  really  needed  shave  oflf 
the  excess  with  a  thin,  sharp  knife  that  has  been 
dipped  m  water. 


Origin  of  Japan  Wax  and  Supply. 

P.  H.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C,  desires  to  know  wha*-. 
the  Japan  wax  that  he  finds  in  one  of  our  formulas 
for  furniture  polish  really  is  and  where  it  may  be 
had  Says  that  he  called  at  drug  stores  and  paint 
supply  houses,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  of  this 
wax,  and  now  is  under  the  impression  that  another 
vv-'ax  was  embodied  in  the  formula  under  that  name 
to  make  it  sound  more  technical. 

Answer :  It  appears  rather  strange  to  us  that  you 
should  have  failed  in  your  search  for  the  article,  in- 
asmuch as  Japan  w-ax,  which  is  the  product  of  several 
trees  in  Japan,  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  at  least  forty  years  under  that  name  and  . 
has  been  quoted  in  the  Prices  Current  or_  Market 
Reports  of  the  oil,  paint  and  drug  trade  journals. 
Japan  wax  is  as  white  as  refined  paraffin  wax,  but 
harder  and  not  as  granular,  and  is  used  in  this  polish 
because  it  aids  the  beeswax  in  drying.  It  is  also 
nnlv  one-third  the  cost  of  pure  beeswax.  Balfour, 
Williamson  &  Co.,  43  Exchange  place.  New  York 
city,  are  first  hands  in  the  importation  of  Japan  wax. 
and  will,  no  doubt,  furnish  a  sample  for  practical 
trial  if  you  write  them,  sending  stamps  for  return, 
and  will  give  vou  names  of  dealers  handling  this^ 
material.  ,      *   '  ^'  • 
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Cash  Drawer  Advice 

How  the  'Phone  Can  Help  Fill  It. 
By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


ONE  must  keep  off  the  dead  roads.  Travel 
the  straight,  and  you  can  make  your  des- 
tination what  you  wiU. 
There  used  to  be  a  saying-,  "All  roads  lead  to 
Rome,"  which  was  quite  true  in  the  old  days, 
when  Caesar  made  one  highway  going  out  from 
the  great  Italian  city,  and  from  this  many 
branched  into  every  part  of  the  Empire;  but  that 
is  not  true  today.  You  know  you  may  throw  a 
bit  of  bark  into  a  rivulet  and  if  it  keeps  to  the 
center  of  the  stream  and  going  idth  the  current 
will  some  day  reach,  the  ocean. 

The  point  is  clear.  It  makes  little  difference 
where  you  are,  if  you  have  patience,  industry  and 
perseverance  you  can  reach  the  main  highway 
which  leads  direct  to  the  goal  you  seek — the  goal 
of  your  intelligent  ambition — 'but  you  must  keep 
off  "the  small,  dead-end  roads,  those  that  lead  to 
the  land  of  nowhere  and  failure. 

If  some  way  sign  "tips  you  off"  that  you  are 
■on  one  of  these,  turn  back  and  start  over — the 
sooner  the  better.  Remember  Abraham  Lincoln 
found  his  way  from  a  little  obscure  log  cabin  to 
the  White  House,  and  Edison  began  on  the  wind- 
ing country  path,  which  finally  led  to  international 
fame;  so  it  may  be  with  you.  Do  not  be  discour- 
aged the  first  few  miles ;  frequently  consult  the 
guide  book  of  experience  and  intelligently  choose 
your  course.  AVatch  the  guidepost  at  the  cross- 
roads, the  signpost  of  honesty,  enthusiasm,  per- 
severance and  initiative.  Follow  these  and  you 
v.ill  never  find  yourself  in  a  rut. 

Successful  merchandising  is  composed  of  many 
small  vmits,  combined  to  make  a  successful  whole. 
Here  are  a  few  points  that  will  keep  you  out  of 
possible  ruts  and  help  fill  the  cash  drawer: 

Telephone  Profits. 

Your  telephone  can  be  made,  as  some  one  has 
said,  to  pay  your  rent.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  sales 
getter  if  properly  n?,ed.  Now,  think  this  over  and 
give  it  a  real,  practical  trial.  Rerhaps  you  have 
thought  of  this  idea  before,  but  have  never  made 
the  real  effort  to  work  it  out  to  any  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  telephone  is  a  wonderful  device  for  nuick 
action,  and  the  possibilities  of  making  it  a  selling 
force  can  never  be  reali;^ed  until  you  get  down  to 
business  and  "work  it  to  a  finish."  You  must 
understand  that  the  getting  of  best  results  lies 
with  yourself  or  the  man  who  is  handling  the 
'phone.  He  must,  above  all,  bear  in  mind  that  tact 
and  courtesy  have  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  this  selling  utility,  and  certain  iTclpfni  rules 
should  be  planned  and  practiced.  A  record  should 
be  kept  of  all  good  customers,  both  live  and  pros- 
pective, and  this  list  should  be  always  at  hand  for 
special  use  in  emergency. 

Frenuent  callinp-  gives  the  impression  that  vou 
have  the  partv's  interest  at  stake,  and  that  you 
are  overlooking  no  point  to  favor  him.    AA''hen  vou 


have  anything  especially  good,  call  up  your  cus- 
tomers and  solicit  their  orders. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  take  on  a  new 
line  of  varnishes,  something  especially  adapted  fo'' 
interior  use.  There  are  a  great  many  prospects 
who  can  be  telephoned  into  buyers.  Of  course, 
you  may  have  notations  that  a  certain  customer 
will  be  in  the  market  at  a  special  time  for  varnish 
of  the  character  featured,  and  the  quickest  way  is 
to  telephone  him  as  soon  as  the  goods  arrive.  \  ou 
should  make  him  feel  that  you  are  always  keeping 
him  in  mind  and  working  for  his  interests.  No  one 
will  fail  to  appreciate  this  point. 

Calling  him  up,  however,  is  not  always  enough. 
You  should  be  very  tactful  in  the  manner  of  your 
approach,  and  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  that  the 
party  to  whom  you  are  speaking  is  at  a  distance. 
Always  be  cheerful  in  your  tone  of  voice;  always 
speak  distinctly,  clearly  and  right  to  the  point ; 
have  your  data  in  mind  or  special  features  jotted 
down  before  you  ring  up,  and  be  sure  that  you  are 
posted  on  every  line. 

Remember,  Avhen  the  weather  is  bad  outside, 
many  among  your  trade  must  stay  indoors,  and 
this  is  the  time  for  you  to  use  your  'phone  con- 
stantly. You  also  can  take  advantage  of  dull  hours 
in  the  business  day  and  call  up  customers,  offering 
them  certain  lines  of  your  merchandise,  and  when 
these  orders  are  taken  over  the  telephone  be  sure 
that  they  receive  very  careful  attention.  Set  down 
every  detail  in  the  matter  of  shade  numbers  or- 
dered, time  of  delivery,  etc.,  for  if  the  trade  comes 
to  find  that  orders  are  carelessly  taken  the>-  will 
not  be  enthusiastic  when  next  >^u  call,  and  In- 
sure the  goods  are  exactly  as  you  rcf^rcsciif  them 
to  be. 

A  large  force  of  telephone  clerks  is  not  neces- 
sary. You  can  utilize  your  regular  peoi)le  behind 
the  counter,  but  vou  must  insist  in  each  case  on 
intelligent,  careful  handling. 

Remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
be  made  out  of  side  lines.  Rusiness  that  can  be  cre- 
ated among  your  regular  customers.  There  are 
many  automobile  specialties,  for  instance,  on  the 
market  now  which  arc  liaving  an  enormous  sale  and 
can  be  easily  sold  along  with  your  house  paints,  var- 
nishes, enamels,  etc. 

The  constant  use  ami  ring  of  the  telephone  can 
also  l>e  made  to  keep  vour  ca.sh  drawer  ringing,  and 
if  one  line  is  not  sufficient  to  handle  the  calls  nr  to 
take  care  of  your  work,  it  is  well  to  have  another  one 
in  order  that  annoying  delays  may  not  l>e  occasioned, 
and  while  each  added  line  is  an  added  exi>ense,  it 
also  can  he  made  a  i>otential  business  getter,  for  ciiHs 
lost  because  of  husv  lines  often  mean  loss  of  trade. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  have  an  efiicient. 
courteous  clerk  to  handle  these  calls — one  whose 
salesman.'^hip  can  be  depended  upon,  and  whose  tact 
and  intelligence  is  such  as  to  win  trade  on  other 
items  not  included  in  the  original  request. 
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When  someone  calls  up  for  a  gallon  of  No.  145  I. 
W.  Blank's  house  paint,  and  the  clerk  at  the  'phone 
takes  the  order,  letting  him  go  immediately,  he  i? 
not  a  real  salesman.  He  should  continue  with : — "We 
have  just  received  a  splendid  lot  of  quality  floor  var- 
nish, and  can  ofifer  it  to  you  at  a  very  attractive 
price.  It  is  so  good  that  I  want  you  to  try  a  gallon 
of  it,  for  I  know  how  particular  you  are  and  just 
what  you  demand  in  a  floor  varnish.  Let  me_  send 
you  over  some,"  etc.,  etc.  Never  try  to  "skin"  a 
customer;  be  absolutely  fair  in  everything  that  you 
.  do  with  him.   "Once  burned,  twice  shy,"  you  know ! 

Too  much  talking,  however,  is  just  as  bad  in  its 
effects  as  too  little.  Be  sure  of  yourself  and  then  be 
brief  in  your  arguments  and  solicitations.  Remem- 
ber that  many  customers  are  oftentimes  very  well 
posted  and  do  not  insult  them  by  frequently  contra- 
dicting their  views,  but  rather  try  to  draw  them 
out,  appreciating  their  suggestions,  etc.  Always 
treat  a  customer  as  if  he  was  intelligent.  To  recog- 
nize by  any  word  or  act  his  ignorance  is  to  lose  his 
confidence  and  trade. 

If  you  are  tactful  with  even  the  most  obstinate,  he 
will  remember  you  and  come  cak  for  further  pur- 
chases. 

There  are  some  cranks  who  will  do  everything  ia 
their  power  to  get  you  to  lose  your  temper.  That 
is  what  they  want  you  to  do.  Just  fool  them  by 
maintaining  a  quiet  voice,  and  you  will  make  a 
friend  of  them.    Make  it  a  habit  to  be  pleasant  over 


the  telephone,  no  matter  what  the  other  party  does. 
You  will  find  that  it  will  smooth  out  many  a  grouch 
and  keep  a  sale.  ^ 

Know  Your  Customers. 

Friendship  is  cemented  and  sales'  greatly  increased 
by  one's  ability  to  know  the  characteristics,  the  ad- 
vantages and  minus  points  of  the  character  with 
whom  he  is  dealing.  Individuals  often  possess  pecu- 
liarities of  make-up,  which  may  not  always  result 
in  a  minus  value,  if  they  are  but  carefully  handled. 

There  are  certain  ones  who  can  be  reached  by  an 
appeal  to  their  vanity,  their  supposed  good  judg- 
ment, etc. 

The  retail  business  in  small  and  even  large  tovms 
is  one  that  is  still  done  among  friends,  neighbors  and 
acquaintances.  There  is  many  a  store  we  might  cite 
that  does  not  see  a  strange  face  in  a  week,  and  this, 
let  me  tell  you.  is  no  reflection  on  the  proprietor's 
business  methods,  but  rather  is  a  credit  to  his  mer- 
chandising. In  the  smaller  communities  there  are 
often  no  new  people  coming,  and  to  keep  old  patron? 
year  in  and  year  out  is  a  distinct  mark  in  your 
favor,  but  in  the  large  centers,  where  the  communi- 
ties are  changing  from  time  to  time,  new  faces  are 
the  order,  and  you  must  try  to  sense  personalities  at 
first  contact,  and  remember  that  whenever  there  is  a 
change  in  the  community  a  business  opportunity  is 
at  hand. 

Use  your  phone. 


Decoration  of  a  Hall 


By  John  H.  Hasselman. 


A FEELING  of  curiosity,  sometime  of  anxi- 
ety, comes  over  a  person  who  makes  his 
first  call  at  any  residence  or  home,  pro- 
viding his  first  call  is  of  a  friendly,  visiting  nature. 
Persons  burdened  with  cold-blooded  business  calls 
would  hardly  exert  their  aesthetic  feelings  to  pa>- 
much  attention  to  any  wall  or  ceiUng  treatment  or 
to  the  general  decora'tion  of  the  first  room  they 
enter,  in  this  case,  the  hall. 

I  ahvays  compare  the  hall  with  a  bower  in  a 
beautiful  park,  with  much  sunlight  and  play  of 


shadows  produced  by  a  mass  of  foliage  of  a  very 
fine  variegated  assortment  of  delicate  shades  of 
rich  Oliver lusset,  brown  and  pink.  Through  this 
bower,  one  is  supposed  to  enter  the  different  apart- 
ments of  a  house  with  a  healthy  feeling  of  good 
nature  and  friendship.  Temperaments  differ  con- 
siderably,  also  the  requirements,  and  accordingly 
ihe  decorator  should  be  guided  by  them,  but  with 
it  aU  he  should  employ  his  artistic  imagiriaci.jn  as 
much  as  possible  to  produce  a  healthy  and  pleas- 
ing result. 


Deicil  Shomnp^  the  Three  Different  Size  Leaves. 
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The  suggestion  I  make  in  this  particular  scheme 
should  be- worked  out  as  follows:— 

Aiscertain,  first,  jif  the  plastering  is  thoroughly 
dry.  This  cannot  always  be  deiermmed  by  lest 
of  the  hand;  a  hand  is  always  more  cr  less  , damp 
and  therefore  -  a  slight  dampness  would  not  be 
noticed,  nevertheless  would  cause  no  end  of 
trouble  afterwards.  As  a  last  and  thorough  trial 
therefore,  resort  to  a  piece  of  designer's  glue,  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  size.  This  glue, 
which  comes  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  similar  to  a 
sheet  of  very  thin  celluloid,  and  is  used  by  design- 
ers for  transferring,  is  v?ry  sensitive  and  detects 
dampness  where  a  hand  would  fail  to  do  so.  This 
piece  of  sheet  glue  is  held  flat  against  several  places 
of  the  plastered  surface  for  one  or  two  minutes 
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each  time.  If  there  is  no  perceptible  curling  in 
the  sheet  glue,  one  can  be  positive  that  the  plaster 
is  dry. 

With  a  little  water,  ascertain  the  amount  of 
suction  of  the  plastered  surfaces  and  make  the  size 
accordingly,  preferably  an  oil  or  a  very  good  var- 
nish size. 

All  patching  should  be  done  previous  to  sizing. 
Sandpapering  should  not  be  allowed  and  if  done 
at  all,  then  it  should  be  done  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  final  trowelling  of  plaster  by  the  plaster- 
ers causes  it  to  form  a  hydratcd  surface,  very  much 
like  the  surface  of  an  egg  shell.  If  this  surface 
is  cut  by  coarse  or  heavy  sandpapering,  the  lime 
loses,  in  these  exposed  cuttings,  its  surface  or 
protection  and  causes  discolorations  and  some- 
times swellings,  in  the  operations  to  follow. 
I    Leave   the   size   to   dry   over   night,   when  the 


watercolor  can  be  applied.  It  is  advisable  to  add 
to  the  size  some  dental  plaster,  in  proportion  of 
one-half  pound  plaster  to  one  gallon  of  size.  This 
should  be  kept  well  stirred,  during  application,  so 
as  to  insure  an  even  toothy  surface. 

The  ceiling  and  walls  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  tint  of  color ;  ceilings  in  water  and  walls 
in  flat  oil  color.    The  tint  should  be  of  a  tone  as 


Detail  Showing  Finished  Decoration  of  Wall. 


one  sees  in  early  mornings,  of  a  cool  gray,  rose 
tint,  yet  do  not  forget  to  add  to  your  tint  a  little 
raw  sienna  so  as  to  soften  the  pearly  tone. 

The  designs  of  llic  stencils  to  be  used,  a  de- 
tailed wall  section  and  a  scale  drawing  aoromp,any 
this  article.  The  ceiling  is  left  entirely  plain.  The 
wall  is  stenciled  all  over,  using  the  smallest  of  the 
three  leaves,  illustrated,  with  a  tint  somewhat 
darker  than  the  ground  or  body  color  of  the  wall. 
A  mixture  of  white,  ultramarine  blue,  raw  sienna. 
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moss  green  and  crimson  lake,  in  their  proper  pro- 
portions, will  produce  this. 

Stencil  the  first  one  pretty  full  at  the  base  of 
the  ^A'al] :  not  quite  so  full  over  the  middle  section 
and  quite  sparingly  over  the  upper  section.  Fol- 
low this  up  by  stenciling  with  the  second  leaf  and 
fill  in  the  different  spaces  left  by  the  first  one.  Do 
not  follow  a  set  rule,  but  stencil  rather  promiscu- 
ously, sometimes  overlapping  the  first  leaf  and 
always  leaving  here  and  there  glimpses  of  the 
ground  color.  Dp  not  stencil  this  second  leaf  cle^r 
to  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Use  two  tints  and  two  brushes.  One  tint  as 
the  first,  but  with  a  little  more  blue,  green  and 
crimson.  The  second  tint  made  stronger  and  with 
more  raw  sienna,  the  crimson  lake  and  raw  sienna 
predominating.  Finally  take  the  third  leaf,  the 
largest  of  the  three  and  stencil  all  over,  but  very 
sparingly,  through  the  middle  section  and  none  to- 
wards the  upper  part,  but  very  full  down  below. 
For  this  mix  two  colors,  one  an  olive  and  the  other 
a  rich  crimson  shade,  such  as  one  notices  in  autiirtn 


leaves  and  blend  the  colors  while  stenciling.  Some- 
times the  crimson  and  sometimes  the  olive  pre- 
dominating. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  wall  tint 
entirely,  but  leave  glimpses  of  it  here  and  there. 
Some  of  the  darkest  leaves  can  be  emphasized  by 
hand. 

The  woodwork  should  not  be  painted,  but 
stained  into  a  silver  gray  finish  and  rubbed. 

The  leaded  glass  window  is  best  in  natural  glass. 
Curtains  of  a  rather  transparent  warm  gray  tone, 
a  grandfather's  clock,  either  in  silver  g"ray  or_ma- 
hogany  finish,  and  two  or  three  good  size  palms  in 
dull  brass  oots  will  help  to  give  an  air  of  cozmess. 
The  parquet  floor  is  to  be  stained  in  Flemish  oak 
and  the  predominating  color  in  the  rugs  should  ,be 
dull  brown. 

A  hall  decorated  in  the  above  manner  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  dining-room  described 
in  the  September  issue  of  The  Painters'  Maga- 
zine and  leaves  a  pleasant  impression  upon  any  one 
entering. 


The  Painter  as  a  Public  Health  Aid 

War  Work  by  Federal  Authorities  Should  Encourage  Property  Owners  to  Use  More 

Paint  for  Cleanliness  and  Sanitation. 

By  G.  D.  Grain,  Jr. 


THE  activities  of  those  engaged  in  public 
health  work  have  taken  on  a  particularly 
important  aspect  since  the  United  States  went 
to  war.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  In 
die  first  place,  a  large  number  of  doctors  have  been 
taken  from  civil  practice  and  have  gone  into  military 
work,  so  that  the  public  may  find  it  more  difficult  to 
get  medical  attention,  a  little  later  on,  than  has  beei 
the  case  heretofore.  Therefore,  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, always  better  than  its  cure,  is  especially  desir- 
able at  this  time. 

In  the  next  place,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
in  the  making,  members  of  the  great  national  army 
called  into  being  by  the  selective  draft,  are  quar- 
tered at  the  cantonments.  Special  efforts  are  being 
made,  not  only  in  the  camps  themselves,  but  in  the 
districts  surounding  them,  to  eliminate  the  danger 
of  sickness,  especially  such  as  is  likely  to  imvolve  an 
epidemic,  and  thus  be  exceptionally  hard  to  combat. 
This  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  all  of  the 
civil  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  has  been 
made  to  feel  that  precautions  against  disease  are 
especially  important  at  this  time. 

The  painter  and  the  paint-brush  have  always  been 
health  agents.  "Clean-up  and  paint  up"  has  been 
effective  as  a  slogan  because  the  suggestion  implied 
ir  it  has  been  connected  with  health.  "Cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,'"  l)ut  it  is  also  next  to  and  a 
part  of  health.  Personal  and  community  hygiene, 
meaning  cleanliness,  eliminates  personal  and  com- 
munity disease.  Therefore,  the  services  of  the  painter 
are  decidedly  valuable  at  this  time,  when  the  w^hole 
Bublic  i?  being  urged  to  look  out  for  health,  to  study 


prevention,  and  not  to  rely  on  the  doctor  after  tak- 
ing sick  so  much  as  preventing  sickness  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  paint  trade  should  get  in  line  with  this  phase 
of  the  war  situation.  The  soldier  fighting  in  tlie 
trenches  in  France,  or  in  training  in  the  camps  of 
America,  needs  the  support  of  the  folks  at  home. 
He  wants  to  know  that  they  are  in  good  condition, 
from  a  health  standpoint,  as  this  is  essential  to  the 
proper  spirit  of  well-being  on  his  part.  If  he  is  to 
worry  about  sickness  at  home,  he  cannot  do  his  best 
as  a  soldier.  And  on  the  general  proposition  of  sup- 
porting the  soldiers  by  more  efficient  industrial  opera- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  civilian  population  must 
maintain  good  health  if  this  result  is  to  be  brought 
about. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  which  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  public  health  authorities  ar 
this  time,  the  following  statement  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon-General W.  C.  Rucker,  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  will  be  of  interest : 

"At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  service  is 
largely  concentrated  on  the  sanitation  of  the  extra- 
canton'ment  zones,  this  work  being  performed  in  co- 
operation with  State  and  locall  health  authorities. 
Officers  have  been  detailed  to  the  cominunities  and 
territory  in  immediate  contiguit}^  with  military 
camps,  and  intensive  health  campaigns  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  dysentery,  and  other 
conimunicable  diseases  have  been  inaugurated.  You 
can  readily  understand  that,  next  to  the  sanitation  of 
the  camps  themselves,  this  work  is  most  important, 
as  the  soldier  is  fully  as  liable  to  contract  disease 
outside  of  his  camp  as  within. 
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"At  all  cantonments  where  tliis  work  has  been  in- 
stituted, the  Siate  health  authorities  have  been  ad- 
vised witti  and  are  rendering  valuable  assistaiice; 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  local  health  agencies. 
This  phase  of  our  work  would,  of  course  make  a 
story  m  itself. 

"The  demonstrations  in  rural  sanitaaon  work, 
which  has  not  been  considerably  curtailed  on  accoimt 
of  the  war,  are  conducted  upon  request  of  State 
health  agencies. 

"Other  lines  along  which  we  are  struggling  in  co- 
operation with  State  health  agencies  and  for  which 
they  should  receive  as  much  credit  as  ourselves,  are 
the  reporting  of  the  incidence  of  disease,  the  deter- 
mination.of  the  quality  of  all  water  used  on  Interstate 
carriers,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
traveling  public,  and  studies  of  the  organization  of 
municipal  and  State  health  bodies.  The  work  of 
liolding  examinations  for  the  selection  of  competent 
district  and  municipal  health  officers  is  really  along 
this  line. 

"A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Congress 
for  the  creation  of  a  Sanitary  Reserve.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  go  far  toward  bringing 
about  even  closer  co-operation  between  Federal  and 
local  health  agencies  than  now  exists,  although  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  co-operative  effort  was  never 
c«i  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  at  the  present  time." 

This  statement  from  die  Washington  health  author- 
ities, supervising  public  health  work  for  the  Federal 
Government,  shows  that  the  war  has  given  it  a  great 
impetus  in  many  directions ;  and  certainly  the  public 
has  never  before  received  such  a  definite  idea  of  the 
value  of  work  of  this  kind.  Never  before  has  the 
idea  of  prevention  been  given  such  significance,  be- 
cause never  before  has  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
soldiers  been  so  great,  nor  the  scope  of  the  efforts 
along  this  line  as  widespread. 

What  does  all  this  mean  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
painter,  the  paint  dealer  and  the  paint  manufacturer? 

'It  mfians,  if  it  means  anything,  that  paint  and  paint- 
ing should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
iii  a  striking  and  emphatic  way  in  connection  witb 
this  general  public  health  movement. 

Clean-up  and  paint-up  has  been  presented  as  a 
beautifying  proposition,  with  disease  prevention  in- 
cidental to  the  improvement  of  appearance.  Now 
the  idea  should  be  put  forward  principally  as  a  health 
measure. 

Go  into  any  'arge  hospital  and  see  the  crews  of 
painters  at  wofk — ^not  for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  all 
the  year  'round.  Walls  are  being  refinished,  dirty 
surface?  are  being  washed  and  painted,  and  the  idea 
of  sanitation,  for  which  the  hospital  stands,  is  l>eing 
put  int'>  practice.  The  hospital  administrators  kniow 
that  tliey  cannot  consistently  preach  sanitation  if  their 
own  premises  are  in  an  unsanitary  condition  They 
know  that  a  dirty  wjUI  looks  and  is  unsanitary ;  that 
a  clean,  freshly  painted  wall  is  a  self-evident  proof  of 
sanitary  conditions  in  that  building;  and,  therefore, 
they  keep  their  men  busy  constantly,  for  over  three 
hundred  days  a  year,  going  over  their  buildings  and 
keeping  them  in  the  best  possible  condition  from  the 
standpoint  of  sanitation. 

The  public  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  ♦"hat 
attention  to  health  means  attention  topainting;  and 
that  paint  means  cleanliness,  destruction  of  favorable 
conditions  for  the  spread  of  germ  life,  and,  in  short, 


the  encouragement  of  health  and  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

The  man  who  paints  his  house  inside  and  out  is 
"doing  his  bit"  in  the  war,  because  he  is  doing  his 
part  to  promote  health.  Fvery  contracting  painter 
and  paint  store  ought  to  suggest,  by  means  of  window 
displays,  newspaper  advertising,  circular  letters,  etc., 
that  tills  sort  of  work  is  proper  and  in  line  witii  the 
general  effort  to  promote  health  during  war  time. 

The  master  painters  and  stores  located  in  citie-: 
where  the  cantonments  have  been  established  can 
take  advantage  of  the  keen  interest  aroused  in  the 
welfare  of  the  soldier  boys,  and  in  the  general  effort 
to  promote  healthful  conditions  in  the  surrounding 
districcs,  by  urging  attention  to  the  painting-up 
movement.  Funhermore,  local  pride  can  be  ap- 
pealed to,  since  these  army  camps  are  being  visited 
by  thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  country, 
who  are  there  to  investigate  the  development  of  the 
new  soldiers,  and  to  visit  friends  and  relatives  at  the 
camps.  Property-owners  should  be  told  that  one  way 
to  advertise  the  city  and  make  a  good  impression  on 
these  visitors  is  to  paint  their  buildings. 

While  other  communities  have  not  been  given  the 
advantage  of  the  work  of  the  public  health  authon  - 
ties,  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  soldiers  from  the 
spread  of  disease  which  may  originate  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  they  are  just  as  much  interested  in 
the  general  proposition  of  reducing  the  need  f  -^r 
doctors  by  reducing  the  amount  of  sickness. 

"The  doctors  are  going  to  war  :  reduce  the  demands 
upon  them,  and  help  those  who  remain  behind  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  population,  by  pre- 
ventive measures,"  is  the  message  the  paint'  trade 
should  give  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located. 

And  the  message  need  not  be  confined  to  the  value 
of  paint  along  this  line.  The  suggestions  of  the 
public  health  people,  on  the  subject  of  proper  drink- 
ing water,  good  sewerage,  etc.,  should  be  dissem- 
inated in  announcements  of  this  kind,  to  show  that 
the  paint  trade  is  in  earnest  in  its  propaganda.  This 
will  add  to  rather  than  diminish  the  interest  in  what 
it  lias  !o  say  on  the  subject  of  its  own  business.  The 
addition,  following  these  general  suggestions  about 
public  health  matters,  of  striking  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  painting  as  disease  prevention,  will  meet  with 
a  receptive  hearing,  and  will  be  taken  as  a  logical 
part  of.  the  suggestions  already  given  on  the  other 
topics. 

The  public  is  being  appealed  to  at  present  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  economy  in  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds.  It  is  being  urged  in  some  quarters 
that  only  things  which  are  absolutely  needed  sliouhl 
he  bought,  the  remainder  being  conserved  for  invest- 
ment in  Liberty  Bonds.  While  the  intent  of  this 
advice  is  good,  it  is  al.so  true  that  ilic  elTect  of  a  policy 
of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  every  one  would  resuit  in 
depressed  business  conditions,  and  therefore  in  an 
inability  on  the  jxart  of  the  countrv  to  rcinkT  tJic 
support  which  is  needed  in  carrying  en  war  work 
along  successful  lines. 

However,  not  even  tlic  most  ardent  achwate  of 
economy  could  ol^ject  to  the  use  of  paint  in  the  work 
of  health  promotion  which  has  been  given  attention 
because  of  the  war.  .Since  the  maintenance  of  health 
and  the  prevention  of  sickness  have  a  definite  eco- 
nomic value,  reducing  expense  not  onlv  to  the  indi- 
vidual, I)ut  in  many  cases  to  the  community  at  large, 
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the  effort  to  achieve  these  ends  is  one  which  can  be 
regarded  as  helping,  rather  than  hindering,  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  as 
suggested  above,  the  individual  who  uses  paint  in  a 
judicious  and  intelligent  way  at  this  time  is  really 
doing  his  bit  for  the  country,  because  he  is  doing  his 
part  to  make  his  own  premises  sanitary  and  there- 
fore free  from  the  danger  of  disease.  He  is  protect- 
ing his  home,  his  neighbors  and  the  community,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  affected  by  conditions  in  his  property. 

The  paint  trade  has  a  real  opportunity  not  only 
to  co-operate  with  the  public  health  authorities  in  the 
spread  of  information  regarding  the  duty  of  every 
one  in  the  work  of  creating  healthful  conditions,  buc 
in  increasing  the  appreciation  of  paint  as  an  agent  of 
health.  While  many  people  think  of  paint  in  connec- 
tion with  cleanliness,  and  k-now  that  no  house-clean- 
ing is  complete  until  the  paint  brush  has  been  ap- 
plied, they  do  not  always  think  of  it  in  connection 
with  'the  work  of  preventing  disease.    And  yet  since 


cleanliness  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  health,  and 
since  paint  therefore  helps  to  prevent  sickness  by 
making  for  clean  surroundings,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  its  value  in  public  health  work. 

The  war  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  are  the  big  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  American  and  all 
over  the  world  today.  The  trade  which  is  making 
progress  is  the  one  which  is  getting  in  touch  with 
these  subjects,  and  is  correlating  its  business  to  them. 
The  paint  people  can  do  this  to  better  advantage  than 
nearly  any  other,  but  with  the  additional  benefit  that 
the  lessons  learned  during  wartime,  and  applied  to 
improve  conditions  so  as  to  make  war-work  more 
productive,  can  likewise  be  made  use  of  when  ^  peace 
is  restored.  The  man  who  gets  the  "paint-up"  idea 
now  will  continue  to  make  use  of  it  always. 

For  permanent,  effective  propaganda  for  paint,  the 
application  of  the  material  in  health  conservation  is 
at  present  the  most  potent  of  all  possibilities. 


Helpful  Hints  on  Paper  Hanging 


By  John  V.  Loeffler. 


MANY  articles  on  the  subject  of  paperhang- 
ing  have  been  written  and  methods  of 
doing  the  work  outlined,  but  either  no 
reason,  or  a  poor  one,  has  been  given  for  sorne  of 
the  methods.  As  a  professional  mechanic  and  not 
a  theorist  I  will  endeavor  to  outline  plans  of  pro- 
cedure and  give  good  reasons  for  them.  However, 
I  must  add  that  some  very  helpful  books  on  this 
subject  have  been  written  and  I  must  thank  the 
authors  for  some  of  the  information  contained  m 

them.  '  ,  ^. 

Consider  the  Wall  First. 

Before  proceeding  to  paper  a  room  we  must  first 
consider  the  foundation— the  wall  or  surface  upon 
which  the  decoration  is  to  be  applied  m  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  stay  applied.   Plastering,  either  new 
or  from  which  wall  paper  has  been  stripped,  must 
be  examined  as  to  porousness.    New,  clean,  mod- 
ern plaster,  as  I  usually  find  it,  will  not  nepd  size  or 
filler  except  in  some  particular  cases.   It  is  not  my 
.  object  to  instruct  how  to  prepare  size  or  paste  tor 
the  various  conditions,  since  articles  of  this  kind 
can  be  bought  and  Avhich  are  near  perfection. 
Filling  Cracks. 
Holes  and  cracks  in  walls  are  best  repaired  with 
coarse  plaster  of  paris  and  patent  plaster  mixed 
equal  •  or  either  one  of  these  mixed  with  very  fine 
sifted  sand.    Sand  tends  to  prevent  shrinkage  and 
hastens  hardening.     Cracks  should  be  dug  out 
down  to  the  laths  and  keys  opened  with  a  pointed 
tool  and  plaster  pressed  into  the  keys  to  make  a 
permanent  job.    If  the  surface  to  be  papered  is 
very  porous  it  needs  a  heavy  size.   If  it  has  a  sur- 
face like  whitewash  surface  the  pores  would  ab- 
sorb the  moisture  in  the  paste  and  the  paper  would 
come  loose.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  pre- 
sents no  pores  or  key,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hard, 
durable  varnish,  then  we  need  size,  or  if  syrup  or 
the  like  is  added  to  the  paste,  the  paper  will  stick. 
Loose  Paper. 
We  often  find  places  where  paperhangers  have 


papered  over  loose  paper.  Now  the  new  paper  in 
shrinking,  caused  by  the  heat  from  stoves,  etc., 
will  always  crack  at  the  edge  of  old  loose  paper 
Points  within  every  square  foot  of  surface  should 
be  o-one  over  with  a  scraper  in  quest  of  loose 
paper.  But  for  the  best  work  all  old  paper  should 
be  removed  if  there  is  more  than  one  layer,  and 
a  smooth  job  is  to  be  done.  . 

To  take  oflP  old  paper  is  not  always  practicable. 
The  principal  reasons  are  the  expense  involved, 
and  bad  or  weak  plaster.  However,  the  most 
practical  method  of  taking  ofif  paper  is  to  spray  it 
and  let  it  soak  considerably,  using  cold  water.  Hot 
water  evaporates  too  quickly. 

Glue  must  not  be  added  to  paste.  It  causes  ordi- 
nary wall  paper  to  crack  sooner  or  later  and 
causes  much  trouble,  in  that  where  _  paper  is 
cracked  it  comes  ofif  easily  at  that  point,  but  it 
other  points  it  adheres  tenaciously  and  in  places  it 
appears  tight,  but  is  very  loose.  If  old  paper  is 
found  in  this  condition  you  may  rest  assured  that 
glue  was  mixed  with  the  paste,  or  the  glue  size 
was  not  permitted  to  dry  sufficiently  on  the  wall. 
Atmospheric  Conditions. 
An  important  point  to  mention  is  the  air ;  if  it  is 
damp  and  cool  the  side  wall  strips  should  soak  a 
little  before  hanging.  If  left  to  soak  on  the  vvall 
they  will  show  blisters  and  wrinkles  and  in  drying 
they  may  not  draw  out.  Neither  the  paste  nor 
paper  should  be  blamed  if  work  shows  remaining 
blisters,  but  give  more  attention  to  the  matter  of 
expansion  of  papers  before  hanging. 

If  the  stock  or  grade  of  paper  is  such  as  wall  not 
stand  much  soaking,  then  see  to  it  that  the  room 
is  warm  and  airv.  Ceiling  strips  naturally  get 
more  dry  air  than  wall  and  they  may  be  hung  im- 
mediately. .  . 

Many  paperhangers  find  it  saves  time,  when 
hanging  cheap  papers,  to  hang  side  wall  first.  The 
ceiling'  and  border  next  is  hung  from  scaffold, 
which  makes  it  easier  for  hanging  border. 
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Assuming  that  ceiling  is  hung  first  it  is  best  to 
follow  a  line  marked  oi¥  previously  by  holding 
it  along  so  the  shear's  point  marks  a  line  18  inches 
from  side  wall  and  follow  this  line  with  the  first 
strip.  It  should,  however,  be  ascertained  first  if 
the  angles  of  side  wall  and  ceiling  are  straight 
before  marking  line  i8  inches. 

It  should  always  be  observed  that  we  should 
work  away  from  most  light  so  the  edges  show 
little  shadow  and  are  not  so  noticeable.  To  hang 
the  first  ceiling  strip  18  inches  from  the  side  wall 
is  of  advantage.  It  may  save  filling  out  after  the 
last  full  strip  and  also  the  full  figure  of  pattern 
may  thus  be  shown. 

No  strip  should  be  hung  in  haphazard  fashion 
in  regard  to  pattern.  You  may  estimate  on  equali- 
zation or  dividing  out  of  pattern  on  ends  while 
cutting  strips  on  the  floor.  On  the  side  wall 
equalizing  of  pattern  must  also  be  observed — top, 
bottom,  sides,  especially  in  a  narrow  sjDace  be- 
tween two  windows,  etc.  Cut-out  borders  should 
have  special  consideration  on  this  point. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  on  tile  or  block  pat- 
terns for  kitchens  and  bath  rooms.  A  full  block  or 
tile  should  always  show  at  the  bottom.  '  Stick  on  strip 
at  top  temporarily  and  set  bottom,  then  finish  out  to 
top.  The  top  may  also  show  a  full  block,  but  the 
ceiling  and  borders  may  have  to  be  dropped.  Im- 
provement on  appearance  and  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  extra  work  in  filling  out  with  side  wall 
above  the  windows,  makes  this  method  well  worth 
while. 

When  you  come  to  a  window  when  hanging  the 
strips,  cut  paper  exact  with  a  straight  trimmer.  It 
is  important  to  cut  exactly  in  comer  and  lap  as  little 
as  possible  if  plaster  in  corner  is  cracked.  If  you 
lap  very  much  or  turn  corner  without  cutting  th" 
paper  it  iwill  soon  show  large  wrinkles  and  tear 
loose,  caused  by  the  building  vibrating. 

After  a  number  of  strips  have  been  hung  it  is 
well  to  inspect  the  work  and  paste  down  open  seams 
while  still  wet.  Some  points  I  also  wish  to  mention 
are  on  cutting,  matching,  pasting  and  folding.  Study 
your  pattern.  If  a  straight  pattern  (the  same  figures 
on  both  edges  opposite  to  each  other)  the  strips  are 


cut  through  the  same  point  of  figure  or  dot  on  mar- 
gin each  time  and  there  will  perhaps  be  much  waste. 

If  an  alternate  pattern  to  save  paper  cut  one  strip 
through  the  figure;  the  next  intermediate  of  figure 
and  so  on.  \'ou  may  take  two  bolts  and  cut  two 
strips  at  one  time. 

In  plain  and  oatmeals,  unroll,  cut  and  roll  back  to 
starting  point  so  alternate  strips  are  reversed  and 
the  same  shaded  edges  come  together  in  hanging. 

Study  your  pattern.  You  may  save  several  rolls 
by  a  few  minutes'  reflection.  This  is  important,  es- 
pecially if  you  have  competition  and  wish  to  con- 
serve stock. 

The  quickest  way  tO'  find  the  quantity  of  papc 
needed  is  to  find  the  distance  around  the  room  in 
feet.  It  takes  two-thirds  as  many  i8-inch  strips  as' 
there  are  feet.  Deduct  two  strips  for  each  ordinary 
opening.  Ascertaining  the  length  of  strip,  find  how 
many  you  get  from  a  roll.  Find  the  measurement  of 
ceiling.  If,  for  example,  15  feet  by  13  feet  3  inches, 
you  figure  how  many  strips  it  takes  if  laid  side  by 
side  to  cover  this  space.  In  this  case  it  takes  nine 
strips.  Any  room,  figured  along  these  lines,  will  be 
easy  to  estimate  on.  By  a  little  practice  you  can  tell  ' 
at  a  glance  how  much  paper  it  is  necessary  to  cut  up 
into  strips. 

When  the  paper  is  cut  and  lying  face  down, 
whether  wall,  ceiling  or  border,  paste  that  end  first 
which  goes  on  the  wall  first.  By  this  method  the 
soaking  process  is  more  equally  distributed. 

While  pasting  the  paper  see  to  it  that  the  edge  of" 
strip  is  even,  or  about  one-eighth  inch  over  the  edge 
of  table  so  you  get  no  paste  on  the  face  of  strip. 
This  is  important  if  the  paper  has  been  machine 
trimmed  and  the  trimmed  edge  is  toward  you. 

If  for  some  reason  you  have  to  patch  some  part 
of  the  work,  it  is  best  always  to  tear  the  patch  to  be 
put  on — ^tear  it  so  every  bit  of  face  shows  and  the 
thin  edges  resulting  can  be  pressed  with  the  fingers 
so  they  will  not  show  at  all. 

If  the  stock  you  are  using  will  stand  much  soak- 
ing, then  you  may  hang  many  strips  before  unfold- 
ing the  pasted  bottom  and  cutting  off.  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  pattern  does  not  run  down  hill  or 
up. 
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Signs  and  Sign  Painters 

The  Promotion  of  Business,  Bronze  and  Gold  Leaf  Signs. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


THE  traveling  or  "tramp"  sign  painter,  as  he  is 
ucually  called,  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for  the  present,  at  least.  Sign  pamting 
has  been  organized  into  a  business,  quite  extensive  m 
scope  Some  of  the  larger  firms  cover  the  whole 
Utiited  States,  while  others  embrace  certain  sections 
with  hoardings  scattered  over  the  territory  com- 
prised,'which  they  lease  to  advertisers.  _ 

As  to  the  average  country  sign  pamter,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  enough  initiative  to  get  all  the 
work  in  his  community,  for  in  almost  every  village 
and  small  town  there  is  work  needed  that  may  be  had 
for  the  asking.  In  such  places,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work,  but  it  takes  work  to  get  all 
there  is  to  do,  but  like  everything  else,  the  more  one 
does  the  more  one  will  get  to  do.  When  work  is 
wanted  to  be  done,  it  is  easy  to  get  it  to  do,  but  when 
one  has  to  argue  the  necessity  and  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  job  done,  it  is  sometimes  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  land  a  job,  but  that  is  what  one  has 
to  do  if  one  would  get  all  that  there  is  in  the  sign 
painting  business. 

There  is  much  sign  painting  in  towns  and  villages 
that  should  be  done,  hut  country  merchants  are  slow 
to  reahze  the  value  of  extensive  and  judicious  adver- 
tising, and  it  requires  considerable  tact  and  manouv- 
ering  to  get  such  work  when  the  person  you  are  try- 
ing to  interest  either  cannot  or  will  not  see  its  im- 
portance Ofttimes  a  man  works  harder  to  land  a 
fob  than  to  do  the  work,  but  when  once  done  it  is  a 
strong  incentive  for  others  to  do  likewise  To  get 
something  started  right,  of  which  small  jobs  are  the 
prime  factor  and  in  which  several  people  are  inte- 
ested  is  half  the  battle. 

I  know  of  one  man  who,  with  an  automobile,  does 
work  over  quite  a  territory.  His  itinerary  covers  a 
number  of  small  towns  and  villages.  He  visits 
them  at  regular  intervals,  doing  window  signs  and 
such  work  that  may  be  finished  the  same  day,  and 
taking  work  home  with  him  that  requires  consider- 
able time  to  do.  He  also  does  considerable  work 
for  incorporated  towns,  townships  and  automobile 
clubs,  etc.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  small  tin  sigiis 
for  advertising  purposes.  He  has  been  at  this  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  business  men  in  the  various  towns  has 
built  up  a  fairlv  paying  business. 

In  all  small  towns  of,  say,  from  500  to  2,000  in- 
habitants, where  there  is  no  regular  sign  painter, 
there  are  always  several  jobs  waiting  for  the  man 
who  comes  along  to  do  them.  Such  towns  will  not 
support  a  sign  writer.  There  is  not  enough  work 
If  the  work  is  done  at  all  it  is  done  by  the  local 
house  painter,  or  by  some  one  journeying  from  place 
to  place  He  does  what  may  be  done  quickly,  and 
then  moves  on.  Hence,  the  best,  or  wliat  should  be 
the  best  class  of  work,  is  left  undone,  but  by  taking 
in  several  towns  and  visiting  each  place  regularly, 
doing  all  kinds  of  sign  work,  a  profitable  business 
may  be  worked  up. 


The  only  way  to  promote  any  kind  of  business  in 
a  number  of  towns  is  to  do  like  commercial  sales- 
men, that  iS,  when  you  visit  a  town,  canvass  every 
business  place  in  it,  also  others  who  are  likely  to 
have  sign  painting  to  do.  No  salesman  gets  enough 
business  in  any  one  town  to  pay  his  firm  for  going 
after  it.  It  is  the  aggregate  business  of  several  towns 
that  pays.  So  it  is  with  the  country  sign  painter. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  secure  much  work  on  your 
first  visit.  That  is  no  reason  why  the  work  is  not 
there  to  do.  By  advertising  and  calling  at  stated 
times  the  business  will  grow.  Business  men  will 
learn  to  expect  you,  and  the  period  between  calls  will 
give  them  time  to  think  of  what  they  want  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  you  to  do  when  you  call  again.  If  you 
are  an  expert  sign  writer,  local  opposition  won't  cut 
much  ice.  Make  a  specialty  of  quickly  painted  win- 
iow  signs. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tell,  on  paper,  how  to  do  a  sign, 
but  a  widely  different  thing  to  do  the  work.  How- 
ever, the  reader  may  be  able  to  get  a  few  points  that 
may  be  of  some  use  to  him.  The  main  thing  is  good 
brushes,  and  a  variety  of  them.  Camels'  hair 
brushes,  bristle  fitches  and  lettering  pencils,  and  a 
few  small  artists'  brushes ;  also  some  filling  in 
brushes,  the  size  of  which  should  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

A  large  variety  of  small  signs  may  be  well  and 
quickly  done  by  making  tie  stems  or  bars  of  the  let- 
ter with  a  single  stroke  of  the  brush.  Select  a  pen- 
cil that  will  make  the  bars  the  width  wanted.  Trim 
it  by  cutting  square  across  the  point,  in  order  to  make 
the  ends  of  the  hairs  even,  so  that  when  a  bar  of  a 
letter  is  started,  the  end  will  not  be  ragged  but 
straight  and  even,  with  sharp  corners.  By  using  the 
broad  face  of  the  brush  altogether,  a  block  letter 
will  be  formed.  Roman  letters  may  be  formed  with 
a  single  brush.  For  the  narrow  parts  of  the  letter, 
use  the  brush  without  trimming,  after  a  broad  part 
is  formed,  that  is,  edgewise. 

If  the  surface  is  well  painted  and  smooth,  a  bar, 
two  inches  wide,  may  be  easily  made  with  a  single 
stroke  of  the  brush.  The  shading,  if  any,  may  or 
may  not  join  the  main  stems  of  the  letters.  The 
quicker  way  is  to  strike  the  lines  of  the  shading  so 
they  do  not  come  in  close  contact  with  the  face  of 
the  letters.  Allow  a  narrow  line  of  the  background 
to  show  between. 

Bronze  and  Gold  Leaf  Signs  on  Glass. 

A  neat  sign  may  be  made  on  glass  with  bronze  as 
follows: — Make  a  size  of  turpentine  japan  or  gold 
size  and  add  a  little  color,  as  near  the  color  of  the 
bronze  intended  to  be  used  as  possible,  and  thin  with 
turpentine.  If  it  don't  work  right,  add  a  little  var- 
nish. When  this  is  nearly  dry,  just  so  there  is  the 
least  perceptible  tack  to  it,  take  a  pounce  filled  with 
bronze  and  pounce  it  on,  rubbing  with  a  soft  cloth. 
It  may  be  pounced  on  by  using  a  soft  cloth,  dipping 
into  the  bronze.    Different  colored  bronzes  may  be 
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used,  thus  making  the  letters  two  or  more  colors. 
After  the  face  of  the  letters  are  bronzed  and  dry,  a 
shading  may  be  put  on  in  the  same  way  with  bronze, 
or  it  may  be  made  with  paint  in  the  usual  way. 

If  a  durable  sign  on  glass  is  wanted,  gold  leaf  or 
good  paint  should  be  used. 

Gold  leaf  is  always  put  on  the  inside  of  the  win- 
dow. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  outline  the  letters 
on  the  outside  of  the  window.  Make  a  size  by  dis- 
solving a  piece  of  isinglass  in  a  pint  or  more  of  wa- 
ter. Then,  with  a  brush,  cover  the  space  flush  with 
this  size.  The  modern  method  of  laying  gold  leaf  is 
direct  from  the  book.  Cut  the  gold  leaf  into  suit- 
able pieces  with  the  thumb  nail  as  you  proceed.  Rub 
the  brush  over  your  hair  and  touch  it  to  the  piece  of 


leaf  that  is  to  be  laid.  The  leaf  will  adhere  to  the 
brush,  when  it  may  be  carried  to  the  letter. 

Lay  the  leaf  so  it  extends  slightly  beyond  the  out- 
lines of  the  letters.  Shape  and  straighten  the  letters 
with  paint  applied  to  the  leaf.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is  the  most  difficult  to  do,  and  it  is  the  most 
essential  part.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
get  the  letters  true,  the  spaces  right  and  well  bal- 
anced, which  is  rather  difificult  for  the  painter  of  lit- 
tle experience,  for  the  letters  must  be  painted  back- 
wards. When  dry,  brush  off  the  gold  leaf  remaining 
around  the  letters  and  give  a  coat  of  varnish,  which 
should  extend  slightly  beyond  the  edges  of  the  let- 
ters. Drop  black,  thinned  to  a  working  consistency 
with  turpentine,  is  generally  used  for  the  backing 
up,  although  any  stout,  flat  paint  will  do. 


Punctuation  for  Painters 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Requirements  of  the  Bulletin  Artist  and  Sign  Writer. 

By  Jacob  Backes. 


SHOULD  I  put  in  an  apostrophe  or  a  period,  or 
both?  And  if  either,  then  where?  To  an- 
swer these  questions  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  his  customer  occasions  many  a 
quandary  to  the  sign  painter,  always  confronted 
with  new  words,  new  names,  new  ideas  and  novel 
combinations  of  all. 

No  one  may  reasonably  expect  a  sign  painter 
to  be  a  professor  or  a  walking  "booktionary." 
Even  the  shining  lights  in  the  high  circles  of 
finance,  politics,  literature  and  theology  are  often 
faulty  in  their  spelling,  locution  or  punctuation — 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  as  close  to  the  truth,  or 
closer,  to  say  that  their  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries are  faulty  for  them.  In  proof  of  this,  and 
possibly  as  a  consolation  to  some  sign  artist,  occa- 
sionally having  to  refix  a  job  or  perhaps  discouraged 
about  his  temporary  inability  to  steer  his  way  clear 
through  the  orthographical,  punctuational  and  syn- 
tactical mazes,  I  may  say  that  as  an  employee  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  I  corrected,  in  literally  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  manuscriptal  infelicities  (to  state  the 
matter  politely)  in  literary  work  carrying,  amon^ 
numerous  others,  such  names  as  those  of  cx-Presi- 
dent  Taft.  Samuel  Blvthc,  Norman  Angcll,  Kath- 
leen Norris,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  H.  G.  Wells. 

The  most  widely  prevalent  and  most  frequent- 
ly made  mistake,  which  trips  up  those  who  paint, 
engrave,  emboss  or  cast  signs,  consists  in  the  in- 
correct insertion  of  periods  in  cases  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

20th.  Century  Express 

5th.  Avenue  and  34th.  Street 


3rd.  Door  to  the  Right 

Boy  Wanted  on  the  6th.  Floor 

The  periods  in  the  above  are  all  wrong.  It 
may  astonish  some,  who  have  been  doing  lhi>^  for 
years  and  all  over  town,  to  learn  that  expressions 
like  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  etc.,  are  not  at  all  abbrevia- 


tions and  are  never  properly  followed  by  periods 
except  when  they  end  sentences,  which  they  do 
in  extremely  rare  instances.  It  is  as  superfluous 
to  insert  periods  in  such  cases  as  it  would  be  to 
paint  or  print:  Twentieth.  Century  Express,  or 
Fifth.  Avenue  and  Thirtjz-fourth.  Street. 

It  is  seldom  correct  and  never  in  good  form 
to  abbreviate  a  word  by  using  both  the  apostrophe 
and  the  period.  It  is  certainly  neater  and  more 
legible  to  use  only  the  period  for  that  purpose, 
whether  the  abbreviated  expression  comes  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Examples: — 
Incorrect  Correct 

Sup't.  Supt. 

Pres't.  Pres. 

Treas'r.  Treas. 

Dep't.  Dept. 

In's.         *  Ins. 

Ft.  Ft. 

Y'ds.  Yds. 

Q'ts.  Qts. 

Gal's.  Gals. 

Bbl's.  Bbls. 

St's.  Sts. 

Aves.  Aves. 
The  next  li^t  cmUains  eighU'cn  words  often 
used  in  sign  and  show  card  work  .-md  fre(|uenlly, 
sad  to  say,  mispunctu;itc(l  in  the  ni;iUcr  of  the  posi- 
tif)n  or  the  omission  of  tlie  ;ip(i^ti(i|ilic.  1 1'  ;iny 
one  of  the  following  words  ends  w  ith  tlu'  --ound 
and  sign  of  s.  as  indir,itc(l.  the  apostrophe  must 
invariably  be  insei  tt'd,  and  exclusivelv  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  : — - 

child's  man's  today's 

children's  men's  tomorrow's 

gentleman's  salesman's  tonight's 

gentlemen's  salesmen's  woman's 

gentlewoman's  saleswoman's  women's 

gentlewomen's  saleswomen's  yeesterday's 

.\n  example  of  unsightly  and  altogether  nn- 
nccessarv  inclusion  of  periruls  ;it  the  end  of  lines 
is  often  seen  in  this  stvle: 
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Miss  Jessie  Lee  Soprano. 

Mrs.  James  Hendrix  Alto. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones  Tenor. 

Mr.  Julius  White  Bass. 


Where  dotted  or  lineal  leaders  are  introduced 
in  lines,  as  illustrated  above,  no  periods  should 
be  used  at  the  end  of  lines.  Even  in  lines  ending 
in  the  abbreviation  c  for  cents,  a  v.ertical  sequence 


of  periods  does  not  look  well.  For  example,  a 
form  to  be  preferred  would  run  something  like 
this  :— 

Ham  and  Eggs    30c 

Small  Steak  25c 

Fried  Liver  with  Onions  20c 


The  occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  perpen- 
dicular sequence,  especially  at  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  lines,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  ex- 
perienced printers  and  sign  painters ;  one  reason, 
among  several,  being  that  such  succession  of  words 
establishes  an  objectionable  "river"_  or  ^"gutter" 
down  the  canvas  or  column.    Here  is  a  "horrible 
example"  of  that  against  which  warning  is  made:— 
Decidedly  the  most  efficacious  of  all  would 
be  such  amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion as  would  permit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  veto  separate  items  of  the 
appropriation  bills  without  endangering  the 
enactment  of  the  laudable  features  of  the 
measures.     We  do  not  underestimate  the 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  the 
amendment  suggested,  but  surely  one  of  the 
kind  is  eminently  desirable. 
In  addition  to  the  26  capitals,  the  26  small 
letters  and  the  10  numerals,   making  62  charac- 
ters, the  public  schools  teach  the  use  of,  and  the 
tvpal  keyboards  provide  for,  additional  characters, 
from  20  up,  as  :,.-;:!""$%&'()  @  c  £ 
*  °  /,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  fraction  characters. 
All  these  characters  and  more   are  indispensable 
for  eflFective  typographical  composition,  where  im- 
perious circumstances  demand  Hnes  in  small  type, 
in  compact  array  and  of  uniform  length;  but _  it  is 
recommended  that  the   sign   painter   be  mighty 
stingy  in  the  use  of  many  of  them. 

When  he  sees  marks,  for  instance,  such  as  (  ) 
or;  in  copy,  he  knows  instantly  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  arrangement  or  wording  of  the 
copy,  something  is  wrong  with  the  novice  who  sent 
it  in.  You  do  not  languidly  turn  over  the  pages 
of  sign-painting  output  while  you  are  toasting 
your  shins  at  the  fire ;  and  effective  sign-painting 
language  has  no  use  for  many  of  the  punctuational 
impedimenta  required  in  mathematical,  theological, 
philosophical,  sentimental  or  profane  language. 
And  the  percentage  of  the  incorrect  or  superfluous 
use  of  "  and  "  is  higher  in  sign  work  than  it  ought 
to  be. 

As  distinguished  from  the  exigencies  of  ma- 
chinal typewriting  and  typesetting,  the  painter  en- 
joys superior  facilities  and  freer  play  in  centering, 
coloring,  spacing  between  words  and  lines,  and 
expansibility  or  contractibility  of  letters,  and  he 
should  make  use  of  these  advantages  in  relegating 
as  much  punctuation  as  possible.    As  an  example 


of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  the  Lord's 
Prayer  may  be  taken.  This,  as  typograpically 
rendered  in  my  Bible,  and  presumably  in  other 
Bibles,  demands  seven  comas,  seven  periods  and 
one  colon.  But  if  it  were  displayed  in  sign  fashion, 
the  artist,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that,  though 
the  words  are  inspired,  the  punctuation  is  not,  could 
"get  by"  without  any  recourse  whatever  to  punc- 
tuation marks,  say  as  follows : — 

OUR  FATHER 

Which  Art  in  Heaven 

Hallowed  Be  Thy  Name 
THY  KINGDOM  COME 

Thy  Will  Be  Done  in  Earth 
As  It  Is  in  Heaven 

Give  Us  This  Day  Our 
DAILY  BREAD 

AND  FORGIVE  US  OUR  DEBTS 
As  We 

Forgive  Our  Debtors 

And  Lead  Us  Not  Into 
TEMPTATION 
But  Deliver  Us  From 
EVIL 

FOR  THINE  IS 

The  Kingdom  and  the  Power 

And  the  Glory  ' 

FOR  EVER  AND  EVER 
AMEN 

Finally,  when  doubts  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
sign  painter  as  to  the  spelling,  punctuation  or 
grammar  of  submitted  business,  or  problems  con- 
front him  which  cannot  be  solved  by  reference  to 
dictionaries,  the  directories  or  the  preceding  lists, 
the  best  one  for  him  to  confide  his  troubles  to  is, 
neither  a  schoolma'am  nor  a  professor,  neither  a 
barkeeper  nor  a  policeman,  but  the  same  one  as 
the  master  printer  depends  on — a  proofreader. 

Proofreaders  are  not  classified  as  such  in  the 
directories,  and  orobably  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
known  to  hang  out  a  shingle  advertising  his  pro- 
fession or  his  skill  in  the  practice  of  it;  but  there 
are  a  number  of  proofreaders  in  every  town  of  con- 
siderable size.  Probably  the  place  of  residence  of 
a  proofreader  living  not  far  from  the  painter  may 
be  ascertained  by  simply  getting  in  touch  with  the 
secretary  of  the  local  typographical  union.  You 
will  find  the  proofreader  approachable,  with  possi- 
bly a  weakness  for  cigars  (good  ones,  of  course)  ; 
and  the  relevant  information  he  has  "on  tap"  may 
be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
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Vibration  Checks. 

VIBRATION  checks  or  fissures  are  the  result 
of  excessive  surface  strains,  oscillation,  and 
pressure  at  diverse  angles,  and  while  the 
master  car  painter  has  not  been  troubled  from  this 
source  to  the  extent  experienced  by  the  carriage  and 
automobile  painter,  he  is  nevertheless  forced  to  face 
it  at  most  inconvenient  times  and  when  explanations 
seem  inadequate.    To  the  layman,  this  form  of  sur- 
face disturbance  may  seem  far  fetched,  largely  be- 
cause of  its  technical  character,  but  to  the  painter 
who  meets  an  example  of  vibration  cracks  there  is 
something  mighty  embarrassing  in  the  situation.  This 
form  of  trouble,  on  the  steel  coach,  is  hard  to  control, 
for  with  all  the  mending  and  fixing  of  the  fissured 
patches,  the  car  once  in  service,  goes  right  on  doing 
the  same  old  contortions  over  and  over,  so  the  rent 
made  whole  to-day  may  yawn  wide  open  to-morroAV. 
The  naturally  suggested  remedy  for  this  trouble  is 
the  use  of  more  elastic  coatings.    These  are  qualified 
to  respond  to  the  strain  put  upon  them— giving  and 
taking,  as  it  were— and  thus  preventing  the  break  in 
the  film.    Unfortunately,  however,  this  elastic  fabric, 
in  these  days  of  quick  processes  of  painting  is  not  so 
easy  to  develop  as  in  former  times.    The  best  the 
master  painter  can  hope  to  do  is  to  build  up  a  founda- 
tion as  supple  as  time  and  the  properties  of  the  ma- 
terial will  permit,  and  then  trust  to  a  .kmdly  fortune 
to  do  the  rest.    If  the  undersurface  has  been  care- 
fully brought  along,  using  care  in  the  distnbution  of 
the  elastic  element,  with  the  coats  given  proper  time 
to  cure  out  and  dry  correctly,  the  main  thing  left  con- 
sists in  using  an  outside  finishing  varnish  of  a  rea- 
sonably elastic  nature,  and  putting  enough  of  it  n 
place  on  the  surface— say,  three  coats— to  jointly 
overcome  the  strain  effect  imposed.    The  question 
has  been  raised  that  perhaps  too  frequent  varnishing 
of  the  car,  with  the  result  of  creating  a  deep  body 
of  gum  and  other  constituents,  is  the  cause  of  many 
of  the  vibration  checks.    This  is  hardly  a  plausible 
reason,  since  the  steel  car,  as  a  rule,  is  not  varnished 
frequently  enough  to  allow  an  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  these  mediums.    Indeed,  most  steel  cars,  even 
when  varnished  twice  a  year,  show  a  very  thin  vestige 
of  varnish,  the  erosive  effects  combined  with  other 
foreign  matter,  appearing  to  have  unusual  power  for 
reduction  of  the  varnish  body.     With  the  primary 
foundation  made  right  and  tenacious,  the  ample  body 
of  varnish,  supple  and  fine,  renewed  at  the  opportune 
time,  vibration  checks  need  not  jjive  unusual  trouble. 


The  Cracking  of  Vam^sh. 

THE  cracking  of  varnish  is  certain  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  great  attainment  is  to 
postpone  the  visit  to  the  maximum  limit. 
And  it  is  quite  wonderful  how  the  master  car  painter 
is  able  to  prevent  this  cracking  and  fissuring  trouble. 
It  must  be  allowed,  at  the  beginning,  that  the  quality 
of  the  varnish  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
disDOsition  of  the  material  to  check  before  its  natural 
tim'e;  hence,  the  quality  must  be  above  suspicion  as 
one  of  the  first  steps  towards  adequate  prevention. 
Next  in  order  must  come  a  system  of  painting  and 
varnishing  calculated  to  withstand,  for  the  longest 


possible  limit,  the  strain  and  exacting  service  put 
upon  it.    What  shall  this  system  be,  in  the  main.'' 
Simply  a  few  fundamental  rules  of  practice,  granting 
the  quality  of  the  material,  from  start  to  finish,  to 
be  of  a  superior  grade.     First,  clean  and  careful 
application  of  all  tlie  coats  of  material.    Second,  a 
very  thorough  drying  of  these  various  coats.  Third, 
a  somewhat  cautious  exposure  of  the  finished  car  to 
the  direct  sunlight,  following  its  release  from  the 
shop.     With  these  matters  attended  to  fully.  _  the 
master  painter  may  correctly  enough  "put  it  up"'  to 
the  varnish  to  hold  its  place  and  form.    That  good 
varnish  does  this,  to  a  most  satisfactory  extent,  must 
be  admitted;  that  it  is  doing  it  to-day  better  than 
ever  before  must  also  be  admitted.    Even  the  best 
varnish,  like  the  best  constitution,  sometimes  breaks 
down  under  a  sudden  or  unusual  strain  or  burden 
put  upon  it,  so  the  fact  that  now  and  then,  at  least, 
the  varnish  tried  and  true  suffers  a  collapse  need  not 
greatly  disturb  anyone.    It  is  merely  exhibiting  its 
very  human  side  and  probably  not  responding  to  any 
organic  weakness.    Run  the  freshly  applied  varnish 
from  a  cool  atmosphere  to  a  hot,  sun  stricken  one, 
or  vice  versa,  and  the  strain  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion must  be  violent  at  the  most  moderate  esti- 
mate.   Think  it  over,  and  marvel  not  that  varnish 
occasionally  fails  to  stand  the  strain. 

Shop  Conveniences. 

SHOP  conveniences  are  studied  much  these  days 
by  railways,  but  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
painting  force,  thev  are  usually  lacking  m  not 
a  few  important  particulars.    This  is  due.  m  most 
cases  we  are  inclined  to  think,  to  the  fact  that  the 
erecting  engineer  seldom,  if  ever,  consults  the 
master  painter  relative  to  the  actual  practical  re- 
quirements.   Take  the  matter  of  the  shop  floor, 
for  example.  W^hat  erecting  authority  would  enter- 
tain, for  a  moment,  the  thought  of  consulting  the 
painter  for  direct  practical   advice  covering  the 
construction  of  the  shop  floor?    Concerning  the 
composition  of  the  floor,  the  engineer  should  prob- 
ably have  no  reason  to  advise  with  the  painter, 
but  concerning  the  conformation  and  levels  and 
drainage  of  the  floor,  he  may  well  take  counsel 
with  the  latter,  for  of  all  men  he  should  know 
practically  what  is  most  needed  to  serve  best  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  paint  shop  force.  There 
needs  to  be,  first  of  all,  a  perfectly  useful  and 
business-like  drainage  system  installed  under  the 
floor,  arranged  to  carry  off  at  once  all  refuse  liquid 
and  semi-liquid  matter,  water,  etc.   Then  the  floor, 
for  one  thing,  should  have  its  highest  level  be- 
tween the  cars,  and  its  lowest,  under  the  cars.  Here 
the  sewer  traps  need  to  be  installed.    This  plan 
will  provide  a  floor  space  free  from  water  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen,  and  a  good  working 
sewer  system  will  carry  off  the  refuse  at  once. 
Where  the  w-ashing  is  performed  at  various  points 
in  the  shop — wherever  the  cars  are  located  to  be 
washed — there  are  certain  to  be  wet  working  con- 
ditions unless  the  floor  contour  and  the  drainage 
provisions  are  quite  as  stated  above.   Another  con- 
venience, which  all  members  of  the  working  force 
are  .prepared  to  fully  appreciate,  is  a  system  of 
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scaffolds  working  at  the  least  outlay  of  manual 
labor,  and  in  the  quickest  time  possible.  That  sys- 
tem working  under  the  power  of  compressed  air, 
at  the  touch  of  a  button^  with  stationary  planking, 
gives  the  most  efficient  means  of  working  an  in- 
dispensable shop  labor  saving  device.  No  modern 
shop,  now  under  process  of  construction,  should 
be  completed  without  being  provided  with  a 
scaffolding  system  working,  preferably,  as  above. 
For  inside  car  work,  the  painters  should  be  sup- 
plied with  wooden  horses,  planks,  folding  jacks, 
etc.,  with  which  to  get  at  their  work  conveniently. 
A  lack  of  these  tends  to  lessen  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  shop.  Why  not  work  for  more  and 
better  shop  conveniences  and  thereby  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  working  force? 


Elasticity  Essential  in  Steel  Car  Painting. 

READERS  of  this  department  will  recall  the  fact 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  its  Altoona  plant,  installed  a  bak- 
ing oven  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating,  among 
other  things,  the  feasibility  of  finishing  passenger 
equ-pment  cars  through  the  medium  of  the  baking 
oven.  One  of  the  facts  brought  out,  during  the  ac- 
cumulation of  data  upon  the  subject,  shows  that  the 
linear  expansion  of  steel  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
wood.  This  indxates  that  considerably  more  elasticity 
is  needed  for  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric  protecting 
the  steel  surface  than  has  formerly  been  granted.  It 
is  admitted  that,  in  the  priming  of  the  new  steel  sur- 
face, less  o'l  is  needed  than  is  used,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
wood  surface,  the  capacity  of  the  steel  for  taking  up 
the  elastic  coating  being  limited.  The  percentage  of 
oil  used  for  the  priming  coat,  taking  steel  surfaces  as 
they  run,  should  not  exceed  one  part  oil  to  two  parts 
turpentine.  Not  a  few  master  car  painters  prefer  to 
use  one  part  oil  to  three  parts  turpentine.  Following 
th'S  coat  must  come  a  material  made  up  of  a  propor- 
tionately diminished  quantity  of  oil.  Having  the 
foundation  directly  over  the  steel  fastened  to  the 
latter  through  the  agency  of  a  portion  of  oil  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  metal,  with  the  entire  film  of 
surfacing  material  dried  through,  the  painter  may 
very  properly  give  heed  to  the  power  for  expansion 
of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  varying  degrees  of 
temperature.  The  undercoats,  having  had  their  share 
of  suppleness  imparted  to  them,  so  that  under  stress 
they  may  respond  to  the  strain  put  upon  .them,  the 
next  move  must  cover  the  necessary  elasticity  for  the 
coats  above.  The  roughstuff,  naturally,  must  go  to 
the  surface  with  a  percentage  of  brittleness  in  its  com- 
position, in  order  that  it  may  have  the  rubbing  prop- 
erty. When  this  foundat'on  has  been  rubbed  out,  set 
aside  for  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  then 
coated  with  color,  this  color  being  charged  with 
elasticity  by  the  addition  of  raw  linseed  oil.  and  then 
given  a  coat  of  varnish  color  made  of  an  elastic  rub- 
bing varn'sh,  we  have  the  supple  base  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  elastic  varnish  coats.  In  the  event  of 
using  enamel,  in  place  of  the  color  and  varnish  cobr, 
the  same  percentaee  of  elasticity  should  be  provided ; 
above  this  base  we  have  an  elastic  body  finishing 
varnish  to  carrv  out  the  elastic  method  for  the  steel 
surface.    In  this  manner  it  's  possible  to  insure  a  de- 


gree of  elasticity  for  the  finish  ample  to  meet  all  ths 
uemands  ot  the  widely  varying  degrees  of  exposure. 

Better  Locomotive  Painting. 

INTERVIEWING  a  foreman  locomotive  painter 
recently,  v/hose  opportunity  for  observation  has 
been  ample  enough  to  give  his  opinion  weight, 
the  remark  was  brought  out  that,  at  the  present  time, 
better  paint'ng  and  finishing  of  the  locomotive  is  be- 
ing done  than  formerly.  The  opinion  was  advanced 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  it  has  been  found  desir- 
able to  give  the  locomotive  equipment  thorough 
painting  repairs  while  in  the  shop  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  the  equ-pment  in  service  for  a  longer 
period  between  shoppings.  This  is  a  view  that  will 
be  heartily  seconded  by  master  locomotive  painte.-s 
in  general.  It  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  that  this 
class  of  equipment  has  been  given  insufficient  paint- 
'ng repairs,  and  as  a  result  of  this  cheaper  painting 
practice,  the  motive  power  has  suffered  both  from 
the  point  of  appearance  and  service  rendered.  The 
tissue  paper  paint  and  varnish  film  has  been  found 
inadequate  to  meet  the  sort  of  service  the  locomotive 
equipment  is  constantly  exposed  to.  There  has,  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  been  an  insistent  demand, 
perhaps  only  imperfectly  voiced,  for  a  better  class  of 
engine  paint  ng  repairs.  At  last  motive  powers  and 
even  the  general  manager's  office  have  recognized 
the  character  and  the  importance  of  the  demand  for 
the  better  class  of  work  to  come  from  the  painting 
department.  Today,  in  many  shops,  we  find  this 
change  of  view  in  respect  to  this  matter  being  em- 
phasized in  the  most  practical  manner  possible,  i.  e., 
■:n  the  form  of  more  and  better  painting  and  varnish- 
ir^g  repairs.  This  will  mean  more  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  painting  department:  greater  pros- 
perityand  a  larger  interest  rate  for  the  company 
upon  its  investment  in  motive  power,  and  greater 
efficiency  for  that  motive  power.  Perhaps  none  of  us 
vv  ould  wish  to  see  the  return  of  the  sensational  style 
of  ornamenting-  the  locomot've  equipment  once  in 
vogue,  but  in  the  more  thorough  painting  of  those 
parts  in  sore  need  of  substantial  protection  there  is 
practicallv  a  unanimous  call.  The  locomotive  tank, 
cab,  headlight,  headlight  brackets,  sand  box.  dome, 
bell  frame,  steam  chest  jacket,  cylinder  cover,  number 
plate,  driving  wheels,  truck  wheels  and  steam  chest 
saddles,  as  of  old  time,  need  a  fine  measure  of  good 
surfacing  and  pa'nting  and  varnishing,  with  the  other 
parts  of  tl-ie  -'iron  horse"'  treated  to  a  splendid  coat 
of  black.  Then  we  shall  reappear  with  a  round  need 
of  praise  for  the  thriftv  and  inexhaustible  train 
hauler;  then.  too.  the  owners  of  this  S^mson  in  black 
will  perceive  the  profit  of  thorousrh  painting. 


Are  the  Old  Ways  OutM^orn? 

SOiMETIMES  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  they 
are.  Recently  we  have  heard  master  painters 
aver  that  some  of  the  old  car  painting  methods 
are  still  applicable  to  these  latter  daj's.  The  oil  and 
lead  system,  at  first  glance,  seems  fairly  obsolete, 
yet  there  are  times  and  work  wdien  the  lead  and  a 
reduced  quantin^  of  raw  linseed  oil,  combined  with 
some  other  desirable  pigment,  performs  a  function  in 
shop  affairs  ouite  nuickly  and  perhaps  better  than 
the  new  fangl^d  mixture. 
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CALL  FROM  PRESIDENT  EGDORF. 

To  the  Members  of  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada:  — 

Brothers  -The  lime  is  fast  approaching  for  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Peoria  February 
5,  6,  7  and  8,  1918. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  program  has  been 
arranged  for  this  meeting,  and  the  Peoria  Association  is 
making  great  preparations  to  entertain  the  largest  num- 
ber of  delegales  and  visitors  that  has  attended  any  pre- 
vious convention.  -,  n 

Peoria,  being  so  centrally  located,  it  is  hoped  that  all 
local  and  State  associations  send  a  full  quota  of  delegates 
and  have  as  many  of  their  members  attend  as  possibly 
can. 

Our  Association  has  a  larger  number  of  State  and  locai 
associations  on  its  rolls  than  ever  before,  and  our  oppor- 
tunities to  better  conditions  have  never  been  so  favor- 
able, if  we  only  come  together  and  lend  our  efforts 
towards  making  a  success. 

The  secretary  is  preparing  to  mail  to  all  affiliated  with 
our  Association  copies  of  program  and,  by  referring  to 
same,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  topics  to  be  treated,  and 
the  names  of  the  writers  insure  a  successful  convention, 
and  it  should  be  an  incentive  to  bring  a  large  attendance 
to  Peoria. 

In  Uipse  strenuous  times  there  are  those  who  think 
that  conventions  should  be  omitted  during  the  war,  but 
let  me  call  their  attention  to  President  Wilson  s  word:  — 
"I  not  only  see  no  reason  why  commercial  conventions 
should  be  omitted  during  'the  war,  but  should  regret  to 
see  any  instrumentality  neglected  which  has  proved  serv- 
iceable in  stimulating  business  and  facilitating  its  proc- 
esses. This  is  not  only  a  time  not  to  allow  any  slowing 
up  of  business,  but  it  is  a  time  when  every  sensible  proc- 
ess of  stimulation  should  be  used." 

I  would  request  that  members  of  the  Association  and 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  same  keep  in  mind 
the  convention  and  so  shape  their  affairs  as  to  make  it 
profitable  for  them  to  attend,  thus  making  this  one  of 
the  most  successful  conventions  in  our  history. 

Fraternally, 

Geo.  E.  Egdorf, 

President. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  PEORIA. 
Boosting  Attendance  at  the  Coming  International 
Convention. 

THK  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  Secretary  E 
,1.  Hush,  of  the  Peoria  Local  ffixecutive  Uommittee, 
to  swrclaries  of  the  local  master  painters'  asso- 
ciations tlirougliout  this  country  and  Canada,  with  the 
view  of  bringing  out  the  largest  possible  attendance  at 
the  convention  of  the  International  A-sociation  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada,  to  be  held  in  Peoria,  111.,  February  5,  6,  7  and  8, 
1918:  — 

My  dear  Brother  Secretary:  — 

The  thirty-tourth  annual  convention  of  I  he  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  I'ainters  an^l  Deco- 
rators of  the  United  Stales  an(i  Canada  will  l)e  held  In 
Peoria,  111.,  February      G,  7  and  8,  191S. 

The  program  is  made  up  of  instructive  papers,  writlen 
by  men  who  have  nuide  a  study  of  the  subject.  They 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession  and  are  fully  cap- 
able of  giving  OK  ninch  information.  The  discussions  of 
these  papers  will  bring  forth  much  added  information. 

These  convention-,  should  be  atlendei!  h\  all  of  our 
members.  They  broaden  the  mind  and  imike  ns  more 
■  active  in  business,  more  capable  and  belter  prepared  to 
cope  with  tlie  many  difficulties  of  our  craft. 

Associati(m  with  fellow-craftsmen  gives  us  the  opjior- 
tunity  of  learning  how  the  other  fePow  ailains  success 
or  wherein  he  makes  a  failure.    We  may  profit  by  these 


successes  or  failures,  adopting  them  in  our  own  business. 

to  our  advantage.  „„„fiitir,n<? 

.n  those  times  of  high  prices  and  adverse  conditions 
it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  us  to  get  together  and 
exchange  ideas  to  the  end  of  better  conditions  and  Bet^ 
ter  Business"  The  manufacturers  are  ready  to  ^^ork 
with  us,  along  the  lines  of  "Clean-up  and  Paint-up  and 
■  Use  More  Paint."    It  is  up  to  us  to  do  o^^^^.^^ar^^ 

The  Illinois  State  Association,  together  with  the  Peoria 
Association,  ask  you  to  assist  in  the  ,f  t>;^  o^^^^^^  J 
convention  among  your  members  We  will  appreciate 
vour  bringing  this  matter  before  them,  early  and  otten^ 
inn^ess  upon  them  the  advantages  and  necessity  ot  the 

"^PeorirStua'ted  in  the  "Heart  of  Illinois,"  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  easy  of  access,  with  plenty  of  hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  is  an  ideal  convention  city. 

Aside  from  the  instructive  features  of  the  convention 
the  Peoria  Association  and  its  ladies  are  making  great 
preparations  to  give  you  plenty  of  entertainment.  We 
will  appreciate  the  attendance  of  your  members  and  then 

^^Wm  you  kindly  see  that  a  cordial  invitation  is  passed 
along  t'o  your  members?  Try  to  ^YJl  s' 19lT 
your  city  to  be  in  Peoria  February  5,  6,  7  and  8,  1918. 

Fraternally  yours, 

E.  J.  Bush,  Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

THE  following  topics  will  be  included  in  the  program 
of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  be 
held  at  Peoria.  111.,  February  5.  6,  7  and  8.  1918^ 

•  Vocational  Education  and  the  Journeyman  ot  the  Fu 
ture"  to  be  prei.ared  and  presented  by  1<  rank  L-  Gl>n"; 
secretary  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of 

^Suid'the  Master  Painter  Be  Licensed?"  asigned  to 
the  Massachusetts  Association. 

'•Fire  Retardant  Paint,  Especially  tor  I  e  on  bhingle 
Roofs,"  assigned  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Gardner,  .^^  ^^J'^f       ^  j,^: 

••Painting  as  a  Collateral  Asset,'  assigned  to  .lohn  De 
war   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ,,  - 

'Paint  and  Pallette  as  an  Educator  Nationall.>.  J. 
N  Beatty  R.  C  A.,  of  Toronto.  Canada. 

\aTrei  on  "Paint  and  Paint  Material."  Protessor  K. 
F'l.add   President  A.gricultural  College  of  .North  Dakota. 

•The  Increased  Cost  of  Conducting  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness," assigned  to  F.  VV.  Dui.ke,  Hrloit.  Wis. 

Report  of  coniniittees:  — 

Ernest  T  Trigg  will  fully  exjilain  the  advantages  result- 
ing to  the  master  painter  from  the  ''Use  More  Paint 
campaign  of  advertising.  ,   ,    ,,■     ,  ii,.> 

Chairman  E.  M.  Walsh  will  .■.■iH.rt  on  hohall  .  u 
Committee  on  Trade  Educational  Development,  and  the 
rrenllv  enacted  Smith-Hughes  law  will  be  explained  in 
detail  'the  provisions  of  which  are  an  expenditure  by  the 
K.Mleral  Government  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
Iiended  by  an.v  Stale  in  vocational  edn.alK.n,  aggregating 
several  millions  annuitll.v.  .  ,  .,  „ 

Other  cmmittees  to  r.  pmt  an-  the  Pami  I.eg.slat  ve 
Committee,  the  '('lean  1  i>  I'nint  Ip"  ( 'on, n,  it  tee.  and  the 
Committee  on    Kire   1  nsmaiicf. 

Report  of  the  secretai  v  :  ,        ,  ,  ^ 

The  conditions  in  the  trade  hn.imht  ah.nii  hy  the  ^var, 

Hotel  Rates  for  Convention. 

Headquarters,  .letTer.son  Hotel  -  $1.2.^.  to  $2  single.  $2.50 
to  $1  double.    All  rooms  have  cither  shower  or  tub  bath. 

Hotel  Fev-$1  double.  ?l.r.O  single,  per  person,  no  bath; 
?1..^n  double,  per  person,  with  bath.  One  block  from  head- 
quarters. 

The  Niagara  Hotel-?2  to  i2M,  without  batli.  one  or 
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two  people;  $3.50  to  ?4.50,  with  bath,  one  or  two  people. 
One  and  one-half  blocks. 

Hotel  Mayer— $1  single,  $1.50  double,  without  bath; 
$1.50  to  $2  single,  $2.50  to  $3  double,  with  bath.  -  Three 
blocks.  '  ,    ,  |       ,  ' 

Majestic-  HoteV— 75  cents  to  $1  single,  $1.50  double, 
without!  bath;  $1.50  to  $2  single;  with- bath;  $2.50  to  $3 
double,  with  bath.    One  block. 

Regis  Hotel— 75  cents  to  $1,  without  bath;  $1.50,  with 
bath.    Five  blocks. 

Smith  Hotel— 75  cents,  $1  and  $1.50,  with  bath.  Pour 
blocks. 

Lud  Hotel — All  room  $1,  use  of  bath.  Three  and  one- 
half  blocks. 

Numerous  smaller  hotels  from  50  cents  upwards. 


Special  Announcement  of  Advance  Railroad 
Arrangements. 

For  the  special  convenience  and  accommodation  of  our 
delegates  and  members  to  the  convention  to  be  held  at 
Peoria,  111.,  February  6,  7  and  8,  ]918,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  R.R.  will  operate  special  service  from  Chicago, 
leaving  there  12:01  noon,  Monday,  February  4,  arriving 
Peoria  4:15  same  afternoon,  which  seems  to  be  a  desir- 
able time  to  arrive  in  the  convention  city. 

It  is  thought  that  the  majority  of  our  members  can 
conveniently  rendezvous  in  Chicago  on  Monday  morning, 
and  leave  there  in  a  body  on  above-mentioned  train. 

Some  of  the  delegates,  however,  might  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  travel  on  this  particular  train,  therefore,  we 
quote  the  complete  Peoria  service  via  C.  &  A.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SGHED'ULE  FROM  CHICAG-Q. 
Leave  Chicago:  9:00  a.m.,  12:0l' p.m.,  5:05  p.m.,  6:30 

'P.m.,  12:15  a.m. 
Arrive  Peoria:   2:10  p.m.,  4:15  p.m.,  9:35  p.m.,  10:30 

p.m.,  7:00  a.m. 

SCHEDULE  FROM  ST.  LOUIS. 
Leave  St.  Louis:  9:00  a.m.,  12:45  p.m. 
Arrive  'Peoria:    2:10  p.m.,  7:27  p.m. 

SCHEDULE  FROM  KANSAS  CITY. 
Leave  Kansas  City:  9:03  p.m. 
Arrive  Peoria:  9:12  p.m. 

Special  sleeping  cfars  may  be  arranged  for  to  run 
through  from  any  starting  point  from  which  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  in  the  party  to  justify  same.  There- 
fore, those  intending  to  make  the  trip  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  notify  the  undersigned  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  date  and  train  on  which  they  desire  to  travel 
in  order  that  satisfactory  accommodations  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

■More  detailed  information  will  be  given  in  a  later  an- 
nouncement. 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer,    International    Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
Completes  Plans  for  the  Open  Executive  Board 
Meeting. 

AT  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New- 
ark Association,  Wednesday  evening,  November  21,  with 
President  Robert  Turton  in  the  chair,  the  following  mem- 
bers were  present: — Messrs.  Schlosser,  Witt,  Bartholo- 
mew, Van  Syckle,  B.  F.  Davis,  Christiansen,  Potter,  Hecht, 
Willem,  Rogghe,  Reeves,  Bogart,  Tangaard,  Bergmann, 
Jr.,  Busse  and  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Hecht  said  that  the  Trade  School  Committee  of  the 
Newark  Association  had  held  a  meeting  and  would  prob- 
ably report  at  the  next  board  meeting. 

Mr.  Schlosser  reported  that  the  Auditing  Committee 
had  examined  the  books  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
found  them  correct. 

A  communication  from  the  Orange  Local  Association 
was  read  calling  attention  to  an  advertisement  of  a  New- 
ark department  store  selling  and  hanging  wall  paper  for 
less  than  a  master  painter  can  purchase  and  hang  it,  and 
they  entered  a  protest  against  such  cut  prices  and  asked 


the  Executive  Board  to  take  such  necessary  action  as 
they  think  proper. 

On  motion,  this  communication  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Program.  ' 

The  following  program  was  accepted  for  the  open  board 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Achtel-Stetter's,  942  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  December  19,  at  2.30  p.  m:  — 

First  seven  numbers  same  as  last  year:  — 

No.  8.  Address  on  "Trade  Schools,  by  Dr.  D.  Louis 
Ireton. 

No.    9.    Question  box. 

No.  10.    Address  by  associate  member. 

iNo.  11.  Address,  "Liability  Insurance,"  by  V.  P. 
Christofferson. 

No.  12.    Address  by  Chas.  E.  Van  Syckle. 

No.  13.    Unfinished  business. 

No.  14.    New  business. 

No.  15.    Adjournment  to  banquet. 

Program  Committee,  Messrs.  Christiansen,  Bogart  and 
Rogghe. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  register  all 
members  attending  the  open  board  meeting: — Christian- 
sen, Woolston,  Reeves  and  Bergmann. 

On  motion,  the  Registration  Committee  was  instructed 
to  issue  tickets  for  the  banquet  to  such  members  only  as 
are  in  good  standing,  and  two  tickets  to  associate  mem- 
bers in  good  standing;  all  other  tickets  to  be  paid  for  at 
$1.50  each. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  all 
board  members  that  a  full  report  of  their  local  will  be- 
expected  from  them  at  the  open  board  meeting. 

The  secretary  reported  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Silk 
City  Master  Painters'  Association  of  Paterson,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  that  association  to  become  a  member  of 
the  State  Association. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee,  Messrs.  Christian- 
sen, Bogart,  Van  Syckle,  Davis  and  Witt,  was  appointed 
to  try  and  adjust  the  matter  between  the  Paterson  Local 
Association  and  the  Silk  City  Association. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Bro.  Schlosser 
and  adopted:  — 

Resolved,  That  all  local  associations  and  individual 
members  affiliated  with  the  New  Jersey  Statft  Asso- 
ciation shalll  pay  their  semi-annual  per  capita  tax 
not  later  than  January  20  and  July  20  of  each  year. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  deprive  them  from  representa- 
tion at  the  International  convention  or  our  State 
convention.  Our  State  Secretary  shall  make  his  re- 
port to  the  International  Secretary-Treasurer  be- 
tween January  20  and  31,  giving  the  number  only  of 
such  associations  and  individual  members  who  have 
paid  and  therefore  are  in  good  standing.  Be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 

each  local  association  and  individual  member. 

Mr.  Willem,  of  Englewood,  reported  the  death  of  two- 
members,  W.  C.  Davis  and  James  DeCamp. 

He  also  reported  that  the  Englewood  Association  had 
added  one  new  member,  Geo.  Ritter. 

On  motion,  our  January  meeting  will  be  held  at  Union. 
Hill. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11  o'clock. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION 
PROGRAM. 

THE  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Society 
of  Master'  House  Painters  and  Decirators  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  again  be  held  in  the  bu^ldin^J  whicli 
has  proved  so  suitable  for  the  purpose,  Horticultural 
Hall,  300  Massachusetts  avenue,  corner  of  Huntington 
avenue,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  & 
and  9.  1918.  Sessions  will  be  from  9.30  a.  m.  until  noon 
and  from  2  until  5  p.  m. 

Interesting  exhibits  of  practical  work  by  the  members 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  convention,  but  the  dealers'  ex- 
hibit of  materials  will  be  omitted. 
The  following  will  be  the 

Program. 

1.  Opening  of  the  convention,  Tuesday,  January  8, 
at  9.30  a.  m. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

4.  Reading  records  of  last  convention. 
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5.  President's  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees  on  resolutions  and 
president's  address.  .    ,  , 

7.  Appointment  of  committee  to  nominate  pSicerc 

8.  Reports  of  officers:  ,  ^  r„  +  „o 
(a)  Secretary.  (b)  Treasurer.  (c)  Trustees 
(d)  Organizer,    (e)  Educational  Board. 

9.  Report  of  Executive  Board  by  Vice-President 
George  B.  Gilbert.  ,  ^ 

10.  Report  of  Delegates  to  last  International  Conven- 
tion  by  P.  H.  Callahan,  of  Lowell.  _ 

11  Papers  on  trade  schools  by  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton, 
of  New  York;  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  ki- 
B  Kelley  of  Boston,  with  illustrations. 

12.  "The  Geometry  of  Color  and  Its  Practical  Appli- 
cation," by  Arthur  Rowland,  of  Boston. 

13.  Question  box. 

14     Report  of  the  Color  Test  Committee. 
15.    Paper,  "Economy  in  a  Paint  Shop,"  by  H.  W. 
Christensen,  of  Boston. 

16  Paper  "Master  Painter,  the  Man  and  Prestige 
of  Associate  Effort,"  by  Thomas  B.  Akin,  of  New  Bedford. 

17  Election  of  officers,  to  take  place  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  second  day  and  following  the  report  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee.  . 

18.  Action  on  the  proposed  laws  for  licensing  the 
master  painter. 

19.  Unfinished  business. 

20.  New  business. 

21.  Reports  of  committees. 

22.  Installation  of  officers. 

23.  Adjournment. 

For  any  further  information  address  Alexander  Peters, 
secretary-treasurer,  477  Tremont  street,  Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  CONVENTION 
PROGRAM. 

THE  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  15,  16  and 
17.    The  following  is  the 

Program 

1.  Call  to  order  9.30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  15. 

2.  Invocation.  .  r^■^■  r.f 

3.  Address  of  welcome  by  representative  ot  City  oi 

Scranton.  ^      ,  ,       •  t-^r, 

4  Address  of  welcome  by  Scranton  Local  Association. 
5'.  Address  by  president  of  the  State  Association. 

6.  Roll  of  officers. 

7.  Appointment  of  committees: 

(a)  Credentials. 

(b)  Auditing. 

(c)  President's  address. 

(d)  Press. 

8.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

9.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 
10     Report  of  standing  committees. 

11.  Report  of  State  delegates  to  International  Conven- 
tion. 

12.  Report  of  officers. 

13.  Report  of  chairman  of  the  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee. ,   ^  , 

14.  "The  Relative  Merits  of  Varnish  and  Processed 
Oil  Enamels  for  Interior  and  Exterior  Painting,"  J.  E. 
Etaud,  chemist  (W.  W.  Lawrence  &  Co.). 

15.  "Exterior  Wood  Painting,"  C.  J.  Potter,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.  , 

16.  "Compensation  and  Safety  Appliances,  F.  F.  Black, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

17.  "A  Demonstration  of  Wood  Staining,"  E.  D.  Breinig 
(Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co.). 

18.  "Technical  Education,"  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton. 

19.  "Organization,"  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

20.  "Why  a  General  Banking  Business  Is  Essential  to 
the  Employer  of  Labor,"  Wallace  M.  Ruth,  cashier  County 
Savings  Bank,  Scranton,  Pa. 

21.  "Lithopone  as  an  Exterior  Paint  Pigment,"  H.  A. 
Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

22.  "The  Action  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Sulphate  of 
Lead  and  Zinc  Oxide  on  Tinting  Colors,"  George  B. 
Heckel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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23.  Color  Chemistry,  Thomas  V.  Sullivan  (A.  Wilhelm 
Co.,  Reading,  Pa.). 

24.  "A  Retrospective  View  of  the  Painting  Business, 
Frank  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■  25.  "Painting  as  a  Collateral  Asset,"  John  Dewar,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

26.  New  business. 

27.  Selecting  place  of  next  convention. 
.^8.  Election  of  officers. 

29.  Election  of  Executive  Board. 

30.  Adjournment. 

Hotels. 

All  the  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Casey.  Rates 
for  rooms  (European  plan)  will  be  as  follows: 

Single  rooms  (without  bath)  with  running  water  and 
toilet,  $1.75  and  up. 

Single  rooms  with  bath,  $2  to  ?3. 

Room  occupied  by  two,  $3  to  ?5. 

Other  hotels  are  Hotel  Jermyn,  Wyoming  and  Spruce 
streets,  European  plan,  from  $1.50  up;  Hotel  Holland,  408 
Adams  avenue  (American  plan),  $2.25. 

Reservations  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible. 

Membership. 

Membership  in  the  Association  may  be  held  by  master 
painters'  associations  or  by  individual  master  painters 
where  no  local  association  exists. 

Entertainments. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  convention  entertain- 
ments promises  that  there  will  be  ample  amusement  for 
all  the  members  when  there  are  no  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Members  and  visiting  master  painters  are  urged  to 
bring  their  wives  and  daughters  with  them.  There  will 
be  a  round  of  sightseeing,  including  automobile  rides 
and  visits  to  large  industrial  plants  that  will  occupy 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

For  any  additional  information  address  P.  J.  Byrne, 
secretary,  5160  Woodworth  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Official  Call  by  President  Dewar. 

Another  year  has  passed  away  since  I  last  addressed 
you,  with  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  our  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Assocition  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators'  convention.  The  year  has  been  prolific  of 
many  conditions  that  we  would  wish  to  be  otherwise, 
but  as  men  and  business  men,  we  have  met  those  condi- 
tions with  a  courageous  heart,  with  full  faith  in  the 
hoping  that  soon  things  will  be  better. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  acquaint  himself  fully  with  all  that  •  pertains  to 
his  trade,  business  or  profession,  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  give,  in  return  for  a  trust,  the  best  that  he  knows 
how,  but  if  he  neglects  opportunities  for  obtaining  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  matters  vitally  pertinent  to  his  call- 
ing, he  is  not  giving  the  best  possible  nor  will  he  be 
found  in  time  among  the  foremost  of  his  profession. 

An  old  adage  says:— "In  the  time  of  peace,  prepare 
for  war"  Yes,  that  is  true,  as  we  know  of  trouliL  pre- 
vailing pretty  generally  over  this  old  world,  because  we 
were  not  prepared,  and  as  a  gruesome  result,  no  whito- 
robed  bird  will  be  permitted  to  build  her  nest  in  the 
cannon's  mouth,  that  it  might  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever impede  its  roaring  for  peace,  sweet,  lasting  peace, 
that  will  enwrap  the  whole  world  as  with  a  blanket. 
What  I  started  to  say  to  you,  master  painters  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  let  us  in  this  time  of  war  do  our  best 
and  more  tullv  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  peace. 

As  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.  I  am  instructed 
to  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  all  master  painters 
and  decorators  of  Pennsylvania,  whether  they  are  meni- 
bers  of  the  Association  or  not.  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  doings  of  our  annual  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Hotel  Casev,  Scranton,  Pa..  January  15.  16  and  17.  1918. 
I  also  extend  to  you  my  personal  invitation,  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  and  welcoming  you.  Master  iiainlers  of 
other  States  will  he  cordially  welcomed. 

Look  over  the  program  and  observe  tlio  vital  subjects, 
applicable  to  vou  as  a  progressive  master  painter.  Are 
they  not  worth  going  to  hear?  Also  the  discussion  that 
wili  follow  the  subjects,  in  which  you  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate.   The  addresses  and  papers  are  by  the  progress- 
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ive  men  in  our  business  who  are  willing  to  give  you  of 
their  best. 

This  invitation  is  sent  out  early  so  as  to  give  you 
time  for  thought  and  preparation,  that  you  may  be  with 
us.    It  will  be  worth  a  sacrifice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Dewar, 

President, 


THE  COMING  CONNECTICUT 
CONVENTION. 

THE  Society  cf  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, of  Connecticut,  Inc.,  are  making  plans  for 
a  live-wire,  up-to-date  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Unity  Hall,  Pratt  street,  Hartford,  on  Thursday  aud  Fri- 
day, January  17  and  18. 

In  order  to  bring  out  a  large  attendance,  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  have  been  mailing  to  all  the  master  paint- 
ers in  the  State  some  unique  letters,  uriging  them  to  come 
and  "do  their  bit"  to  help  improve  the  trade.  Here  is  the 
first  one  that  was  sent  out  November  9:  — 

Master  Painters — Attention ! 

Plans  are  ready  for  figuring  and  estimates  wanted. 

Will  you  sharpen  yonr  pencil  and  figure  vour  way  toi 
attend  at  the  opening  of  bids? 

Unity  Hall— Hartford,  Conn.— is  the  place, 

Thursday  and  Friday,  January  17  and  18,  1918,  the 
dates.  ' 

We  want  your  estimate — 

What  is  it  worth  to  be  a  master  painter  and  attend  the 
eleventn  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Association? 
The  committees  are  planning  an  interesting,  eduoa- 
,  tional    and    entertaining    prog^-am    for    the    two  days' 
session. 

Tlie  manufacturers  promise  large  exhibitions  of  ma- 
terials, and  samples  of  work  will  be  displayed. 

Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  interested  in  this 
convention— so  are  you— your  BSTIMATE  of  value  to  be 
received  from  supporting  this  Association  will  not  be 
rejected.  Obtein  plans— make  figures  and  present  esti- 
mates in  person. 

Full  details  upoi)  request. 


This  was  '-ollowed  by  a  second  letter,  mailed  I>ecem- 
berS. 

More    Attention— Master   Painters  of 
New  England. 

Those  plans  are  growing  interesting  every  day— you 
will  he  surprised  to  learn  the  numbef  of  master  paint- 
ers figuring  them— all  are  trying  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor— WHY?— because  there  is  so  much  extra  work  to 
e.xecute  and  pleasure  to  enjoy  in  doing'  it— WHEN'— 
see  the  program— nothing  like  it  ever  occurred  in  Hart- 
ford before— that  takes  TIME  and  costs  something.  The 
exhibits  will  bc^  large  in  number  and  fine  in  quality— 
these  will  take  MORE  TIMIE^but  it's  worth  it— 

What  about  the  BANQUET- that  is  sure  to  please— 
of  course  the  ladies  will  be  there— the  best  in  the  land 
—the  music— that  Temipo  Quartette— and  the  Tuxedo  Or- 
chestra—nothing too  good  for  the  Connecticut  Associa- 
tion—and the  speakers,  they  can  and  will  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  SMOKER  Friday  night  will  be  a  DRAWING  OC- 
CASION—all  will  not  go  UP  in  SMOKLE— the  committees 
are  looidng  for  you— YOU  ought  tx>  be  there— to  talk 
over  the  estimates,  etc.    This  will  he  free,  you  know. 
Yours  cordially, 

C.   R.   TLTR'NEiR,  Chaimian. 
And  here  is  the  ^program  so  far  as  completed:- 

First  Day. 

Morninfj  Session. 
Executive  Board  Meeting,  10;00  a.m. 
Morning  Session,  10.30  a.m. 

Call  to  Order. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  Welcome:— Mayor  Frank  A.  Hagarty. 

Minutes  of  last  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Report  of  Secretary -Treasurer. 

Report  of  Auditors. 

Report  of  Trustees. 

President's  Address. 

Apnointments    of    Committees: — President's  Address; 
Resolutions;  Credentials;  Nominating. 


Report  of  State  Organizer. 
Election  of  New  Meml)ers. 
New  Memtvers. 

Adjourn  to  Exhibition  Hall  and  Lunch. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Afternoon  Session: — 2: GO  p.m. 
Call  to  Order. 
Paper  by — 
Discussion. 

Report  of  Banquet  Committee. 

Report  of  Ticket  Committee 

Installation  of  New  Memliers. 

(Adjourn  at  4  p.m.  sharp  to  Exhibition  Hall). 

Second  Day. 

Morning  Session. 
Banquet  at  fi:30  sharp — Allyn  House  Banquet  Hall.  Call 
to  Order — 10  a.m. 
Paper  by — 
Discussion 

Report  of  Committee  on  International  Vice-President 
Report  of  Standing  Committees. 
Adjourn  to  lOxhibition  Hall. 

Afternoon  Session. 
Call  to  Order — 2  p.m. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Education. 
Discussion. 

Report  of  Committees: — President's  Address;  Resolu- 
tions; Credentials;  Nominating. 
Election  of  Delegates  to  International  Convention. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Installation  of  Officers. 
Adjournment. 
8  p.m. — Smoker — Free  to  all. 

Room  Rates  of  Hotels. 

Hotel  Heubloin;— $1.50,  without  hath;  S2.50,  with  bath. 

Allyn  House:— $1.50,  without  bath;  $3.00,  with  bath. 

New  Dom  Hotel,  Inc.; — ^$1.25-$1.50,  single,  without 
bath;  $2.50,  double,  without  bath;  $2.00,  single,  with 
bath;  $3.00,  double,  with  bath. 

Hotel  Garde: —$1.50,  without  bath;  $2.00,  with  bath. 

Hotel  Bond:— $2.00,  without  bath;  $3.50,  with  bath. 

Hotel  Bond  Annex;— J1.50-$2. 00,  single,  without  bath; 
$2.50,  double,  without  bath;  $2.50,  single,  with  bath;  $3.50, 
double,  with  bath. 


THE  COMING  NEW  YORK  STATE 
CONVENTION. 

The  convention  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators'  Association  of  New  York  State  will  be  held 
in  Syracuse  N.  Y.,  January  22,  23,  24,  1918 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel, 
where  also  the  sessions  will  be  held.  The  following  are 
the  rates  of  the  several  hotels: 

Onondaga  Hotel— Without  bath  $1.50  to  $2.50;  with 
bath,  $2  to  $4;  two  people  in  room,  $1  to  $1.50  extra. 

Yates  Hotel— Without  bath,  $1.50  to  $2;  with  bath. 
$2.50  to  $3;  extra  person,  $1  more. 

Jefferson  Hotel— Without  bath,  $1  to  $2;  with  bath, 
$1.50  to  $2;  two  people  in  room  $1  extra. 

St.  Cloud  Hotel— Without  bath,  $1  to  $1.50;  with  bath, 
$1.50  to  $2;  two  people  in  room  $1  extra. 

Truax  Hotel— Without  bath.  $1.25;  with  bath,  $1.50  to 
$2;  two  people  in  room  $1  extra. 

Mizpah  Hotel— Without  bath,  $1  to  $1.25;  with  bath, 
$1.50  to  $2;  two  people  in  room  50  cents  extra. 

To  make  a  convention  instructive  and  successful  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed. 
From  the  following  titles  of  the  papers  to  be  prepared 
and  read  by  prominent  men  of  the  craft,  you  cannot  deny 
the  fact  that  the  program  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  Papers. 

A.  "Democracy  in  Business,"  William  H.  Oliver,  New 
York. 

B.  "Are  We  Getting  the  Benefits  the  Association  Of- 
fers? If  Not,,  Why  Not?"  D.  J.  Donovan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  Addresses  by  Associate  Members. 

D.  "Do  Trade  Agreements  Benefit  the  Employer?"  Utica 
Association. 

E.  "The  Trade  School  of  the  Future,"  Arthur  H.  N. 
Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  "Paint  Pigments  as  I  Have  Found  Them,"  Syracuse 
Association. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


G.  "Is  the  Paint  Manufacturers  in  'Clean  and  Paint-Up' 
Campaign  a  Benefit  to  the  Master  Painter?"  G.  A.  Sneller, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  "Cost  Accounting,"  by  International  Secretary  A.  H. 
McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Come  and  show  appreciation  of  the  gentlemen  who 
spend  hours  in  preparing  the  papers.  Have  you  ever 
tried  to  write  a  paper  on  a  subject  assigned  to  you  by 
outsiders?  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  Therefore,  do  not  dis- 
appoint them  by  not  attending  this  convention.  Come 
and  persuade  someone  else  to  come  with  you. 

The  Syracuse  Association  members  and  the  Salesmen's 
Association  are  working  hard  to  make  your  stay  while 
in  Syracuse  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  you,  and  that  also 
means  a  great  deal  of  work. 

Begin  now  to  arrange  your  business  affairs  so  that  you 
can  give  the  week  of  January  21  to  the  Association. 

Come  and  meet  your  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 
And  again  I  say,  "COME." 

Carl  Goeddertz, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW  YORK'S  LIVE  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Pines  Members  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  Violat- 
ing Contracts — Foresees  Calamity  in  Proposed 
Insurance  Rates. 

BUSIXESS  ethics  and  good  judgment  pervade  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Associiation  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Efficient  action  in  upholding  all  upright  dealings  and 
severe  censure  of  any  violation  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
its  members  have  been  the  means  of  gaining  the  respect 
of  the  architects  for  its  decisions,  of  establishing  mutual 
relationship  with  the  journeymen's  union  and  of  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  trades  comprising  the  Build- 
ers' Exchange.  The  close  inter-relationship  between  the 
various  organizations  of  building  trades  employers  has 
a  marked  effect  on  an  expelled  member's  future  standing 
in  the  Trade. 

The  results  of  its  deliberations  have  so  materially  im- 
proved the  conditions  in  the  painting  trade  in  New  York 
City  that  the  application  of  a  master  painter  is  in  no 
way  a  compliment  to  the  Association,  but  a  membership 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  him.  This  is  recognized  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  leading  contractors  are  not  only  on  the 
rolls  but  are  regular  attendants  at  the  meetings.  Any 
member  missing  four  consecutve  meetings,  without  a 
justifiable  excuse,  is.  fined  $10.  The  initiation  fee  is 
$100.    The  dues  are  $60  a  year. 

An  idea  of  the  value  to  an  individual's  business  in  being 
connected  with  an  efficient  organization  may  be  had  from 
the  following  account  of  the  meeting  of  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 13:  — 

President  Oarl  Dabelstein  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2  p.  m.,  all  of  the  meetings  being  held  in  the  after- 
roon.  After  the  minutes,  read  by  Secretary  Harold  E. 
Haber,  had  been  approved,  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  called  for. 

Report  of  Board  of  Directors. 

John  W.  Grimmer,  its  chairman,  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation which  imposed  fines  on  several  members, 
who  were  found  guilty  of  violating  the  constitution  by 
the  imjiroper  performance  of  their  contracts.  The  penalty 
was  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  case,  and  in  one  in- 
stance     severe  reprimand  was  administered  in  addition. 

Every  member  is  bonded  for  five  hundred  dollars,  conse- 
quently all  fines  are  collectible.  For  the  second  offense, 
the  fine  is  $500  and  possible  expulsion. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  in 
behalf  of  a  member's  interest  concerning  dealings  witli 
an  architect,  caused  some  debate  on  the  question  as  to 
what  action  the  Association  should  take  in  the  initiatory 
proceedings,  and  some  of  the  experionces  recounted  re- 
.garding  legal  difficulties  were  convincing  proof  of  the 
need  of  associations  not  only  outlining  the  master  paint- 
er's rights,  bvit  of  protfcting  them. 

A  motion  to  submit  several  names  of  general  con- 
tractors to  the  delinquent  committee  of  the  Builders  Ex- 
change for  non-payment  of  long  overdue  accounts  was 
passed  favorably. 

Proposed  Insurance  Rate. 

President  Dabelstein  tlien  took  tlio  floor  and  stated  that 
the  proposed  new  insurance  rate  would  impose  a  hard- 


sliip.  He  had  appeared  before  the  Compensation  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department,  and  while 
its  members  sympathized,  they  are  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing. The  trouble  is  that  the  law,  so  far  as  our  trade 
is  concerned,  is  being  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous 
painters  trying  to  collect  unwarranted  damages.  Thev, 
in  large  part,  cause  the  high  rates.  Our  first  task  is  to 
try  and  rid  lie  trade  of  that  class.  It  is  a  stigma  to  the 
painting  trade,  according  to  the  records  on  file,  and  the 
next  move  is  to  fight  the  insurance  agents  who  desire  the 
new  rate  for  larger  profits. 

The  present  rate  in  force  is  $2.75  per  $100  of  the  pay- 
roll for  inside  work  and  $8.  for  outside  work,  vnth  a 
rebate  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  depending  on  the 
insured's  record  for  accidents.  This  practically  prevents 
us  from  estimating  on  outside  work.  It  is  now  being 
done  by  irresponsible  persons,  not  painters.  All  they  own 
is  a  pail  and  brush, .and  if  any  of  the  boys  who  work  with 
them  are  injured,  the  only  redress  is  by  regular  process 
ot  law  against  the  property  owner.  We,  as  responsible 
employers,  would  have  to  pay  the  damages. 

The  proposed  rate  is  a  composite  one  of  $7.30  per  $100; 
no  distinction  being  made  between  outside  or  inside  work. 

W.  H,  Oliver  advised  an  individual  campaign,  and  said 
that  the  public  should  be  educated  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  risks  they  take  in  employing  irresponsible  persons 
to  do  their  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good  record  of 
the  trane  discourage  the  payment  of  unwarranted  claims. 
A  man  must  be  honest  or  penalized,  and  to  leave  all  the 
worlv  to  the  committee  is  not  right,  for  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  every  man  shoulder  his  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Secretary  Haber  stated  that  the  records  shou-ed  that 
most  outside  accidents  were  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
employers;  of  what  sense  then  is  the  law  for  the  public 
good  if  the  rate  prohibits  responsible  contractors  from 
bidding  on  outside  work.  This  proves  the  importance  of 
doing  something  definite  with  the  State  Legislature  with- 
out delay. 

The  matter  was  finally  left  in  abeyance,  for  further  in- 
vestigation by  Mr.  Dabelstein,  in  order  that  the  Associa- 
tion proceed  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $574.09. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


BUFFALO  ASSOCIATION. 

FOLLOWING  out  their  policy  to  know  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  the  history  and  manufacture  of  the 
materials  they  use,  the  Buffalo  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  listened  to  a  paper  on  the 
m_anufacture  of  dry  colors  by  Thomas  V.  Sullivan, 
formerly  chemist  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing, and  now  in  charge  of  the  color  department  of  the 
A.  Wilhelm  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of 
paints,  colors  and  dyes,  at  their  meeting  held  at  the 
Builders'  Exchange  November  21. 

Thomas  McElvein,  president  of  the  :\Iaster  Painters 
and  Decorators'  Association  of  Buffalo,  in  introducing  tlie 
speaker,  outlined  a  progressive  policy  for  the  ma-ter 
painters  and  decorators,  and  said  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Association  to  conduct  a  series  of  educational  meet- 
ings both  for  themselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

"The,  art  of  painting  and  decorating  .should  be  con- 
sidered as  of  more  importance  than  it  is  now,  "  he  said. 
"And  it  is  the  intention  of  our  Association  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  bring  the  importance  of  our  work  forward 
and  by  having  men  of  prominence  in  their  line  to  ad- 
dress the  Association  from  time  to  time  to  endeavor  to 
raise  the  standard  of  tlio  master  painter.-;'  work." 

The  list  of  speakers  that  will  address  the  Associalim 
this  winter  includes  many  prominent  men,  experts  in  the 
paint,  color  and  wall  paper  manufacturing  business, 
notably  Mr.  McGregor  of  tlie  EaglePicher  Lead  Com- 
T)any,  who  shows  by  a  moving  picture  reel  the  process 
and  manufac; Hr(>  of  IMclicr  lead  from  tlie  mine  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  paper  outlined  the  rise  of  the  color  in- 
dustry in  .\merica  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  he 
showed  l)y  experiments  just  liow  the  various  color.-  were 
made.  .Mr  Snilivau  said  lliat  the  reason  Germany  had 
heretofore  a  monoi)oly  on  the  dye  business  was  economic 
and  not  tlirougli  any  lack  of  al)ilily  or  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  .Vmerican  chemists,  and  tliat  American  firms 
were  now  turning  out  dyes  and  color.-  that  were  equal  to 
and  in  many  cases  surpass  the  products  fonnerly  im- 
ported from  Germany. 
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He  also  stated  that  coal-tar  dyes  were  not  the  inven- 
tion of  German  chemists,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but 
were  first  discovered  by  Sir  William  Perkin,  an  Bnglish 
chemist,  and  perfected  by  American  chemists,  and  were 
sold  by  the  Germans. 

The  meeting  was  open  to  outsiders,  and  besides  the 
ists  from  the  various  manufacturing  plants  in  Buffalo 
master  painters  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  chem- 
and  vicinity. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  took  place 
in  their  rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  November  8. 

Supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  to  a  full  representa- 
tion of  the  members. 

After  the  inner  man  had  been  fully  regaled,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  President  J.  R.  Robinson,  who 
complimented  the  members  on  the  fine  turn  out. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 

approved.  .  4.  j  +  + 

D  Gould  reported  that  the  committee  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  the  forwarding  of  "Christmas  boxes"  to  the  "boys 
at  the  front"  was  looking  after  the  matter  with  all 

dispatch.  .  ^  ^       ,         ^.r,  +  „ 

It  was  unanimously  carried,  amidst  applause,,  that  a 
letter  be  forwarded  to  Lieut.  J.  H.  Hughes,  compliment- 
ing him  upon  the  signal  bravery  which  he  had  displayed 
in  leading  his  men  at  the  front,  and  congratulating  him 
upon  having  won  the  military  cross  for  his  valor.  The 
Association  feels  that  the  brave  young  officer  has  brought 
great  honor  to  the  Association  by  his  distinguished  ser^ 
vicG 

James  Phinnemore  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his 
paper  on  "Color."    The  paper  in  part  was  as  follows:  — 

Color  and  Light. 

Color  is  one  of  the  avenues  of  light  which  constitute 
chiefly  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  universe. 

It  is  color  in  all  its  diversified  shades  which  presents 
to  our  view  that  almost  infinite  variety  of  aspect  which 
appears  on  the  scene  of  nature,  which  gives  delight  to 
the  eye  and  the  imagination,  and  which  adds  a  fresh 
pleasure  to  every  new  landscape  we  behold. 

Every  flower  which  decks  our  fields  and  gardens  is 
compounded  of  different  hues;  every  plain  is  covered  with 
shrubs  and  vines  of  different  degrees  of  verdure,  and 
almost  every  mountain  is  clothed  with  herbs  and  grass 
of  different  shade  from  those  which  appear  on  the  hills 
and  landscape  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  the  country,  during  summer,  nature  is  every  day  and 
every  hour  varying  her  appearance  by  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  her  hues  and  decorations,  so  that  the  eye  wan- 
ders with  pleasure  over  objects  continually  diversified 
and  extending  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach.  In  the 
flowers,  with  which  every  landscape  is  adorned,  what  a 
lovely  assemblage  of  colors  and  what  a  wonderful  art  in 
the  disposition  of  shades. 

Here  a  light  pencil  seems  to  have  laid  on  the  aelicate 
tints,  there  they  are  blended  according  to  the  nicest  rules 
of  art.  Although  green  is  the  general  color  which  pre- 
vails over  the  scene  of  nature,  yet  it  is  diversified  by  a 
thousand  different  shades,  so  that  every  species  of  tree, 
shrub  and  herb  is  clothed  with  its  own  peculiar  verdure. 

The  dark  green  of  the  forest  is  thus  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  lighter  shades  of  cornfields  and  the 
verdure  of  the  lawns.  Not  alone  are  we  confined  to  these, 
but  in  the  system  of  animated  nature  we  find  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  the  birds.  Insects  of  varied  kinds  are  embel- 
lished with  an  adornment  that  is  marvelous  to  behold. 
We  go  still  further  and  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  what 
exquisite  beauty  in  emerald,  sapphire  and  topaz  and  pearl 
flashing  forth  in  resplendent  effulgence  the  glory  of  the 
Creator. 

To  the  same  cause  likewise  are  to  be  ascribed  those 
beautiful  and  diversified  appearances  which  frequently 
adorn  the  face  of  the  sky.  The  yellow,  orange,  ruby  lines 
which  tint  the  firmanent  at  the  rising  and  settmg  of  the 
sun.  The  heavens  are  lit  up  with  a  halo  of  glory. 
A  distinguished  student  of  light  and  color  says:  — 
A  number  of  bodies  are  fitted  to  reflect  at  once  several 
kinds  of  ravs,  and,  of  consequence,  they  appear  under  mjxed 
colors  It  may  even  happen  that  of  two  bodies  which  should 
be  Teen,  for  example,  one  may  reflect  the  pure  green  of  hght, 
and"  the  other  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue.  This  quality, 
which  varies  to  Infinity,  occasions  the  different  kinds  of  rays 


to  unite  in  every  possible  manner,  and  every  possible  pro- 
portion ;and  hence  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  shades  and 
hues  which  nature  lias  diffused  over  the  landscape  of  the 
world  When  a  body  absorbs  nearly  all  the  light  which 
reaches  it,  that  'body  appears  black;  it  transmits  to  the  eye 
so  few  reflected  rays  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  m  itself, 
and  its  presence  and  form  make  no  impression  upon  us,  unless 
as  it  interrupts  the  brightness  of  the  surrounding-  space. 
Black  is,  therefore,  the  aibsence  of  all  the  colored  rays. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  all  the  various  assemblages  of  col- 
ors which  we  see  in  the  objects  around  us  are  not  in  the 
bodies  themselves,  btit  in  the  light  which  falls  upon  them. 
There  is  no  color  inherent  in  the  grass,  the  trees,  the  fruits 
and  the  flowers,  Tior  even  in  the  most  splendid  and  variegated 
dress  that  adorns  a  lady.  All  such  objects  are  as  destitute  of 
color  in  themselves,  as  bodies  which  are  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  earth,  or  as  the  chaotic  materials  out  of  which  our 
globe  was  formed  before  light  was  created;  for,  where  there 
is  no  light,  there  is  no  color.  Every  object  is  black,  or  with- 
out color,  in  the  dark,  and  it  only  appears  colored  as  soon  as 
light  renders  it  visible.  This  is  further  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiment:— If  we  place  a  colored  body  in  one  of  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  which  is  formed  by  the  prism,  it  ap- 
pears of  the  color  of  the  rays  in  which  iti  is  placed.  Take, 
for  example,  a  red  rose,  and  expose  it  first  to  the  red  rays, 
and  it  will  appeaPI  of  a  more  brilliant  ruddy  hue;  hold  it  in 
the  blue  rays,  and  it  appears  no  longer  red,  but  of  a.  dingy 
blue  color  and  in  like  manner  its  color  will  appear  different  ■ 
when  placed  in  all  the  other  differently-colored  rays.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  colors  of  objects  are  essentially  altered 
by  the  nature  of  the  light  in  which  they  are  seen.  The  colors 
of  ribbands,  and  various  pieces  of  silk  or  woolen  stuff,  are 
not  the  same  when  viewed  by  candlelight  as  m  the  daytime. 
In  the  light  of  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  'blue  often  appears  green, 
and  yellow  objects  assume  a  whitish  aspect.  The  reason  is, 
that  "the  light  of  a  candle  is  not  so  pure  a  white  as  that  ot 
the  sun  but  has  a  vellowish  tinge,  and  therefore,  when  re- 
fracted by  the  prism,  the  yellowish  rays  are  found  to  pre- 
dominate, and  the  superabundance  of  yellow  rays  gives  to 
blue  objects  a  greenish  hue. 

The  doctrine  we  are  now  illustrating  is  one  which  a  great 
many  persons,  especially  among  the  fair'  sex,  find  it  ditncult 
to  admit  They  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  there  is  no 
color  really  inherent  in  their  splendid  attire,  and  no  tints  of 
beauty  in  their  countenances.  "What,"  said  a  certain  lady, 
"are  there  no  colorsi  in  my  shawl,  and  in  the  ribands  that 
adorn  m,y  headdress,  and  are  we  all  as  black  as  negroes  i<n  the 
dark'  I  should  almost  shudder  to  think  of  it."  Such  per- 
sons however,  need  be  in  no  alarm  at  the  idea,  but  may 
■console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  when  they  are 
stripped  of  all  their  colored  ornaments  m  the  dark,  they  are 
certain  that  they  will  never  be  seen  by  any  one  m  that  state; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  regret  the  temporary  loss 
of  those  beauties  which  light  creates,  when  they  themselves, 
and  all  surrounding  objects,  are  invisible.  But,  to  give  a  still 
more  palpable  proof  of  this  position,  the  following  popular 
exneriments  may  be  stated:—  .    ,  .  v. 

Take  a  pint  of  com.mon  spirit  and  pour  it  into  a  soup  dish, 
and'  then  set  it  on  fire;  as  it  'begins  to  blaze,  throw  a  handful 
of  salt  into  the  burning  spirit,  and  keep  stirring  it  with  a 
spoon  Several  handfuls  may  thus  be  successively  thrown  m, 
and  them  the  spectators,  standing  around  the  flame,  will  see 
each  other  frightfullv  changed,  their  colors  being  altered 
into  a  ghastly  blackness,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the 
li°-ht  which  fa  Is  upon  them,  which  produces  colors  very 
different  from  those  of  the  solar  light.  The  following  experi- 
ment as  described  bv  Sir  D.  Brewster,  illustrates  the  same 
nrinc'iple-— "Having  obtained  the  m^ans  of  illuminating  _a;ny 
apartment  with  vellow  light,  let  the  exhibition  be  made  in  a 
room  with  furniture  of  various  bright  colors,  and  with  oil  or 
water-colored  paintings  onl  the  wall.  The  party  which  is  to 
witness  the  experiment  should  be  dressed  in  a  diversity  of  the 
gavest  colors,  and  the  brightest  colored  flowers  and  highly 
colored  drawings  should  be  placed;  on  the  tables.  The  room 
being  at  first  lighted  with  ordinary  lights,  the  bright  and  gay 
colors  of  every  thing  that  it  contains  will  be  finely  displayed. 
Tf  the  -white  lights  are  now  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the 
vellow  lamns  lighted,  the  most  appalling  metamorphosis  will 
i>e  exhiibited  The  astonished  individuals  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  recognize  each  other.  All  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
and  all  the  objects  it  contains,  will  exhibit  only  one  color. 
The  flowers  will  lose  their  hues;  the  paintings  and  dra-wmgs 
will  appear  as  if  they  were  executed  in  China  ink  and  the 
gavest  dresses,  the  brightest  scarlets,  the  purest  I'acs,  the 
richest  blues,  and  the  most  vivid  greens,  wil  all  tie  con- 
verted into  one  monotonous  yellow.  The  completions  of  the 
parties,  too,  will  suffer  a  corresponding  change.  One  pallid, 
death-like  yellow. 

Which  Autumn  paints  upon  the  perished  leaf, 
l>ike  the  unnatural  hue 
will  enve'ope  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  sallow  face  will 
Tlone  escape  from  the  metamorphosis.    Each  individual  de- 
rives mertiment  from  the  cadaverous  appearance  of  his  neigh- 
bor %?ithouT  being'  sensible  that  he  is  one  of  the  ghastly  aa- 

^''^J-om^such  experim.e>its  as  these  we  might  conclude  that 
were  The  solar  rays  of  a  very  different  description  from  what 
the-y  are  now  found  to  be,  the  colors  which  embellish  the 
face  of  nature,  and  the  whole  scene  of  our  sublimary  crea- 
tfon  would  assume  a  new  aspect  and  appear  very  different 
frnrn  what  we  now  toeho'-d  around  us  in  every  diversity  of 
coZ  whtch  is  douhtlefs  owing  to  the  different  kinds  of  light 
which  Ire  emitted  from  those  bodies,  and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  tre  coloring  thrown  upon  the  various  obnects  of  the 
univlrsQ  is  different  in  every  different  system,  and  that  thus, 
^lon-  with  other  arrangements,  an  inflnite  variety  of  color- 
ing and^  of  scenery  is  distributed  throughout  the  immensity  of 

"The°atmosphere  in  consequence  of  its  different  refractive 
and  reflective  poWers  is  the  source  of  a  variety  of  colors 
wMiich  frequentlv  embellish  and  diversify  the  aspect  of  our 
?kv  The  a  r  reflects  the  Wue  rays  most  plentifully,  and  must, 
therefore  Tranln^t  the  red  orange  and  yellow  more  copiously 
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than  the  other  rays.  When  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
are  at  a  high  elevation  their  light  is  transmitted  without  any 
perceptible  change,  but  when  they  are  near  the  horizon  their 
light  must  pass  through  a  long  and  dense  tract  of  air,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  considerably  modified.  The  momentum  of 
the  red  rays  being  greater  than  that  of  the  violet,  will  force 
their  way  through  the  resisting  medium,  while  the  violet 
rays  will  be  either  reflected  or  absorbed.  If  the  light  ot  the 
setting  sun,  by  thus  passing  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  be 
divested  of  the  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet  rays,  the  re- 
maining rays  which  are  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere 
will  illuminate  the  Western  clouds  first  with  an  orange  color 
and  then,  as  the  sun  gradually  sinks  into  the  horizon  the 
tract  through  which  the  rays  must  pass  becoming  longer,  the 
yellow  and  ora;nge  are  reflected  and  the  clouds  grow  more 
deeply  red,  till,  at  length,  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  leaves 
them  of  a  leaden  hue  by  the  reflection  of  the  blue  light 
through  the  air.  ^,     -r^  ^ 

Similar  changes  of  color  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  Eastern 
and  Western  fronts  of  buildings.  St.  Paul's  Church,  m  Lon- 
don England,  is  frequently  seen  at  sunset  tinged  with  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  redness,  and  the  same  cause  oc- 
casions the  moon  to  assume  a  ruddy  color  by  the  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  atmosphere.  From  such  atmospheric  re- 
fractions and  reflections  are  produced  those  rich  and  beau- 
tiful hues  with  which  our  sky  is  gilded  by  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  glowing  red  which  tinges  the  morning  and  evening 
clouds  till  their  ruddy  glare  is  tempered  by  the  purple  of 
twilight  and  the  reflected  azure  of  the  sky. 

When  a  direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colors  darker  than 
itself  it  mixes  with  them,  as  the  yellow  spectrum  of  the  set- 
ting sun  thrown  on  the  green  grass  becomes  a  green  yellow. 
But  when  a  direct  spectrum  is  thrown  on  colors  brighter 
than  itself  it  hecomes  imstantly  changed  into  the  reverse 
spectrum  which  mixes  with  those  brighter  colors.  Thus  the 
yellow  spectrum  of  the  setting  sun  thrown  on  the  luminous 
skv  becomes  blue,  and  changes  with  the  color  or  brightness 
of  the  clouds  on  which  it  appears.  The  red  part  of  light 
being  capable  of  struggling  through  thick  and  resistmg  medi- 
ums which  intercept  other  colors,  is  likewise  the  cause  why 
the  sun  appears  red  when  seen  through  a  fog;  why  distant 
lights  though  transmitted  through  blue  or  green  glass  appears 
red-  why  lamps  at  a  distance,  seen  through  the  smoke  of  a 
long  street  are  red,  while  thosei  that  are  near  are  white.  To 
the  same  cause  it  is  owing  that  a  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the 
<5ea  is  surrounded  with  the  red  light  which  has  pierced 
through  the  superincumbent  fluid,  and  that  the  blue  rays  are 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Hence  Dr.  Halley 
informs  us  that  when  he  was  in  a  diving  bell  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  his  hand  always  appeared  red  in  the  water. 

The  blue  rays,  as  already  noticed,  being  unable  to  resist  the 
obstructions  they  meet  with  in  their  course  through  the  at- 
mosphere are  either  reflected  or  absorbed  in  their  passage. 
It  is  to  ttiis  cause  that  most  philosophers  ascribe  the  blue  col- 
or of  the  sky,  the  faintness  and  obscurity  of  distant  objects 
and  the  bright  azure  which  tinges  the  mountains  of  a  distant 
landscape. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Phinne- 


more  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  the  members  re- 
quested that  he  would  continue  the  subject  at  a  future 
date,  dealing  more  particularly  with  phases  affecting  the 
painting  trade. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Phinnemore 
said  he  had  found  the  stibject  a  most  interesting  study 
and  would  be  pleased  to  further  treat  it  more  particu- 
larly as  it  applied  to  the  artistic  in  painting  and  decorat- 
ing. 

A  number  of  the  members  congratulated  John  Fair- 
cloth  on  having  completed  sixty  years  at  the  painting 
buiness,  and  suggested  that  it  might  form  a  splendid  sub- 
ject for  a  paper  before  the  Association. 

After  a  few  questions  had  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  their 
rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  November  22,  at  8  o'clock. 

President  J.  R.  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  with  a  fair 
representation  of  the  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  following:  — 

Connecticut  State  Master  Painters'  Association,  strong- 
ly recommending  Mr.  Muirhead  for  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  International. 

J.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  Victory  Loan  Committee,  rec- 
ommending the  purchase  of  bonds. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board  asking  for  a  list  of 
employing  painters  outside  the  Association,  not  contrib- 
uting to  fund. 

The  Painters  Magazine,  pointing  out  the  importance  ot 
that  journal  to  the  trade. 

John  Dewar,  with  greetings,  and  paying  a  tribute  to 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Hughes  for  bravery  and  devotio.n. 

Stan.  Taylor  reported  progress  on  behalf  of  the  Christ- 
mas Entertainment  Committee. 

The  "Use  More  Paint"  propaganda  was  freely  discussed 
and  a  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  discussed  with  the 
associate  members  at  the  next  meeting  was  approved. 

The  "treatment  of  weather-beaten  oak  doors"  and 
"painting  linoleum"  were  the  questions  answered. 

After  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Association,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 


Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions. 

International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— ^President,  George  E.  Egdorf , '  New  Orleans, 
La.;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Convention,  Peoria,  111.,  February  5,  6,  7  and 
8,  1918.  Headquarters,  the  Jefferson  Hotel. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association:— President, 
George  Oi  Morton,  Bo.ston,  Mass.;  secretary,  Henry  A. 
Sawyer,  100  William  street,  New  York.  Convention,  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  1318. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers:— President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City.  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States: — 
President,  H.  J.  Green,  Providence,  R.  I.;  secretary, 
George  B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States:— President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street.  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association:— Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association: — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona,  Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention indefinitely  postponed. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association: — 
President,  H.  E.  Conrad.  P.  R.  R.,  Huntington,  Pa.;  .sec- 
retary, F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  October  15,  IG  and  17,  1318. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Salesmen: — President.  J 
C.  Kelly,  Moller  &  Schumann  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  secre- 
tary, L.  M.  Hardy,  85  Putnam  avenue.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

California  State  Associ.ation  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary  W.  TBeck,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O'Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7  Ford  place,  Hartford, 
Conn.    Convention,  Hartford,  January  IS  and  19,  191S. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  ave- 
nue, Indianapolis,  Ind.  Convention.  Claypool  Hotel.  India- 
napolis, January  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1918. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  127  North  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  III.    Convention,  Aurora,  August,  1918. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,    Alexander    Peters,    477  Tromont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.    Convention,  Horticultural  Hall.  Bos 
ton,  January  S  and  9,  1918. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Paintor.'^  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  P.iul  X.  Wintcrich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  ^lioli. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter.  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.    Convention,  .'^t.  Joseph.  191S. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  .md 
Docoratnrs:— Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  .37  South  F*itz- 
hugli  street,  Rocliester.  N.  Y.  Convention,  Onondaga 
Hotel.  Syracuse,  January  22,  23  and  24.  1918. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  .and  Deco- 
rators: — Secretary.  Henry  Witt.  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Open  Executive  Board  Meeting:, 
Achtel-Stetter's,  842  Broad  street,  December  19.  1917,  a* 
2.30  D.  m. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: 
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-Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Convention,  Put-in-Bay,  1918. 

■Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  :-Secretary,  P.  J.  Byrne  5160  Wood- 
wortlf  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Hotel  Oasey, 
Scranton.  .lanuary  15,  16  and  17,  1918. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  :-Secretary,  Leonard  Forester    o9  Thuty-sec 
end  street,  Mil.wauliee,  Wis.    Convention,  Green  Bay,  1918. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:— 
Secretary,  William  Paris,  270  Wellesley  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Deconitors:-Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

International  Trade  Education  Development  Committee: 
-Chairman  E.  M.  Walsh,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  secretary, 
Dr  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Room  1901,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 

Travelers'  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  in  New  York:— President,  W.  C.  Lovell;  vice-presi- 
dent, Harold  Rowe;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jordan,  8  Nevms 
street,  Brooklyn. 


Travelers'  Association  Paint  an-d  Allied  Trades  of  New 
.Jersey:— President,  Frank  J.  Higglns;  secretary,  J.  G- 
Buch,  Jr.,  829  Broad  street,  Newark. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association:— Presi- 
dent, Jas.  L.  Williams;  secretary-treasurer,  Alfred  _W. 
Mueller,  1137  Genessee  street,  Rochester.  Annual  meeting, 
Syracuse,  January,  1918. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Club:— President,  John  J. 
Riley;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  Munns,  217  Fulton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOTE.— It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  notifying-  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
emitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing  wa 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 


Correspondence 


PAINTING  FOR  PRESERVATION. 

Reply  to  the  Letter  of  W.  H.  Oliver,  Published  in 

the  November  Issue. 

Eaitor  The  Painters  Magazine:- 

Sir— Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says.—  When  tlie 

L'rL^tTJcreir  ^  Z  adXth?TtorS 

Trade  "  New  York  cJty,  and  Mr.  Oliver  has  stated  them 
verv  clearly  Those  conditions  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
I^tLt  in  -ili  lar-e  centers,  yet  he  treats  the  situation  as 
?t  ha  been  heretofore  and  as  a  live  business  organiza 
Uofthe  international  Association  is  exerting  every  effort 

*"He  must2tTs'?he  use  of  paints  on  new  work  and  in 
thf  renovation  of  apartments,  and  then  rests  his  case 
but  how  about  the  use  of  paints  for  preservation-that 
^uch Teglected  purpose?  As  he  very  clearly  shows,  the 
^^«t  nf  nafntfnK  during  the  period  when  the  peak  load 
L  on  is' fuT  20  per  cent,  more  than  during  the  long 
period  of  inactivity,  the  q^^estion  arises-why  not  offer 
a  discount  in  order  to  invite  business  m  the  duller 
months"  of  the  year,  stimulate  business  by  suggesting  tha^ 
nainting  be  done  for  preservation,  and  at  less  cost  in 
fhatselson  which  is  now  our  "low  level."  We  all  know 
Se  faultTn  onr  trade  is  that  we  make  this,  and  greater 
teductions  ln  our  bid  in  the  off  season,  "to  keep  our  men 
Sn?  Sut  the  public  is  none  the  wiser  that  the  work 
fs  be^ng  done  for  20  per  cent,  less  than  our  bid  would 
ie  for  !he  same  work  in  the  busy  season.  As  Practical 
men  we  know  we  can  give  better  services  when  we  have 
Sir  rigular  men  at  work,  and  Mr.  Oliver's  illustration  is 
Jor  Jct-^that  the  work  done  by  one  man  m  ten  days  takes 
Jwelve  men  to  accomplish  in  one  day-a  difference  of  20 
ner  cent    but  the  public  does  not  know  it. 

The  Painters  Magazine  is  doing  fine  work  in  calling 
attention  o  this  trade  fault,  but  as  a  trade  paper  it  ta  ks 
to  the  tradesman.    Now  it  is  for  us  to  talk  to  the  pub  ic. 

Ernest  T  Trigg  illustrates  how  the  electrical  industry 
filled  in  the  nineteen  duller  hours  of  the  twenty-four  m 
order  to  equalize  the  output-and  there  may  be  added  to 
that  illustration  the  good  business  move  of  Theodore  N. 
Va^  i  usTng  the  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Smpiny  by  offering  to  send  the  night  messages  for  one- 
Sth  the^ost  of  a  like  message  sent  when  the  peak  load 
was  on  The  forces  Mr.  Oliver  illustrates  constitute  the 
peak  load,  and,  as  he  says,  painting  is  then  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  cost,  and  painting  is  then  bemg  done  for  the 
only  reason  the  public  seems  to  regard  painting  as  use- 
ful—new buildings,  or  for  decoration. 

15  must  take  exception  to  his  viewpoint  that  the  pamt 
trade  is  dependent  entirely  on  other  forces  and  must 


move  in  entire  co-relation  with  them.  Throughout  this 
vast  country  there  are  many  points  where  the  propa- 
ganda of  "painting  for  preservation"  and  "better  serv- 
ices can  be  rendered  in  other  than  the  busiest  season." 
"better  prices  quoted  when  we  are  enabled  to  work  only 
our  known  local,  first-class  men."  would  land  home  as  an 
appeal  to  reason,  independent  of  many  forces  about  it. 

I  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, with  its  140  local  associations,  and  I  claim  a  large 
part  of  the  trade  of  New  York  city  is  not  immune  to  the 
influences  of  a  movement  having  for  its  basis  "painting 
for  preservation"  and  a  positive  discount  in  the  duller 
season. 

One  can  call  to  mind'  many  innovations  introduced  in 
business  that  appeared  strange  when  first  seen  or  heard 
of.  yet  revolution  resulted  to  the  betterment  of  the  indus- 
try. Note  the  construction  of  a  building  today,  as  com- 
pared with  the  methods  used  when  we  were  younger. 
Vast  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
and  we  must  be  awake  and  adapt  ourselves  to  them. 

1  make  bold  to  state  that  our  condition  will  be  im- 
proved by  aligning  ourselves  with  the  proposed  nation- 
wide campaign  of  advertising,  yet  that  is  not  all.  We 
must  not  expect  a  few  dollars  contribution  in  printers' 
ink  to  remedy -this  trade  fault.  We  must  supplement  that 
by  ourselves  advertising  the  very  evident  fact  that  we 
can  do  the  work  better,  20  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  give 
it  closer  attention  in  that  season  which  is  now  so  dull. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  suggestion  to 
recommend  that  painting  be  regarded  as  a  "non-essen- 
tial" industry  during  war  time  has  been  made  here  in 
Washington,  and  in  discussing  that  question  with  a  mem- 
ber of  .  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  within  the  past 
few  days,  he  laid  out  on  a  large  table  a  number  of  elab- 
orate color  cards  of  different  manufacturers  of  paints 
and  remarked: — "It  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  re- 
gard paints  as  useful  for  decoration  only — there  is  not  a 
hint  of  the  use  of  paints  for  preservation  in  that  display. 
We  are  with  you  for  the  proper  use  of  paints  to  protect 
and  preserve,  but  that  does  not  suggest  preservation." 
The  remark  -was  unanswerable.  The  display  would  have , 
done  credit  to  the  ribbon  department  of  a  ladies'  mil- 
linery shopp.  The  painting  trade  is  badly  in  need  of  the 
application  of  better  business  methods  in  presenting 
painting  to  the  public,  or  those  forces  about  us  will  in- 
deed make  the  going  even  harder,  and  those  better  busi- 
ness methods  need  be  drastic  to  remedy  the  conditions 
into  which  the  trade  has  drifted. 

As  business  men  we  should  strive  to  give  a  better  basis 
to  the  industry  than  following  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
style  and  fashion. 

A.  M.  McGhan, 

Secretary. 

International   Association   Master   House   Painters  and 
Decorators. 
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LENGTHENING  THE  PAINTING!  SEASON. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir:— After  reading  Mr.  Oliver's  letter,  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  The  Magazine,  the  writer  is  constrained 
to  v^ronder  whether  the  letter  is  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  painter  is  a  victim  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  influence  or  control,  or  whether  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  lofty  kidding  of  the  able  editorials. 

Assuming  that  this  letter  is  intended  as  applicable  to 
New  York  city,  conditions  in  said  city  must  be  extreme 
to  warrant  this  pessimism. 

Painters  in  general  can  control,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
seasonal  difficulty  by  exercising  a  little  intelligent  fore- 
thought, together  with  a  little  trade  co-operation. 

There  is  painting  and  decorating  and  reflnishing,  etc., 
suitable  for  every  week  in  the  year;  yes,  any  particular 
week  in  the  year  is  more  suitable  for  some  work  than 
would  be  any  other  week  in  the  year  for  that  particular 
work. 

The  customer  does  not  know  these  things  and  he  de- 
pends upon  his  painter  to  advise  him.  In  fact,  pays  him 
for  said  advice,  and  alas,  too  often  the  painter  merely 
coincides  with  him,  with  the  result  that  the  work  is 
done  at  a  time  least  advantageous  to  all  concerned. 

The  success  of  a  painting  business  is  dependent  upon 


a  steady  rotation  of  work,  which  same  is  dependent  upon 
the  executive  ability  of  the  master. 

He  who  accepts  conditions  (even  though  complam- 
ingly),  must  tolerate  the  same,  but  he  who  would  improve 
conditions  must  ignore  the  obsolete  and  the  undesirable 
and  also  everything  and  everybody  who  would  influence 
detrimentally  the  progress  and  dignity  and  prestige  of 
our  business. 

The  way  of  least  resistance  is  to  drift  and  allow  ex- 
terior influences  to  shape  one's  destinies,  but  this  method 
does  not  lead  anywhere. 

First  convince  ourselves  of  the  practicability  of  all- 
the-year-round  painting,  decorating,  etc.,  and  then  con- 
vince the  employing  public  of  the  same. 

Relieve  the  pressure  of  the  "so-called  peak  load"  by 
holding  over  where  possible, .  and  thereby  relieve  both 

Exercise  the  principle  of  thrift  and  frugality,  provi- 
dence and  conservation  in  business  form  by  planning  for 
the  future. 

This  is  not  mere  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  neces- 
sary practice  of  those  who  are  stable  and  therefore  suc- 
cessful, all  of  which  is  obvious  to  one  who  is  awake  to 
present  day  conditions,  and  the  requirements  are  ordi- 
nary intelligence  combined  with  business  prestige. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  Pierrepont. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  24. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  BUILDING  SHOW. 

A NUMBER  of  paint  manufacturters  will  have  ex- 
hibits at  the  Columbus,  O.,  Real  Estate  and  Build- 
ing Show,  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  January  21 
to  30,  1918.  Among  them  are:— IToch  Brothers,  New 
York;  Lowe  Bros.  Paint  Company,  Dayton,  0.;  Acme 
White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Marietta 
Paint  and  Color  Company,  Marietta,  O. ;  Sherwin- 
Yvi'illiams  Paint  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  the  Bridge- 
port Wood  Finishing  Company  of  New  Milford,  Conn.  J. 
W.  Coulso-n  Co.,  manufacturers  of  plate  glass  show  win- 
dows might  also  be  included,  Mr.  Coulson  having  at  one 
time  been  a  well-known  master  painter  of  Columbus,  O. 

Louis  Fink,  of  Louis  Fink  Wall  Paper  House,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Decorating  Committee,  and  Fred  C.  Pterkins,  of 
the  Fred  C.  Perkins  Wall  Paper  Company,  is  one  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  show. 

At  least  three  of  the  largest  buildings  at  the  State  Fair 
Gro'unds  will  be  filled  with  exhibits,  with  indications  at 
the  present  time  that  a  fourth  building  may  be  needed. 


REGULATING    DELIVERIES    IN  RETAIL 
STORES. 

ONE  regular  delivery  a  day  as  a  maximum  for  re- 
tail stores  throughout  the  United  States,  and  co- 
O'perative  deliviTv  .systems  in  all  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  are  now  direct  ol).1ectives  of  the  delivery  cam- 
paign, started  sometime  ago  by  the  Commercial  Economy 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  Decenilicr  6  after  a  conference 
between  the  board  and  representatives  of  several  of  the 
State  councils  of  detcnsr.  The  State  councils  of  defense 
have  been  co-operating  in  the  campaign. 

Except  in  five  or  six  States,  the  campaign  ha.-s  been 
carried  on  largely  through  correspondence  and  confer- 
ences. The  board's  recommendations  have  been  adopted 
as  a  whole  or  in  part  in  cities  willi  a  toUU  p()piila.ti(-ii 
of  approximately  10  millions,  and  as  a  result  ;a  least, 
1.5,000  men  called  for  war  service  have  not  had  to  be 
replaced  from  the  limited  labor  supply  available  for  the 
■essential  industries.  \U  this,  however,  has  been  pre- 
liminary. Agents  of  the  State  councils  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  board  are  now  to  go  over  the  counery 
town  by  town  and  press  for  the  adoption  of  the  entire 
program. 

It  is  now  plain  that  in  these  two  ways— by  co-operative 


systems  in  the  smaller  communities  and  one  delivery 
a  day  throughout  the  countr.y— more  than  15i>,000  men 
can  be  released  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  workers 
in  agriculture,  shipbuilding,  munitions  making,  mining, 
railroading  and  the  other  vital  work. 

The  board  is  prepared  to  give  merchants  suggestions 
on  how  the  savings  may  be  made.  Members  of  the  staff 
have  studied  the  technique  of  deliveries,  both  as  to  rout- 
ing and  as  to  organization  within  the  stores.  They  have 
studied  how  co-operative  systems  are  established  and 
maintained,  what  has  generally  been  safe  practice  in 
them  and  what  unsafe.  This  information  is  now  avail- 
able in  preliminary  form.  While  the  object  of  the  de- 
liveiw  modifications  is  to  save  labor,  thev  freq\u'ntly 
Involve  a  saving  of  money  also.  In  several  thousand 
stores  these  savings  are  now  being  shared  with  the  cus- 
tomers through  closer  prices  on  goods.  The  board  ex- 
pects all  merchants  to  adopt  this  policy. 


RARE  WOODS. 

«  BE.U'TIFT'LLY  printed,  twenty-page  brochure, 
/\  S'o  by  11  inches,  with  orna.mentai  cover,  has  been 
'  received  from  the  Muri)hy  Varnish  Company,  bear- 
ing on  its  title  pa,ge  the  caption:  "Rare  Woods.  The 
Charm  of  Their  Infinite  Variation."  In  addition  to  the 
text,  which  is  a  very  interesting  description  of  some  of 
the  more  valualjle  and  rare  hard  woods,  togetlu'r  with 
their  origin  and  the  reasons  for  their  peculiar  nuirkings, 
there  are  nine  beautifully  printed  lithographic  repro- 
ductions of  rare  woods,  which  show  t.vi)ical  oxaniph-^  of 
the  grain  and  color  so  faithfully  that  it  is  difflcult  tx> 
realize  that  they  ;ir(>  specimens  of  the  printor's  art  in- 
stead of  being  actual  sheets  of  veneer.  The  woods  showni 
are  coromandel,  Peruvian  waliuit.  English  oa'<.  Colinia 
oak.  figured  walnut.  Circassian  walnut,  Ea,st  India  ma- 
hogany, Honduran  mahogany  and  kamagon.  M  the  end 
arc  two  pages  calling  attention  to  Murphy  Varnishes.  a.=t 
the  mo«t  suitable  for  beautifying  and  preservinu  in- 
definitely the  natural  beauties  of  these  and  other  hard 
woods. 

Beginning  Dfcemher  1,  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 
Association  of  the  United  St.ates  have  had  their  ofUce 
in  the  :Marhridge  Building.  Broadway  and  Thirty-fonrth 
street.  New  York  -"ity.  and  from  this  point  the  new  ad- 
ertising  canii'aign  to  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
artistic  valueand  decorative  po.ssibilities  of  wall  paper 
will  be  directed. 
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DU  FONT'S  BUY  ANOTHER  PAINT 
FACTORY. 

BEARING  date  of  November  30,  the  Bridgeport  Wood 
Finishing  Company,  of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  sent  out 
the  following  announcement  to  the  trade:  — 
"We  wish  to  advise  you  that  the  paint  and  wood 
finishing  business  of  our  company  has  been  purchased 
by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Si  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  will  be  operated  as  a  division  of  that  company. 

This  means  putting  back  of  our  Bridgeport  Standard 
Line  the  very  best  of  facilities  and  resources,  supiple- 
mented  by  conveniently  situated  warehouses,  thus  In- 
suring the  most  efficient  service.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangements, the  same  high  quality  of  all  the  Bridgeport 
Standard  Products  will  be  maintained  and  further 
strengthened  by  one  of  the  best  technical  staffs  in  the 
country." 

The  corporate  body  of  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finish- 
ing iCompany  will  remain  the  same  as  heretofore,  but 
the  name  will  be  changed  to  the  Lithowhite  Silex  Com- 
pany, and  they  will  manufacture  Silex  products  at  their 
existing  plant  at  Still  River,  Conn. 


The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1876,  has  been  manufacturing  a  line  of 
paints,  wood  fillers  and  wood  finishing!  iproducts,  as  well 
as  silex,  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 


FRANK  NORTON  BLISS. 

Frank  Norton  Bliss,  a  well-known  master  painter  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  that 
city  October  25  He  was  born  in  Taunton.  Mass.,  May 
21,  1853.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
16  years  of  age,  after  which  he  started  out  to  learn  the 
painter's  trade,  and  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years'  ap- 
prenticeship he  engaged  in  business  for  himself  in 
Pawtucket,  in  which  city  he  had  resided  since  1867.  In 
business  he  was  very  successful,  and  came  to  be  well 
known  and  held  in  high  regard  by  those  with  whom  he 
had  transactions. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  a  member  of  the  Pawtucket  Master 
Painters  Association,  and  was  regular  in  his  attendance 
at  the  conventions  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Society, 
not  having  missed  a  meeting  in  fifteen  years. 


The  Markets 


THE  MARKETS. 

AS  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  paint  market, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  December,  we  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  the  following  from  ■t^h.e 
issue  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  for  December 
8:— ^"Dullness  stands  out  as  the  principal  item  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  trade  with  hardly  any  change  in  under- 
lying conditions.  Interest  in  the  market  was  limited  en- 
tirely to  absolute  requirements  and  the  trade  at  large 
gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  future.  This,  ^of  course. 
Is  the  'spirit  of  the  times  and  consumers  of  every  com- 
modity are  being  urged  to  conserve  supplies  and  limit  all 
purchases  as  m.uc'h  as  possible.  Stocks  have  naturally 
been  allowed  to  run  rather  low  by  this  procedure,  but 
this  is  not  liable  to  be  felt  by  the  trade  at  this  time.  It 
is  now  rather  late  in  the  season  for  outside  workj  "but 
when  the  spring  season  gets  underway  buyers  will  un- 
doubtedly find  themselves  in  a  rather  unhealthy  position. 
No  better  illustration  of  the  dullness  prevailing  in  this 
particular  industry  can  be  adduced  than  the  fact  that 
while  numerous  trades  have  increased  materially  dur- 
ing October,  with  some  gains  totaling  well  over  100  per 
cent.,  listed  among  the  few  that  show  a  loss  in  new  con- 
struction. The  number  of  new  building  permits  issued  in 
October  in  the  twenty  principal  cities  of  the  country 
showed  a  decrease  of  58  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  value  of  these  permits  is  estimated 
at  $23,520,503,  which  is  less  than  one-half  the  total  amount 
called  for  in  October,  1916,  when  values  were  faced  at 
$56,307,117.  This  condition  is  reflected  in  the  paint  and 
varnish  market  and  is  one  factor  in  the  present  dullness. 

"Much  of  the  nnsettlement  that  is  featuring'  the  trade 
at  the  moment  can  be  traced  to  the  bad  transportation 
faciliies  and  the  uncertainty  of  delivering  to  consuming 
centers.  Every  trade  of  any  importance  is  trying  to  Im- 
press the  government  with  the  idea  that  their  goods  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintaining  of  various  in- 
dustries and  a  car  congestion,  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  is  now  in  force.  Crops  need  to  be  moved 
and  munitions  of  war  are  also  placed  among  the  articles 
that  must  be  given  preference  for  quick  shipment  to  the 
seaboard.  There  are  not  enough  cars  to  gio  around  and 
while  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  break  this  tieup, 
little  apparently  has  been  accomplished  so  far.  A  good 
manv  will  he  placed  on  the  non-essential  list  and  ship- 
ments discontinued,  which  will  undoubtedly  in  time  re- 
lieve the  situation.  However,  with  long  delays  in  the 
shipment  from  the  mills  to  the  consumer  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  trade  has  been  forced  into  a  period  of 
dullness  which  promises  to  last  for  some  time." 

White  and  Red  Lead. 

Demands  for  white  lead  is  very  small,  due  largely  to  an 
unsettled  condition  of  the  pig  lead  market,  which  tends  to 


make  consumers  huy  only  as  necessity  requires.  White 
lead  in  oil  is  quoted  at  10%  to  11c.  per  po.und  in  large 
size  containers  and  in  quantities  of  500  pounds  and  up- 
ward, with  the  customary  increases  in  prises  for  smaller 
size  containers  or  a  less  quantity. 

Prices  for  red  lead  in  quantity  lots,  ranged  from  10  to 
ll%c.  for  dry  red  lead,  and  from  ll^A  to  ll%c.  for  red 
lead  in  oil. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

New  prices  have  been  named  on  the  various  grades  of 
sine  oxide  by  the  leading  manufacturers.  All  contracts  are 
for  a  period  of  three  months  only  and  are  effective  January 
1,  i9-18.  This  new  price  level  is  as  follows: — ^French  proc- 
ess zinc  oxide,  white  seal,  14@14i4c.  per  pound;  green 
seal,  l^]%(S13S.lc.  per  pound,  and  red  seal,  ISffflSViC.  per 
pound.  Leaded  grades  included  standard  at  10@10i4c.  per 
pound,  sterling  at  9%@Wc.  per  pound,  superior  at  9i4@ 
9'/^c.  per  pound  and  Lehigh  at  9Cn)d''-AC.  per  pound.  The  in- 
side' price  represents  carload  lots  and  the  outside  less 
than  carloads.  All  prices  are  based  upon  shipments  in 
barrels  and  are  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  American  process 
qualities  were  unchanged  from  the  previous  contra,ct 
prices,  but  the  French  process  grades  were  lowered  a 
full  cent  a  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  position  of  linseed  oil  has  been  particularly  strong 
and  prices  were  held  right  around  the  top  levels  recently 
established.  It  is  now  a  question  of  supply  and  demand, 
with  hardly  any  stock  here  on  the  spot,  according  to  the 
advices  of  well  posted  authorities.  Locally  the  demand 
is  not  particularly  urgent,  but  from  the  Northwest  the 
reports  Indicated  that  inquiry  is  urgent  and  for  large 
amounts.  The  amount  of  seed  coming  forward  is  well 
below  requirements.  Crushers  are  basing  their  hopes 
on  an  enormous  crop  from  the  Argentine  of  good  quality, 
but  the  question  of  securing  tonnage  and  overcoming 
the  import  licenses  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Flaxseed 
has  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  articles  not  permitted 
to  be  imported  except  by  special  license,  and  the  im-^ 
porter  will  be  compelled  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  government  that  such  importations  of  flaxseed  do 
not  interfere  with  the  movement  of  food  to  our  European 
army  or  our  allies.  In  five  barrel  lots,  correct  quotations 
are  $1.12  per  gallon  for  raw  and  $1.22  for  hoiled,  with  the 
customary  advances  for  smaller  quantities. 

Turpentine. 

Stocks  in  the  South  are  understood  to  be  plentiful  hut 
lack  of  tonnage  makes  shipments  difficult.  A  large  num- 
ber of  so-called  substitute  turpentines  now  on  the  market 
tend  to  keep  prices  down  to  lower  levels  than  would 
otherwise  rule.  In  five  barrel  lots,  48i/^>  to  50c.  are  the 
prevailing  prices. 
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MUNNS  WALL  SIZE 


505T0N,MAS3. 


Killed  Smoke  and 
Water  Stains 
Caused  by  a  Big 
Fire  in  Lenox 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Messrs  L.  F.  PERRY 
COMPANY,  one  of  the 

largest  contractors 
and  painting  firms 
in  Boston,  thinks 
MUNNS  WALL 
SIZE  the  greatest 
thing  on  the  market. 

1  hey  recently 
painted  the  Hoiel 
Lenox,  where  the 
walls  were  all  water- 
stained  and  smoked 
up  from  a  recent 
fire. 

After  thoroughly 
using  MUNNS 
WALL  SIZE,  they 
obtained  a  job  which 
will  compare  with 
any,  no  evidence  re- 
maining of  the  fire 


Advice  to  Painters: 

If  you  cannot  see  the  bucket  with  a  brush  in  it,  on  the 
one-pound  carton,  don't  accept  a  substitute. 

MUNNS  WALL  SIZE  is  not  sold  under  any  other 
name,  nor  made  by  any  other  person,  firm  or  company. 
There  is  nothing  "Just  as  Good."  MUNNS  WALL 
SIZE  is  so  inexpense  that  you  cannot  aflord  to  be 
without  it,  and  it  is  too  costly  for  you  to  experiment  with 
substitutes. 

L  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 

217-219  Fulton  Street        Brooklyn,  New  York 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Munns  Quality  Calcimine 


STOPS  SUCTION 
KILLS  STAINS 
NEUTlM.liESLIME 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


 Why  not  get  this  fixed  definitely  in  mind  with  the 

stamp  of  approval  coming  direct  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  that  the  largest  locomotive  in  this  coun- 
try, if  not  in  the  world,  is  the  Virginian,  No.  700,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Virginian  Ry.  and  originally  painted 
under  the  direction  of  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce,  of  the 
Baldwin  establishment.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Power 
George  H.  Gibson  asks,  "Is  the  locomotive  a  crime?"  And 
some  one  rejoins  that  if  it  is,  this  sable  giant  from  the 
Virginian,  gobbling  up  half  a  ton  of  perfectly  good  coal 
at  a  mouthful,  "must  be  a  dastardly  outrage." 

 Lawrence  Pettigo  has  been  appointed  foreman 

painter  of  the  Frankfort  (Ind.)  shops  of  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  and  Western,  succeeding  Frank  F.  Fisk,  deceased. 
Mr.  Pettigo  learned  his  trade  under  Mr.  Fisk  and,  for 
some  time  past  has  served  as  assistant  foreman  painter 
most  acceptably.  He  is  a  capable  young  man  and  will 
doubtless  keep  the  car  painting  repairs  on  the  "Clover 
Leaf '  up  to  the  excellent  standard  maintained  for  many 
years  by  his  accomplished  predecessor. 

 ■ — Our  Service  is  an  entertaining  little  monthly  is- 
sued by  the  Boston  and  Maine.  A  recent  number  carried 
on  its  outside  front  page  a  picture  of  the  Billerica  shops, 
in  one  of  which  our  veteran  friend,  Charles  E.  Copp,  ably 
officiates  as  master  painter.  These  shops  appear  to  be  big 
and  fine  and,  in  all  respects,  a  credit  to  the  great  New 
England  system  maintaining  them. 

 That  the  foremen  painters  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  are  having  their  full  share  of  duties  during 
these  strenuous  days,  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  statement 
of  Alfred  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  road,  showing  the  im- 
mense expenditure  of  the  Central  Lines  for  cars  and  loco- 
motives during  the  last  two  and  a  half  years.  The  total 
for  locomotives,  freight  and  passenger  cars  is  $84,324,- 
736.  This  equipment,  at  the  prices  quoted  today,  would 
cost  $193,028,610,  an  increase  of  something  like  128.91  per 
cent. 

 The  annual  statement  or  report  of  the  Atchison, 

Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  shows  that,  during  the  fiscal  year 
July,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  36  passenger  train  cars  were 
retired,  and  but  three  passenger  train  cars  added.  Not- 
withstanding this  apparent  decrease,  all  hands  in  the 
passenger  car  painting  department  are  busy  and  have 
been,  with  no  prospect  of  a  let  up  for  some  time  to  come. 

 Don  L.  Clement,  Eastern  railway  representative 

of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  well  known  among 
master  car  and  locomotive  painters  throughout  the  coun- 
try, lately  received  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  35th  Regiment  Railway  Engineers,  and  is,  at  this 
writing,  stationed  at  Rockford,  111. 

— •  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  is  planning  to 

buy  Mikado  locomotives,  and  Master  Painter  E.  H.  Mc- 
Laughlin is  looking  forward  to  some  additional  inspec- 
tion duties  in  connection  with  the  contemplated  order. 

 The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  is  building 

additional  car  repair  shops  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $60,000.  The  car  painting  department,  it  is  said, 
will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

 A  recent  report  indicates  that  all  passenger  trans- 
portation facilities  are  being  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and 
the  prediction  is  that  a  continuance  of  capacity  passenger 
traffic  may  be  expected.  This  explains  the  prosperity 
which  has  been  a  part  of  passenger  car  paint  shop  his- 
tory during  the  past  few  months. 

 The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  employes,  including 

those  serving  in  the  car  and  locomotive  painting  depart- 
ment, gave  a  masterful  exhibition  of  patriotism  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bonds, 
the  total  subscriptions  amounting  to  $19,051,700. 

 The  machine  shop  and  roundhouse  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois,  at  Salem,  111.,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  morning  of  October  25,  with  an  attend- 
ing loss,  it  is  estimated,  of  $200,000.  The  explosion  of  a 
5-gallon  can  of  gasoline  is  said  to  have  caused  the  blaze. 
Only  a  few  painters  were  employed  at  the  plant. 

 The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  now  employ  an 

army  of  20,000  men,  and  recently,  during  a  single  week, 


72  locomotives  were  turned  out.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
3,600  engines  a  year,  and  serves  to  show  that  Master 
Painter  W.  M.  Joyce  has  a  job  on  his  hands  calling  for  a 
fine  display  of  initiative  and  executive  ability. 

 The  Lehigh  Valley  has  created  a  position  of  fire 

marshal  and  has  appointed  John  M.  Julian  to  the  posi- 
tion. Car  and  locomotive  paint  shops  throughout  the 
system  will  be  inspected  by  Mr.  Julian,  and  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  covering  fire  matters  generally  will  be  at- 
tempted. 

 At  the  Tippecanoe  (Ohio)  shops  of  the  Dayton 

and  Troy  Electric  Ry.  Foreman  Painter  Thomas  Har- 
wood  is  handling  a  steady  volume  of  painting  repairs. 
The  standard  of  painting  is  kept  at  its  best,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  equipment  second  to  none  in  point  of  looks  and 
durability. 

 A  photograph  and  sketch  of  Charles  E.  Copp, 

the  veteran  master  painter  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railway,  will  probably  appear  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Railroad  Employee,  the  organ  of  the  Veteran's  Asso- 
ciation.   The  picture  was  "snapped"  out  of  doors  in  the 


Charles  E.  Copp. 


rear  of  the  shop  by  a  clerk  at  noon,  a  copy  of  which  ap- 
pears herewith  by  which  means  he  wishes  to  salute  his 
brethren  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association.  Mr.  Copp 
had  his  hat  on,  not  that  he  is  ashamed  of  his  bald  head, 
but  to  shield  his  eyes  from  the  bright  light  and  even  at 
that  they  are  partially  closed;  but  they  come  open  wide 
enough  at  other  times  at  the  prices  of  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

 In  a  magazine  dated  May,  1896,  we  read  that  H. 

Guy  Taylor  has  resigned  as  foreman  painter  at  the  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western.  Today 
this  same  Guy  is  one  of  the  chief  ofiicials  of  the  Ball 
Chemical  Co.,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  visitors  wel- 
comed by  railway  paint  shop  officials. 

 One  of  the  faithful  members  of  the  Association 

is  Duncan  W.  Smith,  master  painter  at  the  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  shops  of  the  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  Mr.  Smith  succeeded  the 
venerable  John  Josenhans  about  sixteen  years  ago.  Prior 
to  assuming  oflacial  duties  at  the  Allegheny  shops,  he 
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There  are  no  tears  in  "F-S"  Products 

You'll  never  be  sorry  you  specified  our  Outside 
high-grade  spar  varnish  for  inside  or  outside 
work.  It  positively  won't  turn  white.  It  is  light, 
clear  and  of  medium  body.  Dries  free  from 
dust  in  8  hours. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors,   Paints,  Varnishes   since  1863 

136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia- 
cm) 


served  for  eighteen  years  as  foreman  painter  at  the  Wells- 
ville  shops  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  progressive  manager  of  paint  shop  affairs,  able,  quali- 
fied and  a  learner  all  the  time.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Association  and  regularly  attends 
the  conventions. 

■  December  10,  Warner  Bailey  attains  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday.  He  will  also  receive  the  congratulations 
of  a  splendid  company  of  friends  from  about  every  cor- 
ner of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  all  of  whom  wish 
for  the  second  president  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

 Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman 

Car  Company,  recently  finished  for  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
steel  magnate,  what  the  daily  press  has  pronounced  the 
most  luxurious  private  car  ever  built.  The  car  has  been 
named  the  Loretta  and  is  said  to  have  cost  approximately 
$100,000.  The  painting  and  decorative  effects  are  re- 
ported to  be  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  quality  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  car  throughout. 

 At  the  Chicago  plant  of  the  Chicago  and  North 

Western  Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green  is  taking  care  of  a 
large  volume  of  passenger  equipment  painting.  Mr. 
Green  has  under  his  expert  care  1,982  passenger  cars, 
and  the  quality  of  the  painting  repairs  applied  is  of  a 
character  to  elicit  the  praise  of  the  traveling  public. 

 Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, in  a  recent  statement,  declares  the  road  faces  an 
increased  operating  expense  of  $74,000,000  a  year,  this  ex- 
pense being  due,  in  Mr.  Rea's  estimation,  to  the  tremen- 
dous advance  in  the  price  of  labor  and  material  and  to 
higher  taxes.  The  Adamson  law  has  made  an  increase  in 
wages  of  $9, 4.5!), 000.  Increased  wages  to  employes,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  painting  department,  iiot  affected  by 
the  Adamson  law,  amount  to  $24,748,000. 

 The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  has  con- 
verted a  number  of  Ford  automobiles  into  motor  cars  for 
the  use  of  division  superintendents.  Master  Painters  F. 
W.  Bulmer,  W.  C.  Byei's,  .T.  H.  Cretors,  A.  Kenyon,  F.  E. 
Long,  Chris  Rausch  and  P.  .T.  Weakley  are  due  to  have 
the  lettering  of  these  fhrifty  little  travelers  and  later  the 


opportunity  of  improving  upon  the  finish  given  them  at 
the  factory. 

—  At  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Master  Painter  C.  D.  Beyer, 

of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  is  enjoying  the  balm  of 
the  "finest  climate  in  the  world"  while  taking  care  of  the 
Florida  end  of  the  L.  &  N.  enquipnient.  Beyer  wouldn  t 
know  a  snow  bank  should  he  accidentally  meet  one  and  a 
sock-darning  costume  would  mean  a  Turkish  bath  to  him. 
Wherefore  he  just  exhales,  happiness  from  every  pore. 

 The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  government  to  discontinue  the  u.-e  of  luxu- 
rious cars,  which  are  run  merely  for  the  enlertainmoni  of 
passengers,  has  met  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time  to  the 
extent  of  eliminating  the  observation  sleeping  cars  on 
all  the  trains  running  between  New  York  and  Chica.go. 
Notwithstanding  this  economy.  Master  Painter  .lohn  D. 
Wright's  department  is  one  of  the  busiest  on  the  road. 

 The  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  is  making  inciuiries 

lor  five  passenger  cars  and  the  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  shoiis 
of  the  company,  where  equii)inent  painting  is  perl'orniod, 
will  be  expected  to  take  over  inspection  duties  incident 
to  the  new  work. 

 Master  Locomotive  Painters   I).  .\.  I -it tie.  A.  P. 

Dane  and  many  other  equally  competent  authorities  ex- 
press disbelief  in  the  statement  in  a  recent  news  head- 
line which  bravely  announces,  "American  Locomotives 
Rusting  .Vway  in  Greece," 

 Henry  B.  Endicott,  manager  of  Iho  Massachusetts 

Public  Safet.v  Committee,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  tli(<  re- 
cent differences  l)etween  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
and  its  shop  and  other  employes,  decides  that  the  em- 
ployes are  not  entitled  to  the  additional  three  cents  an 
hour  in  their  pay,  which  they  asked  for.  Tiieir  tlireat 
to  strike  for  an  increase  of  eight  cents  an  hour  was 
temporarily  settled  by  the  road  paying  an  advance  of  five 
cents  an  hour  and  leaving  the  difference,  three  cents,  to 
arbitration.  Mr.  Endicott  says  that  he  is  absolutely  clear 
in  the  view  that  the  five  cents  advance  has  .-et  them  on 
at  least  as  high  a  basis  as  the  average  Eastern  half  of  the 
country. 

 Given  circulation  by  the  ^VnU  street  Journal  and 
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respectfully  referred  to  the  consideration  of  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters  engaged  in  directing  lady  paint- 
ers and  varnishers,  etc: — "Hundreds  of  women  in  track 
gangs  are  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work  with  pick  and 
shovel  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  east  and  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh." The  president  of  a  steel  company  left  his  private 
car  to  watch  the  new  section  hands.  "How  do  you  get 
along  with  your  new  workers?"  h=!  asked  the  section  fore- 
man, a  rugged  son  of  Erin.  "Foine,"  confided  the  fore- 
man. "In  this  game  you  have  to  call  a  man  every  name 
in  the  calendar  to  get  him  working  at  top  speed,  but  aii 
I  have  to  say  to  one  of  the  gurrls  is: — 'That  great,  dearie, 
keep  it  up,'  and  she'll  wurrk  like  the  devvil.  'Dearie' 
fetches  them." 

 One  of  the  busy  men  of  the  trade  is  Master  Car 

Painter  W.  H.  Distin,  of  the  Detroit  shops  of  the  Michigan 
Central.  Detroit  is  always  a  busy  point  in  the  affairs  of 
the  road  and  Mr.  Distin  is  constantly  taking  care  of  a 
large  volume  of  repair  work. 

 W.  J.  Barrett,   master  painter   of  the  Rutland 

Railroad,  at  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  shops  of  the  company,  has 
under  his  care  143  passenger  cars,  95  locomotives  and 
miscellaneous  cars  to  the  number  of  2,884,  2,606  freight 
cars  being  included  in  the  number. 

 Master  Painter  H.  S.  Allen,  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  Georgia,  at  the  Macon,  Ga.,  shops  of  the  company, 
Is  having  a  fine  run  of  work.  He  and  Master  Painter  H. 
H.  Morgan,  of  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  shops,  both  most  capa- 
ble officers,  have  an  equipment  of  312  locomotives,  254 
passenger  cars  and  frieght  cars  to  the  number  of  10,113 
under  their  supervision. 

 Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dane  and  their  friend,  Mrs. 

Colvin,  who  has  frequently  accompanied  them  to  the  M. 
C.  and  L.  P.  A.  conventions,  spent  a  recent  Sunday  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Copp  at  their  Billerica  home. 
The  genial  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Association  is  en- 
joying life  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  and  looks  fit  to  do  a 
two-step  to  the  jubilant  notes  of  any  old  fiddle. 

 Twenty-one  years  ago  last  April,  A.  J.  Bishop 

took  charge  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shops  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  as  master  painter,  succeeding  H.  M.  Butts,  who 
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resigned  to  come  East  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 
Andrew  meanwhile  has  become  a  big  man  in  the  official 
family  of  the  splendid  Northwest  system  and,  carefully 
stowed  away  in  a  mammoth  bearskin  great  coat,  manages 
to  get  a  lot  of  enjoyment  from  those  horrid  winters  that 
annually  skulk  down  from  the  North  Pole. 

 Mrs.  Charles  E.  Copp  celebrated  her  sixty-eighth 

birthday  November  10.  There  was  a  family  reunion,  ex- 
cepting the  son  in  France  and  the  daughter  in  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copp  are  in  good  health  and  impatient  to 
attend  the  1918  convention. 

 Despite  his  illness  of  some  months  ago,  Master 

Painter  John  R.  Ayers,  of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the 
Utica  and  Mohawk  Railroad,  is  looking  fine  and  turning 
out  a  lot  of  tasty  appearing  cars.  John  is  one  of  the 
original  gentlemen  of  the  famous  Mohawk  Trail  and  he 
daily  helps  to  make  that  enchanted  country  radiate  hos- 
pitality. 

 Patriotic  meetings  are  still  held  at  intervals  at 

the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  during  the 
noon  hour.  The  last  one  was  held  November  13,  the 
occasion  of  the  Red  Triangle  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Collection  Fund, 
and  was  addressed  by  a  returned  Canadian  officer,  intro- 
duced by  Master  Painter  C.  E.  Copp. 

 Master  Painter  W.  H.   Dutton,  of  the  Lehigh 

Valley  Railroad,  has  in  his  possession  a  block  of  elastic 
paint  which  in  thickness  represents  the  application  of 
365  coats  of  pigment  mounted  one  coat  upon  another  in 
365  successive  days  by  that  indefatigable  experimenter 
and  magician,  W.  O.  Quest,  of  Pittsburgh.  If  seriously 
requested  to  do  so.  Quest  could,  from  paint  and  varnish, 
make  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  and  with  it  play  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  in  a  manner  to  evoke  applause  of 
the  multitude.  Your  "Uncle  Dudley"  is  certainly  one 
versatile  youth. 

 John  C.  Hartman,  aged  65  years,  master  painter 

at  the  Union  Bridge,  Md.-,  shops  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  met  death  instantly,  November  14,  by  being  run 
over  by  a  locomotive.  Both  legs  were  crushed  off.  Mr. 
Hartman  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  four  children.  De- 
ceased was  a  valued  member  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A., 
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and  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance  among  members  of  that 
organization.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  all  maters  having 
to  do  with  the  painting  and  finishing  of  railway  equip- 
ment and  to  this  knowledge  was  added  the  ability  of  a 
successful  executive  and  a  most  agreeable  manager  of 
men.  His  friends,  in  Association  circles  and  elsewhere, 
feel  that  in  the  passing  of  genial  John  Hartman  the 
world  has  lost  an  influence  that  was  always  exerted  for 
the  development  of  the  finest  type  of  manhood. 

 At  the  Elkhart,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  New  York 

Central  Lines,  Master  Painter  J.  G.  Keil  continues  to  keep 
equipment  moving  along  at  a  good  rate;  he  also  main- 
tains a  high  standing  for  the  Elkhart  shops  in  the  mat- 
ter of  excellent  work  turned  out.  Mr.  Keil  entered  rail- 
road service  at  the  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  shops  of  the 
Michigan  Central  under  the  foremanship  of  William 
Davis.  Later  he  worked  for  various  Western  roads,  among 
them  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  serving  as  foreman  painter  at  the  Bloomington, 
111.,  shops  of  this  latter  company  for  thirteen  years. 

'  At  Richmond,  Cal.,  Master  Painter  George  Gei- 

goldt,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  is  pushing  a 
good  volume  of  work  along  and  keeping  quite  a  number 
of  men  busy  all  the  time.  George  is  sniffing  the  salt  of 
the  Pacific  just  as  if  it  were  really  the  spice  of  life, 
meanwhile  drawing  his  salary  and  telling  the  populace 
that  the  little  old  Santa  Fe  is  more  than  three  jumps 
ahead  of  the  biggest  ones. 

 Master   Painter   E.   T.    Congdon,   of   the  South 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  just 
now  very  busy  keeping  the  equipment  at  the  western  end 
of  the  system  in  traffic  condition,  and  in  his  usual  etti- 
cient  manner  keeping  it  well  painted-  Some  years  ago, 
Congdon  came  East  to  attend  a  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  conven- 
tion and  while  in  this  section  visited  a  number  of  rail- 
way paint  shops,  but  the  call  of  the  great  Northwest 
country  was  upon  him,  and  banks  overflowing  with 
money  and  fame  flirting  with  him  at  way  stations  failed 
to  beguile  him.  So,  to  his  many  friends  in  the  rheumatic 
and  gouty  East,  he  remains  the  genial  E.  T.  C.  of  the  S. 
T.  W.,  plus  salmon  canneries  and  tall  timber. 


 Master  Painter  Samuel  E.  Breese,  of  the  Cleve- 
land shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  is  taking  care- 
of  a  heavy  volume  of  passenger  car  equipment  and  in- 
cidentally regretting  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  at-^ 
lend  a  M.  C.  &  L.  P.  A.  convention  this  year.  However, 
life  in  the  Sixth  City  is  something  like  a  convention  all 
the  time,  so  Samuel  should  not  worry. 

 G.  A.  Grabill,  master  painter  of  the  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.,  Electric  Railway,  is  having  plenty  to  do  with  a. 
good  force  of  men  busy  doing  it,  and  as  is  the  rule  at 
these  shops,  doing  it  well.  Grabill  is  an  advocate  of  the 
best  class  of  work,  and  his  employing  company  appears  to 
back  him  up  in  his  cherished  ambition. 

 To  the  readers  of  this  department,  in  the  shop, 

or  in  the  trenches,  as  some  of  them  doubtless  are,  or  "on 
the  road,"  as  still  others  are,  the  compliments  of  the- 
season  are  extended,  and  to  one  and  all  we  fervently 
trust  a  goodly  share  of  holiday  comforts  and  good  cheer 
may  come  as  they  have  always  been  coming  since  Christ- 
mas smiled  upon  the  world. 

 Four  signs  were  recently  painted  and  lettered  at 

the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  the- 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  toll  bridge.  The  signs  are  four  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  two  inches  high  and  417  letters  were 
applied  to  them. 

 Concessions  made  by  both  the  railroads  and  the 

heads  of  the  four  brotherhoods,  as  a  result  of  the  present 
wage  issue,  are  taken  by  officials  as  complete  assurance- 
at  this  writing  that  America's  warfare  against  Germany 
will  go  forward  to  the  end  unhampered  by  the  possibil- 
ities of  transportation  tie-ups  over  wage  diflaculties. 

 J.  B.  Shuttleworth,  foreman  painter  of  the  Bos- 
ton ana  Albany's  Springfield,  Mass.,  shops,  is  having 
plenty  of  work  for  his  regular  force  of  men.  As  in  th& 
case  of  practically  all  railway  paint  shops,  the  road's 
Springfield  plant  has  lost  some  of  its  younger  employes 
through  enlistment  and  draft,  although  to  date  no  serious 
handicap  has  been  experienced  through  war  time  deple- 
tion. 

 P.  J.  Hoffman,  master  painter  at  the  Columbus,. 
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'Ohio,  shops  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  is  keeping  his  fine 
little  force  of  painters  busy.  The  Hocking  Valley  oper- 
ates an  equipment  of  72  passenger  cars  155  locomotives, 
■and  freight  cars  -to  the  number  of  14,745,  all  of  which, 
under  P.  J.'s  expert  attention,  show  an  excellent  sort  of 
grooming. 

 The  many  friends  of  Robert  Scott,  master  painter 

■of  the  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  will  be  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Scott's  beloved  son.  Bright,  a  lad  after  your  own 
heart  and  the  very  sunshine  of  the  father's  life.  Today, 
as  perhaps  never  before,  "our  boys"  are  a  little  closer  to 
us  in  a  new  order  of  life,  and  they  are  in  our  dreams  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night.  They  are  saying  good-bye  bravely 
and  with  faith.  With  this  sorely  bereaved  father,  there- 
fore, we  all  may  reverently  sympathize  and  to  him  ex- 
tend compassionate  remembrances. 

 During  the  week  of  November  19,  Master  Painter 

D.  A.  Little,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  attending, 
as  a  member,  the  reunion  of  the  Consistory  of  Scottish 
Rite  Masons  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Smoky 
City. 

— ^  Master  Painter  Harry  W.  Forbes,  of  the  Paterson, 

N.  J.,  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  one  of  those  youngish 
sort  of  chaps  who  make  the  old  reliable  Erie  hump  along 
at  a  clip  to  take  you  to  Buffalo  in  almost  record  time. 
Mr.  Forbes  is  an  enthusiastic  Association  man  and  a 
mighty  clever  manager  of  men. 

 Is  your  shop  properly  lighted?    Isn't  there  great 

•economy  in  having  it  so?  Think  it  over,  as  you  find  time. 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company's  report  indicats,  for  one  year,  out  of  91.000 
accidents,  23.8  per  cent,  were  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  improper  illumination.  Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
■chance  to  insure  for  the  "boys"  of  the  paint  shop  greater 
safety  through  the  simple  medium  of  better  and  more 
adequate  lighting  facilities. 

 rMaster  Painter  E.  B.  Stair,  of  the  Montgomery, 

Ala.,  shops  of  the  A.  &  W.  P.  &  Western,  is  just  about 
to  help  Mrs.  Stair  plant  a  posey  bed  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  will  throw  a  riot  of  beauty  over  the  old 
Alabama  town  and  make  us  all  want  to  buy  a  rose  to 
take  home  to  the  Mrs. 


C.  A.  Woohon. 


SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE  SIPE  SELLING 
FORCE. 

THE   business    of  James 
B.  Sipe  &  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manu- 
facturers of  Sipe's  Japan  Oil, 
has  been  growing  so  rapidly 
that   it  was   recently  found 
neces.;ary   to   reorganize  the 
Eastern  selling  force,  adding 
three  or  four  additional  men 
and  transferring  some  sales- 
men  from   one   territory  to 
another — in  the  line  of  pro- 
motion, of  course.    The  live 
wire    salesman,    whose  por- 
trait appears  at  the  side  of 
this  column,  is  C.  A.  Wool- 
son,  manager  of  the  Eastern 
district,    with  headquarters 
at    405    Lexington  avenue, 
corner  of  Forty-second  street, 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Woolson 
has  supervision  of  the  terri- 
tory from  Buffalo  to  Phila- 
delphia, Easton,  Pa.,  North- 
ern New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Mas.sachusetts.  During 
the  five  years  he  has  been 
with  the  company  the  busi- 
ness has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  now  neces 
ary  to  employ  ten  men  to 
cover  the  Eastern  district.    They  are:    A.  W.  R.  Atkin- 
son, New  York  City;  F.  A.  Minnerly  (formerly  with  the 
Hampden    Paint    and    Color    Company,    of  Springfield, 
Mass.),  Connecticut;  H.  A.  Leavitt.  who  came  from  E.  E. 
Nice,  of  Philadelphia;  H.   N.   Jackson,   who   has  been 
transferred  from  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  territory  to 
Northern  New  Jersey:   J.  B.  Black,  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  office;  J.  W.  Gibbons,  located  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
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and  B.  C.  Dunn,  Philadelphia.  These  men  are  all  hustlers 
and  we  can  confidently  predict  that  with  goods  of  such 
excellent  quality  behind  them  they  will  make  the  busi- 
ness of  James  B.  Sipe  &  Company  grow  even  more 
rapidly  in  the  future. 


NEW  JERSEY  SALESMEN  MEET  IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Hold  a  Successful  Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Bingham. 

A NOTABLE  gathering  of  paint  salesmen  was  the 
characterization  given  to  a  meeting  of  the  Travel- 
ers' Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
New  Jersey,  held  at  the  Hotel  Bingham,  Philadelphia,  on 
Friday  evening,  November  16. 

It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  Mohammed 


F.  J.  Higgins, 

NetP  Jersey  Represeniative 
of  the  Maiheson  Lead 
Company  and  President 
of  the  Travelers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  of  New 
Jersey. 


was  asked  to  show  his  power  and  bid  a  mountain  come 
to  him,  he  called  upon  it,  and  as  it  did  not  budge,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  true  philosopher  by  saying: — "As 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  Mohammed 
must  go  to  the  mountain."   And  as  the  Association  found 


that  there  were  two  Philadelphia  candidates  for  mem- 
bership, whO'  could  not  make  it  possible  to  get  to  New- 
ark in  order  to  be  duly  initiated,  the  Association  traveled 
to  Philadelphia,  almost  en  masse — each  man  digging  down 
into  his  jeans  to  pay  his  railroad  fare,  in  order  to  give 
these  two  would-be  members  all  that  was  coming  to  them, 
in  good  and  plenteous  form.. 

In  order  to  make  the  occasion  one  to  be  remembered, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  some  missionary  work  for 
the  spread  of  the  associational  idea  among  the  paint  sales- 
men of  the  country,  several  local  salesmen,  representing 
Philadelphia  paint  houses,  were  invited  to  be  present,  to 
witness  the  doings  and  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  good 
things  that  followed.  And  they  were  so  favorably  im- 
pressed that  it  seems  almost  assured  that  in  the  near 
future  there  will  be  an  association  of  travelers  in  the 
paint  and  allied  trades  covering  the  Quaker  City  and 
vicinity, 

Thirty-nine  sat  down  o  the  banquet  that  followed  the 
meeting.  President  James  C.  Kelly,  of  the  National  'Paint 
Salesmen's  Association  of  the  United  States,  acting  as 
toastmaster.  In  welcoming  the  members  and  visitors. 
President  Kelly  made  the  following  address:  — 

Address  by  President  James  C.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Salesmen:  — 

I  came  to  Philadelphia  today  in  company  with  members 
of  the  Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  of  New  Jersey.  Several  members  of  the  Travelers' 
Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New 
York  are  also  with  us  on  this  occasion,  having  made  the 
trip  to  Philadelphia  purposely  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing. The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  have 
made  this  visit  to  manifest,  by  their  presence,  their  friend- 
ship and  esteem  for  those  of  their  members  who  reside 
in  this  city.  They  are  also  here  to  initiate  a  new  mem- 
ber in  the  association.  He  could  not  come  to  our  meet- 
ings in  Newark,  so  we  brought  the  meeting  to  Phila- 
deihia.  We  came  here  to  meet  our  brother  salesmen; 
you,  our  guests,  lare  also  brother  salesmen;  therefore. 
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we  all  meet  as  brother  salesmen  in  this  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love. 

We  have  made  this  visit  to  [Philadelphia  for  another 
reason,  one  with  which  we  are  very  much  concerned— 
personally  it  deeply  concerns  myself.  We  hope  to  see  in- 
stituted in  everv  State  of  the  Union  an  association  of 
salesmen  who  are  representatives  of  the  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades.  Such  is  my  sincere  hope.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  such  associations. 

Paint  Salesmen's  Club  of  New  England. 

Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of 
New  York. 

New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen's  Association. 

Connecticut  Paint  Salesmen's  Association. 

Travelers'  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades 
of  New  Jersey. 

At  the  convention  of  the  International  A^s^of  ation  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  held  in  New  Haven,  February,  1917,  a  meet- 
ing of  salesmen  holding  membership  m  those  associations 
was  held     At  that  meeting  it  was  voted  to  organize  the 
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Representing  Moller 
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National  Paint  Salesmen's  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  was  honored  in  being  chosen  its  president. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  cover  the  country,  though 
I  would  like  to  in  the  interests  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. Were  I  in  a  position  to  do  so,  it  would  be  my  aim 
to  endeavor  to  enthuse  paint  salesmen  to  organize  asso- 
ciations in  their  respective  localities.  It  would  also  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  outline  the  benefits  derived  by  all 
sale&men  through  the  existence  of  paint  salesmen's  asso- 
ciations. It  is  only  when  opportunities  of  this  kind 
present  themselves,  or  through  the  courtesy  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  American  Paint  and  Oil  Dealer,  Amer- 
ican Paint  Journal,  and  Carpets,  Wall  Paper  and  Curtains, 
that  my  sentiments  may  be  expressed  for  the  great  cause 
I  am  so  sincerely  interested  in.  • 

I  have  mentioned  that  benefits  would  accrue  to  salesr 
men  organizing  or  joining  paint  salesmen's  associations. 
Any  salesman  will  naturally  ask:— What  would  be  the 
benefits  ? 

There  are  several:  — 

First  The  opportunity  of  cementing  more  firmly  to- 
gether that  bond  of  good  fellowship  which  should  exist 
fimong  all  salesmen.  j.^.  „ 

Second  Opportunities  for  discussion  of  trade  conditions 
in  particular,  and  also  matters  pertaining  to  the  greater 
success  of  those  to  whom  we  sell  and  those  whom  we  sell 
for 

Third  The  conferring  together  as  to  the  importance 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  credit  man  of  our  re- 
spective concerns. 

Right  here,  I  want  to  say  that  no  two  men  are  more 
important  factors  in  the  success  of  the  house  they  work 
for  than  the  credit  man  and  the  salesman,  and  where  each 
works  in  harmony  with  the  other,  the  concern  that  em- 
plovs  them  usually  is  a  successful  one.  Many  salesmen 
imagine  the  credit  man  is  not  human.  The  sa  esman  who 
truthfully  advises  the  credit  man  as  to  his  full  knowledge 
of  the  customer  he  sells,  benefits  the  house  he  represents, 
also  the  customer,  the  credit  man  and  himself. 

Fourth.   Such  associa'tions  bring  together  alt  elements 

°S*coulTdaborate  on  the  benefits  and  talk  for  an  hour 
about  the  successful  functions  which  have  been  held  by 
the  associations  now  organized,  and  where  the  buyer, 


No  amount  of  skill  and 
care  in  applying  a  poor 
paint  will  make  it  do  the 
work  of  a  good  painte 

Your  interest  lies  in  having 
the  paint  right  as  well  as 
in  putting  in  on  right. 

New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 

not  only  adds  quality  to  the  mixture, 
but  it  brings  out  the  good  qualities 
of  every  other  ingredient. 

Zinc  paints  endure  and  retain  their 
lustre  indefinitely,  drying  with  a  hard 
smooth  surface.  That  is  what  pleases 
the  property  owner  and  adds  to 
your  reputation,  bringing  increased 
business. 

If  you  mix  your  own  paint,  let  us  send 
you  the  names  of  manufacturers  who 
grind  zinc  and  lead  together  in  oil.  If 
you  prefer  prepared  paints,  we  can 
furnish  you  with  a  list  of  manufactur- 
ers whose  paints  contain  zinc. 

We  have  helped  many  painters  with 
difficult  painting  problems.  Can  we 
be  of  service  to  you  ? 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company 
1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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THE  EXPERT  HOUSE  PAINTER 
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manufacturer  and  salesman  fraternize  for  the  greater 
good  of  all  concerned. 

Let  these  few  reasons  suffice. 

We,  as  salesmen,  must  realize  we  have  a  duty  to  exer- 
cise. A  (Salesman's  duty  is  to  represent  his  firm'  with  con- 
fidence. The  man  who  has  no  confidence  in  the  goods 
he  is  to  sell  is  of  no  value  to  the  Ann  he  represents  or 
to  himself. 

Not  only  is  the  salesman  in  duty  bound  to  think  well 
of  his  firm — he  is  also  obliged  to  speak  well  of  his  brother 
salesman  and  the  firm  which  the  latter  represents.  Then 
there  ia  the  duty  we  owe  ourselves — that  of  being  a 
better  salesman  and  a  better  man. 

A  salesman  assuredly  meets  with  competition — perhaps 
"opposition"  woud  Ibe  the  better  word.  Opposition,  how- 
ever, is  a  stimulant.  Simply  because  trade  opposition 
exists  is  no  reason  why  salesmen  should  not  be  the  best 
of  friends  and  socialize  when,  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to  lend  our  sympathy  and 
advice  to  each  other,  when  necessary.  All  of  us  are  not 
going  to  be  the  top  notch  salesman.  In  all  endeavors 
there  are  bound  to  be  some  greater  successes,  but  there  is 
always  the  fellow  whose  struggle  to  get  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder  of  fame  is  a  hard  and  long  one.  Not  only 
do  1  like  to  greet  the  successful  salesman  but  likewise  am 
I  happy  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  fellow  who  is  strug- 
gling along. 

My  acquaintance  with  and  among  salesmen  runs  back 
through  many  years.  I  have  met  all  kinds,  and  I  want  to 
s«y  at  this  time,  that  any  man  who,  simply  because  of 
ability  or  otherwise,  has  reached  the  goal  of  a  big  sales- 
man and  lives  with  his  success  in  a  narrow  atmosphere, 
refusing  the  opportunity  ol"  lending  his  sympathy  or  ad- 
vice to  a  brother  salesman  who  may  need  them,  is  a  man 
to  be  pitied.  You  and  I  have  met  men  who  have  achieved 
great  success  and  their  career  was  started  through  being 
salesmen.  I  will  mention  at  this  time  the  name  of  one 
of  those  men — R.  P.  Rowe,  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
who  is  a  staunch  friend  of  the  .paint  salesmen.  His 
many  courtesies  to  the  salesmen's  associations  are  valued 
beyond  any  expression  of  mine.    In  his  own  words,  he 


is  never  more  happy  tJian  when  in  a  gathering  of  sales- 
men. His  happy  and  genial  disposition  has  charmed  many 
an  assemblage  of  paint  salesmen.  His  success  is  a  credit 
to  the  paint  trade,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  men  representing  all  branches  of  the  trade.  I 
simply  refer  to  him  to  stimulate  in  the  hearts  of  all  sales- 
n:en  the  fact  that  the  vocation  of  salesmanship  is  an 
honored  one. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  as  president  of  the  National 
Paint  Salesmen's  Association,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
salesmen  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  paint  and  al- 
lied trades,  to  organize  an  association  along  the  lines  of 
those  now  existing.  1  believe  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
every  salesm.an  affiliated  with  the  association  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  when  I  say  they  are  all  happy  in 
being  counted  among  its  members. 

Many  salesmen  in  the  paint  trade  are  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  their  country,  and  they  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  their  duty.  They  will  help  sustain 
the  hand  and  heart  of  the  great  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy — Woodrow  Wilson.  To  those  of  our 
brother  salesmen  who  are  and  will  be  in  the  world  con- 
flict I,  on  behalf  of  every  oiie  of  their  fellow  salesmen,  say 
to  them: — ^May  Almighty  God  in  His  wisdom  and  mercy 
shower  His  graces  and  blessings  upon  you,  guide  you 
.safely  on  your  iourney  and  return  you  all  back  again 
when  we  can  join  with  you  in  that  sweet  refi'ain.  Peace 
on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men. 

I  thank  you  all  for  being  here  this  evening.  I  hope 
each  one  of  you  will  continue  to  gather  in  a  successful 
harvest,  the  four  seasons  of  every  year. 

Ha-ppiness  in  your  home,  success  to  the  firms  you  rep- 
resent, success  to  you  all  is  the  sincere  message  I  give 
yon  to  take  home  with  you  tonight. 

Among  those  who  were  present  and  made  addresses  at 
the  banquet  were  F.  W.  Grube,  of  Berry  Brothers,  and 
Mr.  Wolf,  representing  John  W.  Masury  &  Son,  from 
Philadelphia;  Charles  E.  Van  Syckle.  .Jud  Clarke,  Fred 
Andres  and  Elmer  Hopper  (who  had  charge  of  the  ban- 
quet). ;all  of  whom  camp  from  Newark,  and  also  A.  G. 
Schumann  a"d  W.  .\.  Robertson,  of  New  York. 
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ARMITAGE 

MILL  WHITE  FINISHES 

GLOSS— EGG  SHELL— FLAT 

Permanently  Pure  White  Easy  of  Application 

Maximum  Spreading  Properties      Unexcelled  Covering  Qualities 

Low  in  Ultimate  Cost 
Greatest  degree  of  Light  Refraction 
Giving  Maximum  of  Illumination 

The  Vehicle  is  a  Pure,  Specially  Bleached  Linseed  Oil 
that  will  stay  v^hite  indefinitely 

Armitage  Gloss  Mill  White  has  the  highest  enamel  gloss  of  any  article  offered 

for  a  similar  purpose 
Write  for  Prices  and  Full  Information 

ARMITAGE  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


IN  A  NEW  FIELD. 

WILLIAM  G.  LAHEY,  better  known  to  the  trade  as 
"Bill,"  has  become  associated  with  Harden, 
Orth  &  Hastings,  of  New  York  city,  as  represen- 
tative of  their  new  paint  department,  of  which  George  V. 
Horgan  is  manager,  calling  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
paint  and  varnish,  especially  with  reference  to  vegetable 
oils  and  aniline  colors. 

Mr.  Lahey  is  well  known  to  the  master  painters  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut,  whom  he  has 
called  on  for  some  years  as  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Varnish  Company.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Travelers'  As- 
sociation of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Paint 
Salesmen's  Association.  The  best  wishes  of  the  trade 
go  out  to  "Bill"  Lahey  in  his  new  connection. 


COMPOSITE  RATES  FOR  COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE. 
A  Protest  from  the  New  York  City  Association. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir; — ^I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  this  Asso- 
ciation has  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  State  Insurance 
Fund. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Insurance  Rating  Board  has 
made  a  composite  rate  of  compensation  insurance  to  corer 
both  interior  and  exterior  work.  This  rate  will  be  nearly 
as  high  as  the  present  exterior  rate. 

We  believe  this  is  of  interest  to  all  painters  and  dec- 
orators throughout  the  State,  and  we  are  sending  you  a 
copy  of  our  letter  of  protest  for  this  reason. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  B.  Haber, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  AS'Sociation  of  Master  Painters 

and  Decorators  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Mr.  F.  Spencer  Baldwin, 

230  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, of  the  City  of  New  York,  desire  to  make  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  action  of  the  Rating  Board  in 
making  a  composite  rate  for  compensation  insurance  for 


painters,  to  cover  both  interior  and  exterior  work,  for 
the  following  reasons: — ■ 

A  large  percentage  of  the  employers  do  less  than  10 
per  cent,  exterior  work,  and  it  would  be  a  distinct  hard- 
ship upon  them  to  be  compelled  to  pay  an  extremely  high 
rate  on  their  interior  work,  as  a  penalty  for  doing  a 
small  amount  of  exterior  work.  We  believe,  that  if  this 
composite  rate  is  permanently  fixed,  it  will  drive  the 
reputable  and  honest  employer  out  of  the  exterior  paint- 
ing business.  We  do  not  think  this  disruption  of  busi- 
ness conditions  is  wise;  nor  do  we  think,  if  properly 
placed  before  the  Rating  Board,  that  they  would  disagree 
with  this  view. 

A  great  deal  of  the  present  exterior  work  is  handled 
by  journeymen  painters  (not  employers),  by  contract  di- 
rect with  the  owners  and  no  insurance  is  carried  in  such 
cases.  This  condition  is  bad  enough  at  the  present  time, 
but,  under  the  new  rates,  we  predict  that  tliis  condition 
will  be  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pennancntly  in- 
jure the  painting  industry. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  three  men  contracting 
with  an  owner  to  do  a  piece  of  exterior  painting,  at  a 
considerably  lower  figure  than  the  reputable  employer  can 
do  it,  especially  when  the  three  men,  as  partners  in  the 
contract,  carry  no  compensation  insurance. 

Wg  know  that  these  rates  are  based  upon  experieno©, 
but  to  no  reasonable  body,  when  properly  informed  upon 
the  matter,  will  it  appear  fair  to  nial<o  the  interior  work 
pay  for  the  los.=5es  on  the  exterior  work.  We  believe  the 
present  system  of  divided  payroll  is  the  most  equitable 
that  can  bo  devised. 

We  also  know  that,  in  our  industry  as  well  as  In  others, 
there  are  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  employers  who  do 
not  keep  a  true  payroll,  and  believe  that,  with  co-opera- 
tion, this  matter  can  he  romodiod  in  some  way  so  as  not 
to  penalize  the  rest  of  the  employers  tn  the  detriment 
and  tho  permanent  njury  of  the  entire  Industry. 

Your  co-operation  is  respectfully  asked,  in  this  matter, 
and  any  service  toward  this  end  tliat  you  may  require  of 
this  Association  will  l>e  gladly  given. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Harold  E.  Haber. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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The  Name  to  Go  BY 
When  You  Go  to  BUY 

Liquid  Wood  Fillers 
Interior  and  Exterior 
Varnishes  and  Finishes 
Trokal  Floor  Varnish 
Neeolyte  White  Enamel 
Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

There's  Beauty,  Durability,  Economy 
and  Satisfaction  for  Painter,  Architect 
and  Owner  in  every  Brushf ul. 

Write  for  1917  Catalogue  and  "Price  List 

EUGENE  E.  NICE 

iof -207  ipru-^^t.  Philadelphia 


PAINT  ADVERTISING  FOR  EVERY  MONTH 
IN  THE  YEAR. 

On  January  1  the  A.  Wilhelm  Company,  of  Reading, 
Pa.,  starts  an  advertising  campaign  on  Royal  paint  and 
varnish  products  which  will  run  throughout  every  month 
in  the  year. 

Every  month  will  havve  a  different  local  advertising 
campaign  on  a  different  Royal  product  and  every  month's 
campaign  linked  up  to  every  other  month,  through  the 
similarity  of  labels,  newspaper  folders  and  window  dis- 
plays, this  general  relation  meaning  strong  cumulative 
effect'  for  the  dealer. 

Every  month  there  will  be  a  new  set  of  newspaper  ads 
inserted  free  in  local  newspapers  over  the  dealer's  name; 
unique  folders,  forceful  letters,  etc.,  sent  by  mail  to  the 
dealer's  prospective  customers;  a  new  Royal  window  dis- 
play, something  different  in  window  trims,  window  cut- 
outs, window  cards,  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pass- 
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Calendar  Furnished  to  Dealers  Handling  A.  Wilhelm 
Company  s  Products  for  January  Distribution. 

ers-by;  a  new  feature  for  movie  advertising;  some 
months  a  fifty-foot  cartoon  film  reel  with  the  dealer's 
ad  on  a  teq-foot  trailer;  other  months  colored  ad  slides. 

The  January  campaign  will  feature  Royaltone  Flat 
Wallcoat.  It  will  include  free  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  dealer's  local  paper,  and  a  beautiful  calendar  sent 
free  to  a  list  of  the  dealer's  prospective  customers.  These 
calendars  are  twelve  inches  wide  Tjy  eighteen  inches 
long,  showing  four  interior  home  views  in  soft  color 
effects,  and  featuring  the  name  and  address  of  the  local 
dealer  prominently. 

The  window  display  material  for  January  includes  a 
three-piece  hand-colored  window  trim,  a  large  hand- 
colored  window  screen,  a  set  of  composition  board  color 
panels,  cutouts,  celluloid  signs,  etc. 

The  A.  Wilhelm  Company  has  prepared  a  large  port- 
folio, "Profits  vs.  Cobwebs,"  descriptive  in  detail  of  the 
advertising  campaigns  which  they  have  prepared  for 
each  month  in  the  year  to  boost  sales  for  their  dealers. 
It  is  a  unique  and  interesting  book.  Send  for  it  and 
mention  The  Painters  Magazine. 


ORDER  FOX'S 

CALCIMINES 


AND 


Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

Theae  nmteriaU  are  the  Uondards  of  their  rc- 
ipective  kinds.  They  will  prove  moFe  prac* 
tic«l,fnore  reliable  and  more  truly  economical 
than  any  others  on  the  maiket. 

THE  V  ARE  SUPERB 

MURALITE,  the  best  calcimine  of  any  kind- 
CALCITINE,  tkc  best  co/d  water  calcimine 
PERMANITE,  the  bc»t  gmuine  water-paint 

We  are  selling  at  bargain  prices. 

Now'*  tha  time  to  place  ,  an  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  ',„^.,,^ 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


You  can  maintain  a  high  standard 
by  buying  from  the  line  of 

Standard-Liberty 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Wall  Papers  in  the  World  

In  two  of  our  mills  there  are  fifteen  Twelve-Color 
Machines.  This  is  but  one  indication  of  the  size 
of  our  operation.  This  means  wide  variety  for  the 


dealer. 


Our  Lincrusta  Relief 


Provides  ^'designs  that  are  a  definite  advance  in 
H^H^i;^  Lincrusta  making.    Look  it  over. 

STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  Sales  Office :  Johnston  Building,  Broadway  and  28th  Street 

Standard  Mill:  HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Liberty  Mill:  SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Color  Fleet:  SCLUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y.  The  Decorative  Company  :  SARATOGA,  N.  Y. 

Members  of  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association 


TRADE  TRAINING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The  Feature  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Paint 
and  Oil  Club. 

AT  the  sixth  regular  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  "Wor- 
cester (Mass.)  Paint  and  Oil  Club,  held  at  the 
State  Mutual  Restaurant,  on  Tuesday  evening,  No- 
vember 13,  the  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  address  by 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  secretary  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  Trade  School  Development  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

After  an  introduction  by  President  J.  Russel  Marble, 
Dr.  Ireton,  as  the  guest  of  the  club,  spoke  as  follows:- — 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you 
upon  this  occasion.  While  I  am  not  directly  responsible 
for  this  organization,  I  feel  that  the  influence  of  my  ef- 
forts in  your  neighboring  cities  has  made  itself  felt,  and 
inspired  you  gentlemen  in  forming  this  splendid  asso- 
ciation, whose  aims  are  the  education  and  development  of 
interests  so  important  in  all  lines  of  business. 

In  our  present  world  wide  struggle  for  the  triumph  of 
right  and  liberty,  and  while  the  enemy  is  striving  in  des- 
perate assault  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs  already  commit- 
ted, and  stem  the  tide  of  a  free  civilization,  I  would  re- 
mind you  of  our  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  country  and 
government  in  their  discharge  of  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities in  this  world's  crisis,  and  ask  each  and  every 
one  present  to  pledge  his  loyal  support  for  justice,  lib- 
erty and  equality,  both  political  and  industrial. 

Our  personal  safety  and  that  of  posterity  depends  upon 
our  success  in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  industrial  institutions,  which  are  so 
necessary  for  our  well  being. 

The  great  world's  war  draft  has  drawn  millions  of  men 
from  Industrial  employment,  and  the  taxes,  which  will 
ultimately  be  required  to  sustain  the  war,  will  without  a 
doubt  cause  greater  conservatism  among  our  people  in 
their  expenditures,  and  tend  to  the  tightening  of  the 
purse  strings  and  put  money,  which  was  formerly  ex- 
pended for  normal  needs,  into  other  channels. 

Advertising  is  planned  to  meet  these  temporary  condi- 


tions and  to  arouse  people  to  the  necessity  of  discrim- 
inating between  "Needs  and  Wants."  But  when  condi- 
tions again  approach  the  normal,  our  markets  must  be 
extended  and  business  will  increase  so  that  more  people 
will  require  more  material,  and  more  material  will  mean 
more  work.  Materials  and  equipment  alone  never  pro- 
duced anything  for  anybody.  It  is  the  human  Intelligence 
and  ability  to  produce  and  bring  these  elements  together 
that  counts. 

What  is  your  city  of  Worcester  doing  for  the  training 
of  the  youth,  fitting  them  to  meet  the  demands  that  are 
already  being  made  upon  your  business  and  Industry,  and 
for  the  greater  demands  that  will  follow  after  this  great 

war? 

Why  should  not  your  schools,  for  which  you  are  taxed 
annually  thousands  of  dollars,  be  made  to  provide  for 
this  emergency?  Why  should  they  not  teach  the  funda- 
mentals of  all  trades,  including  those  in  which  you  gen- 
tlemen are  most  interested? 

The  schools  are  devoting  too  much  time  and  money  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  fitting  the  selected  few  for  colleges  and 
the  professions,  and  too  little  for  the  masses  whose  life 
work  is  to  be  in  the  industries  or  on  the  farms  and  In 
the  homes. 

What  are  your  schools  doing  for  painting  and  decorat- 
ing? You  gentlemen  are  paying  your  quota  of  the  tax 
levy,  but  are  the  needs  that  confront  you,  or  the  oppor- 
tunities your  shops  will  offer  to  the  young  men  who  are 
soon  to  start  out  to  gain  a  livelihood,  be  properly  consid- 
ered by  the  educators  who  have  these  vouths  in  train 
ing? 

There  i,?  no  objection  to  the  training  for  the  building 
trades,  and  for  the  factory— that  Is  as  it  should  be,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  schools  should  not  Impar- 
tially provide  for  all  trades,  whose  reprosontativrs.  like 
paint  dealer  and  decorator,  are  paying  their  part  of  the 
burden  of  taxes  for  educational  purposes. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  the  Importance  of  conserving 
your  man  power,  in  rescuing  from  the  human  scrap  heap 
the  thousands  of  your  boys  and  girls  who  are  annually 
cast  out  from  your  public  schools  without  anv  training 
fitting  them  for  Industry,  or  for  better  citizenship. 

It  Is  our  civic  as  well  as  our  patriotic  duty  to  eon- 
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Pyramid  Fire  Resisting  Paint 


For  Interior  Walls  and  Ceilings 

of  Warehouses,  Garages,  Mill  and  Weaving 
Rooms,  Factory  Shops  and  Battery  Rooms, 
etc.  Will  brighten  up  the  Rooms  and  reduce 
your  Fire  Risks.  A  clear  white  of  excellent 
body,  that  can  be  cleaned  by  washing. 

Macnichol's  Concrete  Paint  for  Concrete, 
Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces,  Exterior  and 
Interior,  especially  Cement  Floors. 

"Kant-Korod"  Rust  Inhibitive  Paint  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron, 
steel  and  metal  generally. 

Interior  Fiat  Wall  Finish  of  free  and  easy 
working  properties,  good  body  and  soft  effect. 

Pyramid  Paint  Company 

131  N.  22d  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  booklet  of  iuformation  and  suggestions,  color  cards 
and  quotations 


THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State  ^cSSeT/  Coating 

It  gives  a  dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn't 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  v^alls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 

Trial  Can  Free- 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  and  Varniah  Makers 


serve  and  train  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  who  will  be 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  and  who  are  destined 
to  shape  the  future  of  this  great  Republic. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminded  of  the  beautiful  lines  of 
the  dear  old  Virginia  lady:  — 

"Do  Something  for  Your  Country." 

Do  something  for  your  country, 

In  this  her  hour  of  need; 
Do  something  for  your  country, 

If  you  only  say  "God-speed," 
Do  something  for  your  country, 

In  all  this  toil  and  strife; 
Do  something  for  your  country, 

If  need  be,  give  your  life. 
A  ruthless  foe  is  standing 

All  ready  for  the  fray. 
With  iron  heel  to  crush  the  land 

Where  freedom  holds  its  sway. 
Let  not  his  evil  footstep 

Profane  our  sacred  soil, 
Won  by  our  fathers  in  the  past 

With  so  much  blood  and  toil. 

Arise!    my  countrymen,  arise! 

Meet  the  foe  in  stern  array. 
Unfurl  our  starry  banner; 

It  will  light  you  on  the  way 
To  honor  and  to  glory, 

And  to  victory,  I  pray. 

Dr.  Ireton's  remarks  were  well  received  and  discussed 
at  some  length,  after  which  President  Marble  appointed 
C.  C.  Lowell,  Harry  Clark  and  H.  A.  Ballou  as  a  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  director  of  the  Worcester  Boys' 
Trade  School  and  request  that  painting  and  decorating 
be  included  in  the  school  curriculum. 


Just  write  for  it,  specifying  what 
tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  month  has  been  without  any  special  feature  in 
the  painting  business.  The  comments  of  a  month 
ago  might  easily  apply  at  present.  The  winter  has 
now  practically  set  in,  and  no  very  material  change  is  an- 
ticipated before  the  turn  of  the  new  year.  Those  who  have 
inside  work  to  go  on  with  are  very  fortunate,  but  there  is 
no  rush  in  any  department  at  the  present  time.  The 
architects  are  not  busy,  although  a  few  building  permits 
are  still  being  issued  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  city  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  throes  of  a  Do- 
minion-wide election,  and  many  are  giving  much  time 
and  attention  to  boosting  the  candidates  of  their  particu- 
lar choice.  Elections  always  have  a  somewhat  deterrent 
effect  upon  business,  and  everybody  will  be  glad  when 
the  campaign  is  over. 

The  "Victory  Loan"  is  an  all-absorbing  question  just 
now.  The  city  hopes  to  raise  $75,000,000  of  the  ?300,000,- 
000  aimed  at  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  carry  on  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  The  master  painters  are  doing 
their  bit  nobly  in  the  purchase  of  bonds.  It  looks  as 
though  the  amount  aimed  at  will  be  .oversubscribed  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  campaign.  Toronto  is  always  a 
top  notcher  when  her  patriotism  is  appealed  to. 

The  12,000  seating  capacity  of  the  great  armories  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  immense 
throngs  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  hear  ex-President 
Roosevelt  on  his  recent  visit  to  the  city  to  boost  the  Vic- 
tory Loan.  Your  distinguished  citizen  must  have  felt 
greatly  elated  over  the  rousing  reception  which  was  ten- 
dered him  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto.  It  is  said  there 
were  more  turned  away  than  gained  admission. 

The  material  market  has  had  its  fluctuations  during  the 
month  Linseed  oil  has  advanced  to  $1.48  for  raw  and 
SI  51  for  boiled  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Al- 
though turps  took  a  drop,  it  has  recovered  and  is  selling 
at  77c  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead 
ground  in  oil  has  taken  a  decided  drop  and  is  now  quoted 
at  ?16  20  per  100  pounds  In  ton  lots.  Shellac  gum  has 
very  materially  advanced  and  threatens  to  go  still  higher. 
Colors  in  both  oil  and  japan  have  not  advanced.  Brushes 
are  gradually  advancing  in  price  owing  to  the  great  scarc- 
ity of  bristles.  The  market  is  very  unsettled  at  the 
present    The  trend  of  prices  is  upward. 

Ernest  Delaney,  a  sign  painter,  in  the  employ  of  E. 
L.  Ruddy  Company,  was  engaged  In  painting  a  large  sign 
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SERVICE 

implies  not  only  prompt  shipments  and 
courteous  handling  of  an  account,  but 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  product. 

EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  has 
been  giving  service  to  the  paint  dealer  and 
the  painter  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
It  is  always  uniform — the  highest  standard 
of  quality,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  better  results  than  any  other 
paint  material,  because  it  is  purely  an  Old  Dutch  Process  corroded  lead. 

YOU  can  stock  EAGLE  WHITE  LEAD  IN  OIL  with  our  assurance 
of  receiving  SERVICE  at  all  times.    One  order  will  convince. 

General  Offices  : 

208  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET  •  -  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  LARGEST  WHITE  LEAD  WORKS  IN  THE  WORLD 


FLAT 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1874 
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RUBBERITE  VARNISH  WINS  OUT 

Last  January  we  set  a  mark  for  our  Rubberite  sales  in  1917.  We  figured  on  the 
fact  that  Rubberite  was  backed  by  every  good  varnish  quality  conceivable  and  that  it 
would  not  fail  to  continue  its  established  record  for  rapid  growth  in  public  favor. 

The  sales  exceeded  our  fondest  expectations  and  at  no  time  during  the  year  was 
attainment  of  our  object  in  doubt. 

Reasonable   Prices,   sales   co-operation  and 

every  endeavor  to  insure  trade  satisfaction,  all  did  their  part,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
factor  that  led  to  success  was  the  merits  of  Rubberite  itself. 

Rubberite  Varnish  never  failed  to  satisfy  our 

claims  that  it  was  waterproof  varnish  that  would  withstand  wear  and  water  (hot  or 
cold),  indoors  or  out,  and  would  not  turn  white,  scratch  or  scar;  that  it  gives  high 
lustre,  works  easy  and  is  elastic  and  lasting. 

Every  dealer  should  handle  this  exceptional 

varnish  to  know  real  satisfaction.  Sold  under  the  three-colored  MONAD  Trade- 
mark. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

Atlantic  Drier  &  Varnish  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Send  for  a 
Rubberite 
Varnish  Film 


•when  he  fell  from  the  swing  scaffold  to  the  ground,  a  dis- 
tance of  25  feet.  He  was  hurried  to  St.  Michael's  Hos- 
pital and  given  the  best  of  attention,  but  his  injuries 
were  of  such  a  severe  nature  (hat  he  only  survived  a  few 
days.  He  was  highly  respected  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  who  deeply  regret  his  untimely  death. 

"We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  another  highly 
respected  member  of  the  painting  craft  in  the  person  of 
J.  Rooke,  who  passed  away  after  a  somewhat  lingering 
illness.  Mr.  Rooke  was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  about  sixty 
years  ago,  but  had  lived  in  Toronto  for  some  years  past. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  a  master  of  his 
chosen  calling.  Mr.  Rooke  was  an  Anglican  in  religion 
and  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  to  whom  is  extended  deepest  sympathy  in 
her  sad  bereavement. 


VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

WITH  125  men  present  the  biggest  and  most  impor- 
tant convention  in  its  history  was  held  at*  Chi- 
cago, November  16,  by  the  Varnish  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  of  the  United  States,  The  meeting  was 
an  executive  one,  all  newspaper  men  and  representatives 
of  the  trade  papers  being  excluded  from  the  sessions. 

The  only  matter  given  out  officially  for  publication  was 
the  list  of  new  officers,  most  of  whom  were  re-elected. 
The  list  follows: — President,  J.  B.  Lord,  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Varnish  Company,  elected  for  the  third  term; 
first  vice-president,  Arthur  Davis,  of  the  Standard  Var- 
nish Company;  second  vice-president,  Carl  J.  Schumann, 
of  the  Muller  &  Schumann  Company,  of  Brooklyn;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, George  B.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  directors  elected  were: — Fred  J.  Gildden,  of  the  Glid- 
den  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland;  Orrin  S.  Goan,  of  Berry 
Brothers,  Detroit;  A.  C.  Morgan,  of  Chicago  Varnish  Com- 
pany; P.  H.  Callahan,  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Varnish 
Company;  J.  H.  MoNulty,  of  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  of  the  Murphy 


Varnish  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Callahan  are  the  new  directors. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  convention  waa 
a  communication  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
deploring  the  various  unfair  practices  of  certain  inter- 
ests in  this  and  other  industries,  and  the  Association 
adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Federal  commission  to 
eliminate  unfair  practices. 

The  Association  also  went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing long  time  credits  and  cash  discounts  to  60  days 
net  and  2  per  cent,  discount  for  payments  made  within 
10  days  of  the  sale. 

The  question  of  trade  acceptances  also  was  thoroughly 
discussed  and  their  use  recommended. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the  varnish 
manufacturers  on  the  "Use  More  Paint"  movement.  His 
address  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  that,  al- 
though the  Varnish  Manufacturers'  Association  was  not 
asked  to  take  any  action,  the  members  unanimously 
agreed  to  support  the  movement  financially. 

The  Association  remained  in  continuous  session  all  day, 
a  buffet  luncheon  being  served  in  the  reception  room  ad- 
joining the  beautiful  ball  room  of  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
where  the  convention  was  held.  Practically  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Association — about  85 — was  present, 
and  although  the  meeting  was  closed  to  the  press,  the 
local  varnish  manufacturers  were  invited.  No  ladies  ac- 
companied the  delegates  to  the  convention  and  there 
was  no  social  program  whatever  arranged.  The  local 
varnish  and  paint  fraternity,  however,  staged  several 
private  entertainments  for  small  parties  of  delegates. 


OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING  of  our  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators'  Association  of 
Ohio  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  December  12, 
1917,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  New  Southern  Hotel,  and 
will  be  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  selection  of  dates 
and  arranging  the  program  and  other  details  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh annual  convention  at  Put-in-Bay  next  July. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot^s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  Btrongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a  high  flash-pomt.  so 
that  thiy  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot's  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country. 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  "^c\"^"St:"^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  SainU,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.   ■Brnton.  Architect.   Loi  Angile 


The  Trade  Mark  that  stands  for 

QUALITY 


Esamels 
Flat 

Finishes 
Varnishes 


ERH 


Colors 
in  Oil 
and 
Japan 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
62  WATER  STREET         BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Advance  1918  Edition 

CATALOG  No.  28 

FULL  OF 

Painters'  Wants 

Every  one  who  buys 
paints,  varnishes,  oils, 
brushes  and  all  other 
supplies  used  in  the 
paint  shop  should 
have  a  copy  of  this 
book.  It  gives  the 
reasonable  prices  we 
can  quote  you  on  all 
your  needs  in  this  line. 

BOOK  SPECIALS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Atkinson's  House  and  Sign  Painting,  35(i  pages  fully 

illustrated  $3.00 

Atkinson's  Show  Cards,  300  pages  fully  Illustrated  3.0() 
Atkinson's  Scene  and  Itulletin  I'ainting,  25(i  pages 

fully  illustrated    3.00 

Strong's  Book  of  Designs  for  Show  Cards,  200  pages 

fully  illustrated   3.00 

Automobile  Painting  by  Vanderwalker,  200  pages 

up-to-date,  illustrated   1-25 

Estimates  Costs  and  Prollts  for  Douse  Painting  and 

Interior  Decornting   1.00 

Any  of  these  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  us  today  and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  Catalog  \o. 
28  by  return    mail.    Mention    The    I'ainters  Magazine. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

"  The  Paint  People  " 
62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED  LINE  OF 

Colors  in  Oil 
White  in  Oil 
Hard  Enamel 

In  fact,  everything  in  PAINTS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR 


QUICK  DRYING 


More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $4.00  in  gallon  cans 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 


BROOKLYN, 


NEW  YORK 
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OPPORTUNITY  COLUMN. 

Twelve  words  for  50  cents  and  five  cents  for 
each  additional  word.  No  order  for  less  than 
50  cents.    Cash  must  accompany  order. 

iz-  


FOR  SALE 

Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Store  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  Old 
established,  first  class,  a  live  proposition.  Good  reason 
for  selling-.  A.  P.  GOLDEN,  579  Broadway,  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 

(Modern  paint  machinery.  Will  dispose  at  big  bargain. 
All  details  furnished  by  mail.  M.  MASSARI,  142  Bradley 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

Paint  and  art  store,  very  complete  and  attractive;  in  a 
large  and  most  attractive  coast  city  in  California;  estab- 
lished 21  years;  about  $10,000  will  buy  it.  Would  con- 
sider half  cash,  balance  in  time  notes,  or  will  sell  half  in- 
terest to  competent  and  reliable  person;  have  other  in- 
terests here;  no  trade  considered.  If  you  mean  business 
apply  to  H.  L.  BRANDES,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  for  full 
particulars. 


PAINT  STORE  WANTED 

State  your  desires  in  this  column,  and  they  will  be  read 
by  men  in  the  paint  business  all  over  the  country.  An 
advertisement  here  ought  to  bring  you  a  purchaser. 


WANTED 

Practical  articles  on  any  subject  connected  with  House 
Fainting,  Decorating,  Paper  Hanging,  Sign  Painting, 
Wagon  and  Automobile  Painting.  In  short,  any  sub- 
ject that  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  Do  not  think  you  cannot  write  for  publication 
because  you  have  never  tried.  What  we  need  is  facts, 
processes,  methods — described  in  ordinary  shop  language. 
It  is  the  editor's  business  to  correct  the  grammar  or  the 
spelling  and  put  the  manuscript  in  shape  for  the  printer. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only;  number  the  sheets, 
and  do  not  roll  them.  All  articles  that  are  used  will  be 
paid  for  on  publication.  Address  EDITOR,  The  Painters 
Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York. 


WIDE-AWAKE  PAINT  SALESMEN 

Who  have  a  little  spare  time  can  add  to  their  income  by 
taking  subscriptions  for  The  Painters  Magazine.  Liberal 
commission  given.  For  particulars  address  SUBSCRIP- 
TION DEPARTMENT,  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100 
William  St.,  New  York. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PAINTERS  WANTED 

To  send  for  our  catalogue  of  books  for  painters,  decora- 
tors, paperhangers,  sign  painters  and  others  engaged  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  Address  BOOK  DE- 
PARTMENT, The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street, 
New  Yor)' 


PAINT  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Cut  Down  Number  of  Shades  of  Mixed  Paints  to 
Be  Manufactured. 

NO  previous  meeting  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  accomplished  more 
for  its  members  than  the  one  held  at  Chicago,  the 
third  week  in  November.  Indeed,  the  meeting  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  meetings  behind  closed 
doors,  and  all  of  the  sessions  were  executive  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  at  which  Walter  H.  Cottingham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  -'Conditions  in  England  and  Canada  During  the 
War,"  with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  on  the  paint 
industry.  Many  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  expressed 
themselves  as  feeling  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  greater  necessity  for  manufacturers  to  work 
in  close  harmony  than  now,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
the  convention  indicate  harmonious  co-operation  in  the 
interest  of  the  entire  trade. 

"Use  More  Paint." 

Ernest  T.  Trigg,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  "Use 
More  Paint"  campaign,  reported  that  practically  the  en- 
tire amount  his  committee  started  out  to  raise  had  been 
pledged,  and  the  success  of  the  campaign  is  assured. 
Readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Trigg's  addresses  outlining  the 
proposition  having  been  published  in  full  in  the  reports 
of  various  conventions.  Paint  and  varnish  manufactur- 
ers expect  great  things  from  this  campaign,  which  is  to 
be  placed  in  operation  very  soon. 

Economies  Agreed  Upon. 

The  paint  trade  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
plans  of  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  looking  to  the  curtailment  of  shades, 
finishes  and  grades  of  paints  and  varnishes  as  a  war 
measure,  and  the  convention  showed  its  patriotic  co-op- 
eration with  the  governmena,  as  well  as  its  judgment  in 
agreeing  to  eliminate  half-gallon  cans  on  all  liquid  prod- 
ucts and  pint  cans  on  all  liquid  house  paints.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  reducing  the  number  of  shade  tints  to  a 
maximum  of  42.  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter  it  de- 
veloped that  some  manufacturers  were  using  a  maximum 
of  136  colors,  while  others  were  getting  along  nicely  on  36. 

The  convention  indorsed  Trade  Acceptances,  and  passed 
the  war  resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

Howard  J.  Green,  of  the  Oliver  Johnson  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  was  elected  president;  S.  L.  Sulzberger, 
Chicago,  first  vice-president;  H;  R.  Gibbs,  Pittsburgh,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Geo.  B.  Heckel,  Philadelphia,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  J.  Sibley  Felton,  Philadelphia,  audi- 
tor. T.  L.  Blood,  St.  Paul;  D.  W.  Edgerly,  New  York;  D. 
W.  Heath,  Chicago;  C.  E.  Meade,  Philadelphia,  and  A. 
M.  Woodward,  Detroit,  were  elected  directors. 

CLEVELAND  CLUB  OF  PAINT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

THE  first  regular  1917  fall  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Club  of  Paint  Superintendents  was  held  Novem- 
ber 9,  at  the  Moose  Club.  The  meeting  was  an 
open  one  for  the  executives  and  the  factory  men  of  the 
various  concerns  holding  membership  in  the  superin- 
tendents' club,  and  a  large  number  of  raw  material  sup- 
plies were  also  present,  bi-inging  the  attendance  up  to  96. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  J.  R.  MacGregor,  of  the 
Eagle  Picher  Lead  Company.  Mr.  MacGregor  presented 
seven  reels  of  moving  pictures  illustrating  the  mining 
and  concentration  of  lead  ores,  the  manufacture  of  pig 
lead,  sublimed  white  and  blue  lead,  litharge  and  red 
lead,  old  Dutch  process  white  lead,  and  various  other 
lead  products.  The  pictures  presented  the  entire  subject 
in  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  form,  and  gave  those 
present  a  far  better  idea  of  the  production  of  such  prod- 
ucts than  they  had  had  before.  The  Eagle  Picher  Lead 
Company's  collection  of  pictures  probably  as  completely 
represents  the  manufacture  of  these  products  as  do  any 
similar  collections  exhibited  throughout  the  country. 

The  regular  business  meeting  preceded  the  talk  of  the 
evening,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  complete  report  of 
the  Research  Committee  on  a  number  of  raw  materials 
at  the  next  regular  meeting. 


Wholesale  Wall  Paper  and  Paint 
Business  For  Sale 

Located  in  a  city  of  80  000  inhabitants  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  with  trolley  connections  to  a 
number  of  smaller  to-wns.  Store  located  on  prin- 
ciple business  established  16  years.  Has  done 
$20C0,000  a  year. 

Good  Opportunity  for  a 
Quick  Purchaser 

For  particulars  apply  to  Box  999,  care  of  this 
paper. 


rAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Important  to 

Paint  Jobbers,  Painters,  Decorators  and  Wall  Paper  Dealers 

Regular  shipments  of  PARIPAN  ENAMEL  come  to  us  from  England. 

The  Larger  the  Quantity,  the  Lower  the  Price. 
Please  write  us  for  further  information. 

W.  H.  S.  LLOYD  CO., 


:  SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS 


NEW  YORK— 105-107  West  40th  Street 
CHICAGO  — 125   North  Wabash  Avenue 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


3S6W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND'S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 


A  satisfactory  and  durable  finish  for 
floors  and  hardwood  trim.  Requires 
but  little  labor  to  produce  a  beautiful 
polish. 

Write  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 

Sisk's  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 

SISK'S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk's  is  a  sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk's  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk's  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8  rents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  "  SISK'S"  ;  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us— will  you  do  this  ? 


R.  J.  SISK  MFG.  CO. 


New  London,  Conn. 


JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 

DRY  PASTE)  

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  tune  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 
A  pound  of  JELLITAC  wUl  actually  han^  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 
Its  use  IS  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
and  25-pound  drums.    JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 


90-92  West  Broadway 


ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

NEW  ^ORK 


(I'STABMSHED  1KH8) 
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l\0utG7v\dp 
^.      .  for 

Automobile 
Painterj- 

Take  the 
Bru5h  Road 
straight  up 
the  hill  to 
Success 


She 
you 

to  get  r  ^|gr^ 


is  to  Us6 

Whiting-Adams  BRUSHES 

For  Automobiles 

Every  Automobile  Garage  should  have  an 
Outfit  of  Brushes 

Every  garage  must  have  an  outfit  of  brushes  to  use,  and 
such  as  sell  accessories  should  have  an  assortment  of 
brushes  to  supply  demands.  There  is  a  WHITING- 
AhAMS  brush  m;ide  for  every  automobile  purpose. 
('Ie;iiiiiit^,  scrubbing,  polishing,  dusting,  paintint?,  stain- 
ing, varnishing,  and  all  uses  for  "vvhich  brushes  are  re- 
quired. Over  10,000  kinds  and  sizes  made. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature.  Dept.  A 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

anrs  nniahes  Awnrdt-d  Cold  Medal  and  Official  Bin 
Higlii-st  Aivanl  at  Panama-Pacific  Kxixaition,  191B 


A  DU  PONT  PRODUCTS  BOOK. 

ANOTHER  Du  Pont  Products  Book  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  and  its 
associates,  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Du  Pont 
Chemical  Works,  the  Arlington  Works  and  Harrisons, 
Inc.  It  lists  all  the  products  of  the  above  concerns  ana 
describes  their  uses  as  well  as  who  uses  them,  and  con- 
tains information  in  which  nearly  every  man  and  home 
will  be  interested. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  ramifications  of  the  ex- 
plosives business  are  so  extensive  and  varied  that  they 
involve  the  manufacture  of  various  chemicals,  distilla- 
tion of  wood  and  of  gas  tar,  and  the  production  of  the 
chemical  bases  of  industries  apparently  remote  from  the 
explosives  business. 

On  account  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  their  busi- 
ness, made  necessary  by  the  war  and  by  the  inability  of 
this  country  to  longer  import  many  of  its  chemicals  and 
raw  materials,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany to  greatly  expand  its  industrial  activities,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Du  Pont  Products  Book  is  to  tell  the  pub- 
lic of  the  hundreds  of  commodities  they  make  and  sell, 
many  of  which  until  recently  had  never  been  made  on 
this  continent. 

A  new  products  book  will  hereafter  be  issued  at  least 
once  a  year.  Our  readers  should  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
new  book  in  order  to  get  the  list  of  products  used  by 
master  painters  and  made  by  Harrisons,  Inc.  It  is  well 
worth  writing  for. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  M.  STILES. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir — In  opening  my  magazine  this  morning  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  of  the  demise  of  our  esteemed 
and  much  beloved  ex-president,  John  M.  Stiles.  "A  man 
among  men,  of  stem  quality;  who  gave  no  quarter  to 
anything  that  he  conceived  and  held  by  principle  to  be 
unfair  or  unjust."  We  will  all  miss  him,  and  I  desire  to 
contribute  my  feelings  of  love  and  admiration  for  his 
noble  character  and  useful  life.  The  Association  loses 
an  ardent  supporter  and  zealous  worker. 

Yours  truly, 

James  A.  Phinnemore. 

Toronto,  Canada,  November  27. 


CHARLES  F.  SMITH. 

Charles  F.  Smith,  a  well  known  master  painter  of 
Jamaica  Plain  (Boston),  died  at  his  late  residence  on  St. 
John  street  on  Wednesday,  November  7,  and  was  buried 
from  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  on  Friday, 
November  9.  His  death  was  due  to  a  shock,  which  he 
experienced  late  in  August  last  and  which  affected  all 
his  faculties,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  recognize  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Smith  had  for  many  years  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Master  Painters'  Association  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  held  the  office  of  treasurer. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  following  members  of 
his  local  and  State  society: — Ex-International  Presidents 
M.  F.  Shay,  William  E.  Wall;  State  President  Ivory  H. 
Morse,  State  Vice-President  George  B.  Gilbert,  State 
Secretary-Treasurer  Alexander  Peters,  Ex-State  Presi- 
dents James  Mouncey,  C.  F.  W.  Hanson,  M.  A.  Feeley, 
Frank  E.  Howard,  George  W.  Brooks  and  E.  C.  Beck; 
Ex-Presidents  of  Boston  Association  H.  B.  Kelley,  H. 
Christensen.  Also  by  J.  F.  Allen,  Neil  Forsythe,  A.  Mc- 
Innes,  G.  A.  Rudd,  E.  Schupmach,  W.  Suck,  P.  J.  Im- 
berger,  George  M.  Gow  and  W.  H.  Osborne,  of  the  Eagle 
White  Lead  Company. 


JAMES  R.  DE  CAMP. 

THOSE  who  attended  the  New  Jersey  State  and  the 
International  conventions  a  dozen  years  ago  or  so 
all  knew  James  R.  De  Camp,  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
and  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  death,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  on  November  19.  He  was  always  the  life  of  the 
party  in  the  special  cars  that  carried  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  delegations  to  the  convention  city.  Even 
though  the  train  might  be  late,  the  weather  cold  or  the 
diner  not  attached  to  the  train  until  long  after  the  proper 
time,  he  was  always  full  of  fun  and  kept  everybody  in 
good  humor.  It  has  been  several  years,  however,  since 
he  attended  any  of  the  International  conventions. 

Mr.  De  Camp  was  born  in  London,  England,  December 


THE  MOST  IMPROVED  DRY  PASTE 

Made  by  an  old  reliable  PASTE 
COMPANY 

Our  long  experience  enables  us  to  give, 
you  a  Reliable  Paste  that  is  a  satisfaction 
to  Paperhangers. 

Handy  Paste  is  free  from  all  chemicals, 
therefore  no  stains.  Mixes  readily  with 
Cold  VVaier,  dries  slowly,  allowing  time 
to  slide  the  paper. 

Most  economical,  and  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. 

Packed  in  200-lb.  barrels,  halves  and  50- 
Ib  kegs;  also  in  small  cloth  bags  aii'd 
tubes.    A  size  to  suit  everyone.  » 

Samptt  gtadtp  syit 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

70  Kilby  Str««t     (Ettab.  1895)     BOSTON,  MASS. 

Weatp.TD  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  tactorj 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


Look  Dealers — 

Here's  Something  Highly  Profitable 

You  will  find  a  steady  demand  for  this 
high-grade  hardwood  floor  finish.  It 
is  not  only  a  wonderfully  satisfactory 
product  for  the  user,  but  a  sales  builder 
for  every  dealer. 

FLOORENTINE 

A  Tough,  Durable  Floor  Finish 

is  bound  to  create  business  for  you. 
Its  high  qualities  will  bring  customers 
back  for  more.  Dries  quickly  and  very 
hard  and  is  not  too  high  priced. 

Write  us  at  once  for  SPECIAL  IN- 
DUCEMENTS to  dealers. 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co. 

147  Pine  Street       Indianapolis,  Ind. 

2149  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago 
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MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters'  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a  cut 
price.    In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAM  P  B  L  A  C  K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 
but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


FRENCH'S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 


High  Quality 


Moderate  Cost 


SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  &  CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  &  Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Establiahed    1 844 
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A  Buying  Encyclopedia 


SALESMAN'S  curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  pile  of  old  copies  of  trade 


i  1-      papers  on  the  desk  of  a  paint  merchant. 

"Why  do  you  keep  those  old  Magazines,"  he  asked;  "you  do  not  read 
them  more  than  once,  do  you?" 

"That  pile  of  Magazines  is  my  buying  library,"  the  paint  merchant  re- 
plied. "I  am  a  busy  man  and  therefore  am  unable  to  get  around  much  in 
our  field,  consequently  I  must  keep  in  touch  with  our  manufacturing  fields 
while  I  am  here  on  the  job.  The  advertising  pages  of  those  Magazines  help 
me  to  do  this.  They  tell  me  of  materials,  new  products,  working  equipment 
and  store  accessories  for  our  use  and,  all  in  all,  are  a  satisfactory  market 
place  for  a  stay-at-home  like  me." 

"But  doesn't  the  reading  of  those  advertisements  take  a  lot  of  your 
time?"  the  salesman  asked. 

"On  the  contrary,"  was  the  answer,  "it  saves  time  in  the  long  run.  You 
see,  I  read  each  new  copy  the  day  I  receive  it,  generally  taking  it  home  with 
me  and  reading  it  in  the  evening.  I  thus  get  a  good  idea  of  developments 
in  our  fields.  After  which  I  bring  the  copy  to  the  office  and  place  it  on  that 
pile,  where  it  remains  until  I  am  in  the  market  for  something — say  varnish 
especially  adapted  to  motor  boat  needs.  Then  I  take  those  old  copies  of  The 
Magazine  and  read  what  the  different  advertisers  say  about  their  goods  in 
the  advertising  pages.  I  thus  have  an  idea  of  what  I  want  and  need  give  time 
only  to  the  salesman  of  the  firm  whose  varnish  especially  adapted  to  motor 
boat  needs  is  most  likely  to  interest  me.  So  you  see  I  figure  that  a  careful 
reading  of  the  advertisements  in  those  Magazines  saves  me  time  and  my 
money." 


This  paint  merchant  keeps  step  with  time.  His  opinions  about  materials, 
new  products,  working  equipment  and  store  accessories  are  based  on  in- 
telligent thought.  They  are  not  the  result  of  snap  judgment.  He  is 
thorough.    And  thoroughness  is  the  forerunner  of  success. 

To  know  how,  when  and  where  to  buy  is  essential  knowledge.  It  is 
knowledge  that  pays  big  dividends  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  advertising  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall 
Paper  Dealer  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  this  knowledge. 

Derive  the  most  from  your  opportunity. 

And  tell  the  advertiser  where  you  saw  his  advertisement.  He  is  as 
anxious  to  obtain  this  information  as  we  are  to  have  you  give  it  to  him. 
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Straight  Facts 
About  Wall  Paints 

One  of  the  largest  realty  firms  in  New  York  has  decided,  after  a 
careful  test,  to  use  white-lead  and  flatting  oil  finish  on  all  interior  work 
because  it  will  save  them  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

The  test  was  made  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  mixed  with  a  good  flat- 
ting oil,  against  a  good  lithopone  paint  of  high  standing  in  its  class.  The 
materials  were  bought  in  the  open  market  and  the  test  was  entirely  fair  to 
both  paints. 

The  test  showed  that  it  cost  five  dollars  less  to  paint  a  four-room 
apartment  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  flatting  oil  than  it  did  with  the 
other  paint,  and  the  white-lead  required  one  less  coat  than  its  competitor. 
This  allowed  one  coat  of  size  and  two  coats  of  straight  lead  on  the  white- 
leaded  surface. 

Any  painter  can  obtain  the  same  results,  secure  more  business  and 
have  more  satisfied  customers  if  he  goes  after  interior 
decorating  on  this  basis. 

Dutch  Boy 
White -Lead 

mixes  easier,  brushes  out  farther  and  better  and  gives  a 
finer  finish  than  other  paints.  It  sets  slowly,  so  one  man 
can  handle  more  surface,  and  it  takes  fewer  gallons  to  cover  a  given  surface 
than  the  average  paint  material  permits. 

Any  desired  tint  can  be  obtained  and  either  flat  or  gloss  finish  is  obtain- 
able. Dutch  Boy  white-leaded  walls  give  a  smooth,  elastic,  durable  surface 
which  dirt  does  not  penetrate.  Frequent  washings  with  soap  and  water  will 
remove  dirt  without  endangering  the  wearing  qualities  or  appearance  of  the 
paint. 

12i,  25,  50  and  100  lb.  steel  kegs 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Hoston  Buffalo  Chicafio 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros   Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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To  Make  Paint' Hold  to  Galvanized  Iron 
 Use  LITHOFORM  


Patented  April  3,  1917 


Lithoform  is  a  thoroughly  tested  patented  preparation  that  produces  a  smooth,  strong  surface  on  galvanized  iron, 
Before  painting  galvanized  iron  treat  it  with  Lithoform  and  the  paint  positively  will  not  peel  or  crack  as  it  does 
ordinarily.    Lithoform  is  inexpensive.      It's  in  constant  use  by  many  painters  and  is  easy  and  simple  to  apply. 

Send  at  once  for  a  trial  gallon,  $3.00 

American  Chemical  Paint  Company 

1124  South  nth  Street  PHILADELPHIA 


BALL'S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

OxoLiN  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 


For  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OxOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clairr  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A  severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  on  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

;     Pittsburgh  Chicago 


25,  1860,  and  went  to  Englewood  to  live  thirty-five  yea»a 
ago.   October  27,  1887,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Moran. 

Mr.  De  Camp  had  been  in  the  painting  business  in 
Englewood  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  was  a  generous, 
big-hearted  man,  ready  to  aid  any  worthy  cause  or  ex- 
tend help  to  others,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  will 
cherish  his  memory  for  these  admirable  traits.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  six  children,  three  sons,  Robert, 
James  and  Joseph,  and  three  daughters. 


WILLIAM  C.  DAVIES. 

WILLIAM  C.  DAVIES,  who  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  had  conducted  a  successful  painting  busi- 
ness in  Englewood,  N.  J.,  died  September  4,  his 
death  having  been  reported  at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  State  Executive  Board  by  Mr.  "Willem. 

Mr.  Davies  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  October  5,  1843, 
moving  to  Englewood  when  about  nineteen,  and  had  re- 
sided there  ever  since,  a  period  of  about  fifty-five  years. 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Coiored  Illustrations.        140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 


The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  S3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


He  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-second  New  Jersey  Regiment 
and  served  in  the  Civil  War  until  honorably  discharged. 
He  was  a  charter  member  and  second  Worshipful  Master 
of  Tuscan  Lodge,  No.  115,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Englewood. 

He  retired  from  active  business  about  six  years  ago  to 
enjoy  the  leisure  which  his  business  foresight  and  fru- 
gality had  provided.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, and  was  generally  esteemed  in  the  community 
for  his  sterling  character. 


A  "BAY  STATE"  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

IN  an  attractively  printed  announcement,  Wadsworth, 
Howland  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  announce  the 
appointment  of  Charles  S.  Robbins  as  general  manager 
of  their  factories  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  Eugene  Felton  as 
sales  manager,  hey  invite  their  friends  to  visit  their 
stores  at  139-141  Federal  St.,  84  Washington  St.  and  222 
Clarendon  St.,  Boston;  in  Brookline,  Springfield  and 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  as  well  as  their  factory. 
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'\f  MiS^       4  Wipe  off  (lie  Dirt- 


Your  clients  know 

the  many  advantages  of  Sanitas  modern  wall  covering.  They 
know  it  won't  crack,  fade  or  tear.  They  know  it  is  sanitary — dirt 
can  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp  cloth. 

There  are  styles  for  every  room  in  the  house  obtainable  in 


S.  '3^  -Si-,*' 


MODERN 
'ALL  COVERINa 

Plain,  solid  colors  in  dull  finish  make  ideal  foundations  for  fresco, 
stencil,  stipple  and  blending  work — Sanitas  simply  can't  peel. 

Plenty  of  neat  patterns,  stripes,  small  figures  and  other  pleasing 
styles  to  choose  from. 

Write  for  "Hints  to  Decorators" 

Look  on  the  back  of  the  goods  for  the  Sanitas  trade-mark. 

The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company 

INCOKPOliATEI) 

320  BROADWAY         d^..  NEW  YORK 


-5 .  'a  -is 

fe.  "t^  i 

    ^ 


/  t  Y 
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TipELITF 

FAINT  AND  " 
VARNISIt  REMQVE^^ 


Harmless  to  Work  or  Workman 

Adams  &  Elting  Co. 


716-726  Washington  Blvd. 
69-73  Washington  Ave. 


CHI  CAGO 
BROOKLYN 


*The  Result  of  Labor  is  Excellence^' 

REFLECTOFLAT 


Manufactured  by 


Geo.  D.  Wetherill  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


A  Flat  Wall  Paint  that  works 
easily ;  shows  no  laps,  and  has 
great  covering  capacity. 

A  postal  card  brings  a  Color  Card 
painted  on  large  sheets,  showing 
ceilings  with  wall  combinations. 


Geo.  D.  Wetherill  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


r:;".;  I'AIVT 


r^O  not  wait  for  someone 
else  to  start  something 
in  the  field    for  protective 
paint.  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  yourself  with 

DIXON'S 

GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Put  doubtandprocrastination 
aside  and  write  for  set  No. 
37-B  of  booklets  that  will 
help  you  to  the  right  paint 
and  people. 

Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the 

^^^^    Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  1827 


pIXOKS 


yDlX0N"Sf 
Jata  PAINT) 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


HOME-OWNER : 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jones  —  if  I  could  only  afford  that  beautiful 
dull  effect!    But  I  understand  rubbing  is  jf?  expensive." 

PAINTER  JONES: 

"Well,  why  not  use  Eggshell  Vitralite?  That  gives  a 
perfect  eggshell  finish,  and  saves  the  cost  of  rubbing. 
Look  at  this  sample  panel." 

HOME-OWNER : 

"Why,  that's  beautiful  —  just  what  I  wanted  —  and 
you  say  it  costs  no  more  than  the  gloss  enamel. " 

PAINTER  JONES: 

"Not  a  cent  more,  madam." 

In  cases  like  the  above,  wise  painters  have  saved  many  jobs 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  by  sug<i:estinn^  the  use  of 
Eggshell  \^itralite»  It  dries  with  a  beautiful  eggshell  finisn 
which  is  pure  white,  washable  and  lasting,  l^ggshell  X'itralite 
is  intended  for  interior  work  only. 

PRATT    &    LAM  BERT- Inc. 

VARNISH  MAKERS  68  YEARS 

86  Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Factories 

New  York      Buffalo      Chicago      Bridgeburt;,  Ontario       London       Paris  Hamburg 


Eggshell  Vitralite  —  A  Perfect  Rubbed  Effect  Without  The  Rubbing 
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INDEX    TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Moller  &  Schumann  Companv  

Moore,  Benjamin,  &  Co  

A.niGrir*S.Tl    C!h  ATTI  iVnl    Pa  i  n  t    nrim  t\q  mr 
V-*  11  ^TLLl  It,,  d  1    X^CliilU    I  jl  1 1  N  J)H  iiy 

A  Ci 

iviunns,  hi.  A.  Kalsomine  Co  

AtlB-Tl tip        rn icih    jinri  "Hi'iat* 

9  0 

Muralo  Company   

Bi3,ll     Ohftmip-fll     PriTYi  riPn  Tr 

A  t\ 

Murphy  Varnish  Conipany  

Berry  Brothers   

Fourth 

Page 

Cover 

National  Ijoad  Company 

1 1  oft 

Boston  Varnish  Company  

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co  

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company 

"\T-!  —          X71  m 

Bromund,  lE.  A.,  Co  

o  ■ 

Pitcairn  Varnish  Company  

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Company 

Pratt  &  Lambert.  Inc  

Cabot,  Samuel,  Inc  

Prince  Manufacturing  Company  

Carter  White  Lead  Company  

Pyramid  IPaint  Company  

Chalmers  Chemical  Company  

.Third 

Page 

Cover 

Shepherd  Varnish  Company  

Crystal  Springs  Paste  Company  

Sipe,  James  B.,  &  Co  

Devoe,  F.  W.,  &  C.  T.  Raynolds  Company 

7 

Sisk,  R.  J.,  Manufacturing  Company 

  35 

Dixon,  Joseph,  Crucible  Company 

Smith,  Edward  &  Co  

Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  The  

Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company  

20 

OA 

Felton,  Sibley  &  Co.  

Thomson  ^^ood  Finishing  Company 

31 

Fox,  M.  Ewing,  Co  

28 

U.  S.  GrUtta  Percha  Paint  Company. . , 

i  o 

37 

Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Co.,  Tnc  

Wall,  William  E  

  40 

2 

Watson,  George  E.,  Company........ 

  33 

  42 

Indianapolis  Varnish  Co  

'Whiting,  J.  L.-J.  J.  Adams  Company 

  36 

22 

Matheson  Lead  Company  

Second 

Page 

Cover 

.Third  Page  Cover 

McNamara,  Michael,  Varnish  Works 

Save  time, 

(which  means  dollars  these  days).     On  contract  work  use: 

HARRISONS  SANITARY  FLAT 

(Ready  Mixed) 

on  your  next  interior  job.    You  can  shade  it  to  suit  your  own  ideas 
or  those  of  your  customers  with 

HARRISONS  OIL  COLORS 

with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  eftovt. 

For  those  painters  who  prefer  the  white  base,  we  offer  : 

HARRISONS    SANITARY    PASTE  WHITE 

AND 

HARRISONS  SANITARY  PASTE  REDUCER 

Master  Painters — put  your  problems  in  interior  decoration  up  to  our 
to  our  Service  Department — we  employ  experts  whose  whole  mission 
is  to  serve  you, 

^         "       HARRISONS,  Inc. 

3509  Gray's  Ferry  Road  ^^UjHUoP 

—  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

j      CHICACiO  MINNEAPOLIS 

I  Fisit  the  du  Pont  Products  Store  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  Boardwalk  when  you  are  at  Atlantic  City 
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MARK 


SMITH'S 

White  Enamels 


REX  WHITE  ENAMEL  ssaa^  (Semi-Gloss) 

A  beautiful  white  enamel,  drying  with  a  rich  eggshell  effect.     Durable  and 
easy  working,  covers  perfectly  and  is  out  of  dust  within  a  few  hours. 

MATTE  WHITE  ENAMEL  (Flat  Finish) 

A  durable,  pure  white  enamel,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  best  enamels 
with  the  appearance  of  a  water-rubbed,  flat  surface.    Works  free 
and   covers  perfectly,   is   labor-saving   and  reliable. 

ESCO  WHITE  ENAMEL  i-^Ai-i^  (Interior  and  Exterior) 

Represent  the  acme  of  durability  in  high-grade  enamels.    Are  very  white  in 
color,  free  working,  elastic  and   brilliant.     They   have  extreme 
covering  properties  and  are  made  of  the  finest  materials. 

PRISCILLA  WHITE  ENAMEL  T-'xrH^Interior  and  Exterior) 

A  highly  durable  material,  very  white  in  color,  free  working,  brilliant  and 
elastic.     Has  great  covering  power.     Water-proof,  easy  to  wash 

and  keep  clean. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 


EDWARD  SMITH  6  COMPANY 

VARNISM  MAKERS  FOR  90  YEARS 

Head  Office  and  Works :    West  Avenue,  6th  and  7th  Streets,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

P.O.  Box  1780.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Western  Branch  .....  3532-34  South  Morgan  Street,  Chicago 
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Mr.  Master  Painter: 

Are  You  Lapping  Your  Coats? 

By  the  lapping  of  paint  coats  we  mean  the  application  of  a  flat  coat  over  a  gloss 
or  semi-gloss  coat  and  a  gloss  or  semi-gloss  over  a  flat  coat.  ^^aiover  a  gloss 

Below  we  illustrate  a  highly  magnified  cross-section  of  three  coat  work  on 
new  wood  m  which  the  succeeding  coats  have  been  lapped,  forming  the 


IDEAL  EXTERIOR  WHiTE  PAINT  COATING 


White  Lead  in  0,l  ^0  Poun 


—  -Zinc Oxide, n  O.I  v.;,v.:;;:;;:::;::::;;:2o  pZ'f.l}^^,^^^'"' 

  Raw  Ljnseed  0,l   2i  Gallon.  1        "     «  d 

bipe  s  Japan  Oil  A\  Extra   2i  Gallons  )  P  a  i  n  t 


White  Lead  in   Oil    85  Pound. 

/.inc  Oxide  in  Oil  |5  Pounds 

Kaw  Linseed  Oil   i)  Pjnts 

Sipt-'s  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra   9  Pints      \  p 

Turpentine  (or  approved   substitute)   6  Pints      '  rain  t 


6  Gals. 
Mixed 


White  Lead  in  Oil  ..lOO   Pounds     Q  Hak- 

■<a.  Linseed  Oil   3  Gallons  '  H 

ipe's  Japan  Oil  AA  Extra    3  Gallons  (  '^"^ed 

Tinted  with  Lamp  Black  in  Oil   )  Paint 


An  equal  quantity  of  White  Lead  in  Oil  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  Zinc  Oxide  if   desired.      Use    no   dryer   in   any   of   the  coats. 


Illustrating  a  cross-cut  of  the  IDEAL  EXTERIOR  WHITE  PAINT  FILM  greatly  magnified 

Study  the  formulas. 

PRIMING  COAT— This  coat  contains  the  greatest  percentage  of  vehicle.    Note  deep  penetration  a.^  -K^ior- 
and  elastidty.  ^  '""^'^  percentage  of  lamp  black  to  insure  hiding  power 

SECOND  COAT-TO^^  a  much  greater  percentage  of  pigment  than  of  vehicle,  as  compared 

with  the  other  coats,  msuring  a  thoroughly  dy.  strong,  egg-shell  gloss  coating. 

^^t7.7l7:^Z£LZ:  ^^'^'^  *°       weather-resisting  properries  and 

Allow  48  hours  or  longer  between  each  coa:  for  drying. 

.n.  R  Y^/"vite  every  reputable  master  painter  in  the  country  to  use  this  formula  on 
favoritT'formuIa    '  ^"'^  ^''^         °"  ^^''^  "^^^  own 


If  your  local  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  Wilh 


fjAPANOlll 


send  your  order 
direct  to  us. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


^  Branch  Offices  : 

o»„  Arvc^f  o  J.'i®^  Lexington  Ave.  BALTIMORE- Builder,'  Exchange 

o^™:r  Exchange  INDIANAPOLIS- 422  Lemcke  BIdg. 

BOSTON— 38  Journal  Building 


CHICAGO  — Insurance  Exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  New  Call  BIdg. 
_  CINCINNATI- Builders'  Exchange 

James  B.  Sipe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plea«e  send  me  booklets  with  introductory  ollere  on  Sipe's  Japan  Oil  and  leaflet  E  on  Sipe's  Enameloil. 
Name  

  BuBinese  

Addiess— City  


October 


Street. 


Dealer's  Name 
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ARIISTIC  AND  PRACTICAL 
WOOD  FINISHING  I'KODUCTS 


AmcrtCAn  Oak  ManufActureri 


Mrti^jhit,  Ti-nn- 


Master  Painters  know  the  value  of  oak  as  an  ideal  finishing 
wood.  Its  natural  affinity  for  finishing  material  has  made  it  a 
standard  wood  for  developing  new  shades  of  finish. 

But  it  is  essential  that  you  keep  abreast  with  these  develop- 
ments. When  clients  consult  you  about  the  finishing  of  oak, 
think  of  something  besides  natural  and  golden  oak. 

The  new  tones  in  WonderLac  flat  effect  with 


WOOD  FINISHES 

give  a  range  that  enables  you  to  exercise  your  skill  without  me- 
chanical methods.  While  simple  and  practical  to  produce,  the 
materials  are  valueless  without  skill. 

Write  us  for  an  oak  folder  showing  finishes  mentioned  above  with  complete  specifications. 
Put  the  specifications  below  to  a  test  on  your  next  oak  job. 


BRIDGEPORT  Wooji  Finishing  Co. 

cJVew  cAt/Zforc/.  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CIIK  AC.O 

6  Eut  39th  Street  8  Portland  Street  78  Wet  Lake  Street 


Clip  and  File  These  Specifications 


GRAY  OAK 

Stain  with  Bridgeport  Standard 
Gray  Acid  Stain,  and  finish  with 
two  coats  of  Bridgeport  Standard 
WonderLac. 


SILVER  GRAY 
Stain  with  Bridgeport  Standard 
Gray  Acid  Stain,  fill  with  Special 
White  Wheeler's  Wood  Filler  and 
finish  with  Bridgeport  Standard 
Prepared  Wax. 


LIGHT  ANTIQUE 
Fill  with  No.  ,3  Wheeler  s  Wood 
Filler  and  finish  with  Bridgeport 
Standard  Prepared  Wax. 
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PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


Lead  and  Zinc  Paint 

Guaranteed  100%  pure  paint. 
Therefore  it  resists  time  and 
weather  —  wears  longer.  It 
goes  further  than  ordinary 
paints — costs  less. 


Velour  Finish 

A  washable,  oiP'paint  for 
walls,  ceilings  and  all  interior 
woodwork.  Dries  with  a  soft 
velvety  finish.  Easy  to  apply. 
18  attractive  tints. 


Read  the  DEVOE  Guarantee  Formula  on  the  can. 
It  will  tell  you  why  you  have  fewer  gallons  to  buy 
and  fewer  gallons  to  spread— when  you  PAINT 
DEVOE  PAINT. 

Pure  White  Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc  and  Pure 
Linseed  Oil  go  further  and  wear  longer  than 
barytes,  whiting,  silica,  china  clay  or  any  other  so- 
called  "  extenders." 

That's  why  master  painters  PAINT  DEVOE 
PAINT.  And  that's  why  the  DEVOE  dealer 
in  your  town  makes  you  this  offer  : 

"Paint  half  of  a  house  DEVOE;  paint  the  other 
half  whatever  you  like.  If  DEVOE  does  not  wear 
a  year  or  two  years  or  three  years  longer  and  cost 
less  we  will  make  no  charge  for  DEVOE." 

DEVOE 

The  oldest  paint  manufacturing:  concern  in  the  United  States 
Founded  in  Nevj  Tork  in  1754. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York— Chicago 


Holland  Enamel 

For  all  interior  and  exterior 
surfaces  where  a  white  porce- 
lain-like finish  is  desired;  not 
affected  by  sun  or  rain.  Will 
not  chip  or  crack.  white. 
Can  be  scrubbed  with  soap 
and  hot  water. 


Vernosite— The  Long-  Life  Spar  Varnish 

Will  notblister  or  turn  white. 
Will  protect  all  exposed  work 
—  yachts,  front  doors  and 
tables. 


Marble  Floor  Finish  Varnish 

Preserves  the  natural  beauty  of 
wood  floors;  waterproofs  and 
restores  linoleum.  Will  not 
show  heel  marks  and  resists 
the  wear  and  tear 
affected  by  leaky     ^  j^^^jp* 


radiators. 


DEVOE 
LEAD  AND  ZINC 
PAINT 

CVASANTEE  - 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD 
WIRE  WIIITt  ZINC 
fORE  UNSEED  OIL  _ 

fi»E  turpehune  dwer 

AND  ^ 
NOTHING 

^  ELSE  ^ 


Gloss  Carriage  Faint 

For  carriages,  automobiles, 
porch  furniture,  go-carts,  etc. 
Gives  a  durable,  high-gloss 
surface  that  withstands  hard 
usage.     In  10  colors. 
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MURESCO 

Unequalled  as  an  interior  finish  for  tinting 
and  decorating  walls  and  ceilings 
of  any  description. 


f^f\        PATENTED  -^^i  ^ 


It  Does 
Not  Crack, 
Rub  or 
Peel  Off 


CEILING 

Decorations. 

Will  not  5*"=" '-"".^or  f»J5,WV/iW™T5raNG 

Kills  Suction. 
For  Sale  By  All  Dealers. 


Pound  for  Pound,  MURESCO  will 
cover  fully  20  per  cent,  more  surface 
than  similar  preparations,  look  better  and  wear  longer. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  one  coat  is  sufficient,  although 
others  can  be  applied. 

Made  in  White,  twenty  tints,  and  twenty  colors. 

Sold  in  5-pound  packages,  100-pound  kegs,  half  barrels 
and  barrels. 

Look  for  the  Anchor  trade-mark  on  all  packages  none 
genuine  without. 


Manufactured  only  by 


Benjamin  Moore  &  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveleind  Toronto,  Canada 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


The  Varnishes  and  Enamels  that  Make  You  Proud 

of  the  Finished  Job 

The  painter  who  takes  pride  in  his  work — values  his  reputation— that's 
the  man  Kyanize  Varnishes  and  Enamels  are  made  for.  Another 
point — no  less  important — is  the  ease  with  which  any  Kyanize  Varnish 
or  Enamel  can  be  worked.  Great  labor  savers— great  result  producers 
that's  Kyanize  in  a  nut-shell. 


Kyanize  Floor  Finish 


5  Waterproof,  elastic  and  tough, 
Kyanize  Floor  Finish  is  the  var- 
nish supreme  for  all  floors  where 
the  best  only  will  do.  In  the  clear, 
you  get  a  light  color,  free  flowing 
varnish  that  brings  out  the  best  in 
the  best  hard  wood.  Comes  also  in 
eight  permanent  colors  that  cover 
perfectly.  You'll  never  find  loose 
pigment  in  a  Kyanize  colored 
varnish 


Kyanize  White  Enamel 


3  There  never  was  produced  a 
whiter,  more  durable,  better  work- 
ing enamel  than  this  made-in- 
America  product.  You'll  never  find 
a  "run,"  a  brush-mark  or  a  lap 
on  a  surface  coated  with  Kyanize 
White  Enamel.  It  sets  slowly, 
smooth  as  porcelain,  and  cannot 
crack,  check  or  peel.  More  scjuare 
feet  per  gallon  — that's  Kyanize 
economy. 


Kyanize  Spar  Varnish 


5  The  owner  be  pleased — that's  the 
motto  of  the  painter  who  uses  Kyan- 
ize Spar- the  master  clear  v  rnish 
tor  all  outside,  exposed  work. 
Under  the  severest  weather  condi- 
tions, even  when  submerged  indefi- 
nitely in  salt  or  fresh  water  Kyan- 
ize Spar  will  not  soften,  turn  white, 
crack,  or  cheik.  It  you  want  >  our 
outside  work  to  give  real  satisfac- 
tion, Kyani/e  Spar  is  tlie  varnisli 
to  give  it. 


If  You  Will  Try 


anize 

■—III  I  iijjj 


You'll  Always  Use  It 


An  ever  increasing  number  of  the  most  prominent  architects  and  painters  are  demanding 
Kyanize  Varnishes  and  Enamels.  If  you  have  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  Kyanize 
quality,  write  at  once  for  our  special  trial  proposition. 


Chicago 

WarehoDie  and 

Office 

519  W.Twelhh  St. 


EVERETT  STATION,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


San  Francisco 

WarrboQSc  and 

Oifict 

311  Californii  St. 
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Hanlon  &  Goodman 

HIGH   GRADE  BRUSHES 


HANLON  &  GOODMAN  Brushes  are 
the  result  of  forty-seven  years  of 
earnest  endeavor  in  the  making  and 
improving  of  brushes  in  the  interest  of  prac- 
tical painters  and  decorators. 

The  dealer  who  carries  H.  &  G.  Brushes 
builds  quality  reputation  for  his  store. 

The  statement  that  H.  &  G.  Brushes 
"are  the  best  brushes  made"  cannot  be 
truthfully  contradicted,  or  even  qualified. 
Whether  the  setting  be  of  rubber,  glue, 
cement  or  rosin,  whether  the  binding  be 
of  leather,  nickel,  brass  or  steel — Hanlon 
&  Goodman  Brushes  are  the  best  brushes 

made. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Dutch  Boy 
Paint  Materials 


Paint  For  Wood 

Every  good  quality  that  white-lead 
should  possess  is  found  in  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead.  It  is  pure  basic  carbonate 
of  lead,  ground  extremely  fine  and 
mixed  to  paste  consistency  with  pure 
linseed  oil. 

Knowing  painters  buy  it  because  it  is  easy 
to  mix,  spreads  easily  and  far,  and  has  a  very  high 
degree  of  hiding  power.  It  makes  paint  that 
is  elastic  and  durable  and  secures  a  firm  anchor- 
age to  wood  that  insures  long  life. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  painter  and  the 
house-owner,  white-lead  is  an  extremely  econ- 
omical paint.  Not  only  is  the  first  cost  less  than 
other  paints  but  when  repainting 
time  comes,  no  preparation  of  the 
surface  is  needed  beyond  a  dusting 
off.  White-lead  wears  down  smooth- 
ly leaving  just  enough  "tooth"  to 
give  fresh  paint  a  firm  anchorage. 


Dutch  Boy  ^ 
White- Lead 


is  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil  for 
outside  work,  and  with  a  good 
flatting  oil  it  gives  a  beautiful,  dur- 
able, sanitary  finish  for  interiors. 
Paint  made  from  Dutch-Boy  white-lead  is 
mixed  especially  for  every  job  and  any  color 
or  finish  can  be  obtained. 

12L  25,  50  and  100  lb.  steel  kegs. 


Paint  For  Metal 

Paint  for  metal  must  be  especially 
prepared  to  meet  the  hard  service  to 
which  it  is  frequently  subjected. 
Such  a  paint  is  Dutch  Boy  red-lead, 
which  is  composed  of  pure  red-lead 
highly  oxidized,  ground  fine,  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil. 

Unlike  dry  red-lead  it  will  stay  soft 
and  workable  indefinitely.  Being 
mixed  and  used  like  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  there  is  no  waste,  and  no 
special  skill  is  required  to 
use  it. 

It  spreads  far  and  the  film  is  of  a 
uniform  thickness. 

Dutch  Boy 
Red-Lead 

is  used  in  large  quantities  by  house 
painters  to  paint  articles  of  metal. 
Altho  brilliant  orange  in  color  it  can 
be  tinted  to  beautiful  browns  and 
greens  or  intense  black.  It  is  the  most  perfect 
rust  preventative  known.  It  clings  tight  to  the 
surface,  forming  a  virtual  metal  skin  that  txchulcs  moisture 

12i,  25,  50  and  100  lb.  steel  kegs. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York 
Cincinnati 


Boston  Buffalo  Cbiicago 

Cleveland         St.  Louis  San  I  ran 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 
(National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburfjh"! 
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ALL  worth-while  paints 
contain  some  white  lead. 
The   better   kinds  are 
chiefly  white  lead.    The  best 
kind  is  pure  white  lead. 

You  are  not  likely  to  use 
paint  which  doesn't  contain 
some  white  lead,  the  more  the 
better,  the  better  the  lead, 
the  better  the  paint.  "Carter" 
is  the  last  word  in  pure  white 
lead  and  the  one  you  will 
choose  by  every  test.  It  is 
the  painter's  paint. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


THE    PAINTER'S  PAINT 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


WILSON 

Paint  &  Varnish 

REMOVERS 

"LINGERWETT" 

(Liquid  for  Varnish) 

"WONDERPASTE" 

(Emulsion  for  Paint) 

The  PAINT  and  VARNISH  REMOVERS  for 
QUICK  EXECUTION  and  manual  labor  saving 

ALSO 

Wilson  Auto  Carbon  Remover  and  Primer 

gives  additional  ''kick''  to  Gasolene,  removes  Carbon, 
prevents  carbonizing,  increases  efficiency  of  gasolene 

A  "LIQUID"  STARTER 
Learn  about  WILSON  Gas  Engine  and  Gasolene  ''Booster'' 

Descriptive  matter  on  request 

Do  not  confound  our  Paint  and  Varnish  Removers  with 
Auto  Carbon  Remover  and  'Primer 

Wilson  Remover  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

New^ark,  N.  J. 
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Exterior  Varnish 

This  Varnish  is  of  heavy  body, 
pale  in  color  and  works  freely 
under  the  brush.  Dries  free 
from  dust  in  twelve  hours  and 
hard  in  24  to  36  hours.  In- 
tended for  all  exterior  work 
where  a  durable  finish  is 
required. 

Ask  your  brother  painter  about  the 
quality  of  Shephard's  Varnishes.  He 
l<nows. 


interior  Yarnisli 

This  Varnish  is  made  from 
finest  selected  stock.  It  is  of 
heavy  body,  pale  in  color  and 
works  freely,  flowing  out  with- 
out brush  marks  and  dries  hard 
in  24  hours.  Rubs  in  oil  or 
water  in  from  30  to  40  hours, 
without  sweating.  Intended 
for  high-grade  inside  work. 

Six  gallons  each,  Exterior  and.  Interior, 
sent  to  any  painter  of  approved  stand- 
ing on  satisfactory  terms. 


SHERHARD  VARNISH  COMRANV 

J.  A.  SMEPMARD.  President 

Long  Island  City       -      -      -      -       New  Vork 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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cannot  add  anything  to  this  paragLpf^ 

as  it  states  tthe  fac.y 

So  ,e  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Oliver,  L  Bohjo.  357. 
of  Botnneau.  No.  Dakota,  in  answer  to  our: 

"In  the  way  of  a  varnish 
to  dry  of  itself,  without 
lustre,  in  other  words  to 
give  an  imitation  rubbed 

effect,  Hilo  Flat  Finish  is 
without  any  question  the 
finest  thing  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  not  alone  duk- 
ble  and  waterproof,  bvjf 
also  gallon  for  piion  it 
covers  more  surLce  than 
any  other  flat  vVarnish." 

f^omJ'^  "°  V'^  ^traight- 

made  about  th,s  unusual  varnish.      \  ^ 

H  0-0^  25  r  power 
n„o   over  25%  more;  and  it  always  gives  a 
perfectly  smooth,  uniformly  dull  finish 

If  you  think  that  Hilo  Flat  Finish  will  give  a 

aiti:^:^^^^^^^""----'''-^-^' 

MoIJer  &  Schumann  Co. 

51  Years  Making  Varnishes,  Enamels 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  III. 
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REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFF 


PRINCE'S  Ml 

I  DOUBLE  LABEL] 

MOS  r  ECONOMICAL 

OXIDE  OF  IRON 

for 

PROTECTIVE  PAINT 

Made  Only  by 

The  Prince  Manuf  acturing  Co. 

Bowmanstown,  Pa. 


A.  C.  PRINCE,  Pres. 


165  Broadway,  N.Y 
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RICE'S  Mill  White 


Re?.  U.  S.  Paf 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  STANDARD 


Flow-On 
Granolith        Gloss  -  ! 

And  many  other  well-liked  paint 
specialties  are  manufactured  b> 

U  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 

Rhode  Island 

Providence 


Painterji^ 

Packed    in    1-lb  cartmns 
' lo  cartons  to  a  c^se  '''ach 
\rton  mates  2  f^^allons  of 
fRFECT  WjfALL  SIZE 


Men  of  Brains-always  i 

MASTER  PAINT^ 
WALL  SIZE 


Sole  Manufacturers 

THE  MURALO  COMPAN\ 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  N.  Y. 


PHENOID 

Liquid  Semi-Paste 
PAINT  AND  VARNISH  REMOVER 

for  removing  Paint,  Varnish,  Shellac, 
Wax  Finish,  Enamel,  etc. 

PHENOID  CARBON  REMOVER  for  Automobile,  Motor  Boat 

and  Aeroplane  Engines. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHALMERS    CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

115  Chestnut  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

NOTE— Our  tnly  factory  is  at  the  above  address.    We  have  no  branches  or  other  offices. 

SANITARY  NON-POISONOUS  WASHABLE 

THE  FINEST  EVER 

An  Oil  White  for  All  Inside  Work 

ENGLISH  WHITE 

Is  not  a  FLAT  WALL  COAT,  but  is  the  only 
PAINT  on  the  MARKET  that  will  make  a 
PERFECT   FINISH   with  TWO  COATS 

Make  Your  Own  Color  Same  As  You  fFould  With  Lead 

Fl^ni  mi-l  1  Dries  Hard  in  Eight  Hours 

WiU  Not  Turn  YeUow  or  Mildew 
WHITE        I  Contains  No  Japan  or  Oxide  Driers 

A  SAMPLE  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  THAT  IT  IS  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 
Backed  by  Filler,  Color  and  Varnish  Rcpuution 

SAMUEL  F.  WOODHOUSE 

FRANKFORD  PHILADELPHIA 
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